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BtJFFON, GKORGE LOUTS I.E CLKRC, COMTE 
DE, soil if Benjamin I>*t'lerc Hutton, ft councillor of par- 
Tiament, was born tit, Montbard, in Burgundy, on the 7th 
September, 1 707, a year which was also marked by the en¬ 
trance id I.inmT into life. "We first trace the young Button nt 
Dijon, where he was entered at thfe Jesuits' college as a stu¬ 
dent of law; but it would appear that the legal profession, 
which his father wished him to adopt, had nocliarma for him, 
and that astronomy and mathematics were his favourite pur¬ 
suits. The parent, observing his son's disgust Rt the former 
Study and his zealous application to the last-named sciences, 
wisely suttered him to follow the path which ho hail chosen ; 
and ho became so wedded to his geometry that some of his 
biographers assert, that while his companions were at their 
sport* iio whs generally to ho seen in some retired, nook 
poring over his pocket Euclid, which he scet^s to have che¬ 
rished at' this early age with no less affection than Parson 
Adams hod for his vKschylus. Such a mode of spending 
hours, which would otherwise have been hours of idleness, 
brought forth its fruits in due season, and there are stories 
current that ho bad anticipated Newton in some of his dis¬ 
coveries, but that he withheld his claim, observing that 
people were not obliged to believe the assertion. We re¬ 
ceive these on dtls with some grains of allowance, for, to say 
nothing of dates, vanity was certainly pot absent as an in¬ 
gredient in Button's cliaracler. 

An acquaintance which he had made with Lord Kingston 
and his tutor, at Dijon, soon ripened into friendship, and Buf- 
fbn travelled through Italy with these companions, the latter 
of whom appears to have been a man of science, while the 
former was the ready partner in his pleasures. The death 
ofliis mother, whom he lost during this expedition, put him 
in possession,of a large income, nearly 12,t)OOL, at an early 
age, and having become entangled in some affair, on his re¬ 
turn to Montbard, he found it advisable to leave that place ; 
ami ho accordingly went to Paris, and visited England. We 
"do not find him settled on his estate 1 for good ’ till the age 
of twenty-five. In this retirement lie resolutely pursued his 
studies, and aw it may not he uninteresting to those who think 
lifts was not given to uh to be.,passed in more frivolities, to 
know how Button passed his time, we select the following ac¬ 
count from a modern biographer, premising that the history 
of one day seems to have heen that of all the others, gene¬ 
rally speaking, throughout a period of filly vears. ‘ After 
b* tMNbdaused he dictated letters, and regulated his domes¬ 
tic affawXjmd at six o’clock he retired to his studies at the 
pavilion ettted tho Tower of, St. Louis. This pavilion was 
situated At tho extremity of the garden, about a furlong 
from the house, and the only furniture which it contained was 
a large wooden secretary and an arm-chair. No books or 
picture* relioved the naked appearance of tho apartment, or 
distracted tho thoughts of the learned possessor. The en¬ 
trance was by green folding-doors, the walls were painted 
green, and the interior had the appearance of a chapel, on 
•. •Mount of the elevation of the roof. Within this was ano¬ 
ther cabinet, where Button rnided the greater part of the 
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year, on account of tho coldness o 
whore he composed the greater 
was u small square building, situated on tho side of a tet- 
race, and was ornamented with drawings of birds aiid beasts. 
Prince Henry of Prussia called it the cradle of natural 
history ; and Rousseau, before he entered it, Used to fall on 
his knees and kiss the threshold. At nine o'clock Buffbh 
usually took an hour s rest; and liis breakfast, which con¬ 
sisted of a niece of bread and two glasses of wine, was 
brought to the pavilion. When be bad written two hours 
after breakfast, he returned to the house. At dinner he 
spent a considerable portion of lime, and indulged in id' the 
gaieties and tnllos which occurred at table. Afler dinner 
lie slept an hour in his room, took u solitary walk, and, 
during the rest of tho evening, ho either romersed with his 
family or guests, or sat at Ills desk examining tho papers 
which wero submitted to liis judgment. Atiline o'clock he 
went to bed to prepare himself i'or the same routine of judg¬ 
ment and pleasure.' Among his other studies tbs alleged 
burning of the Roman licet, under Maroellus, by Archi¬ 
medes, on its approach within bow- shot, by means of mir¬ 
rors, attracted liis attention, and he commenced a series of 
experiments, with the view of verifying tho fact. After 
several experiments and considerable expense, lie con¬ 
structed a great mirror, compose,I of lfitt pieces of plaift 
silvered glass, six inches by oiglit. Between each wSs an 
interval of four lines. These intervals ga\o the eX|«;ri- 
mentulist a view of tho point on which the machine was to 
be directed, and the contrivance allowed of extensive mo- 
lion ; for the whole of tho piece* were set in an iron frame, 
with an apparatus ofsciewa and springs. Having made ilia 
preparation* lie commenced his experiments, and, on the 
‘73id of March, a plank of beech, which bad been covered 
with tar, was set on fire at the distance of sixty-six feet, only 
forty mirrors being brought to boar on it, and without their 
being set in the stand. On tho same day ninety-eight mir¬ 
rors, under demo disadvantageous circumstances, ignited a 
tarred ami sufpbured plank, at tlic distance of 126 feet. On 
tho 3rd of April, at 4 o'clock p. in., a board, covered with 
small pieces of wool, was placed at the distance of 138 feet, 
and the ray* from 112 minors slightly inflamed it. The 
next day, at 11 o'clock a. m„ 154 mirrors caused a tarred 
plank, fixed at a distance of ISO feet, to smoke densely in 
two minutes; but just as tiie experimentalists were expect¬ 
ing it to burst into flame, tho ami was obscured. At 3 
o'clock, on the 5th of the same month, 154 mirrors fired 
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small sulphured chips of deal, mingled with eharooal, at the 
distance of 250 feat, when the day was not bright : a few 
seconds were sufficient to produce ignition when the sun 
ahone powerfully. An unclouded and clear sun, soon after 
mid-day of If e 16th of April, inflamed very suddenly * 
tarred fir.-j>lank, the distance being 150 feet, und lit* num¬ 
ber of miner* brought into action being 128; ft half-past 
two on tbo name day a beech plank, partially sulphured, and 
covered in other parts with email piece* of wool, wo* fti- 
lkmed so suddenly and strongly that it became neowawy to 
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plong* it into water for the purpose of quenching the Ore; 
148 jorimHk performed this at a distance of 150 feet. On 
the llthpf ' April pone small combustibles were ignited by 
lZmiri-or#, M20 feet; a largo pewter flask, 6 lbs. in weight, 
•Wtrtnmlted by 45 mirrors at tho same distance, and some 
IthlR^WOS df silver and iron were brought to a red heat by 
"l?. These experiments ltd him to others, having for 
their object the structure of mirrors by bending glass upon 
spherical moulds ; but his great difficulty appears to have 
been encountered iu the coolibg mid grinding, and only 
three, it is saitl, were preserved out of twenty-four. lie pre¬ 
sented one of these, having a diameter of 46 inches, and 
considered as the most powerful burning-glass in Europe, to 
the King of France. 

Hitherto we have seen Buffon devoting himself to his 
studies with unwearied diligence ; but the more abstiuse of 
the sciences and the formation of his style appear to have 
almost entirely occupied him up to a certain pound. 

Some few years, however, before he commenced the ex¬ 
periments above recorded, he was, at the age of thirty-two 
(about the year 17.1!)), called to succeed M. Dufay, who. 
struck by a morlal disease (the small-pox,), had recommended 
Buffon to the minister os the only man capable of following 
up Ins projects in tho office of mteddaut of the Roy a! Gulden 
and Museum, where lie planted the two avenues of lime- 
trees which terminate towaids the extremity of the nursery, 
and mark the limits of the garden at that period. The 
appointment seems to b.tve al once awakened Ins dor¬ 
mant lc.ve for the study of natural history H's ardent miml 
took an immediate and comprehensive vie" -if the subject, 
and commencing with the theory or history el the earth us his 
basis, he followed it out through tho great work which has 
immortalised his name as a zoologist, calling n> his assist¬ 
ance the talents of men who were most deeply versed in 
particular branches of the study :—the names of Duubenhm 
and Laccpbdr stand pie-eminent among those who were 
thus associated with him. 

II is marriage with Mademoiselle, de Saint Bclin, in 17f>2, 
appears to have been productive of great happiness to both 
parties, for she is recorded as anxiously watching all Ins 
steps on the road to fame, and rejoicing with lulu at the 
honours winch wero showered upon him by downed beads 
and learned societies. Loins XI V., in 1770, raised his estate 
into a compte, and invited him to Fontainebleau, with a v lew 
of inducing him to accept the office of Administrator ot the 
Forests of France, but Buffon declined the office. 

His days appear to lunc been passed in gieat tranquillity, 
uninterrupted till a late period of hi, life, when that duel 
disease, the stone, came to imUttcr the rest of it. This 
torturing malady seems to have become seunusly disiiessing 
about lm 7tlrd year. He was importuned to submit to an 
operation, but lie never would consent, though Ins medical 
attendants assured him of relief: their opinion, it i, stated, 
war. ,onfirmeil on examination after Ins death, which took 
place on the Kith of April, 1 7sS, at. ihe ago of Si. after 
eight years of intense suffering. Fifty-seven stones, some 
of them r, - large as a bean, arc said to have been found m 
his bladder. 

His body was embalmed, and placed in the same vault 
with that of Ins with, at Montbard. 

The respect paid to Ins memory was great, and reflected 
honour on the assemblage of academicians and persons of 
rank and distinction who followed his remains to the tomb. 
It js said that above 20,000 people had congregated to see 
the funeral pass. 

Oondoreet, Broussonel, Vieqd'Azvr, and LacOpede were 
nis principal eulogists. 

Buffon loft, an only son, whoso abilities were considerable, 
and whose attachment to his parent was extreme, if indeed 
filial love can ever be extreme. He was in the army, and 
had risen to the rank of major in the regiment of Angon- 
mois. We have seen the hit hoi’s obsequies celebrated by 
the great and good, and attended by the people; hut this 
homage to a great genius was soon to gut: way to the stoim 
that darkened the political horizon of all Europe. The son 
of the great Comte de Buffon expiated the crime of Ins birth 
on the scaffold vvl null had al ready reeked with the noblest 
blood of France ; and even the bones of the father—the 
man whom the people had delighted to honour—eouUl not 
escape desecration. The remains of the illustrious zoologist 
were torn from the grave; the lead in which he was hearsed 
was plundered, and his monument was razed to the ground. 
It >» confidently stated, that among the frenzied populace 


who perpetrated this sacrilege were many of his own re¬ 
tainers—of those who had followed him to that very grave 
with reverential mourning. Nor wero this baseness and 
disgrace confined to a host of furious madmen, drunk with 
political excitement; for when a citizen, to whom science 
was dear, complained to the Committee of Public Instruc¬ 
tion of the outrage, and proposed that Buffon should have 
a place in tho Pantheon, he was answered that the temple 
would be profaned by tho presence of one who had been 
connected with the aristocracy of France, 

The cbaiactcr of Buffon's mind seems to have been com¬ 
prehensive, exhibiting an insatiable desire of knowledge 
joined with a persevering fondness and appetite for study 
rarely to be found : to these gifts nature had added a most 
fervid imagination, and his biographers have sllperadded 
no small portion of vanity. If by vanity be meant an 
anxious solicitude for a literary immortality, * that last 
infirmity of noble minds,’ which was continually betraying 
itself, Buffon was without doubt a vain man. He would 
read to his visiters those passages in Ins works which wore 
lus greatest favourites, such as portions of bin natural his¬ 
tory of man, the description of the Arabian deserts in the 
account of the camel, and his poetical pages on the swan. 
The hut affected Prince Henry of Prussia, to whom the 
author read it when be was on a visit to Montbard, so 
strongly that he sent to the zoologist a service of porcelain 
on winch sivans were represented in almost every altitude. 

Button was of a noble countenance and commanding 
figure, and his fondness for magnificence and dress seem 
to have amounted almost to a passion. It is curious to 
observe such an intellect as his finding time in tho midst of 
the severest studies to submit lus head to the ttisenr often 
twice and sometimes throe times in the day, find to mako 
iris toilet m the extreme of the fashion. On a Sunday, 
alter the service of the rlmieli, the peasantry of Montbard 
came to gaze on the count, who, clad in tho richest dress, 
and at the licud of his son and retainers, was wont to exhi¬ 
bit himself to their admiring eyes. This last exhibition 
however may have been a trait of the times. 

Ifis devotion to btiuly soon ripened into a habit, and be¬ 
came lus solace under the excruciating torments which 
nnbittered the last, years of lus life. When asked how he 
had found time to do so much, he would reply, ‘ Have i 
not spent fifty’years at my desk ?' 

Billion's style was brilliant and eloquent even to the verge 
of poetiy ; and d is worthy of remark that a mind which had 
been ti.uned and disciplined in the severity of the exact 
sciences should surrender the reins so entirely to the most 
luxuriant hut wildest imagination. Hence, as is observed 
in the ai dele on birds, lie was often airaigning nature at 
the bar of his fancy for some supposed defect of design, 
when the fault was tn lus own want of perception of the 
end i>» w Inch that design was directed, arising from lus not 
being acquainted with the habits to winch it ministered. 
His observations oil thu bill of the avoset, on the structure 
of the sloth, and on the melancholy condition of the wood¬ 
pecker ijiinis), arc examples of this habit; upon the wood¬ 
pecker he is quite pathetic, but, as m all such cases, lie 
bestows his pity upon a very unworthy object. 

He has been charged with infidelity: but this, like soma 
olhers, is a charge easy tube made and bard to be'disproved, 
though it must be admitted that his works afford ground 
for u. There is no doubt that his opinions drew down the 
censure ot the Soihonno, and in the -Mil vot. of his ‘ Ilivtoire 
Naturelle’ will be found the letters of the Faculty of Tlieo- 
logv and the answers. Ills moral character, wo are com¬ 
pelled to add, was far from good, there being too much 
ev alciico in .proof of his licentious habits and conversation 
to admit of doubt on the subject. 

His works were numerous, and have obtained for him 
that fame which he is said to have so much desired. His 
translations of Hales's ‘ Vegetable Statics/ and qfNpwton's 
‘ Fluxions,' both of which he prefaced with great IprtTity, ap¬ 
pear to have been undertaken with a view of impioving his 
style as well as of advancing his knowledge. Tho Memoirs 
of tho Royal Academy, of which he was so distinguished a 
member, contain many of his papers; but without entering 
into these and other compositions, wo proceed to the notice 
of lus dpwt magnum, the ‘ Histone Natureile/ Of the •ito. 
editions the first in 3fi vols., printed ut the royal press, 
appeared m 1749, and was in a course of publication down 
to 1788 ; another was published in 1774 and tho following 
years, in 28 vols., but this is comparatively of less value, for 




though it contains the supplementary matter, Daubcntou's 
Anatomy is cut out, and the plates are considered as worn 
and bad. Of the Supplement 6 vols. appeared in Button's 
Jife-ttme. Tho 7th was published in 1780, by Lar£pi>ilc, 
after Buffon's death, and, in it, Lnccpdde expressed his deep 
regret for the loss. 

In the department of tho birds Buffon was assisted by M. 
Cueneau de Montbeillard, Baillon, and tho Ablifi Bexon. 
There are 5 vols. on minerals: a history of vegetables was 
also contemplated. 

The magnificence of the ‘ Planches Enhitnindos’ is well 
known to every collector. 

Tho * Histoiro Naturelle' has been translated into Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, German ft wire with additions), and English. k 

Voltaire, D'Alembert, and l.’ondorcet were among the 
most severe critics of Bufl'ou s liypotliesus ; but the first did 
not add to bis faille b) an attack whioh exhibited more 
point tli,m learning, and the last pronounced his eulogy. 
(L'llunme mtx qunrtintr frits, chap, fi : and also Dialngut's 
d'Iinhfmfre, &c., \ol. xxxv. cd. of Leqmen ) Ills sjsicm 
of organic molecules, and his theory of generation, laded 
beloru tho luminous olro-i rations ot Haller, Spallanzani, 
and oilier experimental philosophers. 

BUFFOON, a jester; tile name is said to bo drrvcd 
from ‘buflii,' a \u.id of the corrupt latinitv of the middle 
ages, synonymous with ‘ alapa.' i.r. a_sl.ipuii tin* choc! 

1 Built-' and ' lluilVl’ m the old Fiench, and J’.i'etada in 
Spanish, were used in the - aim: sense. Mountebank^ and 
clowns Ml the farces ti-od fixquontly to swell their clu ol.s I 
Willi wind and then gne each other a slap which produced j 
a noise, to the amusement of the spectators. Hence are 
derived the wool Bull'niies in Latin, the Fiench 1 Jo u lit ills. 
and tho Italian Huflbnj (Duc.ange). Buffalo or sbullhro. 
in Itaiiun means to poll the wind through the mouth. The 
English word buffoon is now generally used in a emio-nip- 
tuoiis sense. The 1 talians have two distiuet words, Bull i 
ami Buirmc. Buffo is a theatrical lerm : opeia laifi'a, com- 
media buflii, is a buile-apie play, in contradistinction to opera 
sci ill mill coniiiietlia di earatteie, or serious eomo-ly. The 
buffo is one of the priucipajl characters in those plavs eone- 
sj ending to the English clown; m an opera there are 
often two, prune bufi-i and -a-cendo buffo. Blittbiie m Italian 
means a funny ludicrous fellow, hut not alvyavx in a eon 
teiiiptuous sense. Buufhm m Iienrhaml hullboii in Eng¬ 
lish have been oicasionaily used as synonvmous with king s 
fool, a well-known character at courts in toriuer tunes. 

BUFO. [Eitoo.j „ 

BUG, one of a numerous tribe of insects which constitute 
the oidui llmniplera, belonging to the. family t.'mnridm 
( J,rtt,-/t ), anil genus ( lines, under vvlnih head the structure 
of the common hug together with its generic chaiactors is 
given: at present we will eon lino oui selves to a hi ief ac¬ 
count of the habits of this insect 

It has been said that tho bed hug was not known in 
England previous to the great lire of London in lfithi, and 
that it was first imported Iruin America in the timber 
brought over to rebuild that city ; of the accuracy of this 
statement however them is considerable doubt. It appears 
to have been well known in vanous parts of Europe long 
before that time. Its shape, colour, and the offensive smell 
which it traits when touched, together willi the circum¬ 
stance of its deriving its nutriment from blood sucked 
through a long pointed proboscis, which when not in 
use lies parallel with the umleisidc of the body, arc all 
circumstances too well known to need comment. Tin- 
female hug deposits her eggs m the beginning of summer; 
they are of a tolerable size compared with that of the insect, 
of a whitish colour, and each fixed ton small ban-like stalk, 
which, when tho egg is first deposited, is apparently of a 
glutinous nature, and readily adheres t.o anything which if. 
touches. The places generally chosen to deposit the eggs 
in are the crevices of bedsteads and other furniture, or 
the walls of a room. In about threo weeks it is said these 
eggs hatch, and the young bug comes forth—an active 
larva, very closely resembling the parent insect except m 
size.t Tho larva then undergoes the usual transformation, 
and becomes a pci feet insect in about three months. 

* Somnlni'* HUtoire fcemMfilc mrUculu r*» noi-ompngnc* do 

rmtost, «w\, published ut I'uns fiom 17W? to 1H0,. (onus t romp In la roursr t f 
Nutuml lh*ton,, in 127 vol«. Hvw*. conLamiug Boirou’s w«rk«, nml tin* labours 
of tho moat able nalursdifetauf ilia time, who asMiated the i*dit«»r iu thnr wr.nl 
Hupnvtmcms. i 

t Hie Htrueturo of tho antenna and sum” other }>nrt«, howoter, differ fn,m 
Vho«e yf tho perfect insect. 
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What was the natural ■ 4i of this insect, 
differs from most of its triln,.. ■■ 'ffrng no wings, is difl 
to say ; the species of bug wKtOThWnne nearest’ti) it in a(fi- 
nity are generally found under tho bark; of trees, a habitat 
which tho flat form of our insect is well adapted for, Sigepns, 
swallows, &c., are said to bo harassed by bugs as Well as 
n.)an. 

Various means have been pronosed for destroying these 
insects, but we would recoorfnend cleanliness as the best. 
BUG (river). [Bog ] 

> BUGEY, an Alpine district of France, inclosed on tho 
S.K., S„ and S.W. by tho RliOne, which here forms a con¬ 
siderable bend; several maps, however, make it extend 
across the Rhfmo into Savoy. It is a mountainous country ; 
the heights arc crowned with wood, especially firs; the 
valleys afford pasturage to a great quantity of cattle, from 
whose milk, the inh. make cheese, which furnishes them 
with an important article of trade. The other chief articles 
of trade are cattle, wood, nuts, and liemp. The little city 
ol Bel'-v was tho capital of the district. 

Bogey formerly was subject to the counts (afterwards 
dukes) of Savoy, by whom it vva< ceded to Franco by the 
treaty of Lvon, A.r>. ItiOF. 

BUILDING ACT. [Brick, p. 410.] 

BLTLTH. [B inject J 
UUITENZOKG. [Jaw.] 

II l! LAM A. (Biss coos.] 

BULB, a bu<!, u-mally formed under ground, having 
very fleshy scales, and capable of separating from its parent 
ph-nt. Occasionally it is produced upon the stem, as in 
Some lihes. [Bun ] 

BULBOUS 1’JLANTS, or those which spring from a 
hid b, fin in so peculiar a class among the objects of tho 
gardeners cine, as to require a short notice. 

Bulbous plants u-.c usually found wild in light sandy soil, 
in sheltered places ; they spring up in the wet season, grow 
rapidly, and flower beneath u steady Mill, and by the time 
then-seeds are ripe their leaves wither, and the bulbs fall 
into a state of rest, which lasts generally for half the year. 
When they first begin to grow, then- juoug stems are 
nourished to a gr?-at degree hv the inspissated sap con¬ 
tained in the fleshy scales of which ail bulbs consist.; by 
| the time they have aequiicd vigour enough to attract, a 
; Mifliricnc) of nutritive matter from the sod by aid of their 
j ion!s, the bulbs are so much exhausted that tlioir external 
] scales never recover, but dry up and tall uvv%y, while their 
place is supplied by an addition of new scales to the centre 
of the bulb. In order to secure flowers, and a state ol 
vigorous health for the succeeding year, it. is necessary that 
the new scales should, during the growing season, ho filled 
as completely wflb nutritive secretion or inspissated sap, as 
those weie that first existed ; and it is this to winch the 
cultivator has especially to direct, his attention Now tho 
only way to sccuu-this icsull is to present the leaves dining 
the whole tunc of their growth to the influence of solar light, 
because it is onlv by such agero-v that nutritive mutter c nit 
be generated. If this is attended to, bullions plants wilt 
go on growing and flowering and multiplying themselves 
from year to year, provided '-are is taken, firstly tint tin- s,,i| 
which actually surrounds tho bulbs, winch arc extremely 
succulent, is not retentive of moisture : un-1 secondly, that 
the roots when they are emitted should have access to an 
; abundant store ol‘ food. These circumstances are nttcnd»<l 
| to with great care by the Dutch, who possess an exclusive 
| trade of some value in hyacinths, tulips, and similar plants, 
! in consequence of their low- sandy fields being nal’.iaUy 
capable of satisfy ing the conditions above mentioned. This 
will bo evident from the following account given of the 
bulb-grounds near Haarlem by a competent observer :— 
Wherever the bulbs do well, iie found tho sod to he of tho 
lightest description of sand, such as can be blown away by 
the wind, with the water standing under it not nearer the 
surface than 15 inches, tior farther below it than 2 feet 
t; inches. This, it seems, is tho level .of the water m the 
adjoining canals ami ditches ; and it is owing mainly to tho 
points of the fibres going down to this water that the plants 
are so fresh and vigorous, while the dry sand above prevents 
their bulbs from being rotted. At a proof of the exceeding 
lightness of the sod, immediately after putting in a crop ill 
the spring' season, the surface is raked, and generally 
thrown into beds; cow r -dung mixed with water is then 
throw-n from barrels wheeled along the alleys over the 
whole surface with a scoop, so as to cover it all with a thin 
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criHt, through Vthich the finest seeds vegetate, and without 
which the entire surface would he blown away. The eo\y~ 
dung is taken firstt from the cow houso. t b'n.dr,irr'x Ma¬ 
gazine. and Loudon's Knryrlnptrdiu of JJnrnrttdittf.i 
That with many bulbous pliints the gardener'. of this 
country ha \e little or no success u» ot>ilotiwij owing to one 
of the following (anises. They do not expose the plants 
v.hen growing to n sulUaicnt quantity ol Ught. Keeping them 
ill ba ll/lighted gieeuhi'Ose.. or frani"w or in the windows of 
du tdituti-houses . or if tliey do o\pn<e (hem lreelv to lit:!'.!, 
they do not protect them with xultiSjpi’l e,tiv tnnn the 
edei'ts el' mglitlv frosts. In which the lean's Ijecuiue .touted 
an I ntihe illhv. Tints (loernsey lilte-. (Ki n.ir sarmcn-ts) 
iiHt.'!i ll'iv.er m our guidons the second vest, although 
tie v iron nine Ido-sumed finch the lint ir-ir ol lias - iiii- 
p 'MMimi. ’ile* is .non n, that the lit'I flower' i xh.tust liie 
tioiV, ami t!ie loaves uproar ■ < late m the ui iv-mt, tl’iit. 
i-o Vi'oeti the short and gin om days ol autumn and ibo 
I'd .ed to 1 greenhouses in who it 'tuh pl.tniv an- kept, they 
tut* ui'.d'io jo piopird a stipph of loud Millieicnt to tv place 
tiiat ", hull I 1 ," lust years lluweix consign, d . and cutiao- 
(jin inly llnvvrs m tile second year ate; either not Homed 
.fall, or d jioiHtd, ce.miol now-loped. Mr Ivuight pul 
i 1 1 , s. j‘, otiT. h to the Ic-t hi Wiimdotnig Oueiii'cy lilies 
I’d ■ (■ jo-t ni-iii •.nun icntl) ctih 1. ! tfu tr 1 .ms 1 i enjoy 
1 t'l ti.il utlha'ii! i'>d lac f'liai.ier s sun : mid lie !:.iiii. 1 that 
1": I,, treated (loi.u iad a w. 11 the second a- the fit si 
year. Another cent o i< i.oi nm nltoi.dihg on ugh to tin; 

I' a 11-; ol the Soil 10 whioh la,I'll 'ifu ill. cl It'llould la' 
ubvft ictueniKc'ed that lie-irn dc- ale f ru! sueeuli lit, 
hilt V»i\ all Oil,',it, and thl) d the S a! i ’a.'-'alKc ('!’ 
la ns! UK', (tie/ will not only hts one IKH'iK d '('ith fluid, and 
eou',oi[i!' oily mtiw'.iHIn, hid the titilri'ive tuattec wliicii 
they coni am will he su mueh tin need in to he !c-- lit for the 
food of the young leaves Tin is dnuhthos tin: n-isoii 
V\ liv the Dutch me so earcial ta tu K-i t the lightest so’! they 
can find, and, lor the thud neex- uy t.> suppuil the 
growing plants, they trust to the v.ateiy xU.ihuu which is 
1-ittltd siitit 1 ' distance, li in ‘J niche- to '1 led, hi low the 
station of the bulbs lln'iM'i'hi'x 

As hulhs are veil much ctilXivyted m tin. miitrj in 
phi'st'i of Millet for the piuaiv.cnt of :!!n,.g-!uu us, the 
luauner ill winch Ihov ion h ■ io -d -nice, lid!, tr otod 
lltider snob eircuinsl inccx deseivcs a lull t uDhoo. it has 
been aki-nty sta'.id that ll httlli, me placet ;n ■ oiita. [ with 
water thev arc hihle I’ ti l: it c- e m. i ijia id ly ih 'trade 
that the wat-r into >\ln. o Uu s are to i . ; ; n ad ! !i • u }e.t-t 
an inch isdow lht,r i> > T> on..!.!" ti/ye, to hear tin i r 
iyavo-aul llu\,cr- w ith viisan tlioi -It ad I he abundantly 
Imitvslt.'d witu toots, aw! Bn sho'ud hove been seme! for 
soi ie short tune hoi ac 1 eu - ten's and lcayi me ailo.iod to 
piety. Hut a, the leave* arp easily <.\e.lod |.y lipht and 
warmth n wul freouctus, ho, pun v.Vai hulhs ,uo placed 
in wain "la- ". th - 01 "(i"i '-.!';rl d' ,r i.'.ivisau' ii.in.el 

hutoio liie nras, ,n.d that t! flow 'llVJJ is eouxe ;u; Mill 
(Vi ah aiat ttnj.oi te i "t o pn Vent this, ll . de.'.tr. Id ■ a iw a ■ s 
to io;i:'i",.‘i i aei'i" of 1 til 1 -. !c, placing i|eio in 1 

da.no ' i i" oi ,s haa v.he.e there I y’-st n at ml h enuuo -, to 
e\( t’ci in ;al i |i,o.vth . m such a "Illation the tout roil 
s', 1 o oti; hinds, leal ih" leav 1 ■ v, ill leuafi. at (« st. » A Iter 
• ■ loot;. ,t" siittn ioo'ly tinned, the gin ‘-ex may he rrn 
• ’lit lent ive.l lu.o the Imln, end the leaves and flowumg 
'em w ill tin n he 'oeloped with greet \ig"tir, After tins 
there 1 , untiling to guard aeanisl oscept, hi" ni’ii-f* heat and 
too pica! .in aiisrtxe ol light ; the for!) ( r will (vt'se the 
leavi s to gem iou r.ipidlv, ii'.i’i to hei'nlttc v. hat t- teehni- 
(,dly i ailed drift* >(, nnle-s a niveh larger (jUai'.uty ol direct 
sol.u light i; ei tmtted to act upon them than (\ e can lone 
J la; 0|ipm1\',uilv t.f priicto mg ut the taool'is a hen iutlhs are 
fore. d. Tliey sh I'd 1 thereiore h.elupt in a sunt It w nnlu.v 
it. a e ol iw-m. at ft ufoer ictiotcd. to the inte. tut- o! the 

apartment u ml then ..re ", iv to i nt-.'d. 

tl'o itave i >* 1 1 v t i raid a ,;.a 1 .>!' to.- tipon lie juopae.ulon 
td' bn tin. Ttiei gviie.'f.tlly multiply h> lorniing r/rn \ in 
the avi’s ol their ■ calcs : rr. h clovei or young hulhs arc in 
h ahtv hulls., E*t(l one suci. must c\i-i in a riuliniL’n'.jvy 
sj„- L .. a 1 (hi' ha.je ol every ' 'tile [_f rosJ Be, I. it is only m a 
few epwa-- that nr (v ih'intv.o or tlivee develop; in the 
council i I'urhe ft Jarper nuruher than t.-uul n eoUslaully 
prude,'id. When the number lmlurnlty ih-,doped is small, 
the imiUipheatiou of a now variety would he. very si.nv if 
lull to the unassisted efforts of the parent plant; a little 
simple application of the principles of vegetable physiology 


shows however the manner of increasing the number tu 
cloves. The principal reason why hulhs such as hyacinths, 
fur instanco, produce only two or throe cloves is, that the 
powers of development inherent in the avillary* hulls cannot 
be called into net ion hoemt.se of the exhaustion produced l>y 
the fin illation of a lino Dowering stem; if tins ho pro- 
| vented, that sap which would othonvise hr consumed by 
! the flowers is directed into file axillary buds, which then 
. become elovus or young bulbs in much larger uumhet'.s 
I than otherwise • (Vnsuipionlly the destruction of the 
j Ihiweniig stem when ipulo u>uug is the most effect util 
: ntude of tbrnnu the bulb t > produce young ones. 

! HliLdA'KlA, a province of European Turkey, now in 
, eluded in the Kinlet of Htno-lii. [Rum-Ili.] 

BULI'MIA (BueAipio), eniime appetite, msntiahle desire 
lot loud. The slatemcnt of the quantities of fund consumed 
by seme person* labouring undci this disease is rcaiciiv 
j credible, yet if rests on ty-umony ihc-veraeity of which tlowo 
i is no to,ison to ipieu.im. In the thud volume of the ‘ Me- 
! dieiil and Physical JoumuiI’ tin aecoiml is given, by l>r. 
D’-ehrane of Ltveipool, of a man, pito-ed undrt Ins own |’er- 
sinal itis[ie(.lion, who, in one day, eollsnnu'd, of tavv row s 
udder, 4 pounds, raw heid'ttl juuinds, candies ti pounds, m 
ail ltj pounds, bestd - .'* 5 hollies oi {Kilter. M. l’etey, a sur- 
i g, on.in ehii'l to the Flench army., made u tej.o,! to tiiu 
Natiooa! Institi.tc "t the ease ol a soldua* who was tn tin; 
cute taut h.ilot of devout mg onoiniuus «|ifinlilies id' hrnki n 
v let nab., baxUet-ful id Jn’.tis, and even living aninodi ; the 
details ei v eo of I he (plain v n . will as of the i [0 until > id aril 
. oil's van , timed In this mu a, w it Until evet i ati-f i iue In - t a v e 
, loots -,ppoi ito, arc loo ih-ao-.iiOg to tw lelatid ] >! (’ep- 
' land gives in uecouut ol tan rases (.1 tins dt.vce e, v.liiih 
| ni'•;!!!('(: in In, own piaetu'c tit children, one sevcfi ve.vrs of 
] are and the oliier tune. ‘ In hot h I licse, hut in t be you tiger 
| e-pcii.dlj. tile <|u.an1 1 1\ of food devooted was astuindung 
liu rytlmij; t.lutl could lie laid hold of, even ill its raw state, 
naxseued iliiou most gus dtly. Besides othci nitieles an 
! uncaoked l.ihlnt, hall a jiooioi of candles, and some butter, 
weie talvoo at one tune. The mother stated that this little 
i girl, win) win apparently in gpod health othciwise, took 
mote toed, if site could possibly (liftam 11, than the test of 
■ her f.uodv, consisting' of six t.e-ules herself, to both tins 
and the olios e;r c the digestion seemed to he good. A 
n.nisi.ms siiieU emanated ltoot th" bodies. These ciublreii, 

‘ who weie both very inti liigent, eoutplatned of ho 'iti or tui- 
c.i-'ioe's tlniu a constant gnawing or craving at tile p't, of 
the sti.ioael;, wliu li was novel altogether utluyed, hut which, 

! ‘..boldly ad a. a lileal, impelled them incxistd.lv to devout 
; eveivtlmhf that eau.e in tin'll' way, howevei disgusting ' 
The tie! naliueol the mothul ("'ndition of lltc sf'd.laih 
I and of lit" svstent in tins disease is very imperfectly known. 

| in seveiai c.l es the itealtii in other ii'speats has appealed 
! good, not to most eu'o.-, ihete lias been evident dr-eavp in 
i vm toils tiii’ains, aoii deal It lias u.-nniHv I ikuH jtlacc at 
'.th etuly age On tile examMiat.nu of tile bidy uftcr 
; death tbe stomach has common]/ been (mind enormously 
‘ ilistended and sometimes ntispla-vd : the duodenum atol the 
i rest o! tla- mtest>no ,4 ate iiniialiy tn the same state of duteii 
| sion; the coats ol all the'e oi guns are commonly thickened, 
and tin- valenta- eimniveotes (the folds of the lqner or uiu- 
eous lot mbraue of the uite'.tun"') as large ax m earjiivoious 
eiiimals. Various otguntc «li&w;v's have a* the same tune 
been found in the mesentery and t»s glands, us well as in 
the liver, the pancreas and tin- spleen. 

Tn.rt> can be no question that most cases of this disease 
might be gieatly mitigated, if lint, w holly removed, by the 
linn and constant restriction of tin; food te that quantity 
j i.nly which the wants of the system leally require. IJuk'si. 
j tlie iinlivithi.il itave sticugtli of mind to submit to the neces 
j sat) privation, or unless, tn tin; case of children, a steady 
an i uubi.'.iuUiip restraint be imposed, every attempt to re 
Hied/ !!u evil will be vain, if a rigid regulation of tbe diet be 
enloniil, ‘die cine will be matenallv' assisted by a eoutsc of 
! iiauseattug [ininatives, as oil of turpentiiio rendered more 
j ac'tveby easlor o,!. Several eases of great intensity Itave 
been emiiplclely eurul by ft steady treatment conducted on 
j tttvse in meiju's. 

j When imodinate appetite is merely tin’s result of smno 
j othci '.nuisiial or ltioiiud condition of the system, tiiat, is, 
j when it is vvli.it is culled sy liiplonmlie; when, its is often 
the i ,e.. , it is the consequence of great fatigue, or of nniui 
turn, from long-continued acute diaoaso, or of some mtdady 
attended with n« extraordinary degree of secretion and ex 
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oration, and therefore with the removal from the system of a 
proportionate quantity of its nutrient matter, the disease 
can he mi roil only by the restoration of the system to its 
ordinary and sound stale. 

BULI'MULUS, Loach’s name fora genus of tonestri.il 
molluscs, which ho thus defines:—Shell univalve, free, coni¬ 
cally acuminated; spire elevated, regular; the last whorl 
very large ; mouth entire, long; pillar smooth, simple : ex¬ 
ternal lip thin; internal dip inducted towards the middle, 
with a hollow beneath. To this generic, character tiiu Rev. 
Latisdown Guihhng observes that there should lie the bil¬ 
lowing addition : ‘ Tenfucula 4, the two upper tines long 
with terminal eyes : no operculum.' The last named autluh 
observes that it differs from Bulimus in the delicacy of its 
outer lip. It. is indeed n Tiutiwu* of t.aminck. [llnj.iMus. j 

Loach observes that Hnhmultis trifu snafus (lhthmit* 
Guat/a/iiftensis, Bring >, a very common e\i-tmg West In¬ 
dian species, occurs imbedded in the same limestone which 
incloses the fos-d human skeleton from the (inru/c Trrre of 
Guadeloupe, now in the Bulisdi Museum. ‘ Scvcial -kefo- 
tons of men,’ savsLyell tin the 3rd vol. of hi- ‘ I’riuciplos 
of Geology," p. 11)0, last edit.) ‘more or less muiii.Ued, have 
been found in the West Indies, on (he nmlh-v.cst coast of 
the main hind ol Guadaloupc, in a kind of rock which is 
■known to be forming daily, and which consists of minute 
liagments of shells and enrols, mi-insted with a calcareous 
Cement resembling tiavcrtm. by which .also the ddlmut | 
grams live bound together. The lens shoes (hat some of! 
the baoinenls of cofjt cnnipnsmp tins stone Mill retain the ! 
sain;' red coinin' which i- sc n m (lie in Is of living coral 1 
which Sill roll-lid the island. The shells belong to the noigii 
homing intermixed willi‘a me leitrsln.il kinds, which 
nmv live on the island, and union,g I hem is Bulimus Gn.tda- 
lupeusrs.' Tiifie is another huuiti'i skeleton from the suin' 
rock in tho Museum at Paris. Mr. Ivbuig hies published 
an interesting paper on ltm skeleton in the llutub Museum 
in the 1 Philosophical Ti’ansaeiiuns.* 
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BULl'NUS (ir BULl'MUS, the miMsrof a very extensive 
genus of terrestrial piilmonil'oious niollus s. LniuarcL 
arranges it under his Colima v?, a fount} of phymphuonm, m 
plant-eating truo.helipods, respiting air by means of limes, 
and protected by a spiral shell which is more or le-s elon¬ 
gated. oval, oblong, or turrieulaleil, with an enlno upciturc 
longi'r tbaii it is wide, and with a very unequal border, 
which is collected in tile adult. The rnlimulki is sumnlli, 
without any tidlch or truncation at the base, but with an 
inflexion in the middle at its point of junction with that 
part of the peristome winch u contributes to form. I)o 
Blainville places it under the J.imnnma, his third family ol 
PnlmobriHichiata, whoso organs of respiration are retiibnn, 
and line the cavity sit mil ell obliquely from left t« right upon 
the origin of the back of the autinal, communicating with 
the ambient air by means of n small rounded orifico in the 
right side of the border of the mantle. Some of the species 
were placed hv Limurus under his genera Bulla and H'flix. 
Seopoli and Bruguicres began the reform, and Lamarck 
carried it still further. Bui before wo proceed, it may he 
necessary to say a word as to the origin of the term used to 
designing the genus. ‘ We constantly hoar," rnvs Broiler ip, 
in the 4(li volume of tlio Zoological Journal, 1 among cmi- 
cliologists the question, what is the meaning of Bnhmusr' 
Tho author of the article entitled Lamarck’s Genera of 
Shells, in the 15th volume of the Journal of Shit nee, thus 
derives the word • (WiXi/ioc, insatiab/n hurt" er—whul title 
this genus has to so strange a name wo know not.’ It may 
not then bo unacceptable to give a plain statement of tin; 
origin of tho word. Swninson observes (Zoo/. Itlust ., vol. i, 
Jiu/hnux Mehtxipmux) that ‘ the genus Bulimus was lotig 
ago formed by Seopoli, out of the heterogeneous mixture of 
shells thrown together in the Linmnau genus Helix.’ Let 
us now turn to Scopoli's account of the source whence lie 
derived tho name. ‘ Proprium,’ says Seopoli, * itaqvie ex 
l»is constituo ct duce celelierrimo Adansenio Bulunos voco, 

# The glicU varit a modi in colour. 


ut co facilius adgnwanlur. Solam testarq nee animal in- 
habitant, vidi. quod diveraum esse it Lunaeo affirm at .VP,:;' 
sonius.’ (Df/iohr. p. 07.) Now AdunsoU has Uu such 
genus as Buliwuis hut he has sneli a gcntis as TJuUrnw 
At pluty L fig- G 3, in his Nutuiol lli-tniy of Senegal, will 
lie found ‘ I.c Buhn. Buiintu,'' but (lie letters ‘if and ‘if arc 
so ermfiispdly engraven, that, at first sight, the word looks 
like Bulimia*. In the text (p. i), the vioid is printed 
Bulimia very plainly : hut neither .Seopoli nor any el h.s 
fqU'i*c®s<>is appear lo have lmiicod it.- Till the nrm of 
Lnmurc.k, who confined the gipius (still calling it Bulmm-. 
litter Seopoli and lirngiunres) to the html-shelk. v.'iih n u>- 
flected hp, which now range under it. many laud ami ire-h- 
v.ater shells which have not a retlceled bp, such as ,-J '•IhiUiui\ 
P/n/\cr, J.tmurrru. and Ni//vj a vr>, were also enngn pul,-1 
under the mime of Hidm/us. The Bid.mis of Adi'uson vv.is 
a tiresli-wuUn' shell, cppaieutly u Pin .-a ei LimniX'.i.' 

The shell is nevei orbicular; os in the i, tint ef the 

shape noticed at the (ummetn' ment nt the uriirb> . tie li t 
Vilmrl e, alwnj -> larger 11,n 11 the p; iiulhimUc, end, mi'.-e !, ■ . 
# general rule, may lie stated lo he larger that nil 11 
others put togelhu. Tin* im.isth nr ope: ing is an oial 
ohluiig, and the hotimi Pv diMiintud. The .uhiil let!.-- d 
lip os bolder on the light sale is gcoonitly v<u i>.n !■. hi", 
this ref I cct ion H sometimes ah.ent. 'J’l n* noun.a i . un hi ■■ 
that of Helix; Pc BtiiinviHe says entirely in (Imti it 
snub/uhlr). The head is f.noislicd with Ijiir te'.lm id a <u 
hciritu, the two largest '4 v,!i are termoin!' d h\ ;1.-- un¬ 
called eyes. Thorp is uo tine P|."cuhim. ’t lie -n cgnphn ,! 
distribution of the giuu» i- veiy -m it. runt their i, 

scarcely a part of the w< rid v.!, ie n nu dees rot .. ■ •. 

The great dew'lnjuncilt of it lake- pl.ic: m the unricii 
elmmte*, vvlicie some of the species me vet-, iaige, 

The vepiudueti.m is l" iiini.-oii wmeh u kt- 

and have a fn m shell like lh.ee ol’ ho .L s.»ie e.f ib,.. r re 
art! of cousidfaiuile -.ixe. The Bidim ure iiruh'egv.e'ux. tire 
hurm.inliroditcs (Parnrfj>ht’>t.> httftt wou.i/,t ol Pe 111. m 
vilh)l, both the sexual o:::w:- being distinct, l.ol cxct’i.g m 
the same mdivnlu.d, and leomiiug the uuteu of two t.-i the 
eoiilinuntioii of the -pedes. Three i; gx keyp ]*,d ti\ mo¬ 
ot idle species, 7 o./i/:r. ■ reb'-', fn m Rio m a hut lnmse to 
the o.ivdcu of the P UKvItinad Socetv ut On-.’ e-k ft 
wo* Untight over m Genii,, r, i sy-,, \,y Mr, ’,Vidian i M Gu’ 
loch, then girdem r lo the Bight Hen. Kohrit Guidon, and 
pie-i-tited In lulil In tiip f„,cvtv. At fu»l it i;pp, ,rc 1 
latliei sukl\, hut ehi r ill l.,|.l In I u Impt pi I he hot ho'.-.- 
Ini some tunc, it re ,v. »ed . f Is gin to m*V‘‘ .ihc.ut. Mi. 

Booth, wni mis 'o' ihe-poi, 1 li iMiiuot mm la; ■ ,-r- 

nelly a -cot tie ued v.lltm it produced til' fust egg bat 4 v.M 
\m'. shortr,’ alter ipuniv'd, I siu.uid tlnnk abii.d 'he be- 
ginning of November. Tins egg was s, :vl. by the de-oe 
of Mr Sabine, to the ZonKm'iea! Moeicty. About the .'Dnie 
lime tins year (Isfl), it piodneed a second egg, and, line, 
uOik'S afterwards, n third; the biller va-. unloituniite'y 
broken by the animal itself, but the funner is sldl m pry 
seiviifiun. It fed upuu IcUttep. and the tender t—.,vcs of 
cabbages: the former seemed to be its favuiinlc lur'd. 
Snuu-Limcrt it vvmibl devour two hu'gc lettuce-, and then 
remain for days afterwards without toup'yhio fund uv muwiie, 
fmm Its place, except v,h..u e.uld witter was sprinkled upon 
it. Puling tho day it was luuulh in ti dormant Mum in tho 
shade; hut lowwrds the livening, V'lum the house was moist 
mid vvium, it would spread itself cut, mid move immune 
part, to another, it seemed to like moisune, and 1 have no 
doubt that it might have li'-on preserved tin- years,-if it had 
nut been uueidont.diy Kiihd. On Sal unlay last it was at 
the end of the house where the the comes m, ,uid ventured 
too fur upon the hot bucks tifur tliqy had lie; u w .iteied. 
In the inorning it was found fixed to them and quit" 
dead.' lUthnns jj though it a good deal i-si ini.lc,. 
litihuus htcmuxtoviu, which u here figured, is eon-udciaMy 
iai'gv'i-. 

The species ure multitudinous, Mr. Cuming h.lilr 
brought home numbers of new ones frilm Seut!' Amui.si, 
and we are indebted to that gentleman, who 1ms ji »» (.'••- 
parted on uriotlier voyage which has for its object lb. cc'dee.- 
(ion of suhjqets of natural history, fur the follow ing account 
Of tho habiA of Popinus ? , o.«uv?/’r. Ill tho illy -e.isoit ho 
always fotiud tim* aniruaU adhering tu the umlcr siile of 
Slones, generally among bushes, and elu.-e at tho odge of 
tho sow-shore, within reach of the spray at times. On the 
hills, about 1000 feet above the se t, they were observed ad- 

* Zoologk’uJ •fm.j'bttl, vol v. p 102, 
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nBrmg between tbo lower leaves of an aloo-like plant, on 
the honey of whose (lowers the giant humming-bird ( Tro- 
cfulwt Gigus) feeds. The natives burn down dumps of 
these plants for the sake of the rings at the bottom of the 
footstalks of the loaves, which they use for buoys for their 
fishing nets and for baking the coarse earthenware which 
they make on the hills, because this part of the plant, 
when ignited, throws out n great heat. Between these 
leaves the Bulmi lie, in the dry season, in a torpid state. 
In the spring (the 'mouths of September and October), they 
burrow m the shady places at the roots of this plant, and 
among the hushes on the sea-shore. At this period (the 
spring), they lay their eggs in the earth, about two indies 
below the surface. Mr. Cuming never saw them crawling 


about. In the dry season thoy were evidently hibernating, 
for their parcHment-like secretion, which opto ales in place 
of an operculum to seal up the animal, was strongly formed, 
■and they stuck to tlio stones so tenaciously that Mr. 
Cuming broke many of them in endeavouring to pull them 
off. Chili and the neighbouring coasts of South America 
generally wero the localities where the species was taken. 
Captain Phillip Parker King, R.N., who described the species 
in the Zoological .Journal,* has the following notice of the 
power of I bo animal to exist in a dormant state:—'Soon 
after the return of the expedition this Majesty's ships Ad¬ 
venture and Beagle,— Survey, 1826—30). my friend Mr. 
Broderip, to whose inspection Lieutenant Grave* had sub¬ 
mitted his collection, observing symptoms of life in some of 
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n, tltt’Pjig, fr, the Broken, showing tlio >oun» animal >\il»i tLs in the bmke'vf St Vincent's and of the Antfl!** general It, 1 The *rmng 

shell w situt i, the elicit of a young one just after exclusion from the egy. shell 18 M*niitri\iisj>iirent, but become* opaque us it arivaurcs in j•/><».* 'j he 

(l, the shell at .i. idvanced acn, but before the lip is reheated , r, tin* adult ehtdl is buiwn, through stunted w wtinkled long)Lud mull}, with ,i row.*- 

adult she JK 1 ho specimen* ligated were brought from Timuhui. It is found coloured mouth. lvpidetmis blown. 



I Nullum roanrou^ nut. wee.] 

it. un adult, wl4h the auimul ua it is *tr*n when in motion; 6, u \onnjr shell a lose colout in fine specimen! ; 11m other whorls bvnwutah, mottled longfttt- 
1,0r "Y' hp l* reflected The mouth ih represented n* waded will tin* dinully in fine specimen* with ilnty whlto, Suture cmiulaled; lip white; 

jiavi'hnn'ut UWe secretion, which \cnfv a« an open i'him when the auiin.il is throat biwttmh; epltleTmis JpecuUh, 

i.ytR'tnutuif 1 . c, egg-shell broken, dUeotenn;? tin* infant «dic*ll; «i, egjr un 
hrnkci). l i*;iiitt n *a» taken from out-of the specimen* mentioned abate * V.i|, v. p. 3t*2. 

vmii Imwg in tld* country Adult rht'li roughuh; upvx and upper whorls of + The Ht*v, l.«iu^doun UuiUMu;? adds Alq'duoctml ^aionca. 
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the shells of this species, took means for reviving the inha¬ 
bitants from their dormant state, and succeeded. Alter 
they had protruded tlieir bodies, they were placed upon some 
green leaves (cabbage), which they fastened upon and ato 
greedily. These animals had been in this state for seventeen 
or eighteen months; and five months subsequently another 
was found alive in my collection, so that the last has been 
nearly two years dormant. These shells wero sent to Mr. 
Loddtges's nursery, where they lived for eight months in 
the palm house, when they unfortunately died within a few 
days of each other. Soon after the shells were first de¬ 
posited at Mr. Loddiges's, one got away and escaped de¬ 
tection for several months, until it was at last discovered in 
a state of hybernation : it was removed to the place where 
the others were kept, when it died also. The upper surface 
of the animal, when in health, is variegated with ruddy spots 
and streaks on an ash-coloured ground.' The only process 
used for revivifying those animals was placing them on u 
plate near a moderate fire, and sprinkling them with tepid 
water. Upon their restoration, they ate a considerable part 
of the parchment-like seal or operculum. They lived some 
time with Mr. Broilerip before they were sent, to Messrs. 
Loddiges. These animals had been packed up m a box and 
enveloped in cotton from the time of their capture to the 
leriod mentioned, when they were unpicked by Mr. 
truderip. Lycll notices this circumstance when treating 
on the geographical distribution of lestaeca, in the third 
volume of Ins Principles of Geology.* 



BULL. [Ox.] 

BULL, GEORGE, was horn in the city of Wells, on the 
25th of March, 1634: be received the first part oi his edu¬ 
cation at the grammar-school of Wells, from which he w.t« 
removed to the free school of Tiverton, in Devonshire, then 
superintended by Mr. Samuel Butler, wlm is reported to s 
have had an excellent method of teaching. At fourteen he 
was admitted a commoner of Exeter College. Oxford; but, 
m the following year, on refusal to swear to the engagement, 

* That he would bo true and faithful to the Commonwealth 
of England, as it was then established without a King, or 
House of lairds/ he retired, with his tutor, Mr. Acklund, 
and several others, to North Cadbury, in Somersetshire, 
where lie prosecuted Ins studies until his nineteenth year. 
By persuasion of his friends he now went to reside with’ Mr. 
William Thomas, a Presbyterian divine, frhiu whom he de¬ 
rived little or no assistance in the study ot divinity. This 
residence however brought him into intimate acquaintance 
with Mr. Thomas's son, who directed his reading, and sup¬ 
plied him with the writings of Hooker, Hammond, Taylor, 
ike. Mr. Bull was irregularly ordained, at the age of i i, by 
Dr. Skinner, ejected bishop of Oxford, at a time when it was 
‘ criminal for a Bishop to confer holy orders.' His profes¬ 
sional duties commenced in the parish of St George, near 
Bristol. In 1658 he obtained the living of Suddington St. 
Mary near Bristol, where ho became privy to an unsurce-s 
fid scheme of a general insurrection m favour of the exiled 
family, his house being one ol the points of meeting. Alter 
the Restoration he was presented by Lord (Uiani'i-liur Chi 
rendoil to the vicarage of Suddmglnn ,St. Peter. These pre¬ 
ferments he retained until 16K.3, having distinguished him¬ 
self by his zeal, judgment, and charity, on all occasions. In 
166!> he published, in Latin, Ins * ltarmonui Aposto- 
lica.' In the words of Ins biographer. Nelson, ■ There 
having been, during the unhappy times of the great rebel¬ 
lion, a vast multitude of books written upon the sub|et t of 


I Bullnux liibrii-ns ] 

b'*l ■ l>, MianuifltKl. Inhabits Northern Knropi, out -ninoi. In tht 
m‘ikhiH)uihonfJ of Kiri?*. Shull btnoolh, Hhiimig. oJ u Ikhth pulour, iiirlimn^ 
1*» iutwjub, tianxpairril. 

Fossil. Bulint. 

Deshayes, in his tables (see Lyoll's /V /urt files nf 
Geutogy, vul. in. Appendix I. pp. 18 and l‘J; N.l>. these 
tables arc; not printed in the last edition), enumerates three 
fossil species of Buhni m the teitiary formation, one of 
which is known to him from the sub-Apetinme beds, and 
another from Pans, but he does not give the locality of the 
third, nor docs he identify any of the fossils with recent 
species. Do la Beche, in his geological manual, under the 
head of Fossil Shells, contained m the suprac.retac.oous 
l ocks of Bordeaux and Dax, enumerated by M. de Basterot, 
has the following notice: ‘Bulimus? terehcllatus, Lam., 
analogous to the existing species, Grignon, Placcntinc, Dax.' 
Lamarck (Aniinaujr sans I'crtibrrs, vol. vii. p. 531) de¬ 
scribes the shell of Bulimits terebr.liatns, a Grignon fossil, 
as two centimeters in length, and observes on the singu¬ 
larity of its mouth or opening, but he makes no allusion to 
its resemblance to any existing species. In the ‘ Ant)ales 
ilu Museum,' lie places it among the Bulttni with doubt, 
observing that it may, from its conformation, be probably 
marine, but keeping that generic name for it, because if 
approaches nearer to the Bnlimi than to any other known 
genus. In the seventh volume of his Animaux sans Ver* 
fibres, published eighteen years afterwards,he still arranges 
it among tlin Bulimi, and not under the head of * doubtful 
species.’ The fifteen species described by Lamarck in this 
volume are all stated to be fossil, and only the five last are 
separated as Esperes ilouleuses. Of the not doubtful 
species, Bulimus sextonus, found fossil at Vdliers and 
Grignon, boars a great resemblance, according to the author, 
to Bulinus Inbrtcus; but he observes that the opening or 
mouth of the fossil shell is much shorter than that of the 
recent, and that the summit of its spire is less obtuse. It 
may be doubted whether even the ten first fossil species 
enumerated by Lamarck are all true Bulini. De Blainvdle 
quotes Defiance for thirty-seven fossil species.t [Helix.] 

• Vet, iii, 0, last Mil, ISZt. 

t Vor Hu- tuil>iiivit.ii>n* tu-rttrding to the farm of the shell, sun Tin Fimnssnt:'* 
irrr.it work 11 rotor; ', 71 ( 1 , X c: }, III* lttaiDrlUc, In hu ‘ Ailttiliotilt and Currru- 
tmn.-i,‘ ipotns the irrnus Holoo of lMSeaux .mil lirsy for on- of low division* 
of Itohmui l tin* n-vt-rsi’il 01 trlt himdril ijisrio* with Ihe ogeniug pointful at 
the two extreme. ios} and dives- ttulin*t ntrume as an example; but the type 
of the geuus Ilalea is i'nyn/rnyiiix ot tlrauarnaud. 


Justification, by the hot men of the several parties, some of 
whom ill treating of it leaned too much to Popert or Ju¬ 
daism, others to Antirioimamsm and Liberalism, some again 
to Pelagianism and Sociimuiistn, and others, liistlt, to Mti- 
nichausm and Fatalism, all very dangerous errors; and 
abundance of learned sophistry having been used m per 
plexing the plain and natural sense of the divinely inspired 
writers; and several hypotheses moreover invented purely to 
i serve a turn, which did hut the move still obscure what they 
j pretended to clear tip, and set at a wider distance those whom 
they laboured to reconcile bv their strained and metaphysical 
subtleties: they not only disagreeing about what was meant 
by justification, but even by tuith and by works, and in¬ 
deed about every term that is made use of either by St. 
Paul or by St. James when they speak to this point : and 
so feigning one apostle to write concerning a firet, and tho 
other concerning a second justification, or else one eoucein- 
ing a justification before men only, and the other emu t ill¬ 
ing the same before God ; one concerning a true, the other 
concerning a false faith, with a multitude of oilier ground¬ 
less inventions, utterly foreign to the minds of belli the said 
apostles; and many foolish contests having been started 
about words, that could have no other end but to raise a 
dust, there could nothing qpme forth more seasonably. if vv ell 
done, than a treatise of this nature/ The object of this 
book, which consists of two parts, or dissertations, was to 
explain and defend, first, the doctrine of fit. James, and, in 
the second, to demonstrate the agreement with him of fit, 
Paul; K being more particularly his aim, in the first dis¬ 
sertation, to show, ‘ That good works, winch proceed from 
faith, and are conjoined with faith, are a necessary condition 
required from us by God, to the end that by the New' lit an¬ 
gelical Covenant, obtained by and sealed in the blood of 
Christ, the mediator of it, we may be justified according to 
his free and unmerited grace.’ In the second. ‘ having in 
tho first place established this one point for his foundation— 
Thai St. Paul is to be interpreted by St. James, and not St. 
James by St. Paul, in consent with many of the antients, 
(and particularly of >St. Augustine himself,) who are of the 
opinion that the General Epistle of St. James, the first of 
St. John, and the second of St. Peter, with that of Si. Judo, 
were written, against, those who, by mismteipreting St. 
Paul’s Epistles, lutd imbibed a fpnd notion,as if f-uth with¬ 
out works were sufficient to save them: he shcnetli whence 
this obscurity and ambiguity in the terms of St. Paul might 
probably arise, which was the occasion that persons not well- 
grounded came to mistake or pervert the same. Bull 
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prove*, that, whore St. Paul speak* of justification by faith, 
ho intends the whole condition of the Gospel-covenant; that 
the faith required implies obedience: that it cannot he sepa¬ 
rated from olsalience ; and that obedience is made necessary 
to justification. The publication raised much dispute among 
divines. The first open antagonist was Mr. John Truman, 
a Non-conformist minister. Dr. Motley, bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, and Dr. Barker, the one from the divinity chair tit Ox¬ 
ford, and the other, ill a charge to his clergy, foibade the 
reading of the book, as a rash intrusion into things too high 
for such discussion. Though, for a while, much prejudice 
was excited against our author, yet, when he published his 
answer entitled 1 Kxamen Cerisuras' and Ins ‘ Apologia, 
his reputation increased, and tho soundness of his view was 
generally acknowledged. In testimony of his merit m this 
particuiai instance, Lord Chmicidlor Pinch presented him 
to a prebend in the church of Gloucester, In 1085 he,pub¬ 
lished lit* ‘ Confessm Pidci NicenfU," a work directed against 
tlie Amos and Socimuns. and Sahelians and Trilhiiisls, by 
which he gamed great celebrity both at home and abroad. 
In tho smile 5 car m wlncli lie was pieferred in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 1078, he received tile rectory of Avemng in 
Gloucestershire, from Philip Shepherd, Esq. ; and in the 
next year lie was installed archdeacon of Llandnff, on the 
nomination of archbishop Snncroft, and about the same 
time was complimented with the degree of doctor of divi¬ 
nity hy the Uinvtrsily of Oxford, for the service he had ren¬ 
dered iho church in Ins ‘ Dcfcnsio Pidra Nicena:.' In Ifipl 
lie puldislw,I his ‘ Judicium Ecdosicc t'atholicai,’ in vindi¬ 
cation of tlio Atialhcniu. its in Ins ‘ IVfonsio ),i had vindi¬ 
cated the fail li established at the council of Nuo, against 
Kro -copios. For this puhlicutiun the thanks of the whole 
clergy of Franco were transmitted to him through Bnssuet, 
bishop of Meaux. 11 is last work, published before liis death, 
was his ‘ Primitive ami Apostolical Tradition, Slc.' in which 
he pi mod, against Daniel Zmrker, that the pro-existence 
and divine nature of our Lord was an apostolical doctrine. 
In l ?e I he w.is nominated to the bishopric of ,St. David s, a 
promotion which ho ill lirsl declined, alleging Ins years and 
intlrmiues ; hut at length he gave a reluctant consent, and 
was con-,aerated al Lambeth mi the 2 !>tli of April, 1 705. It is | 
r.ouditnl as a bishop, as well in Hm Mouse of Lords as in Ins j 
diocese, was such as to justify a belief tlial, hail tie been 
earlier advanced to Ihut dignity, lie would have been of 
signal it so Close application to study had impaired his 
health, ami he expired on the 17th of Pchiuarv, 17(h), ami 
was buried at Brecknock. After his death lus sermons 
were published by his only sur\ iving son, in compliance 
with ins directions. Pci haps no act men* have more of a 
primitive character than those of Bishop Bull ; none more 
clearly discriminate between primitive doctrine and modern 
error. Their great * aim is to infuse into the hearts of 
Christians right apprehensions of the doctrine* ofdiustian- 
ity, and therefore lie deduceth them iiom Scripture, ami the 
purest ago* of the church : and at. the same unit* endeavouis 
to make such an impression upon their minds that they 
might purser their duty with some warmth, which he doth j 
wiih so much more authority by how much it appeareth 
that Ijc was directed himself with what he delivt red to 
Olliers Several tract* which it is said cost him tnuel. 
la!.,- r. were lost by his own neglect. Ills works, with n 
tops’ii* account of his ltfo and writings, were published by 
Rc.wrt Nelson, Ksip Hi* Latin works were collected, 
during his lifetime, into one volume folio, by Dr. Grabe, 
(Nelson, and Iiiographia Jtntannicu.) 

BULL-DOG. [Dor. ] 

BULL-FIGHTS, a very nntient and barbarous amuse¬ 
ment, which, under different modifications, has descended 
to modern limes, and is found m many of the countries of 
Europe, though the English form of it (bull-baiting) may 
almost lie said to have gone out of fhshion. 

Bull-fights wfere known to the antient Egyptians; arid also 
. to the Greeks -mure than 300 years before Christ. The Thes¬ 
salians had their regular festivals or tlay'- of bull-fighting. 
A* the Thessalians were celebrated lor their skill in horse¬ 
manship, it i* probable then combats resembled those of the 
Spaniards, the most celebrated of modern bull-lighters, und 
the only European people that have preserved the sport in 
it* perfection. The bull-fight, as we understand it, was not 
included in the games of tho Roman amphitheatres. It 
appears to have been common among the Moors, vvho are 
generally *uid to have introduced it with tho djerid and 
other equestrian and warlike sports into Spain in tire eighth 


century. Though disgusting from the quantity of blood of 
bulls, horse*, and men that frequently (lows in tho arena, a 
truo Spanish bull -fight, like those exhibited at Madrid, 
Seville, Cadi*, and tpff great cities of the south, is a gallant 
and imposing spectacle. It has often been described in 
prose and verse. In tbo first canto of Lord Byrort*s tbilde 
Harold, there is a description of otto at Cadi*, which i* not 
more poclicul than it is correct, A few word* in plain prose 
may convey some notion of tho game, to which Spaniards 
of both sexes and of all raitkB are passionately attached. 

The amphitheatre, or plaza do tores, in the great cities, is 
an extensive edifice partly built of stone and partly of wood 
it is open al. top, with seats running round ittmd rising above 
each other, and is capable of accommodating from 3000 to 
1 0,000 spectators. The lower tier of seat* 1* protected by a 
parapet, in front of which a very strong wooden fence, about 
ll feet high, is erected ; this fence runs (like the seats) all 
round tho arena, at the distance of from 12 to 20 feet from 
tiio lowest tier of seats. Tho ground-plan of tho plaza 
thus describes two circle*, No. 1 , or the inner circle, being 



the battle-ground, anil No. 2, or the outer circle, being the 
dace whore the men on fool lake shelter when hard pressed 
iy the hull. To allow of the latter movement, openings 
just, large enough to admit a man sideways are mailo m the 
.strung fence which separates the two circles. 

Tiio actors on the arena are, first, the hull, which ought 
1o bo of tho fierce Andalusian breed; second, the picadores, 
or men who attack the hull on horseback; third, the ban¬ 
derilleros, vvlro attend on the picadorcs, and are armed 
with sharp goads furnished with coloured streamers; 
fourth, the eiiulos, or men with glaring coloured cloaks, 
with which they distract the bull's attention; and fifth, 
tho matador, who directs most of the movements, gives 
the bull his finishing stroke, and vvho, in reality, may 
be considered as the chief performer. Each matador, as 
well as each picador, lias generally two e.hulos attached to 
liis person. "When ail is ready, there is a flourish of trum¬ 
pets ; then tho picadorcs with lances in rest caracole within 
the barricade, and the banderilUiro* anil cliulos, in tlieir old 
Spanish and bespangled ill-esses, slop lightly into the arena. 
The trumpets sound again—the combatants take up their 
places, and all is quiet, in the amphitheatre. Another 
flourish, and the bolts of the bull-stall are withdrawn, tlie 
gate in the barrier is thrown open, and the spectators shout 
El tore! (the hull ? ) who, if he lie a good one, gets into the 
midst of the arena at a single bound. The picadorcs await. 
Ins furious onset, their object being to wound him with the 
lance, nml then give him the go-by, avoiding the shock of 
bis charge, which is sometimes fatal both to man and horse. 
Generally speaking, however, fhe Andalusian horses used 
for the sport are thoroughly well in hand, and on their 
haunches, turning most nimbly on their hind legs ; and the 
men, by long practice, have such sure eyes and hand*, and 
are altogether so adroit, that any serious misfortune is to be 
looked upon rather as an accident than as an ordinary 
result. When any picador is closely pressed, the footmoii, 
both banderilloros and cliulos, rush to his assistance, and, 
by pricking him with their darts, and waving their red, 
scarlet, and yellow scarfs before his eyes, nearly always 
succeed in drawing off the bull's attention. These attacks 
mid defences are repented until successive wounds from the 
lance and the shorter goads of the banderilleros cause the 
poor hull’s flanks and shoulders to Stream with blood. At 
first these wounds madden him, but the loss of blood and 
his funrtus exertions gradually weaken and dispirit him. 
In most approved bull-fights, at a certain Stage, the pica¬ 
dorcs or horsemen withdraw, and leave the combat to tho 
banderilleros, each of whom carries a handerilla or goad, 
about two feet long, ornamented with a pennant, in ouch of 
his hands, but no cloak or dazzling ■scarf of any kind on his 
arm. Thus armed, the banderillero runs up to the bull, and 
stopping short when ha sees the animal s heed lowered to 
attack him, he fixes the two shafts, without flinging them, 
behind tho horns of the hull, at tlie vary’ moment that it is 
preparing to toss him. Hie pain thus occasioned makes 
the hull throw back his head and Irish his blow, on which 
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the nimble-footed bauderiUero retreats, one of bis comrades 
comes up to the charge, or a chulo throws a cloak over the 
bull's horns, ami so, by blinding it, prevents the renewal of 
the combat for sorue seconds. Should the banderillero fad 
in fixing his darts, and should tho bull bo still fresh, bo 
must rush to-one of the openings loft in the wuoden fence, 
and creep into the outer circle. The nimblest of the Imu- 
derilleros, instead of seeking the opening, which may be too 
distnnt for them to make in face of the bull's horns, will lay 
their hands on the top of the fence and spring over it; and a 
fine bull of the true breed has sometimes been known to go 
over after them, clearing the six-feet fence as an English 
hunter takes'a five-bar gate. 

At length* bellowing* of rage and |>ain, and his wavering, 
uncertain onsets, show that the poor bull's death is near. 
Then a great man in the privileged government boxes 
waves his handkerchief, and another flourish of trumpets 
gives tho signal to the matador to come forward and do his 
last office. Followed by some cbulos as auxiliaries and 
assistants, the matador advances with a red mantle, or a 
piece of red cloth attached to a short handle, in his Juft 
hand, and a long well-proved swoid in his right. Hu first 
of all drops on ono ltncc in front of the royal or government 
box, doffi, his cap, asks pei mission to finish the affair, 
draws his arm across his breast to the right and loll, throws 
down bis cap as a pledge that he must redeem, and then 
rises to do ins work. The pel lection of his performance 
consists in this—lie must wait the bull's charge, his person 
being partially, and Ins toledo blade wholly, nonce lied be¬ 
hind tho extended cloak, and ho must so receive the bull 
on its point that the sword shall penetrate up to the hilt in 
that particular part of the animal where neck and shoulders 
meet. When this happens, the bull staggers for a second 
or two, end then drops in the midst of the enthusiastic 
shouts of men, women, and children. As soon as the bull 
is dead, and sometimes before, another blast of trumpets is 
heard, and four powerful and richly caparisoned mules, with 
large bells round their necks and harnessed a-breast, trot 
into the arena. Their traces are hooked to a cross bar, 
which is attached to the bull’s horns; trumpets are sounded 
ami hands clapped, and away gallop the mules, bull and all. 
The barriers areagaiu closed, and the lists ready for another 
exhibition of torture and blood. (See a very graphic account 
in Madrid- tn 1835; see also Uoblado’s Letters from Spain, 
and Townsend’s very accurate and lively Travels m Spain.) 

BULLFROG. [K*ou.] 

BULL ACE, the English name of a kind of plum, the 
primus insititia of botanists. It is probably a mere variety 
of the sloe. 

BU'LLAIXE, a family of marine mollusks, which authors 
seem to agree m placing in the vicinity of Aplysia or La- 
p/ysia, os it is more generally but erroneously written. 
Thus Lamarck arranges it among his Gasteropoda, between 
the Calyptraeians on one side and the Laplysians on the 
other, making the family to consist of the three following 
genera, Acera or Akera, But Lea, and Bulla. Cuvier finds 
a situation for it in his fourth order of Gasteropoda, tin- 
Toctibranehians (Monopleurobranohians of Do BlainviUe), 
which includes both Aplysia and Umbrella. De Blamvtlle 
places it next but one to his Aplysian* (his family Patel- 
loideu intervening) under the family Akera, tho fourth of 
his third order ( Monopleurobranchtata ), of ins second sub¬ 
class ( Parucephalophvra Mmotca), of his second class ( Para- 
cephnlnphuni.) 

Lamarck's deem and De Blainvillc’s Lobarm are identical. 

LciBARiA. 

Body oval-oblong, subglobular, appearing to be divided into 
four ports : owe .anterior for the head and thorax, one on 
each aide for the natatory appendages or fins, and one 
posterior for the viscera. The an tenor fleshy disk termi¬ 
nates in an approach to a point near the middle of the body ; 
the branchiae covered by the mantle are so posterior that 
they ceeon to be almost at the extremity of the body, and 
below them would be the analogous situation for the shell, 
of which there is not even a rudimentary trace, Acera, 
camera, lata; Buiia carnota, Guy,: Idtmia, carmen, 
Blainv„ m European species, is the only example known ; 
but l>e Bhtinvilie observes that it may perhaps approach 
the small incompletely known molluxk on which MM. Quov 
and Gaimard have founded their g$nus Triple re, and which 
is figured in the atlas of tho voyage of the Uranic. Rang 
considers this opinion to be erroneous, for he declares that 


tho Triple re o! Quoy and Gaimard evidently belongs to 
the genus Clearhra. 
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BuUt/Kl. 

Lamarck assigned this name to those of tbe family which 
have the shell entirely hidden m the substance of tbe 
mantle. This shell is very open and delicate, und can 
hardly be said tn have more than tho first rudiment of the 
mlled-up form winch is in Bulla carried to gientcr per¬ 
fection. Pul/tea uperta, Lam. ( Hidtrea Plunciana, Lain, in 
the early edition of the Syst. des Anim.snm Vert.) Amvg- 
data marina (Armtndo do inert. Plane., But!,a uperta, Luc, 
Bulla uperta and Lobunu ijuadrituba of Gmeliti, which is 
found in almost all seas, generally on samlv bottoms, will 
serve for an example. The animal is whitish, more than 
an inch in length, and, au t'uvi-r observes, the fleshy shield 
formed by the vestiges of the Teutneula, the lateral borilciit 
of the foot, and the mantle occupied by tho shell, seem m 
divide it into four portions, whence Gmeim's term ijuudrt- 
lobu. The shell is delicate, white, seinitrauspari'iii, mu! 
consists almost entirely of aperture. The stomach or 
gizzard is armed with three very thick rhomhoidal hones or 
rather shelly pieces. 
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Kig. l.yh.vv of tlm buck* 2, «Mt> vit»w, lh" right; 3, tht* bAnu 1 * but Hu* -.<•«- 
trill !lithliy jilwtrt from the (lrrtrftl to slum iJtr j 1111*1 lirtv-rfii, 

4, itt'W of the tinder Milt*; it, the fleshy phili* nluclt rover* Hit* hiiImIkh’ jmitof 
the body; b, thv llt’>h> pi Ale llm! mis. as .1 looi ; c. U»<* purl whirU eouiAUi* 
tho shell • tl , n part of the brAiiclurt*; r Hie u*nl, J, llo* •’iwimon f, nlW of 
lit*' U'ktieU* i*nd oviduct j 6* shell in list uiktuta) ptwluoii ; <*, view of tho umW 
» roucuvu »utu. 

Bultoa has been found at a depth ranging from near the 
surface to VI fathoms. Mr. W. (..lark ibund three English 
species, two of them ( Bulhcta catena and B. punctata) at 
Exinouth and Torquay in pools at the time of the lowest 
spring tides; and a third (Bu'lreu pruinnsa) by dredging 
off Budlcigh Sulterton. The depth is not mentioned, hm 
it is probable that it was considerable, for the author says 
that it i» rare, and only occasionally to be procured by deep 
dredging seven or eight miles front the shore. The first of, 
Mr. Clark’s species, which is Bulla catena ol' Mmdftgtt, 
had a testaceous gizzard, but the gizzards of tho other two 
were unfuiftiGhed with shelly appendages. (Sec Mr. Gw** f 
description, 'Mol Joprn. vol, iii. p.337.) 0 ; SowerbjMf toft 
speaking of tlie use of the shelly pieces and their powerful 
adductor muscles, states that life animal of Biftipetf #$**0 
is sometimes distorted by Uaviujf swallowed 
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nuclein, which is a very thick and strong shell, nearly 
equal ip size to itself. 

De Blainville says of this genus that he charaeterisos it 
somewhat differently from Lamarck, who established it, and 
who only places under it the Adrtts (Aceratn), whose shell 
is internal; but us Do Blainville considers the animal to 
be of the first consequence, he distinguishes under the name 
of Bullcea those species which, whether tboir shell he ex¬ 
ternal or internal, have the foot thickest and not dilated 
into natatory appendages, having, in fact, habits different 
from the Bailee, according to his acceptation of the term, 
which swim very well and creep very badly. He divides 
Bullcea into 

1st. Those species which have an internal shell very in¬ 
completely rolled up without spire or columella, and selects 
as his example Bullcea aperta, the species figured above. 

2nd. Those speeies whose shell is internal mid very incom¬ 
pletely rolled up, with a columella and alveolar spire {spire 
rentire), and gives as an example Bn!la ampulla, 

3rd. Species whose shell is internal, the lateral lobes cir- 
rlions and more developed, and gives as an example i‘V 
russac's Bullcea (Quoy et Gaimard), boro figured from the 
Atlas Zoologique of the voyage of tho Uranic. 



[Ferussac’a Uullirvt.] 

In the ‘Additions and Corrections'to his Malueologie, 
De Blainville says that, in studying more attentively the 
species of these two genera, it seems to him that the giealer 
part would be better placed under Bulla than under Bullcea, 
where he would leave only lho species which selves for tho 
type, and another lately brought from the seas of New Hol¬ 
land by Quay and Guimard. lie then propose* an en¬ 
tirely now arrangement into seven groups represented by 
the following genera: 1. Bulliua (llu/'/ine) of Feriissac, 
with a projecting spire (example Bulla Lajtmkuiriana, 
Bust.) 2. Aplustre (Sebum.) 3. Bulla. *1. Atys. (Montf) 
!>. The form represented by Bulhi frngilts. fi. Svaphamlcr 
(Montf.), which is Bulla hgnaria. 7. Bulldui (Lam.). 

SORMKTUS. 

Cuvier observes that this form approaches very closely 
to that of his Bulimic, but lie adds that he does not find 
sufficient certainly m the imperfect materials afforded by 
Ailunson, to enable bun to found either a genus or even a 
species on them. Dc Blainville place, it as a genus next 
•to Lob.n but lu's description and figure are taken from 
Adanson. and he is obliged to add that it is established 
upon an animal 4 a-sez incomplelcment comm.' We give 
Ad.uixon's figure, but we do not think any satisfactory ni¬ 
ff r .ice can be drawn from it as to ihe position which Sor- 
yirtus should hold among the testaceous mollusea. 



[Sormetus AiUnsomi.) 

Bulla. 

Besides tho time Bulladai, the heterogeneous Bulla of 
Linnaeus comprised some of the Phi/sce and Avhalince, and 
of the Ovulu, Terebiifla, hyrnUv. bio. : in short, the genus 
comprised animals of entirely different organization: ter¬ 
restrial and marine testaoea—tho former breathing air and 
the hitter respiring water—were there placed side by side, 
Lamure.k retains the name (anil Cuvier seems to adopt his 
arrangement) for tho species whoso shell covered by a slight 
t|pid§nuis is sufficiently large to afford a retreat to the 1 


animal, and is more perfectly rolled up than the shell of 
Bullcea. Lamarck describes the shell of his Bulla as com¬ 
pletely rolled up (enroul^e), showing itself constantly un¬ 
covered. It is, generally speaking, only partially enveloped 
by tho animal, which can retreat into it almost entirely, 
has no distinct columella nor any true spire, unless indued 
that term bo applicable to the apex of Bulla fragilis, wbieh 
wo now proceed to describe. Its shell is ovate-oblong, very 
thin and fragile, of a horn colour, with very small trans¬ 
verse stria:, and the npux rises into tho rudiment of a pro¬ 
jecting spire. 



(tSullu frugilifl/] 


A, tin* vin»Ji \Wmhj; Um" .i|iertun*. (*, i\ h*w if tho ypiial id, blunting 
life nnj in which tin• shell w lollftl 1141. 1*. ihc .11 lm-tl 

Lamarck says that it inhabits the English channel (La 
Manche), near Nantes and Noirmoutieis. We now pro¬ 
ceed to gno an example of those species which while they 
have a little more solidity than Bulla fragiltx are still very 
delicate and ft agile in their texture. 



[I 3 ultu Velum ] 


Tim shell is very delicate, of a very light horn-colour 
when in fine condition, with a snow-white bund about the 
middle, bordered on each sale with a broad dark-brown 
one; the apex and base arc white, both bordered with dark- 
brown band*. There has been some confusion about tins 
shell. Lamarck refers to the figure of it for hi* or rather 
Bruguieres’ Bulla fasciatu. hut vve do not see why Grnelm's 
name should bo changed. Horn figures it as B, amp! us In: 
of the System a Naturae, which is a different shell, and is 
described by Linnaeus us having red hands. Bulla velum 
is said to be Oriental. 

As an example of the more solid Bullet, vve take the well- 
known species Bulla ampulla. The shell is ovate and 
suhglobose, beautifully mottled with white, plum-colour, 
and reddish. Instead of a spire there is an umbilical alveo¬ 
lus, Lamarck gives as a locality both the Indian and 
American oceans; Deshnyes, the European ocean and tho 
Indio*. The fine specimens which we have seen were 
stated to have been Oriental, 



[Bulla Ampulla.*] 


* From Hu overnight tho druftatniui in not ualug 11 mirror, the ahull ia 
tnndy to upperir reversed, or left-liui|»ii»d, n« th« collector* my; 
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Among the solid Bull® we must mention the common | 
Bulla lignaria of.our coasts, with its testaceous stomach or 
gizzard, so well known as the vehicle of Giuiim* half error, 
half fraud. Ho found these testaceous gizzards and elevated 
them immediately to the rank of shells sut generis literally, 
for he gave the genus his own name ami imposed upon 
many : ho went so far us to describe tho habits of his pro- 
tended testaceous animal. Drapurnaud first exposed this 
piece of char/atanric. 

Bulla has been hitherto found at nearly the same depths 
and on nearly the same bottoms with Bullcca. 

Fossil Bull vd,b. 

Lamarck enumerates four fossil species, all of thorn from 
Cirignon: G. Rowerby says that, such are only to be 
distinguished in the tertiary bods tuid in the green sand. 
Desluiyes in his tables,* sneaking of tertiary fossils only, 
gives two fossil species of Bui lata, one from tho sub- 
Apennine bods, amt one from Paris. Of Bulla he enume¬ 
rate:, 23 (basil in tho tertiary beds; and of these, two are 
both hung and fossil, viz. Bulla lignaria ami B. ampulla. 
Tho first ho places in Sicily, in ihu sub Apennino beds 
(Italy), and the Knghsli crag at Bordeaux anil Dax, in 
Tourainc, at Turin, Angers, Paris, and Valognes ; in short, 
in the beds of the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene periods 
of Lye 11. The second Deshayes quutes as occurring in beds 
of the Pliocene period only, viz. those of Sicily uml the 
sub-Apcnuino bods (Italy). In his edition of Lamarck (vol. 
vii., IHfiS.) ho takes no notice of B. ampulla as a fossil, but 
notices B. slriala (which ho observes lias been confounded 
with B ampulla) as a fossil species. He also remarks on 
the confusion between B. sol id a and B. cylindrical , and 
proposes that B. sulida should take the name of B. cyiin - 
iliira; that the Bulla cylindnca of Bruguiflres, living in the 
Mediterranean and European sous, should be called B. ryhn- 
draren (Pennant's name); and that the fossil Bulla from 
tho environs of Paris, con founded will* tho latter, should bo 
named Bulla BrugniireiA 

l>o Blainville places the following Mollusks under his 
family of Acirns (Acorata). 

Gasteroptera, 

whoso body is divided into two parts, the posterior being 
globular and joined by a peduncle to the anterior portion, 
which is small, but enlarged on each side into a considerable 
muscular expansion transversely oval, and cut or hollowed 
out in tlie middle, both above and below, rendering the ex¬ 
pansion biloliated, as it were, and an organ for swimming, in 
plaio of a foot, for creeping. Tho laturul gill is uncovered ; 
llicre is no shell. Example, (Jas/rroptcra Meckeli, hom 
tho Sicilian seas. 




f(J ij* tempter.i Meckeli.] 


The genera Atlas and Brileraphnn are also arranged 
by Do Blainville under his Ac'cres. [Atlanta and Bjsllk- 
rophov] 

BU LLETIN, a French word which has been adopted by 
tho English to signify a short authentic account of some 
passing event, intended lor tho information of the public. 
Bulletin is derived from ‘ bulla,' a sealed dispatch. (Du- 
c.iinge, Glossoriwni) ’When kings and other persons of 
high rank are dangerously ill. daily bulletins are issued by 
the physicians, relative to the state of the patient. In 
times of war, and after a groat battle, bulletins are soruc-- 
limus issued from the head-quarters of the victorious army, 
and are sent off to tho capital to inform the people of tlie 
success. This practice became common with the French 
grand array under the immediate command of tlie Emperor 
Napoleon from tho time of the campaign of Austerlitz in 
1805 till his abdication in 18 lb Ho issued a series of 
bulletins during each campaign, which were intended to 
give information to tlya people at home or the progress of 
bis operations and the triumphs of his arms. They were 
written in ft popular and somewhat inflated style, and at 
last fell into such disrepute with the Parisians, that they 

• t.yoU’e • of Grototfy** 8vt», edit, vol. til. npi>emUA 1. 

t Tlio utuno« ‘cy^iidi'ica’ tuul ‘cyliadfucp*’ arc ad nuaily alike, that 

we fear there will etiil be confute m. 


used to say of a man who lied largely, * II ment comma tm 
bulletin.’ 

BULLKYN. ANN. [Bolrvn.J 

BULLFINCH, or BULFINCH (in Latin Pyrrhula, 
in French Bouvrruil), tho name of a genus of birds sepa¬ 
rated b,y Brissoil from the Grosbeaks, afterward* again in¬ 
corporated with them, atid now by Terarainck and others 
again arranged under Brinson's name Pyrrhula. 

The following is Temminck’s generic elinroctor 

Bill short, hard, epuico-convex, thick, swollen (botnM) 
on the sides, compressed at the point mid toward* the edge 
(urfite) which advances upon the forehead; upper inaudible 
always curved ; lower mandible more or less so. 

Nostrils basal, lateral, rounded, most frequently hidden 
by tlie plumage of the forehead. 

I'M, with the tarsus shorter than the middle toe; the 
front toes entirely divided. 

Bings short, the threo first quills graduated (ftagees), 
the fourth longest. 

Tail rather long, slightly rounded or squared. 

The place generally assigned by ornithologists to the 
bullfiriclies.between the grosbeaks and the crossbills,appears 
to be tlieir proper position. Their food consists principally 
of seeds and kernels ; and though the smaller species con¬ 
fine themselves for the most part to grain or seeds which 
they open, rejecting tho husk, some of tho foreign species, 
us Temminck observes, have the bill excessively large atul 
strong, and capable of fracturing the most ligneous seed 
eases. Cold and temperate climates, adds the author last 
quoted, appear to produce the greatest number of species. 
They are found in Europe and America. The North of 
Asia appears to bo equally their cradle, but the; have 
never yet been observed in New Holland, and but few 
have been noticed in Africa, while South America produces 
many. All tho known specie* are subject to a double 
moult. The males and females differ, and can lie easily 
distinguished in all stages of life. Tho young of the year 
differ but liltlu from the old birds, and only till their au¬ 
tumnal moult, 

European' Species'. 

We select as an example tlio common bullfinch, l.e 
Bouvrewl and liouvreuil commun of tho French (Buff, 
mid Tennn.); Pi pome of (he same nation, according to 
Belon; Ft ingucllo ntaritio, Ciufohtto, Kufiuletin, Mona- 
rhino, of the Italians ; Dorn-pope of the Dunes and Nor¬ 
wegians, Dom-hrrre of the: Fauna Sueciea, Blutflnck, Both- 
burstigrr Gimprl, and Der Gimprl or the Germans, Dr 
Gtnidrittk of the Netherlander*, V Chwyhanytid, and Bhaum 
goch of the antient British, Loxia Pyrrhula of Linmeus, 
and Pyrrhula vulgaris of Brinson. 

The native song of this common but pretty bird is very 
soft and simple, but so low that it is almost inaudible. It* 
call is a plaintive whistle, and when feeding it utters a low 
short twitter. If has however acquired great celebrity from 
tlio facility with which it learn* to whistle musical airs, and 
from the retention of its memory when well educated and 
carefully attended to. ' Those winch are to he taught,' says 
Bechstem, ‘must be taken from the nest when tho leathers 
of tho tail begin to grow, and must he fed only on rape-seed 
soaked in water and mixed with white bread ; eggs would 
kill them or make them blind. Their plumugc is then of 
n dark ash-colour, with tho wings and tail blackish brown. 
The males may be known at first by their reddish breast. 
so that when these only are wished to be reared they may 
be chosen in the nest, for tho females are not so beautiful 
nor so easily taught, though they answer the purpose of 
call-bird* as well as the maie.' Mrs. Charlotte .Smith how¬ 
ever says (Nat. Hist, of Birds) she hail a nest of bull¬ 
finches given her of which only one was reared: it was a 
lien, which she kept only because sho bad reared it, hut the 
bird bung in the same room with a very fine Virginian 
nightingale, whoso Bong site soon acquired, and went 
through (he same notes in a lower and softer tone. * Although 
tlio young,’ continues Beehstem, ‘do not warble before they 
can iced themselves, one need not wuit for this to begin 
their instruction, for it will succeed better, if one may say 
no, wheiSl'nfusuil with tlieir food ; since experience proves 
that they learn those airs more quickly and remember them 
better which they have been taught just alter eating. It 
ha* been observed several times that these birds, like the 
parrots, are never more attentive than during digestion. 
Nine months of regular and continued instruction arc ite- 
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oessary before tlie bird acquires what amateurs cell firm¬ 
ness ; for if one ceases before this lime, they murder the air 
by suppressing or displacing the different parts, and they 
often forgot it entirely at their first moulting. In general 
It is a good thing to separate them from the other birds, 
even after they are perfect, because, owing to their groat 
quickness in learning, they would spoil tlm air entirely by 
introducing wrong passages; they must be helped to con¬ 
tinue the song when thoy stop, and tlie lesson must always 
be .repeated whilst they are moulting, otherwise they will 
become mere chatterers, which would bo doubly vexatious 
after having had much trouble in teaching them.' The 
translator adds to this that ho does not recommend the 
employment of bird-organs for instruction, because they arc 
rarely accurate, and their notes aru harsh and discordant; 
for bullfinches repeat the sounds exactly as they hear them, 
whether harsh or false, according to the instrument used. 
‘ Tho good and pure whistling of a man of taste, lie further 
observes, ■ is far preferable; the bird repeats it in a soft, 
flute-like tone.’ When one cannot whistle well, ho recom¬ 
mends the use of a flageolet. 

In corroboration of this tho lion. Dailies Barrington, in 
his interesting letter to Dr. Matv, then (!7rd) secretary of 
tho Royal Society, detailing experiments and observations 
on the singing of birds, states that, though many of them 
are capable of whistling tunes with mir more gross intervals, 
as is well known by the common instances of piping bull¬ 
finches and canary-birds, this urises from mere imitation of 
what they hear when taken early from the rust; fi r if tho 
instrument from which they learn is out ol tune, they as 
readily pipe the fatso us the true notes of the composition. 
Hod ho adds, that as birds adhere so stcdfnstiy to the sumo 
practise notes in tint same passages, though they never 
tumble themselves about what is called time or harmony in 
mu sic, it follows that a composition may ho formed for two 
piping bullfinches, in two pans, so as to constitute u m* har¬ 
mony, though cither of the birds may happen to begin or 
stop when they please. He procured such a composition by- 
Mr. Zeidlor, which he sent with his letter, remarking that it 
need scarcely be observed that there cannot possibly be 
much variety in the part of the second bullfinch, fthuicy, 
on tho information of u friend, status that the bullfinches 
imported from Germany have been < iuoily taught to sing by 
wcuvers whilst at work at their looms, which is said to ac¬ 
count for tho birds beginning to sing when the head of a 
person standing before him is moved backwards and for¬ 
wards. A single air wiili a short prelude is genoially as 
much as I lie bird can learn and remember: but Uoihstom, 
who asserts this, allows that there are sonic of thorn winch 
can whistle distinctly three different airs, without spoiling 
or confusing them in the least. In truth, as the same au¬ 
thor observes, there are different degrees of capacity among 
the bullfinches as Well ns in other animals. Otto young 
bullfinch learns with ease and quickness, another with diffi¬ 
culty and slowly : the former w ill repeat without hesitation 
several parts of a song; the latter will hardly be able to 
whistle oi'» after nmo months' uninterrupted touching. 
Those birds which loam with most difficulty are said to 
remember the songs, when once learnt, better and longer, 
and rarely forget them even when moulting. To these 
altr.a-fiva qualities of the bullfinch must be added its obe¬ 
dience and capability of strong attachment, which it show's 
by :■ variety of little endearing actions; and it lias been 
known even to repeat words with an accent and tone indi¬ 
cative of sensibility, if, as Beelistein observes, one could be¬ 
lieve that it understood them. Of its attachment the fol¬ 
lowing are instances: - Buffon asserts that tame bullfinches 
have bean known to escape from the aviary, and live at 
liberty in tho woods for 11 whole year, and then to recollect 
the beloved voice of the person who had reared them, re¬ 
turning, never more to leave her. Olliers, when forced to 
leave their master, sro said to hue died of grief. They 
well remember an injury. One of them having been thrown 
down, cage and all, by some low people, did not scorn at first 
much disturbed by the fall, but afterwards, when it saw a 
shabbily-dressed person, it fell into convulsions, and died in 
one of those fits eight months after the first accident. A 
bullfinch belonging to a lady was subject to frightful dreams, 
under the pressure of which it would (all from its perch and 
beat itself in the cage; but no sooner did it hear tho affec¬ 
tionate voice of its mistress than, notwithstanding the dark¬ 
ness, it became at once tranquil, and mounted its perch to 
Beep again, Buffon's story of the return of the escaped 


bullfinch is corroborated by the amiable qualities ascribed to 
it by Bechstein, for he says that, among other feats, it may- 
bo accustomed to go and return, provided the house is not 
too near a wood, and that the surest means of preventing 
too long an absence is to put a female bullfinch ip a enge in 
the window, or to leave her in tho room with her wing 
clipped; when the affection of the male will soon bring him 
hack to her, nor will he ever abandon her altogether. Our 
limits will not permit us to dwell longer on the manner* of 
this interesting little bird in captivity, and we must refer 
tho reader for such information owl the mode of treatment 
to Bcchstcin’s ' Cage Birds' above referred to. Several 
hundreds of taught birds, we may observe, are annually sent 
to Berlin, London, and other capitals, by tho German bird- 
sellers, and form a small article of commerce, at a price 
varying from otic to several pounds sterling a piece, ac¬ 
cording to the merits of the bird. The tune, Of the arrival 
of tiicsa merchants in London is April or May. 

Fond. —In a state of nature the bullfinch feeds on pino 
and fir seeds, corn, linseed, millet, rape and nettle sail, all 
sorts of berries, and the buds of most trees, among which 
those of tho oak, beech, pear, plum, cherry, anil ironscheny 
are favourites. Bewick says that in tho spring- ii frequents 
gardens, where it is usefully busy in destroying the worms 
which are lodged in the buds. Busy it i» ; but we are com¬ 
pelled to add that its utility, to the horticulturist at least, is 
no longer questionable. In it* devastation it may now and 
theft, and no doubt docs find a worm in a bud ; but its nlqeijt 
is the. bud, not, the worm. ‘They feed most willingly upon 
those buds of trees wtuc.h break forth before, indeed are 
pregnant w ith, the leaves and flowers, especially those of 
tho apple-tree, penr-trec, peach-tree, and other gulden trees; 
and by that means bring no small detriment, to the gar¬ 
deners, who therefore bate and destroy them as a great 
pest of their gardens, intercepting their hopes oi fruit.' 
Sue.b is tVilKighby's verdict. 1 I have known,’ soys Selby, 

‘ a pair of these birds to strip a enmmloiablc-sizcd plum-tree 
of every bud in the space ot two days. These buds air nut 
swallowed whole, but first minutely divided bv the toinia of 
the powerful bill.’ ‘ Its delight,’ observes Mr. Knapp in 
his interesting and lively ‘ Journal of a Naturalist,’ 1 is m the 
embryo blossoms wrapped up at this season (spring) m the 
bud of a true; and it is very dainty and cftrnms m its choice 
of this fond, seldom feeding upon two kinds ot the sumo 
time. Ii generally commences with the germs ol our huger 
ami most early gooseberry ; and the blight red breasts of 
four or five rock buds, quietly feeding on the leafless hush, 
are a very pretty sight; but the consequences are ruinous 
to the crop. When the cherry buds begin to come fmwnid, 
they quit the gooseberry, and make tremendous havoc with 
these. 1 have an early wall cherry, a may-duke by reputa¬ 
tion. that has for years been it great favourite with (lie bull¬ 
finch family, and its celebrity seems to be communicated to 
each successive generation. It buds profusely, but is uti- 
nnailv su stripped of its promise by these feathered rogues. 
Unit its kind might almost be doubted. The Orleans and 
green-gage plums next form a treat, and draw their atten¬ 
tion from wlmt remains of the cherry. Having banqueted 
here a while, they leave our gardens entirely, resorting to 
the fields and hedges, where the sloe-bush in April Jur- 
nishes them with food.’ 

Nest. - Bewick places it in hushes, and says that it. is 
composed chiefly of moss,—Bechstein in the most, retired 
part of a wood, or in a solitary quickset hedge, adding that 
it is constructed, with little skill, of twigs which are covered 
with moss. Graves says that it is mostly found in the 
thickest part of a black or white thorn bush, and that it is 
rompo-ed of small twigs and moss, and is lined with soft 
dry fibres. Temminck states that it builds in the elevated 
and least accessible forks of trees (dans les enfourchemens 
elcvf-s et les moins accessibles des arbres). Mr. Rennie 
observes, that lie is at a loss to conceive on what authority 
Montbeillard describes the neat as consisting of moss, lined 
with soft materials, with an opening said to be the least 
exposed to the prevailing wind; and no less why M. Tem¬ 
minck says ‘it builds in tho Most elevated and least acces¬ 
sible forks of trees;’ and he quotes I*athorn as declaring 
that, the bird rarely uses moss, observing that ho has seen a 
considerable number of the nests, and never found any of 
the circumstances stated by Monthoillaid and Temminck 
hold good; and that he * sometimes found them in low 
tliick bushes, hut most commonly on the flat branch of a 
spruce pine or silver fir,’ usually about four feet from the 
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ground, and sometimes lower. Ho is inclined to say that 
the bird never uses moss. Selby agrees with Rennie, gene¬ 
rally sneaking, aud describes the nest as shallow and formed 
of small sticks, lined with a few root-fibres in a tow tree, or 
in tho thickest underwood ; and so does Jeuyns, who places 
it generally in thick bushes, and says that it is composed of 
dry twigs and lined with fibrous roots. Those discrepancies 
may perhaps be accounted for by difference of locality and 
circumstances, for we know how birds will modify their 
selection of materials in conformity thereto. The eggs aro 
generally four or five; Temminck says from three to six, 
but. in this country tho number is usually four, of a bluish- 
while, speckled ami streaked with purplish or pale orange- 
brown at tho large end. and rather obtuse. The young are 
generally hatched in Mayor the beginning of June, and 
there are frequently two broods in a year. Time of incuba¬ 
tion fifteen days. 

fipngraphical distribniion. —The species is widely spread. 
They are common in most parts of northern Europe, ex 
tending into Russia and Siberia: in the south of Europe 
they occur only as birds of passage. They are said to winter 
in Italy, (<i;,-n<_r says that about the Alps the bird is nailed 
Franguel lnvvrnengk—that is ‘ winter finch.’ Bonaparte 
notes it as • ram, d‘ mverno, Avventizio' near Rome. Tlnui- 
berg long ago said that the common bullfinch was found in 
Japan, and this is corroborated liy Dr.jJe .Siebold, for it is 
one of the European species which he found in that country. 
The bird is particularly common in the mountainous forests 
of Ueiiuany ; and it is from Cologne and other spots, 

• Wlicro IUhmiur htr<j < $b In# vint’f umonj;,* 
that the market for piping-bullfinches is principally sup¬ 
plied. Bechstein mentions that tlu-re arc schools for those 
little musicians in Hesse and Fulda, and at Wultersiiauseu 
near Gotha. With us the bullfinch is a constant resident. 

Uescrljd um. — Male : length about six inches and three- 
quarters, two inches and tin ee-quarlers being takeU up by 
the tad, winch is rather forked, and of a lustrous black, shot 
as it were with iron blue. Bill six Hues m length, short, 
thick, ami black. Shanks eight lines high, and black. 
Indus of a chestnut colour. Crown of the head, circle round 


Young of the year .—At first ash-colour, with wing* and 
tail of blaekiah-lirown; afterwards more like the female till 
the autumnal moult; hut the young males may always bo 
known by the greater tinge of roil about, the breast, 

Varieties.' —1. Black. — This variety may be produced 
artificially by feeding the bird entirely on hem paced, in 
which case a change of diet, will often produce the true 
colours. Bechstein says it will arise from being kupt when 
young in a totally dark place ; and that females, either from 
ago or from the diet above-mentioned, are most subject lo it. 

2. White. —This is merely an albino of an ashy or dusky 
white, or cream-colour, the parts which are generally bluets 
are more shaded than the rest. There is a specimen from 
Middlesex m the British Museum. 

3. Speckled or variegated — Spotted with black and white, 
or while and osh-colmir, besides tliu natural hues, Sol by 
says that; Captain M it ford Uillul one, of which both the 
wings were white. 

-I. Bechstein mentions varieties under the name of the 
Large Bullfinch, about the size of a thrush, and the mid 
tiling or common. He treats the dwarf variety, which is 
said to be, not. so large as a eliafiim-.il, ns a bird-catcher's 
stoiy ; for lm observes that this difference of size occurs in 
all kinds of birds, and says ho has had opportunities every 
year of seeing hundreds both wild and tame, and adds, that, 
iio has even found in the same nest sumo as small as red¬ 
breasts, and others as large as a crossbill. 

II v mu os. 

1. The offspring of a female reared in the house from the 
nest, and of a male canary. In shape and colour the hybtid 
pint liken of the hues of the parents. Bechstein states that 
its note is very agreeable, and softer t him ibut of Ihe canary, 
and that the bird is very si-mcc, as tip; union rarely succeeds. 
When tried, a very ardent and spirited canary should be 
chosen. 

2. The offspring of n bullfinch and female canary. Tho 
translator of Hochstein’s interesting little book says, that 
the sexes nbovc-nnmtiimud once produced five young ones, 
that died on n journey which they could nut hem. Their 
large beak, and the blackish down with which they were 


tho lull, and upper part of the throat of the same hue with 
ihe tad. Nape, hack, and shoulders deep gray, or rather 
bluish-grey. Cheek*, heck, breast, belly (to the centio of 
it), nud llanks red. ltttmp and ve.nl white. Greater wing- 
coverts tipped and margined With a French or pinkish- 
white, forming a transverse bar across the wing. 



[Tyrrhiila Vul*un*. M-ufeAj 

Female .—Somewhat less than the male, and of a reddish- 
grey where he is red: hack brownish-grey: feet brownisb- 
bltu-k. The colours generally less bright than in the mate. 


* tt» p«»vin«Ul uathoit nve Monk, Ooalhood, Ooallybotul, Honj., 

Tony hoop, Alp, No jut For ftohtft'fl opinion {in hi# folio tfottt tho 

Ottllftnch is the auxuX.\s «n<l f/.kl.*yxb*o$oi of i bo Ureok?. nn4 
tioiit thcroon, Hi,aokcav. The ' quutiuin’ in tlni small *to , 1557, make# 

the builiitich lHy eighteen eggs. 


vorared, showed that they were more like their father than 
ruol her, 

Asiatic Spi-cils. 

Of those we select Pyrrhuhi tfynoica us an example* The 
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ailult male w ornamented round the base of the bill with 
a circle of rich red, going off in spots upon the cheeks. 
The front is covered with small lustrous white leathers, of 
a silvocv white, lightly shaded upon the borders with red ; : 
all the lower parts of the body, the inferior coverts of the | 
tail and the rump are of a brilliant rose-colour, or clear ! 
carmine; the upper parts are ash-coloured, lightly tinged j 
with rose: wings and tail brown, with ash-coloured borders. J 

The female is brown, of a light brown or earth-colour ! 
above, with longitudinal lines of deeper brown upon each 
feather. The lower parts are of a very clear brown 01 
Isabella-colour, with longitudinal striae of a somewhat deeper 
brown upon the middle of the feathers. The tail is slightly 
notched at the end, and the bill and feet in both sexes are 
of a clear brown. Length about 5 inches and f> Kths. M. 
Jlcmprich found this species near Mount. Sinai, in Arabia: j 
and there are specimens in the museums of the Pays-bas | 
and of Berlin. Temminck, from whose work the figures 
and description are taken, thinks it possible that • the social 
bullfinch’ may he found some day in the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, and that it may easily pass in its 
migrations the arm of the sea between Asia and those isles. 

Temminck received his specimen from Professor Lichten¬ 
stein ; and it was one of the discoveries of the travellers 
sent not long ago by tlie King of Prussia into Egypt with 
a view of obtaining objects of natural history. 

A species from the Himalaya mountains, Pyrrhuht Erv- 
ihrorejihala, figured in Mr. Gould's beautilul work, comes 
near to the common bullfinch of Europe except in the form 
of the tail, which is decidedly forked, while in the European 
it. is nearly even There is a specimon of Pyrhuia Ery- 
thrnct’phala in the British Museum, and another in that of 
the Zoological Society. 

African Species. 

We select Pyrrhvla Gigathincit. This speeies is charac¬ 
terized by a very thick hill, and a slightly notched tail. The 
colours of the sexes do notvary greatly. In the male a 
greyish colour tinted with bright rose covers nil the lower 
parts of the body, the throat, and the circle round the hill ; 
this lint is palest on the throat. The crown of the head is 
pure ash-colour, and tiu ashy brown is spread over the nope, 



(Pyrrliulo (JigaUitiwii ; tower figure, male.] 


the back, and the wing-coverts, A faint rose-colour tinges 
the plumage of the rump and the edges of the C|uiUs and 
tail-feathers, all of which are bordered towards the end with 
whitish upon a black ground. The two middle quills are the 
shortest. The wings roach to the extremity of the tail- 
feathers; and the bill is of a fine red. Length,four inches 
six lines. 

Tlie female has no rosy tint except on the edges of the 
quills and tail-feathers, and on the rump, where it is very 
faint. The upper parts are of an Isabella-brown, anil the 
wings edged with a brighter tint of the same. The eircle 
round the hill and the throat arc ash-coloured; the lower 
parts of a pure Isabella-colour ; and the middle of the belly 
while. Bill same as in the male. 

This bird is figured in the great French Work on Egypt 
fplate 5, fig. 8). and was lately sent home by the German 
travellers to the north of Africa. It inhabits Egypt and 
Nubia. There are specimens in the Berlin museum, and 
in those of the Ptm-bas and of Frankfort. 

American Species. 

We take Pyrrkula Cinereala as an example. Head, 
cheeks, bark, and scapulars ashy-bluish, wings and tail 
(linker, but all the feathers of those parts are bordered with 
a-,h colour. There is a small white spot on the wing, formed 
by the white towards the base of the quills, beginning with 
1 lif fourth; the three first have no white. All the lower 
parts are white, with the exception of the Hanks, which are 
clouded with ash-colour. Bill coral-red, very strong, large, 
and as it were swollen (bombe). Feet, ash-coloured. Length 
■H inches. Inhabits Brazil where it is said to be common. 



[Pyrriotfn Cim-renin. 

BULLIARD, PIERRE, a botanist, was born at Aube- 
pierre-en-Barrois, about the year 1742, and studied at the 
college of Langres, where ho early displayed a taste for 
natural history. After his preliminary education was finished, 
a situation was obtained for him in the abbey of Churvaux, 
where he found time to prosecute his favourite studies; and 
though be afterwards removed to Paris, with a view to apply 
to medicine os a profession, liis zeal for natural history in¬ 
duced him to devote himsolf entirely to this subject. Being 
previously an able draughtsman, he now learnt to engrave, 
and in 1774 published the ‘Flora Pavisionsis,’ 6 vols. Svo., 
the figures being drawn, engraved, and coloured by himself. 
In 1778 he published ‘ Aviceptologie Franqaise, ou Truitfi 
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general des toutes loa runes dont on pout so servir pour of this period, 1546, the silver mines of Potosi were dis* 
ii rend re les Oiseaux,' Paris, l vol. 12rao., reprinted in 1796. covered, and added very considerably to the produce of the 
In 1779 he commenced his largest work, entitled ‘Herbier American mines. In 1590 some gold mines had been 
do la France,’ tlio first division of which, comprising opened in Chili; and the average annual supply of gold 
■L’Histnire des Plantes vtnfneuses et suspectes de < la and silver to Europe from all these sources during the 5 4 
Franco,'while in tho course of publication in tho form of years from 1546 to the end of the 16th century has been 
numbers, was seized by the police, under the pretext that estimated at rather more than 2,000,0007. sterling. In the 
it was a dangerous work. More than 500 copies were meantime the fashion of applying the precious metals to 
seized; and it was not till after the lapse of seven months the making of articles of domestic utility as well as of orna- 
tliat tho author was able to recover his property. Evei. ment increased considerably. Another important vent for 
then only thirty-seven copies were restored to him. This bullion was during this time found in tho trade that giew 
volume is therefore extremely rare, and its very existence is out of tho discovery of the route to India by the Capo of 
to many unknown, owing to tho second division, or ‘ If His- Good Hope, in the prosecution of which it was long nccos- 
toira des Champignons,’ bearing on the title-page the words sary to pay for eastern products in gold and silver, be- 
‘ Tome premier,’ though it did not appear till 1790. The cause Europe had then little else to offer at prices which 
remaining six volumes contain only plates, principally of admitted of exportation to India. Tim improvements which 
fungi, of which ono livrnison appeared annually, each since that time have been brought about in our mauufac- 
oontuiiiiiig <18 coloured plates, making in all 576; but at turing processes have so changed the nature of this trade, 
the end of tho eighth volume are 24 plates, to which how- that the exports from England to India have tit times much 
ever there is no reference In tho index of that volume. exceeded the value of (he goods imported in return, and 

This work was discontinued, owing to the death of the tho balance has come fbfwmvt in bullion, 
author m 1793. The letter-press in the first two volumes During the f 7th century Humboldt estimates the average 
is not now of much value; but tho plates of flowering annual supply of tho American mines at 16,000,000 of dollars, 
plants are ill general good, and have, in many instances, about 3,333,3337.;- in tho next half century at 2-2,500,000 
received tile commendation of Do Candolle; those of the dollars, or <1,687,300/.; and in the 53 years following, viz., 
fungi are frequently cited not only by the botanists of from 1750 to 18U3, at 35,300,000 dollars—7,354,166/. The 
France, but by all writers on European fungi. It is to be produce of single years at the beginning of the present 

regretted, however, that several inaccuracies m numbering century is stated to have been greater than the average 

the plates have in many instances led to confusion and error: here mentioned, and to have somewhat exceeded 9,000,000/. 
a corrected index to the whole work would, by counteracting of sterling money. 

the effects of such inaccuracies, bo of great utility. A second The revolution in the Spanish American dominions in 
part of the work appeared at Paris in 1832, entitled‘Figures 1810 very materially affected the productiveness of the 
des (Uniuipignons, servant de Supplement aux Planches do mines. The proprietors of many of them were forced to tty 
Halliard, pomlos d'apres Nature, et lithographices par J. B. from the country, and the works of all the greatest mining 
l.etdlicr,' in small folio, six cabiers, containing the plates establishments wgre eithar destrojrd or suffered to fall u> 
from 003 to 638. ruin. The affect'of this political convulsion upon the pro- 

Bulliard published also, in 1783, ‘ Dietionnaire Elemon- duction of the precious metals was immediate and important, 
tmre de Botamquo,' Paris, in folio, with two plates. It was but has perhaps been somewhat exaggerated. It appeals 

reprinted in the same form in 1797, and again, having been from the returns sent to the English government by our 

noised and remodelled by L. C. Richard, in 1779, in 8Vo.; consular agents, that the total value of hul'ion produced m 
and subsequently, with many additions by tho same cmi- tho mining districts of Mexico and South America during 
nent botanist. Ill 1802. 20 years, from ta 10 to 1829, amounted to 60,105,891/., 

Bulliard was the inventor of the art of printing plates of being equal to ail animal average supply of 3,008,291/. 
natural history in colours, and he employed it in all his stalling money; the annual average value m the 20 pro¬ 
works. , . ceding years, from 1 790 to 1809, wop 0,106,705/. Tim 

BULLION, a term which is strictly applicable only to produce in part of the laltsr period has, owing to the ap~ 

uncoined gold and silver, hut which has been frequently plication of English capital, been greater than it was in 
used in discussions relating to subjects of public economy the first years following the revolution ; and there is reason 
tu denote those metals both in a coined and an uncomod to expect that hereafter the mines in those quarters may 
stall. yield n produce equal to anything they have formerly 

Among tho earliest notices of the estimation in which tlm yielded. By returns received from the British consuls lit 
precious metals were held wo find (Genesis, chap, xii.) that Mexico and Peru, it appears that the gold and, silver 
Abraham was ‘ rich, in cattle, and ill silver, and in gold.' raised in those two states iri tlio year 1834 amounted in 
For the field which he bought as a burial-placo for Sarah value to 3,060,276/. . Nil statement has jet been given of 
he gave 400 shekels of silver, not in coined money, but ‘ by tho produce in that year of the mines ill Chili, in the re- 

weight, according to the currency of the merchants.' (Gen. public of Rio de la Plata, Brazil, Columbia, apd tho republic 

oh. xxiii.) Joseph, the descendant of Abraham in the third of central America, the aggregate of which may ho fairly 
generation, was sold by his brethren for thirty pieces of estimated at 1 , 000 ,OoW. sterling. 

silver; which makes it probable that silver bullion was then Ah official statement recently transmitted from Mexico 
divided info pieces of known weight and fineness, answering mentions that tile Fresnilla mines in Zacatecas, which were 
the purposes of coin, if-indeed this money was still uncoined. , formerly worked on account of the goverhiuent, have been 
Frequent mention is jnoho in the book of Kings of the gold | leased to a company of private adventurers, natives of 
of Oplur, a large amount of which was procured by Solomon Mexico, who are already obtaining froth tlm mines a weeklv 
for ornamenting the interior of the temple. The statements produce of .from 70 to 100 bars of silver, each' bar, of 1000 
of Herodotus and othev Greek and Roman writers con- dollars value.' At tho moan of thinio two rates, the yearly 
corning the amount of the precious metals possessed by produce of the Fresnilla'mines;'atone will amhunt to nearly 
some individuals are mixed up with so much that is im- one million sterling. 

probable, that it is hardly possible to draw from them any It is 1 'estimated by Mr. Jacob ,tbat the gold and silver 
certain conclusions. The supply of gold and silver in those annually yielded by tho mines of Hungary and Trans* I- 
days appears to have come from various quarters. Asia, vauia amount'to about 3,000,000 of fieri ns (312.500/.). 
Egypt, Nubia. Ethiopia. Thrace, and Spain, are said to The official statement published by themmister of finance 
have yielded the greater part. Little more than conjee- in St,'Petersburg gives tho annual average produce of the 
turo can be offered as to tlm amount of bulliou which in gold mines in the Ural mountains, during the last 11 jours, 
those remote times was annually added to tho stock in at a sum equal in English money to 606,724/, The silier 
Europe. yielded by the Altai and Da-uriau nliues is more lo»*e!y 

The discovery of the mines in America did not at first given, on the same authority, at 1060 poods per annum, 
add materially to the stock of bullion in Europe. Humboldt dquul in value to 130,000/. It is further stated, that during 
has estimated tho amount which America famished to 1635 a considerable quantity of gold was procured by wasli- 
Europo in tho years 1492 to 1521 at 52,000/. per annum, ings on the Altai' mountains, but no'estimate «f the amount 
During the 25 years that succeeded the conquest of Mexico has been given, The government of Rus-ia has of bite 
in 1521, the annual supply, as estimated by the same yenrs endeavoured to place platinum among the precious 
authority, was 630,000/., making a total addition of about metals, by putting into circulation coins made of that metal; 
17JW0.00U/. sterling in the course of 54 years. At the end but the experiment does not appear to have answered. A 
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want of confidence in the stability of its price makes it im¬ 
possible to circulate any large amount, of platinum coin. 
The minting of the platinum is confined to the produce of 
tho government platinum mines. 

A new source of supply, its regards gold, lias lately been 
found in tho U.S. of America. The first notice of gold of 
native produce, on the records of the mint of tho U.S,, 
occurred in I SI - 1 , when tho value of 11,000 dollars (about 
2 . 100 /.) was received in that establishment. The average 
received during the ten following 5 curs was very small, viz., 
2)00 dollars, or little mom than 500/. In 1825 the amount 
received was 17,000 dollars (3300/.) ; and since that time 
the mereice lias been considerable. The gold region, which 
ot first was thought to lie confined to N. Carolina, has 
been found to commence in Virginia, and to extend to 
N. and 8 . Carolina. Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The productiveness of this region since 1 824 will he par¬ 
tially seen from Iho following table :— 
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The gold in these slates is sometimes found in the form 
of small particles of metal mixed with sand, and it 1 * 
then obtained by the simple process of washing ; in other 
places it. aeruis below the surface in the form of ore, 
which must be reduced by smelting. The gold of native 
production is.said to be much greater in value than is indi¬ 
cated In the foregoing table, a part of the produce being ex¬ 
ported in its uncoined stale, without visiting Iho U. S. 
mint. This proportion has been variously estimated. One 
calculation carries the total produce, of tile entile disti u-t to 
five millions of dollars, or more than u million sterling, 
but this is probably an exaggeration. A 11 able mineralogist, 
who lately visited America for the purpose oi examining 
these mini's, lias given it as his opinion 111 it, from the scan - 
tineas of the supply, as compared with the great extent of 
country over which it is spread, gold-mining cannot be pro¬ 
fitably carried on upon a large scale, but must be 111 a 
great measure left to tho industry of individual adventurers, 
acting upon a limited scale. 

It is scarcely possible to make any near apprise h to accu¬ 
racy. in estimating tlic consumption of the precious metals. 
Mr. Jacob, "'bo has gone into some ourittus calculations upon 
the subject, estimates tile annual consumption in Europe of 
gold and e iver, for other purposes than that, of coined money 
at verv iittloless than six millions sterling. But some part 
of this amount, is furnished by the re.-jiiclting of articles, the 
fast 1 .,-n of which has become obsolete, arid by the burning 
id'- i gold and silver lace and other worn-out ornaments. 
V, ,,Jacob eslimatos.be part thus obtained at one-fortieth 
■I tin* whole. 

Attempts have been made to ascertain Ihe loss in the 
wear of coins which have been in circulation for various 
periods. For this purpose an experiment was made in 
July, 18.13, w lien l.ord Auckland was Master 0 / the Mint, 
upon 1200 sovereigns and 1200 half-sovereigns, 300 of each 
denomination having been put in circulation in 1 hi 17, 1321, 
!925, and Ib29, respectively, and upon similar numbers of 
silver half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences, which had been 
iu circulation during the same number of years. The result 
of this experiment ns given as follow* 

Q>W. 

100 Sovereigns of 1817, which had. been Id years in cir¬ 
culation had lost at the rate of 8 r. likf. per 100 (. value. 
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The amount of gold and silver money coined at the Eng 
li-.h Mint, since 1790, has been a* follows 
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The small amount of silver stated above as having bow 
roined previous to 1310 was what is called Mata/'iy /'/' rroj, 
from the circumstance of its being distributed in alms by 
the king on Maundy Thursday. 

A considerable part of the gold coined in the five years 
from IS I 7 to 1821 was exported to l’aris, where it was 
melted and converted into Isjuis-d'or. The large amount 
coined in the next quinquennial period was required tv) sup¬ 
ply the place of the 1/. and 2/. notes withdrawn from cir¬ 
culation in 3 821, and by the commercial panic of 1825. 
[B xivk — Batshinu.] 

BU LI .RUSH, the English name of typhu laiifoiia and 
angusUiolia, two wild marsh plants bearing long black 
cylindrical masses of flowers. Tlie name is also sometimes 
applied to scirpus laouxtris, a tall rush)-looking plant from 
which the lmttoms of chairs, math, &o. ore often manu¬ 
factured. 

BULLS, PAPAL. Letters issued from the papa! chan¬ 
cery, and so u,lined from the bu.Ua or leaden seal which is 
appended to them. The difference between bulls, briefs, 
and other Apostolical rescripts, is noticed under tho word 
Brims. Bulls are written on parchment. If they regard 
matters of justice, tho seal is affixed by a hempen cord ; if 
of giuce, by a silken thread. The seal bears, 011 tho obverse, 
heads of St. Peter and St. Paul: on the reverse, the name 
of the pope, and tho date oi the year of his pontificate. In 
Franco, in Spain, and in most other kingdoms piofessiug 
ihc Roman Catholic faith, bulls are not admitted without 
runions examination. In England, to procure, to publish, 
o.- to use them, is declared high treason by 13 Khz. c. 2. 
The name Bull has also been applied to certain constitu¬ 
tions issued by the emperors. In affairs of the greatest 
importance bulla) of gold were employed, whence they were 
called Golden Bulls. 

Eleven folio volumes, published at Luxemburg, between 
1 747 and 1739, contain the bulls issued from tho pon¬ 
tificate of Leo the Great to that of Benedict XIV., Horn a. 17. 
4(11 to a. D. 1757. The two most celebrated among 
them arc, that In rcentl Domini, which is read every 
year, as these words imply, on the day of the laird's Supper 
(Maundy Thursday); it denounces various excommunica¬ 
tions against heretics and other opponents of the Romish 
see: 2. the bull Unignlilue. as it is called from its opening 
words, * Unigenitux Dei, film*.' issued by Clement Xl. in 
1713, condemning Hll propositions in Quesnel’s work, or, 
in other words, supporting the Jesuits against tlie Junsenists 
in their opinions concerning divine grace. 

The most remarkable Imperial Bull is that approved by 
the Diet of the Germanic empire in 1350, in which Charles 
IV. enumerated alt the functions, privileges, and preroga¬ 
tives ot ihe electors, and all the formalities observed jii the 
election of an emperor, which were considered as funda¬ 
mental laws till the dissolution of the Germanic body in 
IbOii, We believe Unit the Latin original is still preserved 
at Frankfort with the golden seal, or bulla, from which it 
derives its name, appendant to it. 
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BULWBR, JOHN, an English physician of the wven- 
teen ill century, who devoted himself to the discovery of 
methods for communicating- knowledge to (ho deaf and 
dumb. Dr. Wtillis is generally regarded as the originator, 
in England, of an art by which tho lienefits of instruct ion are 
bestowed on the deaf, and iu the ‘ Memorials' of his own life 
he appears in unrivalled possession ol this honour. But Bul- 
tvor, u contemporary of Wallis, has claims which only need 
to bo known to entiUo him to tbe credit wbieh hits so gene¬ 
rally lKiel* given to another. Thai Wallis was disingenuous 
on this subject, in more than one instance, is evident from a 
notice of Dalgunios works, which appaarod in the • Edin¬ 
burgh Review,' No. c.xxiv. Whethor Bulwer and Wallis 
had received intelligence of what had been accomplished by 
Ponce and Bonat in Spain cannot now he determined. It 
is probable that Bulwer had obtained no such information, 
for his mode of treating the subject is very original, and 
rather that of ail inventor than a copyist. The earlier prac¬ 
tice ot Wallis is in many respects similar to the methods 
pursued liv Bonet, as detailed in Ins work, published in 
]i> 20 . [Bo-vkt ] It is probable that Buhver did not Use a 
manual alphabet, for he mentions, with a degree of admira¬ 
tion, the employment of this medium of communication, in 
the case of a gentleman who became ileuf through disease. 
Wallis used no finger-alphabet in his first attempts, but be 
seems to luive been aware of its utility, for iu ail or-> oars he 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, the one which Dal- 
gani i nivoulefl. Sir Kenelni Digby, who was deeply im¬ 
pressed will) Bond s success in Spain, would probably send 
tin: firs I intcUigenco of his labours to England, Sir K. | 
Digby bad much correspondence with Dr. Wallis on philo¬ 
sophical subjects previous to 1058, in which year Wallis 
published Ihe results of that correspondence. As Wallis 
bud published a treatise on speech in Ibid, it is highly pio- 
bahle that the results, then new and curious, winch Digby 
had witnessed in Spain in the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, would be communicated by him to his philosophical 
friend. Wallis did not make public tbe inventions which lie 
claimed for instructing the deaf till 107(1, several y ears after 
Digby’s death, though lie introduced his first pupil, Mr. 
Whailov, before the Royal Society in 1602, after a year's 
instruct ion. 

It lias been considered necessary thus to trace wliat Dr. 
Wallis accomplished, in order to place Bulwer iu his pioper 
light, and to show the value of lus performances; in esti¬ 
mating which, it must not be forgotten that no English 
writer, as far as can lie now ascertained, had previously em¬ 
ployed himself on the subject which Buhver attempted to 
elucidate. A few years before 1 b -I- Bulwer published * Chi- 
rotmmia, or the Art of Manual Rhetoric,' and ‘ Clurolngia, 
or the Natural Language of the Hand.' These are the 
works which obtained for him tbo surname of‘the Chi ro¬ 
se],her.' They formed part of that System of artificial lan- | 
gunge which lie designed to employ iu developing hts phi¬ 
losophical views, and by wlneli be proposed to lead tbe deaf 
to a knowledge of spoken language. Bulwer"s chief work 
is entitled ‘ Philocophus, or the Death and Dumbe Man's 
Friend, exhibiting the philosophical verity of that subtile 
art which way inahle one with an observant eio to hearo 
n hat any man speaks by tho moving of his lips. Upon the 
same ground, with the advantage of an historical exempli¬ 
fication, apparently proving, that a man borne deale and 
dumbe may be taught to heare sounds of words with his 
eio, mid thence learn to speak with his tongue. By B., 
sirnumed tho Obicosopher. London, If, IS.‘ 

Bulwcr's principles of instruction may he gathered from 
tho above works : thby appear to have been imitative Signs, 
or the language of action; the labial alphabet, or rending 
the movements of the lips; and articulation. There was an 
originality in liis conceptions which no prior or contempo¬ 
rary author on the subject, m this or any other Country, 
Could claim. He noticed the power which the deaf possess 
of hearing sounds through the teeth, an experiment which 
may he made in various ways, especially by means of a 
musical box or a repeating watch. Ho also produced several 
Other works, among which were the following :—- Tract at us 
de removemlis lotptehe ijnpmlimenttS 'Traotutus derotno- 
vendm nuditoris impedimentis/ It is probable that these 
treatises were not published ; their titles occur at the end of 
one of liis curious works, which appeared iu 4 to. in 10511, 
called ‘ Antlnopo-Hioi.aiuor.phosi*,' man transformed, or the 
artificial changeling, in which lie shows tho great variety of 
shapes und dresses which Bleu have assumed in the different 


ages and tin lions of the wo) Id. lie also published ‘ Valim- 
rmoloniia, or a .dissection of the significative muscle., 0 I' the 
affections of'thu tanid,’ lit lit, 1 inn.,. 

Buhver must he regarded as a man of persevering re. 
search, and though not an instructor ol the deaf and dumb, 
he was undoubtedly the first in England to point cm 
safe and certain path which teachers might pursue. 

BUNDKLCUND or BOONDELA, a division of the 
pun, of Allahabad, iu Hindustan, lies between 2 1° mid 
20° N. hit., and 77° and «2 a E. long. This loirilorv is 
bounded on tin* N. by the river Jumna ; on the K, by Bag- 
liulcund; on the K. by Mtilw i and Borar; and on tin.- W. 
by the possessions of Beindiuh. In its form. Bmuloleund h 
tin irregular parallelogram: its greatest length is m tin: 
direction from S.E. to N.W.; Us area comprises nearly 
2-1,000 wj. miles: and the population consists of 2 , 100,000 
souls. 

Them are throe ranges of mountain* in Bundi.lcuml, 
which extend in continuous ranges piunHel to each oilier. 
One of these ranges, which forms part of the Ymdhvtui 
chain, is less atonic and rugged than the part of the same 
chum which passes through Bailor. On tin, uiaimit of this 
range a considerable eMont of table-land occur-, which is 
1200 ft. above the level of the (iungetic plum. The second 
mountain range, < ailed the Panna ghauts, runs pantll,d t., 
the Yindhyau chain at the distance of about 10 ni. The 
third range, called llie Bundlin', occurs at about an equal 
distance beyond the second to the NAV., and compit.ns the 
most elovateil part of life province. 

The soil of Bistidclcinid presents a very great variulv. 
The valleys and low lauds consist principally of rich black 
loam: the hilly country ami elevated table-laud arc m meat 
part composed of poor and sterile soil. The tortile tracts, 
when assisted by irrigation, produce abundant, harvests of 
every kind of grain and plant that is cultivated in ilm- 
dustiui: tho primtipni produce of the poorer lands i» millet. 
There are no forests m this division of the province. Lull is 
found among the hills, whine also catechu or terra Japonic a 
is produced in abundance. 

The principal l ivers of Bnndelcund arc the Bet wall, tho 
Derail, and the Ken or Cane. The Bclwuh rises m Guild 
warm, 5 m. S.YV. of tho Sbnhpoor ghaut, and Honing N 
enters Buudeleund at 25° N. lat., and 7h° lit' K. long 
It. crosses tbe prow iu a N.E. direction, and lulls into tin* 
Jumna, near Kalpee, in 26' 10' N. lat. and 7!' *11' E. long. 
Tin; Doran or Desault rises ill the Vindliyan chain in 
Bbopaul, and lie,wing N.E. through MaUva, enters Humid* 
euiul ill 24" 12'N. ltd. tun! 78'47'K. long.; following tin! 
same course, it joins the Betwali near (0 its junction with 
the Jumna. The Ken or Cane vises m 2.1 1 N. UU. and 
SO' 8' li. long., flows N.K., and enters Bundeiciind m 2-l 5 
34' N. lat. and ho ' 01' E. long. : its course is then N E., and 
afterwards nearly iluu N., mild t! falls into the Jumna ill 
25' 47' N. hit. mid Ml° 2 S' E. long. Neither of these, livers 
is navigable. Sonin very large reservoirs have been con¬ 
structed for purposes of irrigation in different pan* of the 
country : these works uiu-t have cost immense inborn. 

The principal (owns arc Banda, the capita!; Bejour, 
Jeitpore, Jliansi, Cliattcrporo, Callmger, and Tohree. 

Banda is .situated in 25° .10' N. lat. and wo 26' K. long, 
about, lit) miles YV. from Allah,abud. This town Inis much 
increased of late yems, having, curly hi the present ei idury, 
been only a village of moderate size, 'i'bc cotton brougid 
(or sale to its market is of superior quality. Bejour is m 
24'38'N. lat. and T'.i J 27' E. long. Ji*tt])orc is m 2 j" 17' 
N. lat. and 7!)’ 32' El. long. Jhunsi, the cii]ii1iil of « poliv 
Boondcla slato under British piotcvuon.is situ Hod m 25’ :a' 
N. lat. and 7K' 31' E. long. This is a considerable lovtt.. 
the centre of an active trade earned on between the Deccan 
and the towns of the Dealt: it emit.mis a considerable cm pot 
manufactory, und large quantities of the* ivaihke weapons 
Used by the Boondcla tribes, such as bows, arinws, gad 
spears, ore luado tiicro, Chutlcrpoiv, in 21 in' N. lat, and 
7!)' 35' K. long., id about 13.) miles YV.S.YV. flout the city 
of Allahabad: it was formerly a plan* of comudiruble Made, 
but has miic.ii decayed of into ictus. The mmiufiictuiu of 
coarse cotton i.tilths. used for wrappers, is carried *,n there. 
Caliinger is * fortified town in 2 ti' J (,' N. lal. and (-6 26' E. 
long,: it stands on a lofty uionutain, the base of which is 
10 miles hi circuit. The walls include tin* v hole summit 
of Die hill, and arc composed of rough uncut stones. Thu 
fortrexs it as a place of great strength, and occasioned con¬ 
siderable loss to tho British besieging army before if was 
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carried in 1812. The fortress was dismantled and the 
works were destroyed by the British government in 1820, 
at which time the town was of considerable extent. Tehree, 
or Teary, is on the N.W. frontier of Bundeleund, in 24“ 45' 
N. lat. and 78' 62' E long. This town is the residence of 
an independent Boondela chief or rajah, possessing several 
villages, and having a revenue of four lacs of rupees 
(40,000/.). 

The British connexion with the chief* of Bundeleund 
originated in an arrangement concluded with the late 
Pmsliwa in December, 1801, by which he ceded to the 
British territory in that province of a certain value, which 
they were at liberty to select from those quarters of the 
province most contiguous to the British possessions, and the 
best suited to their convenience. In carrying this treaty 
into effect, arrangements were made with several chiefs on 
the frontier of the province, who were allowed to retain pos¬ 
session of the lands which they held. Willi some of these 
chiefs treaties still exist similar to those contracted with 
other protected states, except that they contain no stipula¬ 
tion for the payment of tribute; but the far greater number 
of Bundeleund chiefs, having been considered subjects of 
the Peishwa, arc now considered British subjects. These 
chiefs have been guaranteed by the British in their pos¬ 
sessions, and in return have subscribed engagements of 
allegiance and subjection. In general, the British govern¬ 
ment lias allowed these chief? to govern their territory as 
they pleased; but occasionally, during the minority of the 
chief, or when by inisgovernmeiit 1 lie country has been 
thrown into disorder, the government lias excioued its sove¬ 
reignty by appointing a manager. 

The territory of Bundeleund has preserved its Hindu 
usages in a greater degree than most other parts of Hin¬ 
dustan that have come under foreign rule. Among the 
usnges thus continued is the system of punchayet for 
settling disputes by arbitration under the superintendence 
of the Mocuddums or heads of villages. The selection of 
the arbitrators lias always been made by the disputing 
parties, and they are chosen generally from the most re¬ 
spectable of the tribe or profession to which the parties 
belong. Disputes arising out of matters of account, and 
claims of bunkers, are settled by arbitrators consisting of the 
most respectable persons of that profession; and the same 
practice is observed with regard to other professions. If the 
subject is rent, the head zemindars are generally chosen, 
and residents of neighbouring villages are commonly pre- 
terred to their own townsmen. Boundary disputes are 
settled in the same way, and a large assemblage from the 
surrounding villages are often invited to witness the settle¬ 
ment. This in former times has sometimes led to violent 
affrays, and has even occasioned the loss of lives, thus 
causing continual feuds, and laying the foundation lor future 
disorders. Under these circumstances, the officers of the 
former government forbore to interfere, except the realization 
of the revenue was endangered, when t^ieii influence was 
interposed for the adjustment of the dispute. Under the im¬ 
mediate and active superintendence of European authority, 
such disorders have been suppressed. The greatest evil 
arising from this system of punchayet lies in the frequent 
futihtv of the award, from the wont of power to enforce it. 

i Urnnell’s Memoir of a May of Hindustan ; Mill’s Hint, 
o / !>ntish India: Report <f Committee of House of Com¬ 
mons, 1832, Public, Revenue, Judicial, and Political 
Sections.) 

BUNDER ABBAS. [Gombroon.] 

BUNGAY, a m. t. in the bund, of Wangford, Suffolk, 
on the Waveney, which surrounds it. in the form of a horse¬ 
shoe. It is 31 m. N.K. of Ipswich, and 91 m. N.E. from 
Ijondon. Bungay is divided into two parishes, Holy Trinity 
and St. Mary, the combined pop. of which, in 1831, was 
3734. The gross annual income of the living of St. Mary 
is 115/.; that of Holy Trinity, 301./.; both are iii the diocese 
of Norwich. The market day is Thursday; there are two 
annual fairs on May 14th and Sopt. 25th. 

Bungay is a vil. of’ considerable antiquity, formerly de¬ 
pendent on Bungay Cnstle, supposed to have been erected 
by the Bigods, carls of Norfolk; some ruins of the castle 
still remain. There arc also the ruins of a Beiiedictiuo 
nunnery. Bungay was nearly destroyed by a fire in 1688, 
and tho town is consequently of modern date. There are 
two handsome crosses in the market-place, A considerable 
trade, is carried on iu grain and articles of provision, the 
Waiveoey being navigable up to Bungay for small barges., 


A printing establishment here formerly had considerable 
reputation, and was a kind of depot for the issue of publi¬ 
cations and reprints of works in a cheap form. 

Bungay has a free grammar school, endowed with a 
school-liousc and premises and two estates, from the pro¬ 
ceeds of which ten children are educated ; twenty-two daily 
schools; two boarding-schools; four Sunday schools; and 
one infant national school. 

( Education Returns of 1835 ; Beauties of England and 
Wales ; Pop. and Ecc. Returns.) 

BUNKERS HILL. [Boston.] 

BUNTING. [Embkriza.] 

BUNYAN, JOHN, was born at Elstow, near Bedford, 
in 1628. His parents, who were of very mean condition, 
were Puritans, and Bunyan was strongly imbued with the 
principles of that Boot. After being initiated in liis father's 
profession as a tinker, he served in the Parliament army, 
and was present at the siege of Leicester, in 1645. Ten 
yoqrs afterwards, ho was admitted member, and chosen 
preacher of a Baptist congregation at Bedford. At the 
Restoration, he was convicted of holding unlawful assem¬ 
blies and conventicles, and sentenced to banishment. Until 
his transportation could take place, be was imprisoned, and 
he was not released until after a confinement of twelve 
years and a half, when Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, applied 
in his favour. He maintained himself in gaol, during this 
most cruel persecution, chiefly by making tags and laces. 
After his release, upon tho declaration of James II. for 
liberty of conscience, he resumed his occupation of preacher, 
at Bedford. He iliod in London of a fever, in 1688. 

His works were collected m two volumes folio, 1736-7: 
among them the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress' has attained the 
greatest notoriety. If a judgment is to be formed of the 
merits of a hook by tho number of times it has been reprinted, 
and the many languages into which it lias been translated, 
no production in English literature is superior to this coarse 
allegory. On a composition which lias been extolled by Dr. 
Johnson, and which in our own times has received a very 
high critical opinion in its favour, it is hazardous to ven¬ 
ture u disapproval, ami we perhaps speak the opinion of a 
small minority when we confess that to us it appears to bo 
mean, jejune, and wearisome. 

BUNZLAU, a circle in tile government circle uf Lieg- 
nitz, and in the province of Prussian Silesia. Its area is 
about 422 square miles, and it contains two towns (Btiuzliiu 
and Nnumburg on the Queis), a colony of Hemibulhers, 
and 87 villages, with about 48,900 inhabitants. It is in 
general a fiat country, and is watered by the Bober and 
Queis, neither of which streams is here navigable. It is full 
of forests, and has numerous low lulls ; it grows little gram 
hut much flax, and large quantities of potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit; and breeds numerous Hocks and herds. The 
spinning of yarn and weaving of linen are carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

The tovvn of Bunzluu lies on the Bober, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a double line of walls and a deep ditch ; it 
possesses three churches (one Lutheran mid two Romuu 
Catholic), an orphan asylum and school, an hospital, a semi¬ 
nary for teachers, and manufactures of Woollens, linens, 
stocking-, earthenware. See. and lias woll-frequentod markets 
for horses, eattlo, and grain. Population about 4 700. 
Much earthenwure is exported. Topazes, agates, chalce¬ 
donies, and other valuable stones are found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was the birthplace of Opitz, the poet, who 
died in 1639. About 150 miles S.E. of Berlin; 51° 15 ' N. 
hit, 15° 32' E. long. 

BUNZLAU, a circle of Bohemia, which extends nearly 
from the centre of that kingdom to the confines of Saxony 
and Prussian Silesia in the N.W. and N.E. Its area is 
about 1617 square miles, and it contains 28 towns (among 
which are Yung-Bunzlau, Nimburg (2407 inhabitants), 
Reichetlherg (11,506), Altbulbordorf (3600), Friedland 
(3100), Reiohstadt (1900), and GablOnz (3250), 18 market 
villages, 1034 villages, and about 395;850 inhabitants. 
The principal river is the Iser. which traverses the country 
from the borders of Biczow and falls into the Elbe: the 
latter river skirts Bunzluu for a short distance in tho S.W, 
The Giant Mountains ( Riestmgebirge ) extend through its 
W. and N. W. districts and are covered with extensive 
forests, which yield much timber and potashes. In this 
part there are sotne iron mines and glass-works, os well as 
a considerable growth of flax. The plains are sandy aud 
destitute of water; yet they have been rendered very pro- 
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ductive in (rrain, fruit, and hops; a small quantity of wine 
is also made. BunzTau is full of manufactures, particularly 
of yarn, linens, cottons, woollens, glass, and paper: these 
are principally carriod on in the mountainous districts, 
which are extremely populous. Some gold and silver is 
also obtained, together with semi-precious stones. 

Yuno-Bunzj,*u, the capital of this circle, is situated on a 
hill, the base of which is skirted by the Iser, and contains 
about 500 houses and 4050 inhabitants. Itis well built, and 
has a handsome town-hall, a castle now used for barracks, 
six churches, some of them handsome structures, two mo¬ 
nasteries, a gymnasium and head-school ( hauptschule ), an 
hospital, and besides an extensive cotton factory, manufac¬ 
tures of woollens, leather, soap, &c. It is said to have been 
founded by King Boleslaf in 975 ; at least its Bohemian 
name of ‘ Mlada Boleslaf is derived from that monarch. 
50° 23' N. lnt., 14° 55' E. long. 

BUONAFE'DE, APPIA'NO, born in 1716 at Coraac- 
chio in the papal state, entered the order of the Celestines, 
in which he rose gradually to the highest dignities. <le 
was elected general of the whole order in 17 77, in which 
capacity he went to pay his homage to the king of Naples 
ns feudatory of the crown for several fiefs which the Celes¬ 
tines possessed in that kingdom. He spent the latter years 
of his life at Rome, where he died in December, 1793. He 
wrote several works, especially philosophical speculations, 
and the history of philosophy antient and modern. 1. ‘ Della 
Istoria e della Indole d'ogni Ftlosofia,' Lucca, 7 vols. 
8vo. 1781. This work treats of the philosophy of the sa¬ 
lients and that of the middle ages till the 15th century. 
2. ‘ Della Ristaurnsione d'ogni Filosofia nei seeoli xvi., 
xvii., and xviii.,’ 3 vols. 8vo. Venezia, 1786-9. This 
work was translated into German by Heydcnreioh, with 
many additions, under the title.‘Agatopisto Cromaziano’s 
Kntiseho Geschiehte der Revolutionen der Philosophic in 
den drey lezten Jahrhunderten,’ Leipzig, 1791. Buonafede 
had assumed in the Society of the Arcadi the academical 
name of Agatopisto Cromn'ziano, under which most of his 
works were published. His is the only history of philosophy 
written in Italian. The style is fluent and pleasing, and 
well adapted to popular reading j but the matter of the work 
displays more historical learning than searching criticism. 
Buonafedc's judgments are mostly impartial and indepen¬ 
dent, as much perhaps ns could be expected from one of his 
rofession, and from the times and place in which ho wrote, 
t is a curious though by no means singular instance of the 
contradictory judgments pussed upon writers on polemical 
subjects, that while Buonafede was looked upon in high 
quarters at Rome as being too favourable to what was 
called the philosophy of the 18th century, on which ac¬ 
count it was said ho never obtained a cardinal's hat, though 
he had long aspired to it: others, and his biographer 
among the rest, have taxed him with monkish intolerance, 
and with being too subservient to the court of Rome. l)uo- 
nafedo wrote also, 3. ‘Delia conquistu celebri, esaminute 
col natural diritto delle genti,' 8vo, Lucca, 1 763. 4. ‘ Storia 
eritiea e filosofica del suieidio rationale,’ 8vo. Lucca, 1780 : 
an investigation of the circumstances which have attended 
many cases of suicide recorded in history. 5- 4 Ritratti 
poetici, storici, e critici di varj raoderni eoomini di letters;,’ 
in a series of sonnets, with interesting biographical notes. 
The author lias traced his own moral portrait among 
the rest. 6. ‘Storia critica del moderno diritto di nature 
c delle genti," Perugia, 1789 ; 7. ‘Del Pimmismo tcologico 
e politico;' 8. Dell' apparizione di ulcune ombre;' 9. ‘I 
filonofl fanciulli,' a satirical comedy after the manner of 
Aristophanes; 10. ‘ Orazione per le belle arti;' 11. ‘ Della 
lihorti poetics, epiatola.’ These two little works axe re¬ 
markable for good taste and bold criticism. 12. 'Discorsi 
della malignity storica,' or strictures on Sarpi’s history of 
the Council of Trent; 13. * Delia impudenza lettomria,' 
being a sharp review of the biographical memoirs of the 
same Sarpi written by Griselini. Buonafede* criticisms 
were in general bitter and virulent, as au example of which 
we cite the ‘ Bue Pedagogo,’ which he wrote against Ba- 
retti. (Ugoni, Della LetUraturu. Italians ; Mazzucbelli, 
Srrittnri d'Italia; Elogio Storico di Agatopisto Croma- 
sitma, Venezia, 1795.) 

BUONAROTTI, M. ANGELO. [Anqbco, Micbasl.] 
BUONAPARTE. [Bonapartr.] 

BUOYS,—French, Bouvet; German, Ankerboyen; Dutch, 
Aukerbooieh; Danish, Ankerbojer; Swedish, Ankerbojor; 
Italian, Qamtolli; Spanish, Boyas; Portuguese, Bow#,— 


ere vessels formed of wood, cork, or some other substance 
wliieh is specifically lighter than water. They are moored 
or anchored so as to float on the surface of the water at 
some certain spot, in order to poiutout the course ox channel 
that > vessel should follow. Buoys are also used fbv the 
purpose of marking the situation of ships' anchors, to which 
they are attached, and thus facilitating the future recovery 
of the anchor and cable in cases where the latter has been 
broken, or where it has been cut, in order to provide on 
emergencies for the safety of the ship, when time or oilier 
circumstances do not admit of the anchor being weighed 
into the vessel. The first description of buoys arc demoni 
nated public, and the last private buoys. Another kind of 
buoys are those placed in harbours to mark the situation of 
mooring chains to which ships frequenting the port are made 
fast. 

Until tlia 36th year of Queen Elizabeth all public buoys 
in this kingdom were under the management of the Lord 
High Admiral, but in that year (1594) the queen, by a 
warrant dated 11th of June, granted to the corporation of 
the Trinity-house of Deptford-strond the right of * making, 
erecting, setting up, placing or laying out, all buoys, boa 
cons, marks and signs for the sea or sea-shore, to hold the 
same with all profits and emoluments thereunto belonging, 
as of the manor of East Greenwich, in free and common 
seepage.' On laying down any public buoy, the officers of 
the Trinity-house corporation gave notice to the public: of 
its form, colour, and exact situation, nml of the reason for 
its being laid down ; ntul notifications are also mode upon 
their removal, whether the same arises from design or 
through accident. By the act 6 Geo. 4. c. 125, it is pro¬ 
vided, ‘ that every person who shall ride by, make fast to, 
or remove, or wilfully run down or run foul of any vessel 
placed to exhibit lights, or any buoy or beacon belonging 
to, or placed by, any corporation or society having lawful 
authority to place the same, shall, besides being liable to 
the expense of replacing or making good any damage occa¬ 
sioned thereby, forfeit for every such offence any sum not 
exceeding 5()/., nor less than 10/.’ The amount of revoinio 
annually collected for the use of buoys by the Trmity-hou«o 
corporation ts lietween 11,000/. and 12 , 000 /. The charge 
made is according to the tonnage ol the vessels frequenting 
the ports in or leading to which buoys are placed: the 
rates vary according to circumstances, tind are highest in 
the port of London, where British and foreign privileged 
vessels (those belonging to countries with which we have 
‘ reciprocity treaties') pay one peony per toil, and foreign 
vessels not privileged pay two-pence per ton. 

Protection is given to private buoys by the Island 2nd 
Geo. 4. c. 75, in which it is enacted, that ‘if any person shall 
wilfully cut away, cast adrift, remove, alter, deface, sink or 
destroy, or in any way injure or conceal any buoy, Imoy- 
rope, or mark, belonging to any ship or vessel, or which 
may he attached to any anchor or cable belonging to any 
ship or vessel, whether in distress or otherwise, such person 
so offending shall, *lipon conviction, bo adjudged guilty of 
felony, and shall be liable to be transported for any term 
not exceeding seven years, or to bo imprisoned for any 
number of years, at the discretion of the court.' 

BU'PALl/S {Leach), a genus of lepidoptcrous insects, 
of the family geometridw. Technical characters :—palpi 
very short: antenna:, in the males, pectinated on each side 
to the apex; in the females simple: wings erect during 
repose ; the anterior wings in the males having a protuber¬ 
ance at the base. Larva smooth and furnished with ten logs. 

B. piniarius (called the bordered white by Haworth) is a 
beautiful moth, which, when tho wings arc expanded, 
measures rather more than au inch in width. Its wings 
on the upper side are of a dusky brown colour, and adorned 
with numerous pale yellow spots ; and beneath clouded 
with the same dusky colour and having two brown stupes. 
The caterpillar is green, with a white longitudinal stupe 
down the middle of the back, and four other stripes of a 
yellowish colour placed two on each side of this. It feeds 
upon the Pinut sylvestris and P- ubiet; in tho neighbour¬ 
hood of which species of firs the moth is not uncommonly 
seen flying during the daytime. (Stephens’s lllu.tuitions 
of British Ei knnology.) 

BU'PHAGA (Zoology), Buphagus, Basse,n. a genus 
of birds whose form; admirably adapted to their manner of 
life, in some points resembles that of the murulidss (black¬ 
birds), while its habits approach those of the stmmdtn 
(starlings); but the form, notwithstanding, presents such 
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strong points of difference, that most ornithologists agree in 
viewing it as the type of a fatpily, Buphagid®, of which u,t 
present one germs only, that named at the head of the 
article, continuing two spoeies, is known. The following is 
TemmiiieU's generic character: — 

Bill. strong, large, obtuse, nearly quadrangular;'fewer 
inaudible stronger than the upper; both swollen towards 
the point. 

Nostrils basal, oval, half closed by a vaulted membrane. 

Feet moderate; shank (tarsus) longer than the middle 
toe; three toes before, one behind, the lateial toes equal, 
the external toe conjoined at the base, the internal one 
divided; claws hooked, compressed. 

Wings moderate ; the first quill very short, the second 
nearly the length of the third, which is the longest. 

The only two species known live principally upon those 
parasitic insects, the larvw (maggots) of which are hatched 
under the shin of some ol‘ the larger ruminants and birds, 
a mode of life which is followed by some of the crows (cor¬ 
vid®) and the pastors. The quadrupeds on whom the 
Buphaga waits are principally those of the ox family, the an¬ 
telopes, and the euiuols, and, generally, the other ruminants 
both wild and tame. Fixed on the backs of these by his 
cramp-irons of claws, the Beefeater, as he has been callud 
by the English, and Pique-btvuf by the French, digs and 
squeezes out with Ins forceps of a beak the larva that lies 
festering under the tough hide of the quadruped. 

I,e Vaillant gives the following account, of the habits of 
Buphaga Africtma, which is distributed through southern 
Africa, and found also ut Senegal. The hill of the Ptqup- 
hoauj is fashioned as a pair of solid pincers '-> facilitate the 
raising up out of the hides of quadrupeds the larval of the 
gadflies, which are there deposited and nourished: the 
species, therefore, anxiously seeks out the herds of oxen, of 
buffaloes, of antelopes—of alt the quadrupeds, m slant, upon 
which these gadflies deposit their eggs. It is while steadied 
by a strong gripe of the claws in the tough and baity 
hide of those animals that, with strong blows of the lull arid 
powerful squeezes of the skin, at the place where the bird 
perceives mi elevation which indicates the presence of a 
maggot, he extracts it with effort. The uminuls, accus¬ 
tomed to the treatment, boar with the birds complacently, 
and apparently perceive the service which they render to 
them in freeing them fiom these true parasites, which live 
at the expense of their proper substance. The Pique- 
baevj's howivor are not the only birds that perch upon the 
backs iff quadrupeds and large birds, for many other omni¬ 
vorous species have tlie same habit; but these last content 
themselves with only taking away the parasites which are 
attached to the skin of those animals, not having in then- 
bills the necessary strength for extirpating the larval which 
ure lodged henealli it; ail office which I bo enrvus albicolhs 
(lx) Corliivau) executes as well us the Pique-bau/fs. 

The Pique-b<eufss arc generally seen in cocnpuny, bin 
they never lly in largo (locks. I a: Vaillant rarely saw more 
than six or eight in the same herd of buffaloes or antelopes; 
and M. Hi'ppell never observed them except in hands 
consisting hut of few individuals about the camels of bis 
caravan. They are very wild and difficult of approach, so 
that there is no chance of obtaining either the one or the 
oth'-r species except by hiding behind an ox or a camel 
,m. driving it gently, in the manner of a stalking horse, 
towards those beast:, on whose hacks the birds are perched. 
When sufficiently near, the fowler shows himself, and beings 
them down while on tho wing. Besides the larise of the 
gadfly, these buds eat the ticks when they aio full of blood, 
and all sorts of insects generally. 

We select as on example Buphaga erytmrhincha (rry- 
throrhynrhu ), the species last, recorded, described by Tem- 
nmick ami recoiled by him some years since from the Capo 
of Good Hope, whither it had been brought with a small 
number of other species from Madagascar. Many since 
that time have reached Europe, part of the fruits of the 
travels of EUrcnberg and Hiippell to northern Africa. 
‘ Notre Buphaga erytrorkynrhu du voyage de Sail,' says 
Teminirick, ' IK distinguished from its congener by a smaller 
and less powerful bill, bv the red colour of that organ 
(wlu-nce it is called in French Pique-ba-uf, Bee-<*»•>#l- 
Coral-bill, Beei-eatcrl—by the more sombie tints of its 
upper plumage, and, finally, by its smaller proportions. 
The upper parts, head, and throat in the adult are ash- 
brown, giwzud as it were with bluish; the lower parts are 
yellowish-rust or dark isabella-colour. The total length is 


seven inches, about one-third less than Buphaga /ifricana, 
whoso bill is yellow, and whose geographical distribution 
seems to lie in the southern districts and on the western 
coasts, parts of the country to whieh Temminek expresses 
his belief that Buphaga erythrorhyncha does not penetrate. 
Temminek, from whose work our figure and description 
are tHken, says that no particulars as to the structure of the 
nest, its position, or the period of incubation, arc yet 
known. 



Llluphaga vr>lUrcnr!»yisch«t» tuuie.J 

BUl’llE'STllMi (Lendi), a family of coleopterous insects 
of the lection Pentamera and subsection Stornoxi (Latrrille). 
The section Sternoxi is composed of two great groups ol- fa¬ 
milies, the one or which we are about to truat (Buprestidttj), 
and the Elatcrid® : tile species of the former group ure dis¬ 
tinguished from the latter principally in having the tarsi 
dilated (the penultimate joints of which are bilobed) uud 
furnished beneath with vclvct-like pellets: the thorax nearly 
straight behind, and the mandibles entire, i.e., without any 
notches internally near the apex—and likewise in having 
the terminal joints of the palpi cylindrical, or nearly so. 

The form of the body in the Buprestid® is somewhat 
ovate, the apox of tho elytra being more or less pointed, and 
the base Of the thorax ot nearly equal width with that of the 
elytra : tho head is placed almost vertically, and is deeply 
inserted into the thorax, so that the eyes nearly come in 
contact with that part. * 

In splendour of colouring, this family of ihseets surpasses 
all others among the Beetle tribe, the Cetoniad® perhaps 
excepted ; green appears to be the most frequent colour, but 
shades of blue, red, golden or copperiike hue are not uncom¬ 
mon, and these colours are m most eases brilliant or, as it 
were, burnished. 

The Buprestid® are found on the trunks and leaves of 
trees, and likovvise on flowers (on the latter, more particu¬ 
larly the smaller species), and when touched, or frequently 
even when approached, they apply their legs and autumn* 
close to the body, and allow themselves in fall to the ground, 
a moans of escape frequently practised by insects : they 
crawl slowly, but in hot bunny weather are frequently on 
the wing and fly rapidly. 

About 500 species have j|>eo& discovered belonging to this 
tribe, which are for tlio most part frota the tropics. In this 
country about twenty have been found at large, of these 
however Several have roost probably been imported witli 
timber in which their turv® feed.* 

The genus Ihiprestist, which is now only restricted to n 

* An Instance ie rvrrmW by Mr. Miuslmm, in Hit- Sllh ml of On- • |,m 
u.r.m Tmsib.vci kjhh>* otune of itnecu mating its <vt*y uat nf a tln«k vthicW 
li:U btvit in <*uiUUiiiU.1vr sW yvaYtO aiHi th«»re mu u*«aob« fov i-liai 

tho Wet ftttifti hwu in rtw tWk ilirrfoi# tin? vlieic of that timer ami the 
iftvrtlfr |>At*t jitobahly In the tarfn etuetv. 

1 'flu# name iJuprcmUa ) Witt applUxl by tbo autiunU lu certain 
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fevtuff tlie species of this family, is distinguished principally 
hy ■ybllowing characters:—Antenn® serrated from the 
third^Btarth joint to the apex; labrum attannated and 
sliehtlycrorginated anteriorly j sputellum distinct; body 
nearly ovate. 

BURA, one of the twelve cities of Aclima, situated on a 
hill nearly forty stadia from the sea. Wliun Hulice, another 
oftho Achman towns, was swallowed up with all its in¬ 
habitants by n great earthquake, accompanied bv on inun¬ 
dation oftho sea, Bura also was shaken so violently that 
the statues in the temples were thrown down. AH the in¬ 
habitants perished except such as happened to be absent 
on military service or for other reasons, who formed the 
future population of Bura. (Herod, j. 143; Rausanias, vii. 
■25 ; Strabo, pp. 34, 59, 386, Casaub.) 


[Coin of Bum. Brit. Mus.] - 

BURBAGE, or BURBADGE. RICHARD, the original 
performer of the principal tragic characters of Shaksjieare, 
was the son of James Burbage or Burlmdgu, ulso an actor, 
and it is presumed a countryman of Shakspeare’s, and to 
whom, with four others, Queen Elizabeth granted, in 1574, 
the first royal patent conceded in this country to performers 
of plays. Janies Burbadge built the Bluckfrinrs Theatre 
in 1576, and in 1596 we find the name of his son Richard 
appended with Hhakspearo's to a petition to the Lord 
Chamberlain to be allowed to continue, their performances 
therein. In 1603 ' Richard Burbage'is one of the actors 
included in the license granted by King James 1. to Law¬ 
rence Fletcher, William Shnkspearc, and others. In March, 
1615, we find him and other ‘stage players’ summoned to 
appear before the privy council for disobeying a special 
order of the Lord Chamberlain, prohibiting the acting of 
plays during Lent; and in 1620 his mime is again men¬ 
tioned in the grantnf a new patent by King James licensing 
his 1 well-beloved servants to act. not only at the Globe, on 
the Bankside, hut at their private house situate in the pre¬ 
cincts of the Black friars but he is said to have died on or 
about the 13th of March in that year, and the patent bears 
date the 27th, He was buried m the church of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, having resided in Holywell Street in that parish 
from the tear 1609. His will is still extant in the Prero¬ 
gative Office, but it contains nothing remarkable. By his 
wife, Winifred, he had four daughters, two of whom were 
christened ‘Juliet,* his partiality for that name arising, 
it has been supposed, from his having been the original 
performer of Romeo. Richard Burbadge is introduced in 
person in an old play called the * Returue from Parnassus,' 
and instructs a Cambridge scholar how to act the part of 
Richard III., in which character he appears to have been 
greatly admired. Bishop Corbet, in his * Iter Borealo,’ 
speaking of his host at Leicester, says, 

* When hu would liava said King Hkhard 
A ad called n hoi «e, n horst\ lit* Burba,#** cried/ 

In the ‘Gentlemans Mag.’for 1825 there is an elegy 
on the death of R. Bufbodge, long preserved in MS., and 
Mr, Payne Collier, in his ‘ Annuls of (lie Stage,’ quotes 
another copy, subsequently found with the important addi¬ 
tion of some linos naming four of the parts in which Bur¬ 
badge especially excelled, via,, Hamlet, Hieronymo, Lear, 
and probably Othello. Accordant to the anonymous author 
Burbadge's disorder first attaclcSa his speech, and he thus 
adverts to the loss the stage sustained by his decease 

* Up©’* gonp, m»< 1 with him what a vorjd are dead, 

WUkh ha revived to ho rftvtvml «<h*i 
N o more young Hnmhrtt. old Hferunymae. 

King Lear, the cnuH rtkJ more Ix-twle, 

That Uved in him, iur.’ta now for «v<n dy«tl/ 

UiKPfi.it, which whru hy ih* entile wfettat gr»Eing, created infUmmatioa, 
Ac. There no doubt however lUnt ibiNW infftstv ut n. u-l-he differ- 

in# from Oml to which the term BunreuUn I* mw applfei). Varfrau hgve been 
tlm cvjiyectmo* oft thin The opinton of Muhhj h. Kirby nwj Spence l*» 

t’uat the l)upre«ti» oftho urn louts wu# .1 >|M'clcs of the gcAiM Mylubn*. (Ree 
Introduction to Entomology/ vol. i„ j. ifdl.) 


Tlie whole elegy extends to 86 lines; it ends thus,— 

/ A»4 thow'.doare eirth, Unit ^mvat caahrine the du«l 
Tty heaven vow committed to thy iriwt, 

KcUp* it us jiretiou* f»» the richest minis 
‘Phot lyes tntenuWH in llm rich wumh pi thine j 
-W That aJVr time* may know that much* loved mould 
Fro oilier* diiAt, ami chcviali it as gold* 
lhi it Ik* IhWc aome noil but lusting sum#, 

M Uh this short epitaph mdor»l (bewail. 

That every one umy read©, and rending woepo, 

IT* Enginud'n BumiIub, Bwlxidg, ihat l kcpj»e. M ’ 

A shorter epitaph U however accorded to him in Philpot’s 
additions to Camden's RgraaitlS, mere concise even than the 
well-known one of Ben Jonson, boiug simply‘ .Exit Bur- 
badge,’ 

Flccknoo, in his short discourse of the English stage, 
1604, speaks most highly of his abilities, and a similar tes¬ 
timony is paid to them by Sir Richard Baker. The former 
calls him 'a delightful Proteus,’the latter prom unices him 
to have been ‘ such an actor us no age must ever look to see 
the like.' 

Burbadge i* said to have possessed also considerable 
talent as an artist. In tlie‘New Particulars concerning 
Khakspcare’ lately published by Mr, Payne Collier allusion 
is made to the fact, and the portrait of Shakspeare (rom- 
monlv called the Felton), now in possession of Mr. Nicol of 
Pall Mall. is, from the circumstance of the initials 11. B. on 
the hack of it, supposed to be his pointing. 

( Amia/it of the Stage, and New Particulars , Ike, by 
J. P. Collier; Flccknoo s Short Discourse, 1664; Bishop 
Corbet, Iter Burra/e, &<•) 

B0RCKHARDT, JOHN LEWIS, was born at Lau¬ 
sanne, in Switzerland, about the year 1784. His father, 
who was of nil antient family of ilasle, being obliged to 
leave Switzerland in 1799 in consequence of the French 
invasion, entered a Swiss corps then serving in Gormuny 
in the pay of England. In the y ear 1690 young Burek- 
hardt went towtudy at Leipzig, from whence lie afterwards 
removed to Gottingen. Having left Gottingen 1m came to 
England in 1806, with recommendations to Kir Joseph 
Banka, then an active member of the committee of the 
African Association. Tin* association having lost all hopes 
of receiving intelligence from Mr. Hornemami, who had 
attempted to penetrate into Central Africa by the way 
of Fezzan, resolved to send another traveller in the same 
direction. Burckhardt made un offer of his services, and 
his offer was accepted in 1808. Menutime he hail been 
preparing himself hy studying Arabic and attending Ice. 
tures on chemistry, nstrononn, medicine, and surgery. In 
January, 1809, ho received his instructions from the com¬ 
mittee: ho was to proceed first to Syria, there to remain two 
years to perfect himself in the Arabic, and afterwards to 
proceod hy Cairo to Mourzook in Fezzan, from whence ho 
was to cross the great desert to Soudan. He arrived at 
Malta in April, lBO'J, and reached Aleppo iu September, 
having first assumed the eastern dress and the name of 
Ibrahim. From Aleppo he made several journeys to Da¬ 
mascus and Palmyra, and into the Haourun. and among 
a tribe of Turkmans who live to the N.W. of Alepim. 
He also gained much information concerning the Bedov con 
tribes of Syria and Arabia, and concerning the Wahabees, 
who were then making incursions near to the gates of 
Damascus. After remaining two years and k half in Syria, 
Burckhardt proceeded towards Egypt by Palestine and 
the country east of the Dead Sea, and then by the great 
volley of Ghor or Araha, which extends from the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea to Aka ha on the Klanilie gulf of 
the Rod Sea. This interesting valley and the neigh¬ 
bouring monuments of Wadi Mousa had been unexplored 
by former travellers. Burckhardt did not go as tar as 
Akaba, but struck across the desert to Suez, and thence to 
Cairo, where he arrived at the beginning of September, 
1812. As there was no favourable opportunity of proceed¬ 
ing to Fozzan for the present, Burckhardt set off for Upper 
Egypt and went into Nubia, where no European traveller 
had ovor been beyond Derr. He left Assouan towards the 
end of February, 1813, and passing tlw cataract of Wadi 
Haifa, went as far as Tinareh in the country of Mahasg, 
and on his sptyrn visited the temples of Abouaamhul, Dan- 
dour, Gyrslie, Kalobshe, &c„ Ho passed the rest of th«$ 
year in Upper Egypt, and on the 1st March, 1814, set off 
from Daraou with a caravan which was proceeding to Upper 
Nubia across tlie desert east of die Nile. Iu this journey 
he followed nearly the same track as Bruce on his return 
from Abyssinia. After suffering much through the desert. 
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he arrived in the country of Berber, and thence went to 
Shcndi. At Shendi ho set off with a caravan for Suakin 
on the Red Sea. After having forded the Albara (the 
Abyssinian Taeazze) above its junction with the Mogren, 
a river that rises in the mountain* of tiie Bishareen, and 
which after its confluence with the Atbara gives its name 
to the united stream which flows into the Nile, ho proceeded 
to Taka, a remarkably fertile and populous district in the 
midst of the desert. It* fertility is owing to the periodical 
inundations of largo torrents coming from the S. and S.li. 
(probably the Abyssian Mnrob). Burckhardt gives an in¬ 
teresting account of Taka and Of the country of Beja, of 
which it forms part, and which to the S. borders upon 
Abyssinia. [Bkja.] Taka was tho roost southern point 
of Burekhardl's travels. Ho thenco proceeded N.E., and 
crossing the Langay Mountains, arrived at Suakin towards 
the end of June. From Suakin ho sailed for Jidda, where 
he arrived in July, 1814. 

These two Nubian journeys of Burckhardt, the journals 
of which were published together in one volume, furnished 
much interesting and for the roust part novel information. 
The appendix contains also many valuable notices on Borgo, 
Bornou, and other countries of Soudan west of Darfur, 
which Burckhardt collected m Egypt and Nubia, as well ns 
extracts from Makrizi and Ibn Batata. 

From Jidda Burckhardt proceeded to Tavf, live days' 
journey inland, where he found Mchemet Ali, who after 
having taken possession of Mecca and all the Hejaz, was 
preparing an expedition into the Ncjd, the country of the 
Wahtibeos. The pasha, who had known Burckhardt at 
Cairo, received him favourably, and he was also fortunate in 
obtaining a supply of money from the physician of Tousoun 
Pasha, Mchemet Ali's son. 

Buickhardt next visited the city of Mecca, which till 
then had been forbidden ground to Europeans, and went 
through the whole of the ceremonies in the character of a 
Mussulman pilgrim, without, as he believed,having excited 
any suspicion as to his real character, lie spent three 
months at Mecca; and on the 25th of Nov., 1814, per¬ 
formed tho hndji or pilgrimage to mount Arafat, in the 
company of more than 80,000 pilgrims from all parts of 
Islam. In .fan,, 1815, he visited Medina, a city of which 
sttil less was known in Europe than of Mecca, He felt ill 
at Medina, ami ’after some months, having recovered siidi- 
oient strength, he went to Yembo, where he embarked for 
Tor, in tiie peninsula of Sinai, and thence returned by 
Suez to Cairo in June, after an absence of nearly two 
years and a half, of which he had spent nine months in 
Arabia. 

The particular* ofBurckhardt’s Arabian journey furnished 
the most complete account of the Hejaz and its two holy 
cities Mecca and Medina, ever transmitted to Europe. 
Ali Bey (the Spaniard Budiu) had visited Mecca a few 
years before Burckhardt, who said that bo had no reason 
to doubt his general veracity, though his description of 
Mecca was incorrect in some points, and his information 
rather supeticia). Ali Bey spoke onlj tho Moghrebin or 
western Arabic. Sectzen, a German traveller, sent by the 
Duke of Saxo Gotha, and of whom Burckhardt speaks with 
great respect, travelled in Arabia about the same time as 
All Boy, and died of poison at Mocha, in 1811. Since 
Bmukhardt, Mecca and Medina have been visited by several 
Europeans in the service of Mehomet Ali. (Planal, 118- 
gfinfration iln I’Egt/pte, with a plan of Mecca.) 

One of Burcklnirdt’s objects in visiting Mecca as a pil¬ 
grim was to bo enabled to assume tho title of Hadji, which 
ho conceived would prove of great advantage to him in his 
travels in tho interior of Africa. But his residence in Ara- 
bia undermined lus constitution, and lie never recovered 
front the effects of the deleterious climate and unwholesome 
Water of that country. He spent the following nine months 
after his return from Arabia partly at Cairo and partly at 
Alexandria, endeavouring to recruit bis health impaired 
by repeated attacks of fever, and preparing his Nu¬ 
bian and Arabian journals to bo sent to the Association. 
Jn April, 1916, the plague having broke out fX Cairo, he 
set off for, the desert of Sinai. He visited that mountain, as 
well as the shores of the Elanitie gulf, and returned to Cairo 
about the middle of June.. Here lie proposed to Mr. Salt 
the project of removing the head ofMemnon from Gourneh, 
and haring it conveyed to England as a present to the 
British Museum : for which purpose they engaged, at their 
joint expense, Belzont, who accomplished its removal to 


Cairo. [Bkezoni.] Burckhardt remained at Cairo waiting 
for the long-expected caravan from Fezzan, with which ho 
intended to proceed on its return .to that country. For 
several years oust no caravan from Fezzan had made its 
appenrnneo at Cairo. In Oct., 1818, he forwarded to the 
Association his • Note* on the Bedoweens and the Waha- 
bees,' which were afterwards published in a separate volume, 
and contain much new information. Burckhardt felt a 
peculiar interest for tho Bedoweens of Arabia, whom he 
considered ‘ as llio original stock from which the Arabian 
population of Syria, Egypt, and Barbery is derived ; and 
also as the only Mohammedan nation who in the midst of 
the utter depravity of manners and morals, and the decline 
of laws and civil institution* throughout the Mohammedan 
world, have preserved unchanged their antient customs and 
the manners of their forefathers, and still continue to be 
What they were 1200 years ago, when their emigrating 
tribes conquered part of Asia, Africa, and Europe.’ (Burek- 
ha nit's Letter from Cairo, 13fh of Oot., 1816, inserted in 
life life.) 

In the autumn of 1817 it became known at Cairo that 
among the pilgrims collected at Mecca that year was a party 
of Moghrcbins Or western Africans, who worn to return home 
by way ofCniro and Fezzan ; and it was believed that the cara¬ 
van would take its departure from Cairo about December. 
Burckhardt bad now transmitted to England all his journals, 
and was contemplating with tho greatest satisfaction the 
moment when bo was at last lo set out on the main object 
of his mission, for which be had so long and so assiduously 
been preparing himself. But at the beginning of October 
of that year he fell ill at Cairo of the dysentery, and not¬ 
withstanding every medical assistance, be expired in the 
night of tho lath. lie communicated his lost intentions to 
Mr. Salt, in a composed and collected manner. Ilis last 
words were about his mother, when he became strongly 
affected. ‘ As for my body,' said be, * T know the Turks 
will have it (as he had passed in Egypt for a Mussulman); 
perhaps you bud better let them.' Accordingly he was 
buried as the Mohammedan sheik Ibrahim, and lus funeral 
was conducted with all proper regard to the respectable 
rank which ho hail held in the eyes of tho natives. He bad 
won the universal esteem of both Chrisliaus and Mussul¬ 
mans. His death, at the early ago of 33, when he had so 
welt fitted himself for the purposes of African discovery, 
was greatly deplored in Europe. Burckhardt'* personal 
character stood deservedly high, as any one who peruses 
tho extracts of his correspondence with the Association, 
and the account of his last interview with Mr. Balt, both 
inserted in his lift), must feel convinced. (See also Salt's 
Correspondence in Hall's Life, of Sail,) He left his col¬ 
lection of Oriental MSS. to the, University of Cambridge, 
His journals wore published after hi* death by tho African 
Association. They consist,of—1. ‘Travels in Nubia,’ 4to„ 
1819, with a ‘ Fife of Burckhardt,2, ‘Travels in Syria and 
the Holy Land,’ 4to„ 1822; 3. ‘ Travels in Arabia,’ 2 vols. 
8vo., 1829: 4. ‘Notes on the Bedoweens and the Waha- 
bees,’ collected during liiB (ravels in the East, 4to,, London, 
1838. 

BURDWAN, one of tho 17 districts into which the pro¬ 
vince of Bengal is politically divided, is situated to the west 
of tho, river Hoogly, between 22° and 21° N. lat,, and 87° 
and 89° E. long. Burdwan is bounded an tho north by 
Birbhoorn and Rajshuhy, on tho west by Midnapore and 
Kauighur, on the south by Midnapore and Hoogly, and on 
the east by the lnst-numcd district and Nuddea. Its area, 
which is computed at 2400 square miles, is covered with 
a dense population. A census taken in 1814 established 
the fact that the district then contained 262,634 dwellings, 
of which 218,853 were occupied by Hindu*, and 43,781 by 
Mohammedans. Computing the number of each family at 
five and a half persons, the average rata in that part of 
India, the total population of, BjMdwsn m»*tat that time 
have amounted to 1,444,487 ,_sfluU,.of wVlt D hyo-sixths were 
Hindus, and one-sixth M^ha««h<edafr*.. The population 
thus ascertained gives an average of 682 . persons to each 
square mile, bbitw .jhree rigjw Jhe ,»yiemg«.proportion in 
theUnited Kingdom, \ ■ , , 

Tho district of Burdwan, which, farm* part of, the valley 
of the Ganges, is wlevel tract. The principal riyer flowing 
through it is the puramooda, which enter* tlm district at 
its western oxtremity* flows east to.the town of Burdwan, 
and then making an abrupt turn to the south, joins tho 
Hoogly a few miles below Fultn, Except for a short time 
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during the rainy season the Dunamooda is not navigable, 
but the district being well provided with roads, the deficiency 
of water-carriage is of less importance. 

The greater part of the soil .is very fertile, and produces 
abundant crops of sugar, indigo, betel, tobacco, and cotton, 
besides the cereal grains usually cultivated in Bengal. A 
considerable quantity of silk is likewise produced. Com¬ 
pared with the surrounding districts, Burdwan has the 
appearance of a garden. 

The native zamindars aro generally wealthy ; the more 
considerable of them usually reside in Calcutta, leaving 
their properties to the management of resident agents. An 
extensive trade is carried on by native merchants. 

The rajah of Burdwan is the most considerable zaraindar 
under the Bengal presidency, his annual jurama or rent 
amounting to 40 lacs of rupees (400,000/.), which amount 
is said to be less than one-half of the sum collected by him 
from his tenants. These tenants form a numerous class, 
who, like the middlemen, in Ireland, have divided tlieir hold¬ 
ings among sub-tenants, reserving a profit-rent, to them¬ 
selves. These sub-tenants, imitating the example of those 
above them, have again divided their farms among per¬ 
sons who have rnado "yet another division, so that there am are poured out in reducing the surface of the liquid from any 
five removes between the ryot or actual cultivator and the division to the next inferior one. The superiority of the 
supreme government, while each of the intermediate tenants burette over other measures consists in the decimal sirraiigo- 
derivos a profit from the land. The individuals forming ment of the graduations, and tlio great rapidity and precision 
the sevornl links of this chain aro all considered to have a with which any required portion of a liquid may he added 
permanent possession of their leases, which descend as of or abstracted, while one hand only is employed, the other 
right to their heirs. This permanency, as regards the ryots, being left at liberty to use the stirring rod or test paper, 
is of recent introduction, and is owing to the interference of The burette, though applicable to tlie processes of tlie 
European officers, who have put a stop to a system which analytic chemist, is a very useful instrument in manufac- 
provailed of ejecting them if they did not agree to pay tories where the value of numerous samples of acids, nlktt- 
exorhitant rates. lies, bleaching powder, &c. has to be quickly and correctly 

Coal-mines have been worked in this district for nearly ascertained: though in general use in France, it is al- 
20 years, but the operations have not been extensive for most unknown in this country. (Rssai des Potasses, par 
more than half that period.' The extent of the coal-field lias M. Gay-Lussac ; Instruction sur I’ISssai du Chlurure lie 
not been ascertained, hut is known to be great; the mines Chaux, par M. Gay-Lussac.) 
now worked arc in the possession of an English company, BURhORl). [Oxfordshire.] 

whose rights extend over 4 miles of surface. The seam is BURG,a town in the circle of Jcriehow I„ in the Prussian 
9 feet thick, and is found 90 feet below the surface. The province of Saxony, is situated on the Iiilo or Ehle, and 
annual produce is from 14,000 to 10,000 tons; and tlio surrounded by a wall with five gates. It contains three 
works being situated on the bank of a river connected with squares or public places, three Lutheran churches, and one 
the Hoogly, the coals are conveyed in the rainy season down Calvimstic church with a French pastor, one civic school of 
that river to Calcutta, where they are sold at 20». the ehal- the first class (h'oherc Burgersc.hu! c), an hospital and a 
dioii The quality of tlio coal is inferior to that of England, poor-house, about 1130 houses, and 12,800 inhabitants, 
which sells in the same market at from 30s. to 40.s. per among whom are a number of settlers from the French, 
chaldron. Coal is still but little used for culinary purposes I Palatinate, and Swiss territories. In 1817 the population 
in India. Tho Burdwan coal is chiefly used for steam-' was 9101. Burg lias considerable manufactures, partieu- 
enginea, and it has lately been applied to the burning of larly woollens, winch employ upwards of 1300 hands, and 

bricks; somo of it is exported to Singapore. produce annually above 70,000/, in value of that article. 

The town of Burdwan, the capital of the district, and tho Yarn and linens, pottery, &e. are made ; it has also some 
residence of the British agent, is situated in 23° 15' N. lat., tanneries and dyeing works and a brisk wool trade. Agri- 
amt R7° 57' E. lung., about 60 miles N.N.W. from Calcutta, culture, including the growth of tobacco, hops, and chicory. 
At the census of 1814 it was found that this town contained and the roaring of cattle and sheep, are carried on with suc- 
9805 houses, the number of persons inhabiting which, coss in tho immediate environs. Most of the manufacturers 
according to the mode of calculation usually adopted, was in the place are the descendants of French emigrants. It 
53,927. The proportion of Mohammedans was greater in is the seat of civil and judicial administration for the circle, 
the town than In the entire district, having been 11,847, or About 75 miles S.W. of Berlin. 

about two-ninths of tho whole number of inhabitants. The BURGAGE TENURE denotes the particular feudal 
rajah of Burdwan resides in the town, in which he has a service or tenure of houses or tenements in undent cities or 
palace with large gardens. boroughs. It is considered to be a species of socage, as the 

(Rennell's Memoir of a Map of Hindustan; Rep. of tenements are holdcn of the king or other lord, either hv a 

Committee of House of Commons, 1830 and 1832.) certain annual pecuniary rent, or by some services relating 

BURETTE, an instrument in chemistry, invented by to trade or handicraft, such as repairing the lord s buildings, 
M. Gay Lussac, for tho purpose of dividing a given portion providing the lord's gloves or spurs, &c., but ‘ no wav 
of any liquid into 100 or 1000 equal parts. It is accompanied smelling of the plough or tillage’ (Scunner on Gavelkind, 
by a cylindrical glass treasure, containing, when filled to 142 —148), and having no relation to military service (Sp§l- 
the line A, 4 litre; and if the fluid to bo divided be less man's Glossary, ad verbum). The incidents of this tenure, 
than this quantity, tho deficiency must ho supplied by which prevailed in Normandy as well as in England, vary 
water, In filling this measure, 'it is the surface of the according to the particular customs of each borough, in eon- 
fluid which must be made to coincide with this mark, and sequence of the maxim that, in improper feuds (to which 
not the outer margin elevated by capillary attraction above class this tenure belongs), the lex et emsuetudo loci arc 
the general level. The burette gonslsts of a large tube gra- always to be observed. (Wright's Tenures, p. 205.) 
dilated into 100 equal parts (in tbe figure only half the Burgage tenure is supposed by Littleton ami other writers 
number of the small divisions are represented), and num- to have been the origin of tho rights of voting for members 
bered flora tbe top downward; and of a small tube con- of parliament in cities and boroughs; and the great variety 
necl*d with the former at the base, and recurved at the of those rights is in some measure accounted for by sup- 
top, Through this tube, if the beak be Slightly greased, posing tliom^o be founded upon varying local customs. It 
tho contents of the large tube may be poured with great is however impossible to trace the gradual steps by which 
precision, either by single drops or in a ftiU stream- The the irregular rights of voting in boroughs for inevnocrs of 
largest divisions are 1-100 of the large measure, and the parliament, which are continued by the reform act (2 Will, 
smallest 1-1000, and these may be subdivided by counting IV. c. 45) until the extinction of existing interests, were 
the number of drops of the fluid under examination, which derived from burgage tenure. 
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BURGEON, or BOURGEON, an obsolete English and 

modern French n unc of a. leaf Bud, 

BURGER. GOTTFRIED AUGUST, the am of a. 
clcri/v unit, w.c. horn (it, "IVulmsunvemrlo, near Halberstadt, 
in January, 174S. While at school he showed no apti¬ 
tude for grammatical studio-., hut a great liking for poetry, 
in 17«.H ho wool to Gottingen, where ho wasted his lime 
mid money in dissipation, in consequence of which his 
friends withdrew their assistance from him. But hating 
(brined an intimacy with several distinguished fellow-stu¬ 
dents, \ o-..., Count Kiel berg, Nprengel, and others, tvho 
had (•--luhli-Jicd n litcrnry club for their mutual improu- 
nient. Lhirger, encouraged by them, began to mend Ins 
eonmo of Iiib, and to apply linn sell earnestly to the study 
of the rla-sir-. us well us the modem poets. Among 
the latter Nhukspoaro became his favourite. Some ballads 
which he wrotu at that time having attracted notice, he 
obtained a situation at Alton Gleicheti, and his grandfather 
agreed to pay his dehto and to giro him further assistance, 
hut through the dishonesty of a friend Burger lost the 
money. An imprudent marriage increased his embarrass¬ 
ments. He however soon ufter separated from his "wife, and 
went to live at Gottingen, where he passed the remainder 
of his life, first us n private teacher, and afterwards as pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy, hut without, any feted salary. His 
misfortunes nap at led a tinge of melancholy to several of his 
poetical compositions. After lingering some years in bad 
health and poverty, he died in 174-1. Ho published two 
volume of poems, which wore republished after Ills death 
with additions by bis frieud Kail Kuiubard: ‘ Burger's 
Godiehle,’ 2 vote, ft to. Gottingen, 1 790. A third vuluine 
was published by Reinhard in 1747, containing several spe¬ 
cimens of translations from the Iliad, both m iambics ami 
hexameter verse, with dissolutions by the author. Biir¬ 
ger's ballads and romances have long boon popular in Ger¬ 
many. Ills ‘ Loouora'has been translated mlo English: 
4 Biirger's Leonora,’ by Wm. Robt. Spencer, fob London, 
I79t>. A few more translations from Burger are contained 
ill tho ‘Specimens of the German line poets." Loud. 
with a short hioui.iphiral notice ol the author. Burger.-, 
romances are grounded upon local traditions and logciute, 
mid lie makes great use of the feeling oi'tuirur produced ny 
oppai iti-.iiis and. other supernatural micncy, alwavs directed 
however to the ub|oct of moral letnlmtioii. Tits ‘Wilde 
Jiigor,’or 4 Fierce Huntsman," I- a good specimen ol' llii- 
sort. Burger s amatory poems arc soft and pleasing, fend 
unexceptionable on the score of morality. His language is 
easy and clear. He is altogether one of tile first German 
lyric poets, although Schiller has judged Kim rather se¬ 
verely. A. W. Sehlegel nays u!’ Burger, that. ‘ he h a poet 
of an imagination more otigmal than comprehensive, of 
ibelingsi mote honest and candid than tender or delicate, is 
more sueerssful in the execution than in tho invention of ins 
ant ports, and more at home in romance than in the loftier 
rogioiis of tint lyric muse." (Mad. de Stuck L'AUemacrw 
iSdiloge! ■ and llte Biographical iVof/ij t above mentioned,) 
BURt»KR, a German appellative, denoting a eitireii or 
freeman of a municipal town. It is derived from ‘burg' 
fBe.i .o|, and is more pmlieiil.irly used in speaking of Hinift 
inn loitauls of a 1'iec town in Germany or fhviuerland who 
vo the right of voting at the election of members for the 
1. gistativo council, I'lio right of biivgbersbtp, whether in 
a. free town or in ti mere municipal town of the above-men¬ 
tioned countries, is. or was until Very lately, acquired either 
by i.iheritnuee or by purchase. The French word ' bour¬ 
geois' was originally synonymous with 4 burger," but it now 
means simply any native inhabitant of a town, without ne¬ 
cessarily implying the possession of municipal rights, which 
in France have been much restricted by tile encroachment# 
of the .-entrul government, and are become of much tests 
importance than in Germany. 

BU RGESS. [Tfontouens Exoi.ami and Wai.rs.] 
BURGH CASTLE, «n arttient Roman encampment, is 
Situated mi the border; of Suffolk, mid cm the east side of 
the river Wavcm-y, near its roniluonre with the Yare. Its 
form is nearly tf regular parnlhdogtatn, <1M ft: long by 400 
ft. broad: tiro walls ate about 1-t ft, high and <J ft, thick. 

On the east side, the walls, which are furnished with cir¬ 
cular watch-towers, aro almost perfect, but those ou ihe 
north and south sides are partly in ruins: the west wall, 
ff there ever was one, lifts entirely disappeared. The site of' 
the encampment is slightly elevated towards the west, and 
tho interior is irregular, which may be accounted for on lira 


supposition that the small eminences aro occasioned by the 
ruins of former edifices. The whole area of tho inclosure 
wits about 4 acres and ill roe-quarters. The walls areof rubblo 
masonry, faced with alternate cnur.scs of bricks and flints : 
and on the tops of tho towers, which are attached to the 
walls, arc holes 2 ft. in diameter and 2 ft. deep, supposed to 
have been intended for the iunp«iou of temporary watch- 
tow evs probably of wood. 


JliTOt WnvoAtjy. 
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[Visit of Uot-gh (‘untie, tho siftloBt OmtunoitiTiii, Suffolk.} 

A, ft, llaisisl mounds. 

(\ (ImiiiiH l.Uls at this poinl. 

0. Vortn Xloeuniiimi, 

It, Walk hi a riitm-it stsitc. 

On tho cast side tho four circular towers are If ft. in dia¬ 
meter. Two of them are placed at the angles, where tlse walls 
arc rounded, and two at equal distances from the angles : 
. n opening has been left in the centre of the wall, which is 
considered by Mr. King to ho the Porta Heeuniana, but by 
Mr. Ives the Porta Prsetona. The north ami south sides 
arc also defended by towers of rubble masonry. The foun¬ 
dation on which the Romans built these walls was a thick 
bed of chalk lime, well rammed down, arid tho whole 
covered with a layer of earth and sand, to harden the mass 
and exclude the water: this was covered with tivo inch 
oak plank placed transversely on the foundation, and over 
this was a bed of coarse mortar, on which was roughly 
spread tho first layer of stones. The niortar appears to be 
composed of lime and coarse sand, unsifted, mixed with 
gravel and small pebbles or shingle. Mr. Ives thinks they 
used hot grouting, which will account for the tenacity of the 
mortar. The bricks at Burgh Castle am of ft fine red co¬ 
lour and a very close texture—they araone foot and a half 
long, one foot broad, and one inch and a half thick. 

Til© west side of litis station was probably defended in 
aiiticnt. times by the sea, which is now however at some dis¬ 
tance: the uver Waveney being at present tho western 
boundary. The fact of tho sea having receded is proved by 
an old map of Gariensis Ostium, us it is supposed to have 
appeared m the year 1000 . A copy of this map was made 
frmn the antient plan in the time of Elhcubeth, and is pre¬ 
served in the archives of the corporation of Yarmouth. In 
confirmation of this circumstance there have been discovered 
at Burgh Castle, parts of anchors, rings, and other largo 
pieces of iron. 

Gttriunemttn may have been founded by Osturius Scapula, 
who subjected tho Iooni in the reign of the Emperor Clau¬ 
dius. Both Catndoii and Mr. Ives place ,tJjo prsolorium in 
the S.W. corner of the station, bnt King, in his 4 Mum- 
man tu' (vol.il., p. 5:t), considers it to be an additional work 
by tho Saxons or Normans, similar to the Saxon keep at 
the S.E. corner of the Caskrutn at Povensoy in Sussex, and 
accordingly he places tho piaharium indefinitely on the west. 
Camden and Ives both assort that the towers were added 
after the walls. There are some remains of a fo*sc on the 
south side. 

Mr. King calculate* that Burgh Castle was capable of 
(containing oaa whole cohort and a half with their allies 
(ii., p. life). Several Roman coins and other antiquities 
have been discovered here: tho oldest is a copper eom of 
Dorniiian. A com Of Gration, of stiver, and some coins of 
Constantine Have ftbfo been found; some silver and gold 
coins wore given by J, Smith, 12sq., tho former possessor of 
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the place, to Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich. Besides these 
coins found both in the mclonuro and in a field contiguous 
to the castle, there nave been fount! coarse urns, a silver 
spoon with a pointed handle, bones of cattle, coals, burnt 
wheat, rings, keys, fibulae (buckle*), and a spear-head. This 
field is supposed to have been the burial-place. 

Tlte earliest modern notice or Burgh Castle is in the reign 
of Sigebert, when Fwfseus, an Irish monk, having 
collected a company of religious persons, settled at Burgh 
Castle, then called, according to Bede. Cnohersburgh. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor, bishop Brigand held 
('nohershnrgh by socagb, The castle was afterwards hohl 
by Robert do Burgh, from whom the present name is pro 
bahly derived. It was surrendered in the reign of Henry 
III., who, in tho ‘20th year of liis reign, gave it to the mo¬ 
nastery of Bromholde in the county of Norfolk. It after¬ 
wards camo into the possession of laymen. For some cu¬ 
rious particulars concerning the manor, see Ives' ‘ Garia- 
nomim,* from which much of the above in formation is do¬ 
med ; Camden's ‘Brittania,’ and King's * Muniment,i An- 
liijua nUo a plan and view in tile British Museum. The 
plan and view in this article wore made by W. B. Clmke, 
architect, in 1 K'td. 



View of the perfect ride of Gnrtiinotmm with two of the towt-ra ami the Vortu 
Ihjoiirmmrt. 


BURGLARY. The derivation of this word is quite un¬ 
certain. By some writers it is supposed to have been intro¬ 
duced by toe Saxons, and to be compounded of burg , a 
castle or house, and larron or latrn, a thief. But Spelman 
conceives that the term was introduced into the criminal 
law of England from Normandy, and says that bo finds no 
traces of it among tho Saxons." (Spot man's Glossary, tit. 
Uurplaria, and fftmesockrn.) The offence ol‘ burglary at 
common law is defined to be ‘ a breaking and entering tbe 
dwelling house of another in the night, with intent to com¬ 
mit sonic felony within the same, whether such felonious 
intent be executed or not. - By the statute 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV. c. 29, sect. 11, entering the dwelling-house of another 
with intent to commit a felony; or being in such dwelling- 
house and committing a felony, or in either case breaking 
out iff the house in the night-time, was declared to corfstitute 
a burglary, and to he punishable with death. Thu leading 
characteristics of this offence arc, 1st, that it must be com¬ 
mitted in the night-time, that is, at n time when people are 
presumed to be sleeping; and therefore it is said in the 
books, that if there be a sufficient downing of * daylight or 
cre/micuhint, either began or left, enough to see u man's 
face withal,' when tho offence is committed, it will not be 
burglary. The reason of the rule is that tho offence, to bo 
complete, must be committed in tho dead of night, and 
it follows from this reason that a burglary may be com¬ 
mitted in tile brightest moonlight. 

2. There must he a breaking and entering of the house; 
which parts of the offence however are *mnplated by the 
robber even breaking a pane of glass and putting in his 
baud with a felonious intention. 

3. Tin* house bfoken must, be the dwelling-house, or, as 
it is called, the * mansion-house' of the person injured. By 
this is meant that it must be a permanent dwelling, and 
not a booth or tent; and also that it must be the pimio of 
the actual and personal residence of man, and not a-mere 
stable, bare, or out-house: unless such buildings are co«- 
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nected with tho dwelling-house. Upon this part of the 
subject a great variety of nice distinctions have arisen, for 
which wo refer to HmTSE-BRKARii'io. 

An indictment for burglary is rarely presented or tried 
at the present day, unless in very aggravated cases where 
capital punishment is probable, as several recent statutes 
have rendered the prosecution for house-breaking a simpler 
and equally efficient proceeding. 

BURGOMASTER, BORGERMEISTER, is the title 
of tho chief magistrate of a municipal town, answering 
to the English major. In tho German free towns the 
liiirgenmiister is tho president of the executive council of 
the republic. This is also the case at Zurich. Basel, SV.bnfl- 
hansen, and some other Swiss cantons; while «t Bern, 
Frcyburg, and Luzern, the corresponding magistrate i# 
called schultbeiss (m French ‘ avonn'J, and in the rest of 
tho cantons ,landaunuan ; which last is not a Gcifnan but 
a Swi-s term. 

BURGOS has been supposed to bo of Roman origin, but 
tho fact is, that, after flic most careiul research, it is hardly 
possible tu trace tho existence of Burgos Author buck than 
tho reign of Alphonse I. of Asturias and Leon, who colo¬ 
nized as it were pan of that very territory, which 1 lion 
began to change its former mime of Banlnlia, or Vurdii- 
lia, for the modern one of Castile. Some of tho new settlers 
having constructed a few habitations on the fine banks of 
the Arlnnza and Adamson, formed six boroughs or hamlets, 
vestiges of which are still recognizable at tho licimilages 
I of Santa Cruz, Sail Juan jhuiti.-ta, mid Santa Cn- 
i Ionia. These six borough t or burgo.s (a name, according 
to Andreas Brace,io, introduced into Italy and Spain by their 
northern invaders) were incorporated into a single or rather 
collective borough, by Diego Rorcofois, w hom Alphonse HI. 
directed, in llieyear 884,tn erect, a castle on a commanding 
hill mi the right, bonk of the Arlaiizun. As in pi-recss of 
time the Moors receded farther and farther to tho S. of 
Burgos, thi?higher pails of the town were abandoned for a 
lower and more comfortable situation towards the plain; so 
that the rail? alta, the street winch is now the highest, was 
formerly the low est of the city, and probably the best, since 
in it the native leading patriots, Fenian Gonzalez, and the 
Did, bad once their palaces. A triumphal arch in honour 
of the former hero, mid the mausoleum of the second, now 
mark the spot, before covered with those structures. 

As long tin Burgos was animated hv tilt* presence of its 
sovereign alternately with Toledo, common"! flourished, 
industry was excited, and manufactures were multiplied. 
Its crowded fairs displayed wealth and prosperity; ami it 
was the entrepot of all the trade that was carried on from 
tho interior of Spain with the several ports on tho Bay of 
Biscay. It was also the residence of an important factory 
of many foreign merchants; and the once famous Begot inn 
wool cloth was transmitted from this city to every quarter 
of Europe. But when Charles V. transported the seat of 
royalty, in llic beginning of tho I Gth century, to Madrid, its 
prosperity began rapidly to decline, and in three generations 
it, was so impoverished and depopulated, that its former 
40,000 inhabitants and upwards dwindled to 9 000 and less, 
leaving to Burgos the hare honour, which it still retains, 
of being tbe capital of Old Castile, and of the province 
(parlido) and archbishopric of its own name. 

Burgos retains a certain air of uutiqmly and departed 
glory. It is a large but irregular city, forming a sort of 
semicircle, partly surrounded by antieiit walls. Close to 
them flows the Arlaiizun, which is crossed by throe i'icc.-tono 
bridges leading to tho suburbs, railed Vttga Burgos has a 
beautiful promenade, enlivened by the intermixture of de¬ 
lightful guidons, constantly refreshed with fountains of 
water. Another promenade for the winter and a genet id 
burial ground (eampo santo) have been recently added tu 
the ornaments and conveniences of tho city. Bonus of tho 
streets arc narrow and crooked, but others arc much 
better, especially that leading to the cathedral. Of its 
nutnerotis squares the only one deserving of notice ‘tii/uls 
in the middle of tbe city, and is surrounded by a pia/za 
supported by lofty pillars, over which are some tolerably 
handsome houses. In the centre of this square is the 
statue of Ch*,ries 111. There are also other statue# which 
ornament the public places, particularly some of tho foun¬ 
tains, with which Burgos, is well supplied, Tho principal 
approach to the city is bv the gate of Santa Maria, which 
opens on one of tho bridges above-mentioned. This gate 
was built to commemorate the founders of tho Castilian 
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monarchy and the illustrious men who contributed to 
its honour nod aggrandizement, with whose statues it is 
also adorned. Among those are Fomin Gonzalez, Charles 
V., the Cid, and Diego 1‘orcelos. The best public buildings 
are the hotel tie ville, the palace of Vetazco, and the tri¬ 
umphal arch already mentioned of Fernan Gonzalez, first 
Count, of Castile. The Cathedral, a very fine and well- 
preserved specimen of Gothic architecture, was commenced 
in t'221 by Ferdinand III., whom the Spaniards call St. 
Ferdinand, but was not finished till some centuries after. 
This church is embellished with columns, statues, anil 
other ornaments of exquisite taste, especially at the en¬ 
trances called del Person, Pellejeria, and Apostoles. It 
has in front two steeples, with magnificent worked spires ; 
and the octagonal chapel called del C ondes table is the 
finest part of its interior. 

The climate of Burgos is damp, and ono of the coldest in 
Spain, The manufactures are woollen cloths, stockings, 
baize, blankets, hats, and leather. Burgos has also twi: 
washing establishments (lueaderos) for wool, and most 
of that which is exported from Spain passes through it. 
The surrounding country is very beautiful. The famous 
monastery of las Huelgus stands at a quarter of a league, 
and that of Mtrafloies at half a league S K, of Burgos, 
which is <17 leagues or 112 in. N. of Madrid. It is in 42'" 
20' 59" N. lat., 0° O' 10" \V. long, of Madrid, which shows 
how conveniently the northern road from Madrid to Franc 
passes through Burgos. (Miiiuno; LuboHt, Vnt/agu Pit- 
toresque d Expaguc ; Viage de Expand, de Don Antonio 
Ponz. tom. xii. p. 19, &c.) 

BURGOYNE, JOHN, supposed to be a natural son of 
Lord Bingley, but concerning whose youthful history we are 
without information, was appointed Lieut.-Col. Commandant 
of the 16th light dragoons m August, 1759. After serving 
at Bello Isle in 176 1, he joined the Portuguese army under 
command of the Count De la Lippe in the following 
year, and greutiy distinguished himself by surprising anti 
capturing the town of Alcantara. Before his return to 
England he was promoted to the rank of colonel. In 1761 
he was returned member of parliament for the borough of 
Midhurst, and for that of Preston in 1768. A presumed 
political connexion with Hie Duke of Grafton exposed him 
to the invective of Junius, by whom he was treated with 
great severity. lie partook largely in the debates respect¬ 
ing the Falkland Islands in 1771, and in the following year 
be directed his attention to the abuses supposed to exist in 
the government of the East Indies. While serving as a 
subaltern at Preston he hud secretly married Lady Char¬ 
lotte, daughter of the Earl of Derby, with whom, after a 
time, the offending couple obtained reconciliation. This 
connexion first led him to write for the stage. His earliest 
dramatic piece, ’ Tho Maid of the Oaks,’ was written for a 
I file ehampclre given ut his father-in-law's seat (the Oaks), 
in June, 17 7-1, by the Earl of Derby, in honour of tho mar¬ 
riage of his eldest son. Lord Stanley, with Lady Betty, a 
dauglilu of the Duke of Hamilton. Lady Charlotte lluc- 
goytte (hod at Kensington palace without issue, June 5th, 

1776, during which year and that preceding it Burgoyne 
sevwd in North America. In the summer of 1 777 he was 
appointed to the command of a largo force ordered to 
penetrate from Albany on the Hudson river to Canada, by 
tlie lakes. His numbers on paper were 8000 regulars, 
2000 Canadians, and 1000 Indians ; but of these there were 
never really assembled more than 7000 regulars, 150 Cana¬ 
dians, and 400 savages. After some success in the early 
art of his expedition, and the capture of Ticonderogn, he 
ecame greutiy straitened for provisions, and more than 
ono of Ins detachments wore cutoff. Having crossed the 
Hudson lie encamped at Saratoga, about 30 in. N. of Albany. 
Hero, in October, he was surrounded by 18,000 Americans, 
under Generals Arnold and Oates, who, perceiving the 
necessity, to which tbeir enemy was reduced, prudently 
declined battle, trusting to wear him out. Thus disas¬ 
trously circumstanced, he opened a convention with General 
Gatos, in which.the American commander at first asserted 
that the retreat, oi' the British was cut off, and proposed that 
they should ground their arms within their own encamp¬ 
ments. He was answered with spirit to the first statement— 
that • Lieut.-Gen, Burgoyne's army, however reduced, will 
never admit that their retreat is cut off while they have 
arms tn their handsand to the second demand—‘ This 
article is inadmissible in any extremity. Sooner titan this 
army will consent to ground their arms in their encampment, 


they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no quarter. 
And again, in similar language,—* If General Gales does 
not mean to recede from the Oth article, the treaty ends 
at once. The army w ill, to a man, proceed to any act of 
desperation rather than submit to that article.’ 

It was finally settled that the British troops should march 
otft of the camp with all the honours of war, and should 
ho sent to Europe on condition of not serving in A me- 
ricn during existing hostilities. The ministry in Eng¬ 
land received tho news of this convention with profound 
indignation, sinco it was chiefly owing to it that Franco 
acknowledged the independence of the United States ; umj 
the press was vigorously employed to shift the blame from 
the cabinet upon General Burgoynu. Both an audience 
with tho king and a court-martial were refused ; and when 
he defended himself in the liouao of commons, an attempt 
was made to exclude him from that assembly, under pre¬ 
tence that, as a prisoner of War, ho had no right either to 
speak or to vote : but the speaker having been appealed to 
decided in his favour. On that occasion bo voluntarily* 
resigned all his appointments. At n subsequent period, 
when he was allowed to produce evidence before a com¬ 
mittee which had boon appointed to inquire into tho con¬ 
duct of Sir William Howe, tho testimony advanced was 
highly in favour of his bravery and military knowledge. 

On the change of ministry at the dose of the American 
war, lie was appointed Commander-in-chief in Ireland, the 
last of his professional employments; and he appears, on 
his resignation two years afterwards, to have denoted 
himself entirely to lighter literature. Ho contributed to 
the 1 Rallied,' the * Ode to Dr. Pretty man,' and the ‘ West¬ 
minster Guide.’ A comic opera, tlie ‘Lord of the Manor,’ 
had already appeared in 1780, a ml in 1786 he attempted a 
higher species of composition in the comedy of ‘ The 
Heiress.’ Not long afterwards he adapted to tho stage 
Scdaine’s historical romance ‘ Richard Cumr de Lion.’ 
His political career ended by bis being appointed otic 
of the managers for conducting tho impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. During tho trial of Hastings, he moved and 
obtained tho censure of tho house upon Major Scott, for 
an attack on the conduct of the committee. Ho did not 
live till tho conclusion of the trial, but. was cut off by 
a sudden attack of the gout, on the 4th of June, 1792, and 
was buried privately in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Tlie dramutic and poetical works of Lieutenant-Genoial 
Burgoyne were collected in two small volumes m 180S, and 
it is perhaps offering praise inadequate to his merits when 
we describe hint as a very agreeable and clever writer. It 
would not bo just to subject, his lighter theatrical pieces to 
grave criticism, ami it may ho enough to say of them that 
after the lapse of about fourscore years, 'The Lord of the 
Manor’ and ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion* still keep occasional 
possession of the stuge; we know not indeed where to find 
eight lines of simpler or deeper pathos than tlie song 
1 Encompass'd in an angel s frame,' introduced into the 
former. Of ‘The Heiress,’ it is most probable that the 
author of ‘The School for Scandal’ was a diligent student, 
and that he borrowed and improved some of its situations 
and dialogue, a process by no means uncommon with 
Slioridun. The ‘ Hail to the Lyur’ und * The Westminster 
Guido’ are inferior in point to scarcely any production in 
the witty volume of which they form a portion. (Life pre¬ 
fixed (o his works.) 

BURGUNDIANS, a peop.e who settled in Gaul upon 
the downful of the Roman empire. Tho origin of the name 
und of the people seems to be alike unknown. Plancher 
(* Hist, de Bourgogne') bus very gravely slated and refuted 
tho various conjectures ott this head. A favourite supposi¬ 
tion seems to have been that, the Burgundians were de 
scended from the Romans. They arc montiotiud by Pliny 
the elder, in liis ‘ Hist. Nat.,' lib. iv. c. 28, under the name 
of Burgundimes, and he numbers them among rite branches 
of the great stock of the Vindili or Vundats; Ptolemy places 
these Yitidili upqp the lower Vistula. The Roman historians 
and orators give us some intimation Of their disputes and 
Wars with the Goths, the Alemanni, and other barbarous 
nations. In the reign of the Roman Emperor Probus they 
came into conflict will) the Romans; Probus defeated them 
and their allies, who were of other branches of the Vandals. 

In the reign of Diocletian and Maximian they invaded 
Gaul in conjunction with the Aleuianni; but their unwieldy 
host was destroyed by famine, pestilence, and the sword. 

In the time of the Emperor Yalentiniun I. rifby were at 
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variance with the Aleraanni, who dwelt between the Upper 
Rhine and tbs Upper Danube, on account nfsome brine 
-springs that were near the frontierof these two people, which 
straws that the Burgundians had moved from tlieir seats on 
the Vistula to tho oountrv near the Rhino. Valentinian, de¬ 
sirous of humbling the Aleraanni, formed an alliance with 
the Burgundians { Araumnus MareeUimt* calls them Bur- 
gundii), who raised an array of 80,000 matt, according to 
some writers, and advanced to the Rhine without expe¬ 
riencing any opposition from their terrified opponents. The 
emperor, having humbled his enemies, refused to perform 
liis promises to -his allies ; and the Burgundians returned 
home highly disgusted with his broach of faith. In the reign 
of Honoring abuut a.d. 406, or the beginning of 407, they 
invaded Gaul, like several other of the barbarous nations 
on the frontier, but it is doubted whether they acted con¬ 
jointly. Shortly after this we .find the Burgundians sup¬ 
porting Jovinus, who assumed the imperial purple in oppo¬ 
sition to Honorius. The latter prince however made peace 
• with them, and ceded to tlwrn psrt of Gaul, near the hanks 
of the Rhine (or confirmed its previous cession by Jovinus), 
and from this cession arose the kingdom of Burgundy. About 
the same time tho Burgundians embraced tho Christian re- 
limon, at first under what is generally termed the orthodox 
fif'm ; afterwards they became Arians. Their kingdom 
forwards increased so far as to comprehend that part of 
* hull which was to the east of the Sad no and RhSnc (ex¬ 
cept tho coast of J’rovence smith of tho Durance), Savoy, 
and a part of Switzerland. 

Gundiearius was king of the Burgundians at tho lima of 
their settlement in Gaul. He was engaged in wars at a 
subsequent period With the Romans under rlitius (a.d. 43,» 
or 436), and sustained a great overthrow from Attila (a.d. 
•i»(), or thereabout). Among his successors were Gu'ndou- 
chus, anil after Gundeuclms his four sons Guudohald, Godc- 
gisilus, Chilperio, and Godomar, who were stiid to be of 
Gothio extraction. Clotilda,or Clutildis,who married Clovis 
king of the Franks, was the daughter of Chilperio. Clul- 
peric and Godemar dying, or being lulled by Gundobald, 
according to Gregory of Tours (whose account is however 
to bo received with groat distrust), the remaining two bro¬ 
thers divided the kingdom between them, and fixed their 
lesitlencc,Gundobald at Lyons and Godegisilus at Geneva. 

The character of Gundobald has been very unfavourably 
leprosented by Gregory of Tours; but perhaps Gregory's 
partiality to tho Franks or his desire to win the favour of 
the Frankish kings influenced his judgment. Gundobald 
was in favour with tlie Romans. Tho emperor Olybrius 
bestowed upon him, a.6. 472, the title of patrician ; and the 
usurper Glycerins rested on his support, llis eloquence, 
nis penetration, his quickness of invention, are celebrated by 
his panegyrists; and Ins tolerant spirit will be regarded in 
tlie present day as a subject of just applause. Ho was an 
Arian, perhaps the first Amn prince of his race, but he did 
not persecute the Catholics. Their bishops assembled with¬ 
out interruption, and their churches preserved their endow¬ 
ments The king attended the discussions held by tho ad¬ 
vocates of the two pat tie* on their points of difference, and 
kept up a correspondence with Avitus, the Catholic bishop 
of Vienne. He improved the laws of his kingdom, and oven 
Gregor)’ admits that his alterations'were made with the 
view of tendering tho condition of the old inhabitants of the 
country more tolerable, and of softening tho barbarism of 
his Burgundians. 

In the year SOU Gundobald was attacked by Clovis king 
of the' Franks, whom# ambition and military talents were 
raising tbe Franks to the supremacy of Gaul. Gundobald 
applied, to his brother for aid against an enemy whom both 
had cause to Fear. . Godegisilus consequently joined him; 
hut lliis treacherous brother was in secret alliance with the 
Franks, and in tho battle which, was fought near Dijon, lie 
went over to them. Gundobald was iu consequence de¬ 
feated and fled to Avignon, whore he fortified hiwself. 
Clovts pursued him to this .city, and besieged lurn there ; 
hut meeting with a stouter resistance titan tie expected, he 
concluded % peace with Gundobald, on condition of a tribute, 
which the latter afterwards refused to pay. . > 

lit this treaty Clovis negkiclod to secure the interests of 
Godegisilus, who had by this time overrun his brother's do¬ 
minions and entered Vienne iu triumph. Here Gundobald 
came upon him by surprise, besieged the city, and having 
taken ih caused Godegisilus, who had taken refuge in tho 
church of the Arians, to l» put to death. From this time 
Gundobald reigned over the whole kingdom of the Bur¬ 


gundians. Iu the latter part of his reign he gave the Ca 
tholics reason'd) believe that he had embraced their views; 
but it is vary questionable if ever he renounced Arium-m ; 
and it may be doubted if he designed anything more than to 
cajole tlie Catholic prelates, and to avert by their mediation 
tho hostility of, Clovis, who was a Catholic. Gundobald 
died a.p. 51$. 

Sigismund, the sqn and successor of Gundobald, had be¬ 
come a Catholic during his,father’s reign. Soon after his 
accession a couueil of bishops was held; and from tho 
prelates wbo attended it, the extent of tho Burgundian king¬ 
dom is inferred. Sigismund published, about a.d. 517, a 
Collection of the Burgundian laws, which is still extant. 
These laws contain for the most part the original customs 
of the Germans, such as are found in the records of other 
German nations. Sigismund was twice married, and had 
children by each wife : by his first wife, who was daughter 
of Theodoric, king of tho Ostrogoths of Italy, he hud a son, 
Sigeric, and a (laughter who was married to Theudcric, or 
TUierri, the Frankish king of Austrasia and son of Clovts, 
This sou, upon an unjust suspicion instilled into him by 
the children of his second wife, he put to death a.d. 522. 
This act was tlie ruin, of Sigismund. He lost his pence 
of mind, which he tried in vain to recover by a temporary 
retirement to the monastery of St. Maurice on the Rhone 
(which lie hail founded or re-estahlislied), and by other 
observances which the religion of the times dictated. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, his surest support 
against the power and ambition of tho Franks, was en¬ 
raged at the murder of his grandson ; the affections of 
Sigisimttid s own subjects were alienated ; and the calami¬ 
ties which overtook him were regarded as judgments of 
heaven. In 523 Chlodotnir, Clotatre, and Childeberf, three 
of the sons of Clovis now dead, instigated by their mother 
Clotilda, attacked the Burgundian kingdom, to Which they 
pretended to derive a cluitn by tlieir mother. Sigismund 
was defeated and delivered up by his own subjects into the 
hands of Chlodotnir, by whom lie was carried to Orleans. 
Godumur, Ills brother, assumed the management of affairs, 
and recovered those cities which the Franks had taken. 
C'lilodomir upon this ordered Sigismund, with his wife oral 
some other persons, to bo put to death. Godotnar Succeeded 
to the crown. 

Chlodotnir, having perpetrated this cruel deed, set out 
against the Burgundians, assisted by some troops sent to 
him liy his brother Thierri, king of Austrasia, who had 
married the daughter of Sigismund, as already* noticed ; but 
he fell in battle near Vienne a.d. 524. This event retarded 
for a time the ruin of the Burgundian kingdom, which stood 
for about ten years longer. In 334 Childebfett and Olotaire, 
sons of Clovis, and Tbeodfcbert, son and successor of Thierri 
king of Austrasia, made an entire Conquest of it. Go¬ 
domar was taken prisoner, and passed the rest of his days in 
captivity; and from this time the'Burgundians disappear 
from history as an independent nation. They have indeed 
transmitted tlieir name to latertimcs, for one of the divisions 
.f tho Frankish monarchy was called from them Burgundy 
or Bourgogne, and the appellation has been inherited by 
one of the finest provinces of modern France. [Botm- 

GOGNK.] 

Tbe Burgundians, like the other Germans, enjoyed a 
considerable share of political freedom. Their laws were 
tniaeted by the advice of the w hole nation ; and when tlioso 
laws were promulgated by Sigismund, they retained their 
Germanic features : murder was however punished by death. 
They borrowed some things from the Roman laws, and the 
provincials who had been accustomed to those laws were 
allowed, at least in many instances, to retain them. When 
a Roman and a Burgundian happened to he at variance, a 
judge was appointed from each nation. Tlie Burgundians 
are in their own law's distinguished by the designation 
Bar bun. 

The Burgundians Retained their constitution under the 
dominion of the Franks , but they were obliged to pay tri¬ 
bute, and to serve them in tlieir wars; and in the Frankish 
laws their subjection was made apparent by the infeiier 
valnatiouspf their lives. The death of a Burgundian might 
he atoned for by a payment of one hundred and sixty solidi, or 
sniffings; that of a. Frank for not less than two hundred. 
(Moscous History of tht Antimt Hermans, translated by 
Uediard.) 

BURGUNDY. [Bourgogne.] 

BURIAL. [iNTKRMttNr.] 

BUKIATES, THE, const itute ono of the three great 
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divisions of nations inio which the Mongols are divide'! ; 
tt|o two others a™ the Mongol* themselves and the Eulith, 
or Calmucks. The Buriates inhabit the mountainous emiu- 
try inclosing the Lake of Baikal on the W. and S., from the 
mouth of the river Burgqosin on the K. side of the lake to 
the sources of the Lena on the W. ; bo that morn than one- 
half of its shores are in thoir possession. They are also 
found to a considerable distance, perhaps upwards of lot) 
miles, front its shores. 

In the form of their body they do not differ front tint 
Mongols, and there is such a resemblance between the 
language spokoit by these two nations that they are soon 
ennidod to understand one another; yet the language of 
the Buriates is said to he much harsher in its pronunciation. 

Those tribes of the Buriates which live on the M.W. 
shores of the Baikal lake ate pagans, like the other n ‘timis 
of Silwita, and have adopted that kind of pat'nnffni vvbi'-h 
is culled Shamanism. But the tribes whicii ncciipv the 
country to the S.E. of the lake have euibiaei'd the Bud¬ 
dhism of the Lamas. These Buriates nre mud to possess a 
literature which probably consists of tIronin',icul and meta¬ 
physical wntnip*. 

A small number of the Bunales cultivate the ground, 
hut by htl tile greater tminhei liwuli lie produce of their 
herds. They have numerous bsdies of li,.r.->c.*, hlivk cattle, 
and sheep ; also a small number of eaif'ltv, wliidi in v, utter 
time tire sowed up in blankets to defend them ft out the 
effects of the intense fro-1. Tluur chief wealth consist* of 
hoistjs, of which lliey cat the llodi it no drink ihe iruth, 

The Buriates have made no tv ide: able pr . less .u some 
of the arts of civilized life, i*spceijl l y in wmMi'.g iron and 
in Itiuning. 1'hey arc well iiequainto i with tin. art of plating 
iron with silver, and they have u very simple method of doing 
It, which is described in the travels of Georei. The art of 
tali lull:; is oil)} pr,tensed by the wotnea, who evince in this 
tiranch of industry gieut ingeimity and much t'iste. The 
women also make all the woollen stuff* w melt are in use 
among thorn for dresses, blankets, covers lbr then- dwell¬ 
ings, &c. 

As they aro obliged frequently to change their pbiei s of 
abode to procure pasture for their herds, they have different 
dwellings for summer and winter; but it seems that, hoi it 
kinds aro convenient, and well adapted to the climate and 
their circumstances. 

Many of the Buriates arc rich. On tint N.W. of the 
Baikal they seldom possess above I0U heads of animals of 
all kinds, and very rarely 500 or 1000 ; hut those to the K.E. 
of the lake have sometimes utility thousands. 

According to the most recent information Jhc number of 
all the Buriates subject to Russia who aro able to bear arms 
amounts t.o 73.000, which would give a population of be¬ 
tween £ 1 ) 0,000 ami 300,000 souls. Between Selensk and 
NurUdiinsL is the residence of lint richest of thru princes 
(called., tu'isftas), who, according to Cochtune, has about 
**3,000 subjects. ((J corgi, Pallas, (loehrane) 

BUR1GN Y, JEAN LE'VESQUE DM was horn at 
Rhoints i; iolri. 11c went to Pan- m 171.3. and there 
a],plied h,ros.idf strenuously to philological and histouca] 
studies. After several years he went to Holland, where lit 
eng.-Mod with T)e St. ilynciijtbc to ihe compilation of r 
i.i ; ry journal called ‘ L’Kuvupe s.iv.intc,' whien began t, 
Pjtear at La Hague, in .Liuuxi v, 17 I s, and was lonlinuei 
i i' 17*30. It is one of the burn journals of that pound, am 
contains many interesting articles oil the li.cr.itiu * mi' 
political history of the times. The collection of ‘ L'Kurepc 
simmte' forms )2 vols l2mo. About, one half of tho pain rs 
were written by Bunguy. flu published also ‘Truilo de 
Vaulonte du Pape, dims lei pul son droits sent, ftablis, ct 
lvduit.s a lours juste- homes.’ i vols. 12ino., 1720, a work of 
close reasoning, on a subject which is very intricate mid has 
caused much controversy among Catholics. The author 
professes tho principles of the Ctullii an church, and carries 
them to a very great length. The questions of I ho sub¬ 
ordination uf the pope to the councils,— -of the fallibility of 
tho pope mid of tho Roman church itself, and of tho con¬ 
sequent right of ,the Catholic world, in such u contingency, 
to choose another pastor, — of the independence of the 
bi-hops, es]it.‘'.* ; ^)y in mutters of discipline, kc„ are all dff 
cussed at. length. The * IIfftoire da la Philosophic Pnyelinc,’ 
112 t. w as afterwards ru-puhlffheil at Paris under the title ot 
’ Tln'obigin Payciino ou, scnimiiiiis ile,i philu>,opbos ct des 
peoples payens ies plus pf-iebres, sur Dieu, sur I'drac, ct smi¬ 
les devoirs ,i 0 1 homme,’ i! vols. Igttio,, Paris, 1733. This 
second '.ditiou is much superior to the first, and is con¬ 


sidered by some as Burigny s best work. Brucker wrote 
some critical observations on the first edition, in his ‘ Otiuin 
Vitidelioum," Augsburg, 1731, Bungny having returned 
to Paris, was made n member of the Academy des Belles 
Lettres. H is other works are, ‘ Histoiro GdnSrale de Sicile,’ 
2 vols. 4to., 1745, a work of great research, and one of the 
best on the subject.—‘ Trailfi de Porphvre touchant I’absti- 
ncnce des viundes,' translated from the Greek of Porphy¬ 
rias, with tho Life of Plotinus, 12mo„ 1747.—'' Histoiro 
des Revolutions do l'Bmpirc do Constantinople dcpuis la 
fondation do cetto Vdie jusqu'l Pan 1453,’ 3 vols. Svo„ 
1750. The last book contains a retrospect of the various) 
controversies, ruptures, and attempts at a reconciliation 
between tho Greek church and that of Rome.—* La Vie 
de Cryt'ius, aver. t'Hisloire du sea ouvragos ct des nego¬ 
tiations nuxquelles il fut employe,’ 2 voff. 12m>., 1752.—‘ La 
Vic d’lirasinodc Rotterdam,' 2 vols. i*2nio., 1 75 7, with tunny 
int'.ro.itin” particulars concerning the age of Erasmus. Tins 
work was translated into German hj Rcicho, with additions, 
2 vols. five, Halle, 178-’.—‘ Vio de Bossuct.,' 12mo., 1701. — 

‘ Vie du Cardinal du Perron,' 1708. These two last bio¬ 
graphies are considered much inferior to the two pre¬ 
ceding.-Letlre sm* los Pen All'-, d, Voltaire uvec M. do 
St. Hyaciiulie,' fivo., J.ondon, 1780. Bungay wrote also a 
manlier of dissertations, which aro inserted m the ‘ Recueil 
des Mf-moin-s do l'Aeiidf-mio des Belles Lett res.' Ills 
learning was Very extensive, and Ins Memory excellent, hut 
Ins style is cold and rather diffuse. Bungny was amiable 
mid unpretending; lie lived entirely for study, and bo was 
untch mii piisod vi hen, in Ins old ago, he learned that Louis 
\ Vf. hinl bestowed cm him a pension of gttou francs. lie 
died at Paris, in October, I 7.-t5, ninety-four years ol'age, 
having preserved his mental faculties to tho last. Doc.er 
v* rote his eulogy for tho Academy, of which he was a member. 

BURIN. IGriwuu] 

BURK E, EDMUND, w,;, born in Dublin on the 1st of 
.1,munry, 1 730 , (_). S, His futhw, Ricluud Burke* or 
Rottrke, a Protestant, and the son of a gentleman *>f landed 
properly in the co of Cork, was tin attorney in large prac¬ 
tice. His mother was a Miss Nagle, a Cat,Indie, lady. She 
was, it ,“("-ms, groat niece ot Miss Ellen Nagle, vvlm married 
Sylvnuus Sponsor, the oldost soil of tins (Hint. Edmund, 
whose < hrisliun name may possibly have descended m him 
Horn the author of the ‘ Fairy Queen,' was the second of 
tlnee sons, who, with a daughter, were all that grew up of 
a family of fourteen or fifteen children. 

Mi. Pnur, in his 1 Life of Burke' (2d edit. v»l. i. p. 7), in 
refuting the common calumny tlmt Burke entered political 
life almost a penniless adventurer, has stated that bo 
‘ received from Ins family at various tunes a sum little short 
of 20,000/.,' a fact of which tie was assured from unques¬ 
tionable authority, and which was frequently mentioned by 
llie late Dr. Lawrence to Buike's friends. But the proper 
authority for this fart, is a document which apponis to have 
been overlooked by all his biographers. We refer to tho 
preface in* introduction, extending to nearly seventy pages, 
I prefixed hv his executors to thcs celebrated ‘Observation* 
j on the Ouidncff of the Minority in tho Session of 1 703,’ 
when that pamphlet was first published in ari authentic 
form immediately after his death. Tins interesting state¬ 
ment, which reviews, the whole of Burke’s history, and is 
full of curious and valuable matter, is not found many of 
the colic,'led editions of ilis works, having probably been 
withdrawn in order tlut it might he incdrpoiatcrl in the 
life of Inm long promised by his principal executor. Dr. 
King, the lute bishop of Rochester, which however lias 
never appeared. The passage relating to the matter now 
before us is us follows:—‘ lie was daily vilified us an 
obscure and needy adventurer, yet he did not tell, what ho 
had m his hands the means of substantiating, that he was 
sprung from a family antionlly ennobled in several of its 
branches, anil possessing an ample estate, which hff grand¬ 
father had actually enjoyed; nor that lie bad himself suqk 
a handsome competency in his adherence to his party. 
Once, and but once, in debate, he was provoked to declare 

his private circumstances.He said, that by 

the death of » brother whom he loved and lamented lie 
bad te'oceeded to upwards of '20,0007.; part of which lie 
hod spent, and the rest then remained to be spent, in the 
, independent support of his principles.’ It may be observed 
j that what is hero affirmed about his grandfather bavin 
j actually enjoyed the ancestral estate is contrary to tho 
common statement. Mr. Prior's account is, llat^hc estate 
1 in question, which was in the county of Limerick, had been 
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forfeited • some lime in the troubled period between if!41 
and 16511,' ami that Edmund's great grandfather 4NU the 
first of tlio family who removed to the county of Cork, 
where ho had another properly, which he loft to his de¬ 
scendants. TnU last estate wus of comparatively small value. 

Young Burke, whose health in his childhood was very 
dohouto, being sent to live with hi* grandfather ip the 
county of Cork, was first put to school at the village of 
Castletown Roche, where he is supposed to have remained 
about five veins. On his return to goblin he was Sent to a 
school in that city; but ho was removed in May, 1741, 
along with his two brothers, to the classical academy at Bal- 
litoro in the county of Kildare, which had boon established 
some years before by John Barcroft and Arnos Strettel, two 
members of tho Society of Friends, and hns ever since sub¬ 
sisted under the direction of persons of that communion. 
When Burke was scut there, tho institution enjoyed a very 
high reputation under the management of Abraham 
Shackletop, a Quaker of superior tak'nts aud learning, who 
w had been brought over from Yorkshire to conduct it about 
fifteen years before. Horn Burke remained for about three 
years, daring which time ho always considered that he hud 
acquired the most valuable of his mental habits. With 
Richard Sliackleloii, the only son of his master, and after¬ 
wards his successor in the school, he preserved an intimate 
friendship to tlio end of his life. 

On leaving BuHhore Burke proceeded in April, 1744, to 
Trimly College, Dublin, where ho does not appear to hate 
greatly distinguished himself; but on tho 2Cth of Miu, 
1740, he was elected a scholar of tho house. Ho com¬ 
menced A.B. the 23rd of February, 1718, and proceeded 
A.M. in 1751. Meantime, having been intended for the 
English bar, he had entered at the Middle Temple on the 
‘-'3rd of April, 1747; and in the beginning of 1750 ho left 
Dublin for London. 

Of his legal studies nothing is known with certainty; 
hut it is probable that tho attractions of literature and 
politics soon withdrew him from all thoughts of the law as 
a profession. It is believed that he became a writer in the 
newspapers and periodical publications almost immediately 
on hi* arrival in London. About 1752 or 1733 he is said 
to hate offered himself as a candidate for the professorship 
of logic m the university of Glasgow, and to have been un¬ 
successful; hut the whole of this story is considered very 
douhif.d, and the records of tho university do not afford 
tho means of settling tho question, as it i* nut the practice 
in elections to register any name* hut those of the success¬ 
ful candidates. 1 ' About the year 1753 he had (brined 
the design id' going to America, where soma place under 
government had boon offered him m one of the provinces. 
This project however, which he stems to have entertained 
for upwards of two years, he finally gave up in consequence 
of the opposition of his father, whom he had already dis- 
pleased by his abandonment of the bar. 

Ills first separate literary work, so fur as is known, ap¬ 
peared in 175S, in tho form of an octavo pamphlet of 1 ()<i 
pages, entitled ‘ A Vindication of Natural Society, or a view 
of the miseries and evils arising to mankind from every 
specie* of artificial society, in a letter to Lord ***** py 
a late noble writer.’ This is—especially for a young man 
of twenty -six—in all respects a very remarkable produc¬ 
tion. In tho first place, the imitation of the stylo and 
wanner of Lord Boliugbroke, by whom the ‘ Vindication’ 
affects to be written, is so skilfully managed that when it 
first appeared, without tho preface explaining the design 
which now introduces it, even some persons eminent in the 
literary world—Lord CbcatorBold and Bishop Warburton 
among others—are said to have taken it for a genuine pro¬ 
duction. But, without reference to its merit «s ;ra imita¬ 
tion, the style is throughout singularly flowing and bril¬ 
liant : ami indeed it would, we apprehend, be difficult to 
mention any piece among Lord Boling broke's compositions 
in which the same spirit and eloquence are so long sustained. 
The performance however is chiefly deserving of attention 
as indicating the peculiar direction thut the mind of the 
author had already taken in speculating upon the subjects 
which he handles, ami as proving how early there had been 
formed in it at least the germs Of that philosophy of morals 
and of society which may lie traced in all his writings aud 
his subsequent public conduct. The following passage, 
containing the key to the purpose of the pamphlet, will he 
at once recognised In- all who nro fttmiliar with bis writings 

* Commutncution from CIIh^ow. 


on the French Revolution, as identical in spirit with the 
whole tenor of those his latest productions; and his various 
speeches on the American war are alt marked and pervaded 
by the same* east of thought, which tuny bo defined gene¬ 
rally as a deep sense of tho incom potency of the human 
mind when living itself up to speculative ingenuity, anil to 
jnoting all light and guidance from the experience of past 
ages, mid all regard for thing* actually established, to cope 
with the complex problem of re-arranging society; and, 
derived from these feelings, a Vehement aversion to the in ■ 
treduction into the practice of statesmanship of any thing 
appertaining to what, may he called the metaphysics of 
social philosophy:—* The editor is satisfied that a mind 
which has no restraint from u sense of it* own weakness, of 
its subordinate rank in the creation, and of the extreme 
danger of letting thu imagination loose upon some subjects, 
muy very nliusiWy attack everything.the most excellent 
and venerable; that it would not be difficult to criticise the 
creation itself; and that if we wore to examine tho divine 
fabrics by our ideas of reason atld fitness, and to use the 
same method of attack by which some men have assaulted 
revealed religion, we might, with as good colour, and with 
the same suoccks, make the wisdom and power of God in 
his creation appear to many no better than foolishness." 

A few months after this pamphlet he published his * Phi¬ 
losophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful,' which however lie is said to have 
begun when he was only nineteen. The leading doctrine 
propounded in this essay is, that the feeling of the Kuhliuw 
means the delight wo experience whenever wo have an 
idea of pain and danger, without being actually in such 
rireimishiucos ; and that the fueling of the beautiful means 
the delight that is excited in us bv all such qualities in 
thing.i as induce in ns a sense of affection avid tenderness 
or some other passion the most, nearly resembling thesis, 
while wo arc jet altogether unaffected by the physical pas¬ 
sion the object of which is the beauty of women. These 
views arc illustrated by many ingenious and striking obser¬ 
vations ; but the spirit of the work on the whole is certainly 
rather critical than metaphysical. It: was however very 
well received by the public, und immediately brought the 
author into much notice. 

This year, Buiko, having gone to Bath to re-establish 
bis health after an attack of illness, and having there taken 
up his residence with his countryman and distant relation. 
Dr. Ghristophor Nugent, a physician, formed an attachment 
to that gentleman's daughter, and married her. Dr. Nugent 
was a Catholic, but his daughter had been brought up ti 
Preshy terian by her mother, who is said to have been a 
very rigid one. j, 

In April, 1 737, Dodsley, who had been the publisher of 
the ‘ Inquiry inki the ,Sublime and Beautiful,’brought out 
‘ An Account of the European Settlements in America,' 
in 2 \ol*. 8vo., a performance of which, although it has not 
found a place m any collected edition of his works, there 
can be little doubt that, Burke Was tho author. Indeed hi* 
receipt to Dodsley for the copy money, fifty guineas, was 
sold a few months ago by Evans wt an auction of auto¬ 
graphs. The work, although%omcwhaf unequally written, 
is an animal od and interesting sketch of American history 
up to the date of ils publication; the general views arc 
often ingenious and comprehensive, and the information is 
tho result of very considerable reading. Tbc fondness lor 
the study of tho subject uf commerce, l>) which Burke was 
ullorwaids so much distinguished, is strongly displayed m 
this curly production. * My principal view,'ho says in his 
preface, ' in treating of the "several settlements, was to draw 
everything towards their trade, which is the point, that 
concerns ns the must materially ;’ and one of hi* remark* 
in tho body of tho work is, that whereas at the time when 
settlements in America were first, formed by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, ‘the speculative knowledge of truvlc mad'i 
no part of tho study of tho elevated nr thinking part, oi 
mankind, now it may lie justly reckoned amongst tbc 
liberal smem-es. and tt make* one of the most conwderaWo 
branches of political knowledge.’ 

There i#evpry reason to believe that Burke bad already 
seriously determined to devote his whole strength to the 
attainment of political distinction. With .such views he set 
to work vigorously to store his mind with the knowledge 
most necessary for an orator and statesman, making his 
labours os a writer for tho press, ns well as ins private stu¬ 
dies, subservient to this ambit km. He had been for soue 
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time employed mi a history of England, anil tins year eight 
she-Is of the work wore printed bv Dodsley in quarto. But, 
although as much more was written as brings down the 
narrative to the end of the reign of John, the publication 
was lor some reason or other given up. The whole has 
been printed from the author"« papers since his death. He 
soon alter engaged in a work which occupied much of his 
attention for many years, and which indeed he is understood 
to have in some degree superintended to the end of his 
life, the ‘ Annual Register,’ the first volume of which, for 
the year 1758, was published by Dodslcy in Juno of the 
following year. (Anivuvi. Rkgistbk.) For the preparation 
of this work, which from the first was highly successful, 
Burke appears to have been paid by Dodsley at the rate of 
100/. per volume. 

Ife had now become very generally known in the literary 
circles of London, and also to man)' persons of political 
consequence. Among the latter was the popular Irish 
nobleman, the late Lord Cliarlemont, during a long life one 
of the most distinguished members of the Whig connexion 
in Ireland. Ills lordship introduced Burke in 1759 to Mr. 
William Gerard Hamilton, better remembered by the name 
of Single-Speech Hamilton. When Lord Halifax, who 
Was Hamilton’s patron, went over to Ireland as lord-lieu¬ 
tenant, in 1781, Hamilton accompanied him as chief secre¬ 
tary, and the latter ofibred the place of his private secretary 
to Burke. The offer was accepted, and Burke now returned 
to his native country, there tci make his first entrance upon 
public life. 

This connexion however did not last long. Burke’s 
activity and the usefulness of his services to the govern¬ 
ment soon acquired for him much consideration; ami in 
April, 1783, a pension of 300/. per annum on fho Irish 
establishment was settled on him : but having been instru¬ 
mental in procuring him this reward, Hamilton, whose 
nature was intensely selfish, appears to have conceived that 
he had thereby entitled hitnsolf to Burke's services ami 
servility for life, as much as if he had paid him the money 
out of lits own pocket. On discovering this, Burke imme¬ 
diately threw up the pension, after having enjoyed it only 
a year, and broke with his patron for over. 

When the Marquis of Rockingham was railed to the 
head of affairs, on the breaking up of the administration of 
Mr. George Grenville, in Julv, 1785, Mr. Burke was, on 
the recommendation of several common friends, and espe¬ 
cially, it is said, of Mr. Fitxherherl, mem her fur Derby, j 
appointed to the situation of private secretary to the new 
premier. He has himself, in his * Appeal fiotn the New 
1o the Old Whigs’(written iti July, 1791), given us the 
date of his appointment—the 17fh of July, which was just 
a week after the nomination of the Marquis as First Lord 
of the Treasury. 'This July," he says, speaking of him¬ 
self in the third person, * it will be twenty-six yoars since 
he became connected with o man whose memory’ will ever 
ho precious to Englishmen of till parties, as long as the 
ideas of honour and virtue, public and private, ure under¬ 
stood and herished in this iiution. That memory will bo 
kept alive witly particular veneration by all rational ami 
honourable) Whigs. Air. Burke entered into a connexion 
with lhat party, through rtiat man, at an age far from 
raw and immature; at those.years when men ure nil they 
arc ever likely to become; when he was in the prime anil 
vigour of his life; when the powers of his understanding, 
according to their standard, were at the best ; bis memory 
exercised, bis judgment formed, and bis reading much 
fresher in (ho recollection, and much readier in the applica¬ 
tion, Ilian now it is.' He was also, as soon as the houses 
re-assembled, bruuulil. into parliament ns member for 
Wendover in Buckinghamshire, a borough belonging to 
Lord Verney. In the preface to the * Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority.' already referred to, it is said, 
'He declined taking any salary lor his employment under 
Lord Rockingham, as secretary to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and at lus own oqst he obtained a seat in par¬ 
liament.' 

Subordinate as was his nominal post, Burke may be said 
to have become immediately (ho animating spirit and chief 
moving power of this ndminV.faUun. The vary day he 
took lus seat in the House of Gomtnoug, the 14th of January, 

1 7Mi, he is stated to have takon part in the debate on the 
address of thanks, and to have been complimented on his 
appearance in very flattering terms by Mr. Pitt. No account 
of his speech however, and indeed no notice of its delivery, 


is given in the common report of the debate; and this ts 
the more remarkable, as that report (which was published 
at the time by itself in a pamphlet, pretended to have been 
printed at Paris) ts understood to huvo been in part pro- 
pared by Lord Cliarlemont. But thoro is no doubt ihat 
Burke immediately became one of tho most active and 
efficient combatants in the ministerial phalanx. Probably 
no man ever entered parliament so well trained and accom¬ 
plished by previous acquirements and intellectual disci¬ 
pline. But the natural ascendency of the man showed 
itself perhaps still more remarkably in tho part he sustained 
in the out-of-doors consultations and movements of liik 
party. The great question which the Rockingham admi¬ 
nistration was brought in to settle was that of the American 
Stamp Act; and the prudent and conciliatory measures by 
which tho rising fetorm in the colonies was at this time ul- 
layed, are understood not only to have been originally sug¬ 
gested and planned by Burke, hut to have been mainly 
indebted to his indefatigable activity, and zealous, perse¬ 
vering, and persuasive advocacy, for their final adoption by 
the various sections of tho ministerial body. 

When 1.0rd Rockingham and his colleagues were dis¬ 
missed on the 30th of July, 1768, Burke’s pen was called 
into requisition to prepare such a manifesto for the public os 
was thought to he called for in the circumstances. This 
tusk he executed with much effect in a brief hut pithy state¬ 
ment, under the title of‘A Short Account of a late Short 
Administration.’ 

‘ There are who remember,’ he informs us in his ‘ Appeal’ 
already quoted, * that on the removal of the Whigs, in tho 
year 1705, he was as free to choose another connexion ns 
any man in the kingdom. To put himself out of the way 
of the negotiations which were then carry ing on very eagerly, 
and through many channels, with Ihe earl of Chatham, he 
went to Ireland very soon after tho change of ministry, and 
did not return until the meeting of parliament. He was at 
that time free from anything which looked like an engage¬ 
ment. Ho was further free at the desire of his friends ; 
for, the very day of his return, the marquis of Rockingham 
wished him to accept an employment under the new system. 
He believes he might have had such a situation ; but again 
ho cheerfully took his fate with his party.' It is understood 
that in the 'crossly-indented mid whimsically dovetailed 
piece of joinery’ which Lord Chatham was now endeavouring 
to put together, it was intimated to Burke that he mighl 
have the place of one of the Lords of Trade. It is also said 
that before the prorogation in July, 17C7, an offer of a scat 
at tho Treasury Board was made to him by the duke of 
Grafton, who, in the illness and disgust of Lord Chatham, 
had now become the head, or at least the podding part, of 
the vra/.y administration. But the temptation, which had 
allured several of the most distinguished of his former asso¬ 
ciates, was again resisted. Up to this tune it is to he re¬ 
membered that the Rockingham parly, although they had 
refused as a body to ally themselves with the ministry, hud 
not gone into opposition. They took tho latter course how¬ 
ever in the following session, which opened in November, 
i 787. Tim parliament was dissolved in Morel), 1788, when 
Burke was again returned for Wendover. 

The following year appeared bis first political pamphlet, 
under the title of ‘ Observations on a lute Stale of the Na¬ 
tion,' being u reply to a publication entitled ‘ The Present 
State of tho Nation, - winch was understood to have been 
written either by Mr. George Grenville, or, under his eye, 
by Mr, Knox, who had formerly been Ins secretary. From 
the temporary interest of much of the matter in Butke’s 
pamphlet, it is now probably little read; although it events 
to have continued in demand for a good many yews, if we 
may judge from a fifth edition of it published by Dodsley ui 
1782, winch is now before us. But it is a remarkably able 
and vigorous performance, although presenting compara¬ 
tively little of that splendour of imagination which distin¬ 
guishes many of the author’s subsequent writings. Here 
again we find strongly expressed the same aversion to ab¬ 
stract polities which wo have already described as the pre¬ 
vail, ng spirit both.of his earliest and latest speculations on 
such subjects. Speaking for instance of the stale of the 
Americans before the attempt made to impose internal 
taxes upon them by the British parliament., he says, 'In 
the midst of that happy enjoyment, they never thought of 
actually settling tho exact limits of a power [that of the 
mother country] which was necessary to their union, their 
safety, their equality, and evon their liberty, Thus the two 
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very difficult points, superiority in the presiding state, and speech of great eloquence and power, which he also scone 
freedom in the subordinate, were on the whole sufficiently, time afterwards, sent to the press. Tho affairs of Ireland, 
that is practically, reconciled; without agitating those vex.a- and especially the repeal or mitigation of the Catholic dis- 
fious questions, which in truth rather belong to metaphysics abilities, likewise now engaged much of His attention, mid 
than politics, and which can never lie moved without: shaking weve tho subject of bis zealous exertions both in ami out of 
the foundations of the best governments that have ever been parliament. In April, 1779, he drew up an able defence of 
constituted by human wisdom.* This pamphlet has been ins conduct on the American question, hi the form of a 
sometimes referred to as curious, on account of a passage in letter to tlio sheriffs of Bristol, which was immediately pub- 
which some extraordinary convulsion in France is predicted lished. This wa* followed in April,Jind May, 1778, by 
as an event to lie hourly looked for, from the deranged state ‘ Two betters to Gentlemen in the City of Bristol, on the 
of tho finances of that country, ‘ the effect of which,' it is Bills depending in Parliament relative to the Trade of Ire 
added, * on Prance, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to landanother subject on which the, liberal course ho had 
conjecture,' In his latest writings however Burke was ac- pursued had given groat offence to many of his constituents, 
customed to take a somewhat different view of the connection On tho 11 th of February, 1 780, lie submitted in the House 
between the French Revolution , and tho previous derange- of Commons his celebrated plan for the regulation of the 
raent of the flnanoes. For instance, in, his first ‘ Letter <m affairs of the Household, tho ordnance, the rriint, the ex¬ 
it Regicide Peace’ (1798), he says, ’The financial diili- chequer, the.army, navy, and pension pay-offices, &c., in 
cullies were only pretexts and instruments, of those who' five bills. The admirable speech with which he introduced 
accomplished the ruin of that monarchy. They were not this plan was published, and is commonly known as his 
tho causes of it.' The production before us is perhaps more Speech on the Economical Reform. None of his other 
remarkable for the progress in advance of his age which it parliamentary exertions procured him. so much public ap- 
shows the author to have made in his views on ilia subject plause as this. , Its merits however did not outweigh, in 
of commerce. In his ’Account of the Eurppean Settle- the estimation of the majority of, the electors of Bristol, 
ments in America,' ho speaks of tho errors of former times, certain other, parts of Ins conduct which had excited their 
‘ when what we call the balance of trade was far Iram being deepest resentment, especially his support of the acts for 
well understood.’ In the present work .there is a passage opening the trade of Ireland, and his strenuous advo. 
respecting this samo balance of trade, in which the fallacy cacy of tho measures for relieving tho Roman Catholics, 
of the common doctrine is very strongly put. He is speaking which this year excited so terrible a popular ferment. Tho 
of the Newfoundland trade: ‘ Examine,' ho says, ‘ our im- consequence was, that on the dissolution of the parlia- 
ports from thence; it seems, upon this vulgar idea of ex- mont which took place this summer, he found it advisable 
ports and imports, to turn the balance against you. But to decline again standing for Bristol. He presented liiin- 
. . . your import is your own food; as much your own us self however to his former constituents previous to tho oke- 
that you raise with your ploughs out of your own soil; and tion in the beginning of September, and addressed them in 
nol your loss, but your gainyour riches, not your poverty, u speech which has been published, and is one of the very 
. . . To state the whole of the foreign imports a* loss is best be ever delivered. He was now returned for Maltou, 
exceedingly absurd. . . . Even where they are not sub- for which borough he sutdurmg the rest of his parliamentary 
servient to our exports, they still add to our internal wealth, hfa. 

which consists in the stock of useful commodities, as much When Lord North and his colleagues were at last forced 
as in gold nnd silver.’ ‘These considerations," ho adds, to resign in March, 1782, and the Rockingham party again 
* have been but too much neglected by most who have spe- came into power, Mr. Burke was made a p;ivy-c.oumnllor, 
eulatod on this subject.' Adam Smith, when bo became and appointed to the office of paymaster-general of tho 
acquainted with Burke uomo years after this in London, tiroes. He received the usual treatment of the highest 
declared that he was the only man ho had met with"who abilities, when unsustained by any aristocratic connexion, 
thought as he himself did on the chief topics of political n being excluded from the cabinet. The office of pay- 
economy, without previous communication. master had long been the most lucrative in the state, but 

The pamphlet on the statu of the nation was followed in Burke immediately brought in a bill fur its reform, by which 
1770 by the * Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Dig- its enormous profits were completely swept away. The »n- 
rontents,’ perhaps the most carefully finished and the most final saving to tho public which his plan effected amounted 
perfect, though not the most splendid, of allBurke’s writings, to 47,000/., of which not Ickb than 25,000/. were the usual 
in the preface to the ‘ Observations on the Conduct of the perquisites which all his predecessors hud received. He 
Minority," it is asserted that this production was drawn up also now carried through his other bills of coonouueat/efiirm, 
at tho desire of the Rockingham party: that the materials though the various interests affected by thaw in both houses 
of it were collected from various conversations with all the were sufficiently poweiful to mutilate them bv the excision 
leading membors of that connexion; and that before it was of some of their most important parts, 
sent abroad into the world tho particular and distinct appro- On the death of the marquis of Rockingham in July, 
batten of each was obtained. In November, 1771, Burko and tho appointment of Lord Rlulbuino to ibu head of tho 
was appointed to the situation of Agent to the State of Treasury, Mr. Burke resigned, along wit}) Itjr. Fox and tho 
New York, tho emoluments of which amounted to nearly Other friends of rind Rockingham, Tho success of tho 
701)/. a year. In parliament he continued to take a pro- celebrated coalition wilh Lord North, however, brought him 
minent part in all discussions, nnd now undoubtedly filled back to his former office one the Urination of tbo duko of 
a larger space in tlio public eye than any other member Portland's ministry in March, 1788, In this nod the fol- 
of the opposition. In tho session of 17 72-3, nearly tho lowing session he took a lending part in the discussion of 
whole of which was occupied in the discussion of the the affairs of India and tho Company's government of that 
affairs of the East India Company, h« particularly distm- territory, a vast awl inlricate subject, which bo had long 
guished himself. In the next session a greater subject studied, mid which ho was universally admhted to under- 
brought him still more conspicuously forward—the state stand hotter than any other man in parliament, ‘ Early in 
of affairs in America,* now, it might, be said, almost in his opposition to Lord North,' says the preface to the 
actual insurrection. On the 19th of April, 1774, he do- ‘Observation* oti the Conduct of tlw Minority,’ ‘ the ruling 
livared his great speech, afterwards published, on ‘ Atueri- directors of the East India Company wishing to stop a 
can Taxation,* on occasion of Mr. Ruse Fuller's motion for popular cry, and to take from government the best pica lor 
the repeal of the tea duty. Or)'the dissolution of parha- intermeddling in their affairs, proposed to send Mr. Burke, 
ment a few months after, he was returned by the interest of on his own terms, at tho bead of a commission to reform 
Lord Rockingham fur the borough of Molten; but white he tbo abuse* of the East, Some of the correspondence on 
was in tho act of returning thanks to his now constituents, this occasion is still extant. He resolved not to oo, actually 
a ilopiilntion arrived from Bristol to intimate to him that be refused the appointment, and then, and not before, an- 
hud been nominated tor that city, and to carry him.thitlief quainter! Lord Rockingham with liis determination.' Two 
without delav. By travelling day and riighthearrived at voluminous Reports, numbered the 9th and the l Uli, from 
Bristol on the 0th day of the poll, and immediately pro- the sej®# bom mitten appointed in a previous session to in- 
eeedod to tho huttings and addressed the olaotora. After a enter* Wto the administration of justice in the provinces of 
hard contest of twenty-seven days he was returned on the Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were entirely prepared by him. 
3 rd of November. On the 22nd of March, 1775* on-moving The find, dated the 25th of June, 17S3, occupies 262 pages 
in the House of Commons a series of resolutions for con- in the octavo edition of his works; the second, which was 
filiation with the American colonies, he delivered another laid before the House tho same year, extends to SO pages, 
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exclusive of a bulky appendix of documents. Ou tho 1st of 
December, he delivered another powerful speech, which he 
soon alter sent to the press, on the motion for the House 
re,solving itself into » committee on Mr. Fox's India Bill- 
When Ibis famous measure determined the fate of the ad¬ 
ministration about a fortnight afterwards, Mr. Burke was 
dismissed from office with the rest of his party. Ho never 
was again a member of the government. 

For Boino years after this tins affuir# of India engaged 
hi* whole * heart, and sent, and mind, aud strength.' One 
ol the noblest of his published speeches is that which lm 
delivered on the 28th of February, 1785, in support of Mr. 
Fox’s motion for papers relating to the debts of the nabob 
of A root. This was followed by wluvt have been justly 
called his ‘ Herculean labours’ in the proscenium of Mr. 
Ilusliugs. On the 4th of April, )78f», lie presented to tile 
House the articles, of charge against the ex-governor- 
general; they All two volumes of the octavo edition of his 
works. On the 1st of June lie opened the first charge. It 
was not till February, 1788, that the trial begat) in West- 
liiinstcr liall, when itie impeachment was opened bv Mr. 
Burke, in a speech which lasted four days, and was 
throughout, it wonderful display of impassioned eloquence, 
and of all the resources of ids noli aud gifted mind, On 
the 21st and 25th of April, and the 5th and 7th of May, 

17SB, he opened the sixth charge in another speech, or 
l ather series of orations. On the 30lb of April, 1 794, lie 
presented In the House of Commons an elaborate report, 
tilling 2<M) printed octavo pages, on the whole parliamentary 
lao of impeachments, in the name of a com mb tec whic h 
bud been appointed to inspect the lords'journals m relation 
to their proceedings on this trial. Finally, on the 2St.li of 
May, in the stuno year, he commenced liis concluding ad¬ 
dress on the impeachment, which continued for nine days. 
All the*.© speeches have been published since his death, 
from notes wlimit lie spent the leisure of the lust years of 
his life in preparing, and which lie enjoined bis executors 
tu give to the world. His labours in what lio was ueetis- 
tumed to call ‘ tlio Indian Field,' were do the close of his 
existence regarded by Burke as those by which he had de¬ 
served best of his country. Even in 17911, after all bis 
warfare against the French Revolution, he writes (in ins 
‘ better to a Noble Lord ou the Attacks made on his 
Pension'), 'I did not come into parliament to con my 
lesson. 1 had earned my pension before 1 set my foot in 
St. Stephen's chapel. I was prepared and disciplined to 
this political warfare. The first, session I sot in parliament 
I found it necessary to analyze the whole commercial, 
financial, constitutional, and foreign interests of Great 
Britain and its empire. , . . Then, in the vigour of 

luy manhood, my constitution sunk under my labour. . 

. . But in truth these services I am called to account for 

are not those on which I value myself the most. If ] were 
to call for a reward (which I have novel 1 done), it should bu 
lor those in which, for fourteen years without intermission, 
I showed the most industry and had the least success, I 
mean in Urn affairs of India: they are those on which I 
value mvKclf the most; most for the importance, most for 
the labour, most for the judgment, most for constancy and 
persevc anee in the pursuit. Others may value them most 
for lip intention. In that surely they are not mistaken.' 

k it while he was yet in the midst of hts exertions in this 
d< pertinent, another great subject suddenly called him off, 
which was destined to make tile closing years of his life the 
most memorable and intoresting portion of his political 
course. We have already had occasion to notice how early 
lie had begun to keep mi expecting eye upon the affairs of 
France, in a visit which he had paid to Paris not long 
before the accession of Louis XVI., 'lie was courted and 
caressed,' says the Preface to the ‘ Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' as a man of eminence by the 
literary cabal which was then preparing the way for the 
overthrow of altars and thrones. They daily beset him, and 
communicated to him enough to let a mind so observant as 
his into »H their secrets. From that time ho always dated 
those Impressions, which made him foresee, in their first 
rudiments, the hideous consequences of the doctrines propa¬ 
gated, and the measures pursued, by the pretetidajy^alional 
Assembly of Franco. Not long after his return ftpa Paris, 
he took occasion, in the House of Commons, to testify those 
impressions, In a speech, of which no satisfactory report 
was over given, but which was taken in short-hand, and oi 
which a copy remains corrected by himself, he pointed out 


the conspiracy of atheism to the watchful jealousy of govern¬ 
ments. . . , With » wind thus fog* before prepared, 

he could not bo slow in forming his notions of tlio trench 
Revolution. Nevertheless lie sought information from 
every quarter, as if the subject bad been wholly new to lino. 
He desired all persons of his acquaintance who were going 
to Paris (and curiosity attracted many) to bring him what¬ 
ever they could collect of the greatost circulation, both on 
the one sido and the other. He had also many correspon¬ 
dents, not only among the English and Americans residing 
there, hut also among the natives, to whom, as well »« to 
oilier foreigners, he had always done tho honours of this 
country, as far as his mean# would permit him, with liberal 
hospitality. Among others, he received letters, endeavour¬ 
ing to trick otg the events of the Revolution in the most 
gaudy colouring, front Mr. Paine, Mr. Christie, and Baron 
Clouts, afterwards better known by tho name of Anacharsis. 
It was in answer to a letter of this kind from a French gen¬ 
tleman that he wrote his celebrated Inflections.' 

Tho ‘ Reflections on the Revolution in Franco' wove pub¬ 
lished in the beginning of November, 1790, No political 
work probably was over read with such avidity ou its ap¬ 
pearance, or produced so great an effect on the public mind. 
Wo have before us the sixth edition, printed before tho end 
of the year. It is said that above 30,000 copies were sold 
before the first demand was satisfied. 

It is stated in tho preface to the ‘ Observations on the 
Conduct of the Minority,' that, on the publication of the 
work, ‘Mr. Bntkc had the satisfaction of receiving explicit 
testimonies of concurrence and applause front the principal 
members ofthepuity with whom he had begun Ins political 
career.' The opinions he had expressed, however, eventually 
led, us is well known, to a comploto separation between him¬ 
self and Mr. Fox, the then acknowledged leader of the Whigs 
in the House of Commons. The fullest and most minute ac¬ 
count of tho whole affair that ha# been published is that given 
in tho Annual Register for 1791. To this narrative, none of 
the statements contained in which have ever, as far as we 
arc aware, been contradicted, m n > be added the Preface to 
the * Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,' to which 
we have so often had occasion to refer. The final conten¬ 
tion in the House of Common# took plaee on the 6th of 
May, 1791. ‘The scene altogether,' as the writer# of tho 
* Preface’ observe, ‘ was of tho most afflicting kind.’ 

In the following July, Burke published an elaborate de¬ 
fence of the whole course of his political life, under the 
title of * An Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.' In 
this spirited vindication, he addresses himself especially to 
the attacks to which he had been subjected on the ground 
of the alleged inconsistency of his recent doctrines with 
those he had formerly maintained, ' This,’ he observes, ‘ is 
tho great gist of tho charge against him. It is not so much 
that he i# wrong in his book, (that however is alleged also.) 
as that lit) lias therein belied his whole life, I believe, if 
he could venture to value himself upon 11,1 y thing, it is ou 
the virtue of consistency that he would vajue himself the 
most. Strip him of this, and you leave him naked indeed.' 

Wo may safely venture to affirm that no person familiar 
with the whole series of Mr. Burke’s writings can demur to 
the substantial soundness of the claim which ho bore puts 
forth. Tho soundness of his political doctrines themselves 
is another question : but. right or wrong, there are certainly 
none inculcated in his writings subsequent to the French 
Revolution which can fairly he said to be contradictory to 
those which ho had maintained up to that event. His prin¬ 
ciples were altogether averse to a purely democratic consti¬ 
tution of government from the first. He always indeed 
denied that he was a man of aristocratic inclinations, mean¬ 
ing by that one who favoured the aristocratic more than the 
popular element in the constitution ; but he no more for #11 
that ever professed any wjsh wholly to extinguish tho 
former element than the latter. Thus in his speech on the- 
repeal of the Marriage Aot, in June, 1781, he said, 'I am 
accused, I am told, abroad of being a map of aristocratic 
principles, If by aristocracy they mean the peer#, 1 have 
no vulgar admiration, nor vulgar antipathy toward* them ; 
I hold their order iff cold mid decent respect. / hold (Ham 
l<> be of an absolute necessity ii% the canstitutim ,* but I 
think they are only goad when kept within their proper 
bounds.’ And the work in which he may bo guid to have 
first made the profession of Uif political faith, his ‘ Thoughts 
on the Cause of the present Discontents,' is certainly any 
thing rather than a profession of democratic opinions. ■ The 
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clear object of the whole,’ as is observed in the preface to 
tho * OoservatioH*mn the Conduct of the Minority,' ‘is to 
recommend, as the best practical government for this 
country, ati ojiett aristocracy of rank, property, virtue, and 
talents, acting In concert together, on a known and avowed 
system of opinions agreeable to the existing constitution of 
the kingdom, acquiring by their principles and conduct the 
public confidence of the people, and, in all those titles, 
claiming the public confidence of the sovereign. None of 
his writings on the French Revolution were ever pursued 
With a more violent cry than was that pamphlet, by the 
republican* of the day.' 

Tho only respect in which His latest writings really differ 
front thosa of earlier date is, that they evince a more excited 
sense of the dangers of popular delusion and passion, and 
urge with much greater earnestness the importance of those 
restraining institutions, which the author conceives, and 
always did conceive, to be necessary for the stability of go¬ 
vernments and the conservation of society, But this is 
nothing more than the change of topic that is natural to a 
new occasion. It is sutficiontly accounted for and justified 
by what he says himself in the last sentence of the * Reflec¬ 
tions,' where he describes his book us containing the opinions 
of • cine who wishes to preserve consistency by varying his 
means to secure the unity of his end; and, when tile equi¬ 
poise of the vessel m which he sails may be endangered by 
overloading it upon One side, is desirous of carrying the small 
W eight of his reasons to that which may preserve its equipoise.' 

'flu- position in which Mr. Burke was now placed had 
separated him in fact, though not yet altogether in form, 
from the political party with which he had hitherto acted. 
It is known however that long after this tune he still Con¬ 
tinued to urge a union between the ministers and the oppo¬ 
sition, including Mr. Fox. In February, 1 793, the war 
with France, which lie had for some years predicted as 
inevitable, actually broke not. About the same time the j 
first avowed breach took place in the Whig Club, by the 
turned secession of Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, and. other 
members, to the number of forty-five in all, on tho occasion 
of a resolution passed liy the majority of the club, which was 
construed ns a declaration on the side of Mr. Fox, In tho 
quarrel between Mr. Burke and him. 

Mr. Burke meanwhile continued his exertions both with 
Ins pen und in parliament with fts much vigour as ever. 
The * Appeal’ had been followed in December of the same 
year by a paper of considerable length, entitled ‘ Thoughts 
on French Affairs,' which however was not published till 
after his death. A letter which he wrote about the same 
time to the Empress of Russia, in acknowledgment of a 
communication through the Cmnto tie Woronzow of her 
Majesty's thanks for his book on the French Revolution, is 
printed among his works. But, according to the Preface 
to the 1 Observations on the Conduct of the Minority,’ it was 
never sent, having been suppressed by the advice of minis¬ 
ters, to whom it was shown, ‘ in consequence of some doubts 
which they entertained'—• just doubts,’ it is added, * as 
subsequent events have shown.' He also wrote, among 
other shorter pieces, in January, 1792, the first Letter to 
Sir Hercules Langrishe On the Catholic Disabilities; in 
November of the same year a paper entitled ‘ Hints for 
Consideration on the present State of Affairs:' in the be¬ 
ginning of 1793 a Letter on the subject of the Popery Laws, 
addressed to his son, Mr. Richard Buiko, who had lately 
been appointed agent for the Irish Catholics ; in October, 
1793, Ini ‘ Remarks on the Policy of the Allies with respect 
to Franceand soon after, a Prefatory Discourse to his 
relation Mr. William Burke'S Translation of M. Brissot’s 
Address to his Constituents. 

He was now however anxious to retire from public life; 
and an arrangement haying been made for hie son to Suc¬ 
ceed him in the representation of Maiton, he only remained 
in parliament to conclude tho prosOcntion of Mr. Hastings. 
Accordingly, the last day on which he appeared in tile 
House of Commons was the 20th of June, 1794, whoa the 
thanks of thi> house were voted to the managers of tile 
imp.-aclnnotit for their faithful discharge of the trust reposed 
in them. Mr. R. Burke, within a few days after his elec¬ 
tion fop Mellon, Was takolrtli, and died oh the 2nd of Au¬ 
gust,' at the age of thirty-six. From this severe blow his 
father never recovered. 

_ The division in tho "Whig party had been in the mean 
time extending itself; and Mr. Burke’a friends, the Duke 
of Portland and Earl Fitzvil’iim, who had not thought 


proper to take part in the first secession, now not only left 
their old associates, hut formally joined the ministry. Im¬ 
mediately after the close of the session of parliament in 
July, those two noblemen, with Lord Spencer and Mr. 
Windham, took office in the govern merit. These arrange¬ 
ments are undei-stood to have been brought about prin¬ 
cipally through tho interposition of Mr, Burke. In October, 
i 795, he received a pension of 1200/. per annum on the 
civil list, and soon alter another of 2500/. mi the four-and-a- 
balf per cent. fund. These grants are *aid to have origin¬ 
ates! m the express wish of the king. 

An attack made upon him in the House of lairds on tho 
grouhd of his pension, by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl 
of Lauderdale, drew from him, early in J79fl, his celebrated 
‘ Letter to a Noble Lord’ (Fair! Fitzwilliam), which was 
perhaps more generally read at the time, and has continued 
to tie to a greater extent popularly known since, thou any¬ 
thing else he over wrote, with (he exception of the • Retle’c- 
tions on the French Revolution.’ 

His publisher on this occasion was I. Owen, of No. ltis, 
Pieoadiily, who appears to have been recommended to him 
by Mr. Windham. Alter some months, application being 
made to Owen for an account of tho profits, he asserted 
that lie had received tho MS. as a present from the author; 
and rather than go to law with him. Mr. Burke chose to 
allow him to keep what be bail got. Before this, however, 
Owen had obtained the MS. of another work from Burke, 
entitled ‘ Two Letters addressed to a Member of the pic- eut 
Parliament on the Proposals for Peace with tho Rcaieidc 
Directory of France.’ This MS. ho now refused to deliver 
up ; ami hod the impudence to publish it in defiance of the 
author, with an Advertisement in vindication of his con¬ 
duct. Meanwhile the work had licon transferred hv the 
author to Messrs. Rivington, of St. Paul’s Cbureh-vard, 
and was brought out by them in a correct form. In the 
concluding paragraph of tho genuine edition, Burke speaks 
of the-two letters, as Well as part of another which was to fol¬ 
low, as having been written long before. The sucorid of those 
two Letters, in particular, us very romaikublo (in- the observa¬ 
tions it contains on the manner in which the war bad till then 
been, and long afterward* continued to be, conducted ; and 
for the confident tone in which it is announced that no suc¬ 
cess could be lioped fur until that plan should be changed. 
The allies, it is observed, had adopted 1 a plan of war, 
against the success of which there was something little short 
of mathematical demonstration. They refused to take any 
step which might strike at the heart of affairs. They 
seemed unwilling to wound the enemy in any vital part, 
• • • They always kept on the circumference; and the 
wider and remoter the circle was, the more eagerly they 
chose it as their sphere Of action in this centrifugal war.’ 
A third of the ‘ Letters on a Regicide Peace’ was on its 
way through the press when Mr. Burke died. A fourth, 
addressed to Lord Fitzwiiliani, which had been written 
before the three others, but never finished, Was published 
after his death. 

Early in 1797, Owen, the publisher, announced * A Letter 
from the ltiglit Honourable Edmund Burke to hi* Draco tho 
Duke of Portland, on the Conduct of the Minority in Par¬ 
liament.; containing Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment 
against tho Right Honouiable O. J. Fox ; from the Original 
Copy in the possession of the Noble Duke." Tilt-* publica¬ 
tion immediately appeared, professing to be ‘ printed for the 
Editor,’ and sold by Owen. Thorn is no introductory no¬ 
tice, and the whole make* a pamphlet of 94 page*. This 
papev had in'fact been sent to the press by 8 writ, a person 
whom Burko had taken into his service from motives of 
charity, and had confidentially employed to transorilie the 
only fair copy he ever had taken of it. It luwl been pre¬ 
pared in the early part of the year 1793, and communicated 
only to the Duke of Portland and to Earl Fit*william, 
before they had seceded from tho Whig Club. In a Letter, 
dated September 29th, 179.3, which was sent along with it 
to the former, the Writer says, * I now make it my humble 
request to your Grace that you will not give any sort of 
answer to the paper 1 send, or to this letter, except barely 
to let me knpw that you have received them, I cun wish 
that at ftmtntT you may not read tlic paper winch I trans¬ 
mit ; lncl tl up in the drawer of your libra r. table ; and 
when a day of compulsory reflection comes, d« n he pleased 
to turn to it.’ Swift however had auireptitiously taken a 
copy for his own use. An soon as the publication appeared 
an injunction Was obtained to stop its sale ; bt$ it whs not- 
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withstanding reprinted immediately both in Scotland and 
Ireland, and about 3000 copies of it are supposed to havo | 
thus got into ('imitation. Burke was at the time at Hath, 
and was considered Pi be on his death-bed. The appear¬ 
ance of the paper, especially under such a title, annoyed 
him greatly. * I never,' he says, in a letter which he wrote 
to Dr. Lawrence at the moment, ■ communicated that paper 
to any out of the very small circle of those private friends 
from whom I concealed nothing. But 1 beg you and my 
friends to lie cautious how i on let it be understood that l 
disclaim anything but the mere act and intention of publi¬ 
cation, I do not retract any one of the sentiments contained 
in that memorial, which was, and is, my justification, ad¬ 
dressed to the friends for whose use alone I intended it. 
Hud 1 designed it for the public, I should have been more 
exact and full. It was written in a tone ol' indignation, in 
consequence of the resolutions of the Whig Club, which 
were directly pointed against myself and others, and occa¬ 
sioned our secession from that club, which is tbo last act of 
my life that I shall utiderany circumstances repent. Many 
temperaments and explanations there would have been, if 
over I had o notion that it should meet the public eye.' 

In the end of May Mr. Burke quitted Bath fur his house 
at Beacousfteld, in Buckinghamshire, where he died on the 
!)th of July. A correct edition of the paper which Owen 
had printed was now published by his executors, under the 
title of ‘ Two Letters on the Conduct of Our Domestic 
Parties with regal'd to French Politics, including Observa¬ 
tions on the Conduct of the Minority in the Session of 1793.' 
The Letters were introduced by tbo important Ptoface to 
which we have so frequently referred. The * Observations’ 
are what had previously been published under the title of 
the ‘ Fifty-four Articles of Impeachment,’ &c. The other 
paper is a ' letter to William Elliott, Esq,, occasioned by an 
account given in a Newspaper of the Speech made in the 
House of Lords by the Duko of Norfolk, in the Debate 
concerning Lord Fitzwilliara, in 1790.’ His Grace, who 
had on the occasion referred to attacked Mr. Burke on the 
whole course of his recent politics, and more especially for 
the part ho had taken in drawing off laird Fitzwilliam from 
the old Whig connexion, is assaulted in turn with little 
mercy. The concluding portion of the Letter, which rises 
above personalities, is in a very high strain of eloquence. 

We have mentioned in the course of this rapid sketch all 
the most important of Mr. Burke's writings. A collected 
edition of his works in 4to. was begun in 1792, and three 
volumes had been published before nis death. Since then 
five more have been added, under the superintendence of 
liis principal executor, the late Dr. Walter King, bishop of 
Rochester. The last appeared in 1827. A ninth volume 
was to contain the Life of t)io Author, by Dr. King; but 
whether or not the Life in question was ever, written we are 
not aware. An 8vo. volume of Loiters between Burke and 
his friend and executor Dr. Lawrence, was published in 
1827. Burke's Speeches in the House of Commons, and in 
Westminster Hall, were published in 4 vols. 8vo. in 1816. 
An Svo. volume of * Memoirs’ of Burke, ‘containing many 
curious Anecdotes, both of a public and private nature, 
together with copies of several very interesting Letters from 
that Right Honourable Gentleman," was announced by 
Owen ni. the end of his edition of the Letter to the Duko of 
Portland; bat we do l.ot know whether the book has ever 
appeared. .There is a Life of Burke by Mr. Mncormick, 
which wo have not seen, but which we suppose to be the 
work described by Mr. Prior as * a quarto volume of slander, 
dictated by the most envenomed parly spirit,'and probably 
meant at the moment to answer some party purpose.’ An¬ 
other, in two volumes 8vo., was published a short time after 
Burke's death, by Dr. Robert Busset, the author of » His¬ 
tory of the Reign of Gcorgo III. By for the most accurate 
and complete Life of Burke however is that by James Prior, 
Esq., the second edition of which, in 2 vols. Svo., appeared 
in 1826. There is also a very well drawn-up Sketch of 
Burke's Life prefixed to a handsome edition of his works, 
in, 2 vols. crpwn five,, printed in 1834, by the Messrs. Childs, 

BD^LAMACCHI, FRANCESCO, a citizen of the 
republic of J.ucea, about the yoar 1546 atmmated a re¬ 
volution in Tusqapy against the Grand Dukqxfosmo I„ 
for the purpose of re establishing the republican govern¬ 
ment. Like several of his countrymen, and other Italians 
of Siena, Ferrara, and other towns, Burlamacchi was secretly 
Inclined towip-ds the Protestant doctrines, which appeared j 


favourable to political liberty, as their antagonist, the Pa¬ 
pal power, supported the absolutism eLCharlcs V. Bur- 
lamaccbi held correspondence with the Protestants of Ger¬ 
many, who were then in arms against the emperor; and 
his plan seems to have been thut of a general insurrection 
against the Papal and the imperial powers throughout Italy. 
With this view he had secret intelligence with the disaffected 
at Bologna, Perugia, and other towns of the Papal state, as 
welt as with the Strozsi and other Florentine refugees. 
Being elected gonfaloniere, or chief magistrate, of the repub¬ 
lic of Lucca, lie had at his disposal nearly, 2000 militia of 
the mountaineers of the Apennines, the captains of which 
were devoted to him. With this force he intended to 
surprise Pisa, and thus give the signal for insurrection. 
Tim plot was nearly ripe, when the indiscretion of one of 
the conspirators revealed the whole to Cosmo. The magis¬ 
trates of Lucca, being informed of it, arrested Burlamacchi 
and put bim to the torture, when he confessed the plot; but 
they refused to deliver him up to Cosmo. Ferrante Gon- 
sshffa, the imperial lieutenant at Milan, soon after demand¬ 
ing the prisoner, the magistrates were obliged to send him 
to Milan, where bo was again examined under the torture, 
and afterwards executed for high treason. In consequence 
uf this, some relatives of Burlamacchi and several other 
families of Lucca left their country, and settled at Geneva, 
where their descendants remain to this day. (Botta, Storia 
{Thalia, conlintiata da quella del Guicciardini.) 

BURLAMAQUJ, JACQUES JEAN, was born at 
Geneva in 1694, of a family. originally from Lucca, named 
Burlamacchi, the termination of the name having been 
altered according to the French orthography. Burlnmaqui 
became professor of law in the academy or university of 
Genova; and he was for a time tutor to the Prince Frederick 
of Hesse Cassel, with whom he resided some years in Ger¬ 
many. On his return to Geneva lie was made Councillor 
of State. He is chiefly known by his work entitled • Prin¬ 
cipe s du Droit Natural et Politique,' which was published 
after his death; it obtained considerable reputation, and was 
adapted for the use of schools. The work is written in a clear 
style, and is well arranged, the author having condensed 
what was most essential and valuable in the works of his 
predecessors, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Barboyrac, Burla- 
maqui died at Geneva in 1748. 

BURLEIGH, LORD. [Cbcii..] 

BURLESQUE, a word derived frbtn the Italian adjec¬ 
tive ‘ burlesco,’ which is applied to qualify words, gestures, 
or expressions of the countenance intended to excite laugh¬ 
ter. The Italian verb ‘burlare’ means to ntock or mimic, 
and also to laugh at a person and make him a dupe. In 
the latinity of the middle ages wc And ‘burlare' used as 
synony mous with ‘ ludere.’ (Dueange.) The burlesque style 
is applicable both to conversation and pantomime, and to 
written composition aud the art of drawing. Facetious anec¬ 
dotes and repartees exposing some blunder or turning some¬ 
thing into ridicule are styled burlesque. The burlesque style 
however is most common in poetry, and may be defined to lie a 
sort of good-humoured satire. There is a class of burlesque 
poems in every language, such as Hudibras and Beppo, 
in English; but of ail modern languages the Italiun 
abounds most in this species of composition, which is 
called ‘ poestu burlesca, - or ‘ noesia giocosa,' and also 
poesia Wnesca.' [Bckni.] This species of poetry is 
divided into several braifohee, .each cultivated by numerous 
writers both iu the Italian and in the dialects of Italy. 
(Aldeano, Della Poena Giocosa.) The burlesque in the 
art of drawing .is shown in the English caricatures, and 
in the sketches of low life and merry-making exhibited 
by many of the Dutch and Flemish paihtbrs, and also in 
the representations of deformed and uncouth figures, such 
as are feund among antient omj moderq sculptures. Mon¬ 
strosities however, which excite a .sensp of horror, or disgust, 
cannot be properly called burlesque productions, the essen¬ 
tial quality of die latter being to eJtctfo laughter. For the 
same reason, satires of the invective kind reprobating gross 
vice, such .as Juvenal's, aye quite distinct foam burlesque 
compositions. ,- .,v ’ 

BURLETtPA Rah, to joke, to banter, to 

play), a comic .operetta, pr short *)psra: a musical force. 

BURLINGTON, a county iu the state of Now Jersey, 
in the United States Of America, extends from the Atlantic 
const on the S B. to the river Delaware arid Huntingdon 
county on this W-W- ',H» country is generally level arid is 
well watered; the soil is not fertile, but nearly the whole is 
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under cultivation. The population in 1830 was 31.06G 
souls. , fcU, 

The town a^Jpgflihgton, in this county, which is not 
however the coSbiy town, is situated on an island in the 
Delaware, about 11 miles below Trenton. It was founded in 
1688, and is, a regularly built town with wide street b. Many 
of the inhabitants are engaged in the fishery, the produce 
of which forms a considerable branch of, frame With Phila¬ 
delphia. The Canideh and Amboy railway, GVtnilcsia 
length, commences at Camden on the Delaware, opposite to 
Philadelphia, and runs hearty parallel with the river to 
Burlington: it thence proceeds to Bordentown, where it 
leaves the river, and passing through Hightatown and 
iSpottswood, ends at South Amboy, at the mouth of the 
river Rariton. 

(Thompson's AIcedo; American Almanac and Cofn- 
panion.) ' 

BURLINGTON, the county town of Chittenden npuhty, 
state of Vermont, in the United States of America,is situ¬ 
ated on a beautiful hutbour on lake Champlain, near the 
mouth of Ohion river. It stands On elevated ground, and 
command, a fine' vidw of (he lake, fad the 1 ' syrriwinding 
country. It is si place of considerable trade, arid nearly all 
the vessels which navigate tlie lake belong to this port. 

The university of Vermont, at, Burlington, Was incor¬ 
porated in 1 791, but was not opened to students Until 1800. 
The building, which is of brick, stands-on the 1 east side of 
the town, about a mile from lake Champlain, and os it is 
245 feet above the surface of the water, it commands a de¬ 
lightful prospect. The building first raised was destroyed 
by fire iu 1824, and lias been replaced by threo distinct 
erections, one of which contains the chapel and other public 
rooms, and the other two are appropriated to the lodging 
and accommodation of the students. The university pos¬ 
sesses considerable endowments, consisting principally in 
lauds. In every township in Vermont, with some fow ex¬ 
ceptions, an assignment of land has boon secured to the 
university; only a part of this land, yielding' a revenue of 
2.50(1 dollars, has hitherto (1884) been rendered productive, 
There is a good medical school attached to the university. 
The number of students in 1833 wop 50, and of alumni 
about 200. The animal charge to the general students for 
tuition and rent of apartments is 25 dollars: the expense to 
medical students is about 60 dollars. 


in Yorkshire; the front of a houso in Piccadilly (Burlington 
House), built by liis father, and the colonnade within its 
court; the Dormitory at Westminster school; a house ut 
Pctortiham for Lord Harrington, which afterwards belonged 
to Lord Corysfort; the fluke of Richmond’s house in 
Wltitchail, and another for General Wade, in Cork-street. 
Our rcmombrcnce of the (hike of Richmond s is by no means 
favourable, and thhtfor General Wade, however beautiful 
in its elevation, Was shill distributed, that .Lord Chesterfield 
remarked, 1 Sirifce th«?tes*ral could nbtlive in it at liis ease, 
be had better toko over against it, and look at it.' 

But the Assembly-ifoorit 'fife York is esteemed to bo hi* 
chf/’Ctomore. The eulogy'of Pope in Ms fourth Moral 
Essay, the epistle on tbo use Of rielies, which he addressed 
to the Earl of Burlington, it by no moans exaggerated :— 

, * YOtt tow pvo<w 41 mtike fiiUitiu att* your rttro; 

* ^vect n»«v w-omler*, and the on! rep.irr; 

-lotwrt WM 1**1 Udto to lhrra»t’Wr*<8 rtisfovr*-, 

. Aml bc what«>r VUruvlu# w»» Ihj&ww V 

BURLOS. [Eoypt.] 

BURM AN EMPIRE. [Birman Empuik.] 

BURMAN, the name of a family much distinguished 
for learning. Francis B human-, son of a Protestant 
minister, was born in 1632, at Leyden, where he received 
his education. Having officiated to a Dutch congregation 
at Ilanau in Hessen, bo returned to lus native city, and was 
nominated regent of the college in which he had before 
Studied. Not long afterwards he was elevated to thu pro¬ 
fessorship of divinity at Utrecht, where he died November 
10th, )f>79, having established considerable reputation ns a 
linguist, a preacher, and a philosopher. His works, fu- tin¬ 
niest part, aro Commentaries otf some of the liooka of tho Old 
Testament, or Exercises on academical subject*. 

One of his sons, Francis, was also divinity professor at 
Utrecht, where ha died in 1719. 

Another, son, Pktku, obtained greater reputation than 
either hie father or his brother. He was born at Utrecht, 
June 28, 1608, and after his education there under Gnevuis 
and .lames Gronovitis, ho studied tho law at Leyden, and 
travelled into Switzerland and Germany. On liis return 
to Utrecht, he practised as an advocate,; and was afterwards 
engaged irf a pulilic office requiring considerable attention, 
and married a wife of good family, by whom ho had o n 
children. Ills love of classical literature, however, was so 


There is a joint stock bank at Burlington, With a capital predominant, that in spite of brilliant success at tlie bar, lie 
of 150,000 dollars; besides which the bank of the United accepted the professorship of eloquence and history at the 
States has an offica there for discount and deposits, university of Utrecht* ana soon afterwards those of the Greek 

The population in 1830 was 3,526. Tho town is 38 miles language and of politics. On the death of Periatoriius, lie 
W.N.W from Montpellier* tho capi'talef the State, and 51 a was transiatetl, in 1715, to similar professorships at Leyden, 
miles N.N.B. from. Washington. and finally he was promoted to tho professorship of history of 

(Thompson's Akedo; American Alntanac and Com- the United Provinces, aud the clueflibrarianship in the same 
panion.) - Univorsity. Hd died irt the 73rd year of his age, March 31, 

BURLINGTON, EARL OF, RICHARD BOVLE, 1741. His chief works worn edition# ofPhoiKlrus, Horace, 
third earl of Burlington and fourth carl of Cork, Was born on IVtronius. QuinetiUnh, Valerius Flaocut, Foot* Latini 
the 23th of April, 1695. He travelled rnneh in Italy, where Minorca, Velleius Paterculus, Virgil* Suetonius, Lucan, 
he acquired a .strong love for architecture. Jn l720-£l. he Ovid, and, among tho moderns, of Bhchansn. - To these lie 
married the Lady Dorothy $avile, eldest of the two daughters added a collection of the Epistles of learned men, oi.d some 
and co-heifesssei of wuHam Savilo, marquis of Halifex. original Orations and Poems, * treatise CDs Vectignlilms 
Charlotte, the youngest of three daughters by tips lady. Pop. Roto.') an the revenues of the Roman iieople, and a 
married the duke of Devonshire/ Thplife of the earl of Bur* Dissertation on the Jupiter Fulgurator. A life of him. 
ling ton presents very few incidents. In 1730 he was in. written by Dr. Johnson, first appeared in (lie Gentioman's 
stalled Knight of flte Garter, and in the following year ho Magazine in 1742. 

was appointed captain of the hand of Gentlemen Pensioners, Another Pktkr Borman, nephew of the last-mentioned, 
a post which hb resigned in 1738,. The title of Burlington; and soh of his brother Francis, Was born at Amsterdam, in 
became extinct tit his death id 1753, but has since been 1?13, Ho was professor of history and eloquence at 
revived. , , '; • ' ‘ Fnmeker, nhd died at Amsterdam, June 24th, 1778. lie 

Anaongliis architeqturhl works,'he tepaired Inigo dpties's edited Aristophanes, Cinudian, nti Anthologia of tho Latin 
church of »£,,Pauli Coyfal-gariJan. fad erected tttChisWfck poets, and Propertius; and He also published foiir hooks of 
a gateway’by' the aame/armtitect* which once stood at original Latjn poetry. 

Beau%t»(jsardfa, ip His jtpowlfedgo of his fo- John BurmaW, son of the second-named Francis, was 

yowHto . j&e Sotafttfad df'eMfar*. He" professor of botany at Amsterdam. Hu was born in 1707. 

MtftwMMtai' (wnfaS H. (tod died hi 1780, leaving behind him many works of 

pubiiShing'InJiW'Jo^’k'dh^ins &t ^hlridlblh and at liis celebrity on that science in their time. He is principally 
own cxpeiisO he .printed, w’jMA'iwWleh*' intiche’ remembered, hoWeveH.as being one of the early patrons of 
destgnaw'.d8'‘'dflSurbk oft' fatten* Linntcus. 

baths, from, the drawings of , lhat''rfw»£'i|^|^ti A epfaS- , BCRMANNIA'UEdS, a small order of endogenous plum* 
liOUse, bmR'byy Ralladfa ; .,near V^ l bii^I"@plteU#i# i;i T.ftla , . i with oquitaut leaves, and bright blue flowers followed by 
CaprabrRofoM*,fittriash0d, : tnfoid«kWff Si^»it:GlH*wiefe, wirigod fririts filled with wry minute seed*. They are 
•which ha# siMeVrochiye® 1, lkrgo nearfy';'»fa®fal .''to \ljMd«oe» and Hiomodorecea>. (bee 

withstanding: the weRffctjowri farewfa,' that.ft LifafeyViNfaiEwI vf tiokmu, 2nd edit. p. 330.) 

toltve m; apd 'tori W,tq Imng to, a w_atoh-phai^y|agat riiH ' BURN; RICH ARIL the author of the ‘Justice of the 
be conridered a.4 a .model of very ptwe tasto; Peace,’>ntt several other laborious and useful oompilarim.*, 

other works'arc some on‘his own estate at Lai^jkhgfpfgh;! was bent at the village of Winton in Westmarokad. He 
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■was educated nt Queen's College, Oxford, am) in 1702 the 
university conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws He was instituted to the living of Orton in West¬ 
moreland in 1730, which lie continued to hold until his death 
in November, 1785. He was in the commission of Uw 
peace for the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and was made chancellor of the diocese of Carlisle by' 
Bi-diop I. yule ton. Dr. Burn is best known as the compiler 
of the ‘Justice of the Peace' and the ‘ Ecclesiastical Law,* 
The first of these is an alphabetical digest of too common 
law and statutes relating to the duties of magistrates and 
parish riflhiers, comprehending a detailed exposition of tlie 
foor-knvs; and the second is an abridgment of the Kng- 
ish system of ecclesiastical law, also disposed in alpha¬ 
betical order. The materials for these Works were col¬ 
lected by Dr. Burn with groat care and accuracy, and ar¬ 
ranged in a clear and judicious manner. Their practical 
utility tu magfetrutes, country gentlemen, and clergymen 
obtained for them an extensive sale and a high reputation: 
mid numerous editions of both of them have been published. 
Dr. Burn also compiled, in conjunction with Joseph NichoJ- 
snn. a nephew of the bishop of Carlisle, a work oil the anti¬ 
quities of Cumberland and Westmoreland, which was pub¬ 
lished in ■l vols ato. in 1 777. Ho also published a history 
of the poor-laws, ami an edition of 1 Bluoksume's Com¬ 
ment a ru**,’ besides several sermons and works of a religions 

< " I BUKNKT. GILBERT, was horn nt Edinburgh, 18th 
September, If,43. His father, Robert Burnet, E-q., ofCre- 
numt. iu Aherdoenshire, was u practitioner of law, end at 
the Restoration was made one of the judges of the Court of 
■Session. The family was a "younger branch of the antient. 
house of Burnet of Leys, on which a baronetcy was conferred 
in 

At tlm age of ten Gilbert was sent to college at Aberdeen, 
■where, after having taken his degree of M.A., he proceeded 
to prepi.ro himself, by the study of the civil taw, for following 
his fathers profession. He soon however gave up this 
study for that of divinity, and was licensed to preach, ac¬ 
cording to the forms of the Scotch church, in ififil. Al¬ 
though offered n living liy his relative, Sir Alexander 
Burnet, he considered himself Vet too young to under¬ 
take such a charge. In 1663 he visited Cambridge, Oxford, 
and London, and afterwards made a tour through Holland, 
tho Nothmlands, ami part of Prance. On his return to 
England he was made a fellow of the Royal Society, Which 
may he taken as an evidence that ho already enjoyed con¬ 
siderable reputation. 

In iiis own country he soon acquirqjl also much reputation 
as a preacher. He had from the first adopted the practice 
of preaching extempore, or without writing out Ilia dis¬ 
courses. In 1665 lie was, on the presentation of his frtehd 
Sir Robert Fletcher, appointed minister of the parish of 
Balloon, in East. Lothian, on which occasion he received 
ordination from the bishop of Edinburgh. Here he spent 
nearly five tears, during which, by his charity and his assi¬ 
duity in the lisciinrge of his duties, he gained tlm warn! 
attachment of his parishioners. While here also lw began 
his iiitt-i icKMice in affairs of church and state, by drawing 
up, in i atifi. a, strong representation against certain abuses 
of tlvi! authority, which he imputed to the Scottish bishops, 
and circulating it in manuscript. For this step tt is said 
thin Archbishop Sharpe proposed his deprivation and ex- 
cotnmniiicanon ; hut the other bishops did not second the 
ceal of the metropolitan, and nothing was done. 

From 1668, when the administration of Scotland was put 
.nto tho hands of Sir Roliert Murray, ami moderate counsels 
for a short time prevailed. Burnet, young as he was, began 
to be much consulted by those at the head of affairs. In 
166!) he was chosen Professor of Divinity ftt Glasgow, arid 
from this time also he become mure than ever mixed up 
with affairs of state. Keeping to the line of moderation 
upon which he had Set out, he applied hik efforts to recon¬ 
cile the dukes of Lauderdale and Hamilton, the heads of 
the two parties which then strove for the ascendancy t "but 
in this attempt ho had no sitceeas. About this time he is 
said to have refused one of the Scottish bishopries, alleging 
us his excuse that He was too young. Itt 1669 he pamfehod 
1ih first work, entitled 4 A modest and free Confewmee be¬ 
tween a Conformist and a Non-conformist.' Ih 1676 or 
1671 ho strengthened his connexion with the moderate 
arty by his marriage with Lady Margaret Kennedy, the 
angliter of John tiw sixth earl of Casaiits, designated by 


his contemporaries 4 the grave and Solemn earl,’ who, after 
having refused to acknowledge Cromvypll during all the 
time of the protectorate, was dismissed fpfe office after tho 
Reformation for scrupling to take the slavish oaths which 
were then administered. This lady was considerably older 
than Burnet, 

In 1072 he published « work somewhat differing in spirit 
from tlm generality of Ms productions, being in fort some¬ 
thing very like a defence of the doctrine of passive obe¬ 
dience, under the title of 4 A. Vindication of the Authority, 
Constitution, and Laws of the Church and State of Scot¬ 
land:’ In practical politics however he resisted all the at¬ 
tempts that were made to engage him in support of tho 
oppressive measures Of tho court. In consequence he drew 
upon himself so much of the resentment of the duke of Lau¬ 
derdale, now the ruling authority, that, in 1674, he deemed 
it best for his safety to resign his professorship, and to re* 
move to London. Here, the same yew, after having de¬ 
clined the living of St. Giles's, Cripple gate, he Whs made 
preach# at ttie Rolls ChapH, by Sir Haibuttle Gritttstune, 
thbn Master ,'oft the Rolls; and Soon after he was elected 
lecturer at St. Clement's. Ho was at the same time de¬ 
prived of his honorary office of one of tho chaplains royal, to 
which he bad been appointed some years before. In 1676 
he published his 1 Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,' which 
he had drawn up front the archive* of the family while he 
resided at Glasgow, In 1679 appeared the first folio volume 
of hi* great weak, 4 The History of the Reformation in Eng¬ 
land,’ which was received with great favour by the public, 
then in a very excited state on the subject Of popery, and 
which had beside* the extraordinary honour of procuring 
for Its author the thanks of both houses of parliament. In 
1680 appeared the most carefully prepared of ail his writings, 
his tract entitled 4 Some Passages in the Life and Death of 
the Earl of Rochesterbeing an account of hts conversa¬ 
tions witlrthuf nobleman In his last illness, the result of 
which was tHe conversion of the repentant profligate to u 
belief in Christianity. In 1681 ho gave to the world the 
second volume of his 4 History of the Reformation.' In 
1682 he published his‘Life of Sir Matthew Hale.' Over¬ 
tures were ndw again made to him by the court, and ho was 
offered the bishopric of Chichester by the king, 4 if he would 
entirely come into his interests,' He still however remained 
steady to his principles, Atieut this time also he wrote a 
celebrated letter to Charles, reproving 4iim hi the severest 
style both for his public misconduct and his private vices. 
His majesty read it twite over, and then threw it into the 
fire. At the execution of Lord Russell in 1683, Burnet 
attended Mm on the scaffold, immediately after which lie 
was dismissed both from hii pteochership at the Rolls and 
his lecture nt 8t. Clement's by order of the king. In 1685 
lie published his ' Life of Dr. William Bedell, Bishop of 
Kilmore in Ireland,' 

On the tmeession of James tl., Burnet retired to the Con 
tittenf, and after visiting Paris, continued his travel* through • 
out the ’South of France, Italy, 8 Witter! and, and the North 
uf Germany, Id Utrecht. He afterwords published an 
account of this journey, Soon after Ids arrival In Hollund 
lie was introduced at the court of the prince of Orange, with 
whom he become a great favourite, , life active exertions in 
preparing the way tor the accession of the prince to the 
English throtte are maltcf of bister^. When William came 
over to this country, Burnet accompanied him in quality of 
life chaplain, and immediately Afterthe rqvotutiou he was 
made bishop of Salisbury. 

In* 1698 lie was appointed preceptor to tho duke of Glou¬ 
cester, the son of the Rrinoes* Anne. While in Holland 
lie had made a second marriage with Mrs. Mary Scott* a 
lady Of Scottish descent, but of lam fortune and high con¬ 
nection In that country. Upon the death of this lady by 
small pox, be soon after matte ft third marriage with Mr*. 
Berkeley, a tSidow lady, of good fortune and grant piety, 
the authored Of a Work once popular, entitled a ' Mctliod of 
DtrioWon,' The reriiaindor Of fils ftsfo Wkbqp HuffeR spent 
tn hfe episcopal duties; hfe discharge of which was in every 
respect tfiost mMhm* iifd IfoutwniMel iff httendauco in 
parliament, in die ftMinws ef whtefc he took u considerable 
shaik, and wlforb "M contfettwd . tnfbUgh all changes a 
xealons partisan of the Whig interest; and in addressing 
the public with life JiUJOfittfeahle poh. In t09B appeared 
another Of his most celebrated Works, his 4 Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine AHfetei - df 'file Church of England.' It ex¬ 
cited great controversy on its first appoarance, and was 
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could ouly be obtained by a personal examination of the own family, together with a numerous list of persons dis- 

great libraries of Europe, and bgraohiersation with some tinguished by birth, station, and talent, 

distinguished professors on the continent, he set out from Several compositions by Dr. Burney were published ut 
London in June, 1770, amply supplied with letters from the different periods, but posterity will only view him in Ins 
earl of Sandwich to the several English-ambassadors and literary" and critical character, in which, it is by all agreed, 
accredited agents abroad. He visited Paris, where, at the lie attained a Very high rank. ‘In all the relations of 
English ambassador’s table, he first became acquainted with private life,' says one who knew him well, ’as a husband, 
David Hume. At Geneva he h«$ an aoqidental interview *a father, a friend, his character was exemplary. His man- 

wit h Voltaire. Thence be proceeded to Xdrin, and all the- nera were peculiarly easy, spirited, and gentlemanlike. Ho 

principal cities of .Italy, bearing and reading everything possessed all the suavity of the Chest^b# school, without 
connected with biS inquiry. Of this tour.he gave an account its stiffness; all its graces, unalloyed "by its laxity of moral 
in his • Present trote offMiisic in France and" Italy.’ a work, principle." (Harmomron, xi. 216.) 

the arrangement of which was professedly imitated by Dr, Dr. Burney left two sons and four daughters by lug first 
Johnson, in his 4 Tobr to the Hebrides,' who, emphatically wife'; and by a second wife—Mrs. Stephen Allen, of Lynn, 
said, • I had the Musical Tour of. that clever dog, Burney, « widow—one daughter. He lived to be rewarded for his’eare 
in my eye.’ , , ■ and judgment in the education of his children, by witnessing 

In the year 1773, Dr. Barney proceeded again to the their prosperity; and our account of so eminent a person 
continent. In older to complete his inquiries, lie found it would be incomplete were we to pass unnoticed those of his 
expedient to visit: the Netherlands gad 'Germany. At progeny who rendered themselves conspicuous by supo- 
Vienna he formed un intiraticy with Metastasio, and became riority of intellect and activity of pursuit; and bore wo shall 
acquainted with Hesse and Gluck, From the capital of quote again from the work above cited: ‘His eldest eon, 
the Austrian dominions he went by Prague. Dresden, and i James, entered early in life into the naval service, and nc- 
Berlin, to Hamburg. In the latter city he passed a great I cimipanied Captain Cook in his second and third voyages 
deal of time with O. P. K- Bach, from whom he gained much round the world, he afterwards commanded the Bristol 
interesting information concerning the numerous and celo- 50-gun ship on the East India station, where ho lor some 
bruted family of harmonists, arid relative toother objects of time acted as commodore; anil having attained the rank of 
his inquiry. rear admiral, died in 1821, in his 71st year. He is known 

In 1773 Dr. Bumey was elected a follow of the Royal also as the author of many judicious tracts, but more par- 
Society. ticularly by a most able and laborious History of Voyages 

Tim* first volume of the History of Music appeared in of Discovery tn the Southern Ocean, in five quarto Volumes. 
1770 ; the: second in 1782; and tiie third and fourth in Dr. Burney s second son, the Rev. Charles Burney, 1). I)., 
1789. 'i’ho Commemoration of Handel in 1784, an event of rector of St. Paul s, Deptford, who survived his father 
too much importance to remain imperfectly recorded, like- only thiee years, ivas one of the most learned and aceorn- 
tvise employed Dr. Burney s pen. At the desire of his plished scholars and able critics, more especially in Grecian 
friend the earl of Sandwich, he wrote an account of those literature, of his day. His library was, at his death, pur- 
celebrated performances, including a good Life of Handel, chased by the nation at the expense of 14,0001.. and placed 
In 1789 he was appointed, by his fneml Edmund Burke, ht the British Museum. The novels— Hvelina, Cecilia, 
organist of Chelsea college, an office which ho accepted &c.—written by his second daughter, Madame D Arblay, 
rattier for the sake of airy and desirable apartments; which formed a new era in that species of composition : and 
he was in consequence enabled to obtain, than with a view although the manners pourtrayed in them bv so lively a 
to the trifling emolument arising outof it. In 1706 he pro- pen are now nearly obsolete, the vivacity of style and variety 
dueed a Life of Metastasio, in throe octavo volumes, a work and discrimination of character are such, that they are stiil 
written tn an admirable style, displaying great candour and sought after, and read with delight and improvement. A 
taste, uml highly-interesting to the lovers of the lyric drama Still younger sister followed the track of Madame D. with 
nnd music ; though many of the poet's letters to his friend considerable, though not equal, success.' 

Farinelh, the once far-famed soprano, might have been BURNING. [Brand.] 

spared. His last literary effort was his contribution to the BURNING GLASSES and MIRRORS. Any lens of 

Cyclopaedia of Rees, for which he supplied all tho musical the convex kind, or mirror of the concave kind, winch col- 
articles, except those of a mathematical character, The lects a quantity of light within a very small space, will, if 
remuneration of this final labour was 10007, a sum which the light be very strong, such as that of the sun, also cohort 
does not seem inadequate, when it is considered that much a considerable quantity of heat, which will set fire to many 
of the matter was extracted from his own History qf substances; or, if the glass have an aperture of some size. 
Music. almost any substance whatsoever. This property lias been 

During the whole of bis life. Dr. Burney's high Tory very long known. Tho last proposition of the treatise on 
principles were openly avowed, though the party never ex- catoptrics attributed to Euclid is, ‘By concave mirrors placed 
erted their influenco in blsfhvour; but when the Whigs opposite to the sun, fire maybe kindled;' and the reason 
came into power, in 1806, Mr. Wyndham, backed.by Mr. is explained, namely, the condensation of the suns ruts. 
Fox, obtained fur-him a pension Of 3007, a grant which.it In tins ‘Clouds’ of Aristophanes (766, &c.) Strepsiiulcs 
has been well remarked; ‘was,more justly obtained m this tell* Socrates that lie has found out an excellent wnj of 
instance than.’in wine cases but of ten in which the-royal cancelling his debts, namely, by standing at a distance 
prerogative lias been exercised.' This solid proof of hia from tbe lawyer who is drawing up tiie case against him, 
country's esteem was followed, four years after, by atesti- and destroying the writing by catching the sun's rays in 
inony to his merits of the most honourable kind, and the such a burning-glass or transparent stone as people kindle 
more flattering because proceeding from a government to fire with. We may see in Ahchimebxs that the stories 
which he never concealed his enmity—the National Inali- relative to his burning the Roman fleet by mirrors are of 
tute of France elected hftn one of its memhersj a dignity' comparatively modern authority. From the end of tiie 
then never conferred on Rfty toot persons whose claim was seventeenth century various experiments have been made 
recognised by *11 the tavdrrs'oi Europe. .‘V* , \ with glasses of considerable power; but us no very nn- 

Frora that period Dr. Bujrney relinquished every pursuit portent results followed, beyond the establishment of the 
which called for iAfceHeatas.1 effort; he passed the very greet effect which may thus be produced, the subject 

whole of Ms time in thesbciefyofTua family.arid friends, has-become of very little importance. We shall howevci, 
by all of whom he w*? r beloved and admired. But fey referring; the reader to Lnn and Murium for all stricter 
almost imperceptible degrees Hia bodily strength diminished, nations upon the subject, state some facts connected with 
though his mental vigsqri.dtonftoiMSi u*t^jmir«4» as ihb htmqpg glasses in a more pqpular shape, 
writer of this article htm fMtty.ojpportiihjtibsjdf-witt^lslllg. ; lt is found that heat alone without light passes very 
The severe winter ofS814 ’produced 4'ViwbJe'AMateriniBg afowly through glass; that even with ordinary light wry 
effect on his enfeebled frame ; and though' thp return of little heat fo4 r & ns ® itt *A through glass; and that it is only 
spring revived tbe hopes of those who with affetyioWgbf bhH,- with tbe fill g'ou% of sun-Ugbt that any sensible effitet can 
citudo Watched the state of his health, yet it span too mewrly toe produced,'. 3f a feoaveX Tens be held directly opposite to 
appeared that nature was exhausted On the 1 4th ‘April the sun, and aHotoed to throw an image on a sheet of paper 
he tranquilly- expired, at his apartments in Chelsea college. held behind and parallel to it, and if the sheet of paper be 
His remains were deposited in the cemetery of the college, moved until the image of tho sun'thrown upon it appear 
and attended to the grave by the several members of his smartest, the quantity of light transmitted through the 

No. 344. [THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.] 
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glass, vvhip.lt remains the same throughout, is then thrown 
upon the smallest quantitv of surface, and presents tbo 
greatest condensation of light. and heat witch tlie glass wil' 
affotd. The same phenotnonmi would lie perceived m a 
concave minor, with this defect, that the surface which is 
held before 11 must intercept a part of the light. 

T.vo glasses wore made by Tschirnhuuscn, before 1099, 
which are among the earliest of the attempt* to produce 
considerable elfeets ; tin first of .1.1 inches diameter and 7 
♦eet local length, the second of the same diameter and It! 
feet focal length (old Parisian measure). A second lens 
received the* rajs and diminished the local distance The 
effect was to burn small portions of wood, or bod water, 
also in small quantities, in one moment ; to melt sundl 
pieces of metal, to vitrefy slate, &e.; to melt pitch and 
rosins under water. But the most complete effect was pro¬ 
duced from a lens made by M. de Trudamc, about 1774, 
which did not consist of glass alone, but was a. hollow lens 
of glass, filled first with spirits of wine, which was after¬ 
wards changed to terebintbmc nil. Jt held 1-10 pints (Pa¬ 
risian), and filled with the latter subslaitu; had about 11 
feet of focal length. Accotding to M. Bri-son (afterwards 
cited), who made the cxpcnmenls, a bar of steel, lour 
inches long and a third of an inch square (Parisian), was 
complete))’ melted in five minutes. A silver coin of three 
livres was melted in a few seconds, and one of six ltvivs tit 
nearly the same time; grains of platinum were sittUeienily 
melted to cohere, though not to form u sphcru.d diop. 

M. Bull'll), lemembc'ing the sloiv about Aichunedes, 
endeavoured to form minors which should limit at a gteat 
distance. The disadvantage of living to gain power by in¬ 
creasing the apcrtuie lies in the great relative iuciease 
which is thereby ghen to the small image of the sun No 
spherical glass or mirror retracts or reflects rajs accurately 
to a point. The plan of M. Button was to make Ins mirror 
consist, of u. large number of small plane mirrors, -Kill in 
number, so placed that they should all retlccl Uit-tr several 
images id' the sun on the same point, lie thus burnt 
wood at 200 (Fiench) feel distance, melted tin at lot) feet, 
and lead at 1-JO feet. [ llt’ri on.] 

The only practical application of the burning glass (if it 
deserve sodigtufnd a miniel of which wo ever beard is at 
Paris (or was). A burning-glass j ; , plated m such a way 
that the sun shall throw its image into the touch-hole of a 
small cannon, at its gt >.»'(. st height, which lints explodes 
within a minute or two of noon, tl there should happen to 
be no cloud m the way. 

Those who desire more particular information may 
consult Young's Lectures on Natural Phila.ariihy. vul. ij. 
p. <109, for a' list of works; and aK> Bi t-son, lhet. tie Phy¬ 
sique, articles • Mtroir' and ‘ Verre indent: and J >r- Ilut- 
tun’s Math Diet , article ‘ But lung-glass.’ 

BURNLEY, a luitiket (own and eltaptdry. in that part 
of the extensive parish of U'hallcy which t.~ in the higher 
division of the bundled of Blackburn, in the county palatum 
of Lum-a a. r. It, tx 211 utiles N.N.W !mm London, 25 N 
from Manchester, 5,' 1 lC.N.li. from Liverpool. 12 N,K. from 
Blackburn, and 1) B.E. front (Jlitheroc. 

Too town is pleasantly situated, dually in a narrow vale, 
fctt.nng a tongue of lajtd on the banks of the Brut) or Bum, 
fti m winch it deliver ts (utile, about a mile and a half above 
tl)e confluence of that river w tilt the Colder. Its pop., which 
now amounts to 75,•>I inhabitants lias ropally increased 
siuee the commencement of tins century, as the decennial 
census exhibits during that period: —IPO), Kill, 

4168: 1821, fi.'irx . 18.il, 76.51. According to the tvv.o last 
assessments for the county rate, the atimtttl value of the 
land, mpssuages, an 1 other buildings m the township shows 
A corresponding augmentation. In 1S15 the annual value 
wag returned at 8,fid;’./., aut) in 1829 at 15.879/. 

Th,c boundaries u r the chape)r> include Burnley township, 
7551 inhabitants; HahcrgUajn Eaves township, 5817 inha¬ 
bitants ; Rvion-chll'e with F.x ( wtstjc tnuuship, 1755 inhabi¬ 
tants: and Wor- thori) township, 798 inhabitants; making 
% total population of ln,;)2l. 

The name of tins town is not found in the ancient 
itineraries. There have been however so many remains ol 
Roman antiquities- -eoinu, pottery, and urns conlainiug 
ashes and cglomed bones—discovered about tbo place, that 
Dr. Whitaker's conjecture of ils having been a settlement 
Sbpoti a public wav, between Rihchester and Cambodutiuut, 
lying, as it docs, ,ua straight line between those two places, 
jjieems to bo well founded. Somo Saxon remains have also 


been found; and at a small disfanpp E. of (be town, hi % 
place called SaAjield, which tradition has marked as lie 
scene of a battle in the times of the bpptarcliy. Adjoining 
the town ami near the church ts a crpss which is supposed 
to commemorate the preaching of Paulinus, tjie first Chris¬ 
tian missionary in these parts, about the year 597, and to 
indicate the s)»t oil which the ml)sibilants assembled for 
religious worship prior to the erection of the church. 

Though an old town, the greater part of Burnley is of 
ievent erecliou.'and the houses are chiefly lmilt of freestone 
which is found in the neighbourhood. During the last lew 
years considerable improvements have been mode, under an 
act obtained in 1819 for that purpose: the town lias been 
lighted with gas, the streets have’ bepn well paved and the 
foot-paths (lagged, and excellent waterworks have been esta¬ 
blished, supplied from two elevated reservoirs, one to the N. 
and tin: other to the S. of the town. The barracks in the ad¬ 
joining township of Ilaberghatn Eaves were erected in 1819, 
at a cost of 55.00/., of which sum 25(h)/. was raised by volun- 
taty subscription. The workhouse stands in Rajhi Road. 

'The trade of Burnley was formerly cop fined to woollens 
hut the cotton manuiaeturo is no.w the staple of the place. 
On the two rivers around the town there are extensive cslti 
bhshmentx for spinning and weaving cotton and printing 
doth, besides several mills for grinding corn, and one for 
lulling doth. In other parts of the town are brass and 
iron laundries, machine shops, bicarb-works, roperies, tan¬ 
neries, and brew cries. The Leeds and Liverpool cann), which 
nearly Mtirounds the town, opens, a cmmmimcalinn lor the 
convey unco of goods through the whole lute of country, 
from the German Ocean to the Irish Sea. Coal, tioeslone, 
and slate are found in abundance close at hand and in the 
vten,ity : siimo veins of load have also been discovered. 

The government of the town is vested in a constable, 
annually chosen. Four nut gist rates, who act tor the bundled, 
hold a petty sessions every Monday, and meet tn rotation, 
generally two til a time. The charter for ihe market was 
granted in the 22nd of Edward 1. to Henry de Lae), Karl 
of Lincoln, to he held on Tuesday: hut that day has been 
changed to Monday and Saturday. Fans arc held on 
Maich fit in, Eu-ler eve. May 9th and tlt.li, July 10 th, anil 
October I Mil. There has also been since 1.819 a fair lor 
fat. and lean cattle, on every alternate Monday, The 
annual wool-ltur is held on the second Thursday m 
July . arid the llttr for horses on the third Thursday in 
October. 

The parochial ehapelry of Burnley, dedicated to St. Peter, 
was one of the three churches existing in the palish of 
Whallev m the teign of Henry I.: but nothing remains of 
the antient st ructure, vv Inch was built soon after lhcfonqucxl. 
The present edifice has undergone much alteration ; it had 
originally four chantries, namely, the rood ultai, placed 
upon the rood-loft at the entrance of the choir, now re¬ 
moved ; the altar of St. Peter; the altar of St. Mary; and 
the altar of St Anthony. It. is a spacious structure; imt 
having been rebuilt and enlarged at different times, it com¬ 
bines various stylos of architecture. At the E. oxtretniiy 
of the S. aisle is the Stapsflekl choir, m which there is an 
antient grave-stone with a cross tleuiy ajid swoid : pud ut 
the K. end of the N. aisle is the chapel of the Virgtu Mary, 
the property and burial place of the Tovvnjey family; it tam¬ 
tams some shields of -iruis, uni) a monument to the memory 
of Ghutlos Townley, Esq., whose collection of marbles is now 
i|) the British Museum. Tim living is a per pc) tin) curacy in 
the archdeaconry and diocese of Chester, endowed with bene¬ 
dictions which make it llui best curacy in tlje kingdom. In 
the reign of E.d"nn) VI. the incumbent of Burnley ‘ had 
for Ins wages yearly the sum of 4/. if. 1 hi. ' as appears Irani 
‘an inquisition’ taken at Manchester in If ,;*?,; hut now, 
from various donations aided by Queen Anne's botpUy, it, 
amounts 1p,iipwm‘.d» of 5(>o/. per annum. Eofty-eigb) acres 
of glebe land are aliophcd to the citflpelry. Tl)o living is 
in the gift of Ropet) Tonyyley Parker, Esq. of Ouordoii 
Hal), wear Pro Stop. There are placet) of yvpvship belonging 
tn the Baptists, the Roman Pgtlufi’ics, the Wesleyan Metho¬ 
dists, and the 1 niRpondinitp. These places of worship have 
Sunday-schools ap,ached to them, infill of which the chil¬ 
dren pf different religious denominations arc received and 
instructed. 

The free grammar- school is in Nprth Parade. A part iff 
the chantry of St. Mary on the W. pile of the ,churchyard 
was formerly used as a school-house, until 1^95, ivlien the 
present building was erected. It is supposed to Rave been, 
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founded in the feign bf Edward VI. The endowments of 
the foundation afnbunt to atib'iil i40/. pot- annum, which 
tonus the salary of tho head nm.mot, who teaches the classics 
and exercises a. go no nil superintendence over the lower 
school. In this school English, vti-'Hrtg, accounts, and prac¬ 
tical mathematics are taught by bn assistant, who is remu¬ 
nerated by a charge of thrWs guineas a year, which is 
allowed tb be made to the scholars. Two guineas a year is 
the gum charged for tho sons of persons in humble life. 
The average Hum bet of set whirs is abbut sixty,-of whom leu 
or twelve arc instructed in the classics. Tue school lias an 
interest, in thirteen scholarships founded irt Brusenush Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, by Dr. Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, London, 
in 1372. The liiastcf is appointed by the trustees of the 
land belonging to tho school. Ill u room over ttie st-hool is 
a Valuable library, loft by the Rev. llenry HaLtcd, rector of 
Stausflidd, for the use of I lie scholars. The Her. Dr. 
Whitaker, the lellrHed master of Pt, John’s College, Cam* 
bridge, and tho hisioruii of the ‘ original parish of Whatley,’ 
received his early edUclifrm in thi.- school. 

There arc also live national schools in the oliapctry, in 
which nearly 2000 children receive thb rudiments of cduca 
(ini, and are instructed in the principles of the established 
church : those arc supported by subscription. In the .same 
manner also is supported a charily lor poor limrimd women 
in childbed ; and a Hi rangers' Friend Society. Other cha¬ 
rities, to a considerable amount, are distributed annually 
among those fur whose benefit they were intended : Madam 
Label Blind iuriie's, [)/. for the Use of the pool ; Hubeit Hai¬ 
sled's, a moiety of HI 7.v., tiir the same purpose; Mrs. Eliz¬ 
abeth Peels, 221. 10*. for clothing the poor, Mrs. Mary 
Hindie’s, 20/. 5*. for relieving old and infirm poor persons ; 
Mi's. Hargreaves, 0/. lor clothing poor and infirm widows, 

Burnley is one of the places appended under tho Bolin- j 
dary Act for taking votes at the election of knights of the 
shire for the N. division of the county. (Cooimumrattun 
from / tu/cashire.) 

BURNS AND SCALDS. Burns arc produced by 
heated solids; scalds by heated fluids. The seventy of the 
injury is dependent mainly on the intensity of llie heat of 
tin) burning body. Fluids are not capable of acquiring so 
high a degree of temperature as some solids; hence the im- 
nn dime effect of scalds is generally less violent than that of 
burns. But, on the other band, fluids flow about with great 
ficjlPV, and tho accident often causes a very large surlaeo 
of the fluid to he thrown upon the body, so that a scald 
which produces only a moderate degree of ihllumuiatum 
sometimes becomes exceedingly severe on account of its 
csi 'iil. As heated fluids part with tlleir calorie in being 
diffused, a scald is almost, always attended with a different 
degree of injury in different parts of its course. The extent 
of the surface involved, the depth of the injury, and the sen¬ 
sibility of the part affected, must alt be taken into account 
in estimating the danger of the accident m any given ease, j 
A burn which produces* tho instantaneous death of the j 
part it touches may be free from all danger it the injured j 
part bo circumscribed within a small compass. The worst 
burns which occur arise from the explosion of gunpowder, 
or of inflammable gases, or from the female dress catching 
fire; and the worst scalds from the boiling over of healed 
fluids in breweries, manufactories, laboratories, fkc. 

The immediate scat of the injury produced liy burns and 
scalds is the skin, which is a highly organized membrane, 
performing a very important organic function, and endowed 
with a,high degree of seiisdiility. The organic function per- j 
formed by it is the secretion of a quantity of aqueous fluid 
from the blood, which is carried out of tho system under tho 
■form of perspiration. [Perspiration, Cutanisim's.] the 
secretory arteries of tho skin are excited to such an unusual 
degree of action by the stimulus of the heated body, that 
they pour out an aqueous fluid in such quantity as’ to lift 
the cuticle from the cutis or true skin [Skin], and form a 
vesicle or bladder full of fluid.' Such is t he violence done to 
the true skin, that the function of all the injured portion of 
it is suspended; additional labour roust tliwpforo be im¬ 
posed on some other organ, which roust bo its substitute 
and perform its. work, otherwise a fatal disturbance will 
take place in the system. The lung exhales tho same 
aqueous fluid as the skin. [Transpiration, Pulmonary,] f 
In proportion as the cutaneous perspiration is diminished, 1 
the pulmoudry transpiration is increased ; but when a large 
extent of tho skin is destroyed) the lung is inadequate to 
the task imposed Upon it; it cannot perform its own work 


and that of the skin also, and i-n this ease great Arfficu.ty of 
breathiitg invariably comes cm, mid the danger is exceed¬ 
ingly increased by tins oppression of the lung. 

But there is spread over the external xuifaeo of the true 
skin an immense number of sentient nerves, rendering it 
an organ of Sense. A burning body applied in such direct 
contact wiili tiro sensitive extremities of these nerves occa¬ 
sions violent pain; and this, in consequence of the sympathy 
which is established between all parts of the body, produces 
a grt-at disturbance of tbo system. Tho abolition of tho 
organic function, and the disturbance occasioned to the 
sentient part oi the nervous system, both combined, often 
prove fnt at. 

Since the severity or the injury must always hi? mainly 
in proportion to the length of time, the burning body con¬ 
tinues in contact with the skin, ii i-, impmtant that etety 
one should iniflress upon bis mind the course winch it U 
best to take m ease of accidents from burns. 

The upright postuio is obvioudy not only favourable to 
the spreading of the flames, but to their reaching the motc 
important, parts of the body, the neck and head. Anv mo¬ 
tion of the body to and fro gives great advantage to the 
flames, by bringing ficsb currents ot air into contact with 
the bin mug materials, and it is tbcrtsl'oie utterly absurd to 
run .screaming about. Fall upon the Hour; keep rolling 
over and mci upon the i arpet; if possible seize the heart h- 
liig, or the table cover, and, enveloping the body in it, keep 
rolling about upon thoeiripef until assistance comes. The 
duty of the as-ist,ant is to seize the hearth-rug, or tile table- 
cover, or a shawl, or to stnp himself of bis coat, or to seizo 
anv woollen or ll.imiel clothing at hand and to envelope 
in it as closely ami completely us possible the person on 
fire. 

Ttie thing to lie done with tin- burnt or scalded parts is 
instantly to immerse them in cold water, ice-cold if it cun 
be got. Should the posit km of the parts not allow of their 
immersion in water, cloths should be applied to them dipped 
ill water, and kept constantly wot. As a means of apply mg 
and retaining cold, scraped potatoes or turnip*, are useful. 
Some persons recommend, instead of those cooling applica¬ 
tions, stimulating substances, such as tbostiongest brandy, 
spirits of wine, oil of turpentine, or vinegar, kept on the 
affected parts by means oi old linen or hut soaked in the 
fluid. Tim use of these applications, who! her the cooling or 
lie; stimulating, should be persisted in until the jenn ceases : 
tile parts should then bo dressed, as some recommend, with 
the yellow basil icon ointment, softened with t lie oil of turpen¬ 
tine ; or, as others prefer, with emollient poultices often re¬ 
newed. It is singular that, common as this piece of surgery 
is, practitioners are not agreed which* of these two plans, the 
cooling or the stimulating, is the most efficient; and com- 
purativ e trials have not yet been made on a scale of sufficient 
extent to determine tlie question. It is probable that tint 
olio mas' be more advantageous than the other undet dif¬ 
ferent. circumstances, which the unprofessional person < Ho¬ 
nor lie expected to discriminate All that is necessary to 
be staled bore is the roost judicious thing to be done, in tbo 
very fust instance, until professional assistance can be pro¬ 
cured; anil with this view, perhaps, the only thing that 
should determine the choice between either of the cooling or 
stimulating articles Just mentioned is the facility with winch 
they can lie got. It is probable that the chief cllect of 
till those applications is to prevent tbo air from coming into 
contact with the true skin ; that is, to pet form the office of 
tbo cuticle which is destroyed. Aioordmgly, some of the 
most distinguished surgeons state that they have produced 
tlm very best effects by merely covering the affected parts 
with old linen saturated with oil, by which the air is effec¬ 
tually excluded. On this ground it is probable that a 
remedy, occasionally recommended, will prove in practice as 
useful as any, namely, enveloping tho part in cotton ; and 
if (to, it will be better than any, both <>n account of its light¬ 
ness, and from the case with which every mistress of a (amity 
can always have abundance of it til bund. 

BURNS, ROBERT, was born on the 23lh of January, 
J73’), in a slpail cottage about two miles to the SAV, ol the 
town of Ayr. His hither, William Burners, was the son of 
a farmer in Kmean!iiv'sliire, but m coiisoqiemie ot tiro 
reduced circumstances of his family bo bud fi-fi that part of 
Scotland in his youth to seek employment in the South as 
a gardener. After serving different masters for a number 
of .years, ho had oh his marriage in December, 1757 , taken 
a perpetual lease, or feu, as it is there called, of seven acres 
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of land, v%ith the view of setting up for himself as a nursery¬ 
man. Hero ho built with his own hands the humble 
dwelling in which Robert, his eldest son, was born. 

The history of the pool's early life bus boon very fully re¬ 
lated both by himself and by his brother Gilbert. The nar¬ 
rative of the latter, in particular, is one of the most beautiful 
and touching ever written. The life of William BurneRS was 
olio continued struggle, which he carried on with the ho¬ 
nourable pride common among his countrymen to belter 
Ins circumstances, and to give his children a good educa¬ 
tion, Robert was first sent to a school about a mile distant, 
ill his sixth year. Afterwards a young man was engaged 
by William Durness and four of his neighbours to touch 
tlieir children in common, bis employers boarding him in 
turns. When they had removed to another situation, 
which precluded them from lliis advantage, the good man, 
after the hard work of the day, endeavoured to instruct 
his children himself. ‘ In this way,' says Gilbert, ‘ my 
two eldest sisters got all the education they received.’ 
Robert obtained a little more school instruction by snatches, 
but. the amount altogether was very inconsiderable. His 
chief acquisition was some acquaintance with French, and 
for this he was almost entirely indebted to himself. What 
Other knowledge he obtained he gathered from the few 
books, mostly odd volumes, which Ins father could contrive 
to borrow. At last, in the beginning of the year 1781, 
William Berness died, worn out with toil and sorrow, after 
living just long enough to learn that a law-su<t in which he 
was engaged with his landlord had beeu terminated by a 
decision which involved his family in ruin He left live 
children younger than Robert and Gilbert. 

In these circumstances, the youth and early manhood of 
the future poet were dark enough. ‘ The cheerless doom 
of a hermit,’ lie says himself, • with the unceasing moil of 
n galley-slave, brought me to my sixteenth year.' His 
brother Gilbert writes, * To the bufferings of misfortune we 
couhl only oppose hard labour, and the most tigid economy. 
We lived very sparing. For several years butchers' meat 
was a stranger in the house, while all the members of the 
family exerted themselves to the utmost of their strength, 
and rather beyond it, in iho labours of the farm. My 
brother, at the ago of thirteen, assisted in threshing the 
crop of corn, and at fifteen was the principal labourer on 
the farm, for we bad no hired servant, male or female. The 
anguish of mind we felt, at our tender years, under these 
straits and difficulties, was very great .... 1 doubt not 
but the hard labour and sorrow of this period of his life was 
in a great measure the cause of that depression of spirits with 
which Robert was so often afflicted through his whole life 
afterwards.' Romo time before their father's death, and 
when his affairs were drawing to a crisis, the two brothers 
had taken another farm, which they stocked m the best 
way they could with the savings of the whole family. ‘ It 
was,’ says Gilbert, ‘a joint concern among us. Faery 
member of the family was allowed ordinary wages for the 
labour h-t performed on the farm. My brother's 'allowance 
and tnuje was 71. per annum each. And during the whole 
time this family concern lasted, which was four years, as 
veil as during the preceding period at Loehlea, his expenses 
never an any year exceeded his slender income . . . His tem¬ 
perance and frugality were everything that could be wished.' 

A little before Ins sixteenth year, as lie tells us himself, 
he had ‘ first committed the sin of rhyme.’ His verses soon 
acquired him considerable village fame, to which, us he made 
acquaintances in Ayr and other neighbouring towns with 
young men of his own age, be greatly added by the remark¬ 
able fluency of Ujs expression, ami the vigour of bis conver¬ 
sational powers. The charm of those social meetings, at 
which be shone with so much distinction, gradually intro¬ 
duced him to new liabits. Vet his brother affirms that ho 
does ‘ not recollect till towards the end of his commencing 
author (when his growing celebrity occasioned bis being 
often in company) to have ever seen him intoxicated.' His 
attachment to female society, also, which had from his 
yqnth been very strong, was now no longer confined within 
those ‘ bound? of rigid Artne.' says his brother, ‘ which hail 
hitherto restrained him. Towards the end of the period 
under review (in his twenty-fourth year), and soon after his 
father's death, he was furnished with the sublect of liis 
“ Epistle to John Rankin." ’ 

Another affair of this description soon after determined 
the whole subsequent course of his life. This was his 
connexion with Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs. Burns, the 


fruit of which Was the birth of twins. In the difficulties 
and distress to which both parties were reduced by the con¬ 
sequences of their imprudence, it was agreed between them 
that they should make a legal acknowledgment of au 
irregular and piivute marriage, and that he should then set 
out fur Jamaica to push his fortune. ‘ But before leaving 
my native country for over,’ he says, ‘ I resolved to publish 
my poems. I weighed my productions as impartially as 
was in my power: I thought they hud merit; and it was a 
delicious idea that I should bo called a clever follow, even 
though it should never reach my ears.’ An impression of 
800 copies of the book accordingly was printed at Kilmar¬ 
nock. This was in the autumn of 1786. The poems were 
welt received by the public; and after paying all expenses 
the author cleared nearly 20 /. * This sum,’ ho says, ‘ came 
very seasonably, us I was thinking of indenting myself, for 
wuiit of money to procure my passage. As soon as I was 
master of nine guineas, the price of wafting me to the torrid 
7 ,one, I took a steerage passage in the first ship that was to 
sail from the Clyde, for ■* hungry min had me in the wind." 

T had been for some days skulking from covert to covert, 
under all flic terrors Of a gaol, as some ill-advised people 
bad uncoupled the merciless pack of the law at my heels.* 
This was to oblige him to find security for the mainten¬ 
ance of bis children ; for the parents of the mother were so 
indignant, that, notwithstanding what had happened, they 
would not allow the marriage to take place, and the children 
to he legitimatized. He proceeds : * I had taken farewell 
of mv few friends; my chest was on the road to Greenock ; 

I had composed the last song I should ever measure in 
Caledonii, "The gloomy Night is gathering fast," when a 
letter from Ur. Bhicklork to a friend of mine overthrew all 
my schemes, by opening new prospects to my poetic, ambi¬ 
tion. The Doctor belonged to a set of critics, for whose 
applause 1 had not dared to hope. His opinion that I 
would meet with encouragement Hi Edinburgh for a second 
edition fired me so much, that away I posted for that city, 
without a single acquaintance, or a single letter of intro¬ 
duction.' 

The result was the introduction of the poet to all who 
were eminent in literature, in rank, or in fashion, in the 
Scottish metropolis. The brilliant conversational powers 
of tlic unlettered ploughman seem to have struck all with 
whom he came in contact, with us much wonder ns Ins 
noetry. Under the patronage of the Earl of Glencairn, Dr. 
feohertson. Professor Dngnld Stewart, Mr. Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie, and other persons of note, a new edition of his poems 
was published, from the profits of which he received nearly 
500/. In the summer of 1788 he returned to Ayrshire, 
where his brother Gilbert, who had taken upon him the 
support of their aged mother, was struggling with many 
difficulties in the farm they had conjointly taken. Robert, 
advanced 200 /., ami with the remainder of his money ho 
prepared to stock another farm—that of Ellislnnd, in Dum- 
friesbire—for himself. Here lie took up his abode in June, 
j 1788, having previously legalized bis union with Miss 
Armour by joining with her in n public declaration of their 
marriage. 

Soon after this, by the interest of Mr. Graliam of Fintry, 
lie was appointed, on bis ovvti application, an offlrer of ex¬ 
cise for the district in which be lived. The salary which ho 
received in this capacity was originally 50/. a y ear, but was 
eventually increased to 70/. His duties, however, interfered 
so much with the attention due to his farm that he found him¬ 
self obliged to resign it to his landlord, after having occupied 
it for about three years and a half. About the end of the year 
1701, he retired with his family to a small house in the town 
of Dumfries, placing his dependence for the future exdu -4 
sively on his chances of promotion in the excise. 

In Dumfries Burns spent the short, remainder of his life. 
The habits which he had acquired during the sudden and 
short-lived intoxication of his first introduction to public no¬ 
tice. now gained entire ascendency over him, as misfortune 
and disappointment, broke, or, at least, embittered, his spirit 
and enfeebled his powers of resistance. The strong excite¬ 
ments of admiration ahd applause, by which he had been 
surrounded lit Edinburgh, were sought for at any cost, and 
among companions of any order who would join him in 
drowning reflection. Even the prospects upon which he 
bad placed his reliance of advancement in the excise were 
suddenly overcast, in consequence of some imprudent ex¬ 
pressions which he had dropped on the subject of the 
French Revolution, to which some despicable informer hod 
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called the notice of the Board, It *ras only through I he ex¬ 
ertions of his friend Mr. Graham, «n this occasion, that he 
was saved from being dismissed. Ill health and groat de¬ 
jection of spirits at last came upon him, along with the 
pressure of accumulating pecuniary difficulties. Ho had 
produced many of his happiest pieces, and especially the 
best and the greatest number of his songs, since the ap¬ 
pearance of the first Edinburgh edition of his poems. Tint 
songs were principally contributed to an Edinburgh publi¬ 
cation called Johnson's ‘ Museum,' and afterwards to a 
work of much greater pretension, the well-known ‘ Collec¬ 
tion of Original Scottish Airs," edited and published by Mr. 
Georap Thomson. Burns's correspondence with Thomson 
oii/wi subject of his contributions to this woik has been 
nmtetl, ami forms a highly interesting series of loiters, as 
/well as a most affecting chapter in the poet's history. 
Burns's first letter, in answer to an application from Thom¬ 
son, is dated from Dumfries, 16th Sept., 1762. In this he 
says, after entering with great zeal into the proposal, * As 
to any remuneration, you may think my songs either above 
or below price, for they shall absolutely be the ono or the 
other, hi the honest enthusiasm with which I embark in 
your undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, &c., 
would be, downright prostitution of soul.’ In July follow ing 
wo find Thomson sending him !>/. with the apology, ‘ As 1 
shall be benefited by the publication, you must suffer rue. to 
inclose a small mark of my gratitude, jind to repeal it after¬ 
wards when I find it convenient. Do not return it, fur, by 
Heaven, if you do, our correspondence is at an end.’ Burns, 
in lus reply to this communication says, ‘ I assure you that 
y ou truly hurt mo with your pecuniary parcel. It degrades 
mo in uiy own eyes.’ However, to return it, he adds, would 
savour of affectation ; hut ho protests in Ibe strongest terms 
ngamst ‘ any more traffic of that debtor umf creditor kind.' 
The last letter from Burns in the collection is dated 12th 
July, 17Hfi. For a year previous, illness bad nearly incapa¬ 
citated him from continuing his contributions. Ho now 
writes : ‘After all my boasted independence, cursed necessity 
compels me to implore you for 5/. A cruel * * * * 0 f a 
haberdasher, to whom I owe an account, taking it into Ins 
head that 1 am dying, has commenced a process, and will 
infallibly put me into jail. Do, for God's sake, send mo 
that sum, and that by return of post. Forgive me this ear¬ 
nestness, but the horrors of a jail have made me half dis¬ 
tracted. I do not ask all this gratuitously, for upon return¬ 
ing health l hereby promise and engage to furnish you with 
!>l. worth of Ibe neatest song genius vou have seen.' 

Ho died on the 21st of July. Ilis remains were con¬ 
signed to the earth, with the. solemnities of a public funeral, 
which was rendered remarkably imposing by the voluntary 
attendance of a, vast multitude of persons of all ranks from 
every part of the surrounding country. Burns left four sons 
(besides ahoy who died in his infancy), all of whom, we be¬ 
lieve, still survive. 

The first collected edition of the pooms and letters of 
Burns was published by Dr. Currie at Liverpool, in 4 vols. 
Bvo„ in 1800, for the benefit of tho poet's wife and family. 
Of the accounts of his life that have appeared since that by 
Dr. Currie, the most important are tnut by Mr. Lockhart, 
published in 1828, and that by Mr. Allan Cunningham, pre¬ 
fixed to his edition of the works of Burns, m eight vols. 
12mo. London, 1834. This is now tho most, complete and 
in every respect the best edition of the poet's works. It eon- 
tarns 160 poetical pieces more than m Dr. Currie’s edition ; 
and both the pooms and tho fetters are throughout illus¬ 
trated by explanatory notes. Tho life occupies the first 
volume, the poems; the next five, and the fetters and glossary 
tho two last. 

Tho history of literature scarcely affords another in¬ 
stance of a popularity either so sudden or so complete as 
that obtained l,y the poetry of Burns, Even in his own life¬ 
time, and indeed almost immediately after his genius first 
burst, into public notice, his name anil his poems were fami¬ 
liar to all ranks of his count! y men. Nor did tho enthusiasm 
for his poetry die away with tho generation among whom 
it was first kindled. His works ate still everywhere a cot¬ 
tage-book in his own land, and they arc read wherever the 
English language is understood. 

No poetry was over better fitted to obtain extensive popu¬ 
larity than that of Burns. It has little of either grandeur or 
richness of imagination, qualities that demand much culti¬ 
vation of mind as well as a somewhat rare endowment of the 
poetic temperament for their appreciation and enjoyment. 


It is all heart and passion, and every human bosom capable 
of fading strongly must be stirred by its fire and tender¬ 
ness. The themes which Burns has ehoBen are all of the 
kind which come home to tho natural feelings of men, and 
his inodo of treating them is the most simple and direct. In 
what he has written, in his native dialect at feast, there is 
no whore anything of mere rhetorical ornament or display, 
The expression is throughout, os truly as that of any poeliy 
ever was, the spontaneous utterance of the thought or senti¬ 
ment, which falls into measured words as if it and they 
were struck out together by the same’creative act. In his 
lyrical pieces especially, the passion, and tho language, and 
the melody which is ‘married’ to the ‘immortal verse,' 
seem to come nil in one gush from the frill fountain of the 
heart. In this exquisite truth of style no writer in any lan¬ 
guage has surpassed Burns. But, with all his nature, lie is, 
like every great writer, also a great artist, nature being the 
inspiration of his art. Nothing can be more masterly — 
more demonstrative both of (ugh skill and of general eleva¬ 
tion of mind—than the manner in which he triumphs over 
the disadvantages of a dialect so much vulgarised as that of 
Scotland had come to ho at the time when he wrote. Fami¬ 
liar ns his subjects generally ape, anti bold and expressive 
as his diction constantly is, wo will venture to say that there 
is not. one instance of real vulgarity in all that he has 
written. Of mere license and indecorum there m certainly 
no want in some of his productions ; but even ill his broado-l 
humour, in his most unpardonable violations of moral pro 
priety, in the rudest riot of his merriment, anti satire, there 
is never anything that is mean or grovelling, on)thing that 
offends our sense of what is noble and elevated. Sonic of 
the most iinnioial of bis pieces are distinguished by a 
studied propriety of *\prpssion springing from the finest 
taste and most delicate sensibility to the beautiful. 

BURNT-EAR. Burnt-ear, in corn, is a disease in 
which the fructification of the plant, is destroyed and, as it 
Were, burnt up; hence its English name and the corre¬ 
sponding term of rbarban in French and brand in German, 
Burnt-ear has often been confounded with smut, which is a 
similar but distinct disease. They differ in this, that in the 
burnt-ear the black powder which appears in the ear is 
external, and the grain has either never been formed, or its 
coat lias been destroyed, so that the whole ear appears 
black or burnt. The powder also has no smell, and being 
easily blown awav by the wind, or shaken off in the reap¬ 
ing, little of it adheres to the corn or is mixed with it when 
ground; and except the loss of'so much grain as would 
have been contained in the sound ears, no great detriment, 
arises to the quality of the corn. The smut, or pepper- 
brand, on the contrary, is contained in the body of the 
grain, which retains nearly its natural form, and is carried 
along with it into the barn. It is only in the threshing or 
grinding that tho diseased grain commonly called smut- 
ball is broken, when a fetid black powder is dispersed over 
the sound grain, which greatly deteriorates the flour, and 
renders the corn unfit for seed, tho disease lining perpe¬ 
tuated In this black substance. [Smut.] Burnt-ears are 
generally observed in particular moist situations, and some 
lands are much more subject to them than others. Tho 
disease has been often attributed 1o damp and warm fogs 
succeeding very dry weather; and hence it has been 
imagined that it was caused by the dews lodging in thu 
ears and producing a species of rottenness. But micro¬ 
scopic observations have decidedly proved that the black 
powder consists of the minute germs or seeds of a parasitical 
mushroom, which are dev eloped in tho growing ears and 
live on its substance. 

The plants attacked by this disease may be distinguished 
long before ihc ear makes its appearance out of the sheath 
in which it is enveloped in its early state. There is a pecu¬ 
liar greenness of the leaf observable ; and when the plant 
is examined, the young ear may already be seen attacked by 
the disease and beginning to put on a spotted and black 
appearance, which increases as it grows, and is perfected 
when the ear arrives at the state in which the flower should 
appear. In some cases the plant flowers partially or com¬ 
pletely, and the fecundation takes place, so that the germ 
is developed; but it never approaches to maturity. Its 
outer ifein is soon destroyed by the parasitical fungus, and 
the whole substance converted into a black powder. 

De Candolle, one of tlie best modern authorities on the 
physiology of plants, has named tins peculiar minute mush¬ 
room the Uredo carba, which he distinguishes from that 
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which produces the smut, ahd which he calls Uredo caries. 
They are easily distinguished by the size and smell. The 
Uredo Knrb'o is composed of much smaller globules and 
destitute of smell ; both seem to be propagated like other 
eryptogamous plants by means of extremely minute seeds 
or germs, which ate carried along with the bap into the 
circulation and Vegetate in the ear, where alone it appears 
that they And the conditions necessary to their growth. 

Mr. Benedict Provost has asserted that having 'placed 
the black dust Of burnt-ears of Wheat in distilled water at 
the temperature of 10° or the centigrade thermometer 
(about 80° of Fahrenheit's), he obsei ved that they swelled 
to twice their original size, ahd pushed out oblong tubercles, 
which lengthened to five or six times their diameter, and 
that they afterwards divided into several branches. After 
a few days minute grains were observed in the vessels, ami 
tlit> origiiial globules showed an Appearance of cells. lVoru 
which the grains had been ejeetbd. The natural conclusion 
from this observation, if it he correct, is, that the globules 
are real bulbs or germs of microscopic mushrooms, which 
are developed by moisiUre in favourable situations; and to 
these the nairte of Uredo has been given, one species being 
the Uredo cUrbo, which attacks the external pat is of the 
grain, and the other Uredo caries, which grows within the 
grain itself. (See Mr. Benedict Plevost's memoir to the 
Institute of France in 18117 ) 

It is doubted by some whether the disease is contagious, 
because they have never been able to produce ii by shaking 
the black dust of burnt-ears over the sound plants. The 
reason of this is probably tlmt the exhaling vessels of the 
surface are not so well calculated (o ubsorb extuneoiis 
mutter, which can only enter by the spoltgioles of the 
roots. Althodgh it is much less ’dangerous than the 
smut, because it is readily dispersed by the winds, yet.it 
must morfe or less infect the soil, and lienee the disease is 
more frequent Where it lias appeared before, and where 
those grains Which are most subject to the disease, such as 
wheat, bn tie}, ah cl oats, have beoh sown in too rapid suc¬ 
cession. As it does not adheio to the grain, steeping and 
washing are not so certain remedies aguinsl the inleciinn 
as in the ease of smut; but the best pieservalivo jb to drain 
the land Well and keep it in good heart, so that the 
plants may be rigorous and able to resist, the attacks id' the 
parasite: fur it is a well-known fact, that weak plants, as 
well as animals, ate much more exposed to the attacks of 
parasitical plaints or animals than those which arc vigorous 
and robust.. A judicious change of crops, or a well-esta¬ 
blished rotation, will in general secure the corn; which is 
sown in its proper course, from the infection of the I - redo 
earbo, provided the preparation of the land bo such as to 
ensure a healthy vegetation*. 

As this disease is extremely common, it lias obtained 
various names in dillbrent parts of the country. In England 
n is best, known by the names of blacks, brand, or but nt- 
ear; and it is often called smrt, from the sup-position that it 
is a variety ol the same disease which attacks the external 
part of the fructification before the skin of the grain is formed. 
Whether there tnay not bo sonic truth in this latter suppo¬ 
sition, notwithstanding the opinion before quoted, we do not 
at pre-cut presume to determine. 

B U R R AMl’OOTK R. [Brahmapootra.] 
BURROWING OWL. [Owi..] 

BURSA, or BRUSA, the antient l'rusa and capital of 
jhthynia, is beautifully situated at the foot of Mount Oly m¬ 
pus in Asia Minor, in 27° N. lal., 40° K. long. The luxu¬ 
riant plain which lies in front of the city is covered for many 
miles with plantations of mulberry trees, which nourish the 
silkworms that supply the staple trade of the place. The 
grand mountain in the rear of the town furnishes the finest 
pasturage, an abundance of timber, and underwood for fuel; 
and a number of cool perennial springs gush out from iho 
roots of Olympus, supplying the town with a superfluity of 
the purest water, and fertilizing ull the surrounding country. 
As every house in Brusa has its fountain, the total number 
i.- immense, and some of the public fountains and conduits 
are beautifully constructed. The old traveller Tournefort 
siv. he never saw a city with so many fountains, except 
perhaps Granada in Spain. The streets are remarkably 
c'.ciiu arid well paved, particularly the bazaar quarter. Ac- 

* thr m*’i in Jiritm or urine, ami drying it with frehb burnt 

hmt\ ■>.-> )- notary tluju* with wheat, howttvwy * useful preu^txn^ wfefcU 
should br udufUiMl 4 jso with barlpy und oah, <vherm*r burnt c*hfrs liifc© 

awd to pit* uding crops. Sulphate 0 1 copper is laid to be iSoro eftTciv- 
cion* lli-tn common bait. 


cording to M. Fontanier, a recent French travelled, BruSa 
contains 128 ttfosques, a great number pf khans, tttld k 
population of about 100,000 souls. Thb citadel, which com¬ 
mands the town, stands on a rooky eminence, the Acropolis 
of antient Prusa. Parts of the walls are of Greek Construc¬ 
tion, aqd many antient fragments are imbedded and mixed 
up in the Turkish building. Within the fortress there is an 
old Greek church converted into a Mussulman mausoleum, 
where repose tho bones of Sultan Orean, his wives, ahd 
children, Orean lived in the fourteenth century, and in 
1327 took Brush (Which lie made the residence arid capital 
of the Ottoman dynasty) from the unwarlike Greek em¬ 
peror. The monuments erected fiver these graves are covered 
with maghificent Caclwtire shawls. 

But the most remarkable edifices in Brusa ale the thermal 
baths, which ure extensive ahd magnificent. Tin* finest of 
them (Eski-kkplidja) is an antient Creek building. Tlie 
mineral waters that supply them gush out from the huso of 
Mount Olympus; they liave a strong sulphureous odour, 
and in teihperatute range from fiO° to 70° of Reaumur, that 
is from 107° to i 90° of Fahrenheit. In tile environs of 
BrUsit, melons df exquisite quality and fruits of all kind- are 
cultivated : the Greeks and Armenians there, established 
make good wirife, but the capital produce is silk, which is 
worked up to a very considerable extent on the spot, and 
largely exported. The demand in England for Brusa silks 
is at this moment (April, 1830) much on the increase. Tho 
pieces manufactured at Brusa arc exceedingly strong, taste¬ 
ful iit design, and very enduring. In many of the articles 
British cotton yarn is woven with tho native silk, and a 
strong ami beautiful stuff is produced from the mixture — 
the dyed silk, on which (lowers or other patterns m e wrought, 
being singularly tenacious of its colour. Brusa is a good 
market for the cotton yum, or tvisl, of Manchester and 
Glasgow. This article of manufacture is landed at Con¬ 
stantinople, and thence forwarded by caravan to Giusa. On 
tho whole, this is the pleasantest city which the Turks pos 
boss in Asia Minor, and in industrial and commercial im¬ 
portance it only yields to Smyrna and its neighbourhood. 

BURSA'RIA (Zoology), the name of a genus of minute 
Mir.rozbaiiin apoda, with a membranous body, short, mid 
a little bent upon itself, so as to be concave below and 
convex above. 

De Blamvillo observes that, this form is very probably 
composed of species of floating Pi ana rice, slightly bout 
upon themselves, but that ho is not certain of this, as he 
never examined the subjot ts accurately. He adds that it 
is still more difficult to say what Punariu hiniudinella, of 
which M. Bory has formed his genus liiruwtinrlla, is. 

Lamarck places Bursuria among his Infusoria, observing 
that their body is delicate and membranous, and remarkable 
by its concave form on one side, which sometimes puts on tho 
appearance of a boat, Sometimes of a purse. Their move¬ 
ments aie not lively and it is said that they arc irregular, 
so that when they describe a spiral line from right to left 
and raise themselves in the water they move with tolerable 
swiftness; but when they return or descend they only pro¬ 
ceed slowly, a difference of velocity attributable to their form. 

Locality. Fresh and stagnant waters, and seuvvutor. 
Lamuie.k describes five species, iho first of which, Bursuria 
iruncatella, is visible to the naked eye, ami is found in 
ditch-water. 

According to fihrenberg, the Bur.sarice, as well us the 
Lu.Tades, the Truchetiee, &c. have an intestinal tube fur¬ 
nished with orocttl appendages which open anteriorly at the 
inferior surface of the body, and posteriorly at its extremity. 
The mouth is without cilia or books, and there is rio ciliary 
circle on the front. The Bursalia; differ besides from the 
other two genera ny the form of iho upper lip, which is 
compressed, subcarinated, or swollen, and hot contracted. 
The body of the Hunan at is, for tho most part, duwtiy. 

Example, Bursaria Iruncatella. .Miiller. 



[Dumri UuncaUit», Nsturnl tm and uiiijjhilWd.) 

BURSATKLLA (Zoology), a genus of marine mol¬ 
luscous animals without any traces of a shell; placed by Da 
Blaitiville under his sp.aund fainih r AplySiaceu (Aplysians) 
of his third order, Moriopleurooranctnata, of hiB Para - 
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cepheilophora monpica. fh» following is Dd Bkinvillo’* 
definition of the genu*, which, in His arrangement, comes 
between Ddabellp and, Nntarckus, Rang thinks it ought 
to belong to the genus Aplywa. 

Body subglobular ; below, an oval space circumscribed by 
thick lips indicating live foot, above, a symmetrical ovul 
opening with thick lips, formed by the complete junction of 
the natatory appendages of the mantle, and communicating 
with a canty in which are found oue very largo free gill 
and the sent. The tentacula are four, divided and ramified, 
besides two buccal appendages. 

Example, BursateUu Leackii, which Do Blaiuvillo says 
is the only species of the genus. It is large and a native 
of the East Indian seas. 
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BURSERA'CE/R. a natural order of exogens consisting 
of balsamic, icximms, or gummy plants with pinnated leaves, 
and small hermaphrodite or unisexual poly patulous flowers, 
uath n superior ovary scaled m a largo circular disk. The 
fruit is a 2-j-collcd drupe, with Us rind sometimes splitting 
into \al\cs. It na-. tormerly included, among other orders, 
in I be Tereliintiieeai of .lussieil, but, -it dilfers from Amyn- 
daeem and Anaemdiaccaj in its compound fruit. Myrrh, 
Iraolvini'onse, olibnuuin, balsam of Acouolit. gum elcmi, 
balm of Gilead, and opobalsamuin, or balsam of Mecca, are 
nil products of different species of the order. [Bai.samo- 

UlMIKON.] 

BUR STEM, a parish and market-town in the northern 
division of the hundred of I’ireliill, Staffordshire, ‘2.1 miles 
from Newm-ik-undcr-Lyne, and about 137 miles direct 
distance N.W. from London. Burslem is a chief i.wii in 
the important district called ‘.The Potteries.' the prineipal 
seat of ihe oaitlienvvnre manufacture of England, The 
palish, which is in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, has 
an area of 21)3(1 acres, with a population, m ls31, of 12,714, 
of winch 11,250 belonged to the tsnvn. The gross annual 
Income of the living, wiiich pj a rectory, t» stated at 530/. 
The township of Halton Abbey and the hamlet of Sneyd 
are included in the parish. 

Rnrslem has a market twice a week, on Mondays and 
Saturdays; the market-bonne is a peat edifice of modern 
erection, surmounted by a clock. The dis|net of ‘Thu 
Potteries )s steadily advancing ip improvement, and con¬ 
tained, in ls3L a population of f>3,Q(J0; but from tho naturu 
of the employment, the cheapness of building materials, 
and other cue-most.,nnoes, the number of houses of the 
annual value of KlLuud upwards was only from 1400 tQ 
1 5(IQ. * The Potteries' were enfranchised uudor tin} Reform 
Act, and constitute the borough of Jjuihe-upon-Trent. 
tSTonp-iJtm.N Thknt-] 

Therefore, in 1 8.35.thirfy-sevvn daily schoolsand eleven 
Sunday schools in the parish of Ritr*)em, 

(Beauties of England and lEaks; Boundary Reports; 
Pup., JScct; «prf aituc. Return#.) . 

B URTON, ROllifRT.apHjorof th«: Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly. - was bopn «t I.indley, ip t]ip comity of Leicester, Feb. 
8th, 1576, and was desponded of a t*ptMabl« and milieui 
family. He received part of his education at the grammar- 
school of Sutton-Goldfudd, iu tha county of Warwick, and 
was admitted a commoner Of Brozepose-college, Oxford, in 
j 593, where be made considerable progress i»» login and 
philosophy. In isay he was elected student of Chtiat- 
churoh. Jn 1#16 ho was presented to tlio vicarage of St. 


Thomas, in the gift of that college: and at a later period, 
after the year 1828, he was presented, by Lord Berkeley, to 
the rectory of Segrave in Leicestershire. It is said that he 
composed (be Anatomy'of Melancholy, published in jgh, 
with the intent of diverting his own thoughts from that 
feeling. These are all the facts and dates recorded by 
A niltony Wood concerning Bnrton’s life. He died at Christ¬ 
church, Jan. g$th, lti39r<}0, at or very near the time which 
ha hod before foretold from the (alcpjaUon of his ow n 
nativity. This coincidence gave rise to a rumour, winch 
probably wjih jocose rather than serious, at least there is not 
a particle of evidence to support it, that he hastened his own 
death that his astrological skill might not bo put to shame. 
He bequeathed two sums of 100/. each to Uie Bodleian and 
the Christchurch library, tho annual proceeds to be cm- 
ployed ip purchasing books ; and be also ordered that those 
two establishments should select from his own collection 
any books which they did not possess. Those acquired by 
the Bodleian are said by Bliss, in lvis edition of Woods 
A theme Oxort., to form one of the moat curious additions 
over made to that collection. ‘ They consist of all the his¬ 
torical, political, and poetical tracts of bis own time ; with 
a large collection of miscellaneous accounts of murders, 
monsters, and accidents. Ill short, he seems to have pur¬ 
chased indiscriminately everything that was published." 

Wood gives the following character of Burton ‘ Ho was 
an exact mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities, 
a general-read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, and 
one that understood the sum;} ing of hinds well. As lie 
was by map) accounted a severe student, p dev oilier of 
authors, a melancholy and humorous person; so by others 
who knew him well, a person of great honesty, plain deal¬ 
ing, and charity. I have heard some of tho antieqis of 
Christchurch often say that his company was very merry, 
facplo, and juvenile ; and no man in Ins time did surpass 
llim for Instead) and dexterous interlarding hi# common dis¬ 
courses among them with verses from the popts, or sentences 
from classical authors; which being then all the fashion 
in the university, made his company more acceptable.' 

Some notion of Burtons habits, and of tho ..peculiarity of 
his digressive mid pleonastic, style maj lip formed from the 
following sentences, selected at intervals from tho l’refoee 
to the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy;'—‘1 had a grant desire 
(not able to attain to a superficial skill in any) to have some 
smattering m all; to be qliquis in omnibus, nullu, iu sin- 
guhs, which Plato commends. . . . This roving humour, 
though not vvifh like success, I have ever had ; and like a 
running spaniel that barks at every biid lie sees, leayiug tint 
u.une, I have billowed all, saving that which I should; and 
may justly complain and truly, Qui ulnque est, nusquam 
esl (winch Gtisncr did m modesty), that 1 have rpad many 
good hooks, but to little purpose, lot wupt of r good method. 
... 1 am not poor, J urn not rich ; nihil esl, nihil detist; 
I have little, I want nothing ; ill! my treasure is in Minerva's 
tower. 1 still live a collegiate student, as Democritus in 
his garden, and lead a monastic. life, mvc mi fat theafrum, 
sequestered from the tumults and troubles of the World.’ 
Then after a long catalogue of the troubles and accident# 
which befall those who ‘ run, ride, turmoil, aipl macerate 
themselves in town und country,’ ho eontipucij, * This l 
daily hear, und such like both public and private news, 
amidst the gallantry and misery of the world-jollity, pride, 
perplexities and cares, simplicity and villainy, subtlety, 
knavery, candour, and integrity, mutually mixed and otter¬ 
ing themselves; I rub on prfvus print us; as 1 have still 
lived so 1 now continue, statu y (to prius, left to a solitary 
life and mine own domestic discontents ; saving that some¬ 
times, uk, quid me mini , as Diogenes vyctif into Ifte city, and 
Democritus to the haven, to see fashions, 1 did, for my re- 
crcattim, now a>|d then walk abroad, look into the world, 
and epuId nqt chusc hift makp some little qbsoyyatiou ; wm 
turn sagux obsenwtor ac u'mpfox red tutor, not as they 
did, to laugh at all, but vvjfii a mixed pus-ion.' Bishop 
Kennel swy*> ip his ‘ Register and Chronicle,' p. 32o, ‘ In 
an interval ftf VIUWU'S he would he extremely pleasant, and 
raise laUghlOf ill »py company ; yot 1 have lieurd that no¬ 
thing else would uiake him laugh but going down to the 
bridge foot ip, Oxford, and hearing the bargemen scold, 
storm, and Swear at one another, at which he would set hi# 
hands to hi# aides apt! laugh roost profusely; yet in his 
college arpl chamber sq mute and mopish that, he was #u»- 
mtm If! Ue/c/o de »«.’ 

Wo give the title, which contains an analysis, of his work 
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st length, ■ The Anatomy of Melancholy: what it is ; 
with nil the kinds, causes, symptomes, prognostieks, and 
scverall cures of it. In three maine partitions, with their 
severall sections, uietnbers, and subsections. Philosophi¬ 
cally, medicinally, historically opened and cut up. By 
Democritus Junior. With u satyrieall Preface, conducing 
to the following Discourse. Macrob. Omne meum ; nihil 
meum.' In defence of this title he says, ' It is a kind of 
policy in these days to prefix a fantastical title to n book 
which is to be sold; for a.-, larks come down 1o a day-net, 
many vain readers wit! tarry and stand gazing.’ The name 
of Democritus Junior is introduced in the inscription on 
his monument in Christchurch cathedral: on winch the 
calculation of his nativity was also engraved. A plate of 
it is given in Nichols’s ‘ 1 1 istory of Leicester,' vol. in. p. 418, 
from which, together with the Athena: Oxonieuses, this 
article is compiled. The ‘ Anatomy,’ &c. at first was very 
popular, and went through- five editions before the author’s 
death. Towards the close of the 17th century it fell into 
oblivion, and was seldom seen except on the book-stalls, 
until brought into notice by Johnson (who said that it was 
the only hook that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner 
than lie wished to rise), Warton. and others. Mr. Steevcns 
in his own copy noted a rise m price, within a few years, 
from eighteen pence to a guinea and a half. Since that 
tnuo one edition at least has been published. Sterne was 
largely indebted to Burton's peculiar humour, though he 
never acknowledged it: many even of his stories are copied 
■word for word from the ‘Anatomy of Molancholy ■ this Dr, 
Fen iar has fully shown in his ‘ Illustrations of Sterne,' 1798. 
Tho ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy' displays thnt extent and va¬ 
riety of reading to wliieh Sterne was a pretender; it is termed 
u cento by its nuthor, and consists chiefly of an immense 
mass of quotations, bearing on a great variety of subjects, 
some very little connected with the mam topic of the work. 
■Warton speaks of it in the following terms. ‘The writer's 
variety of learning, his quotations from scarce und curious 
books, his pedantry sparkling with rude wit and shapeless ele¬ 
gance, miscellaneous matter, intermixture of agreeable tales 
and illustrations, and perhaps, above all, the singularities of 
his feelings cluthpd in an uucoiniriou quaintness of style, 
have contributed to render it, even to modern readers, a 
valuable repository of amusement and information.’ (Milton’s 
Minor Pnemt, p. 93.) 

Not to be confounded with the above is the author of a 
number of cheap books published about the beginning of 
the 18th century, with the name of Robert Burton in the 
title-page, (See Chalmers’s /frog. Diet.) 

BURTON-IN-KEN DAL. [Westmoreland.] 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT,a market-town in the hun¬ 
dred of North Oiilow, on the Trent, in Staffordshire, 22 
miles E. from Stafford, and 109 N.W. from London. . The 
parish of Burton-upon-Trent is partly in Staffordshire and 
partly in Derbyshire; it is in the diocese of Lichfield and 
Coventry ; the average gross annual income of the living is 
stated at J92/ The area of the parish is 3030 acres, with, 
in 1831, 6988 inhabitants. The town, though usuolly called 
u borough, is not incorporated. On the dissolution of the 
monasteries, Henry VIII. granted to nn ancestor of the 
marquis of Anglesey, tho present lord of tho manoi, the 
manor of Burton-upon-Trent, including the town and several 
liauik-w. which formed part of the possessions of the Abbey 
of Burton, together with various privileges which had been 
enjoyed by the abbots. By virtue of this grant, the lord of 
the manor appoints a steward anil bailiff, who hold their 
offices during his pleasure. The bailiff has the manage¬ 
ment of the police aud the general regulation of the town, 
except as to paving and lighting, which is vested in com¬ 
missioners under a local act. 

The abbey of Burton was founded in the beginning of 
the eleventh oentury by an earl of Mercia, and it received 
charters and immunities from several kings. Some of the 
abbots sat in parliament. There ate scarcely any remains 
of the once extensive buildings of this abbey. Tile most re¬ 
markable object conn act od with the town is the bridge, which 
is of considerable antiquity, and is the longest bridge in Eng¬ 
land. It has thirty-six arches, end is J 545 I'ect in length. 
Toe bridge connects at this place the counties of Stafford and 
Derby, and towards the middle of it is the legal Ixnmdarv. 

Lei and state* that in his time Burton was noted for its 
alabaster works. How long these works continued to 
flourish is unknown. Alabaster is found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Need wood Forest. Burton has long been, and still | 


is, celebrated for its ala, which constitute* the chief manu¬ 
facture of the place. The town consists of two principal 
streets, one running parallel to the river, and another cutting 
it at right angles. The market-day is Thursday ; there 
aro four annual fairs, one of which "lasts five days, Tho 
Education Returns of 1835 state that there are nineteen 
daily schools, and six Sunday schools in the parish. The 
free grammar-school was founded and endowed in 1520 by 
tho tiien abbot of Burton. Considerable estates for cha¬ 
ritable und other purposes for tho benefit of the town are 
vested in trustees. The grand Trunk Canal, which is culled 
also the Trent and Mersey Canal, passes Burton, and com¬ 
municates with tlie Trent about a mtie below the town. 
The Trent, which frills into the Humber, is navigable for 
barges up to Burton-upon-Trent. (Goughs Camden ; Shaw's 
Staffordshire; Beauties of Englund and Wales; Munici¬ 
pal Corporations Report; Pop., /fee,, and Educ. Returns.) 

BURTSCHKID, BORSCHEID, or BORCETTK. 
[Aix-la-Chapklle.] 

BURY, a m. t. in the no. palatine of Lancaster, made a 
hoc. in 1832 under the Reform Act, with the privilege of 
sending one member to parliament. It is 195 in. N.N.W. 
of London, 9 N.N.W. of Manchester, 6 E.N.E. of Bolton, 
7 W.S.W. of Rochdale, 16 S.E. of Blackburn, 9 S. ol' 
Hu-Jingden, and 48 S.E. by S. of Lancaster. 

The par. comprises tho town of Bury, the t. of Elton and 
Wulmeisloy, including Shuttle worth, and the chapelnts of 
Higher Tottington and Lower Tottington, and Heap, in¬ 
cluding Iloywood, all in the hund. of Salford; and the t. of 
Coupe-Lonch-cum-Newhall Ley-cum-IIall Carr, Henbeads, 
and Musbury in the hund. of Blackburn. The pop. of the 
par. lias more than doubled since 1801, as the following 
table will show:— 


Bury 1, . 

l pucIi, New Wail Hey- > 
cum Hall l/iirrt, . *.j 

Kltuu t, 

llf .41 cum-II<»ywood clmp. 

Musumy t. 

ToMiu^tun (Higher) chap. 

ToUmt'ton (Lower) chap. 

Wahneisflcy uu«l SlumlMWorth t. 9,166 

Total 


huve returns, viz.:— 

Bury . . 

Coupe-Leneh, &e. 
Elton 
H cap, &c. 

Musbury . 
Tottington (Higher) 
Tottington (Lower) 
Walraersley 

Total 


1801. 

IKH, 

1821 1831. 

. 7,072 

8,702 

10,583 15,036 

c;o 

780 

1,284 1,519 

. '2,080 

2,540 

2.H&7 4,054 

4,283 

5.148 

0,552 10.429 

403 

589 

728 1.231 

1,5*46 

1.550 

1.728 Si .572 

4,314 

5.917 

7.333 9.880 

. a, I6(i 

2.619 

3,890 3,450 

22.300 

27,917 

34,3:45 47.027 

- par. presents a 

still greater pm- 

during 

the period of which we 


1815. 

1H H'J. 


16,516 

.• 14,954 

, 

8,627 

2,494 


6,370 

11,178 

, 

8,861 

27,820 


1,299 

2,379 

■ • 

4,366 

6,583 

, 

9,01 1 

10,81 5 

• • 

5,822 

7,7 70 

£’60,902 

£109,993 


The town of Bury has been very mueli enlarged and 
improved within the last few years. The streets are now 
lighted with gas ; and more attention is paid than formerly 
to the paving und cleansing of the streets. There are no 
waterworks, but tho inhabitants are well supplied with water 
by moans of pumps. Though the town stands on rising 
ground, it seems relatively low, from the hills which sur¬ 
round it on the N. and E. The river Irwell, which does not 
take this name till it reaches Bury, flows through the 
■\V. end of the town, and is joined by the Ruche about two 
miles to the S. In antient times one of the twelve baronial 
castles of the county stood close to this town, not far from 
the parish church, on the banks of what was then the course 
of the Irwell; but tho river now takes a more N.W. course, 
and leaves a fertile tract of land in the valley between its 
present and its antient bed. Tiie time and the cause of 
this change are not known. It has been conjectured to be 
owing to tho works of the besiegers in- 1644, when the town 
was attacked by the parliamentary troops, and the-ruins of 
the castle were entirely demolished. Nothing now remains 
fo mark the former existence of this fortress but fragments 
of stone, which are occasionally dug out of its nntient foun¬ 
dations. In Inland’s time part of the ruins remained, as 
he alludes to them in his description of the place. • Byri 
on Irwel water, four or five miles from Manohester, but a 
poore market. There is a mine of a oastel by the paroch 
church yn the towne. -It longgid with the towne sumtime 
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to tl>e Pitkentons, notrto the Erlea-of *Datby/ The pike* nffloers. Two other court-lee ts are held in April and Oeto. 
where it stood is still called Castle Croft, from which may be her, undertbe same nobleman, for the nomination of a court 
Been Castle Stesds.tboname of the spot, in the adjoining baron' which ia held every third week for the recovery of 
township of Walmersloy, where the besiegers threw up an debts under 4 Or. The jurisdiction of all these officers ex- 
intrenehmont which enabled them to effect their purpose of tend* over the whole, pinch. Petty sessions for the division 
battering down the walls of the cgstle. The name of the are held weekly. Thereis a weekly market on Saturday, 
town has its origin, according to atfmc antiquaries, from this which is well supplied; hut that which was formerly held, 
feudal building, Byri signifying* in Saxon, a oastle or for- according to the charter, in Thursday, ha* been long dis- 
tifiad place. According to. Other authorities. Bury was a continued. The three ajindal fairs are'j»» on March 5th, 
Roman statian-intbe vicinity of Coocium, if not thatcele- May 3rd, and September 18th, . - >, ■ 

brated place itself: but this oplniun is now generally allowed The living of Bury is a rootoyy in she deanery of Manches- 
to be unsupported both by geographical and ontkpwirie* ( ter, and in the archdeaconry and diqcose of Chester, returned 
evidence, no- remains of Roman ■’antiquity haviogbeemdisr jin 1835 as of tire net annual value of 19374, of which the 
covered in the town or immediate neighbourhood. ,y 'r Bari of Derby is patron. The value of the living was very 
The history of the manor of Bury is unknown prior lo considerably augmented by an act of parliament passed in 
the reign of Henry II. .It was then, along.with stone ad-* 1784, empowering the rector for the time being to grant 
joining manors, according to the Townley MSS., in the poe- building-leases of the glebe laud for ninety-nine years, re- 
session of John do Lacy. .The - family of Henry de Bury newabte at any period in Urn interim. The glebe land oc- 
afterwards became the owners of the lordship of Bure,-and cupiee noarly one-half of the town. The church to,which 
they were succeeded by the Pilkingtons, a family of note* this living belongs is dedicated to St, Mary. It was formerly 
whose residence, in Lcland's time, .wag about three miles a Gothic structure; but in 1776 it was rebuilt, all but the 
distant from Bury, at Pilkington Park. It remained in steeple, and in a different style of architecture,Vis it is pro- 
tho possession "of the Pilkington family until, by the bable that the Steeple, which has a short spire upon it, was 
attainder of Sir Thomas Pilkington. in the reign of Hoary of more recent date than the anticut edifice. St. John's 
VII., his estates being confiscated and given to the Stanleys, chapel, in Stanley Street, erected in 1770, is a neat building 
the manor Went along with them. Since that time the ma- in the patronage of the rector, who has also the presentation 
noriat rights have belonged to the Earl of Derby, to all the episcopal chapels m the parish. The living of St. 

The population of Bury was no doubt originally corappsed John’s is a perpetual curacy, endowed with 600/. of private 
of such persons as were required qpar a baronial residence of benefaction, 400/, royal bounty, and 1500/, parliamentary 
such importance os the castle above described. In process grant. 

of time, as the feudal baronies decayed, new settlers intro- The Dissenting places of worship in the town ars numo- 
duced new occupations, and in this manner the manufacture rous. The oldest is the Presbyterian chapel in Silvor Street, 
of woollen cloth became a staple article of trade in this belonging to the Unitarians, which, during a period of 105 
place, so far back as the fourteenth century, and flourished years after it was erected, had only three ministers. The 
to such an extent that in the reign of Elizabeth one of her Independents have two chapels, one itv< the New Road, 
auluagers was stationed m the town to stamp the cloth, erected in 1792, and the other called Bethel Chapel, in 
Up to a much later date than this, woollens were almost Henry Street, erected in 1807. The Methodists of the new 
tlio sole manufacture of the place; but upon the Intrwluo- connexion, the Wesleyan*, and the Primitive Methodists 
tion of the cotton trade into the county many of the inha- havd separate meeting-houses. The Roman Catholics have 
Intents became weavers of cotton fabrics, and the woollen also a chapel* 

trade has been gradually retiring into Yorkshire and other To all the churches and chapels are attached Sunday- 
parts of the country where the cotton manufacture is less schools, which afford instruction to 4224 children. In con- 
paramount. The number,however still employed in this nexion With the Established Oliurch 1013 are educated; 
town in manufacturing flannel, baize, blankets, coating, &c. Independents, 900; Methodists, 1304 ; Unitarians, '330 ;, 
is estimated at 4000. Roman Catholics, 155; epd in factory schools, 392, (RS- 

But a still larger proportion of the population are en- pert of Statistical Society' in Burtf.'f ' 
gaged in the different branches of the cotton trade, which. The public charities and institotiims in Bury consist Of a 
owing to the vicinity of Bury to the Manchester market, free grammar-school, a mod building near the church. This 
and the abundant supply of coal and water, are carried on school was founded in 1726, by the Rev. Roger Kay, and o.h- 
to a considerable and increasing extent in tins add the ad- dowed with estates which now vield a revenue of 438/. lflr.jtf. 
joining township. The mills for the spinning of cotton,are It is divided under two masters into trio schools, the upper 
largo and numerous, and employ a great number of the and lower. In the upper school, besides ' a number of 
inhabitants, • boarders which the head master is allowed-to take, about 

Several important improvements in the cotton manufac- twenty boys are educated on tffe foundation ; and fifty boys 
ture took their rise in this place. A new method of throw- m the lower school. The course of instruction irt the upper 
ing the shuttle by mean* of the picking-peg instead of the* school is classical and mathematical, no boy being; admitted 
hand, and thence called the tty shuttle, was invented by who is not bompetent to commence reading-un easy Latin 
John Kay, a native of the town; and in 1760 his son, author. Before admission into the lower school, llie bOys 
Robert Kay, invented the drop-box, by means of which the are required to read well, and they are'taught, in addition 
weaver can at will use any one-of three shuttles,—an in- to reading, writing, and accounts, English grammar, geo* 
vention which led to the introduction of various colours into graphy, and English history; and if a boy intends to ad- 
the.snme fabric, and made it almost as easy to produce a vance to the upper school, ho is taught the Latin gram- 
l'abrie consisting of different colours as a common cloth of mar; but very few boys go to the tipper from the lower 
only one. Buryis indebted for one branch of its present school. The terms in the upper school arc 5*. on entrance, 
trade to the late Sir Robert Peel, who, established nit ex- and 5<r. at Shrovetide, Midsummer, and Christmas. Half 
tensive print works on the bsnks of the Irwetl, near this this sum is paid by the boys in the lower school. There are ■ 
town. Me resided at Chamber Hall, in the immediate vici- two annual exhibitions on this foundation for seventyears to 
nity, where the present Sir Robert Was bom. Besides these either of the two universities. The management of the 
, different branches of the otter, and woollen manufacture, school is vested in thirteen trustees, seven of whom mast be 
there are extensive bleaching-grounds arid iron-foundries, beneficed clergymen residing within ten arils* of the town. 
The manufacture of hats arid hat-bodies is also carried on and six laymen. ’ 

to a considerable extent. ■ ■ A charity school for the instruction of eighty boys and 

A branch of the Manchester, Bolton* and Bury canal, thirty girl* was founded in 1748* by the Hon, and Rev. 
constructed under an. not of parliament-in V?»l, tf0rm»hes a John Stanley, formerly rector. In 1815, the funds of the 
ready emumunioatioft by means of a packet-boat with those ehariiy having been much, augmented by annual oubscrip- 
plaoes, as well ashy the common booto for tonnage to all tiono, it waa oonvartod into a national school; and s spacious 
parts'of the kingdom, There i* no lock on this oenal be- budding vu oreetod, two stories in height, the upper room 
tween Bury and Bolton; but the fali into thcriver ljtwafl at bcing used ; for girls, and the lower room for boys. It now 
Manchester is 95 ft. , . . a, >• provid®s ft»rihho, educution. of 280 children, of which number 

The public officers,of the town consist of three constable*, about sixty .of the ke>* t and forty, of the girl* are clothed in 
who are appointed at a ceiut-leet held at Whitsuntides which pursuance of ike. will of the founder. There are two Infant 
fssuminoaed by the agent of the Earl of Derby : a deputy i school#, ooataining 240 children, chiefly supported by the 
constable, who.,holds;,office for life, acts under theo#.] weekly ootHrtbutfeae of twopence each. 
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A dispensary and lying-in charity are supported f if on- 
nual subscriptions. There are several small charities for 
tho distribution of linen cloth among the poor of the town 
of Bury, viz. Guest's charily, IQs. a-year; Banks's charity, 
3/.. a-ycar; Rothwell's charity, lOr. a-year; and Waring's 
charity, If, is. a-year. Besides those, Shepherd's charity 
furni.-hes 9/. for annual distribution among the poor; and 
Yates’s charity 16/. ;i.v. for the relief of aged persons. 

There are also other charities belonging to the parish, 
which altogether firm only a small amount. 

A savings' hank was established in Bury in 1822. There 
is a public subscription library, a news room, a meobauioa' 
library, a medieul library, and a billiard room. 

BURY ST. EDMUND S, a borough ami market-town, 
having separate jurisdiction, locally situated in (lie hundrod 
of Thingoe, in the western division of the county of Sulfoik, 
25 miles N.W. by W. from lpswioli, and 72 miles N.E. by 
N. from London. The borough contains 3040 English sta¬ 
tute acres, and is co-extensive with the two parishes of St. 
James and St. Mary. 

Origin and forty History.— The origin of Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund's. or St. Edmund's Bury, as it is called by old writers, 
has been a subject of much discussion. Some say it was 
the Villa Faustina of the Romans, mentioned m the 
itinerary of Antoninus, and that it owed its name to 
Faustinas, or to Faustina, tho wife of the Emperor Anto¬ 
ninus Pius; others say it derived its name from fausius 
(prosperous, happy), and so sigmlied the ‘happy town.' 
It is at least certain, from the number of Romm antiquities 
dug up in the neighbourhood, that it wits at one time in 
the possession of that people. At tho time of die dissolu¬ 
tion of the Heptarchy, it belonged to'Beodric. and was hence 
called Beotlric s-worlhe or Bcoderici-cwtis, the villa-or man¬ 
sion of Beodrio. Dr. Yates, in Ins'History of tho Town 
and Abbey of Bu,yy St. Edmund’s,’"endeavours to deriv e its 
latter name from two Saxon words meaning a place dedi¬ 
cated to religious worship ; but the former derivation is more 
natural (as it actually belonged tu Beodnc), and therefore 
more satisfactory. Beodnc bequeathed it to Edmund the 
king unil martyr, after whom it was called St Edmund's 
Bury-Bury, like Ben, burg, burgh, Ssc.,'being a Saxon 
word meaning castle or strong town. 

Edmund, having succeeded to the throne of East Anglia, 
was crowned at Bury on Christmas day, 856, and in the 
15th year of his age. In.8/0 he was taken prisoner and 
cruelly put to death by tho Danes, The following is the 
fabulous history given of the circumstances attending his 
death, to vyjiieh tradition the corporation owes the devices 
on its arms and seal. St. Edmund, being a Christian as 
well as an enemy, was first scourged and then hound to a 
tree and his body pierced with arrows. Ilis head was then 
cut off and thrown into a neighbouring wood. On the de¬ 
parture of the Danes, the East Anglians assembled to pay 
the last solemn tribute of affection to their martyred king. 
The body was found hound to the tree, and was interred in 
a wooden chapel at Hoxue ; but no where could they find 
the bead. At last, after a search of 1 irty days, tho head 
was discovered' between the (ore paws of a wolf, which im¬ 
mediately resigned its charge umnutilatod, and quietly 
retired, into the vv.ood. ‘ An unkouth thyng,' says J.ydgate. 
‘and strange ageyn nature.' The head, on being placed 
in contact with the trunk (which was not the least decom¬ 
posed), is said to have united with it so closely that the 
separation was scarcely visible. 

Monastery, Anhquiiiey, ctfv.—Soon after the murtyrdom 
of Kiug Edmund, six priests devoted themselves to u mo¬ 
nastic life under the patrouage of tlie royal saint, and 
fouudod a monastery, which, in afier ages, by the magnifi¬ 
cence of its buildings, tho splendour qf its decorations, its 
valuable immunities ami privileges, outshone any other 
ecclesiastical establishment in Great Britain, Glastonbury 
(in Somersetshire) alone excepted. Leland, who saw the 
abbey probably vvheu in its highest state of perfection, thus 
describes it: * The sun hath not shone on a toffn more de- 
lighffullywsituated, with a small river flowing on the eastern 
part, or a monastery more illustrious, whether we consider 
its wealth, its extent, or its incomparable magnificence. 
You might indeed say that the monastery itself is a town; 
so many gates there are, so many towers, and a ehurch 
than wh’iell none can be more magnificat; and subservient 
to w/j0h are three others, also splendidly adorned with 
admirable workmanship, and standing in one and the same 
churchyard.' 


Amongst the first bonefautors of (he monastery wet* 
King Atlielatnn and Edmund, #oh of King Edward the 
Elder. The latter conferred on it tpny valuable privileges. 
Which he confirmed by royal charter, Previous ’to (he 
destruction of Bury by Swcin in the beginning of the 11th 
century, Aiiwin, who had been appointed to tin high office 
of ‘guardian of the body gf St. Edrunnd*’,fod!--.i lest Jthe 
Dane should get possession of the holy relic, conveyed the 
remains to London, Tho bishop of that, see clandestinely 
took possession of the procipog felie, ang refused to return 
it; hut after wnuo alternation, it was cUtried back by 
Aiiwin, then bishop of Hultne, and placed in the abbey 
church of Bury. ■ 

In 1020 Aiiwin ejected. thf secular clergy from Bury, 
and established jtwelve Benedictine monk* from the itaonas- 
Ltory of Hulmo in the abbey, exempted them from all epis- 
~copal authority, and laid the foundation of a beautiful 
church, which was consecrated iii 1032. The three first 
churches were bui}t of wood, bftt in the year 1065 unother 
was erected of hewn stone, under tho auspices #f Abbot 
Buldwyn. It took twelve years building, and f«» embel¬ 
lished by numerous ormiinents brought from in Nor¬ 
mandy. It was 506 feet in length ; the transept was 212 
feet, ami the western front 240 in breadth; altogether it 
contained twelve chapels. Part of the ruins of the western 
front still remain. One of tho towers, which seems to hid 
defiance to time or weather, has been converted into a 
stable; and the' three arches, which once formed the en¬ 
trance to the tliree aisles of the church, have bceu filled up 
with modern brick-work, ahd now form convenient dwelling- 
houses. 

There appear to liavo been four grand gates to tho abbey, 
and its lofty embattled walls inclosed within its vast circum¬ 
ference the body of the monastery, the abbot's palace, tho 
garden, &c., chapter-house, towers, cloisters, infirmaries, 
tho magnificent monastenal church, an exlensive church¬ 
yard, three smaller churches, and several chapels. The 
abbey contained 60 monks, 16 chaplains, and ill servants; 
besides the abbot, who was a spiritual parliamentary baron, 
held a synod in his own chapter-house, anil appointed the 
parochial clergy of the place. He inflicted capital punish¬ 
ment, and had the power to try by liis steward all causes 
w ithin tho liberty of Bury. Beyond the circuit of the abbey 
walls were several hospitals and chapels under-tlio patronage 
and protection of the monks. As ft proof of the despotic 
power possessed by the abbot and his monks, it is sufficient 
to mention that, in tho 13th century some Franciscan friars 
came to settle at Bury, and built a handsome monastery ; 
lint the monks of Bury pulled it dovyn, and drove the fnars 
out of tire town with impunity. Edward the Confessor 
granted to tho abbot the liberty of coining, and Edward I. 
and Edward II. both had mints here. Some pennies coined 
at Bury still exist in thecabinels of antiquaries. Henry 1., 
on his return to England after his interview with popo 
Innocent 111., came to Bury to pay his devotions to tho 
| shrine of St. Edmund. During the contests which took 
I place between Henry II. and his son, a large army was 
assembled at Bury in support of the king. The rival nrmios 
1 met at Fornbam St. Genevieve (a place in the neighbour¬ 
hood), on the 27th of October, 1173; and the victory,,which 
was obtained by the royalists, was chiefly attributed to their 
carrying before them the sacred standard of St. Edmund. 
Richard 1. paid a devotional visit to the shrine of tho saint 
on his return from the Holy Land, and presented to the 
monastery the rich standard of Isgac, king of Cyprus. It 
was hero also that John was first met by the refractory 
barons,.when he was compelled to sign Magna Ghana, In 
1272 Henry III. held a parliament at Bsfiry:, A purlismont 
was also b@ld here by Edwanl I. in 1496, when all the 
good* and chattels and all the revenues of the monastery 
were forfeited to the king, upon the monks refusing, to pay a 
subsidy that was demanded from them ; but on their after¬ 
wards complying, then’ goods were restored. In 1446 a 
parliament was eonvtgt# for the purpose, as is supposed, 
of effecting the death iff Humphrey, duke of Gloucester 
Henry VII. and Eftisbeth both visited Bury, rend were en¬ 
tertained liero'itjth.aofi^jJtsrkb'pj pomp and magnificence. 

This oelebretefi moafHtteiry wju* 519 years in the posses¬ 
sion of the Benedictine monks, arul during, that time had 
33 abbots. At the dissolution of monasteries it was valued 
by the commissioners at 2366/.-16s., but that must have 
been considerably under its real value, for the commission¬ 
ers, in their report, say, ‘we have taken in the seyd moots- 
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terr in goide and aylver 4000 marks, besydes as wall and j the western entrance at toe monastermi cnuroh. At (lie 
rich crosaittrith emereldfi’-and also dyvera stones of great* dissolution it was converted into a belfry for St. James's 
value, arid S et wn havoWt the church. abbotfc and convent. Church, • and to this circumstance,' says Mr. Yates. ■ must 
very well furnished with plate of aylver necessary for the probably the antiquarian is indebted fur the gratincatmu 
same, 1 A Writer in 1725 say* that at that time the im- of now surveying this venerable relic of antiont piety uml 
menae secessions of the abbey and its valuable privileges taste;' It is considered one of the finest specumirm in exist, 
would havybeon worth. 200 , 0 (K)i,per annum. erice ofwhnt is eallod Saxon architecture. It i» a qmidruti - 

Almost the onlv relic which remains of the magnificence ffular building 80 feet high, and is remarkable font# strength 
of this monastic establishment is the western, how called and simplicity. The date Of its erection^ Unknown. Tlio 
tlib abbev gaJS#,, It was erected in 1327, after the old gat#] stone of which it is built abounds with small shells. Ncur 
was pulled down by the mob. It is a perfect specimen of 1 the base on the western side are two'curious bas-reliefs, one 
Gothic arehiteeture, combining strength and utility with representing mankind in its fallen state, by the figures of 
elegance and grandeur. The materials and workmanship* Adam and Eve entwined with a serpent, and the other, om- 
are both so ewSfcllent that, il<0»jffi?h.Without h roof, it is Still blemntie of the delivery of man from bondage, representing 
in the highest state of preservation. In height is 62 feet: -God the father sitting triumphantly in a circle of cherubim 
its length 50 feet, and breadth 41 feet. In the N.W. and The interior of the arch presents some grotesque figures, 
S.W. angles wore circular stairs; those on tho S.W. side and forms a carnage entrance to the churchy ard and the 
still exist, but are rather difficult to ascend. Tho ‘terre- shire-house. We regret to say that several wide fissures 
plamo' or the wgll forms a terrace all round, and over each appear on one side, and the other it is said is la inches cut 
angle there formerly was a tower. of the perpendicular, [The drawing presents a view of the 

The eastern ’side of this gate,.although not so gorgeously west side.] „ 

splendid a*$he west side, is tho more elegant. The internal Town Government , $■«.—Bury is a borough by prescrip- 
walls are beautifully decorated, and amongst other carved turn, and its prescriptive rights were first confirmed by 
work are the arms of King Edward the Confessor. Amongst James I. m the fourth year of his reign, 
other antiquities found in digging up an old foundation are.] The exclusive criminal jurisdiction over the whole town 
four antique heads, cut out of blocks of freestone of gigan- * and one mile round it, which wasgranted to the abbot ol Ilury 
tic dimensions, and probably representing some heathen by Edmund, son of Edward tho Elder, and is now vested ut 
deities. the corporation, ceases under the.Municipal Corporation Act 

Various ruins of roligioua and charitable institutions con- lVora the 1st of May, 1836. The borough courts are a 
nected with the abbey are still visible. Tho following are court of session*, a civil court called the court of record, a 
mentioned in Dtigdalo s • Monasticon' .—The Hospital of court-lect, and a court of Pie-poudre. The sessions are held 


St. John or (rod's-house without the soutjt gate, probably 
the chapel, or as it. is sometimes called the Hospital of St. 
Pelromlla, was connected with tins house ; St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital without the east gate, now a farm■ house ; St. Pe¬ 
ter's Hospital and Chapel, founded by Abbot Anselm, in 


three times a year, in Fobruary, June, and November, »ud 
as the county assizes are held within the town there are an¬ 
nually five gaol deliveries. Petty sessions are held every 
Thursday, and are very well attended by the magistrates. 
Tire court of record is hold once a month, and embraces all 


the time of Henry I., now belonging to the trustees of the pleas where the cause of action has arisen within the pre¬ 
free grammar school: its revenue at tho dissolution Was cincts oi the borough and the damages do not exceed 200/, 
worth to/. IN* 11 ,/. St. Saviours Hosmtal. founded bv A'court-lect is held once a year. Thcreris also the court of 


worth 10/. IN*, lid, St. Saviour's Hospital, founded by 
Abbot Sampson in the reign of King John: it was here 
that the duke of Gloucester is supposed to have been mur¬ 
dered. St. Stephen’s Hospital, Jesus' College and Guild, 
erected by King Edward VI. in 1481, now occupied as 
a workhouse: aiid. lastly, the convent of Grey Friars at 
Bah Well or North Gate, established in 1250. 

Tiie Huron Tower, or Church Gale .—This noble strnc- 


A'court-lect is held once a year. Thoreris also the court of 
the -steward rif the liberty, called the ‘ Much Court,’ which is 
held once tn every three weeks before the town-clerk, but 
wiped is limited to debts under 40a. The town is watched 
by night, and has an efficient police. The fiorougb gaol has 
not boon used since 1805. The prisoners are all confined in 
the county gaol which is within the precincts of the town. 
The profiertv of tho corporation is worth aboujt. 1016/. per 


tore ivaa the grand portal into the churchyard opposite to annum, out of which they have to pay crown rents to the 

amount of about 58/. the. G it. per annum, and y/.,to two cha¬ 



rities. Bury first received a precept to return representa¬ 
tives to parliament in the 3oth year of the reign of Edward 1., 
but made no subsequent return till the 4th of James 
since w hich time it has always returned two lucinlvers. The 
number of voters registered alter the passing ol' llie Reform 
AcL was as follows :— 

Householders , , 560 

Burgesses ... 30 


The boundaries of the borough are tne same as they wore 
formerly. 

Present stale of the Town, Churches, ty c .—The tow n of 
Bury is pleasantly situated on the nvorLmke, and hum 
its delightful walks, clean streets, and well built houses, and 
.from the urbanity of its inhabitants, forms as pleasant a 
country residence as any small town we know of. A great 
part of the tow* was burnt down m 1806, blit was shortly 
after rebuilt in its present regular manner. There is a sub¬ 
scription library,which contains a valuable collection ol' book,, 
and four circulating libraries. Tlve new subscription rooms 
on Angel Hill are very handsome and contain a well-pro¬ 
portioned ball-room, card-rooms, billiard-room, &c. Then: 
is also a subscription coffee room and billiard room. A new 
theatre was built in 18JW, and the old one has been converted 
into a concert-room. The entrance to the botanic garden 
is through the abbey gate, and the walls that surround it 
arc part of the old walls of the monastery. Tim rivei Burke 
flows at the bottom of the garden. The collection of exotie 
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of tho chancel, which is 74 feet by 68 and 674 in breadth, 
It has three aisles, which ure divided by two rows of tho 
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most elegant columns. The height of the rokldks aisle is 60 
feet, to which circumstance its be*utifs$Iy carved roof owes 
its present existence, it being too lofty for the Puritans;to 
exercise their fury on. The roof of the chancel is exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful, the ground being blue and tlie carved work 
guilt; it is supposed to have been brought from Caen in 
Normandy. On the north side of the communion taWo is a 
marble slab erected to the memory of Mary Tudor, third 
daughter of Ki^g ■Henry VII. of England, who first married 
Louis XII. of Srohce and subsequently Charles Brandon 
duke of Suffolk. Tlie monament which inclosed the body 
was for some time supposed to be only a cenotaph, but in 
opening it, in 1731, a covering of lead containing a body 
was found with the following inscription upon it:— 

MaWv Oueene 
1533. , 

Of Ffkanc. 

. Edmund H. 

In the middle ot the chancel lies buried John Reeves, the 
last abbot of Bury, and on each side is a handsome altar- 
monument: one to Sir William Carew, who died in 1301, 
and his wife who died in 1523; and the other to Sir Robert 
Drury.. 

The church is surmounted by a fine Norman tower, con¬ 
taining a very good set of bells. The northern porch is 
handsome, and the exterior of the southern aislo is particu¬ 
larly beautiful. **' 

St, James's Church, like St Man’s, isbuilt of freestone, 
and is a very handsome building. It was not completed till 
the Reformation, When Edward VI. gave 2(i0/. towards its 
completion. Its length is 137 feet and its breadth 69 faet. 
Near the western door are two handsome monuments, ono 
to the Right Honourable James Reynolds (Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer), who died in the year 1738, and another to 
Mary, bis wife, who died in 1736. Both the livings are in 
the patronage of the corporation of Bury. The net income 
of St. Mary s is 110/. per annum; that of St. James’s 10C/, 
per annum. * 

The Churchyard, is of considerable dimensions, and has 
a beautiful avenue of lofty lime-trees. It contains both 
churches, the Saxon tower,'abbey ruins, Clopton's hospital, 
the shire-house, and the mausoleum; the latter was for- 


are inhabited, .Hit population in 1831 was 11,436, out of 
'which 6190 were fern Wes, Theref ore 8498 families, nearly 
aU engaged in agriculture and retail trade.. The assessed 
tews are 4992/. „< > ■*> 1 

■*TSse Grammar-school, which is a neat modern building, 
with«» cuts! modiou, house ■adjoining it for.-tho. master, was 
founded by King Ed«ariU<VS, r .wtyp* bust hi placed over 
tire door with on appropriate inscription. -it baa .four ex¬ 
hibitions of 20/. each, and two of Mfc.tafcjfte* annum, to 
"wither of the universities, a ■sehe]«»hipwt<;4Vpu» CbrtMi, 
and another at Je*us-coll*ge,Ga«nbridge.< A new seliool- 
hottse htk lately been ereotuL't There 'ate now. about 100 

•boy* omthe foundwfote^V®^ 1 * ••*?. - 

Bury also pos*e8stetfcrtfoch»ricy-scho(fis,fo one of which 

a hoy*, and- in another fifty girls aip(instructed and 
ed. They are aupportad partly by subscription and 
partly by an endowment of 704. ptr annum fibs well as two i 
Laneosteriatl Schools, one for boy*, the other for girls, 
eetablished in >811; and -Ofi almsbouses, founded by dif¬ 
ferent persons, emongSt Whom the principal bena&etor* 
were'Mr. Edmund KntgabdMrB. Margaret Drury. They 
are under the superintendence Of trustees; afriBfWir fond* 
altogether amount fo r about 2000/, per annum.- iioley Clop- 
ton, M.D., founded an hospital (called Clopton, after the 
founder) for the Support of Six aged widowers and widows, 
and endowed it with propertv wortli 20 ft/. per annum. It is a 
neat brick building, with the, arms of the founder over the 
principal entrance. A large erection, built by the govern¬ 
ment for an ordnance depOt,‘ has been purchased and con¬ 
verted into a general hospital, which is supported' bj£ volun¬ 
tary contributions, and now contains about forty patients. 

There is a Roman Catholic chapel, a place of Worship for 
Baptists, the society of Friends, Methodists, and Unitarians, 
and two for Independents. A mechanics" institute has 
recently been established. 

Amongst other men of note who were bom at Bury St. 
Edmund's was Bishop Gardner. John Lydgate, commonly 
called • the Monk of Bury," spent the greatest part of his 
life in this place. 

About three miles from Bury is Ickwortli, the magnificent 
seat of the marquess of Bristol. It is a circular house, 140 
feet in height and 90 feet in diameter, in the centreof a park 
which bas a circuit of 11 miles. (Communication from 


merly ‘ the Chkpel of the Charnol," where it is said Lydgate Bury.) 

the poet resided. Not: many years since it formed the BUS^'CO, SERRA DE, a mountain-ridge in the pro- 
residence and workshop of a blacksmith. It is surrounded vinoc of Beira in Portugal, stretching from the right or N. 
by scrubs, and forms an interesting object from the number bank of the Mondego in a N. direction for about 8 miles, 
of tombs grouped together. It joins at its N.enil the Serra do Caramula, an offset of tho 

The Shire Halt, a neat modern building,'is situated on great Serra de Alcoba, which rilns in a N.E. direction, and 
the antient site of St, Margaret's church, and contains two divides the waters of tlio Vouga from those of the Mondego. 
good-sixtd courts, which have hut one inconvenience, that The road from Visett to Coilubra passes over the Berra de 
is, having no internal communication. The Guild-hall, Busaco. The sides of the mountain are very sleep, and 
where the borough-courts a)' e hold, is a handsome structure, .partly covered with woods; the summit is a naked plateau, 
built of fiipt.and freestang, from which there is an extensive view tfver the, country 

HI* County (Safi, about half a mile from the south end around, and to the MT,,as Far ,as tile sea. On the highest 
of the town, isbyuilt op tiie radiating principle, and is sir- { point of the Serra is a convent .of monks. A battle was 
rounded by a; wall twenty, feet high, inclosing an octagonal i fought on the 2?tU September, 18101 at BuSiicn between 
area, the diameter of which is 292 feet. Tho keeper's house, the English and Portuguese oh one Side atid the French on 
which is an octagon and stands in tho centre, is so elevated tho other. The French army, 65,000 strong, under Marshal 
above the vest,.that front his windows he can command the Musseua, advanced by Viseu and the right bank Of the 
whole building. ,Ih the centre of his house is a chapel, Mondego towards Coimbra. , Lord Wellington', with about 
divided off into numerous partitions, so that the different 20,000 British and as many Portuguese ^troops, took .up a 
classes into which the prisoners are divided and subdivided position on the Serra de Busaco, Tho French advanced in 
are kept separate and cannot even see each other. Upon the three columns, one of which succeeded in reaching the 
whole, for its accommodations and internal regulations, this, summit of the hill, but while in the act Of deploying Was 
gaol is one of the bestifl.lhp kingdom. Two tread-mills have charged by itome English regiments and driyeja down, the 
lately bqef* added to it. „Ti» house of correction is near the hill with great loss. Tho other'two* cwufoWft’wehs likewise 
gaol, und is equally weft managed, being under the super- unsuccessful, Tho French had ahoitt. gQW)sfort killed, 
intendancy of the same keeper. It at present only contains Wounded, ^nd,taken pri*onerf|,‘ opd’<jhby ,b*sTt|ie battle of 
female prisoner*, Ml the men beta confined in the guol. one of their, regiments; ope of their, generals wtiS killed, 
Fart of the town >» well paced, but the principal streets and another tak^p, s ®rii»k*>>' Tiip )<fh M jallies was 
am Macadamised. it** well lighted, aiul has p sufficient about 1360, unable, fo jforoe'uie position 

supply of water. About a wile Bom the town the river pf Busaco, tim™. ^ the Serra de 

Larke becomes navigable to Lynn, whence coals and other (jaiamula, wb*rti ,sitroopito ^aVofffo jAthe. plains of 

comm«di|*B{ arc ferimght An small barges. The market- the Vougaj^f.,MU pp/&e high rw<|,rtMn Oporto 
days are Wednesday and Saturday; the latter for meat loCmmfeu^JL llpifou, (npi) wytharpw.hiaatniy to 

and poultry, the former fe* Corn, &c. Fairs are, beklyoh thp B.'-qf y/ta begafi Ilia rptreat, to the line* 

the Tuesday to Barterw«dfo>o»d oa the 1st,ofOqtobet anjd of,,.Torres h'ilteJrt October^ the’ French 

1st of December, for horses, e*ttle t cheone, Sic. , Bht the onfored CoUnbfa* pluck had been desurtetf toite inhabit- 
great fair, which is justly celebrated, generally com- ants. It was *t jhe battle sf Busaco thsi'tlie Portuguese 
mence* about the l**h of 0ctob*r„ and l#st«; about throe troops, recently drived and fliseroliqed bfr British officers, 
weeks. , , were first placed in line by the side of the English, and the 

Bury St. Edmund's contains 2292 houses, of which 2231 result of Ofo experiment proved most favourable; (Colonel' 
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KE^er** RiUary of the Peninndar Wat; dtuwk qf tAe 
Panintular CtmpaxgmCt it r.. . .« 

aiSBBS'QUIUS, A. G.,"a>ceiebraled traveller and am¬ 
bassador of the 16th century. Hi* real name was Auger 
Giskn de Busbee, which, Becoming to the practice of his 
agea<w eaoay,was Lat«ai«4ento Augeriue Gialeiv as. 9us- 
beqoiufr * He «n taps akEsfouiunes, a town in Flanders, 
on the Hear Lys, atuHeae-mt'e Blegittraato non of the lord of 
Busbeo, a ngwiemaa of anitont family.-who brought him up 
in his own hoiifc, and epared no care or expense in his 
education. The boy madaapoh rapid progress in his 
studies; and bis dtspositimu^pwson, and .abilities, wenao 
promising, that his father Mianio vgry fond of him, and was 
induced to apjdptohis sorereigih the. greet emperor Charles 
V„ for a rescript of legitimacy in his faypur. The reserip*, 
which declared young Bushpquiumas good as one bora in 
wedlock, wp*-obtained%i ti naval manner, by paying s 
round sum of money : &r ito When he grewrop,,,Bu»be- 
quius was seat to study ia-tn» bast schools and umi'ersittes 
on the odntieent—to lijuTain,J > arta, Venice, Bologna,,and 
PitouatfMtohieh several place* he associated with the most 
learned* jjfo&ssors and distinguished men of his times. 
Having; Bnwhed his academicid sttuUes and returned front 
Italy, he Visited London, whore he passed soma time with 
Don Pedro Lasso, ambassador at the English court from 
Ferdinand, then titular king of the Romans, but shortly 
afterwards Ferdinand I., Emperor of Germany. Bushe* 
quius probably joined Don Pedro with the view of learning 
some of the routine and, practical parts "of diplomacy, and 
was what we now call an uttacM to the embassy. During 
lus sfay. in England be was present as one of the ambassa¬ 
dor's suite at the solemnisation of the marriage between 
Philip II. of Spain and Queen Mary of England, in 1554. 
Shortly after inis he returned to Flanders. His reputation 
fur ability, knowledge, and experience in public affairs stood j 
so high, and his friend* at the court of Vienna were so 
influential, that on the 3rd of November of the same year 
he received a letter from Ferdinand, advising him that he ■ 
was destined for the important post of ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople, awl that ho must begin his journey immediately. 
Busbequius accordingly mounted on horseback (for there was 
thou no other mode of making the journey), and rode from 
Brussel# to Vienna through very Bad weather and detest¬ 
able roads. Having received his dispatches and instruc¬ 
tions from King Ferdinand, he set out with boldness and 
alacrity for Constantinople, although the circumstances of the 
case would have been sufficient to deter most persons. The 
Turks were then at the height of their power, intolerance, 
and insolence; they had conquered Transylvania, and 
nearly all Hungary; they were within a few days’ march 
of Vienna, where their mere name spread terror; and the 
reigning Sultan. Solyman flip Great, or Magnificent, was 
fierce and undenting, and accustomed to treat the envoys 
of Christian powers who did not" please him in a very sum- 
mary manner. On arriving at Constantinople, he found that 
tho sultan was with his army at Amasia, in the interior of 
Asia Minor. As his commissions did,not permit delay, he 
crossed over into Asia, and rode on to-Amasia, where he 
staid a considerable time, and had several audiences of the 
Grqat Solyman, with whom he succeeded in concluding or 
rather prolonging a trifoe for six months. He rode back 
to Vienna, w)rore he arrived in August, 1555. 

In November of the same year he was again sent as 
ambassador to Constantinople. This time Solyman was 
at his capital, where Busbequius took up his^esidenee for 
nearly seven years. At first he had many difficulties to 
encounter from the pride hM obstinacy of the Turks s ‘ For 
you baust kfl'dfc* ha tiOjk in one of his epistles, ‘ that a long 
series or hdjipy supcewi hath 'so elevated the minds of this 
people, that they make their own wills, forsooth, the sole 
rule of all reason, riifht op wrong;' But Busbequius showed 
admtribje tarn and ternfrer, awfm tJlstwtid of KW long mis¬ 
sion eonelhdt4 an s^vahiagebh|ii^d^b^|uh Solyman. 

In 1562. he returned to Vtotfi^'afidWik- soon' after ap- 
hojnted wfernor httd tutor |id the hmSfebf Maxitnilittp, then 
ferng hf (of Bhutan*. Though otttoffieB'tqlfe* pleatuiws of 

private tie aigl literary easq.iabto la-* 

Volvtkf trith abgrto inn priilces,' 'Wh^’MMm{r»artVd <£ hgh-; 
ter, the Princess • Elisabeth, was married to l:-,tries IX. 
king ofSffcWe, he was commissioned bytbe cout^to accom¬ 
pany her to Paris. Th# young queen appointed hfctf ii- 
tsndanf of hor household atid of all her affets. ntri’Wfcieo, 
oh the premature death Of hat husband, she qnittbd Frattce, 


•beHSft Busbequlua at Pork as her agent and representa¬ 
tive. When the fcnperor Rudolph aseended the throne of 
the Gassers, ho wppiflhted him bis ambassador to the French 
court, where Busbequius remained until 1592. Having 
then-obtained permission to visit Flanders,, his native 
country, in order to put hits estates ahd private affairs in 
order, he left the^renfch court mid took his way through 
Normandy. Unfortunately it was a time of trouble and 
civil war. The faction of me League were' in arras against 
the government, an<F*tfeoupied or ovotHMnlt good portion of 
the kingdom. Bushequiua had. very, properly furnished 
himself with passports from liotb parties, from the Leaguers 
as well as from the court, but his passes- did not save him 
from being robbed and ill-treated by a party of Leaguers 
at Cailli, a village in Normandy,, about three leagues "from 
Rouen. On representing to them the inviolable and sacred 
rights attached to his character as ambassador, the brigands 
set him at liberty, and even restored the bulk of his baggage. 
But Busbequius, now an old man, bad received a shock from 
which he did not recover. Instead of continuing his journey 
into Flanders, he ordered his attendants to convey him to 
tile house of Madarne do Maillot, at Saint Germain, close to 
Rouen, where he died in a few dpya, on the 281 h of October, 
1592. Philip Camerarius, Joseph Sealiger, and other writers, 
assert that he was murdered hy the robbers, but the well 
.authenticated foots regarding ms death are What we have 
stated. , , t 

The body of Busbequius was. honourably interred in tho 
church of the place where bo died, and bis heart was car¬ 
ried to Flanders to he placed hi tho tomb of his ancestors. 

As a literary character and.a man of refined taste, this 
distinguished diplomatist occupies a very honourable nlace. 
The letters in wlnoh he describes his two journey’s into 
Turkey, his residence at the court of Solyman, &o.*, which 
are in Latin, and wWifo.published under the title of ' Att- 
gerit Gislcnii BusbcjquH Legation is Turcicso Epistoles Qqa- 
tuor,’ are admirably written} and abound in information 
which will always be interesting, and which was,pf great. 
naHticid utility at the time he wrote, when the cabinets of 
Europe knew not what to muke of the Qttoroan Porto, He 
thoroughly understood the. state of the Ottoman empire, 
which was then the bugbear of Europe, and tie laiddowna 
judicious system for resisting and attacking it, in a treatise 
entitled, 1 De Re Militari contra Turcam igstitucndfi consi¬ 
lium.' The orations which he delivered in France to the dif¬ 
ferent French kings have been vary much praised, but we 
cannotsspeak of those of our own knowledge,. Besides con¬ 
tributing to various scientific and literary works, Busbequius 
was tho author of some interesting letters on the state uf 
France under tho reign of Henry III., and on the expedi¬ 
tion of the duke d'Alenijon to the Low Countries. These 
letters, addressed to the Emperor Rfldolph, were first pub¬ 
lished in 1632. *', 

Notwithstanding the constant labours of correspondence 
and diplomacy, ho.found time, while jn Turkey, to collect 
inscriptions, coins, manuscripts; rare plants, and other spe¬ 
cimens of natural history. On his secqrid embassy lie en¬ 
gaged and took with him an artist' to* lhake drawings of 
curious botanical and zoological specimens, at that time 
little known in the weBt of Europe. ;Tbe fruits of his 
taste, judgment, and liberality frequently appear in tho 
works ofGruterus, Matliioli, and other contemporary Writers. 

Busbequius spoke seven languages—Latin, Italian, 
French, Bpaniah, German. Flemish, and Sclavonian in 
perfection. He always wrote in Latin; and the Latinity 
of his Turkish travels has been much admired by scho¬ 
lars. This bpok, which has appeared in all the modern 
languages of civilised Europe, Was translated into English, 
ahd went through several editions in the course of the last 
century. A very good edition, with Index, Was published at 
Glasgow by Robert Urie "in 1761. .The titlo is‘ Travels 
into Turkey. Translated from the original Latin of the 
learned A. G. Busbequius.’ (Busbequius * works, as named 
above; Bayle, Dictionnair# Htisioriqut et Critique ; and 
Guiceinrd ini's Italian Hitt.if 

BUSBY, RICHARD, seoond son of Richard Busby, of 
the diy of Westminster; was born at Luton in Northamp¬ 
tonshire Sept. 22, 160®. Having passed through West- 
roinstoef Stibtool he was eleoted student of ■Christehuwfti, 
Oxford. £o low were his finances that his foes for'the 
degreei of bachelor and master of arts were defewed by 
donation from the parish of St. Margaret, Wetfminster. 
, 5 f. having been given him for the former, and 61, 13#. 6ti, 
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for the latter. This favour he gratefully acknowledged 
in hi* will by leaving 50 1. to the poor housekeepers in 
that parish, having already bequeathed' to the parish for 
charitable purposes an estate of 62){. per annum, and 
very nearly SOUOh in personal property. In 1659 he was 
admitted to the prebend and rectory »f Gudwprtb in the 
eliurcli of „Wells, and on the 13th of December iu the 
following year he was appointed head' master of West¬ 
minster school, in which occupation he, laboured du¬ 
ring more than half a century, -and by his diligence, 
learning, and ussiduity lias become the proverbial repre¬ 
sentative of tfte class. In July, l660 r hewas installed as 
prebendary of Westminster, and in the following August 
he became canon residentiary and treasurer of Wells. At 
the coronation of Charles II. in, 1661 he had the honour of 
carrying the ampulla. His benefactions were numerous 
and most liberal. He died April 6th, 1895, full of ^-ears 
and reputation, and was buried under a suitable monument 
in Westminster Abbey. Ilis works wore principally for the 
use of liis school, anil consist for the most part oitherof 
expurgated editions of certain classics which he wished hif 
boys to read in a harmless loim. or grammatical treatises, 
chiefly in a metrical fbrjg.v The severity of his discipline 
is traditional, but we do riot find that it rests upon any 
sound authority; ahd strange as it nmy appear, no records 
arc preserved of him in it® school over which lie so long 
presided. The accusation of ‘ devil isli covetousness' bruughl 
against bun by the gossiping Pcpys (Memoirs, hi, 2)1} 
is sufficiently disproved by the munificence of his will, in 
which he did not caprioiously endow public institutions 
which accident suggested to him on a deathbed, hut ful¬ 
filled a design long entertained of bequeathing sums to 
be ctflployed*m useful purposes by the heads of those places 
of eduaation to his connexion with which he was indebted 
for all Ins wealth. 

BUSCIHNG, ANTON FRIEDRICH, was horn at 
Stadlhageu, in Westphalia, studied at. Halle, and after¬ 
wards went to Potcrsbuig as tutor to the children of Count 
Lynar, the Danish ambassador to the court of Russia. He 
was early struck with the want of good geographical works 
in his time, and he applied lnmmdf to supply the deficiency. 
Having gone to Copenhagen, lie published, in 1752, a 
description of the duchies of Holstein and Slrswiek, Which 
wus much approved of. In 1754 lie was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Gottingen, and would have Obtained the 
chair of • theology jj\ that university but for a trentise in 
which ho expressed opinions which were considered as 
swerving from Lutheran orthodoxy. About 1760 ho was 
elected pastor of-the German Protestant church at Peters¬ 
burg, whore he remained four years, and founded a Lyceum, 
which soon lieoamo one of the best institutions for education 
in the Russian capital. Having disagreed with Count 
Miillirh, wlin was protector of the Gorman church, he left 
Petersburg m ) 765, notwithstanding the solicitations of the 
Empress Catherine, who wished to retain him in Russia. 
In 1766 ho wH* appointed Director of the gyranasimn of 
Graucn Kh. Uir, at Jlerlin. lie composed for that institu¬ 
tion a number of elementary works, which became very 
popular in North Germany.' Biisching howover is more 
generally known lor Ins ‘ Ncuo Erdbescreibung' or Universal 
Geouruphy, tho first part of which appeared in 1754. In 
17 !> he had completed the description of Europe in eight 
volumes, which became a standard work. He was one of the 
first, modern writers who introduced in a work of descriptive 
geography statistical information on the wealth, industry, 
commerce, and institutions of the various countries, His 
statements vyere made aftertjurofi.il inquiry, and were gene¬ 
rally accurate. Biisching's description of Europe was trans¬ 
lated into English—‘Anew System of Geography6 vols. 
4to. ( London. 1762,, His account of the northern countries, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, tho Netherlands, and Germany, 
is tho most full and elaborate part Hf the work. Germany, 
in particular, i* treated very minutely, and occupies about 
onedialf of tho whole. It was translated into French under 
the title ‘Adas Historique et Geographiqtte do l'Einpire 
d’AUcmagoe,’ 4 vols. 4to. It is still valuable as a book of 
reforenoe about the lute Gorman empire: Busching’s whole 
work vvclH tlwough eight editions ib his lifetime, and Ivas 
translated info the principal European languages. In 1768 
lie published the 1st vol. of Asia, which treated of Asiatic 
Turkey anil Arabia, but went no further with it. Ho pub¬ 
lished also 1 Magarin ftir die none Histone und Geographic,’ 
23 th, 4to., Hamburg und Halle, 1767*-93.—:* Nacnrichtetf” 


von detn Zustande der liiwemfclmfoen und Kunste ft» dftbi 
Diinischen Reiehon uhd Lirndern,’ S vols; 8vo., Copen¬ 
hagen. 1754-65; beside* numerous other-work# of geo¬ 
graphy, biography, education, and Hkeyripiriih religious 
subjects. His,’History of tho Lutheran Churches in 
Russia, Pbland, and LUhuantftf has been mentkmed with 
praise;' Of his biographies, that-of th* great Eredwie has 
been translated into French by U'Aruex-*'Carat* dro de 
Fred®no II.' 8vo„ Bom, 1788, Biisching #*s a most in¬ 
defatigable writer, honest and iadependent; andhe laboured 
earnestly for the advancement of education,arid general 
information. Tire Prussian government afforded hint en- 
courugement Md support; aftatn his latter years his cor¬ 
respondence, which was very extensive-, ws* made free of 
postage charges. He died at Berlin, in May, 179ft 

BUSHEL. This word seems to be a diminution of an 
old English word buss, signifying ferox or ve®e), and still 
used for small finhing-boate. In Matthew Parts (cited by 
Duyango) there -is JUisheles Os a Latin plural; In middle 
Latin there-is busseUus, buKheilM, i Wu*(eUus t,vrh<mo« bdu- 
teilie, bottle, add pottle), and buttwe/la from butta (bhtt). 
The latter'word, the origin of all, so far as the Lflftin is con¬ 
cerned, was a general' measure,—of land, for * instance. 
[Ducnnge.] ’ 

Fleta describe* the bushel as containing eight pounds 
(lilmjo) of com, anti eight bushels ax making ft quarter 
(quavteriura): Spelman, as containing four gallons (galones) 
or wine. Dr. Bernard asserts the bushel to be 72 pounds 
troy of common "corn (tritk*jin), or 36'!667 ayoirdupois. 
Bv the aet of 16B7 tho Winchester round bushel wu*.to be 
1 Hi inches in internal diameter and eight inches deep, or 
2159*42 cubic inches. The standard of length implied was 
the old exchequer standard. By the act of 1824 the 
standard gallon contains 10,pounds avoirdupois of pure water, 
eight such gallons make a bushel, and eight bushels a 
quarter. This, by tlie other provisions of tho act, made ii 
contain 2218"2 cubic inches very nearly. The content of 
the bushel st&ws to have been gradually increasing. Ai- 
buthnot'(T727) makes it 2178 cubic inches: Eiaenschmidt 
(1737) 2180-4 cubic inches. The bushel is now 36 317 
French litres. The limped, bushel, for goods which wove 
heaped above the measuring vessel, such as coals, fruit, ike., 
and which was estimated at 2815-6 cubic inches, was 
abolished by 4 and 5 Will. IV. cap. 49, an act which took 
effect from the first of January, 1835. [WjiOHfs ami 
MEASURES?] 

BUSH IRE. [Abotjshbhr.] 

BUSHMEN. [Bosjksjjans.] 

BUSKIN, a covering for the leg, commonly n strong 
outer garment, fit for a defence against dirt, thorns, &c. 
This i|ord is also used in English as the translation of the 
Greek and Latin word rothurnus, which signifies a high- 
heeled shoo or boot used by the Greek and Homan tragic 
actors to give an appearance of elevation ty their stature, in 
conjunction with the. mask and other Stage properties. 
Cothurnus in Latin is employed in contradistinction to 
soccus, -the tiat-soled shoe worn by Comedians. Hence in 
English author* the words buskin and took are often used 
for the tragic and comic drama. So Dry den, 

’ Great PlrteViftr never treads tli tniAKtilR hetv, ’ 

Kor grcfcti;* Jotttmfti dares in seeks approt.' 

BUSSAHKR or BUSSAHIR, a principality in Northern 
Hindustan, occupying a mountainous tract on both sidexof 
the Himalaya range. Bussaher is bounded’oh the N.W. by 
the Sutleje, on the S. and B.E. by the Jumna, on tho S.W. 
by Sfrmore, and on the N. and K. it extends to. the ompire 
or China. Over a considerable part of this tetritory, the 
boundaries of which m* but itriperfoelly known, the rajah 
of Bussaher exercises only a bind of {feudal superiority, the 
rulers Of the petty states into VtTlich it is divided paying ah 
annual tribute to him of their head. "The ontite principality 
lies between 30° and 32° N , Iat„ and between 77° and 79® 
E. long. H 

Bussaher is divided infd the districts of Kutinwur; the 
tract containing Ram (taro,-the capital, and (Sevan; the 
valley .of the ftfetPabfetjitndiDssau, which contains the 
Tartar pergUfintHt of Htttigwrling., Kunawur is ft tugged 
district between 3}® warm 31® Si' N. lat., and between 
77® 47' niid 78° 42'B. long., extending on the E; to Shidke. 
the frontier town of Chinese Tytory, and on tho W. to 
Hangarang. Tile Keubrang pass in the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, which is iSJXO fdet above the level of the sea, forms 
the boundary between Kuntitraf afid Chihese Tartarv where 
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thektfeif country i* under fee dwtffofen of fee grand last* »d ha^ng king interrupted the tranquillity of Paris by 
of.Laesa. The N. extremityof Kuoawur ig at Shialkur. a private brawls amt nombat#, in which ha sot at nought fee 
Wfort IlMk^w 8* Ht, «»d 78° 34' E, teerors «f fee 8$MBe and the authority of the king, h» 

long-, theTevelqFghicU it JO.HSfeet above fee tea- The became to odiou# to Henry ill: by frequent.acts of pre- 
climate of thl#<p«rict is cold, and * great pint of feotmil sumption, that he gave information to Charles de Chamhes, 
is uncultiv#bl%b(iiag compgMtd^f eminencea covered with Count of Monttoreau, of an intrigue which Hussy carried on 
snow, with 1 chasm* betweef fe«B inaccessible to the hue- with bis wife. The secret had been revealed to the king by 
bandman,.- Bi|fcliul$»mn la rkised,and the chief employ- lii# brother of Anjou, to whom Bussy had jestingly written in 
ment of the pOfSabtUoa is breeding and .rearing sheep, goats, one of his letters that he ‘had the game of the mighty 
ponies, asses, and inules. uThp wfid which is produced is master in his toils.' Montsoreau competed the wretched 
exported in considerable quantities, and the greeter part of adulteress to write a fetter with her own hand, making an 
fee anitmfe Wa named, inohtdjpg- sheep and* goats, are assignation in the Chateau de Cousta«ciere»Ahere the in- 
used as beasts of burtherf*-TTl carrying tisne fttffewife. juretl husband awaited Bussy with a numerals ambuscade 
Hindustan, Tibet, Cashmere, and NopauL The iftha- oFarmed men, and, in spite of a most courageous resist- 
hitants ehgafjoWgely itttrade and erjoy a good reputation anee, put him to death on August 19th, 1579. (De -Thou, 
for honesty «id punctualityi» fedfc dealings. The villages Uviji, 9.) . 

ate neither gp mere us p .populous, fee largest not eon- Brifntome ( Discount, lxxxv.l has made what ho calls an 
taming wore tlipn K)0 inhabitants; several of them ,ex- il/oge of Bussy* It contains nothing more than anecdotes 
Dibit the appearance at Wealth and civilisation. The ms- of hi# pugnacity, which the writer mistakes for true courage, 
jority of the;i»habitatW'*re /Hindus, hut in some ofihe and a frightful picture of the misrule and demoralisation of 
villages the .people are adherents of the grand or Dalai fee reign of Henry HI. A single line in the epitaph of Hussy, 
l#ama of fcpsa. .♦ • * which th there given, conveys a finished portrait of his chu- 

Rampore,. Big;,capital of fcba principality, is situated in raster:—' Sou piai&ir fut-sa mqh^uis plaisirs ses combats.’ 
31° 27' N. lab and 77° 38' E. long.; on the left bank uf the MUST, in sculpture, moan* »’statue truncated below the 
Sutleje, whore that river is little more than ‘200 feel wide, breast. The etymology of the word i# not very clear. The 
and confined by lolly precipices, between which the water Romans called 1 bustum’ the pace where they burnt the 
foams and dashes furiously. The passage across the bodies of the dead, from ‘ bustum,' burnt. Bustum was 
stream is effected.by a bridge of /opes, traversed by a block was afterwards used for the fgave in which the. body was 
of wood, upon which tha ttajwller sits and is drawn across, buried; and lastly, ‘o the lutinity of the lower ages, (or the 
Rampore is considered a pWeo^of much sanctity, and is dead body itself: ‘ Sanctorum busta,’ tho bodies of martyrs 
therefore at all times greatly frequented by religious men- (Duciinge). Bustum seems to have been used more especially 
dicants: it contains several temples. The town lias much for the trunk of the body without the head ; * (Juinque 
fallen off from it# former prosperity, and contains only liominum busta sine cupitfc oeesa.' (Annul. Mediolnn. in 
about 150 stone and slated dwellings ’■ it is the usual place Muratori.) In the old French, ‘ bu’ meant the trunk: ‘ Car 
of residence of tho rajah, who has also a summer palace at ils ont bietf ariu£ lo ettsf et le bu.’ t Old French Romance, 
Serau, about 22 miles higher up the river. This residence Dncango.) ‘ Bus to,-in Spanish and Italian, ha# a similar 
of the rtijuh is on a lull three miles from the banks of the theaning. Th* Italians call also ‘ bu»to‘ the stays which 
Sutleje, and 4500 feet above its level. ‘ embrace and support tlie breast. In sculpture, liowever, 

The third district, that which contains the valley of the bust includes the head, shoulders, and breast, with the 
river I’alior, is tho most productive part of the principality, arras truncated above thy elbow, and as such, it forms a 
but some portion even of this is wild and barren. Iron Urge department of the firt. Busts wore mostly,used hy 
ore is found in this dwti ict, and is worked, when the iron the autient# to represent likenesses of individual*, and wore 
forms an article of export to the Seik countries. Dasau placed either upon sepulchral monuments, or in the interior 
produces wheat and barley, but not rice. Near the villages of houses, or in gardens. The Greek word Hermce has been 
and in shelter*! spots, apricots, gooseberries, and currants sometimes considered as synonymous with the modern bust, 
ure found, but tlie trees and bushes are stunted. The but the Herm® were merely bead# placed on a block of 
greatest part of the wealth of the inhabitants consists of stone. „ * 

ponies and mules. Manufactures of coarse blanketing are BUSTAR, a district anil 'town in Gundwana, the latter 
carried on in the district. In other parts of Bussoher situated in 19° 31' N. lat, und V2 3 28' K. long. The part of 
woollen cloths of a superior texture are made, the wool the country in which this district occurs'has been verf little 
being of excellent quality ; a small quantity of shawl# are explored ; it is difficult of access, and so unhealthy as todis- 
hkewiso made of goat's and sheep's wool mixed. courage the visits of traveller#. This district is occupied by 

Bussuher receives fturn Hindustan sugar, cotton, hard- a branch of the range of mountain# that run# through tho 
ware#, and iudigo, and makes return# Fn iron.'.opium, to- Oil-cars parallel to tlie bay of Bengal. Nearly the whole of 
bacoo, turmeric, aid blankets. From JibA and the Chinese the country consists of hills covered with jungle, and of 
territories are brought shawl-wool, salt, tea, silk goods, unhealthy morasses; the remainder, constituting not more 
musk, .and borax: the returns are grain, iron, and opium, than one-fifteenth part of the entire wren, is very imperfectly 
cotton cloths,, indigo, and other article* received from the cultivated by tho scanty population, who live almost in a 
lower parts of Hindustan. * state of nature, and subsist on the produce of the chase. 

The principality was conquered in 181 O' by the Gorkas, The principal river yj Bustar is the Indeiqwty oflndiaratt, 

and remained subject to them until 1814, when it was, which is not navigable owing to the rocki in its bed.. Tho 
through the armed intervention of the British, restored to forests of this district abound with teak trees large enough 
thtntojab, who, by it sunnud'or treaty, dated in November, for ship-building ; and it is said, that if made into rafts they 
1815, was'made to contribute an annual sum of 15,000 could be floated down the lnderowty to its junction with the 
rupees towards the expense of the force maintained by u#; Godavery, and thence to the bay of Bengal. The river 
four forts on the banks of the Paber were retained bv the Mahanuddy has its source in tin*.district, and flows e&st- 
British as stations for the protecting troops, and in the ward to Sumhulpore, which district- it. enters a few mile# 
event of war, fee rajah of Bussaher bound bimself to east of Sri Narram. , 

place hi# troop under the prder# of the British. The Trie inhabitants are extremely ignorant and superstitious ; 
whole principality » thinly inhabited, but no attempt has the practice of sacrificing human victims to tho goddess 
been mode to ascertain the actual population. (Report! of Dcfcata Iswari Devi, continued to a recent date, but has 
Committee of fjouta of Gammon*, ip&k been stopped through the interference of the British. A'll 

BUSSY D AMBOISE, LOUIS DE CLERMONT eulmits aad prisoners of war, and, when this supply foiled, 

DE, one of the favourites of the Duh#U'Anjou, brother of their innocent fellow-countrymen were sacrificed at the 
Henry IH.,kiug of France. LiUfe i# h»lewn of this minion shrine of the goddess. t 

but the ty$rjr of his desprafe 'hwtwy *M hi#. Mimes. Tho reminder of Bustar is subject to the Nagpore state, 
During the massacre of St. BstrtWtemow, having joined the and pay# to it on annual tribute of 15,U(tt) rupees, 
assassins, he murdered with his own Ifcftd hie relation, Alt- BUSTARD, in I^atin Vtw, a genus of InudJ'in!# whose 
toine do Clermont, with whom he had; a law-suit for fife proper pdsitiqp in the ornithological system has caused 
marqtosate of Rdoel; but the edict which soon afterward#- some embarrassment to *oologists, Temminek place# it 
passed in fav^ir of the Huguenot# deprived himtqCjny under hfef twelfth ordhr, Curtoree (Rimners), oquwving 
proftt ftornthfebloody d«*4< He afterward# coromanM «t Jhatthe genera Struthio. Rfiea, nml Cimcxmue ought to 
An&#n, wnotw h{* edtacfiuns mndered him most ttnpapMUrq stiiod at the head, -of that order. Cuvior arranges the 
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Bust*$ls under the Pre&sirottres, hit second famiSf of iris 
fifth brier ( li'ehustoers,~GraRa>, Lift>b fjords, between the 
Cassowaries on ow side and (Edicnemus (thick-kneed 
bustard or stone. curlew) on the other. Temtfiinek makes 
tfursoriia immediately succeed it, and observes that among 
the ejfecies of thit<#enus the passage between Otis atm 
Gursbrius t»ay be possibly found. ‘"If appears that 'the 
bustard# partake of the organisation of the stnitbious, 
gsttinfcceous* and wading birds (F'chassierst—graflatores). 
Bftea, without alluding to the Dodo on the struthious side, 
CBdicnemus^un that of the plovers, and the turkey on the 
side of the ggWinaceous birds, make near approaches to the 
genus uruierconsideration,while the (^anawKMjfBrUson (Afi- 
rrodaetylus of Geoffrey. Dicholophus of Illigcr), a South 
'American form, seems to begone of its nearest repre¬ 
sentatives on the pew continent (Qariama), Vigors plaees 
the gentyi in his family Struthionid<r—( prdcr Basoree) — 
which' oc*ujjass a position between the Cracidee and the 
Tetrarmidcr, while it approximates to the Oruidee and 
Vharadriadff in the order Graltatores; and, taking all the 
circumstances"into consideration, this seems to be l|ie betft 
arrangement hitherto proposed. 

• The bustards live gsinrfally in open countries, pro. 
ferring plains or wide-spreading extensive dowqs dotted 
•with low bushes and ittglerwood, localities which give 
them- an opportunity of^dcscrjing their enemy from 
afar. They are said to fly but rarely,* running from 
‘dnwgetj With exceeding swiftness, and using their wings 
ftke fna ostriches to accelerate their course. When they 
tfoj take wing their flight is low, and they skim along 
tho ground with a sufficiently rapid and sustained flight. 
Their food consists of vegetables, insects, worms, grain, and 
seeds. ‘ They are polygamous, fme male sufficing for many 
females, which, after fecundation, live solitary. jTommiiick 
says'that it would seem that they Ault twice a-yeur, and 
that the males in the greatest number of species differ fVorq 
the females in ft living extraordinary orntffnents, and in 
possessing a more variegated plumage. He further ob¬ 
serve*, that the young males wear the garb of the female 
during the first* and second yew, and adds his suspicion 
that th^jjnalos in winter have the same plumage as the 
female*; Cuvier notices their massy port and the slightly 
arched ana vaulted upper‘'mandible of their beak, whieh, 
with the little webs or palmations between the - bases of 
their toes, recal the form of the gallinaceous birds ; but he 
adds float the nudity of the lower part of their legs, all their 
apatoiriy, and even the flavour of tliciffleah, plrco them 
among the E'dossiers, and that, as they have nohind toe, 
their smaHest speeds approach nearly to the Rovers. 

The following is the generic character given by Tom- 
minck, slightly modified. 

Bill i)f the length of the head or shorter, straight, conical, 
com pressed, or, lightly depressed at the base ; point of the 
upper mandible a little arched (voutce.) 4 

rlostrilf oval, open, approximated, distant from the base. 

Feet long, naked above the knee, three front toes short, 
united,at tfseij base, bordered by membranes. 

Wings moderate, the third quill longest in each wing. 

Geographical distribution. The form occurs in Europe, 
Asia, and ‘Africa^ hut is not developer^in America. 

TEueopean Species. *. 

Of these the great Bustard, Otis, and Avis tarda, of 
Bqlnn and others, Ostarde, Houtarde, Outarde, Bntarde of 
the French, Starda and Starda commune of the Italians. 
Dcr grosse Trappe, .Trapp, Troppgatu, and Arkentrapp of 
the Gerspans, ylbuttudakdaxis tarda: of . the Spaniards, 
GusiardfX tha old, SeotdnV Fr araf ehcdpdd of i. he Welsh, 
fnd Otis tarda of Linmeus, will serve as an example. * 

. From passages ip the * History cif Animals' (ii. 1 7. vi. 6), 
there can be ^scarcely a doubt that our great bustard® is 
Aristotle's wfig (Otis), Indeed the doubts originated in a 
misunderstoadxPaiuisg* in the thirty-third chapter of his 
ninth bpok; and it is clear from several authorities that 
the bird and the qutdity of its flesh were well known to the 
Greeks, Pliny evidently allude*, to these birds as those 
* qua* feisjpjMiia area tardas appeilat, Grsocia otidas' (Nat. 
Hist, x. SfiLtbough he blunders about the flesh, telling an 
absurd ntdJyWftg effects, which arises from his confounding 
the Me with AriatotloY&rdf (Otus), an owl. 

Description. Selby's figure of the male was taken from 
a particularly fine full-grown specimen, weighing twenty- 

• Sea, however, the hablu of Otii Tarda, pout a 


eight pounds, and* shotrlbentsix yean agoZ-Mhedate of the 
volume is 1825,—by the Rev, Befeert-H&mond of Swaffbam 
In Norfolk, in whose p o itop Mofl fctHfin ttMup wait as two 
females, and a young bird a month dUjjnrYhe following 
is 8&by's deteription •" TOfc*;. 

3fa% i ^©id stroiig. greyfek'trtiite ; , tMHlfeqpaadible 
pilest. ' Hand, nape of the treqk, *^feWB«p8l#'Wui»h 
grey. A streak of black pantos «lcw4Hfi0rip of me 
head, reaching to the* occiput ChitofeafraKivand tnous- 
taehes composed of len^v wiry feathers, wittf-fa® barbs dis¬ 
united and short. Fore pert of the neefe-otoihed with a 
naked bluilh-Mock skin, extending uppeisu towerd the 
ear-coverts, am! coveting, the "ffiilar pouah. Sides of the 
rreck white, tinged With grey - tower part e^tbe nook fine 
reddish orange. At the Mttiftg on of the nmt, oFlwtWeen 
the shoulders, is a space destitute of feathers, but covered 
with a soft grey down. ScapularXbuff orange barred and 
spotted jwjtli block. Back, rump, and tajl-coveets rqddith’ 
orange, barred end variegated with hjnck. Greater coverts 
ami some of the secondaries bhii.T prey. passing toward* 
the tips into greyfeh White. Quills browtrlsb hlack^iwth 
their shafts white. , T»Ufeathers white at their bases, 
passing towards the middle into brownish orange, with one 
or two black bars; the tip* often white, ana, When the 
feathers are spread laterally, forming a segment, of a circle. 
Upper part of the breiast reddish orange; lower part, belly, 
and vent white.* 1 Legs black, covered with round scales. 
Irides reddish brown. 

The gular pouch is capabl|^pf containing a considerable 
quantity of water, Pennant gays seven pints; hlqptagu 
talks of the same number of quarts but doubts the quantity, 
as he well may, nor does lie give any authority for the 
greater capacity. May not he have misread Pennant, 
who obtained his in formation from Dr. Douglas, said 
to have been the first discoverer of this reservoir f In a 
specimen mentioned by Graves, weighing twenty-two 
pounds and a half, the pouch was capable of containing 
rather more ‘than two quarts. Dr. Douglas supposes that 
the bird fills this natural water-bag as a supply in the midst 
of those dreary plains where it is accustomed to wander; 
and Bewick adds that one of these birds, which was kept 
in a caravan, among other animals, as a show, lived without 
drinking. It was fed with leaves of cabbages and other 
greens, and also with flesh and bread. Others conjecture 
that this pouch is a provision for conveying water to the 
female during the time of incubation andito the young. It is 
true that the female is without this appendage; but it 
should bo remembered that the best authorities agree in 
stating that the male is never seen in close company with 
the female excepting before incubation. Some again sup¬ 
pose that the use of this bag is to enable tho bird to eject 
the water by muscular compression in the faces of birds or 
beasts of prey, by way of a defence.,^Tlie svjsrage length 
of a male is three feet three inches. 

Female.— HeaiFanjl forepart of the neclEof a deeper grey, 
and without the moustaches and gular pouch. ' Back of the 
lower part of the neck reddish orange. The other parts of 
the plumage similar to that of the other sex,, Site seldom 
more than She-tliird of that of the mal*. 

Young. —At a month old covered with a buff-coloured 
down, barred upon the back, wings, and 'sides with black. 

ioraftty-T-Johnston censures Pliny for saying tha(j 
bustard is peculiar to Spain, observing that among of 
localities it is a native of Bceotia, in the neighbourhood of 
tho Cephissus; and the editor of the last edition of Pennant 
says that the bird, still retaining its antient name (Otis), 
is found in all the great plains of Greece. Aldmvsndus 
observes that Italy has none of these birds, unless they 
were brought over accidentally by tempests; but Willuphby, 
in his text, says, ‘We, when we travelled in Italy, did see 
in the market at Modena a bustard to be sold, whence we 
suspect that there are of them in that country.’ In his 
preface howevor he corrects ' himself, 'saying, ' I son now 
persuaded that the Stella avis of AMrovapdns is X different 
kind from the bustard, and tbst the bird we saw in the 
market at Modena w«$ this Stella, for to 'toy best remem¬ 
brance it vras'mittdt less' than a bustard, and therefore I 
revoke what was said fn contradiction to Aldrfrrandus his 
affirmation, that the bustard Uf'i stranger to Italy; but it 
is very likely that this Stella avis is the same with the 
Anas campettris of Bellonius.’ The bird alluded to last 
by Willugbby is the Field-duck ; Gant petiere, of the 
Freneh^Otir Mrasr of Lmnwus, our Little Bustard, and 
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Prill oe Bonapwte mention* it,a* Occurring near Remain three gpiat bustards wore seen about a mile from it. They 
the winter* but yery;raMis^and prstoes tfio delicacy of it* shift about ftmft£U*e»te place, and are seldom seen but in 
flesh, t Olrne wgisita, rireroai il i fen tt.' Ha omit* the Great the open eounmj We earnestly hope that every one. 
Bustard onthiH^iand nhdouu* intentionally, Yet Selby sportsman *i r nattoortemto, will respect thip little remnant 
says ,' It is tegslfe in some provinces of Franedand m-parts of the numerous flocks which once graced our island, and 
of Otoal iMl fti l y. ■ It htijoommoa in- HMi| tod on second tins endeavours .of the spiritedijiowner of tt»g, property 
the mtVmmmmlSfllli.ot BuMatjfft' n< Tenupinck states on whteh they have found refUgo, to save the breed of this 
that it teMgiwP^ departments of France, of Italy, and noble tnrd from utter, extinction m EnglandjfTti the eastern 
■ Germanyi^to^fte'ess abundant towards the north than in part of the county we fear that it is quite lost, though It 
the south; Apttosrt it is Very rarely and accidentally found was comparatively common some time ago. It if the more 
in Holland*ji'fjpms relates .lltat the species is dispersed necessary to impress on our readers the importance of 
over the *out&H*bparts of Europe, and the more temperate abstaining from tho preserved few ^bove failed to, to- 
parts of Africa, tod, is voryhbnndant in some parts ofSpain cause there is not much hop© of replenishing the breed 
and PortugUhw-In our own; islands, the* increase of pepuia- by captive birds. Graves's male bird above mentioned 
tion and otvffisatkm, folloireiihjigreatefc demands on the lived about threo years in confinement; and, though a 
land, and. consequently by an:.extension of cultivated, sur- female was procured from the oontiuent, she never laid 
flute, have, Mr reduded-UlB busterds that, unless care be while confined. These birds ate turnip, cabbage, and let- 
•taken -to preserve Usa fevr whstbr-vefeiam, tbSy wjRsoon be tuco leaves, also the blades of young corn; during the 
numbered among th^ other extinct species m. our Fauna, winter they were fed with grain, which they always preferred 
Wn«Urill e»de*vour to tf&ce the old British looabtieaof these when soaked in water; they- would likewise devour worms 
nobte birds. ,.‘,Hiey are eirlled/i.toysfSYiiiughby, ‘by the tod slugs. 

Scots Gutetodte, as Hector ‘ Beiithius witnessetlV in these Fowl. —Willughby says that the bustard feeds upon corn, 
words:—tirfe March, a province) of Scotland, are birds bred, seeds of herbs, colewort, dasflhlion leaves, &c. v In the 
called in, thevulgar dialect Qmtarrie». the colour of whose stomach of one which lie disaeottsL he found a great quan- 
fcathers Midi their flesh is not unliko the partridge*, but the tity of hemlock-seed, with thrateox- tear grains of hurley, 
bulk of their body exceeds the swans.' .The editor of‘the and that in harvest time, ri'woko* states that they feed 
last edition of Pennant states that, in Sir Robert Sibbaid’s upon frogs, mice, small birds, and diSferent kinds of insect*, 
time, they were found in the Mers, but that he believes Pennant makes tlroir Jood -to consist of corn ,god other 
that they are now extinct itS’Switland. Willughby, also vegetables, and tho*e largo earth-worms that appear on the 
says{4678), ‘On Newmarket aho Royston Heaths, m Cam- Downs before sun-rising in the summer. Montagu states 
bndgeshrre and Suffolk, nml elsewhere, in waats and plains it to bo green corn, tho tops of-turnips, and various .other 
they are'ftruiid with us.' Ray (1713) thus writes:—‘In vegetables, as well as worms; but adds, that they hive 
campis spatiosis circa Novum Mercatum (Newmarket) et been known to eat. frogs, mice, and young birds of the 
Royston oppida in agto Cantabrigians!, inque plnnitie, ut smaller kind, which they oati swallow whole. Turnip-tops 
audio, Salisburiensi, et -alibi in vastis ct apertis locis, in- are certainly d favourite articlo of diet with.these birds; and 
venitur.’ In Brookes's Ornithology (1761) the following wo believe that the nine bustards above-mentioned owed 
passage occurs :—‘ This bird (the bustard) is bred in several thoir fete to their fondness for this vegetable—being laid 
parts of Eiirope, and particularly in England, especially n wait tor at their feeding-time. Tomroinck say* .that 
on Salisbury Plain, Newmarket and Royston Heaths, in heir nourishment consists very much of insects at»d worm*. 
Cambridgeshire and Suffolk; for it delights in largo open and also of grain and seeds. 

places. Thd flesh is in high esteem, and perhaps the more Propagation. —The eggs, two in number generally, 

So boteause it is not very easy to come at.’ Pennant says, sometimes, three, are laid upon the bar# ground, Which is 
‘ These birds inhabit most of the open countries of the often a liftle hollowed out by the female (occasionally, 
south and east parts of this island from Dorsetshire as far says Selby, among clever, but. more frequently in eoyn- 
as tlio Wolds in Yorkshire.’ fields), early in tho spring. They rather exceed those 

Tho editor of the last edition (1812) observes that ‘the ->f a turkey in size, and their colour is a yellowish 
breed is now nearly extirpated, except on tho downs of brown, inclining to oil-green, with slight darker variations. 
Wiltshire, where it is also very scarce.' The figure of the Time of incubation four weeks. The young as soon as 
male bird given liy Graves is said to have boon drawn from hatched follow the parent; hut are incapable of flight lor a 
one taken alive on Salisbury Plain in 1 707. Montagu, in oug time. 

his Dictionary (1802), says, that in this locality it had be- Habits .—The extreme rapidity of their running, and tho 
emne very rare from the great price given for the eggs and mwillingness to rise on the wing exhibited by these birds, 
young to hatch and rear in confinement. In his Supple- tave been tho theme of most ornithologists. We have also 
inent (1813) ho states that not ono had been seen there for many accounts of their being coursed with dogs. The fbl- 
two or three yews previous. Wo are old enough to ro- lowing is from Brookes:—‘There are alstrobustnrds in 
meinbor seeing one, and sometimes two, bustards as the France, which frequent large open plains, particularly near 
crowning ornaments of"the moguific.ent Christmas larrler Chalons, where, hi the winter-ditto, there are great mrm- 
at tho Bush Ittn, Bristol, in tho reign of John Weeks, of bers of them seen together. There is alWstys one placed as 
hospitable memory?and we have heard, too, a romantic a sentinel, at some distance from the flotfk, which gives 
story of tho last of fiie Salisbury Plain bustards (a female) notice to the rest of any danger. Thok^tafoe titemsehes 
oonoink into a; ftiraier's, feaytop, as if giving herself up. from the ground with groat difficulty; for they ruit'some- 
(spies sgys {lint. In the spring of 1814, ho saw fivo birds times a good way, beating their k’ings before they fly. 
oti the efte'naive. Plains between Thotford and Brandon, in They take them with a hook baited with an apple or flesh. 
Norfolk, fro^ ^hich neighbourhood, in 1819, he received Sometimes fowlers shoot them as tboy lie concealed behind 
a siug}e’j)gg,.’which haq been. Found in a large warren, some eminence, or on a-load of straw; others' take them 
In the aj$h;mh4f. W9i he .adds, a lgrgomele bird, which with greyhounds, whiehjWen ftatclr thtfln before they are 
had, Vieh autjinsed pf a flog, oh NoWmarket Heath, was able to rise.' .Selby, vyho ha^J^deflwy had ^tljjthpportu- 
sold in.X^ia4^hiiJl.,Mteh«t:% ftvq guineas; and in the nities of observation, thus writes 1 uttils RlnstratiSt;*:—‘ Al- 
sarne yew*. jh«i fthtek pros captured, under hough ih a state oJ\«onftneirtMU the bustafd becomes 

similar.ctj»u«ttdte)(e^ jpq, v mip W thq,.jnobrs in Yorkshire, tolerably tame to tlioto' £ who art in the liabit of attending 
When tho,-tetote ^r> real ai^untoa df birds was it, yet it displays at alkpme*, considerable ferocity towards 

prevalent; tW' buflfirea, suijferite, hoCv know a strangers; and all attempts t<> continue But breed in that 

collector who,.".tojpkwte year l'h|fojMnroe (tend buteards state p&vo been without success. WithMgwt to its habit* 
before him tggiuw ^tbey-toW. frffifclwfftfl 1 .- .'.fawarf’*. .0 the wild state, it is »6 shy ba seldom to be approachetl 
have .boon ,|i«^dpf wiaqn.rii^.f^wwiyeto* within gun-shot; invariably selecting the centre of the 

Stow HptebjJteiHriQiAforih fp ^e.^^iglWutoQpd of. Bury largest, inclostre, where it walks slowly about, or starnls 
St. Bdfltoitoilitflmfl W» arolteppy to kw* with the head reposing bapkrad* upon the bare part of its 

the lncalhj(ftott wltonw SelbytotStnea his specimen, the neck, tod frequently ,w.ijth gjbus leg drawn up. «>Upon being 
bustard to»tW existence .tod,most ’carefully preserved, disturbed, softer’from running in preference to flight (kg 
In thferffc* -MtotteWi. {HR of . Norfolk, * n«sti *hEtoteglly ! has been otteh described), it rises upon the wing wijh great 
hatched off tevwnf .yrtoff, - Ito Jho. atomper of facility, and tties with much strength and swiftpess, tonally 

three egg* was hatehed in.oorndlsld ahtot hWf *1 « anotlier haunt, which will sametirna* to at tho distance 
mile from High House; *nd, in December in TBxt year, of six or seven miles. It has also toon said, that in former 
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days, when the species was of common occurrence, it was a 
practice to run the young birds (befbro .jbey were able to 
fly) with greyhounds. So far from this possibility existing 
with the present remnant of the breed, the young birds, 
Upon being alarmed, constantly squat close to the ground, 
in the same manner as the young of the lapwing, golden 
plover. Sic., and m that position are frequently taken by 
band; indeed this is even tire habit of the female during 
inoubation.' Selby's remarks on its powers of flying are 
corroborated by the * Bookeof Fulconrie or Hawking' (1611), 
where under the bead of‘Other flights to the field called 
great flights,' at p. 84, we find it thus written :—‘ There is 
yet another kind of flight, to the fielde, called the great 
flight, as to the cranes, wild geese, bustard, bird of para¬ 
dise, bit tors, shovelars, hearons, and many other such like, 
and these you may flee from the ii»t, which is properly 
tearuied the source. Neverthelesse. in this kind of hawk¬ 
ing. which is called the Great Flight, the falcons or other 
hawks cannot well accomplish their flight at the cranes, 
bustard, or such like, unlesse they have the helps of some 
spaniell, or such dogge, wel inured and laught f'or that 
purpose with your liawke. Forasmuch as great flights re¬ 
quire pleasant ayde and assistance, yea and that with great 
diligence,' As an article of food the flesh of the bustard 
is held in great estimating. It is dark m colour, short in 
fibre, but sweet and wellflavoured. In the last edition of 
Montagu’s Dictionary it is stated, that in 1804 one was shot 
and taken to Plymouth market,, where a publican purchased 
for a shilling what would have fetched two or thiee guineas 
where its value was known. It, was bowoier rejected at the 
second table ns improper food, in consequence of the pectoral 
muscles differing fn colour from the other parts of the breast, 
as in some of the grouse. There were country gentlemen 
supping at the inn on the following qvening, and hearing of 
the circumstance, they desired that’ r they might ho intro¬ 
duced to the princely bird, anil partook of it cokl at their 
repast. The bustard seems, with accidental exceptions, to 
have always brought higti prices. Wo do not indeed find 
it at the feast given at the ‘ intronazation' of George Novell, 
Archbishop of York, in the reign of Kdward IV.; but. iif 
the Earl of Northumberland’s household book, it appears 
among tho lords appropriated to his lordship's table ; it has 
no price placed opposite to it, us in tho case of all the other 
birds with one other exception. 
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Asiatic Species. 


Wc select Otis nigriceps as an example. The specimen 
from which the figure in Mr. Gould's magnificent work 
('Century of Birds from tho Himalaya Mountains) was 
taken, was brought from tho highlands of the Himalaya; 
but it is bv no means confined to that locality. Col. Sykes 
observed it in the wide and open country of the Mahrattas, 
where it lives m large Hocks, urul where it is considered one 
of the greatest delicacies as an article of food. It is indeed 
ho abundant in the Deccan, that Col. Sykes records, in the 
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Proceedings of the Zoological Society, that one gentleman 
shot nearly a thousand. ,, 

Description. Male.— Body above, pale- bay, lightly un¬ 
ci u'a ted with rufous-brown ; neck, a few spots on the wings, 
and belly, white; the head, which is crested, the outer wing- 
coverts, the quills, and the largo mark on the breast, black ; 
irides deep-brown; bill and feet yellowish. Length, inclu¬ 
sive of tail, 5#|4pches ; tail, 13^ inches. 

Fbnate . i J iM f ftssiimbles the male in plumage, bttt is only 
dlj inches, R»wdiftg the tail, which is 1U| inches. 

The male, is furnished with the gular pouch, like Otis 
tarda. 

Egg.—Col. Sykes found only one in a hole in the earth 
on the open plain, and that considerably advanced in the 
process of incubation. In shapnjt'lBW a perfect oval; and 
in colour a brown-olive, with twSscare blotches of darker 
brown-dive. Length 3,-V inSfoevdfameter 2 T ’ 0 inches. 

Apart; an SnscfEs. ■** 

Oft* .caerulescens. Description. —Summit of the head 
marked With black and reddish Zig-Zags, straight and nearly 
approxi rested. Above the eyes extends a large whitish 
band, punctured as it were with brown : plumes near the 
ear-opening of a clear ruddy colour. Under the neck a 
demi-cirdular band of pure white; and below, another twice 
ns large, of deep black. Front of the neck, breast, and all 
the either lower parts of a lead colour. All the upper parts 
of the body of a reddish or yellowish broWn, marked with 
black zig-zags and dots very near together. Lower coverts 
of the wings and tail-feathers unspotted, ruddy. End of the 
tail black, tinged with brown. Quills black. Feet yellowish- 
green. Bill brown, yellow st the base. Length 20 inches : 
height, when erect. If inches 6 linos. 

Le Vaillnnt discovered this species in the interior of South 
Africa, inhabiting the Cadre country, and some parts of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Temmitick, from whom 
the description and figure are taken, says that he is ignorant 
whether the female differs in plumage from the male, of 
which latter sex were the two individuals he had seen. 
There are specimens in the Museums of Paris and of the 
Pays-Bus. 



. (Otli OaniWHM*. SHdoJ . 

Though we have laid it down as a general rule not to carry 
our illustrations beyond one Bpeoiesofa section, the habits 
of one of the following bust arm and the unusual size of the 
other, must be our apology for shortly noticing them, 

Otis Denhami, the African bustard met with by Mow 
Denham near -Ate. larger towns, did not occur in any great 
abundance. It frequented moist places, where thfejlierbago 
was pure and fresh, and whore it was taken in snarls by the 


natives for food. It was almost invariably seen singly. 
Major Dcnharudievcr having observed a pair together more’ 
than Once. It was always found in company with gazelles 
whenever a bustard was observed it was certain that the 
gazelles were not fur distant. Major Denham praises its 
large nftd brilliant eye. The Arabs are accustomed in com¬ 
pare the eyes of their most beautiful women to those of the 
Oubara, which seems to he a geueial name (hr the bustards 
in Africa. Gmclin has given the title as u specific distinc¬ 
tion to an African bustard smaller than Major Dcuharn’s, 
which is 3 feet 9 inches in length*. But tips is small in 
comparison with the bustard ( Otis Kori) 'i\ tueovercd by 
Mr. Burehell in South Africa, for that stood upwards of 
5 feet high, and may bo considered the most gigantic de¬ 
velopment of the form hitherto observed. 

Burehell, in his travels in the interior of Southern Africa, 
a book which, in addition to us other attractions, contains 
much valuable zoological information, communicated by an 
acute and accurate observer of nature, gives the following 
account of his becoming possessed of this noble bustard on 
tho banks of the Gariep. ‘ We shot a large bird of Hie 
bustard kind, which was called Wilde Paauw (Wild Pea¬ 
cock), This name is here very wrongly applied, ax the 
bird to which it properly belongs differs from this in every 
respect. There arc indeed thrift, or perhaps four, birds to 
which, in different districts, this appellation is given. Tho 
present species, which is called Kori in the Sirhuana lan¬ 
guage, measured, in extent of wing, not less than seien 
feet, and in hulk and weight wus almost greater than somo 
of the people could manage. The under part of the body 
was white, but tho upper part wnsiCbvored with fine linos 
of black on a light cbe-tnut-coloured ground. The tail and 
quill feathers partook of the genera! colouring of the back 
the .shoulders were marked with large blotches of black and 
white, and the top of The head was black ; the feathers of 
the occiput were elongated into a crest r those of the neck 
were also elongated, loose, narrow, and pointed, and were 
f a Whitish colour marked with numerous transverse hoes 
f black. The irides were of u beautiful, pellucid, change¬ 
able. silvery, fernigineous colour. A icpre-cntatam of the 
head ol the Kori Jiusturd there copied), is given ht the end 
of the chapter. Its body Was so thickly protected by feathers 
that our largest sized shot made no impression ; and. taught 
by experience, the hunters never fire ut it but with a bullet. 
It i- reckoned the best, of the winged game m the country, 
lint onlv on account of its size, but because it is always 
found to abound in fat. The meat of it is not unlike that 
of a turkey, but is certainly superior, as possessing the 
flavour of game.’ 



[Hcnrtof Otiikort.) 


Tn the first part of the 3rd vol, of the "Descriptive and 
illustrated Catalogue qf the physiological series of com¬ 
parative Anatomy, - contained in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in London, a work in every way 
worthy of the grand collection which it describes, there is 
represented at plate 33, fig. 3, tho head of a bustard (Otis 
tarda) with tho auditory feathers or ‘auricular*’ spread out, 
so as to expose the external- aperture and passage of the 
ear; the anterior feathers being shown as pressed forwards, 
and the posterior feathers in their place, the anterior sur¬ 
face of the external meatus and the membrane tympana 
are brought into view. 

• Soo TraveltvC Dcuhamaud CJiuipcrtvin. JppeiKtis, p, )19, 4ta. edition. 
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♦ BUT 

BUTCHERBIRD, [Laniad*.) 

* BUTE, JOHN STUART, third EAJtL OP, was the 
eldest son of John earl of Bute, iu tire Scottish peerage, and 
of Lady Anno Camp belt, daughter of the first dute of Ar¬ 
gyll. He was born in UftS. and received his education at 
Eton. He was introducea'to public life in February, 1137, 
by being elected one of the sixteen Scottish representative 
peers. Such at least is the ootnmon account, which adds 
that he was went up in the same character to every suc¬ 
ceeding parliament till the year 1 780. But in a sketch of 
his early life, quoted from a publication called * The Con¬ 
trast,' in the ‘ History of the Late Minority,’ it is said, 'He 
was o man that at no time of life had opportunity or inclina¬ 
tion of applying to business. When young lie was disposed 
to gaiety ; and though having been at tire close of a session 
elected one of the sixteen peers, yet by his opposing, right 
or wrong, all measures of government, ho was at the next 
election excluded, and then in disgust retired to an isle in 
the kingdom of Scotland, where lie spent many years in 
close raonaaterial retirement.’ If ail this ever happened, it 
probably took place, not m 1737, but some years before, on 
nis coming of age. 

From 1737 he appeals to have proceeded in a steady 
course of court favour. In that year ho was appointed one 
of the Lords Commissioners of Police in Scotland, a Board 
winch was suppressed in 1782. It was probably iu this year 
also that he was introduced to the notice of Frederick Prince 
of Wales. Of the circumstances of this introduction ‘The 
Contrast’ gives the following curious account - — 1 The duchess 
of Queensbcrry havuig entertained her friends with the 
play of the Fair Penitent, the part of Lothario fill to the 
lot of his lordship, in which lie succeeded so much belter 
than in his late performances in the character of a states¬ 
man, that he was groatly admired, and particularly by his 
late Royal Highness Frederick Primfe of Wales, who took 
great notice of this occasional Roscius, and invited him to 
Leicester House.' In August, 1738, he was made a Knight 
of the Thistle, ami a few days after one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to the princo. On the death of Frederick in 
March, 1751, Lord Bulc retired for some lime to the coun¬ 
try; but he is believed to have been consulted by the prin¬ 
cess in regard to all points connected with the education of 
her son, afterwards George III. He was eventually ap¬ 
pointed Groom of the Stole to that young prince. * When 
it was proposed to settle the present king's household, as 
prince of Wales,' says Junius (note to Letter XXXV.), ' it 
is well known that the carl of Bute was forced into it iu 
direct opposition to the late king's inclination. That was the 
salient point from which all the mischiefs and disgraces of 
the present reign took life and motion. From that moment 
Lord Buto never suffered tho prince of Wales to he an in¬ 
stant out of his sight.’ Mr. Adolphus, in his * History of 
the Roigu of George III.,' states that Blackslone at that 
time put the most interesting parts of Iris ‘Commentaries' 
into the hands of Lord Bute, by whom they were laid before 
the prince. Various notices respecting Lord Buto, while 
holding office in the establishment of Leicester House, may | 
be found in the ‘ Diary' of Bubb Dodington. 

Ori the accession of George III. (October, 1760), Lord 
Bute, who had obtained a great ascendency over the mind 
of his pupil, was Bwurn a member of the privy council, and 
made Oioom of the Stole. In March, 17G1, he resigned that 
office, mid was appointed one of the principal Secretaries of 
State. This elevation of the favourite to a place in the 
government was effected by the dismissal of Mr. Legge, tho 
able chancellor of tho exchequer, and by the concerted 
resignation of tho earl of Hohlerness. into whose place Bute 
stepped, in consideration of a handsome pension, and the 
reversion of the wardenship of the Cinque Ports. Mr. Pitt 
however still continued for some time longer nominally at the 
head of tho administration. On the 5th of October Mr. Pitt 
retired from the cabinet before tbc growing influence of tho 
new secretary. Qf the heads or the old Whig Connexion, 
the duke of Newcastle, who was First Lord of the Treasury, 
still clung to office ; but at length, on tho 29th of May, 

1762, ho resigned, and Lord Bute was appointed his suc- 
rcssQjt,' On the 22ml of September following he'was ad¬ 
mitted a Knight of the Gartor. On the 4th of April, 176 J, 
his countess had been created a British peeress, by the title 
of Baroness Mountstuart, with remainder to her issue male 
by his lordship. 

The history of the administration of Lord Bute belongs to 
the history of the country. ft is written by the pen of a 
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bitter opponent, in the first eleven chapters of the work en • 
titled ‘The History of the Minority,’ the objeot of which is 
a defence of the .politics of Lord Chatham and'. Earl Tempi* 
Wilkes's weekly paper, the ‘ North Briton,’ which. began 
and ended with Lord Bute's administration, is also through¬ 
out oocupied in the abuse of -his lordship gad everything 
connected with him. The ‘NoHh Bi'iton’ was'set up in 
opposition to the ' Briton,' a paper egtablijfhgd in the inte¬ 
rest of the minister. One of the principal tjfljecta of Burke's 
celebrated * Thoughts on the Cause or the Present Discon¬ 
tents' (published in 1780), is to expose what he describes as 
the now project or system of government contrived and at¬ 
tempted to l>e carried into effect by this minister. But he 
observes, ‘Thissystem has not. arisen solelyTrcm the ambi¬ 
tion of Lord Bute, but from tho circumstances whieh . fa¬ 
voured it. . . . Wt should have been tried with it if the 
oarl of Buto had never existed; and it will warn,neither a 
contriving head nor active members, when the'tkm'of Bute 
exists no longer.' Lord Bute occupies a largo share of the 
lafter part of Dodington's * Diary,’ which however only copies 
down to the 6th of February, 1761 ; but Mr. Adolphus, in 
the Appendix to tho first volume of his History, has printed 
a series of ‘ Letters between Lord Bute and Lord Mokombu 
(Dodington) on the state of parlies and politics, previous to 
and during Lord Bute’s administration,’ which he had ob¬ 
tained from Mr. Penruddooke Wyndliatn, tho publisher of 
the J Diary.’ 

Whatever were his merits or his demerits. Lord Bute was 
certainly the most unpopular English minister of modern 
times. While lie madly attempted to govern the country 
by the king's name alone, he had opposed to him not only 
ail the old factions of the stato, which he aimed at putting 
down and destroying, but the whole nation. Forced by 
circumstances, therefore, as well as on principle, for ho pro¬ 
fessed to hold the doctrine that tho ministers were not really 
tho executive government, but literally only the servants or 
clerks of the crown, he surrounded himself while ip pqwer 
by individuals in general utterly incapable of adding strength 
to his ministry by their abilities or personal importance. The 
late Lord Liverpool, indeed, then Mr. Jenkinson, was his 
private secretary ; but ids chancellor of the exchequer, for 
instance, was Sir Francis Dashwood, afterwards Lord De- 
spenscr, a person wholly incompetent. 

The only important event in Lord Bute's administration 
was the termination of tho war with France, by the peace of 
Paris, concluded February 1 0th, 1763. It was long a strong 
popular belief that the English minister was bribed by 
France to consent to this treaty ; but no evidence worthy of 
credit was ever brought foivvard to confirm this rumour. 
On tho 8th of April, 1763, Lord Bute suddenly, resigned. 
His friends generally gave out at the time that ho had 
taken office only with the purpose uf bringing the war to an 
end, and that, in now retiring lie only lbilowed a determi¬ 
nation which ho had from 1 he first openly avowed. His own 
account however is somewhat different, as it is given in a 
letter to a fricml, which has been published by Mr. Adol¬ 
phus.—‘ Single,' he there says, • in u cabinet of my own 
forming, no soul in the house of lords to support me except 
two peers (Lords Denbigh and Pomfret), bulb the secretaries 
of state silent, and the lord chief justice, whom I brought 
myself into office, voting for me, yet speaking against me— 
the ground I tread upon is so hollow, that 1' am afraid not 
only of falling myself, but of involving my royal master in 
my ruin : it is time fbr mo tb retire.’ His lordship s own 
powers of oratory were not such as to make up fbr the 
silence of his colleagues. He expressed himself with a 
deliberate pomposity of utterance, his words slowly dropping 
out at regular intervals, which the witty Charles Towns- 
hend used to call the minister'* minute guns. 

Though Lord Bute retired from office he still retained the 
confidence of the king j and he undoubtedly nominated his 
immediate successors. In the following August, also, when 
the sudden death of the earl of Egromont, ®ne of the secre¬ 
taries of state, again shook the new cabinet, - he engaged in 
a negotiation, which came to nothing, with the view of 
bringing Lord Chatham into office. Lord Bute’s continued 
influence, as supposed to be exerted behind the throne, was 
long tt favourite tbpieof fajpular deehunetion; but certainly 
no proof of the fbet was ever brought forward. We have 
heard on good authority, that not long after he ceased to he 
minister, the king mo day met him in the gardens at 
Kew, and turned hte i back upon him. ' 

According to Sir Egertoa Brydges, in hu edition of Col- 
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lin«> ‘ Peeress.’ Lord Bute ‘ passed tbe last six or seven 
years of his life in the most; deep and unbroken retirement, 
principally at a marine villa, which he built on tbe edge of 
tbe cliff at Christchurch, in Hampshire, overlooking the 
Needles and the Isle of Wight. Here his principal-delight 
wasto listenW'flie mclancuoJy roar of the sea.’ ‘He was 
morie fond.of the'alienee*,' it is added, ‘than of works of 
imagination jtjkt his favourite study was botany, on whicli 
he printed at’fug own expense a work in nine volumes 
qdarto, of platesapportaining only to England'. Only twelve 
copies were printed, of which the expense amounted to 
Ifi.COfll.’ Lord Bute had the merit of being a liberal patron 
of mon of genius, both in literature and the arts. Among 
others, Dr. Johnson, and Home, the author of the tragedy 
pf'Douglas,' wove indebted to him, tjie one for a pension, 
tlie other for a place. The aremtects George and Robert 
Adamsjt.tthd Joshua Kirby, vtere all employed and munifi¬ 
cently dttoouraged by hint, Tire first part oLKirby’s * Per¬ 
spective of Architecture* (published in 1761) contains ythe 
description and use of a new instrument, called the Archi¬ 
tectonic Sextor,’ which is stated to have been invented by 
the Earl of Bute. He employed Robert Adams to build a 
splendid mansion for him at Luton Boo, near St. Alban’s, 
whore he amassed n valuable library, and one of tbe richest 
collections of paintings, especially of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools, in the kingdom. (See a description of the library 
and gallery in the Gentlemans Magasii\p for 1817, Part 
2nd.) He died at liis house in South Audley-street, Lon¬ 
don, on the 10th of March, 1792. Ho had married ia 1736, 
Mary, the only daughter of Edward Wortley Montagu, of 
Wortley, in Yorkshire: and by that lady, who eventually 
inherited a large fortune by the death of licr brother, Ed¬ 
ward W. Montagu, the traveller, he had seven sons and six 
daughters. His eldest son was, in 1796, created Marquess 
of Bute, in the British peerage. 

BUTEA. [Ptkrocarpus.] 

BUTESHIRE consists of the islands of Bute, Arran, 
Inehmaruock, and the Oumbraes, in the Frith of Clyde, on 
the W. coast of Scotland. [Arran.] 

The island of Bute is about 6 miles from Ayrshire, and 
half u mile from Cowal in Argyleshire. It is about 18 
miles long anil 4 or 5 in breadth. To the N. it is elevated, 
rocky, and barren; the central part is diversified by hills, 
valleys, and fertile tracts; and the S. end is hilly and 
divided from tho rest of the island by a low and sandy 
plain called Langal-cborid. From Kilehattan Hill, in the 
S. district, there is an extensive prospect. The coast is 
rocky and indented by hays; the soil consists of clay, 
loam, and sand, with moss lying on gravel. The greater 
part of the arable land is inclosed and cultivated ; bur- 
lcy, oats and potatoes are raised: turnips and artificial 
grasses have been introduced with success. 

The minerals are limestone, freestone, slate, and some 
indifferent coal. Beds of coral and shells of considerable 
thickness aro found in many places half a mile from tho 
sea-couat. Rothesay, a small royal burgh on the N.E. coast 
at tho bottom of an extensive bay, was formerly frequented 
by herring-boats, and it is now a favourite watering-place. 
The castle, which was sometimes inhabited by the kings of 
Scotland, and afterwards by the Bute family, was burnt in 
1685 by the Marquis of Argyle, and is now in ruins. In 
former times there were 10 or 12 churches and 30 her¬ 
mitages in this island. In tho S.. part of the island there 
is a place called the Devil's Cauldron, which is formed of 
stone without cement; the walls are now only a few feet in 
height and 10 in breadth; the area 30 feet in diameter: 
the object of the erection is unknown. 

Inchmarnock, an island on tbe W. coast of Bute, about 
a mile in length, contains ISO seres of arable land and 340 
of moor and pasture. Its minerals and agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are the same as Bute: it was a seat of the Culdees. 

The. Cumbraes are two islands opposite the E. coast of 
Bute, and separated from Amringham, in Ayrshire, by 
a narrow- channel called Fairly Road. Little Cumbrae js 
a mile longhand half a mile broad, A lighthouse 
was erected on tlte, highest part of the island,ip 1750. 
Great Cumbrae, two miles from Ayrshire and thftee from 
Bute, is separated from Little Cumbrae by. a channel, three- 
quarters of a mile broad. It is about 24 miles long and 

bread. The surface contains 2300 acres, a few of which 
are under cultivation. The villago cf Milnport has a con¬ 
venient-harbour, and. is frequented as a watering-place, Or 
the E, coast two rocks called Rippel Walls, distant from 


each other 500 feet, and stretching- in parallel lines across 
a pltdn, aTe comaesed oftho same materials as the bnSultic 
rocks at 8taffa,.5ut are not columnar. 

By the Scotch' Reform Act the burgh of Rothesay was 
made part of tho oonnty of Hip*, which sends ona mem¬ 
ber to parliament. * 

The population 6f But%hire, in 1831. was 14,151. The 
island of Little Chrnbi'a#*fes inhabited in 1831 by three 
families, those of a grazier or rablnt-catcher, a fisherman, 
and a lighthouse keeper, -making in all 1 ! persons. More 
than 200 males, upwards of twenty years of age, are era- 
ploy ed as weavers in tile county of .Bute: of these 90 are 
in tlio parish of Rothesay, 66 in Great Cumbrae, and 46 
at Kilmory weave cotton goods in a wholesale manner, the 
intereourso of that place with Glasgow by steam-boats being 
cheap and rapid. Since 1821 the population of the parishes 
of Kilbride and Kdmory have respectively diminished 68 
and 56 persons, owing to emigration to American -The 
enlargement o'f fauns awl removal of cotters has decreased 
the population of the parish of Rothesay 333 persona, while 
the influx of strangers has added to the burgh 710 persons. 

From the returns from sheriffs m 1,826, it appears that 
the number of schools in Buteshire was then two schools in 
the parish'of Cumbrae, a parish-school containing eighty 
scholars, and u private one cowaimng thirty-five; the pri¬ 
vate schoolmaster was supported by fees of 2s. erf. per 
quarter for reading, and 3s. tar writing, and by working at 
the looms during vacant hours. The parish schoolmaster 
was supported by school-fees, and a salary which amounted 
for the year ending 1835 to 3Of. Gaelic and English have 
both been taught from time immemorial in the parish of 
Kilmory, It has five schools, attended by about forty pupils 
each; the teachers of each of which receive a portion of the 
salary. Besides these there are seven private; they'aro 
taught only (luring tile summer and winter quarters, and 
their average attendance is about thirty-five. There arc 
three teachers who have salaries on a legal provision in the 
parish of Kilbride; and besides these there are two other 
schools, to one of which there is a small salary attached. 
By tlie Scotch Reform Bill the borough of Rothesay was 
mnde part of the county of Bute. 

BUTLER, CHARLES, was born in London of uRoman 
Catholic family in 1750. Ho was tho son of Mr. James 
Butler, who was the youngest son of Simon Butler of Apple- 
tree, Northamptonshire : his mother's name was Grano. 
After receiving the rudimonts of education at a Roman 
Catholic school at Hammersmith, he was sent to tho 
English college at Douay, where, according to his own 
account, the scholars were excellently instructed in their 
religion, and the classics were well taught; ' but writing, 
arithmetic, and geography were little thought of, modern 
history was scarcely mentioned, and but smalt regard was 
paid to manners.' The discipline was somewhat ascetic, 
and its object was far more to qualify those trained under 
it to become obedient members of a particular church, than 
to be useful and active citizens of general society. 

From Douay Mr. Butler removed to Lincoln’s Inu, where 
he entered on the study of the law, and ultimately practised 
as a conveyancer: the remainder of his life may he com¬ 
prised in the history of his numerous publications. He 
first appeared before tho public anonymously, in an essay 
published in 1773, ‘ On Houses of Industry,’ written at the 
request of Sir ITarbord Htirbord, afterwards Lord Suffield, 
and of a Mr. Chad, afterwards created a baronet. It chiefly 
related to the county of Norfolk, beyond which, as its author 
very modestly says of it, it obtained very little circulation. 
Five years afterwards he wrote a morn important pamphlet 
‘ On the 1-egality of Impressing Seamen.' It was favour¬ 
ably received, and procured for him the’ aeqiuaintanco of 
Lord Sandwich,,at that time first lord of the admiralty, who 
wrote a few pages in tho second edition, and of Wcdderburnc, 
then soliaitor-genei'ul, and afterwards Lord Loughborough. 
The chief arguments and authorities were token from the 
speech of Sir Michael Forster, in the case of Alexander 
Broadfoot, who was indicted far the murder of a sailor, being 
one of a party that endeavoured to impress him. So little ori¬ 
ginal matter is added in the pamphlet to the arguments of Sir 
M. Forster, that Mr. Butler afterwards refused to admit it into 
tho general collection of his works. In the following yeaFMr. 
Butler prepared a speech, which Lord Sandwich delivered 
in the House of Lords, in defence of his government of 
Greenwich Hospital; and about the same time, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Wilkes, he appeared as an inquirer into the 
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wthorshtp of Junius. A letter, including the remits of 
tneir conversations, was printed without Mr. Butler » know¬ 
ledge ill the * Anti-Jacobm Review,' and it is reprinted in 
hl» ‘ Reminiscences.’ It rather disputes the claim* of all 
the candidates who have tieen brought forward from time to 
time, than affirms the pretensions of any one of them. In 
the additional remarks made on the reprint in the ‘ Remi¬ 
niscences.' Mr. Butler seems inclined to believe that Junius 
himself has never been detected : that he was of too high 
a rank to be bought, and that Sir Philip Francis waa his 
amanuensis. Mr. Butter next engaged himself in the pro¬ 
fessional task of continuing and completing Mr. Hargrave's 
edition of*Coke upon Littleton.' Eleven years had been 
employed by the first editor on half of the work. Four terms 
was the short period allotted to Mr. Butler for the execution 
of the remainder. The value of the original is well known 
to lawyers, but it perhaps is scarcely so well appreciated 
without the bar as it deserves to be. The following testi¬ 
mony may be little expected :—* It is very remarkable,' says 
Mr. Butler, ‘ that some English gentlemen, nowise con¬ 
nected with the profession of the law, beguiled their tedious 
exile at Verdun with a serious perusal of Coke upon Little¬ 
ton, and have often spoken of tho great mental delight 
which it afforded them.’ Numerous editions of Coke 
upon Littleton followed at intervals during the life of 
Mr. Butler. To this work succeeded * I?ora> Juridical 
suhseciva*. being a connected series of notes respecting 
tho geography, chronology, and literary history of the 
principal codes and original documents of the Grecian, 
Roman, feudal, and canon law-,’ an outline of very great 
use to the historian as well as to the lawyer. Mr. Butler 
also superintended a new edition of Fearnc's ‘Essay on 
Contingent Remainders," and he contributed to Mr. Sea¬ 
ward's * Anecdotes’an ‘Essay on the Character of Lord 
Mansfield's Forensic Eloquence.' The • Horse Biblical' 
comes next, and is perhaps tlie most popular of all Mr. 
Butler's works. It had long engaged his thoughts, and 
a private edition of the first part had been primed before 
it* completion in 1797. The first part professes to 
contain an historical and literary account of the original 
text, early versions, and printed editions of the Old and 
New Testaments; tho second to embrace a similar account 
of the Kqran, the Zend-Avasta, the Kings, and the Edda. 
It is free from party theological spirit, and it speedily ran 
through five editions. In 1806 me great change in the 
constitution of the Austrian dominions induced Mr. Butler to 
draw up, chiefly from Anderson and Koch, a succinct his¬ 
tory of tho geographical and political revolutions of the 
Orman empire ; and his pen, for the remainder of his life, 
was largely employed on subjects regarding his own church, 
which are collected in his general works. Among them arc 
several biographies, drawn up with spirit nml accuracy ; 
lives of Boss net, of Fenelon, of Abbe de Raced. abbot of 
La Trappe, of St. Vincent of Paul, of Erasmus, of 
l troll us, of Henri Marie de Boudon, of Thomas ft Kempis, 
of tho Chancellor L Hrtpitul, &o., and of his own uncle 
the Rev. Alban Butler, author of ‘Lives of the Saints,' 
a work which Mr. Butler himself continued. The relief pro¬ 
posed to be given to the Roman Catholics in 1795 occa¬ 
sioned three books. Written in conjunction with Joseph 
Wilkes, a Benedictine, and named, from the colour of t.licir 
covering, t‘ Blue Book*.' It i* needless to sav that. Mr. 
Btltler w.t« a strenuous advocate of Roman Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, and that much of the successful progress of that 
measure is to be attributed to the ‘Historical Memoirs of, 
the English, Irish, and Scottish Catholics,’ 1819. Hitherto 
he had abstained from controversy, but the appearance of 
Dr. Southey'* ‘ Book of the Church' engaged him in a series 
ot letters to that writer, and afterwards in two replies to 
t hft ; present bishop of London, and to the Rev. George 
Townsend, They were written in a spirit of gentleness 
very seldom found In similar publications. The first volume 
of his ‘ Reminiscences,' chiefly containing the history of his 
literary Kfe, waa published in 1822, the second i*t 1827. 
They contain some very interesting details, hut are expressed 
in the cramped style of most autobiographies. As a con¬ 
veyancer Mr. Bailor had full praertoc, and he was tho first 
of his communion who was called to the bur after the Relief 
Act in 1791. Hewa* afterwards made kidg's Counsel. He 
married in early life, and left two daughters, one of whom 
married Andrew H. Lynch, Esq., of the Chancery bar, and 
the other Lieut. Col. Stonor. Mr. Butler died at his own . 
house in Great Ormoad Street, London, leaving behind him j 


an unblemished efiaraoter and a considerable literary repu¬ 
tation, June 2, 1832. {Obituary In the ‘ Gentleman'* 
Magazine.' Sept. 1832; Remini*c*nce>.{ 

BUTLER, JAMES. [Onwotro, Du** or.] 

BUTLER. JOSEPH, born at Wantage in Berkshire in 
1692, was the son of Thomas Butler, a respeothble shopkeeper, 
and a diRsenter of the Presbyterian denomination. He re¬ 
ceived the rudiments of his education in theTree grammar- 
school at Wantage, whence he was removed to the Dissenting 
Aoadomy of Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, then superin¬ 
tended by Mr. J ones, w ho had the singular fortune of having 
for pupils, with the view of being ordained to the Presby¬ 
terian ministry, three young men, afterwards prelates of the 
Established Church—Chandler, Butler, and Seeker; the 
two latter were contemporaries. It was here that Butler 
gave the first proofs of the peculiar bent of his mind to ab¬ 
struse speculation. Being dissatisfied with the argument 
<i jvrinri of Dr. Samuel Clarke in hia ‘ Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God,’ be ventured, being then only 
in his twenty-second year, to express by a letter his doubts, 
and to offer his objections, to that acute writer. Dr. Clarke 
was for a time unacquainted with the name of his corre¬ 
spondent. The manner in which he replied to Butler's ob¬ 
jections, and the fact of his publishing the letters in which 
they were conveyed, with his own answers, in subsequent 
editions of bis work, sufficiently show that he felt the re¬ 
marks of his youthful correspondent to be not without their 
weight. 

About this time Butler was led to a more particular exa¬ 
mination of the tenets of the religious body to which he be¬ 
longed, the result of which, after some natural opposition 
from his father, accompanied with remonstrances from several 
respectable Presbyterian divines, was a recession from Pres¬ 
byterianism, and a conformity to the Church of England. 
His views being thus changed, he entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, in Marrh, 1714, arid soon after was admitted into 
holy orders. While at Oriel he formed a friendship with 
Mr. Edward Talbot, the second son of Dr. Talbot, bishop of 
Durham, a circumstance to which he appears to have owed 
his subsequent promotion. In 1 718 he was recommended by 
Mr. Talbot and Dr. Clarke to Sir Joseph Jekyll, Master of the 
Rolls, by wlioin be was appointed preacher at the Rolls. In 
1 721, on being presented by Bishop Talbot to the rectory of 
Haughton, near Darlington, he divided his residence between 
the Rolls and his parochial benefice. Ill 1724 he received 
Stanhope, one of the wealthiest but roost retired rectories in 
England, from the same patron, in exchange for Haughton. 
In ] 726 he resigned the Rolls preachership, and Went to 
reside upon his rectory of Stanhope. In the same year he 
published a volume of fifteen sermons preached at the Rolls. 
These sermons are, upon bis own acknowledgment, of a 
somewhat abstruse character, which arises as much from 
the method as from the scope of his argument, which is to 
demonstrate vice to be ‘ a violation or breaking; in upon our 
nature.' Ho wished to show that man was formed lor virtue, 
and that vice is a departure from his intended condition; 
to pr.no that, religion and virtue were primarily natural to 
mar.; that they constitute order, whereas their opposite is 
disorder. Although his-object might have been effected by 
the more direct proof that ‘ Vico is contrary to tho nature 
and reason of things,' he chose the other method, as ' in a 
peculiar manner adapted to satisfy a fair mind, and as more 
easily applicable to the several particular relations and cir¬ 
cumstance* in life.' Tho first three sermons Ore entitled, 
‘Upon Human Nature; dr, Man considered sea Moral 
Agent.’ That man is made for society, i« evident.from all 
we know of him ; the very-parts of his body show depend¬ 
ence one on another; and it is, no wresting of .words or of 
argument to carry the comparison fiirthar, and to *how that 
mankind in general is $ HSy made up trf ft number and 
variety of members, TikO ftejitatursd body, f . 4 # it is the 
office or hia own several cdfiapsaetit parts, or members, each 
to assist and benefit the odoers, so it la jilt duty of each 
member of society to promote the general.fwkre; and any 
deviations frotathis rule, which,** in faet i jtVfc of nature, 
have beefi the tfovkaiona of igndnfooe afcd '*&»." 7Tho author 
establishes hi* jpofesi by tferee w Mh.J ftrst, there i* in man 

a natural principle of benevolende, 'vwiifch is, in its degree to 
society, what self-love is to the individual; and- that there 
is such a principle, appears from the existerMMttid operation 
of those feeling*, which are called affedietia. Are we 
not inclined to love, to friendship, to oompsesten? That 
we are thus inclined in any degree is ebough for the 
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purpose. Tt matters not how narrow and obscure these 
fmslmgs are. If they exist at ait, they * prove the assor- 
tkm, end point out what we wepe designed for.' Secondly, 
there are several affections or passions distinct hoth from 
ljent'Volenoe and self-love, which in general contribute 
and lead tts to public good as really os to private. Thirdly, 
there is a principle of reflection, by which men approve 
or disapprove of their own actions; this is conscience, 
which faculty tends to restrain men from doing mis- 
ehier to one another, and leads them to do good. That 
man has evil dispositions is no objection to this mode of 
argument, Jor his ungovorned passions incline him to act 
agnirmt his own interests, as well as against the interests of 
others. The pure nature of man then would lead him to 
right conduct in society, or what we denominate virtue. To 
understand the purpose of a being, we must ascertain the 
bent of his true nature; and, where the true nature is known, 
there can be no difficulty. The illustration used is that of 
the eye. The eye is designed for vision; and, as we are not 
to judge of first design from any stnto of defect into Which 
it may have casually fallen, neither are we to judge of the 
true nature of man from any present perversion or inclina¬ 
tion ; and the objection to Ills argument, * that nature is 
that to which any man is most inclined, and that the fol¬ 
lowing of nature is but a following of inclination, which may 
be different in different individuals,’ is answered by an ex¬ 
planation of the term. * By nature,' he says, * is often meant 
no more than some principle in man, without regard either 
to the kind or degree of it.' This however is manifestly 
wrong; for the same person may have contrary principles, 
driving or urging him contrary ways. Again, 1 Nature is 
frequently spoken of as consisting in those passions which 
are strongest, and most influence the actions.’ This is 
wrong too. Men are certainly now vicious, as it wdre, by 
nature; hut they are so because their nature is dete¬ 
riorated, and the argument refers to the original and pure 
nature. In neither of these senses is man's primary nature 
to be received, because, to follow nature in either of them, 
would be a wandering from the original design, and a fol¬ 
lowing of what had become faulty. The text of the second 
sermon shows the meaning in which the word nature ought 
to be used. * For when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law are a law unto themselves. Which show 
the works of the law written in their hearts, their con¬ 
sciences also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean¬ 
while accusing or else excusing one another.' Conscience 
makes man a moral agent. It justifies and it condemns. 
It cannot justify what is wrong; it cannot condemn what is 
right; right, therefore, is natural to man, unit determined 
by the testimony of eonscienco alone. After establishing 
the supremacy of conscience, he forms his notion of human 
nature, in the following of which virtue is said to consist, 
and the deviation from which is vice. 'As the idea of a 
civil constitution implies in it united strength, various sub¬ 
ordinations, under one direction, that of the supreme au¬ 
thority, the different strength of each particular member of 
the society not coming into the idea; whereas, if you leave 
out the subordination, the union, and the one direction, you 
destroy and lose it: so reason, several appetites, passions, 
and affections prevailing in different degrees of strength, is 
not that idea or notion of human nature; but that nature 
consists in these several principles considered as having a 
natural respect to each other, in the several passions being 
naturally subordinate to the one superior principle of reflec¬ 
tion or conscience. Every bias, instinot, propension within, 
is a real part of our nature, but not the whole. Add to 
these (he superior feculty, whose office it is to adjust, ma¬ 
nage, and preside over them, and lake in this its natural 
superiority, and you complete jqjfr.'taMdf human nature.’ 
A deviation from it, or its viptyptoih.be th" 3 defines: ‘ And 
as in civil government the wBssiltatieii is broken in upon 
and violated by wore* and strength prevailing over autho¬ 
rity, so tbq constf&itian of man is broken in upon and Vio¬ 
lated by the k ^teu ltie*#principles 
over that which « in its nathte supretpo over«tb# nU^Mait 
indeed cannot be considered** left to hitn*#W, t» «et as pre¬ 
sent inelingttag. may hnjcwpi '• tlie very ability of putting 
the qeestianaf * Is this I am going about right, or is ft 
wrong? It if'g^or is it evil?' implies an obligation to 
apt rightly, fbc vt^bows that be has a natural conception of 
right. The objetAjtQn, ’ Why should we be concerned about 
anything out Of mid beyond ourselves ?’ is thus removed. 


Are we, or can wo be, indifferent to disgrace, nogleet, * 
contempt ? Man M by nature disposed to aotidn ; and * upon 
comparing somo'actions with this nature, they appear suit 
able and correspondent to it: from comparison of othei 
actions with the same nature, there arises to our view some 
unsuitablonett or,, disproportion.’ Those which are most 
suitable to it are the law or design of nature; end that which 
promotes real happiness, or the true purpose of nature, is 
virtue. 

These sermons contain thp germ of those principles of 
analogy which were afterwards developed by the author in 
a separate work ; when viewed in all their parts aud bear¬ 
ings, they must, bo considered as one of the most successful 
attempts to explain the true nature of man as a moral agent, 
and to discover the springs qf human action. It has been 
observed by a recent writer (Austin, The Province o/Juri*- 
prudence determined , p. 109), ‘ In so far as I can gather his 
opinion from his admirablo sermons, it would seem that tho 
compound hypothesis (that is, the hypothesis compounded 
of the hypothesis of utility, and the hypothesis of the moral 
sense) was embraced by Bishop Butler. But of this I am 
not certain: for, from many passages in those sermons, we 
may infer that he thought the moral sense our only index 
and guide.' In this remark we concur: in several pajsages 
Butler seems to consider the moral sense as that by which 
we judge of the character of actions, and yet there are 
other passages which appeur to pr’ '$ us from adopting 
this conclusion. 

It is unnecessary to analyse the o,, er admirable dis¬ 
courses : that on the government of the tongue is a master¬ 
piece of its kind; and the sermons on resentment and for¬ 
giveness of injuries are equally remarkable for the profound 
insight into the principles by which human society is held 
together, and for their practical utility. 

To this volume, in a later edition, he appended six other 
sermons, preached on certain public occasions. One of 
these sermons (the fourth) is well calculated to meet certain 
objections that have been made to tho education of tho poor. 

His residence at Stanhope continued until 1733, when ho 
was drawn from his retirement by being appointed chaplain 
to Lord Chancellor Talbot. About the same time lie was pre¬ 
sented lty his patron to a prebend in the church of Rochester. 
This was done through the interposition of his friend and fel¬ 
low-pupil ,Seeker, who was anxious for his re-appearanno iu 
the world, and wished to see him in some more conspicuous 
station than tho rectory of Stanhope. Seeker, having taken 
occasion to mention him to Queen Caroline, her Majesty 
remarked that she thought he was dead ; and, not satisfied 
with his assurance to the contrary, she inquired of Arch¬ 
bishop Blackhurne, who replied, * No. madam, but he is 
buried.’ In 1738 Butler was appointed clerk of tho closet 
to tho queon, upon whom he was in constant attendance 
until her death in the fdllowing year. So highly indeed 
did she esteem him that she required his presence two 
hours every evening. Ho had lately produced his great 
work, ‘ The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the constitution and course of Nature, - which he had 
presented to her Majesty before publication, and which lie 
dedicated to the Lord Chancellor Talbot, * in aeknowledg 
inent of the highest obligations to the late Lord Bishop of 
Durham, and to himself.’ In this work it was his aim lo 
demonstrate the connexion between tho present and a 
future state, and to show that there could bo but one author 
of both, and consequently one general system of moral 
government by which they must be regulated. Qf this 
admirable work it has been justly observed, ‘ Upon the 
whqle, as Our author was the first who handled the argu¬ 
ment in proof of religion from analogy in a sot treatise, lie 
has undeniably merited the character of a first discoverer ; 
others indeed had occasionally dropped, some hints and re¬ 
marks of the argument, but Dr. Butler first brought it to a 
state of perfection. Tho treatise contains the finishing and 
completion of that way pf reasoning, the foundation whereof 
was laid in his sermon*.’, The year after tho death of 
Queen Caroline he was made bishop of Bristol ; and in 
1740 ho was presented,to tho deanery of St. Pauls, on 
which occasion he resigned, the rectory of Stanhope. One 
of his first acts <l$ patronage was to bestow on bis old roaster, 
Mr. Barton, master of tha school at Wantage, the rectory 
of Hutton inJEasex. Butler wo* always liberal in the ex¬ 
penditure of hi* money ; he laid out on the episcopal palace 
of Bristol 40001., and he was a munificent benefactor to 
charitable institutions. In 1746 he was appointed clerk of 
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the clout to dje Icing; *nd is 1750 vu translated to the: 
»ee of Durham, vacant bytbe death.of Dr., Edward Chand¬ 
ler, who had also boena pupil, OO atrendy mentioned') at 
the academy at Tifekesbury. The Short tltifc that ho held 
this soo .allowed, him to make only one visitation of liis 
diocese. The charga which he delivered to his clergy on 
that occasion subjected him to much animadversion. He 
hod begun by lamenting the general decay of religion, and 
noticed it ‘ as a complaint by all serious persons.' As an 
aid in remedying this evil he recommended his clergy to 
‘ keep as'well as they were able the ^form and face of reli¬ 
gion with decency and reverence, itfei in such a degree as 
to bring the thoughts of religion often to the minds of the 
people; uml to endeavour to make this form more and 
uioro sutiservu at to promote the reality and power of it:'- 
IIo insisted that although tllfe form,,wight and often did 
exist without the substance, yet that the substance could 
not bS preserved among mankind without toe form. Ho in¬ 
stanced the exaui pies of heathen, Mohammedan, and Homan 
Catholic countries, where the form had been vary influential 
in causing the superstition to sink deeply into the mind j 
and he inferred that true religion would, by tho samp rule, 
sink the more deeply with such aid into the minds ttf alL 
who should be serious and well disposed. These observa¬ 
tions* which, like all the remarks* of this profound thinker, 
show an intimate acquaintance with human nature, were 
strongly censured as savouring of popery, and ho wag par¬ 
ticularly attacked in a pamphlet entitled * A Serious Inquiry 
into the use and importance of External Religion, occasioned 
by some passages in the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Durham's Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese.' The 
very sentence in which ho says that the form is to he made 
4 subservient to promote thu reality and the power,’ ought 
to have been sufficient to protect him. Bishop Butler did 
not loug enjoy his last preferment. His health rapidly 
declined, and lie died at Bath on the lGth of June, 1752, 
and wus buried in Bristol cathedral. Ilis writings, though 
not numerous, arc sufficient to show the extent of his 
knowledge, the solidity of his judgment, and the great 
power* of his mind. His statement of a question is fair 
and candid, his reasoning is close and sincere, and his con¬ 
clusions nearly always just and convincing. His piety was 
unostentatious but fervent, with something from natural 
disposition ‘ and the grave dii'ectio#6f his studies approach¬ 
ing to gloom. A man whose thoughts were so seriously 
employed, whoso inquiries were of so abstruse a character, 
could hardly be otherwise. Still * no man ever more 
thoroughly possessed that meekness of wisdom which the 
apostle enjoins; he had noticed the expression for its 
beauty t his heart and disposition were conformed to it, and 
in high as in humble life it Was uniformly manifested in 
his conversation. Neither the consciousness of intellectual 
strength, nor the just, reputation which.he had thereby 
attained, nor the elevated station to which lie had boon 
raised, in the slightest degree injured2he natural modesty 
of his character, or tho mildness and sweetness of his 
temper.' His intercourse with clergy and laity was open 
and free; his income he considered to belong to his station, 
and not to himself; and so AHOfCugbly was this feeling of 
his understood that his relatives never indulged the ex¬ 
pectation of pecuniary benefit frmn hi* death. It was liis 
remark, un Tfis promotion to Durham, ‘ If would he a 
tucluricLily thing in the cluse of life to have tin reflections 
to entertain oneself with, that one had spent the revenues 
of the bishopric of Durham in a sumptuous course of living, 
and enric.hod one's frionds with the promotions of it, instead 
of really having set oneself to do, good, and to promote 
worthy men.’ It has already been stated that he was 
accused of a disposition to popery, in consequence of. some 
expressiousin hie .charge to the clergy of Durham. "This 
charge wa* repeated by an anonymous writer fifteen years 
after hi* death, add was made to rest chiefiy'en the circum¬ 
stance of bis having put tip a cross in the episcopal chapel 
of Bristol. It was also asserted that he had died in com¬ 
munion with the elwrch of Rgtte. His friend Sedan-, at 
that timeartMwbop of Canterbury, satisfactorily drtproved 
the Sta did nu t deny that tho bishop had erected 

the (rtfls*, hut this, he contended, Was iio manifestation of 
t«ipery; it Wa* merely a* an emblem and a memorial of 
the ChristiaaNjhith. With respect,, to Jhts having died in 
communion-Wwi the ohuroh of Home, the circumstance 
was not even hinted at until fifteen year* after bis death; 
and it is clearly shown', by the testimony of those who 
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attended him in . his list illness, thaf there is no truth in the 
stkemeny'vM ffl t f. Bfltlsr was paver married. Big work* 
me coll^^ Mips U^Ittmes 8vo.® which have been several 

UCtEkRIjSAMIJEL, was horn at Stronsham, in Wor¬ 
cestershire, about 1612, and educated in tfeo Free-School at 
Worcester. The finances of bis father, wha.*a» a smaU 
farmer, would not allow him' to. bp matrir4jpg£d at Cam¬ 
bridge, to which university lie adsmffl and his proficiency ip 
learning entitled him to proceed, ■’.accordingly' ne engaged 
ns clerk to Mr. Jeffereys, an eminent justice of the peitovnf 
Carlscroom, in his native county, Here in his lejsure hoinW 
ho employed himself in studying history, poetry, music, and 
painting; some specimens uf his skill in the list-nausS# 
art existed not long since, and it is said were-mf Worth* 
preserving. We know not liow he afterwards obtained an 
introduction to Elizabeth CoUntess of Kent, but under her 
patronage ho bad access to a well-stocked library, and en¬ 
joyed the conversation of the learned Selden. He entered 
afterwards into the service of Sir Samuel Luke, a knight 
of antient family in Bedfordshire, who had been oru of 
Cromwell's commanders, and is supposed to have been 
the prototype of the character of Hudibras, After the Re¬ 
storation he became secretary to Richard Earl ot Carbary, 
Lord President of the Principality of Wales, who; on 
the revival of the court of the Marches, made him steward 
of Ludlow Castle, soon after which he married Mrs. 
Herbert, a gentlewoman of good family, whose fortune 
was lost to him by being invested in l»d securities. It 
is also said that he was secretary to tjKrjhtieond Georg** 
Viiliers, Duke of Buckingham, when beVraa chancellor of 
Cambridge. With that nobleman, with the Earl of Dorset, 
and with many other wits of the time, he certainly lived 
on terras of familiar intercourse; yet he died, as is believed, 
ill great poverty in 1680, and Was buried in tho churchyard 
of St. Paul's, Covont Garden, at the expense of his friend 
Mr. William Longuevillo, a bencher pf the Inner Temple, 
who, according to common report, rescued him from abso¬ 
lute starvation, and after his death became possessed of lus 
paporg. 

The flrst part of Hudibras, containing three cantos, was 
published in 1663, and soon became eminently popular, 
and was much quoted even at court. In the next year 
appeared tho second part. The third part*which dues run 
bring the poem to a conclusion, was not published till 1 1C78. 
Three small volumes of posthumous works wene pllblishe.l, 
as Johnson says, *1 know not by whom collected ,qr by 
what authority ascertained.' fwo more, undoubtedly ge¬ 
nuine, were afterwards printwl|toMr.Tliyei.of Maadhestcr. 
Some of his posthumous poeraswe very obscene, > 

Such is the scanty record of perhaps the Tpufrk^Mtjto, .writer 
in our language. ‘The event's of his life,*.' bio¬ 

grapher whom we .have already cited, ‘wro variously stated, 
and all that cap be told with certainly is thpthe Wirt' poor. 
On a work sd well known t» Butler's Hudibras it ikscarcely 
necessary to make a single remark. Voltaire has well said 
of it that it unites tho wit,of Don Quixote with that of the 
Sti'y re Mcmppt o. Hudibras, tho hero, is a Presbyterian 
justice, who, tired with the same sjiecies of madness as the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes, undertakes the refortbSfSjf abuses, 
in company with his Squire Ralph, an Iifficpen|jj|Uit'ts]erk, 
with whom he is almost always engaged in coS^verBV. 
This union of the Jtbiaht errant and thh Rr^jbyifffa'n is 
faulty in the outset, and in tbe canduci podm tfcfere 

is little to satisfy the reader. The 

and tedious, but the dialogues ore cap-fed on vf&tTa.'strain 
of wit which appeur* |o Tw , exhoukHeis.L The*characters 
which wero before the .»wrdhrtfa^l^^have p&ft'od 

away, but so great was HuHgt's knowji ‘^sbumani na¬ 
ture, that many of his distidheha'fe.- proverbial. 

However easy may appear the WtjSfl'ff quo which he 
has adopted, and however frequoimjfs , „ Star course lias 

been folluwod after him, it is riot among ihi lea t proofs of 
Butlcr’s extroordinary excellence that lie ' 'About a 

rival among hi* imitators. The standard editietftras pub¬ 
lished in 1744 in two vols. 8vo„ with Bffeorlouety illustrative 
notcsSby Dr. Grey f ;,T.« 1731 JbhtMjJarwir, citizen and one 
time Lonl Mayor of London, crecte-rs a cenotaph in West- 
minster Abbey to Butler's metne^^'wlu^k 4 nk>voked > a just 
epigram ftom Samuel Wesley, and a safOMte, which ap¬ 
pears, to have been little merited, from PojK >';■ 

BUTOMA'CE.E, a natural order -of Endmjens, the type 
of which is the Btitomvi tut-. b* , common water- 
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plant 

Rush, . , 

the. British 

.being tripetidoid«pu» endoeaps ’ (mgjBmitiNfa tips* jaepala 
distinct in die and oolotn-iKn seve¬ 

ral carpels, th«P whole linirtg’W #hi> h isMBwRl/arith sejds. 
This simple. circumstanced-cuts them on froth Alismacbte, 
with whichrflw# were once (tssoojutod/and also distinguikhes 
* them from wpther ndMNMtif^pdonous orders. The order 
i> a. very tegall one. nqnfdttainm^ more than three known 
" ‘ tor awl about halrSaosiett species, tvativesof equinoctial 
Sea, ekeluslvtqf the Btftbmus umbellatus of England 
1 another species Of tho same genus occurring in Nepal, 
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in of ft hBri’i a. rtidBntife flowftrj a, the carpels; 
ft. ubftrMe etUKfifli^',ijiTMl^epW BBction, showing how 
ttwwj* WJW* Iff t % # much 

lIlKMiMnA *# 0^11 ; #, ft «K!U germiuatmif ; 

state;' »,1p the cotyledon ; 4, the plumule 
1 7»tmsle jjitft bu?ctfng through i‘t« ltatogunienU. £N.H. 
'atott;arth%e i>j^ thizal mode of gerniinfttion.) 

, ffeftte<ljflp rush-like plant with three- 
haped Ifcaves, and umbels of handsome 
"rs, containing nine stamens, a peculiarity 
updiatoly recognised-among other wild 
.ofit are regarded in Russia as a specific 
M .experiments tnade with (hem in this 
country have nb't confirmed the accounts of their influence 
in this utterly incurable disease recorded by the Russian 
physicians. 

BOTOOL, a small district of tho province of Oude on 
the E- frontier adjoining to Gorkha, in which country the 
village of Butool, from which the district derives its name, is 
s This village stand* at tho fool of a range 
zht bank ijif the Kver Tbnavy, m 27“ .17' N. 

‘I pathermoro than fiO miles N. 
•e. ■ lt vrftt: : eioarly established 
''""iWtfhfth led to the tieaty 
i.of Butool had never 
if Oude, and its pos- 
fltem by the British, 
ty. afia on this account is 
•eUSons. The lands which 
“ ‘ l .which were proved 
_ are consequently 

possessions t ' their alwftul. valuo was 
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BUTE' 
on tho coaat bl 

channel which divides'!®* island, of eocftirrom-tneTnam- 
land. It stwtikron 

and fanni» o3afe?fa f faSSteula at the entrance of the hot* 
hour Pelod^j^Mpnoarly opposite the promontory’of Unk 
cirane. in th^ilnpd of Corfu. (Strabo.'vii.) Virgil q«U* It; 
... - - "n$UL iii.),‘where ho make* -Eneas 
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meet Helcnus the« son of Priam, who ruled over the eoun- 
’ try of the Chaorriana after the death o|Py»hus the soh 
of 4f^nBes- (Justin, xjr».) After the conquest of Epirus 
by •the Romans,’ BgjJwatum beearao a Rouish enhmy. 
Pompenius Aftibjia MB® 1 an estate near Bhth return, where 
he spentof his time; and both he u**d €icer<> 
interested thefrastPUs in favovflof;’^* Butbrotians, whoso 
lands had baen cdnttsc-ated and (ph^pr-aiway to fresh colo¬ 
nists during tue civil war,* Atticus wrote to’Csesar on the 
subject, and he paid out of his own pocket part of the fine 
duo by the Buthrotians, upon which C»*ar reversed the 
sentence. After the-fleath of Csftsar the affairwf the Bu- 
throtians was still in agitatioirfattd wo find Cicero writing to 
the Praetor Pi aliens and' others in their favour. ( Kpist. did 
i AUir . xvi, 16.) Under tho Byzantine einpiro, Butiirotum 
*Wjts a bishop’s sec suffragan to the archbishop of Lepanto. 



sea-side* vthere they kepi & garrison to proteettheir flslierie#. 
Butrinto and Perga wbre dependencies of the Venetian go¬ 
vernment of-Corfu. The V-enelian writers of the last cen¬ 
tury’ speak. of the antient town of Butiirotum as completely 
.ruittAd, 1 and they dpaenlion statues, pillars, medals, and 
cameos as found in digging the grotind. They represent 
the country as marshy (tod unwholesome, and almost desert, 
and abounding with game. The little driver Paula, issuing 
out of tho marshes of Butrinto, empties*■ iftself into the sea. 
(Tnpngrafla Venetu ; Coroneili, Aliante Venelo.) In 1797, 
after th»i&vjj of tho Venetian republic, tho Fronch pus a' 
garrifforriri' the fort of Butrinto, but in tlietpdlowing year 
Ali Pasha drove them from that as well as froimtffe other 
Venetian strongholds on the coast of Albania, which were 
re united to the Turkish'dominion. 

BUTTER. The preparation;of butter is An important 

part of rural economy. When salted it is extensively used 
as provision for domestic Use and in the victualling of ships, 
and is a considerable article of commerce. Butter is the 
fat or oleaginous part of tlie milk of various animals, prin¬ 
cipally of the domestic cow. The milk of the cow is com¬ 
posed of three distinct ln^edientsj^tho curd, the whey, and 
the butter ; the two first form the largest portion, and the 
last the most valuable. Th*comparative value of tbo tnilk 
of different cows, or of the Mine Cjjpvs fed on different pas¬ 
tures, is estimated chiefly by the 'quantity of butter con¬ 
tained in it; and in this respectful*# breeds of cows are 
far superior to others. Tho unions'if the component parts 
of milk is chiefly jnechanical, as they sepaijpto by subsi¬ 
dence according to their specific gravities, th«#tat*tn benyj 
the lightesf, and tho curd the heaviest; the aUfti however 
requires a slight chemical change for its separatioBfrom 
tho whey, which at the satr# time produces a peculiar acid 
called tliitolactic acid. From the tnomont that 'Tuillt is 
drown from thei*Aow it begins to be aftected by tab air and 
changes of tumpef^ure#and circumstances almost imper¬ 
ceptible to our heiwtis will, materially affect quality. 
Hence the importance Of extreme care and attention in 
every step of the process of til* dairy, especially in making 
butter. 

The cows should be milked in the eool of th* morning 
and evening; they should not be much driven immediately 
bef ore milking, and It is bast to bwng them te tho place of 
milking some time before the operaiton boffins. In some 
situations it is better to riiilk them in tho pastures and 
tarry tlie milk homo ; in others to drive the cows gontiy to 
the cow-stall. In mountainous countries the first mode is 
generally adopted, because the cows are apt to leap down 
steep places, and shake the niilk in their udder more than 
is done by carrying itin the paif.v The same practice holds 
good in Holland from another cause), WllkSb ith tho distanco 
of the- pastures from the hotne-ateli, ■ aud the fbcility of 
transporting the milk, in small boats, all the best pastures 
bojngwurrounSId by (imall canals communicating with the 
greater; so that the fnilk may' be carried several miles 
withotft the least'Citation. In England,, where tho pas¬ 
tures frequently summatKlbe habitat ion of'the dairyman, 
the cows are generally driven home two* n <ia y 
milked. As the sljgUtest acidity or puJreicencO^nime¬ 
diately causesJSliMfitte^ql hhemicai action in milk, ft’is or 
the greatest im1H#l#Wwat tho place wherp the ccTws are 
tnilked, and the ptete«M employed »hould;hb;of jhe greatest 
■Jjurity and ctoktihness. 
paved wii 
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to remain in it. It should be washed out twice a day. im¬ 
mediately before each milking; which, besides ensuring- 
cleanliness, produces a refreshing coolness highly useful to 
the milk. The toafcs of the rows should be washed clean 
with water and aapftiigr. ,The vessels in which tin; milk 
is drawn (bom the cow should be made of very clean white 
wood; they should be scalded immediately after having] 
been used, and then exposed to the air, so ns to be perfectly 
dry by the next, tune of using them. Tin or copper vessels 
are preferable to wood, because they are not so easily 
tainted, and are more easily kept clean. Where these are 
used thuy’should always be kept bright, within and without, 
by which means the least Speck of dirt is immediately dis¬ 
covered. 

The milk as soon as it is brought into the dairy is strained 
fli rough a tine sieve or cloth, in order to remove any extra¬ 
neous matter, and it is then poured into shallow pans, or 
tiougbp lined with lead. The best pans are of metal, nil buy 
of iron carefully tinned, or of brass. Such pans are cool in 
summer, and in winter allow of the application of heat, 
which is often very useful to make the cream rise. "W hen 
leaden troughs are used they arc generally fixed to the 
wall, and have a slight inclination towards one end, where 
there is a hole with a ping in it, by drntfmg which the thin 
milk is allowed to run oil' slowly, leaving the cream behind, 
which runs last through the hole into the pan placed under 
to receive it. Tho milk in the pans or troughs is generally 
four or five inches in depth, which is found most conducive 
to the separatum of the cream. The place where 'lie mills 
is .set should have a thorough diaught o*' air by moan-, of 
opposite W'iro windows. The sun should bo can fully ex¬ 
cluded by high buildings or trees, and the Hour, which 
should always ho of brick or stone, should he continually 
kept moist in summer, that the evaporation may produce 
an equal euol temperature. A small Move m a inter is a 
great advantage, provided smoke 01 smell be most eprefullv 
avoided, and the temperature be carefully regulated by a 
thermometer. All these niiuutite max appear superfluous 
to those who have no prat tleal knowledge ol the dairy, and 
ntanv dairymen, who cannot den? the, truth of what we have 
stated, may excuse their deviation from these tales by say mg, 
that good butter is made vi it bout so much cure and trouble. 
This may bo true, but they caynot cm me good bullet at 
all times; and when cleanliness and older are brought to a 
regular system the trouble disappears. It is well known 
that oven the, complexion and temperament of a dairy- 
Wyman are not a mutter of nulilleioneo: and Unit however 
i^con She may be, there arc times when the insensible per 
spiration of her body will have a powerful ell'get on the milk. 
’In Switzerland men are eliielly employed to milk the eovts, 
and in all the process, of the preparation nt hotter and 
cheese. Thu women only clean the utensils, and cany 
green food to Lite cows when they are kept in tho stable. 
’When the milk lias stood twelve hours the linost parts of 
the cream iiavo risen to the nut face, '.gul il they are then 
taken off by u skimming lish, and immediately churned, a 
very delicate butter is obtained; but in g, ueral it is left 
twenty-four hours, when the cream is collected by skim¬ 
ming," or the thin milk let off by taking oat. the plug in the 
troughs, Ail the cream is put into a deep earthen jar, 
winch -hmldlie glazed, but uot with Utiul: stoneware is 
the best More cream - is added every day till theie i> a sulli- 
cient quantity to churn, which in moderate dailies is every 
two days. It is usual to stir the cream often, to emaanygo 
a slight acidity, hv which the process of churning is aocele 
rated. This acidity is sometimes produced by the addition of 
vinegar or lemon-juice; but however tins may facilitate the 
conversion of the cream into butter, we would not recom¬ 
mend it, as the quality is decidedly injured by it., especially 
butter winch is to be salted. It has been asserted by some 
authors that butter will not separate from the butter-milk 
until acidity is produced, and, no doubt, tlitfcro is moro or 
loss of lactic acid in all butter-milk ; but perfectly fresh 
cream, which has stood only onoguglit and js churned early 
next morning, will generally prMuce excellent butter in a 
quarter of an tour or twenty minutes in. summer, and no 
acid tastfst can be discovered in the butter-milk. The change 
by which the butter is separated in a solid form is accom¬ 
panied by the development of heat in churning. That the 
state of "the atmosphere with respect to electricity as well 
as the temperattire has a powerful influence on the making 
of butter, no one can doubt who.has paid any attention to 
• the effect of a thunderstorm in a dairy, especially w hen it 


occurs fit the time of churning. As science becomes gra 
dually applied to all the oomnion arts of life some accurate 
experiments will probably be made to throw light on this 
subject, and an electrometer miiy be found ns useful in a 
dairy as a thermometer is already. 

Tjhe common method employed to separite the butter 
froth the thinner portion of the cream is by strong agitation. 
In small quantities this maybe done in a buttle ; but tho 
common instrument is the -churn, which is a wooden cask 
rather wider at bottom than at the top, covered with a 
round lid with a hole in the centre. Through this liblo 
passes a round sin k about four feet long inserted in the 
centre of a round flat board with holes in it: the diameter 
of this hoard is a little less than that of the top of the 
churn. Various improvements have been made on this 
machine. The cream should not (111 above two-thirds of 
the t hum. "tty menus of this stick held in both hands and 
moved dp and down, tho cream is violently agitated, passing 
through the holes in the hoard and round its qtjge every 
tittle the stick is raised or depressed, and thus every portion 
is brought into contact with the air. In the course of an 
hour's churning, more or less according to circumstances, 
small kernels of butter appear which are soon united by tho 
pressure of the board against the bottom of the churn, and 
form a mass of solid butler. Thu butter is collected with the 
hand, and placed it) a shallow tub for the next operation. 
The butler-milk is set aside for the. pigs, or for domestic 
use. The butter is still mixed with some portion of butter¬ 
milk, but much of its quality for keeping depends on their 
perfect separation. Tho most n-ual way is to spread it thin 
in a shallow tub, beating it with the hand or a flat wooden 
spoon, anil washing it repeatedly with clear spring water 
until all mdkmcxs disappears in the water which is poured 
off. Some experienced (lain men pretend that the butter is 
deteriorated bv much washing, and therefore express the 
butter milk by simply beating the butter with tile hand, 
kept cool by frequently dipping it in cold water, or with a 
iHoist cloth wrapped in the form of a hall, which soaks up 
all the butter milk, and leaves the butter quite dry. This 
operation requites the greatest attention, especially hi warm 
vveatliot, and no poison should work the butter who lias 
not a von cool hand. Tho less it is bandied the better, and 
therefore' a wooden spoon or spatula is much to be preferred. 

When it is entirely freed from the butler-milk and ot a 
proper consistency, it is divided into portions of the Weight 
required, if it is intended to lie Hold fresh. The mode of 
preparing fresh butter for the market is either by making 
it into rof!« of two pounds, or into flat round cakes of ono 
pound or half a pound each, which are impressed with some 
figure cut in a round piece of wood like H large seal, hence 
called print*. The rolls aie made oblong with four sides 
slightly battened by throwing the lump on a stone or board 
successively on each of the four sides, and then on the two 
ends. This requires some dexterity, which is soon ac¬ 
quired, and it is done to avoid unnecessary handling. 

In make prints the butler is first made into halls, and 
i 1m ii applied by pressure to the wood, wliith makes the ini- 
pres..loini; the sides aie timinied up along the edge of tha 
wood, and the whole is pressed against a marble or wooden 
slab, so as to have the impression uppermost, and form a 
flat cake. The wooden print is readily detached by holding 
it in the left hand, and giving a smart blow with the right 
upon it. A hole, bored through the centre, prevents tho 
adhesion of tho butter from the exclusion of the air. In 
Cambridgeshire butter is made up into rolls a yard long, 
and passed through a ring of a certain diameter, for the 
convenience of dividing it into small portions without the 
trouble of weighing. Henco the butler is said to be sold 
by the yard. 

The greatest portion of the butter that is made, especially 
at, a distance from large towns, is immediately salted and 
put into casks, which usually contain fifty-six pounds, and 
are culled firkins. The quality of tho salt used is of great 
importance: if it lie pure, tho butter will keep its flavour 
for a long time, hut when it ' s impure and contains bitter 
nniFfchquescent salt* the butter soon becomes rancid. The 
Hutch are very partreular in this point. They use a kind 
of salt which is made by slow evaporation,, and perfectly 
crystallized. The salt is intimately mixed with the buttur. 
From 3 to 5 lbs. are. sufficient for a firkin of 56 lbs,* Tho 

* The following mixture hua been found rupertor to mtt afone in oaring 
bolter;—tmir un ounce of dry suit pounded flue, two dituna of nugnr, uad 
two draw* of ultpetM, for every pound of buttur. 
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casks are made of clear* white wood. They are i&refully., thia-'ie properly conducted the butter-milk will W very 
washed insido with strong brine made hot, luul rubbed over pleasitlt and vvnolosonie,-\yilh a stih-aoid taste, the serum 
with salt. The butter being quite dry is pressed close into anti curd not being separated from eiseh other lor sorae time 
the cask, a small layer of salt having been first put on the after. Tito gutter is said to be fully .equal to that made 
bottom. Every addition is carefully incorporated with the hum cream alone. {Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
preceding portion. If there is pot a sufficient quantity to December, \ 834^ , 

fill the cask afonce, the surface is made smooth, some salt Butter is a finest valuable article of commerce,and a great 
is put over it, and a clotll, is*pressed close upon it. tpjsvlufa suuuv of wealth to those nations which produce it in the 
the air. jWbori the remainder isquirted, at tlio next clnirn- greatest. perfection. The Dutch have hitherto had the pee¬ 
ing, the cloth is taken off, and Inc salt, which had been put eminence : hut there is no good reason why the rich pas- 
on the surface, carefully removed with a spoon. The surface lures m England and Ireland should hot preface its good 
is dug into with a small wooden spade, and laid rough, and butler as those ot Holland, it sufficient aUcliffon were paid 
the newly-salted butler is added and incorporated completely, to the mtqutiai of the dairy, to the purity of (ho salt used. 
This prevents a streak, which would otherwise appear at the and especially to eUi.inhiie.-s, for winch the Dutch aw so 
place where the two portions joined. When the cask is full remarkable. The quality id the bolter depends on some 
some sill is put over it, and the head is put maw If the butter , very minute circumstances, winch escape the notice of all 
was well freed from all the butter-milk, and tin; mixed i .superficial bbservers. The am a Ilia l panicle of putrescent 
with it undo dry, it will not shrink in the cask, and it will pilaUer,accidentally added, and even raeiectlluviu. give a turn 
keep i(r flavour for a long time. Should there bq an to the chemical action going on from the moment the milk 
appearance of shrinking, the cask must be opened, and is exposed to flip air, and they taint, the cream more or less, 
melted butter poured round it so as to fill up t lie interstiees The quantity of pure rroam which rises when the milk is 
between the butter and the cask; in tins way it will not set in the pans,_as well auiits quality, i- inllut-need by these 
suffer In its quality. There is a mode of preset ving butler circumstances. i- \yhen the milk curdles Indore the cream is 
for domestic use without salt, in the following manner:— separated, it is almost impossible to prevent muiio poi tion of 


the butter is set in a clean pan over the lire ami melted 
very gently ; it ;s not allowed to boil, 1ml is heated very 
nearly to the boiling point. Experience, lias shown this 
heat to bo attained when the relleetiuii of liny white of 1 lit; 
eye is distinctly seen on the surface of the Iniltcr on looking 
down into the pan. All the watery particles aro then 
evaporated, and the curd, of which a portion always remains 
in the butter, and which is one cause of its becoming rancid, 
fails to the bottom. The clear butter is poured into an 
curlhen vessel and covered over with paper, and a bladder 
or n piece of leather is tied over the jar to exclude the uir 
When it is coolcil it much resembles hogs lard. It has 
lost some of its ILavour, but it is much xupor-nr to sail butler 
for culinary purposes, and especially tin pastiy. 

The Devonshire method of making butter differs ma¬ 
terially from the common process ivlm-lt we tune do-en'-cd, 
and is peculiar to that county. The nulk, m-lead of being 
sot for the cream to rise, is placed in tin or caribou pan-, 
holding about eleven or twelve quarts each. Twelve hour-, 
after milking these pans are placed on a broad iron plate, 
heated by a small furnace. The milk is not allowed to 
boil, but a thick scum rises to the .surface. As soon as 
small jjiubbles begin to appear, where a portion of this m 
removed with a spoon, the milk is loken oil' and allowed to 
cool The thick part is taken off the sit i luce, and this i, 
called clouted cream. It is a sweet pleasant substance, 
more soliffthan cream, but not so solid as butter: ami is 
considered a.s a dainty by all those who have been early 
accustomed to it. A very slight agitation convcifs it into 
real butter; after which it. is treated exactly as we have 
before described. It does not appear that there is any 
peculiar advantage m the Devonshire method. 

Another method ot making butter, whu-li is more gene¬ 
rally adopted, is to eliurii Ibe milk and cream together. 
This method is pursued in parts of Holland, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and is said to produce a greater abundance of 
butter from tiic same quantity of unlk. In the Dutch 
method tile milk is put into deep jars in a cool place, each 
meal, or portion milked atone time, being kept separate. 
As noon »s there is a slight appearance of acidity the. whole 
is churned in an upright churn, winch, from the quantity 
of milk, is of very large dimensions. Tim plunger is there¬ 
fore worked by machinery moved by a hor.se, or sometimes 
by a dog walking in a wheel, which he turns by Ins weight. 
When the butter berths to form into small kernels, the eon- 
tents of the churn ate emptied on a sieve, which lets the 
bulter-niillv pass through. The butter is then formed into 
a mass, as described before. In Ireland the process is xciy 
similar,jbut the tnijk is allowed to arrive at a greater de¬ 
gree of acidity, which Is a defect, ' 

In Scotland the following method is pursued: LlmAoi^ is 
allowed to coOl fur six hours, and Uteri put into a cRon vat. 
As long as it remains sweet more milk maybe added, but 
imt after any.acidity is produced. It is then covered nud 
allowed to got tout, till it coagulates at the top ; this coagu- 
lum is culled gfo tapper, which must not bo broken till the 
butter ls Cfm'rrtbd. When the clotted milk is put into the 
dhurn, witfttt -water is added bo as to raise the temperature 
to 70° or 80 °,t£o whole being gradually stirred in, When 


tlio card being mixed with the butler. In its perfectly fresh 
state the Unde is not, atfccted by this; but. the hullcr will 
not Keep trash above I a enl v-lo'.u' llOUI'S, and Villen wilted 
soon becomes rancid, Tbu.s a greater quantity is produced, 
but of inferior quality. When cheese is made ol tin) milk 
from tv bidi the cream has been taken, il will be found most 
prufuatil'- not !o allebipt to tale off all Ibe cream by re- 
pe.iled skimming; tor more n ill lie gained m the bettor 
qu.ditv of llie cheese, thou ii\ tip increase m (lie quantity of 
ttie lui'.lcr, ui tlie expense of the quality. 

Il is an act.now lodged fact, that such ore the niceties o| 
the daily, that great e\pi-t n-nco alone can ensure a produce 
of superior qualilv, and lies i-spoi n-sirc would he notfo 
read,dv acquited it the eirciiuistoni'es Mere ocntralclv olj- 
seiveil nnd lintel. We would recomiiiei d to those who 
have e,|oie,ne .tomes to murk lay tin- therm- meter the toni¬ 
n' rat ui u ol the milk and cream in the billet cut stages of tint 
pn.ee : me ision.dlv to test tlie acidity of lliu butter milk 
i-v mea..s o! aiknlis •. nail to note unv pmilianlv m the 
alumspk.ro l.v an electromotor. A lew ubsi-rv at ions carc- 
Ini!v no e.l, repeated. and compared, woo'd throw mere 
light on iv- i rue causes which favour or oppose the produc¬ 
tion -if poo-1 huUgr, tlum all the gtw.-s.si-s that have hitherto 
bv-eu imute. 

The ip'tuliiy of the butter depends materially on theliia- 
ture ot 1 i ic pi-dura. Tito best is made from cows fed m 
rich niilur.il meadows. Certain plants vvlnclt grew in poor 
and marshy sols give a disagreeable taste to the liutter. 
The Common' no!ion that tlio yellow (lower called the butter¬ 
cup give- colour amlflavimr to butler is a mistake : cows 
novel crop (lie (lower if they can avoid it, mnl the whole 
plant is acrid and unpalatable. When cows are led with 
i ut grass in the stable tin; butler is mietior, except in tho 
ease of some artificial grasses, such a- lucerne. Turnips and 
other roots giv-n to cows in winter communicate more or less 
of a bail taste to butter, which is corrected at some degree by 
means of a small quantity of watei and saltpetre added to 
the mdk ; am! also, it is said, by giving salt to the cows with 
the,r loud. But ilu-rc ts no bnlfci made at winter equal to 
lh.it which is made where the cows arO fed entirely with 
good meadow hay, especial Iv of tint second crop, called alter 8 - 
mnlli hay. which contains few sn-tl-sialks. [AfTiskM vrit ] 

The yellow colour of line May butter is frequently mu¬ 
tated uitificially by mixing wane ground annolta root, or 
the juice of carrots, willi the croam. This 1 b easily doted i il 
In tin* taste of the butter, winch is not improved by it. and 
has not tUp peculiar flavour of fine grass butters but in 
other respects it is a harmless addition. Some cows t-nc a 
much yellower cream than others, especially the Aldei ney 
cows; imdptkjj butler made from it is of n pccubarlj fine 
flavour. When a cow has lately calved the mdk is also 
much yellower, but this soon goes off. if It be not the natural 
colour; anil the butter made by mixing this'with other 
milk, although Of ft deeper colour, is not improved by it. 

According to the accounts of the produce of butter from 
different countries and various breeds of cows, we may 
stato that, on an average, four gallons of milk produce six¬ 
teen ounces<jf butter; and to make the feeding of cows for 
the dairy u profitable employment in England, a good cow 

K 2 
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should produce six pounds of butter per week in summer, 
and half that quantity in winter, allowing' from six weeks to 
two months fur her being dry before calving; that is, 120 lbs. 
in twenty weeks nftef cubing, and SO lbs. in the remainder 
of the time till she goes dry,- -in all about 200 lbs. in the 
year, If she produces more she may be considered as a su¬ 
perior eow, if less she is below par. To produce this quan¬ 
tity the pasture must be good, and if we allow three acres 
to keep a cow in grass and lmy for a year, which is not very 
far from the mark, the butler made will produce about 10/., 
at the distance of fifty miles huni London, if it is sold in a 
fresh state, ami the calf about 15 v. at a week old. This does 
little more Ilian pay rent and expenses’’: the profit must be 
made by feeding pigs, or making skim-milk cheque. 

An inferior kind oi butter is made in home chuese dairies 
from the oily portion of the nnlk skimmed from the whey, 
winch is set m pans like milk after the cheese has been 
made. It is sold at an inferior price to labourers, and sel¬ 
dom comes to market. It is, totally unlit for salting and 
keeping, it is known by the name of irhe.y butter. 

BUTTER-TRADE. Butter is an article of groat com¬ 
mercial importance in many countries, and especially in 
India, where, under the name of ghee, it forms one of the 
staple productions oT many distiiets. In Europe the greatest 
trade in butter belongs to the inoie northern nations. The 
quality of that produced m England and m Holland is 
considered tilt! best in the world. A considerable quantity 
of Dutch butler is expoited, but all that is produced ill 
England is eLnsumed at homo, in addition to targe qimu- 
titie.s imported from Ireland and the multi of Eur >pe. The 
quantity so imported has been for some time progressively 
miToasing. 
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countries: fix, Russia. 1 cut : Denmark t *,s8 to cuts,, 
Prussia. .5 rwts.; Germany, )7,693 cwts.; lUfimnd, l<m,770 
owls . Belgium, 520 cuts.; France, 2'Vwt'i.; Italy. 1 evils ; 
other countries ' ? c.wls.: total, 13.1,£71 eu:. 

ll is not passible to state the quantity of milter expoited 
fioin tlie b lilted Kingdom u> our Colonies and loo-ign 
countries, m eoiisequenee of the practice at the custom¬ 
house f including butter and eboese in the same state¬ 
ment The shipments of butter so made tire culucly of tlie 
pro,t. o of Ireland. The chief customer is Portugal; next 
to that country Brazil takes the largest quantity ; and about 
•lii.OOO firkins, or 1000 Ions, are annually scut to the Eng¬ 
lish West India colonics. 

Various acts of parliament have been passed with the 
view of presenting fraudulent practices in tin* packing ol' 
butter, but such legislative interference tsecuis unnecessary. 

The average contract price for butler purchased for the 
vise of Greenwich Hospital at various times since 1730 
has been as undet - -1730, &d. per lb.; I 740, 5d.; 1 750, 
5 *</.; 1755, 17110, ; 1*65, 5-W. : 1770, (,\d. ; 

1 775, 0j(f. ; 1 7,so, i, Jr/. ; I 785, f>-j[r/. ; 1 700, o.W.; 1795, Sp/.; 

1800, 11 Jr/.; 180.5, lijrf. : 1810. 13-Jrf. ; 18 J 5 1-Ul, : 1820, 
1825, lOJt/.S. IbdO. 1*34. |fd ! S 

The rates of .duty payable rt dilferont times during the 
present century on the importation of butter trom foreign 
countries have bden varied as follows:—1801, is. 'Ml. per 
cwt., and 3 per cent, qd valorem ; 180:1, 3#. 6|d. per ewt.; 

1801, 3v. l l\d. ; 1805, 4,?. j 1800, d v. 3$rf.; 1800, 4s. 4d. : 
1813,5s. fjfrf.; 1816, 2<lir.; at which lust-mentioned rate it 
has been continued to the present tiipo (1836). 

BUTTER. [Diet.] 


BUTTER TREE. [Bassja.I 

BUTTER AND TALLOW TREE. [Psntadesmis.] 

BUTTERFLY. [Lepiuopteba.] 

BUTTERFLY PLANT. [Oncii>«jm.] 

BUTTERFLY ORCHIS* [PlasS#tiiis»a.] 
i BUTTERMERE, a chapelry of tbepari*h ( ot Brigham, 
in Cumberland, much frequented by travellers^r the sake 
ofwic beautiful lake wliicb bears ita name. Thislake is about 
If mile lobg, and f mile broad: a swampy (lat, partly mea¬ 
dow-land, partly under the plough, intervenes between it 
and the grand lull at tho head of the valley, called Honis- 
larCTag. Another level tract, about a mile long, separates 
it. from the fine sheet called Crummuck Whiter ; the chapel 
dm! village of Buttermere stand at sonic little elevation on 
the K, side of the volley, between the two lakes. The number 
nf iiihal)ilant8,-#'ho are chictly employed in past mage and 
agrteuhmfg, is thus given in the population returns:— 

1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 

7-1 109 136 '89 * 

exhibiting a remarkable decrease, which is corroborated by 
a deeieuse in tho number of inhabited houses from 21, in 
1821, to 19. The chapelry contains 3480 acres. Slate 
quarries have been worked in Ilnnislar Crag ; but not, we 
believe, for the last few years. The river Cocker rises at 
the head of the v alley, traverses both lakes, uud falls into 
the Derwent at Cnckcrmouth. 

There is a tolerably good road from Cockermouth and 
Loitiiq, by Cuimmoek Water, to Buttermere, which is con¬ 
tinued, ns a mountain road, to Beatollar. (Boiirovvdale.J 
There is a toad through the Vale of Newlands to Keswick, 
di-taiit about 0 miles, but it is not suited for heavy carnages, 
being rough, narrow, and for 2 miles extremely steep. Tho 
mountains which inclose this valley belong, on the E. side, 
to tlie lowest, those on the W. side and end to the middle, 
slatc-fonnation , and the smooth conical shapes of the former 
am remarkably contrasted with tho abrupt outlines of the 
latter. The whole tract, from the foot of Cntminook upwards, 
presents a good specimen both of the sterner and sutler fea¬ 
tures ol mountain scenery. About, a mile down Urummock, 
nud half a mile from the W. side of the lake, a small stream, 

! lulling over a precipice of 156 ft., forms the waterfall of Seale 
Foice. Near its foot, and past Eloutern Tarn, over u low 
but wide moor, runs the ordinary footway for those who 
eioss fiom Buttermere to Ennerdale. From tlie upper end 
J of Buttermere there runs another mountain path of much 
bolder chat after, over the pass called ScarfGap, descending 
into the head of Ennerdale (here called Gillerthwnite), then 
mounting the Black Sail and tunning rapidly down ^Hose- 
dale to Wasdale Head. The w nter has crossed these passes 
j with a lady on a clever pony; but the ground is difficult, 
and a coiisuleiable p.ut of it must lie done on loot to those 
j who can walk, a lioise will be mint plague than protjt. 
Fioin Bultennere down to Wasdale Head may be liom 8 to 
9 miles: fioni thence to the next public-house, below the foot 
of W islwnter, is 4 miles moie. ll is a route of great variety 
an,' eiundeur. 

BUTTERS, VEGETABLE, the name given to the 
eoiieielc oil of certain vegetables, fiom its resemblance to 
the butte i obtained trom the milk of animals, and from 
being employed for similar purposes. The term is also 
occasionally, but improperly, applied to some vegetable pro¬ 
ducts which are entirely of a waxy nature, such as Ihc wax 
of tli ctMynca rmi/cra. The name is likewise bestowed in 
(Siberia on certain algir, species of the genus Nosloc, such 
as ,V. pniniformr. The most important Vfegetable butters 
are produced by the Hama Im/yraeea and other species of 
that genus (Hassia) and certain palms, such as the Cocos 
butyraced and tho Utah Omnecnsis, the lormor of which is 
of great utility to the inhabitants of Brazil, where it grows 
naturally, and to the negroes of St. Domingo, where it ig 
cultivated : while the latter is very serviceable to the natives 
of Guinea. (Library of Entertaining Knowledge; Ve¬ 
getable Substances; Materials of Manufacture , j>. 821.) 

BUTTERS (in pharmacy) was the name formerly given 
to certain hydrochloratfcs of tho metals, such as antimony, 
nrsMiie.iSrismuth, tin, and zinc. Precipitated sulphur like¬ 
wise was termed butterof sulphur. These designations are 
now nearly obsolete. 

BUTTM ANN. PHILIP KARL, an eminent scholar 
and mv thologer, was born on the 5th December, 1764, at 
Frankfort on the Main. In the latter part of his life he 
dropped his second Christian name, but they both appear on 
tlie title-pages of his earlier works. He wag descended 
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from tho French Protestants who took refuge in Germany 
from the persecutions of Louis XIV., and his name if a. 
German representative of the French Boudemont. His 
father, Jacob Buttman, a respectable stationer, placed bun, 
at an early age, undtathe care of Purnmn, the learned rec¬ 
tor of tho gymhasiuni M his native place, in which lio first 
acquired that taste for philological studies and that lovo 
for the Greek language in particular for which he whs disij, 
tinguished through |ife. In 1782 he went to Gottingen (o 
follow up his classical investigations under the supurmtend¬ 
ance of Heyne. In 1786, after a short stay at. Frankfort, 
he visited his brother-in-law, Dr. Ehrmann of Strasbourg. 
There he became acquainted with Sehweighauser, who was 
then engaged on his edition of 'Polybius,' and Butliiiaun 
made hi&^lirst appearance %$ a philologer in some notes 
whicfcmie furnished to that laborious work. Shortly after 
ho was appointed geographical teacher td the young 
'’prince of Anhalt Dessau, in which situation ho remained 
for about,eight, mopths. In 1 788 he went to Berlin, and 
had the good fortune to make some literary acquaintances 
in that city, which led to his being appointed, in a year or 
two, assistant librarian to tlio king, and ho added to his 
rather inadequate salary by taking private pupils, and 
writing for the booksellers. The former employment made 
him acquainted with the various errors of the Greek gram¬ 
mars then in use, and with their uselessness as text-hooks 
for beginners. Accordingly, m 1792, lie published a short 
Greak grammar, which was so superior both in matter and 
manner to every former book on the subject, that it at once 
established itself in all the schools of Germany ; arid even 
now, after a lapse of more than 40 years, it is the only 
accidence used in the gymnasia of that country. Butt maim 
was appointed, in 1790, secretary to the royal library, and 
four years afterwards he was made a professor in the Joa- 
chimthulsche gymnasium, the high school of Berlin ; ho 
held this appointment till 1808. when he was appointed 
one of the original professors m the new university. Ifo 
was elected a member of the royal academy of sciences in 
1806 ; hut so great was his reputation, that his ‘ Essay on 
Apollo and Artemis’ was inserted in the transactions of 
that society three years before he entered it. Shortly alter 
liis appointment as professor in the university ho was 
selected from his colleagues us classical tutor to the prince 
royal. After Spaldings death, in June, 1811, Buttinann 
was elected his successor as secretary to the historical phi¬ 
lological class of the royal academy of sciences ; lmt he felt, 
tins ottice so irksome, that nothing but his regard for the 
interests of Ibc academy could have induced him to retain 
it ; for, Ire Schloiormachcr observes ( ‘ Oedachtmssrede auf 
Philipp Buttman,’ p. xxi.), ‘he never had any inclination 
for public business, partly because lie abhorred complicated 
resjion-ilalitios, partly because lie bad a well-founded aver¬ 
sion to all more formalities ’ The peculiar constitution of 
the sovieti, however, induced bun to accept this appoint¬ 
ment, and his panegyrist adds that lie introduced many 
convenient abridgments of I M uuhties without departing 
In in csM-iitj.ds Iii i so | he was appointed bead libian.in 
In the king, and ill 182 1 was made a knight of the Prussian 
lied Eagle of the tlnid ela-s. From tins year till lit a death he 
was aillieted with repealed allacks o| apoplexy : he died on 
the 21st June, 1829. Butltriaiin was Ilian led. in 18110, to 
the eldest daughter of Dr. fcii lie, the king's physician, by 
whom ho left a family ; his son Augustus is a good scholar, 
and republished, in 1833. hi# father’s well-known edit ion" of 
‘ Demosthenes’ Oration against Midias.' Buttmann wrote 
his own life.- up to the time of his becoming a member of the 
Berlin academy, hr the .third part of Lowe's collection (Bild- 
nisse jctzlcbeuder Berliner Golelirter mil Nclbstbiogru- 
phicti). 

The best known of Buttmann's writing# arc :—I. His three 
celebrated Grammars : (1), the School Grammar, which has 
been very badly translated in America ; (2), the interme¬ 
diate Greek Grammar, which ha# befell twice translated — 
once by Boileau, Lond., 1833, and also by the American 
professor Robinson ; (3), his lumplelc Greek Grammar, 
which only contains the Accidence: unffirtunatcly K is jpotJ 
yet accessible to tho English student, though it is fW-gWpo- 
rior to Matthiii as a collection of facts with regard to the 
formal part of tho Greek language. 

II. H is ' Lesitogus," which has been well translated by 
Mr. Fish lake. - 

III. His ‘ MythOlogusa collection of his mythological 
and historical essays. 


Thtf Tpogt remarkable feature in Buttmann’s literary cha¬ 
racter W8* his willingness to give assistance to other writers. 
Her begin with assisting Sch.woighiivjsatj-j and Ilcuulorf. 
Bicstor/Wblf, Spaldmgf and Niebuhr, vueecvstvely received 
and acknowledged his valuable aid. In all his literary 
labours Buttmaiin was distinguished for an Inmost and dis¬ 
criminating scepticism jMie never doubted, however, but 
with a wish to find out, the truth, and in contriving methods 
of fathoming a difficulty bid never was exceeded in Inge¬ 
nuity. ITis private chuiacter was very amiable, and doubt¬ 
less Sehleierjnacher was justified in saying that' there was 
hardly one in the circle ofhis literary acquaintatfes so well 
known, so unanimously unprccuitod, and so entirely beloved 
jAH lie was.' 

BllTTNERI A'CK/li, a group of plants, by some bota¬ 
nists considered a distinct, natmal order ; by others reduced 
to u section of Sterniharem They belong to tlie nialval 
alliance Exogens, and are readily known by their petals 
being bagged at the base, their stamens partly sterile and 
petaioid, and their fruit covered with hooked spinv hairs. 
From SUrculiacea Proper, they cli^'cr by the piesoiice of 
petals, and their stamens not being united into a column ; 
finm Malvaccm, ,}>y tlicir tbo-cellod anthers and bagged 
petals: afifftl from Lnsiopetaleie, by their calyx not being 
coloured like a corolla, and their petals not rudimentary. 
The species are chiefly inhabitants of tropical countries; 
they partake of the mucilaginous inert properties of Mal¬ 
vaceae: their balk ottefi yields a tough fibre til for manu- 
factuie mto coulage; and one species, Thcolmiina Cacao, 
produces the seeds from winch the butler)' and somewhat 
hitler substance called cocoa is obtained, and which, mixed 
with vanilla, forms the basts of chocolate. 



[Ruttncm inodoia,] 

J. a roiuplelo fioivpy wieti trom nlxivii: th« outer pentagon i* culjj x; tlj« 
nil riel od l»u<U«»i» and the fiifljcd centre Up* •> 'hullo 

kluim iib; 1\ Is tiro calyx cut ajwtft with the htnmen* nttnchiid to ** - i« a lun- 
(fiuulmnl .Motion of a ffwyor, Uio origin of the pwtals; 4, a jwlaJf 

5. ii calyx no^fi from uhovo* with the youii# fruit cut tttiBfcwrxcuy* oiul Ilia 
hooked fiiiirn wiUp which it is covejetl projecting from it* s »«ies. h. k HEftWU; 
7, lh»* ovary. 

. BUTTON. ThisUseful little appendage to almost every 
■dress i#made of nearly every variety of niatcri.il. Guld, silver, 
brass, copper, pewter, inother-o' pearl, hard wood, bone, ivory, 
born, leather, paper, glass,-silk, wool, cotton, linen, thread. 
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aro all formed into buttons, and tho manufacture is carried 
ou to a very great extent- 

Tho varieties of the form of buttons may be reduced to 
four. vis. 1. those’toi'iA shaufts ; 2. those Without shanks ; 
3. those on wire moulds (or rings); and 4. buttons covered 
with sills,, cUjth, or other material. , 

1. Metal buttons with shanks tiro generally punched out 
of a plate of brass having rather less zinc in its composition 
than ordinary brass. The disks so punched out, after having 
their edges trimmed to take off the liurr, are read) for the 
shank. The shanks are made of win, by a infest ingenious 
machine invented by Thomason of Birmingham. A jjjnl 
of wire is placed in tho machine, one end of which gradually 
advance* to u point where n pair of shears cuts off a piece 
of tho re< | nisi to length ; a stud then presses against the 
middle of the piece and force* it between the two Jaws of a 
vice into a staplo-liko fovhn: tho jaws thou compress it so 
us to form the eye of the shank: u little hammer then 
strikes the end and makes it level, and another movement 
finally drops it, complete into a box. 

The shank* being placed upon the di*k in tlu’ir proper 
position, and kept them In a bent Hat slip ot it on, u small 
piece of solder is plat ed at the foot of tht* shank. In tills 
Slato 100 or more are put upon nil imn plate and heated in 
an oven till the solder runs and lives the chunk. They ate 
then turned separately in a lathe, the chuck of the lithe 
being so formed as to allow the button-; to he put m and 
taken out with gicat facility. The gilding i.* performed 
with an amalgam of gold mid mercury about the con*i*l- 
enro of butte, : five grains of gold aie . uflicieni 1 a ;i gross 
of buttons. 

While metal buttons, such ns those on soldim diesses. 
arc cast in moulds, containing ten or twelve dozen, and (lie 
shanks are placed in the moulds previous to casting, so 
that when tlie buttons arc cast tho shanks arc fixed at the 
same time. 

Motion-o’-peavl buttons are cut out of the pearl shell bv 
means of a small cylindrical saw, i. to a tube of steel with 
its edge cut into teeth. This tubular saw has a pulley on 
tho tube, and it is inudo to revolve rapidly alter the manner 
of a lathe. Tho shell is then pressed up ng.unsl it, nml 
thus the circular disk for the button is qmckl(Vent out of 
the shell ; if the shell is thick the circular disk may he 
split into two ; the disks aro (lien turned in a lalhe. As 
tho shanks cannot he soldered in, and they would not look 
neat if rivotted through the button, a hole is tinned about 
half way through, the hole being wider at the bottom tli.m 
at the top, or, as it is called, dove-tailed. The stem of the 
metal shank is just tho size ol the smallest part of the hole, 
ntal the stem is made a little hollow by dnlhug a conical 
hole up it, so as to leave the metal very thin at the 
edges. The shank being now put into the dove tailed hole, 
a slight blow with the hummer spteads the thin edge Of the 
stem under tlie dove tailed edge of the liiilo, and the shank 
is firmlv fixed. Moiher-o'-pearl buttons are sometimes 
ornamented with cxrentrie circles, flutes radiating fioin the 
centre, (be,, a'.i ot which are executed m the lathe bv means 
of an evi'iilrn: chuck and slide rest. 

2. lliitt'rtis without shanks are made of ninth, r-o'-pearl, 
wood, Is le , metal, &<•., the metal ones being stamped and 
the ie-i turned. They have four holes tluoiigh which the 
thread .* passed to fix them on the garment. These holes 
a," >■< imped in metal buttons, hut they are drilled in those 
wlmh are tuadc of other materials. The holes arc drilled 
while the buttons are in the lathe: lour long drills are 
made to converge towards tho button, and thus the four 
hole* are all drilled at once. 

3. Huttons on wire moulds are merely vv ire rings covered 
with thread. 

4. Covered buttons. Although many beautiful speci¬ 
mens of metal buttons have been produced Uy the manufac¬ 
turer, still metal buttons may be said to he in great measure 
superseded l>y covered buttons. The stimulus being thus 
given, a groat deal of ingenuity lias been shown in tlie 
manufacture fit covered buttons, nml a number af patents 
have been obtained for the inventions : the following two 
plans will give a general idea of the principles of their con¬ 
struction. In one plan a metal disk is punched out of thin 
iron plate, which by subsequent punches has its edges 
turned up and then bent a little inwards: this is done to 
-form the body of the button. Another smaller disk, capable 
of lying within the edges Of tho above, has a round or oval 
hole iu the contrc: this is to form the |tack. A circular 


piece of tho stuff called florentirio is then wrapped round 
the larger disk, and the edges brought over and pressed into 
the hollow ; the smaller disk or back is then pressed into its 
place, and then the turned-up edge# of the face being com¬ 
pressed on the hack, tlie whole becomes firmly fixed together, 
and tho cloth protruding through tlie hole jn the back 
affords the moans of fixing it to tlie garment, In tbe other 
plan, which produces a very neat button, the disk for tho 
body is jeft flat, and the, back is a small circular disk with a 
round hole in the centre, but the outer edge is cut into 
eight sharp triangular points like a little star. These 
points are hi nt to a little less than a right angle to the 
disk, so that the points incline a little inwards. Besides 
these two metal disks, three pftces of .paper and two pieces 
of cloth are necessary, so that the button consists of rto less 
than seven separate pieces, which are put together in tho 
follow mg order:—1st. Ou the piece of ilorcnlinc which 
forms the outer covering is laid a piece of paper of the same 
size ; on this the iron disk forming the body ; on this another 
piece of paper the same size as the body ; on this another 
piece of paper crumpled up into a little pellet to help Worm 
the shank ; on this a piece of coarse cloth ; and finally the 
metal hack. In putting on the hack tho lloremine is 
gathered up ever the whole of the materials, anil then the 
point* of the hack ate pressed into it ; and us the points of 
Hie hack aie bent a little inwards (as was mentioned above', 

| tin 1 cuiiseijiieiico of the pressure ts, that a* they enter the 
cloth thev bend more and more inward*, and thus form 
eight little hooks which very neatly and effectively hold tie- 
whole together. The little paper pellet makes the cloth 
protrude through the hole in the back, and forms tho cloth 
shank by which it is attached to the coat. Almost tho 
whole of these processes arc performed by punches of various 
tortus, (nit it iias even been proposed to do the whole by 
a machine, and a patent lias been taken throne iu which 
by placing two plates of iron, a roll of Ilorcnlinc, a roll of 
cloth, arid three rolls of paper, and by setting the machine 
in motion, the whole of tlie seven parts ot this ingenious 
billion are to he rut out, put in their respective positions, 
tind combined together into a perfect button. 

A verv beautilul and pel feel ly novel steel button has 
been lately produeed’by Mr. Barton of the Koval Mint. It 
is intended for com t dresses, being fur too delicate and too 
expensive for ordinmy purposes. By mean* of mo*t aein- 
ralc dividing machinery, u number of group* of fine line* 
ate erigmvod on the button, the gloving point being the 
spluitei of a diamond the machine i* so accurate, tli.tl 
10 , 01)0 lines eon be diavvn vvitlnn tho inch. Tlie ffionps of 
lines may be disposed in (mingles or hexagons, alter the 
manner of a honeycomb, or in any other form at the option 
of the artist, or the lines may he made to cross each other 
m any direction. The pattern is comparatively of little im¬ 
portance, the beautiful < tied being produced by the brilliant 
inflection of the light, which exhibits all tho colours of the 
rainbow ui play ful clouds like mother o'-pearl, or ill intense 
cob an like the ruhv or the emerald. 

BliTTON, THOMAS, one of tho early arctic navi¬ 
gate!*. vns an able seaman in the reign of James l., whose 
son (1 he lb hire llenry) seem* to have been his first patron. 
Iu Hi 12. about three year* after the unhappy death of tho 
navigator Hudson, the merchant* of London engaged 
Button to tollow up Hudson's discoveries -yvitli two ship*, 
the Resolution and the Discovery. He was accompanied 
on tiiis expedition liy Bylot and Btickel, who had sailed 
with Hudson, their experience and high qualities as seamen 
being considered sufficient ill those days to outweigh tho 
suspicion* of their having partaken in tliemutinylliat.de- 
pnvod Hudson of life, (.'rousing the Atlantic, Button en¬ 
tered Hudson's Straits to the south of Resolution Islands, 
and then keeping without deviation a western course, he 
reached Southampton Island. Sailing still to the west, he 
fell in with the American continent, in lat. 60° 40'. Fiutu 
this point of the mam land, which he named ‘Hope 
Checked,' he made away to the south, and on tbe lfitli of 
August, 1G12, he discovered tlie mouth of Nelson* River, 
in lal. r>7° 10'. At^liis point, which subsequently became 
the chief establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
Button determined to winter. To secure his ships aguinst 
the icebergs, ho caused strong piles to bgdtivcn into the 
sea. To keep his men warm, lie hud three large fires con¬ 
stantly bur mug in each Of his vessels. Notwithstanding all 
his precautions, several of the sailors died, and he himself 
had a severe illness. Button, like Captains Franklin. 
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Parry, and Back, who have recently visited those inhos- castle, Norfolk. But these decorations are most probably 0 f 
pi table regions, showed great ability in amusing his men, in a latftr date, Ah additional resemblance to the Homan 
order to keep up their spirits against the depressing offsets pilaster appears, in these buttresses,’ when they are found 
of inactivity: he proposed to them questions cunn*Ct«t with a narrower face projected on the broader buttress, 
with navigation and mathematics, and thus mingled in- CaRtle Rising and Norwich castles contain good examples of 
stmetion with amusement. On the roturn of spring, l>e Norman buttresses. Of early English buttresses, which 
employed hi# ships’ companies in killing game, which was immediately succeeded the former. Mr. Rickman distin- 
sof&buivlant; that 1800 dozen of white partridges were guishes four kinds. Tko fir it S*. a flat buttress, narrower 
brought in during thftjr stay there. then the Norman, with mouldings more delicate, but very 

The river thawed on the Ifith of February, and in two similar to, and hardly to be distinguished from tlie Norman, 
months, the sea being clear of ice, he explored, the hay in The second is a buttress projecting at times nearly as much 
tlie neighbourhood of Nelson's River, and named it Button's as its breadth; at others, more than the breacith of the 
Bay. He then went north as far as lat. 85”. and fell in with buttress. These buttresses sometimes are without Set offs, 
a cluster of islands, which he called Mancel’s Islands (now or have only one forming a division in tho whole height. 
Mansfield's). Proceeding td' Cape Chidlcy, ho discovered There are buttresses at Salisbury which belong to this class, 
the passage betweenthat cape and Labrador, and thence and are highly enriched with mches-and decorated with 
reached England in sixteen days, in the autumn ol lf»1.1. ornaments, but they have a very weak'appearance. Tho 
Ho was the first navigator that, reached the eastern coast of third kind,,,consist* of long slender narrow buttresses, with 
America through Hudson's Straits. It is to bo regretted a'considerable projection divided inti; several heights. Mr. 
that ho never published an account of liis voyage; all that Hickman remarks that they are not common; they occur in 
we have of his journal is an extract in Purchus. The 
government of the day made him a knight, hut neither 
they nor the merchants of London ever employed him again 
to prosecute those discoveries for which he had shown so 
much aptitude, skill, and judgment. (Purchus, his Pil¬ 
grims; Cooley, Hist. Maritime Discoveries.) 

BUTTRESS, a projecting support to a wall, most com¬ 
monly applied to churches in the Gothic style, hut also to 
other buildings, and sometimes to mere walls. Buttresses are 
usually finished with a sloping top, and divided into several 
heights, each of which projects loss from the wall as they 
ascend: each projection is usually covered with a sloping 
side or sides, similar to a roof. The buttresses of Gothic 
buildings are variously decorated. Norman buttresses, 
which eamo into use probably from the time of the decay of 
Roman architecture, are plain broad faces slightly pro¬ 
jecting from the wall of the building to winch they belong. 

In appearance they are very similar to the shaft of a pilaster, 




A, Norman Buttress. 1), Butty Eoptulr Buttress. C, JDocoiatcil English 

ltuttrekK, 

from which they most probably derive their origin. The 
top of these buttresses is terminated by an inclined plane 
moulded underneath on the front face only. The bands- 
which often occur in Norman buildings as a sort of capping 
to the basement of the wall [Basement] are often con¬ 
tinued round the sides of the buttress, thus making the 
lower part of the buttress as it were* a pedestal to the 
upper part, or more properly to the pilaster. In deco¬ 
rated buildings, Norman buttresses are sometimes orn*.- 
ited at the angles with columns, as at Castle Rising 
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Bomo towers. The fourth kirul of buttress of this period, 
and perhaps the latest, >» divided into‘stages or divisions 
receding one behind the other; bul. this also is not common. 
Like nil the former, it is finished with a triangular'top, 
similar to the roof and gable ends of a building. These two 
last kinds are very similar in 'character. “ 

Mr. Hickman is of bplilioii that about the close W this 
period, Hying buttresses v4re first constructed, being throw p, 
from the <81 e aisle buttresses to the buttress of the nave 
and choir.lie cites Salisbury and Chichester cathedrals 
as examples. * Enrlv English buttresses lqyve generally 
pyramidal tops ; the sides of these buttresses are sometimes 
spinyba nt the edges, with pedestal-like buses. The shaft 
also is at times divided into one or more divisions, as at 
Lincoln. 

Beverley niinsterfiias columns at the angles of the but¬ 
tresses, with a niche ill the pyramidal head. The decorated 
English buttresses which succeeded these present many 
varieties: they exhibit some of the leading features ofthoir 
predecessors, but are generally highly enriched. These 
buttresses, when used at the angles of buildings, are often 
applied diagonally to the angle. Mr. Rickman observes 
that the decorated buttress is finished in a variety of ways ; 
‘some slope under the cornice, some just through it, anil 
some run up through the battlement and me finished with 
pinnacles of various kinds.' He mentions three examples 
of rich buttresses of the decorated style ; one m the west 
front of York minster, another at the east end of Howden 
church. Ynikshire; a third at the east end of Walsingluim 
priory. This last is almost in the perpendicular style, 
which immediately followed the decorated. The decorated 
buttresses are enriched with pnnnels, niches, and a variety 
of ornaments. Perpendicular English buttresses, used ex¬ 
ternally, vary but little from those which preceded them, 
except as to the freedom of design, in which they are in¬ 
ferior. The triangular or roofed heads arc seldom list d. 
Mr. Rickman observes that there are few large buildings of 
this hist period without, living buttresses ; and also that the 
small but tresses of tins stvle attached to screen-work, stall- 
work, and niches are different from any before'Used, and 
mark the period distinctly. Octagonal turrets arc some¬ 
times used as buttresses, as in Henry Vll.’s rliapol at 
Westminster, from winch spmig the llying buttresses. 



[FtyhiS Buttress, ftoiti llcury Vlf > Clmpol, Westminster.] 
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The most superb of this kind ever executed in this country 
belong to thts edifice. For a variety of details relative to 
buttresses, wo refer the reader to Rickman's ‘ Attempt to 
discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England from the 
Conquest to the Reformation.' Britton’s * Ecclesiastical Ar¬ 
chitecture' contains several good examples of buttresses. 

BUTV'RtC ACID occurs not only in butter, but in the 
gastric juico end urine. In order to obtain it, butyrate of 
ii.uytas (which is formed by n tedious process) is to be 
mixed with one- and-a-third >*ime its weight of phosphoric 
acid of specific gravity 1*12; the butyric acid set free, re- 
ikssulves iu the liquor, which is to be repeatedly shaken 


with aether to "combine with the butyric acid; the ®ther 
being distilled with a gentle heat, butyric acid remains. 

The properties of this aeidare, that it is acolourless liquid , 
Its smell is acid, pcnetratingl'iChd analogous to that of rancid 
butter. Its taste is acrid and biting, with a sweetish after¬ 
taste, like that of nitric ®ther. Its specific gravity at 75° 
Fahrenheit is 0*9765. It remains fluid at lag Fahrepfieit. 
Its boiling point is lower than that of water. It combines 
with wutcr, and with anhydrous alcohol, tether, and fixed oils, 
in all proportions. When ^exposed to the air it evaporates 
gradually -jp ilhout leaving any residue. When distilled it 
absorbs tho oxygon of the air in the retort, and decomposes, 
leaving coaly matter. 

It is composed nearly of 
-if Carbon 62*9 or 8 equivalents. 

Oxygen 30' (i or 3 „ 

Hydrogen 70 or 6 „ 


100-0 

Butyric acid combi ties with different, bases to form various 
butyrates ; they are all artificial compounds, and no one is 
applied to any use : instead therefore of giving all amount 
ot the individual salts, their general properties only will be 
mentioned. When dry they are usually inodorous, blit 
if moist they emit a smell of butter. When the ilty sails 
nre subjected to a strong heat they are decomposed, and 
yield curburetteil hydrogen gas, carbonic acid gas, and 
an einpyreumatic oil, ot an orange-yellow colour and an 
aromatic odour, while the base of the salt is left mixed with 
charcoal. These salts are easily recognized by the charac¬ 
teristic odour of butyric acid, which is emitted when a verv 
small quantity of the salt is moistened with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. 

15UTYR1NE, a peculiar oleaginous matter, discovered 
by Chevreu), in butter, ill which it exists combined with 
oleine anil stearme. and a very small quantity of butyric 
ueid. In order to prepare it, butter must bo first sepaiated 
from butter-milk by melting and pouring it oft', and the 
butter thus purified is to be allowed to cool very slowly in 
u deep porcelain vessel, and then it is to be exposed for some 
J days to a temperature of 60 ° Fahrenheit; by this treatment 
I a large quantity ofstoamie. is sepuruti d, crystallized m small 
I grams, and an oiljWbonipmind is obtained, which is to be 
carefully filtered, ami then put into a glass vessel with mi 
equal weight of alcohol of specific gravity 0*796, and kept 
at the temperature of 6G°. The mixture is to be frequently 
shaken during 24 hours, and then the alcohol is to be poured 
off, and the insoluble portion set aside. By carefully distilling 
the alcohol, an oil rich m butyrine is left, but as iris slightly 
acid it is to he treated with carbonate of magnesia: the butv 
rate of rnagncBia thus funned being very soluble in water, is 
readily separated ; the remaining fatty matter is then to he 
treated with alcohol, and this being distilled the butyrine is 
left pure. 

The properties of butyrine are, that at 66° it is very fluid, 
■rod it congeals at about 32°. Its smell resembles that of 
heated butter. It, is generally yellowish, hut this colour is 
not essential, for somo kinds of butter yield it almost colour¬ 
less. Its specific gravity is O'908; it is insoluble inwatur; 
but alcohol of specific gravity 0 1 822, when boiling, dissolves 
it in all proportions. When two parts of butyrine are com¬ 
bined with ten parts of boiling alcohol, the mixture on cool¬ 
ing becomes turbid; but when twelve parts of butyruie are 
similarly treated with the same quantity’’of alcohol, the 
mixture remains transparent even after it has become cold. 
During distillation the alcoholic solution becomes very 
slightly acid ; and the residue contains traces of butyric 
acid. Butyrine readily saponifies, and is then converted 
into glycerine, und butyric, capric, caproie, margaric, and 
oleic acids. 

BUXAR, a fortified town in the district of Shahabad, 
province ofBahar, situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
in 25° 33' N. lat. and 83“ 57' E. long., about CO miles below 
the city of Benares. Tho fort is built on an eminence 
which projects into tho river, the works are kopt in good 
repair, and there is constantly an English garrison in it. 
The place is principally celebrated as the scene of one of 
those victories by which the British power in India was 
secured. The Mogul chiefs Stija ud Doivlah and Cossirn 
Khan were encamped here with an army computed at 
40,000 men, when, on the 23rd October, J 764 , they were 
attacked and completely routed by 856 European and 6215 
native troops® under Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro. 
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Upward* of 2000 of tho Mogul troops foil in tho buttle, and 
rnutiy more were drowned in tlieir flight across a bridge of 
boats thrown over the Gangos. Tile force of Suju ud 
Dow lab, who was then tho only Mogul chief possessing any 
considerable power, being thus destroyed, the emperor was 
thrown into the power of the English, and on the day fol¬ 
lowing the battle applied to Mujor Muuro for protection, 
(Mill's Hist, uf British India.) 

nU'XINA, a vegetable alkali obtained from tho box-tree 
(Buxus sempervirens). It is diflicult to procure this sub- 
stunee colourless; and it has generally tho appearance of 
a translucid deep brown-coloured mass. Its taste is bitter, 
it excites sneezing, and is insoluble m water, but is dissolved 
in small quantity by alcohol arid author. It acts as other 
alkalies on reddened' litmus paper, and forms neutral salts 
with the acids, which are more bitter than the base itself; 
and the solutions give gelatinous white precipitates with 
potash. Sulphate of buxinu crystallizes confusedly. This 
alkali is conUiuod in every part of the box-tree, and the 
hark gives nearly one per cent, of it. 

BJJXTON, a market town and chapelry, in tho parish of 
Bakewcll, and in the county of Derby, with 12 11 inhabitants, 
is siinatcil m unit part of Derbyshire called the High Peak, 
in the hundred of High Peak, on the high road from 
Derby to Manchester, 33 miles N.W. from Derby, 20 miles 
iS. from Manchester, 22 miles N.W. from Matlock, and 159 
miles N.W. by N. from London. Its baths have been cele¬ 
brated from the time of the Homans. 

The town is situated in a deep valley or basin, surrounded 
by bleak lulls and extensive tracts of moorland. It would 
be entirely enviioned with mountains but for the narrow 
ravine down which tlio river Wye Hows on its way to tlie 
Derwent, parallel with the high road which leads to Bake- 
well. A.rr lul/'c, on the Leek road, 3 miles from Buxton, is, 
next to Kinder-srmit , the highest mountain in the N,W. 
of Derbyshire, being 1000 feet above the valley in which 
Buxton Crescent stands, and 2100 feet higher than the town 
of Derby. From this mountain four rivers issuo in opposite 
directions—the Wye, the Dove, the Goyte, and the Dean. 
Cht'i! Tor, a perpendicular and stupendous rock of lioie- 
slone. 300 feet high, is situatod near tlie village of Wormlnll, 
and about 5 miles from Buxton. A few miles farther is Mam 
Tnr. 1300 feet above the valley in which it stands; and a 
hlllo K., the still higher peaks of Will lull and Loscliill, 
winch may bo distinguished by their form from all the 
mountains in the county. The sterility which once formed 
the chief feature in the scenery round Buxton is fast dis¬ 
appearing, Extensive woods and plantations now clothe 
the sides and summits of many of the neighbouring 
lulls. 

Buxton consists of two parts, tlio old and the new town. 
The former stands upon much higher ground than the 
latter, and 1ms still the remains of a rross in the centre of 
the market-place. The main street is wide, and contains a 
few good inns and lodging-houses, but the buildings in 
general are old and low. This was formerly the only en¬ 
trance from the W. into Buxton, until a new road was made 
a few years ngo, which avoids the old town and joins the 
Loudon road at the church. The new part of the town may 
be said to begin at the Crescent and to stretch along the 
Bakewcll road, the buildings of which form a handsome 
entranc'd to the town on that side, and afford many pleasant 
residences to those who seek more privacy than can be liad 
at tho public hotels. 

The Crescent at Buxton is iti tlio form of a segment of a 
circle. The basement story is a rustic arcade, forming a 
piazza 7 feet wide witliiil. Over the arc-lies a balustrade) 
runs along tlie whole building. Above the piers are Doric 
pilasters that support an ornamental architrave and cornice, 
which is terminated by. another balustrade, in the centre of 
which, cut out of stone, aro placed the arms of the Cavendish 
family. This extensive and elegant structure is three 
stories high, and contains 37B windows. It comprises two 
hotels, a library, an assembly-room 75 feet long, and a news¬ 
room, besides the baths and a few private residences. Tlio 
stables, as eomploto and extensive as the Crescent itself, 
occupy a large site of ground on the^ill behind the ehiefl 
structure, but divided from it by the main road. They are 
built in a circular form, and have a covered ride 160 yards 
round. This immense pile of building was erected by the 
late duke of Devonshire, in 17^1, at a cost of 120,000/. 
Tlie stone employoil in the foundations and inner wall*. «ru 
found near the spot ( and the fine freestone, used in,'the 


front and sides of the building, was dug out of a quarry no, 
a mile distant. 

At the W. end of tho Crescent, mid neatly adjoining it 
is the old liajj, the most antient budding in the lower part 
of Buxton, hawing been erected in the reign of Khzubclh, 
by the earl of ^Shrewsbury. in whoso custody Mary, cpiecn 
of Scots, was placed. In one of her visits to Buxton, the 
queen occupied apartments in this building which are still 
shown as liers, on one of the windows, of which are 
scratched the lines said to have been written by her on her 
departure. 

Rtixtmm, quad culStl.u eeli’braberc nomine lytnph®, 

KurWi it.itii ptisiluu unn ufU'unfin, vule. 

1 fluxion, f.uowrll! no moic up* my feat 

Thy ifiwoiH lojiul streams a < v« * greet.' 

Th is house was considerably enlarged in 1670, and though 
inferior to the.more,fashionable hotels in tho Crescent, is 
preferred liy many families on account of its having baths tor 
both ladies and gentlemen fitted up within its walls. There 
are also warm and shower baths, besides a hath for the 
gratuitous use of the poor. 

The public baths at Buxton are very numerous, and are 
fitted-up with every attention to the convenience of Ibe 
visiters. The common tepid baths all ho together at tho 
W. end of the Crescent, forming a part of the lower story. 
Besides a public bath, around two sides of which are nume¬ 
rous dressing-rooms, there are two private baths for gentle¬ 
men, and the same number lor ladies. At the opposite end 
of the Crescent, adjoining the piazzas, are two hot baths, 
and vapour and shower baths, all heated by ‘ team, vi hieh 
are supplied from what is called Bingham's well. Most of 
these are lined with while marble, and the tcmporaliue of 
the hot baths is most accurately adjusted by an ingenious 
contrivance for the introduction of cold and hot water. 

At the extreme end of the town, on the Macclesfield 
road, is a cold bath, said to be of the same temperature as 
the. waters at, Miitluck (,00° Fahrenheit;). 

Tiie well at vvhuli Ihe water is supplied to those who 
resort to it is in a small building, in the style of a Grecian 
temple, ill front of the W. wmg of the Crescent. In the 
centre of this tasteful building, called St. Ann's Well, is a 
while marble basin, into which the water issues from tho 
spring. By the side of this basin is a double pump, from 
which either hot or cold water maybe piocured within a 
few inches of each oilier. The spring (lows at the rate of 
60 gallons a minute, the water being .somewhat colder than 
the waters at Bath, but warmer than those ol" Matlock and 
Bristol. 

Besides what is properly called the Buxton water, there 
is a chalybeate spring of a rough strong taste, issuing from 
a chalky stratum on the N. side of the river Wye, at the side 
of the turnpike-road behind tho Crescent, over which a neat 
stone structure has been erected by the duke of Devonshire, 
to preserve it for tho use of visiters. Mixed with tlie other, 
this vi uter proves purgative. 

Thu public walks at Buxton, of which there is great 
variety, are laid out with much taste, and ornamented with 
shrubs and plantations. 

The environs of Buxton abound with natural curiosities 
and romantic scenery. Tho high perpendicular crags on 
the Bakewcll road, bordering the valley of the Wye, rnako 
it tho most interesting, as it is the most accessible of alt tho 
scenery in the immediate vicinity of Buxton. At the dis¬ 
tance of about half a mile, in a different direction, are the 
limestone quarries and Pool’s hole. 1'hc latter is a cavern 
of considerable dimensions in a limestone rock, contracted 
in its entrance, but spacious in the interior. Its roof and 
sides are covered with stalactites, one of which, more re¬ 
markable than tho rest, about the middle of the cave, is 
called * the lliteh of bacon.' Here tho cave again con¬ 
tracts, but beyond it becomes wide and lofty as far ns a largo 
massy column of stalagmite denominated ‘ the Queen of 
Scots' pillar,’ from a tradition that she stopped at this point. 
The further etui of the cavern, comprising about ton yards, 
is-not very accessible. The whole length is 560 yards. Tho 
sides of the mountain are partly occupied with dwellings, not 
built, but excavated out of the ashes which have been 
thrown here from the lime-kilns. A consiilorabl e^qu an- 
f.ify of lime is burnt here, and sent into distant PWtbvy 
the Peak Forest railway, which is near. At a UtttlS 
from the mountain beneath which is Pool's hole# is a platty 
called ‘ Diamond Hill,’ from its furnishing specimens of 
juartz of an hexagonal shape, which are known by the name 
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of BvixiSto diamonds, the whitest of which hwe the pro¬ 
perty of culling glavs.About 5 miles from Buxton, at Bar- 
* mour Clough, by the side oi the road leading to Castleton, 
»S an interraiUeiit spring, called ‘.the ebbing and flowing 
well.' The wilier issues m different quanliti$IT and at irre¬ 
gular intervals. oul'of several openings by the side, of a small 
pool or basm. In dry seasons scveial weeks elapse without 
any flow into tho well; whilst nl. oilier times the water flaws 
oneo in twelve hours, sometimes every hou», and oecasion- 
ally three in an hour. A gurgling noiso is heard 

when it flows, wllieh eontinues for minute,. In the 
spare cif one minute 23 hogsheads have been discharged. 
This curious phenomenon is supposed to be occasioned by 
there being a n'servuir of water in the lull above, from lhe 
lower part of which a duet rises to some height, but not so 
lug)) as the reservoir, and afterwards descending to the well 
at tho foot of the hill, arts on the principle of the .siphon. 

Tlie rocks about Buxton consist of beds ofhmesttme and 
of lava or toadstone, which he alternately one upon the 
other. In many parts of the county there are three beds of 
each, which are many yards thick. There are many shops 
in tho place lor the sale of the mineral productions of the 
Peak, manufactured into various articles uf ornament and 
use. besides fossils and specimens of natural eiinorit^-s. 
Among these is a beautiful spar, denominated ‘ Blue John,’ 
f'ormeily used in repairing tho roads, hut now worked into 
the most elegant vases, and purchased at the expense of 
forty guineas a ton. This spar is found near tlie Shivering 
Mmijjtnm, in the neighbourhood of < ,'ustlelon 

Tlie church in Buxton is an elegant modern oditfee, jpudt 
in 1812 by the duke of Devoiisliii e, its patron, uljouung to 
which is a large burial-ground. The living is a perpetual 
ciliary in the dioecso of Lichfield. The building formerly 
used as a church is now converted into a school upon Dr. 
Bell's plan, having endowments wInch amount. tc> 91/. per 
annum. There ine phu.es of worship in Buxton fm Pics- 
bytunaus. Independents, mid Wcdoyan Methodists. 

Tlie market is held on Saturday : and the fans on Feb. 
3rd, April 1st, and May 2nd, besides a cattle-lair on the 8th 
of Sept. The town is in the honour of Tuthurv. duchy of 
Lancaster, and within the ynrisdiclinii of a court; held at 
TuMmry every third Tuesday, tor tho recovery of debts 
•under 40 shillings. 

The number of visiteis at Buxton varies from 12,000 to 
14,000 annually. There are strroimmid.tliims for LiOO at 
one tune. The season commences in dune, and cuds in 
October. 

BUXTON WATERS'. The waters of Buxton belong 
to the northern or Derbyshire thermal springs, which hum 
a lower temperature than those of the southern or Glouces¬ 
tershire and Somersetshire group, except Bristol. They 
arc of the calcareous class of mineral waters, and rise m a 
valley situated on the west edge of the great limestone 
range, which extends through the county of Deihy from 
Castleton southwards, comprising wliat is termed the Peak 
Forest. The surface pi' this district is occupied, according 
to Farcy, 1 the outcrop of four strut,, nl limestone and 
three beds of amygdaloid Or loadstone, inlei posed between 
the limestone strata; but it should be observed that this 
tbvhi.nuf the limestone by regular beds of toadstone, has 
bee, stoutly denied anil at present is not generally received. 
Ah- w. the upper stratum of limestone is a coarse sand- 
sr .ao or iiiilhtuno grit, considered by many as the infe¬ 
rior lied of the coal formation, which occupies the whole 
country E. and N. of this district. Buxton is immediately 
to the S. of tlie outgoing of the lowest stratum of limestone. 
Tho limestone, which is of a whitish or yellowish colour, 
is full of eueiUiitcs, madrepores, and other organic re¬ 
mains. The direcli'wi of the strata is generally N. and 
S. A rentalkable fault is observed in the valley of the 
Derwent at Matlock : the upper lioil of limestone on the 
western side of tho valley is brought, down below tho second 
bed on the E., and tho upper bed of toadstone on the one 
side is nearly on tho same level with tho second bed on 
the other. Tlie fault is said to, extend N. as far as Bux¬ 
ton, where it takes a N.W. direction to North Bradwell, 
and terminates at Litton t.ear Tidcswcll; but botli tho 
direction and extent of this fault have been much disputed. 
It is ih the course of ting.fault, that tho thermal springs 
of Buxton and Matlock arc found. That of Buxton pos¬ 
sesses the higher 'temperature, vin. 82 3 Falir., w'hieh never 
varies at any hour uf the day or season of the year. 
This water has "been long celebrated for its medicinal 


virtues. ^ .i&raore remarkable for the nature of its gaseous 
impregnations than for the quantity or nature of its saline 
ingredients. By a recent analysis it appears to contain 
only 1.1 grains of solid cotrteMfin each wine-gallon. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Gairdner its composition is— 


Of gaseous contents— 

Cubic iucliat, 
per Gallon. 

Carbonic acid . . , , 

1-50 

Nitrogen ..... 

4-G4 


6M4 

Of solid contents— 

Grainii, 

Hydrochlorato of magnesia , 

per Gallon. 

, -58 

soda . , 

2'40 

•Sulphate of lime . . . 

, -60 

Carbonate of lime . 

10‘4C 

Extractive matter and Vegetable fibres 

•50 

G-OSf) . 

•52 


15-00 


Owing to the quantity of calcareous matter, the water is 
hard. \Jd sparkles a little when first received at the foijjit. 
It is exceedingly clear, and does nut become turbid by long 
exposure to the air. Over the bath a stratum of vapour 
hover-., winch is more or less dense according to the slate 
i of the weather and the degree of attention paid to tho 
ventilation of the apartment. The chalybeate spring con¬ 
tains about half a grain of carbonate of iron in each gallon, 
and is a soft water. 

The waters issuing from tho warm spring are employed 
both internally unit externally. A course of the water 
internally is generally taken at the same Time as tlio 
baths are used; but in some habits of body tho one 
mode only is admissible. Persons of the sanguineous 
temperament, especially if plethoric, can rarely take tho 
waters internally, without at least previously undergoing 
some preparatory treatment,—either venesection, cupping, 
or the uso of purgative medicines. During all acute 
inflammatory diseases they must lie avoided; and though 
| very beneficial to persons subject to gout and rheu- 
mutism, the waters must not be employed either when an 
attack of the disease is approaching, or while much pain of 
the joints remains when the disease is receding. Persons 
in whom tho digestive organs are feeble, cither naturally or 
from the effects of what is termed good living, derive, ill 
general, much benefit from tbo internal use of these waters. 
In most cases they should lie taken early in tho morning, 
after the bath, if these two modes he eniploj'ed simultane¬ 
ously. The quantity to be used should not at first exceed 
half a pint, taken in two equal portions, a quarter of an 
hour (during which the invalid will walk along tho tcrraco 
when practicable) being allowed to intervene between tlie 
two glasses. About noon the same quantity should be 
again taken, observing similar rules. Sumo patients are 
however obliged to restrict themselves to its use during the 
forenoon, omitting the morning dose. No one should ex¬ 
ceed a pmt and a hall'in the course of each day. 

The chalybeate water is sometimes usod at the, same 
tjme, and it is said that a mixture of the two forms a pur¬ 
gative draught. Upon the propriety of using the chalybeate 
at any period during liis stay, tho invalid must consult his 
medical adviser on the spot. It ought never to be used as 
a common drink, more particularly by persorfs of a pltfthoric 
habit of body, 

Tho warm baths may he employed even by the most 
delicate persons, provided bathing in any form be proper. 
At first the stay in tho bath should not exceed otto minute, 
as the plunge is tho most beneficial part of the process. 
Tho time may he gradually extended, hut should never 
exceed fifteen minutes. Where a general bath cannot be 
borne by gouty or rheumatic patients, pumping the water 
upon tho affected joints is frequently highly efficacious in 
reducing the swelling and restoring flexibility. During tbo 
uso of the baths no mercurial mouieines Of any kind should 
be taken, unless under the direction of tycompotent medical 
advisor on the spot. (Farcy's Derbyshire; Gairdner on 
•Mineral Springs ; Denman, Saunders, Scudamore.) 

BUXTON, JEEbRDIAH, was born at Elprion, near 
Chesterfield, about the year 1705. His grandfather had 
been clergyman of the parish, and his father was school¬ 
master of the same place; hut Jedediah was so illiterate 
that he could not oven write, and his mental faculties, with 
one exception’, were trf^ low order. Bte possessed, however 
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remarkable facility in performing arithmetical cakulatiotis; l oPHebrevv literature, and the depth of their learning has 
an<l when he fairly underrtood a-problem, which it, was T neyer beta disputed. By the Romanists in' general they 
not easy for him to do itJLms a little complicated, b«y| have beep esteemed too .much addicted torRabbimeal 
solved it with wonderful rapidity’. He was'altogether inca- fancies, anj| in tbo ' controversy respecting the Hebrew 
pable of looking into the relations of things, except with points, their’ dfepousal of tMftn bus been a freqiknt object of 
respect to the number of parts of which they were composed, attack. ^ , 

After hearing a sermon lie knew nothing more of it than Of the elder Buxtorf, however, scholars, such as Vossius 
that it contained a certain number of words, which he had and Casuubon?spoke with the highest emtomium, and.!o«eph 
counted during its delivery. If a period of time were men- iSoahger expressed himself thu#—-that ho qjjglit to he 
tioned he began calculating tnfe number of inkiutes which sidcrcd the muster of the Rabbins, that he itas the only man 
it included ; and if the Am of any object were described, ho who understood the Hebrew language thoroughly, and that, 
would at onoe. compute how many hair’s-broadths it , con- notwithstanding his own grey beard, ho would gladly be 
tabled. His ideas were comparatively childish : and his come his scholar. 

mind was only stored with a fow constants which facilitated JJUXUS, the genus of plants whose species afford*the 
his calculations : such as the number of minutes in a year, valuable hardwood called Box It is remarkable hntatii- 


and of hair’s-breadths in a milo. Ilis system of mental 
arithmetic was not founded upon any sound principles ; in 
fact S 19 coulrl scarcely be said to hove a system. He would, 
for instance, in order to ascertain the product of 478 multi¬ 
plied by 100, proceed first to multiply it by 5 and then by 
20 ,,.instead of at once adding a couple of ciphers. t 
V'His condition in life appears tq, have been either that of 
a small land-owner or a day-labourer ; but probably the 
former. Having a strong desire to see the king, he walked 
up to London to gratify this wish ; but from some circum¬ 
stance or other ho did tuA see liim. During his stay in the 
metropolis Jedcdtali was seen by several members of tlic 
Royal Society, who examined hirn. He was taken to see 
Garrick irt Richard IIL, and during the performance opeu- 
pied himself in counting tlio number of words which each 
of the actors made use of; the quantity nl steps in a dunce ; 
blft lie acknowledged that the instrumental music, with its 
complication and variety of sounds, bullied Ins skill. In 
June, 1 754, a portrait of Buxton appeared in the ‘ Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine,’ with a short account of his life, which is 
probably the most authentic of any of the notices which 
have been published concerning him. He is represented 
in the print as being in his .tilth year. Glover, in bis ‘ His¬ 
tory of Derbyshire,' states Ant lie was bom in 17(iV, but is 
unable to give the exact time of Jqs death, which however 
occurred between 1770 and 1780. He was married, and 
had a family. 

BUXTORF, a family celebrated for its attainments m 
Hebrew literature. John Buxtorf was born <m Clhrisl- 
mos-duy, 15G4, at Cajnen in Wostphalm, of which place bis 
father was Calvinist minister. lie was educated at Marburg 
and Herborn, under I'iscator, and afterwards received in¬ 
structions at. Bdlo and Genova from Grynirus and Theodore 
Beza. Unoccupied the Hebrew chair at B.ile for 48 years 
of his life, and so attached was he to that University, that he 
declined many advantageous offers of a similar occupation 
both at Saumur and at Leyden. Besides maintaining a large 
correspondence with all who were skilled in the leading ob¬ 
ject of his research, he lodged and supported in his house 
maliy loarned Jews, with whom he familiarly conversed, 
during his leisure houra, respecting their language. He 
died, September 13th, 1629, after having published, besides 
many separate tracts, more than one ‘Grammar’ and Lexi¬ 
con ’ of the Hebrew and Chaldee tongues, a * Concordance,' 
and a ‘Hebrew Bible’ with the notes of the Rabbitis. 

John, son of the preceding, was born at Kale, August 
13th| 159.9, and exhibited precocity so remarkable, that in 
his fourth year it is said that he understood German, Latin, 
and Hebrew; a statement doubtless greatly exaggerated. 
After cultivating Hebrew, in France, Germany, mid Italy, 
ho succeeded his father at Bfile, 1630, where he died, August 
16th, 1664. .Besides collecting, augmenting, and editing 
many of his father's works, he was the author of several 
original troutises on Hebrew lit.erat.uro. 

John James, son of the preceding, like his father and 
grandfather, was 'professor of Hebrew at Bfilo, where ho 
was born September 4lh, 1643, and died April 1 st, 1704. 
He travelled in Holland, Franco, and England, and was 
received every wfoiro with honour, especially at Cambridge. 
He printed nothing in his lifetime but a preface to his grand¬ 
father's work entitled ‘ Tiberias,' which is an historical 
und critical vindication of the Masorethic points, the origin 
of which ho assigns to Esdras. But me left behihd him 
mutty MSS. connected with Rabbinical literature. Ano¬ 
ther John, nephew to the above, was also professor of the 
Oriental languages at Bale, and died in 1 W3 1 , leaving a 
serf to distinguish himself by •ttqjteifhiiraiiig, 

The works of the’Buxtorfs greatly advanced the progress 


rally as being the most nnrthern arhorewent plant oft.be 
natural order•Eu.phorbiaroa>. all the other trees of winch nro 
confined to mild or tiopie il climates. Its css« ntiul character 
is to have both the male and female lhiticrs upon the sumo 
individual; a three or four-parted calyx ; in the mulr.it atvvo- 
lobcd scale and four stamens placed round the rudiment of 
an ovary; in tile_ frmaf‘‘S three small Males, three styles, 
thjiojf' blunt stigmas, and a Uireo-liomcd, three-ceiled, six- 
seeded capsular fruit.. 

The only l»» certain species ..re B Si'wprtrirewi and //. 
Bubalira. The former or common box tonus a large ever¬ 
green bush or small tree, common all over the routh of Eu¬ 
rope, from Spain to Constantinople, and Touching even so 
l'ar as the north of Persia. In this e,mutty it is only found 
on Htmrm chalky bills. Many varieties are known in gar¬ 
dens, (be most, remarkable of which is the ilivin f-box, so 
nint h used for the edgings of walks. Between iltis mul the 
iirboieseent form the dillereiiee ts so great, that, one wonders 
hnp r they can be both the same species' ami Miliar mid 
otheis have even considered them distinct. But Do Can- 
d.ule states, that the wild plant, in France is very variable 
in size, rising in some places to the height of 15 or 20 feet, 
and in rooky localities not exceeding ■! feel. It is from the 
arborescent Birru v semprrrinois that box-wood is obtained. 
Fertile turner, for mathematical instruments, and especially 
for the uses of the wood-cngi.tvor, it is invaluable. Tl 
French employ it for eoat-hutlonx, &<^ ‘ The value of 1 be 

box-wood sent 1‘iom Spam to Paris is reported to amount to 
about. 10,000 francs tt-ycar. hi 1815 the box-trees cut 
down on Boxbill, near Dorking in Surrey',produced upwards 
of Kt.iuii*/.' (Maeeiillncb, r>f Com.) Great quantities 
are imported from Turkey, and of line quality. Tin's wood 
sells in tie: London market, for tioni 7/. to J4 1. a ton, the 
duty of ■)!. a ton included. The leaves have been employed, 
medieinuUv, as a tonic, a substitute fm Peruvian bark. 

Tiiacus Hit/rancn, the Majorca box. is a handsomer plant 
than the oilier, with broader leaves, und a were rapid 
growth; blit it. is much more impatient of cold. Plants of 
tt however live in the tieighbotuhood of Loudon without 
protection. It is found wild in the neighbourhood of Llunh 
in Majorca, oil the lulls, jt t>u. height of I 500 loot ; ynd it 
also occurs abundantly on Mount (Jalalzo, where it is 
mingled with the p dinette, but not m great mus-es. (Cam 
hessihles.) We litid nothing in books eoncerning'the quality 
of its wood ; but there is tea-on to suppose Unit a part at 
least uT the Spanish and Turkey box-wood is furnished by 
this species. - 

BUZZARD. [Fau f.Ni ■>.«.] 

BUZZARD'S BAY, a buy on the south coast of tbo 
State of Massaelatsel ts, tS. The peninsula of Kuril- 
staple projects in tie- form of a boot, the point of which, at 
Cape Cod, is curved like armu s born ; Blizzard's Buy forms 
vvb.it may be termed the top or opening of the boot. The 
neck of land vvliicb connects the peninsula with the rest of 
Massachusetts, between Cape Coil Bay and the bund of 
Buzzard's Bay, is only about four miles in breadth. Thu 
bay was entirely frozen over early in l'ohruury, lR.'Ki, a lir- 
euinstunee which has not happened for many years. In 
tlio harbour the ice was front eight, to twelve inches thick. 
The parallel of about. 4L, 3.'/, and the meridian of 71' 15' 
W.„ intersect each other hi Buzzard's Bay. 

BYBl.US.s ,11 anlienl town of Phoenicia, now called Jo- 
bfffl, and situated nearly half way between Tiipoli and Bei- 
lout, by She sea-coast, and at the foot of a mountain which 
is one of the lower range of Ltbantts. * The town is enclosed 
uiiv n wall, some parts of which appear to he of (lie tir'iie of 
'tilt; crusaders. There fs a small eiistle.dn which the *Rtnir 
Beshir of prince of the Druses keeps shout forty men, 
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(Burckhardt's Travels in Syria, 1812.) The celebrated 
Jewish writer Phiio was a native of Byblus. This, place was 
once famous for the temple of Adonis. (Maundrell, Jour¬ 
ney from Aleppo to Jerusalem.) 
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BYLAW. Bylaws arc (he private regulations of a 
society or corporation, agreed upon by the major part of its 
members, for purposes of self-government, or for more con¬ 
veniently carrying into effect the object ol its institution. 

It is not every voluntary association to wlueh the law of 
England gives the power of binding dissentient members by 
the enactments of the majority. Immemorial custom or 
prescription, or legal incorporation by the king, or some 
positive act of parliament, is necessary to confer tins power of 
local or private legislation ; and even in those eases the 
superior courts of law exercise the right of discussing the 
validity or policy of the bylaw, and of establishing il» lega¬ 
lity or declaring it to be void. In order to stand this test 
it must be reasonable and agreeable to (be general pnliry of 
tho law of England, and musl not attempt to bald strangers 
unconnected with the society, or to impose a pecuniary charge 
without a fair equivalent, or to create a monopoly, nr to 
subject the freedom of trade to undue restraint. The gene¬ 
ral object of a.bylaw is rather to regulate existing rights 
than to introduSe new ones or to extinguish or restraiiiethc 
old. 

The power of making bylaws is not absolutely confined to 
corporate bodies. It is in some instances lawfully exercised 
by a class of persons having no strict corporate character. 

1 hus the tenants of a manor, the jury of a court-led, tho 
inhabitants of a town, village, or other district, ficquenlly 
enjoy a limited legislative power of this kind, either by 
special custom or common usage. But in general the power 
is exercised only by bodies regularly incorporated, and in 
such bodies tho power is inherent of common right, without 
any specific provision for that purpose in the charter of then- 
incorporation. The expediency of this power is so obvious 
that we cannot be surprised at meeting with proofs of its 
existence in all countries and at a very early date. The Ro¬ 
man code recognized a right among the confraternity of its 
corporations to bind ono another by similar engagements, 
as long as they were not at variance with the public law 
(Digest, lib. xlvii tit. 22), and professes to borrow this pro¬ 
vision from the still more ancient code of Solon. 

Our own term bylaw is of Saxon origin, ami is formed by I 
prefixing to the word law another word by or bye, which i 
means bt,..se or tarn. II ence its prime:y import is a twrri- 
biw. and in this form and with this meaning it is said to be 
found among the uritient Goths, tho Swedes, the Danes, and 
otlic r nations of Teutonic descent. (Cowel, voc. Ui/airx • 
Spcimatt on Feuds, chap. ii., and the Glossaries under Ibo 
le ad Bilago, or lir/l ign ) 

The birlaws and btrlair courts of Scotland, mcniionod by 
some of the jurists of that country, arc said to present some 
analogies to our bylaws, and may perhaps be referred to 
the same origin. 

The lute act for the regulation of municipal corporations 
gives to the town councils a power of making bylaws for 
tbc good rule and government of the boroughs, and for tlio 
suppression of various nuisances; and of enforcing the ob¬ 
servance of them by fines limited to 5/. It directs however 
that no bylaws so framed shah come into operation until 
they have befell submitted to the privy council for his ma¬ 
jesty's approval—-a precaution resembling in some degree 
the provisions of the Statute 19 Hen. VII., e. 7, by which 
Ktho ordinances of trading guilds were made subject to the 
anamrohation of the chancellor, treasurer, chief justices, or 
direct res of assize. 

It is In "41 u COiDRGE, eldest son of John Byng of Wrotfwm 
of Buxton and JlattOciiadelphia, daughter of Mr. Jnhnson of 
nesses the higher temperature, 1 He entered as a vo- 
vaj-ies at any hour of the day -ears of age. From 1(181 to 
Shis water has been long cclej n the land service with thi 


garrison of Tangier*, where he received promotion, first as 
ensign, afterwards as lieutenant. In the following year, 
while acting a* lieutenant on board the Phoenix in the East 
Indies, lie was desperately woqoded in a gallant action with 
a Zinganese pirate, w hose vessel he boarded and sent' to tho 
bottom, himself being picked up out of the sea with diffi¬ 
culty as she went down. In 1688 he was particularly active 
in attaching the fleet to the interests of the Prince of 
Orange, and he afterwards served with distinction under 
Sir G. Rooke and Admiral Russell. He commanded a 
third-rate ui tho successtbl expedition to Vigo in 1702, was 
made rear-admiral of tho red in the year following, and re¬ 
ceived tho honour of knighthood after the battle of Malaga 
in 1704. In 1706 ho was commissioned vice-admiral of the 
red, and returned member of parliament for Plymouth, 
which borough he represented till he was created a peer in 
1721. 

His continued and important services had already ob¬ 
tained for him the dignity of baronet in 1715. In 1718 ho 
totally defeated a Spanish fleet off Messina, and he was 
finally rewarded with some of the highest professional 
honours, as Rear-Admiral of England, and Treasurer of 
the Nayy : lie was alsosnade a Member of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, Baron Byng of Soutlihill in the county of Bedford, Vis¬ 
count Torrington in Devonshire, Knight of the Bath, and 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in which exalted station lie 
died January 17, 17:12-.'!. * 

BYNG, JOHN, fourth son of the preceding, by Mary, 
daughter of James Master of East Langdon, in the county 
of Kent, Esij„ was born in 1704, and entered early into Ins 
father’s profession, in which he made tbc usual progress 
through subordinate stations. In 1756 lie was appointed to 
command a squadron of ten ships Of the lino in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, destined for the relief of Minorca, it that time 
menaced by the French, and hoisted his flag accordingly on 
board tbc Ramifies. His equipments were by no means 
adequate to the service required, and on touching at Gibral¬ 
tar to take in provisions and to refit, lie learned that not less 
than twelve sail of the line, numerous frigates, and a largo 
flotilla of transports from Toulon, had already landed 
19,000 men in Minorca, and that the whole of the island, 
excepting Fort St. Philippe, was reduced. A council of 
war declared, on the unanimous authority of oflieers well 
acquainted with the island, that relief under these circum¬ 
stances was impossible. Nevertheless Byng proceeded, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a communication 
with the garrison by bis fngntes. An engagement with the 
Fieneli squadron, under the Marquis de la Gtthssoniero, 
ensued, and the fleets separated alter an indecisive action, 
in which Bj ng took little part. The clamour raised at home 
w:e more directed against tin: ministry, who luid neglected 
to fit out the fleet properly, than against the admiral, who 
had fought languidly ; and the cabinet weakly and wickedly 
resolved lo sacrifice Byng in tile hope of securing their own 
leputatmn. They were assisted in this design by his pro- 
icssional unpopularity : his habits were austere;'he was a 
rigid disciplinarian ; and lie luid no brilliant former service 
to urge in his favour. Ho was accordingly superseded, 
and brought to a court -martial. It appeared from the evi¬ 
dence that ho had not been anxious to engage; but ample 
testimony was borne to bis courage. In his defence he 
inveighed against the policy ol' the enterprise, showed the 
little chance of victory which the crippled state of hi^jships 
permitted him to entertain, and the calamitous results which 
must have followed defeat. After a long trial he was found 
guilty of not having done his utmost, sentenced to be 
shot, but unanimously recommended as a prope'r object 
of nien-y. The intrigues of his political enemies however 
prevailed: the press was employed against him ; and Mal¬ 
let, an able but venal writer, led the van ; and in spite 
of many representations In his favour, the sentence was 
executed at Portsmouth on March 17, 1757. Byng Unit his 
late with calmness and fortitude, and posterity has done 
ample justice lo his memory. 

BYNKERSIIOHK. CORNELIUS*VAN, was born 
at Middeltmrg in Zealand, on the 29th m May, 1673. Ilis 
father, who watt a merchant, paid groat attention to his edu¬ 
cation. Ho was sent, when about seventeen yeat-s of age, 
to the University of Franeker, at that time a seat of learning 
of considerable reputation, where, after two years’.study, he 
began to apply himself sedulously to jurisprudence, and in 
tile course’ofi'the two following years wrote three disputa¬ 
tion*, which gained him great credit by the erudition - an 1 
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lodgment displayed in tliom. From this we may infer that 
the tone and character of hi* mind were early formed, ns the 
qualities of which he then gave promise were those which 
peculiarly distinguished hfiff in after-life, and on which his 
reputation mainly Zests. After taking the .degree of Doctor 
in the year 1694, he went to practise as an advocate at the 
HaguC, where wa* hold the supreme courfhf justice for the 
provinces of Holland, Zealand, and West Friesland. 

In the year 1699 lie is said to have edited a Dutch jout- 
nal, which was soon suppressed as being too satirical. At 
all events it seems to have caused little interruption to his 
severer Occupations, fot in the writings which he lias left 
behind him'%e find ample evidence of the real and industry 
with which he devoted himself, through the whole of a long 
and laborious lift', to the study of jurisprudence. 

In the year 1703 he was elected by the states-general a 
member of the Supreme Court. As such he was called 
upon to administer the common law of his own country, 
which, as he describes it, besides being grossly defective, 
was vague, uncertain, and obscure : so that frequently the 
further an investigation was canfod, the greater was the 
perplexity it led to. 

Where the law of Holland faifbd, his colleagues on the 
bench, afraid of shftfckling themselves with the technicalities 
of the Roman law, ran into the opposite extreme, and pro¬ 
fessing to he guided by the light of natural equity,* soon 
lost themselves in a ma*e of uncertainty. 15 5 nkcrshock saw 
and pointed out (lie necessity of having some fixed standard 
to appeal to. Ho had always admired (he Roman law for 
•ts manly simplicity, and valued it highly as furnishing the 
soundest principles of legal decision. Having now a prac¬ 
tical object in view, lie, pursued his studies with greater 
ardour. AJioi 4 the year 1710 lie published his first work 
of any great importance, the * Ohscrvatumes Juris Romani,’ 
consisting, as its title imports, of a rolled ion of detached 
dissertation!! anil criticisms. 

Neither in tins norm any of his subsequent works does 
he aim at being a systematic writer. lie did not study—the 
Roman law merely in its aggregate form, 11 s it stands in 
the compilations of Justinian ; lie rather sought to become 
acquainted with it. more thoroughly, by investigating its 
origin, tracing its progress, and making himself familiar 
with its character. Accoidingly, lie docs not confine ins 
attention to points of practical importance only, but ex¬ 
amines with unwearied research, and in a spirit of btftd jet 
judicious criticism, subjects of every kind, setting former 
interpreters right vs here they were mistaken, and leading 
the way whore they were at fault. 

I 11 the year 1719 appeared under the title of 1 Opuscula 
varii Argument!,’ a collection of treatises, which he had 
written at different tunes. One of these, which lie had 
before published in 1695. soon .after bis coming to the 
Hague, contained the substance of his three academical 
disputations. 

On tlie 26th of May, 1724, he was appointed by the States 
General president of the supreme court: but the activity of 
his intellect was not slackened by promotion, nor confined 
to the practical duties of his office. He published 111 I 730 
another collection of treatises, under the title of ‘ Opera 
Minora,’ all of which had previously appeared separately at 
various times between 1697 and 1721. 

In, 1733 appeared four more books of ‘ Observationes 
JurH Romani, written in continuation of the former work 
of the same name, which he hail published more than twenty- 
two years before. About the same time he retired from the 
bench, of which he had been forty years a member. His 
retirement however was not a period of indolence. ‘ Having 
now more leisure than formerly, I will do my utmost.' he 
says, ‘ to render a good account of it to the world." His 
labours were however henceforth turned into a different 
channel. He gave up the study of the Roman law, and 
applied . himself for the last years of his life to the task of 
laying before the world the learning which in the course 
of his study and hi* practice he had acquired op two very 
important subjects—international law, and the law of hi* 
own country. On the former of these he had already writ¬ 
ten two treatises, which are printed among his ' Opera Mi¬ 
nora.’ The one, * Do Dominio Maris,' which originally 
appeared in 1702, as an appendix to another dissertation, 
has always beep appealed to with respect on a difficult and 
still disputed question. The other, ‘ De foro Legatorum 
Competanti,' waxfirst published in 1721, and was soon after 
translated into Frenoh by iBarneyras, In the year 1737 he, 


produced a more important work, ‘ Quwsliones Juris Pub ¬ 
lic!,' in two books ; the first of which treats of war uml 
peace, and the second is on, miscellaneous subjects. Tho 
• Qusestiones Juris Public!,’ as well as the treatise * l)c fot\> 
LegalorutfJr though founded too exolmiivvly <m Dutch 
authorities, and written .with too exclusive a reference i<> 
Dutch institutions, so that they appear to treat rather of the 
public law of Holland than of international law m general, 
have nevertheless been regarded by the publicists of all 
nations as works of the highest authority uttil most universal 
application. 

The next and last, labour undertaken by Bynkcrshock 
was on the laws of his own country,— 1 Qucostioues Juris 
Pnvati.’ lie did not live to complete |.ho work, but as 
much of it as was prepared for publication at the time of 
his death appeared soon afterwards, under the superior 
tendenco of an anonymous editor, supposed to bo bis so»- 
m-law, IV. Pauw. 

Besides his published Works, Bynker&hnek had employed 
himself during the whole of Ins professional file in (he ex¬ 
ecution of two very laborious undertakings. One of those, 
which lie called ‘ OhserVationes Tumultuaris*,’ consisted of 
notes which lie had taken of the decisions and proceedings 
of the supreme court. The other, a woih of still greater 
interest and importance, was a collection of all the scattered 
laws of lus own country, whether existing in the enactments 
of the several legislative powers which had successively pre¬ 
vailed there ;—111 the decisions of the courts, the practice of 
the bar, or the customs and statutes of particular cities ami 
hslricts. Til is immense mass lie had digested, so as to 
form a complete ‘ Corpus Juris Ilollnndici et Zelaiiiltei,' 
These two collections were intended solely for his own use ; 
ami lie gave expiess orders in his will that they should 
never lie published. It is to be regretted that, his will should 
liifie been so religiously obeyed. Tlie latter work, in par¬ 
ticular, must have contained a history of the jurisprudence 
of Holland during the middle ages, which in the hands of 
BvnKerslioek would hardly fail to throw much light, on the 
extent to which the Roman law prevailed, and the influence 
w inch it had on tho institutions and customs of the Teutonic 
races. 

Bynkersboek had long suffered from asthma; to this, at 
last, was added dropsy nil the chest, of which he died on the 
1 (it li of April, ] 7 43. He was twice married; amt by his 
first wife left six daughters A complete edition of his 
works was published at Geneva, in 176], ill folio, by Yicat, 
piofessorof law at Lausanne ; and another in two volumes 
folio, at Lev den, in I 7i><>. 

BYRON, LORD GEORGE GORDON, was horn on 
the 22nd of January, 17hS, 111 Holies Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 11 is descent dates from the time of tlie 
Norman conquest of this island. The Byrons, or Birons, 
who had been knights and baronets long before, were first 
made lords during t he reign of Charles I., whose cause they 
espoused in opposition to that of the Commons of England, 
Notwithstanding hixanliont lineage, of which he was always 
proud, Byron, owing to the imprudence and vices of his 
father (Captain Bjron, nephew to the then lord), was born 
and brought up in what, considering the notions of lus class, 
must be called poverty. Owing to an accident attending 
his birth, one of iiis feet was distorted, a detect which was a 
source of pain and mortification to him during the whole of 
his life. 

In 1790, when he was only two years old, his mother, who 
had separated from her husband, retired with her child to 
Scotland, her native country, and established herself 111 
humble lodgings in the town of Aberdeen. Proud, impe¬ 
tuous, and of a most inflammable temper, this unfortunate 
woman was not at all fitted to correct those hereditary vices 
which Byron in after years was accustomed to say were 
strong within him. The most important of all the parts of 
education is that for which tlie child stand* indebted to its 
mother, and nothing could well be worse than the poet’s 
maternal tuition and example. As for his father lie took 110 
charge of him, hut withdrawing to tho continent, in order to 
escape his creditors, be died at Valenciennes in 1,791. 
When about f ro years old, Byron was sent to a day -school 
at Aberdeen, kept by one Bowers, who received from the 
poet’s mother five shillings a quarter for such nistjptction ns 
lie could give. After staying rather more than a year at 
this school, ho was placed under tho tuition of a poor but 
well-informed Scotch clergyman, called Ross, who taught 
him to read. From the cue of Mr, Ro»s h>» mother re- 
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mined him to ill at. of Mr. Paterson, the son of his shoe- 
iiinker, who taught him a little Latin, and attended to him 
with much kindness, until M«, Byrotr’kent him to the free 
grammar-school of Aberdeen, where lie was studying when 
the death of the las'll, his grand-uncle, recalled him to Eng- 
llunl. and to the enjoyment of such a provision as suited a 
peer of the realm in his minority.- Thisyunclo, to whom he 
sueceedefl, was a Ilian of ftfrhulent passions, and a melan- 
eholy occurrence had thrown a gloom over flip last thirty 
pf Ins-lift. In a duel, which nirac people snv was 
rather a chanee scuffle arising out of the heat and intoxica¬ 
tion,-of the moment,, lie killed his neighbour and relative 
Mr.'Cliaworth. The House of Peers, before whom he stood 
‘lift trial m 17(55,Acquitted him,but his own conscience and 
liis country neighbours never did. He shut himself up in 
liis patrimonial mansion, the old and then melancholy Ab¬ 
bey of Nowstead in Nottinghamshire, and tlieueeforward 
led an unsocial and eccentric course of life. He took no 
interest in his heir, who was destined to illustrate the proud 
name of Byron ; he never seems to have exercised any pecu¬ 
niary generosity towards him, and it is said that; on the rare 
occasions when he mentioned liitfl, it was always as,* the 
little hoy who lives at Aberdeen.’ In 17118, when the poet 
Succeeded to his uncle’s titles and estates, he was little more 
than len years old. His mother, whoso weak head was 
turned by the sudden change in her fortunes, immediately 
removed to Newstead Abbey, and took great pains to keep 
always before his eyes the fact, that, though on)/ a boy, lie 
was now a lord. To attend both to body and mind, she 
employed one Lavender to straighten his unfortunate foot, 
anil a Mr. Rogers to instruct him in Latin. The former, 
who was an itnjnident quack, did him no good; but the 
latter, a respectable school master of Nottingham, improved 
him considerably by reading passages from Virgil and Cicjuro 
with hipi. In lees than a year Byron’s mother earned him 
to heMon, whence, after consulting mine able surgeons, 
who could no more cure a deformity than the empiric luid 
been jable to do, she had him conveyed to Dulwich and 
placed in a quiet boarding-school, under the direction of the 
fate Dr. Glennie. But. for the indiscretions and constant 
interference of Mrs. Byron, T>r. Glennie might not only 
have made him a better scholar than he ever beratne. hut 
have cheeked in the germ at least, some of those inlirmities of 
temperand those vices which embittered his after-years, lie 
had not been two years under charge of this excellent man. 
when his mother removed him to Harrow, where, with the 
exception of the usual long vacations, he remained till 1 Mi5, 
when he was bent to Cambridge-. During bis stay at Har¬ 
row’ he was irregular and somewhat turbulent in his habits ; 
but he frequently gave signs of a frank, noble, anil geiicniu- 
spirit, which endeared lnm to liis school-mates: lie had no 
aptitude for merely verbal scholarship : his patience seems 
to have failed linn in the study of Greek, but this might be 
tile fault, of the system under which he was taught. He 
however read a great dial, and by occasional Ills of applica¬ 
tion laid in junto store of miscellaneous kn ;w ledge. During 
his vacations his mother continued to spoil him by alternate 
(Its of harshness and indulgence. (She introduced him to 
masque’.idea, and other scenes of excitement and fashionable 
fooh i os. before be was fifteen years old. It was at about 
tin- period of his life tl at he became acquainted with Miss 
L ha worth, the heiress of Annesh-y and descendant of the 
Mr. Chavvorth whom liis lordship's great-uncle bad killed. 
\Ve have no doubt that this very circumstance had a great 
effect on his excitable and romantic imagination. Tii one of' 
liis memorandum-honks lie wrote, * Our union would have 
healed feuds m which blood linil been slu'd by our fathers; 
it would have joined lands broad and rich ; it would have 
joined at least w heart, and two persons not ill matched 
in years—she was two years my Oder.’ Ilis lordslnp hud 
fancied himself in love two or three times before, but this 
more'than half-imaginary passion for Man Gliaworth seems 
to have haunted %im almost to the last hours of his exist¬ 
ence, and he nlwuy- persisted in saying, that had be been 
united, to her he should have proved a butter and a happier 
mam The young lady treated him as a clever, warm- 
hunted, but capricious school-boy, a friend and nothing 
more, and a year or two after hot first acqumntant-e with 
the poet. »be gave her hand to Mr. John Musters, a 
gentleman of Notts. But all Byron’s Harrow vacations 
wet e not spent in making love: he passed ono of them in 
the house of tho Abb 6 Rouftkjny, in Took’s Court, for the 
purpose of studying the FreW*’language , but he spent'] 


most'cfhi»S^:^$piig: hsAI&ieitig, to ttiOTio 
turhanee of .pie A«b$« eifta'Klhihment. v 

In OettfSejr, 1»05, he’Wwnt to Trinity€$!££»,' Cetflteifg#, ’ 
wlun,*e He spsiptMe years In We tvuy thht is not uncdmmti.u 
with young ineruofurante and fashion ; "but still, qrt8 

start!, he ilcvotaAhinfself to pretty hard study, aftdvfcbM- 
micd to cultivate that taste for poetry which first snowed 
itst^f when fcb was about ten years old, and wbichftitelM 
tfev’er sifree permitted to lie wholly dormant. At flie *utaM 
time he indulged A mam' eccentricities, and ctvtftcd ffrcjn 
annoyance by keeping a* ear, and several bttll-dojjfafr But 
at Cambridge, its at Harrow, he froqwntly-h\*fnp?d“the 
roost generous and noble feelings, and chose KM associates, 
with one or two exceptions, from among the young then of 
the greatest ability, wit, and character, to a few of whom h’6 
seems to have continued much attached in after-life. In 
180(>, while yet at college, he printed a very thin quarto 
volume dl' poems for private Circulation. Of this 'edition 
Mr. Moore says there are but two or at tlfft mcist three 
copies in existence. In 1 M>7 he brought out, in one ypt. 8W., 
his ‘Hours of Idleness, which were very severely,’but we 
cannot say altogether unjustly, handled in the Edinburgh 
Review. It was just, such a collection wf fugitive preces 
as any tolerably rend young man ol'nineteen might White : 
it was not less, and it certainly was not more, than this. In 
this volume tve can scarcely discover any indication of the 
superior genius which he afterwards displayed ; and there 
was in it an assumption of aristocratic airs that rendered 
the author peculiarly obnoxious to writers who Advocated 
liberal principles. The severity of the reviewers seems to 
have produced a good effect, on his lor'dsfpi >!s muse, which 
was always too readily animated uiidjtaMpjped by feelings ot 
spite and revenge. He collected'brought 
them to bear on one point, lie took more paths with his 
style, and m ISO!) brought out liis well-known satire, ‘Eng¬ 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ which, however faulty m 
part- as a composition, and hlauieabld’in moral feeling, was 
i n wonderful improvement eir his preceding productions. 
A lew da\s befoie the publication of tins satire he took his 
oath and scat in the House of Lords. Hu always com¬ 
plained-bitteily that, oh this trying occasion, young, inex¬ 
perienced as he was, bo was left to face the House alone- - 
that none of bis noble relations or connexions were llw-re 
eithei^ to int rod lire him or receive lnm—that never was 
youth of liis rank left in a state more lone and unfriended. 

At one timo.Byron thought seriously ofdeVotftvg himself 
to politics, and wrote to I ts mother that lie 1 must do some¬ 
thing in the House soon.’ He delivered two set spis-ches 
in the Lords, with indifferent success arid a toler-able igno¬ 
rance of the subjects on winch he spoke, and 'thtjn his sena¬ 
torial ardour ceased altogether. This was after his return 
from Ins travels, in 1812.- 

O n ihe 2nd of’July, 1800. Lord Byron, in cowmmy with 
Ins friend Mr. John Gam Iloblnmse. left England to travel 
in Portugal, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Ike, Ho was absent 
two years on this classical tour, which enriched his mtnd 
with incidents and poetical imagery, and filled it with re¬ 
flections of some of the finest and most melancholy scenery 
in the world. His travels, in fact, finished his poetical 
education, and nearly everything lie wrote afterwards is 
redolent of tlie glowing atmosphere of tho East, and bears 
more or less directly on the adventurous, impassioned Ara ¬ 
rat ives which ho hoard in ‘ the chulu of the Enst,’-iff$jsWie 
land of the sun.’ . 

In March, 1812, Byron published the two first cantos of 
his splendid poem ‘ Chihlc Harold,’ which at once gained 
him the very highest name among the poets of the day. 
The popularity of this production was am jfflmediuto as it 
was groat, and he used to say, lie went thwd one night, 
and, on waking the next morning, found himself famous. 
He was now sought after by tho rich and great, who for¬ 
merly knew him not, or avoided him; and lio threvIG&kf&fielf 
into the vortex of fashionable dissipation witlMgP’ftiuoh 
taste for its pleasure, and with little respect for thorn ass of 
those with whom he associated. 

To pass over some minor productions, it was in the month - 
of May, 1813, that his wild oriental tale, or rather fragment 
of a tale, ‘ The Giaour,’ first appeared ; this was followed, 
in December of the same. -year, by the ‘Bride of Abydos,’ 
another passionate Eastertvjpwfu, more competitive as a nar¬ 
rative than the Giaour, i aally jjeh in.scenic descrip¬ 
tions. In January, <Jfcl4, H IfitWhlMhed • Corsair,’ One 
of the iaoat applauded ' hurdptai&tfBx freiah#fr& 
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me of $ 9 . best of his productions., "shewed ,| 

B it an admirable tnastory of th^ttnte^wra English 
rent and what kwcalled ‘tpe goo^ldmpttTvowntifflootod 
heri^Ebupioit. His descriptions’o£ the \ aland* and 
Ibo jwitteajry of tha' coast of Greee& arg, qillsrtcly beau¬ 
tiful: they are moreover correct pictures, oust be fiftt by. 
ail to ho have travelled, in those climes. story, like all 
his 'stories, is badly constructed: the characters are riot 
very dramatically sustained, and have little in them to lay 
hold' of the heart when they fervour art* missions of youth 
are passed., ft is stated on tbo Wst authority that 1 T. 0 U 0 
copies of the Corsair were sold in one day. In May, 1814, 
he publishcd his splendid ode on the first fall of Bonaparte. 
In August of the same year appeared his * Lara,’ an irre¬ 
gular sort of sequel and wind-up to the ‘ Corsair,’ written 
in much the same style, but with rather less power. 
During the blase of his poetical fame, and his intoxicating 
success in society, Byron was hardly ever happy, anil he 
occasionally withdrew for considerable periods to the soli¬ 
tude of the old abbey at Ncwstead. In October, 1814, he 
was married to Miss Milbauke, a great heiress in pro¬ 
spect, but at the timaiposseBsed of little money, while 
the poet stood in need of a great deal. Ho wits in fact so 
involved in his pecuniary affairs, that he tells us. ho had nine 
executions in his house during tho first twolvo months of 
his marriage, besides having his door continually beset by 
duns. These were not circumstances likely to soothe the 
irritable temperament of Lord Byron: he sought a refuge 
from them in pleasures from home; and an utter incom¬ 
patibility of character between him and his lady becoming 
ovory day more and more conspicuous, augured ill for this 
hastily-formed ajjiabpe. On the loth of December, 1815, 
Lady Byrop Igsre ntm^ A' daughter, the Ada of his poems 
(now Lady King); and in the latter end of January she 
left liis house with her infant, and retired to her father's 
residence in Leicestershire: the poet never saw his wife or 
child again. 

At the end of February, 1815, he published his t.wo 
poems, tha ‘Siege of Govmth’ and ‘ Parisina.' On the 
25th of April following, lie set sail for Ostcml, with a,fixed 
determination never more to return to a country Which had 
given him honours, titles, competent wealth, and fame. 

On starting on his continental travels, lie went through 
BcIgiuitHeup tho Rhine,-anil then through part of Switzer¬ 
land to Genova, whore ho fixed himself for some time, bis 
favourite companions there being the late Mr. Shelley, the 
poet, and Mrs. Shelley. He often crossed tho lake to 
visit Madame dc Stael at ftoppet. His frequent voyages 
on the lake of Geneva, and excursions among the Alps, 
revived alt his passionate adoration of sublime scenery. 
During his stay at the villa Diodati, near Genova, lie wrote 
(lie third canto of ‘ Childe Harold,' tho ‘ Prisoner of Chillnu,’ 

‘ The Dream,’ and several of his fugitive nieces. In Oc¬ 
tober, 1816, ha left Switzerland for Italy, and by the middle 
of the following November, wo find him at Venice, where 
ho remained for more than three years, which were mainly 
spent in an alternation of literary labour and debauchery. 
We must, however, deduct from this long sojourn some 
three weeks, which he employed in visiting Rome in com¬ 
pany with his friend 1 tollhouse, and a few excursions lie 
made to Bologna and other places. In January, 1820, ho 
took up his residence at Ravenna, where he involved 
liifiphlf with secret societies and Italian plots to overthrow 
the government of the pope. Tile brother and other near 
connexions of the Countess Guiccioli, a married woman to 
whom- ho had attached himself, were so seriously committed, 
that the papal government exiled them from the States of 
the Church.yHfllfri this, the lady and her relatives took 
refuge in Twfflmy, and ultimately fixed themselves at 
Pisa, whither Bvron soon followed theta in November, 
1821. 

isMtijkffter his arrival at, Pisa, he was joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. SBntolev. and his party was subsequently increased by 
Mr, Leigh Hunt and family. Byron, Shelley, and Hunt 
started a work called ‘ Tho Liberal,’ which was to appear 
periodically, and to bo written and edited by the three con¬ 
jointly. It was altogether a badly-devised scheme, and, 
after tho irregular appearance of two or three numbers, 
the work stopped. In July, USftpbe was much affected by 
the death of hjs friend SlwHMtL’Who was drowned in a 
small pleasurqf-:. at gff the Waist of Tuscany. ' In October 
heuwent to Gw#s. Eariv’fflrtfijfS he received flattering 
overtures from the pommitwwf friends to the Greeks esta- 


I 
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IdisheA jjp London for the purpose of aiding that people m 
their struggle for independence. ILs knowledge of the 
country, tho beautyiand energy of the many verses m 
which he had. described her sad Condition under the Turks, 
naturally dweetefi attention to his lordship, who, alter 
a short correspondence with the committee, determined 
not merely to assist in purse, but in person and with arms 
in his hands. With Ins usual haste and impetuosity, he 
prepared forthwith to leavo Italy. During his "stay in that 
beautiful country, liehad written the fourift eanlo ot Child© 
Harold; Beppo, a Venetian story"; Mazeppa: Manfred; 
tlio Lament of Tasso; Ode to Venice , the Prophecy of 
Dante (wherein he imitated, not very successlulfy." the 
terzii rimu of the Italian^); Cain, a Mystery; Marmo 
Faliero, the Two Foscari, Sardanapalus and Werner, 
tragedies: the Cantos of Don Juan (the most astonishing 
of all his productions) ; the Vision of .1 udgmont,; and many 
fugitive pieces. 

With his head full of warlike notions; Byron hailed from 
Genoa on the 14tli of Jply ; on the Kith he put into Leg¬ 
horn to purchase gunpowder and other commodities for the 
Greeks, and sailing again on the 24th, he reached the 
island of Cophalonia in about ten days. He had scarcely 
arrived there and looked a little into the affairs of the 
Greeks, when he repented of liis expedition. ‘I was a 
fool,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ to come here ; but being here, 
1 must see what is to bo done.’ Tie. however, showed a 
talent for public business that surprised most people, and 
a degree of good common sense that contrasted very ad¬ 
vantageously with the wild theoretic dreamings of many of 
the Pliilliidlenes who had repaired to Greece. 

At the end of December, 1823, liis lordship sailed from 
Ceplinlonia, and after a narrow escape from a Turkish 
frigate landed at Dragomestri, a wretched seaport of tho 
Greeks on the coast of Aearnanin. In sailing from this 
point to Missoltmghi he was near sutiering shipwreck, and 
by an act of imprudence sowed the seeds of tho malady that 
soon terminated his existence. On the 3rd of January, 
during a rough and cold night, he leaped into tile sen, and 
swam a long way : two or tjhrce days after he complained 
of u severe pam in all his bones, which continued, more 
or less to the time of his death. He reached Misso- 
longhi oil the 10th of January, 1824, where be found every¬ 
thing in a most, perplexing and almost hopeless slnto of 
anarchy and confusion, lie set. to work with spirit and 
application, ami again showed a great aptitude for tho dis¬ 
patch of ptihlio business. The weather was detestable and 
the place unhealthy. At llm beginning of February he 
got wet through ; on tbo evening of the 15th h*,was seized 
with a dreadful convulsive fit, and was for some time 
speechless and senseless. Soon after this-paroxysm, while 
stretched on liis bed faint with over-bleeding, a crowd of 
mutinous Suliotcs whom he had engaged to fight for their 
country burst, into his apartment brandishing their amis, 
and furiously demanding llioir pay. Nick and nerve- 
shaken as he was, Byron is said to have displayed great 
calmness and courage on this trying occasion, and his 
manner soon inspired the mutineers with respect and awe. 
At the end of January he had teceived a regular commis¬ 
sion from the Greek government, and was appointed to tho 
command of an expedition that was to besiege Lepunto, 
then in the hands of’ the Turks. The difficulties and ob¬ 
structions encountered by his lordship in preparing and 
providing for this siege were perplexing and irritating in 
tho extreme, and altogether too much for a man whoso 
health was evidently undermined. Still, however, he would 
not listen to those who advised him to retire. ‘ 1 will slick 
by tho cause,’ said he, ‘ as long as a cause exists.’ 

On the 9th of April he again got wet through, and 
returned to Misbolonglii in a state of violent perspiration. 
Fever and violent rheumatic pains ensued. On the fol¬ 
lowing day he took a rido among tho olive wood.-, hut 
complained of sliudderings, and liad no appetite. On 
the evening of the 11th he was mucli worse, rind by the 
)4th lie was evidently in danger. For several days ho 
Obstinately refused to lot his medical attendants bleed him, 
and when no five his consent tho bleeding was too late. 
Inflammation fell upon his brain, and he expired at aix 
o’clock on tbo afternoon ol the l!Hh of April. 1824, being 
only 36 years and three jnonths old. The bitter grief of 
his followers and attendants of all nations was p proof of 
his frequent kindnesf (ffiaeart, and his goodness as a 
toaster. 
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As a fioet of description and passion be wiJJ always 
occupy a high place, though we doubt much whether ne 
will preserve in after-ngefethc absolute supremacy which so" 
many of his contemporaries gave him as bis right. When, 
m the progress of taste and right fouling,’ the public mind 
shall be attuned to the deep, tender, and philosophic strains 
of Wordsworth, we are inclined to believe that tho author 
of tho ^Excursion’ will rank higher than the author of 
* Childe Hifold.' 

•" T!jbq least successful of Byron's adductions, notwith¬ 
standing the admirable' passages in Which they abound, are 
his tragedies: the work which gives us the highest notion 
of fin? genius, power, and versatility is his ‘ Don Juan.' 
The Don is at times froo and almost obscene, and the 
whole tendency of the poem may be considered immoral; 
but there are, scattered throughout it, the most exquisite 
pieces of writing and feeling,—inimitable blendings of wit, 
humour, raillery, and pathos, and by far the finest verses 
Byron ever wrote® He may bo said to have created this 
manner; for the Bernesco style of the Kalians, to which it 
has been compared, is not like it.i (Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life, by Thomas Moore ; 
Galt's Life of Lord Byron; Dallas’s Memoir; Lady Bles¬ 
sing ton’-, Conversations with Lord Byron.) 

BYRON, JOHN, second son of William Lord Byron, 
by his third wife Frances, second daughter of William Lord 
Berkeley of Stretton, was born Nov. 8, 1723. He was en¬ 
gaged as midshipman on board the Wuger, tlie she e-ship 
which accompanied Lord Anson's squadron in iis voyage 
round the world, commenced in September, 17-10. That 
vessel, an old Bast Indianiati, fitted out as a ship of war, 
and deeply ladeH, was manifestly deficient in equipment, 
and the expedition syas unfortunately delayed till a season 
very unfitting for the navigation on which it was to be em¬ 
ployed. On the 15th of May the Wager, having before 
parted company with the remainder of the squadron in con¬ 
sequence of her had sailing, struck on a sunken rock about 
the latitude 47“ S. on the western coast of America. Her 
condition was so crazy that she soon afterwards bilged, 
and grounded between two small islands about a mus¬ 
ket-shot from the shore. Her captain, who had succeeded 
to tlfS command during the voyage in consequence of the 
death of his superior officer, appears to have rendered 
himself hateful to the ship's company by impetious and 
tyrannical conduct; and the crew, on the other hand, 
were mutinous and insubordinate. No hope of preserv¬ 
ing the vessel remained, and the mariners were happy 
in being able to land upon a wild shore, which utter- 
wards proved to he part of an uninhabited island, and the 
wretchedness of which may he inferred from the name 
which tho sailors gave it, ‘ Mount Misery.’ After several 
months’ residence, part of the crew embarked in the cutter 
and long-boat to attempt the passage of the Straits of Ma- 
gclhaens, and a homeward return by Brazil. The cutter was 
lost, hut the long-boat, alter undergoing incredible hardships 
and sailing more than 1000 leagues, arrived at the Portu¬ 
guese setMOtoents in Brazil. A narrative of this remarkable 
enterprise was published by two of the survivors, John 
Bulkeley and John Cummins, late gunner and carpenter of 
the Wager. Byron and his companions, after enduring the 
W roost extremity of famine, bad weather, cold, fatigue, 
hunger, sickness, and general destitution, and having made 
one useless attempt to quit the island, were relieved by a 
Chanos Indian cacique, who conveyed them to the island of 
Chiloe, after thirteen months had expired since the loss of 
the Wager. Tlic hardships which tho party endured defy 
abridgment, but the narrative, which Byron published on his 
return to England in 1745 is among the most interesting 
accounts of nautical adventures with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. Byron was seldom unemployed; he afterwards 
served with some distinction in i 758 during tho war against 
France; in 1760 lie performed a brilliant service in de¬ 
stroying a Frotugh squadron in Chaleur Bay, and on the 
return of peace in 1764 lie was despatched' on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Sea, in command of the ships Dol¬ 
phin and Tamar. Although his discoveries wore by Ho 
means* great, he rnay be considered as one of the ablest 
precursors of Captain Cook, in the preliminary Volume to 
whosfe voyages, collected by Hawkesworth, Byion's journal 
occupies the first place. 

He was afterwards, in 1769, appointed governor of New¬ 
foundland- In 1778 he commanded the fleet destined to 
observe the movements of th*, french admiral M. d’Es- 


taigne in JJie West Yndies, but profiting by his,great su 
eriority jn numbers (St7 ships of. t^el line tq £!), elu« , 
every attempts bring him,-to close eqgfgeroent. During 
this - cxpedi,ttptf-h& received tho highest promotion which he 
attained, that Qfjvice-Admiral of the white. In-, 1748 ho 
married Sarah, Jaughter of John Trevanion, Esq., qf Car- 
trays, in the county of Cornwall, whhputjived her husband 

« one month, and bore him twoson* an& 4 ?ven duugh- 
Coraraodore EtyrOn, as ho is usually •stytoji, died in 
Loqdon op April It), 17|fl, in the enjoyment of a highland 
monied reputation for courage and professions)Skill. 

BYSSOARCA, a subgenus separaied by fflgjBhscfe from 
the genus Area of Linneeus, and considered M'-the former 
as the sodeutary typo of that, genus. The faJlowingTs the 
subgeneric eharacterJkebby^Bwainson ih his second 
series of ‘ Zoological Iflustratipns,’. Animal fixed by bys- 
siform filaments 'to other bodies; shell transverse; uni- 
hones remote ; valves gaping Ih the middle of the ventral 
margin. '• 

' The animals of these shells,' says the author last quoted, 
‘affix thenasehos to other bodies by a particular musclo, 
which is protruded through the gaping part of the valves; 
they also adhere when young bytke byssiform epidermis 
winch covers tlie exterior. A specimen now before us, 
which we procured in the bay of Naples, perfectly exem¬ 
plifies this singular property.’ Mr. G. B. Sowerby has de¬ 
scribed several new species collected by Mr. Cuming on the 
western coast of South Amerioo and among the islands of 
tho South Pacific Ocean, in the Proceedings of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society of London for 1833. Bj ssoaroa has been found 
moored to stones and shells at depths varying from the sur¬ 
face to seventy-five fathoms. , ^ 


Fig. 2. Fig. 8. 



[ByMoarea No».] 

1 Valvrq closed. 2. Valvus closed, view of the Mage uvea. 3. A single 
valve, showing tlie Innye U*eih and the interior of ihe valve, a. UiuJtottttt. 
l>. Part of tlie ventral margin where the valves gai*}, to give room $1 tli« 
extrusion of the tendinous fool. 

BYSSOMYA, a genus of conchiferoug mollusks sepa¬ 
rated by Cuvier, and placed by him un^jtr his acephalous 
testacea between Pandora anil HiatelltF De Blainville, 
who approves of Cuvier's separation, obsOfrihg that though 
tho shell differs little from Saxieava, the animal is very 
distinct, arranges it in his family of Pglori'dea between 
Saxicava and Bhomboides. ' 

Generic Character .—Animal more or less (defeated, 
subeylindrieal, elongated be hint) by a long tuhoj which is 
bifurcated at its extremity only. A hole at the lower and 
anterior part of the mart!* for the passage of a small 
conical, canaliculated foot, knd of a byssuS situated ait its 
posterior base. Two strong adductor muscles. 

Shell often irregular, jWyered with a strong epidermis, 
oblong, strongly striated VlSngitudinally, mqtuvalve, very 
inequilateral, obtuse awpVrider- before, and attenuated or 
rostrated, as it were, bBhir^l. Tlmbonet but little deve¬ 
loped, though distinct and a little emmi forward. Hinge 
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toothless, or only having a rudiment of teeth under the In the first part of his’ work,he belongs to the eWftfirone- 
efljSelet, External ligament rather long. Two strong, dis- ral chroniclers or compilers,'but from the (fine of Coiistan- 
taut, ami rounded musbulaf impressions. tine ho treats more particularly of the history of the Eastern 

Example, Byssomya Phohidib, SaxicavCL, Pholadix of Empire, whiefy lie brings downterthe death of Alexius I 
Lamarck. The species inhabits the norll«t seas, living Comnunus in 1118. 2. Nicetas Acomfftatus of Chonso or Co¬ 
in th@ fissures of rocks, in company with M&\h (muscles), loss® in Phrygia, who filled several high offices in the court 
and attached by its byssus; hut sometimes % buries itself of Isaac Angelos, and died ut Nictua in 1216. His’ * IIis- 
iit the sand ot lodgos ipkmall stones, the roots of fun, and tory of the Byzantine Emperors’ in 21 books begins with 


oven in thi 
according 


ymorphous millepora .- in the latter cases, 
rabridkis, it is without byssus. 

* % *■ 



HIM mid eTOs with 1206. 3. Nicephoros Gregoras of 

Heradca enjoyed thejhvpur of Andropicus Paltoologus the , 
elder of the PalamiteS*. but owing to tho controversy."^: 
wus confined in a convent, by the Patriarch, in 1351, where 
ho died. He wrote a Byzantine, or, as ho styles it, a 
Roman History' in 38 hooks, of which tho first 24 only 
Inive been printed; containing the history of the Byzantino 
Empire from 1204 to 1331. Tlio 14 remaining in MSS. 
bung the history down to 1352. 4. Laoiiicus (Nicolas) 

Clmlcondjlas of Athens wrote a • Ilistorv of the Turks 
and of the Downfall of the Greek Empire' in 10 hooks, to 
year 1462. An anonymous writer has continued tho 


tho 


history of the Turks down to 1565.—These four writers form 
by themselves an entire'history of the Byzantine Empire 
from tho time of Constantine to the Turkish conquest The 
following writers have treated of detached periods of the 
same history, or have written the lives of particular empe¬ 
rors. 5. Procopius ofCntsarea ill Palestine, the most cele¬ 
brated oft lie Byzantine writers, wrote the ' History of bis own 
Time’ in 8 books, to tho year 545. He also wrote a ‘ Secret 
Hisloiy' (Anecdotal of the reign of Justinian down to the 
year 553, which, us to the manner in which ho speaks of 
.... . ... that emperor and of his court, contrasts singularly with the 

lustrous, ami silky fasciculus of filaments, by which some of panegyrical tone of his former work. 6. Agathias of Myrinu 
the concliifermus nttdluska (the Mytilacea, muscles, and ■» riiulis, a poet as well as historian of the 6tli century, is 
i) lallt-itce.a. Hammer oysters, for example) uro moored to well known lor his Anthology and his Daphniaca or amatory 
submarine rocks, &e, This is not, as some authors have verse. [Anthology.] He studied first at Alexandria, from 


l llyssoiDyu Pholttihf.j 


BYSSUS (eoncbology), the name of a long, delicate, 

_'_1 ..ill-., f _ • r» res * .1 


stated, a secretion spun by the animal, but, according to 
Do Blainville, an.assemblage of muscular fibres dried up 
in one part of their extent, still contractile and in a living 
stale a| their origin, a condition which they enjoyed 
throughout thpir whole length at the period of their attach¬ 
ment. The tendinous foot of Byssyarca and Tfiuena 
seems te IB# Step towards the organization of a true byssus. 
In the great Binna of the Mediterranean this substance is 
well and Imgefy developed, und its situation is in a fleshy 
sac or sheath at the base of the foot, which is attached to 
wards tho riddle.of the abdominal mass of the animal. - In 
Italy the byssus is manufactured into various articles} and 
there are fc# musBUbis without a glove or a stocking woven 
out of this substance. 

BYBSUS ()M<r<roe). It has been a subject of some dis¬ 
pute whether the byssus of tho antients was cotton or linen: 


whence he removed to Constantinople in 554, being then 
about 18 years of age, and applied to the study of the law, 
iu which he became eminent. He was suntanned * Scliolusti- 
cus,' a word which then meant an advocate. He wrote a 
History in five books of the years 553-53 of Justinian’s 
leign, which forms a sequel to Procopius. Ho died about 
582. Agathias is one of the most trustworthy Byzantine 
historians; inferior to Procopius in talent and information, 
hut superior to him in honesty. The impartial manner 
in which he speaks of the vurious parties and sects, and ' 
particularly of ihe two great religious system* which di¬ 
vided the world in his time, has made it a matter of 
disputo whether he was a Christian or a Pagan. His 
account of the Persians and their celebrated king Chos- 
roes orNushirvan is much valued for its accuracy and fair¬ 
ness. 7. Menander of Constantinople, surnamed Protector, 


hut recent investigations have determined that it is linen, and continued tho history of Agathias to the year 582. Menan- 
not cotton; at leas) so far as the term has been applied by ler's history is lost, but fragments of it are found in the 
Greek and Roman writer* to mummy-cloth. Herodotus 


mummy- _ 

states, that the Egyptians wrapped their dead in the cloth 
of the byssus; and it has been shown by microscopic oh 
servations, that every specimen of mummy-cloth )et ex¬ 
amined is made of linen ,fibre. The name byssus came pro¬ 
bably from the Phoenicians, and may ho derived from W-l 
butz. (Buxtorf's lexicon.) It is possible that writers later 
than ifho time of Herodotus may sometimes have applied the 
term indifferently either to cotton or linen doth. Cotton 
wus kapwu in the time of Herodotus (u.c. 484—408), who 
calls iftree-wool (t'tpiov <hrA £6\ov): but there is tio evidence 


works of Constantine Porphyrogonnetus, which relate to the 
history of the Huns, the Avari and other northern and 
eastern races, and also to the negotiations and missions be¬ 
tween J uslinian and Chusroes. All that remains af Menan¬ 
der has boon published byBekker und Niebuhr, Bonn, 1829. 
8 . Joannes of Epipliuiua wrote a history of the Persian war 
under the emperor Mauricius, which has never been printed, 
and the only MS. of it known is in the Heidelberg collec¬ 
tion. 9 . Theophylactus Simocatta lived in the first part of 
tho 7th century, and wrote a history in 8 books, from 582 
till the death of Mauricius in 602. 10. Joannes, a monk of 


to prove that it was then cultivated in Egypt, or in any Jerusalem, in the 8th century, wrote a brief history of tho 
other country except India; or that it was in common use in Iconoclasts, which was published by Comhdfis for the ‘ Cor- 
Egypt. His rei t te ijn . so fir as they go, seem to imply that pus Historic Byzantinse,' together with an anonymous work 
the commodity wavti rarity. (Vol. XXX. Library of Enter- against Constantine IV., probably writteu by tho same 
taming Knowiedgt&Egyptian Antiquities, Vol. II., Part I., monk, 11. Theodosius, a monk of Syracuse, in the 9th 

a, century,' has left a narrative of tho taking of Syracuse 

BYZANTINE HISTORIANS is the name given to a by the Spanish Arabs. It was published, for the first 
seneB of Greek historians and writers who lived under the time, by Ilase, with the * History of Leo Diaconus,' Pans, 


Eastern g*JBvzantiue empire between the 6th and the 13th 
centuries. - They may be divided into two classes :—l. The 
[historians properly so called, whose collected works con- 


1619, 12. Constantinus VI, Pophyrogennetu* wrote the 

life of his grandfather Basilius the Macedonian, from 867 to 
886 . He also wrote several other works which may serve a» 


(time of Constantine the Great to the taking of Constan¬ 
tinople by the Turk*; and 3, The general chroniclers who 


jstitute a complete history of the Byzantine empire from the illustrations of the Byzantine history, such as ' De Admi- 
ntnne a£ nnm,tantitu> (hut t„ il,» t<>i,m» nf ive... nistrando Imperio,' on the Administration of the State, ad¬ 
dressed to his »or,;Romanus; ‘ De Ceremoniia Aulse Byzau- 
tinsdV ‘ Do Thematlbus,' or military divisions of the empire. 
He also caused several learned men to compile a kina,of 
historical library out of the works of all previous historians. 
This great compilation waa divided into 53 kooks, of vkhleh 
the titles of 26 only are kncw|L One was on the succession 


[have attempted to give a chr< 
(the oldest timet. The hittorian, 
Stas of Constantinople, first 
fend afterwards a „«o»knief 
[IU 8, and wrote j&i * 



>hy of the world from 
1 . Joannes Zonu.-. 
the imperial court 
. os, who died about 
eWorld,’ iu 18 books. 
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of kings*'anoth$r on theftet of,«pertttefeip, fee. TJuder each » 
of these head*. paWages from tlie various historians bearing 
upon the subject were .collected. Throe books alone, more 
or less mutilated, have Cftuut down to us. One, entitled 

• Do Legationibus,’ is tni’'account, of the various embas¬ 

sies lietwcen tits Romans and other nations; another * De, 
Sentcntiis,' and the third 4 De Virtute et Vitio.' 13. Geuesiwi 
of ByzsfcfS?® wrote a history of Leo the Ayjgetpm, Michael 
II., T&ifihiluB, and Michael I1L, i smlfe-hing the po¬ 
rted from 813 to 84 f. f4. Leontiuifc-nf Byzantium, ealled 
the’youryger, wrote aWte history of trie Same period, to serve 
us an introduction to Constantine’s life of Basilius. 1,6. An 
anonymous writer has left a continuation of Constantine’s 
life of Basilius, embracing the lives of Leo VI. ami ins bro¬ 
ther Alexander, of Gonstaiuine VI. himself, and his son 
Itomanus. 18. Jeanses Carueniata of Thessalontea wrotonj 
an account of the taking of that city by tho Saracens m 
004, of which he was an eye-witness. 17. Leo Diaconus of 
Kaloe, horn about tf50, accompanied Basilius If, in.his wars 
against tho Bulgarians, and wrote tho lives of'Jlomauus, 
Nicephoros Phocas, and Tzimisces, from 969 to 975. 18. 

Michael Constantino Psellus wftito a history from tho 
dentil of Tzimisces in 975 till tho accession of Constantino 
Uucas mt069. It has not yet been published. 19 , Nice¬ 
phorus Bryi unius, the husband of Anna Comnena, wrote 

• Historical Materials,’ being a kind of memoirs of the Oum- 
noni family, to tho accession of Alexius I. -20. Anna Com- 
nknX liaswiitten the history of her father Alexius. ‘It. 
Joannes Cintnmus, who lived towards tho end ot the 12lb 
century, was imperiul notary at Constantinople. He wrote 
the lives of John Comnenu#, and of Manuel his son, from 
1118, when Anna Comnena ends, till 1176. Like Ids pre¬ 
decessors ho is partial against tho Lulms or Franks, and 
especially unjust towards Roger I. of Sicily, wlio was a great 
man for his time, though an enemy of the Byzantines. 
22. Georgius Acropohta, bom in 1220 at Constantinople, 
filled several important offices under Michael Paltnologus, 
and died in 1282. There are two works under his name, 
one styled a ‘Chronography.’ and the other a‘Short Chronicle 
of. the late Events,’ both referring to the period from 1204, 
when the Franks took Constantinople, to 1261, whe n they 
were finally expelled. Acropohta has also written a ‘ Gene¬ 
ral Chronicle from tlie Creation to the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople by the Franks,’ which is not yet printed. 23. Georgius 
Pachymeres, born at Nicsua in 1242. Alter the recovery of 
Constantinople by the Greeks he was raised to high offices 
in the state. He wrote a * Byzantine History,’ which forms 
a continuation to Acropolila’s work, and comes down to 
1308. Pachymeres is a faithful hut dull writer. He wrote 
also several philosophical works and a histoiy of his own 
life* 24. Joannes Cantaeuxcnus. after his abdication of the 
empire in 1365, retired to a convent where he wrote a By¬ 
zantine history from 1320 to 1357. Cantucuzenus is in 
general a good authority for the history of that period in 
which he acted an important part, though he is of course 
somewhat par'd! in his own cause. 25. Jimmies Ducas, of 
tho imperial family of that name, lied from Constantinople 
at the, time of the Turkish invasion, and took refuge at 
lassbos under the Genoese adventurer Prince Castelluzzi. 
He wrote a Byzantine history, which begins from Adam, 
after the fashion of the chroniclers, and is but a brief 
general chronicle as far as the year 1311, after which his 
account becomes morn circumstantial, being more especially 
occupied with the history of the latter period of the eastern 
empire : it ends with the taking of Lesbop by the Turks, in 
1462. This latter part therefore forms a continuation to Can- 
tacivzcnus. 26. Joannes Anagnostes of Thessalontea lias left 
an account of the taking of that city by the Turks in 1430. 
27. Joannes Canarms lias written a history ot the war 
against Sultan Muruil II. in 1120. 28. Georgius Pliranza, 
born in 1401, of a family related to the Palmologi, filled some 
of the highest offices in tlie state under the last emperors. 
He was made prisoner by the Turks at the taking of Con¬ 
stantinople, was sold as a slave, recovered his liberty, and 

■ took shelter for a time with Thomas Palscologus, prince of 
Peloponnesus. When tho Turks invaded that part of 
Greece Pliranza escaped to Italy, and at last became monk 
at Corfu in 1468; There he wrote Iris * Chronicle’ in 
4 books, which begins with 1260 and ends with 1477, em¬ 
bracing the whole history of the Palmologi. Tho work of 
Pliranza is most valuable, though it is full of digressions 
upon religious controversies, the origin of coraots. See. 

; The following are the general chroniclers properly so 


called, who are also included tender the general appellation 
of Bymutine historians :--d. jEeorgiu# Syneelhji lived in 
llio eighth century. He -%tela ‘©Monograph^ from the 
beginning of the world to tho time of Diocletian, m which be 
has availed hitawelf of Eusebius and Africanus. % Theo- 
plianes Isaacius of Constantinople, who died about 61 1, con¬ 
tinued the chronicle •ot SynceljUis frte|8U till 813. 3. Joan¬ 
nes of Antioch, called Malawi* a fjpikp word meaning a 
rhetor or sophist, liveA in the uiutiv^vuiteAnd wroW a 
chronicle'from Adam tilfft66. 4. JdiniwSwisyUUea, who 
lived inTiic o#vcnth< cWbturv, wrote or 

chronicle from 311 till W f ' which 
and continued till 1081! .UfoLpo, ,Grka$i^^p- IHf a 
Chronography, whiebig ^‘icontfjpatioti' 
from 813 to 949. Ofr' ^ Jtiwil , fthhus ha* teprieft u 
chronicle embracing this sgptn period us Leo's, J, The 
Ghromcon Pasehalu, called pjfo Alexandrian Chronicle, i'i 
attributed by shine to Georgius the Bishop of Alexandria, 
who lived in the,Seventh century. It is also called ’Fasti 
iSiculi,’ bemuse' the MSi Was discovered in Sicily. It ex¬ 
tends from tho beginning of tho weald to 1042. 6. Geor¬ 
gius, Hamartolus, an Archimandrite, wrote a chronicle to 
the year 842, which is yet unedited. 9. Joannes of Si¬ 
cily wrote in the ninth century afhroniclc from tho crea¬ 
tion of the world till 866, which ix.not yet printed. An 
anonymous continuation of it till 1322 exists in the im¬ 
perial lilmiry at Vienna. 10. Nieephorus, patriarch of 
Constantinople in the first part of the ninth century, has 
hit a Brevmrium Chronographicum, or short chronicle, 
Irum tlie creation to the author’s death m 828, giving series 
of tho kings, emperors, patriarchs, and fetihops, He 
wrote also a Breviurium lllstoricum, or general history of 
events from 60* to 770. 11. Julius Pollux, not the author 

of the Oumnusticon, wrote a chronicle with the title of 
‘ 11 istoria Physica,’ from the creation to the reign of Valens. 
A MS. in the national library at Paris brings it down to 
tho death of Roman us the younger in 963. This chronicle 
is cluctly engrossed with church matters. 12. Georgius 
Ccdrenus, a monk of the eleventh century, wrote a chronicle 
compiled chiefly from the former chronicles of Scy litres 
and Others. It is mixed up with fictions, and is yne of the 
least valuable m the Byzantine collection, lift Summit 
Metaphriistes filled some high stations at the imperial court 
in the first part of tlie tenth century. His chronicle comes 
to 963, and bos the merit of being compiled from the 
works of ten lost writers who lived between Leo Gramma¬ 
ticus and Michuel Psellus. 14, Hippolytus of Thebes lived 
towards the end of tho tenth and the beginning of the ele¬ 
venth centuries. Ho wrote a chronicle from the birth of Jesus 
Christ to his own lime. 151 Michael Glykas, whose country 
and age are not ascertained, wrote a chronicle .from the 
creation to the year 1118. It is valuable both for its his¬ 
torical and its biblical references. 16. Constantine Ma- 
nasses, who lived in tho twelfth century, has left a chronicle 
in verse down to 1081. 17. EphrajBiius, believed to bo the 

son of John XII., patriarch of Constantinople, wrote a chro¬ 
nicle in iambics of the emperors, from Julius Catsar to the 
restoration of the Byzantine empire after the Frankish in 
vasion. It is followed by a chronology of the patriarchs of 
Constantinople till 1313. The whole poem contains 10,410 
lines. Angelo Mai published it first in bis Vatican delluo- 
tion of iueditcd MSS. 18. Joel wrote a short general 
chronicle of the world to the Frankish invasion of Gotzslau- 
tinople in 1204. 19. Theodosius of Melite has ieft'-a 1 chro¬ 

nicle which is not yet printed. Professor Tafel of Tubingen 
has published a notice of this writer: * De Theodosio M«li- 
teno in ech to historiso Byzantines Seri plow,* 4to. Tubingen, 
1828, from the MS. of his chronicle which is %t Tubingen, 
and which was brought from Constantinople by St. Geriach 
in 1578. 20. Hesycliiusof Miletus, who lived under Jus- 
tinus and Justinian, wrote a history of the work), which is 
lost, except a valuable fragment or the origin of Constanti¬ 
nople, which has been extracted and preserved by Godinas, 
Besides the above historians and chroniclers there ore 
other Byzantine authors who have written on the statistics, 
politics, antiquities, &«, tif the Roman empire, whose his¬ 
tory properly so called they save to illustrate, and who are 
generally included in the collection of Byzantine historical 
writers.* Among these Procopius stands foremost by his 
curious work, * De Aldificiis Domini Justiuinni,’ lib, vi., 
which contains a brief notice of the towns, temples, concents, 
bridges, roods, walls, and fortifications built or repaired 
under the reign of Justinian, 3. Joannsi lAwrentiu*, called 
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Lydoi from Ms being a native of Philadelphia in Lvdia, 
lived unde# 3 oatinian.*n<J «as Jmfh a poet and prqjwwaiter, 
He has w?« Work ^mpiwwjjnan MagistrattfiPTwhieh 


'affords, valuable assistance for the knofM-ge of Roman 
civil history. The MS. was first discoretfed bv Choiseul 
Gouffier arid Villoison .in tlie library of Pinnae Moron si !t y 
Constantinople in JtfJll, andLis now in the public library 
UtePafii*. , sheepT Base ot Paris, 1812. In 

tfls tame _ '.found work of Lydus, • Do 

Osterrt is, 1 divination or science,' which has 

I n il iilfii rtilhllsltril by H*se ’ in *1823. irtcro- 

guish him from the 
^^Irtwaanw' Synecdotnos, or tra- 

.. gm», in'Which he dft, Bie 64 provinces of tl# 
Eastern empire, aft'ff'th#$35 fljtit ><town* contained in it. 
w,It has been fmMished in stwml %Mlectiom, among other** 
in Bnndtiffs 1 Imperitnn "©jftentale, 1 Fapgi-'Dtl. Sotno ] 
suppose that Hterocles lived noder Justinian, other* later/: 


full account of the dlyannAte writers see j fthoctl'k Hinton, 
V Greek Litdt&urt, 'atitrFttbrioius, wtlhenx Gmva. 

tillitio nova, vols. vii. and viii.) 

BYZA'NTIUM (hyfnvnojfji on tiic coins sometimes 
Ii>.,7ftiT(o>/), an antientXlreek citCij which occupied part, of 
Bio site # modem Constantinople. According to Eusebius 
foul other an tie tit authorities, Byzantium was founded by a 
colony l'rojsa Mjg*r|« Ol. 30. 3, Mfl BC < 1 fcjlpw alter 
the building <r,(|pi$jjedon,* op.,'^ly^ftopposiiesor'Asiatic 
shore of the ifosp am by... mjotfair ’ dbtpny from Megata. 
Others say that, werfirst ’^dni&iK# Byznntigrp wfle a 
mixed, people from Mcgnra and Argos. They Were, how¬ 
ever, U . Dorian colony, and Doric customs and the Doric 


pan of the eleventh-^tthtfjty, wrote a work on the iuluoti- 
turn of Princes,' intendedS|Sr the young Constantino, the son 
of Michael VII., Pnrappttees. It is published in Bnnduris 

* Irnperintn OrientaW 1 8. Alexius I. (Jomnenus wrote 

• Novum Rationaritup;' or Inventory of thd Revenue* of 

the State, in imltatidh of Augustus. It Ijas been published 
in the collection Of the Benedictines, Paris, 1688. (I. A 

monk, ofspnknovyn name, wlio lived under Alexius I., wrote 
a book on the .q^tiquities of Constantinople, which gives a 
ilescr-iptioTf ld.JItt buildings, monuments, &c. It is inserted 
in Bitfdun'w/Iniperium.’ 7. Matt hams Blnstares, a monk, 
wNSfth, abnnrTMfS, an account of the numerous household 
charges and offices in the imperial palace of Constantinople, 
which is inserted in the eighteenth volume of the Venetian 
eilition of the ‘Corpus Hist, Bvzuuf. Scriptorum/ 8. Geor¬ 
gius Codinus, stirnamed Cuvopalatcs. lived in tliklattor ago 
of the empire, and wrote ‘on tho Dignities ami Offices ol 
the Church and Court of Constantinople.' He has also 
left ‘Extracts from the Chronicle of llesychius on the 
Origin and History of Constantinople.’ 9. The Emperor 
Manuel Paleeologns wrote a book,‘on the Education of 
Princes.' He also wrote ‘ a Dialogue with a Turk held at 
Am-yiui in Galatia,’ where Manuel was once stationed in 
winter-quarters with his auxiliary corps Kcrving under 
Sultan Bajazet. This work, which is yet unpublished, is 
said to give an interesting view of the tottering condition ol 
the once mightyqtnpir^ fowards the beginning of the- fif¬ 
teenth century. There are also fit) unpublished letters of 
Manuel in the public library at Paris, which contain in¬ 
teresting allusions to the history of that period. (See 11 a to/ 
Nntie#* et liectraits dun Marimcritn dn la ftibliotheque dtt 
ftoi. vol. ix.) 

Most of the above Byzantine historians, chroniclers, anti 
other writers were collected and published in the great 
edition made by order and at the expense of Louis XIV., 
in 36 vols. ltd. Paris, 1645—1711. The jesuits Labhe and 
Mai trait, Potau and Poussines, the Dominicans Goar and 
Combed*, Professor Kabrot, Charles du Fresno Seigneur 
du Cange; Allacri, tho librarian of the Vatican; Banduri, li¬ 
brarian at Florence; Boivin.tho king's librarian at Paris; and 
Biitiilliaud, a mathematician, were each entrusted with parts 
of tliis splendid work. The Greek text is accompanied with 
a. Lctjri translation, and notes. The last volume contains 
thtLAtabian chronicle of Abu Ben Rabeh, which serves to 
illustrate Byzantine history. 

Another edition jwob published at Venico in 23 vols. fid. 
1729, and tWaMeminJ; years, which contains several Works 
omitted m the Paris edition, such as Phranza, Genesius, 
and Maf&las. Others were published separately afterwards 
ns a supplement to tho Venico edition: ‘ Opera Oeorgii 
Pkidm, Theodosti Diaeeni etCorippi Africani,’ Rome, 17 77, 
folk*. ‘ Julii EqUueis Historia sacra,' Bononiw, 1779, folio. 

‘ Conktantmi POrphyrogenneti libri it. de Ceremontis Aultn 
Byzantlnee,’ 2 vols. fob Leipzig. 1751. ‘ Lconis Diaconi Cal- 
oensis Historia,' by Hase, fol. Paris, 1819. Several of the 
Byzantine historians, however, still remain inedited, as we 
have above observed. 

A new edition of the Byzantine historians was projected 
by the late B. G. Niebuhr: • Corpus Scriptorum Historic By- 
zantinw.. Editio omendatior et copiosior,' etc. 8vo. Bonn, 
1928, and following. It is proceeding, since Niebnlir's 
death, under the care of Bekket, Dindorf, and other philo¬ 
logists. About 40 volumes b^v© already oppeared. (For a 


ot Apollo where they should build their new town, were told, 
to look for g spot opposite to the ‘ land of the blind,’ nlludmg 
to the previous CalPlictloniari colonists, who had built their 
town in |fcp inferior position when thoy had the option of the 
site of Byzantium. Strabo (p. 320, Casaub.), Pliny, and 
other antient writers. Speak of the abundance of ILL in 
lliu sea of Byzantium, especially of the l’elamys kind, 
which, coming down in shoals from tho Pains Mojotis, and 
round bv the eastern and southern coast of the Euxitie, 
entered tho Bosporus, whence the harbour of Byzantium 
was called ‘ Hie golden horn,' in consequence of the riches 
derived from the fishery. (Plin .Hist. Nat, ix. 15.j* The 
Byzantines salted the fish, which was an article of consi¬ 
derable trade. Tho harbour of Byzantium became a place 
of resort for vessels trading with the Kuxinc, tho northern 
coasts of which already, in thd tune of Herodotus, supplied 
with corn, as they do now, Greece and other countries of 
the Mediterranean. 

The name of Byzantium is stud to bo derived frfne Byzas, 
tne leader of the Mcgarinn colony : Neptune, it is said, was 
his father ; a parentage w hich indicates that Byzas hardly 
belongs to the historical age. The Byzantines and Calehe- 
domans in conjunction founded Mcsembria. Another 
Moganan colony had founded Kelymbria, and the Mcgarians 
had also a share in the foundation of Heraclea on tho 
Pontus. In the reign of Darius Hyslinqies, the Persiart 
satrag-Otanes tool; Calcbedon and Byzantium. After tho 
battle of Plataca, Pausariias, at tho head of the united 
Greek forces, took Byzantium, and a fresh colony of miked 
Athenians arid Laecdronionians was sent to it. This second 
colony has given occasion to .lustinus and otlior writers to 
say that Byzantium was founded by Pausanias. Tho I.nre- 
dwmoniatm kept possession of Byzantium till Pericles took 
it from them, but they retook it shortly after, Aleiliiades 
ogaiu got possession of it, by a stratagem and by holding .com¬ 
munication with some persons within the place. (Plutarch. 
Ah'i/>.) Lysander recovered it soon after, and it was under the 
l.acedccmoniaus when Xenophon, with the remnant of the 
10,000. passed through it. on bis way home, and his men had 
a serious affray with the Laerdeomoniun governor, which was 
with difficulty settled by tho prudence of Xenophon. ThI'tt- 
syhulus drove tho Lacedannom-ms a.viv, 3“# me., and 
changed the form of government, which was before on.,to • 
crntical or rather oligarchical, into a democracy. It appears, 
however, that, there was a class of the original inhabitant* 
of tlio country who were treated by tho Greek Byzantines 
pretty much as the Helots were treated ut Rpayla, (<>. 
Miilhir, Minhiit/ of the Doric Hare, in. oh. 4.) After tho 
recover* frf their liberty, Byzantium seems to have pros¬ 
pered for a tifrtc, and it heeanm the head of a sort of 
confederacy of tho neighbouring maritime towns. It also 
jomod Rhodes, Cos, and Chios in tho league with King 
Muuw^yp, against th* Athenians, who sent an expedition 
against Byzantiinn, which however failed. Sonic tunc 
lifter, Philip of Macedonia having extended^is conquests 
into Thrace, laid siege to Byzantium. The Byzamu.es 
made a bold defence, and Philip's army became distressed 
for want of provisions and money. Philip relieved In; 
wants by seizing 179 ships and confiscating their cargoes. 
On a dark night, Philip's soldiers were near surprising the 
town, when a ‘ light shone suddenly from the north,' and 
revealed to *tiic inhabitants their danger. In gratitude for 
this, the Byzantines built an altar to Diana, mid assumed 
the crescent as tho emblem of tlieir city. The crt&eent is 
found on several medals of Byzantium, ami it is ssid&at the 
Turks, on their conquest of Constantinople, adopted it for 

• Tht common but incorrect modi’ of writing the nameli Chelcedon, 
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their own device. Baffled in his attempt, Philip raised the 
siego and turned his arms against the Chcrsonesus. Under 
Alexander the Great and I.ysimuchus, who, after his death, 
succeeded to the government of Thrare, Byzantium was 
obliged to submit to the Macedonians, but it afterwards 
recovered its municipal independence, which it retained till 
the time of the Roman emperors. Its maritime commerce 
vvas'pto'porous, hut it wns exposed on the land side to con¬ 
tinual incursions of Thracians, Scythians, and oilier 
barbarians, who ravaged its territory, cut down the harvest, 
and reduced it to great distress. The most troublesome of 
these incursions was that of the Gauls, who overran Mace¬ 
donia and Northern Greece about 270 years n.c. The 
Byzantines, in order to have some respite from them, were 
obliged to pay heavy sums, from 3000 to 10,000 pieces 
of gold a jW, and at last as much ns so talents, to save 
their lands from being ravaged in harvest-time. These 
and other burthens compelled them to have recourse to ex¬ 
traordinary measures for raising money, one of which was 
the exacting of a toll from all ships passing through the 
Bosporus, which became the cause of the vv ar between 
Uvzaiitmm and Rhodes about 221 Ji.c. (Biirkli on the 
public Kcannmy of the Athenians, b. ui.) The Gauls at 
last went over to Asia, and left Byzantium in peace. The 
Rhodians, n maritime trading people, refused to pay the toll 
on tlieir ships passing through the Bosporus, winch led lo a 
war with Byzantium, in which Prusias I„ king of Bithynia, 
sided with the Rhodians, and Attains 1., king of Pergnmus, 
took iho part of the Byzantines. The latter had the worst 
of it, and peace was made by the mediation of Cavalus or 
(lavarus. king of the Gallo-Grseci. 

Atheiiffius, AUum, and other antient compilers, give rather 
an unfavourable account of Byzantine morals and manners. 
Idleness and dobauchery prevailed, the citizens spent their 
time in the market-place, or in the numerous public houses 
of the (its, and let tlieir houses and wives to strangers. 
The sound of a flute put them immediately in a merry 
mood, hut they fled from that of a trumpet, and their general, 
Leo or Leonidas, in Ibe siege by Philip, had no means of 
keeping them to watch and defend the walls but by causing 
the sutlers and canleens tube established along the ram¬ 
parts.' (Athencous, x, p. 442; Alliari. Hist. iii. 14.) By¬ 
zantium was full of foreign and native merchants, sailors, 
and fishermen, whom the excellent wine sold in the town and 
supplied by Maronava and other districts seldom permitted to 
return sober' to their ships. A democracy of such jolly 
carousers cou^-nOt be'expected to bo very strict anil orderly 
in its administration, and it is recorded of a Byzantine 
demagogue that being asked in some particular case what 


was the law of the country, he answered, * Whatever I please. 
(Sextus Empiricus adversut Jthetorcp, 37; O, Milller, His¬ 
tory of the Doric Rare.) Dion says that the wfjj»*«f Byzan¬ 
tium were built of massive square stones,fastbheil together 
with iron bolts, and fitting so well together that the whole 
wall appeared to lie one block. The Byzantines at one 
time iuid 500 ships, several of them with rudders at both 
ends, so as to he able to steer either way without veer¬ 
ing or tacking. Tacitus speaks of such vessels being 
used in the Euxine in his time. ( Histot (it. 46.) As for 
the extent of old Byzantium previous to the time of Con¬ 
stantine, there is some discrepancy of authorities; hut it 
appears almost eertuin that it was much larger than has 
generally been supposed. The common opinion is th#t its 
area corresponded to that of the present seraglio and gardens 
of the sultan; but it appears to have occupied at least 4 of 
the 14 regions of the subsequent rily of Constantinople, 
namely the 4 most easterly ones. Nos. 1 to 4. (Codinus, 
Fragment of Hesychius on the Origin of Constantinople; 
and Banduri, Imperium Orimtale. vol.i. on the antiquities of 
the same, with the maps of Constantinople in vol. ii.) Diony¬ 
sius Byzantinus gives it 40 stadia in circumference. The acro¬ 
polis or citadel stood on the hill where the seraglio now is. 

Byzantium allied itself to Rome against Philip II. of Ma¬ 
cedonia, as well as against Antiochus and Miihridates. In 
consequence of its services it retained its liberty os a free 
town confederate with Rome, and its envoys were treated 
as foreign ambassadors. Some domestic disputes how¬ 
ever occasioned an appeal to Rome from the losing party, 
and Clodius the tribune carried a decree enjoining the By¬ 
zantines to readmit the emigrants. Piso was sent to enforce 
this decree, but his conduct there appears to have been that 
of a hostile conqueror rather than of an ally and mediator. 
(Cicero dr Frirrineiis Consul.) After Piso s departure the 
Byzantines resumed their former independence. They were 
subject to a tribute however, at least under the first empe¬ 
rors, which Claudius remitted for five years, in consideration 
of their losses (luring the Thracian war. (Tacitus Ann. 
xii. 62 ) In consequence of some fresh domestic broils, 
however, Vespasian took away Iheir liberties and sent them 
a governor, and when Apollonius of Tyana remonstrated 
with the emperor on the subject, V espasian replied that the 
Byzantines bud forgotten how to be free. In the civil war 
between Severus and Pesccmiius Niger, the Byzantines took 
the part of the latter. After Niger’s death Severus besieged 
the town, which the inhabitants defended for three years 
with the courage of despair. At last famine obliged them 
to surrender, anil Severus treated them with his character¬ 
istic. inhumanity. The armed men and the chief citizens 
were put to death, the walls were razed, and the remaining 
inhabitants were placed under the jurisdiction of Ferinthus. 
Severus however relented afterwards, and, visiting Byzan¬ 
tium, took pains to embellish the town ; he built magnificent 
baths, porticoes round the Hippodrome and other buildings, 
and gave it the name of Augusta Antonina, in honour of 
his son Antoninus Bassianus. [Caracalla]. The Byzan¬ 
tines having rebuilt their walls, and recovered their prospe¬ 
rity, had next the misfortune of somehow displeasing Galli- 
erius, a worse man than Severus, who entered the town under 
a promise of amnesty, aiul had most of the inhabitants 
massacred. Trebellius Pollio says that in his time there 
were no old families in Byzantium, except those who had 
left the town before Gallienus entered it. The town how¬ 
ever was restored, and it repelled an irruption of the Goths, 
who had entered the Bosporus under Claudius II, After 
the defeat of Lieinius by Constantine, Byzantium surren¬ 
dered lo the latter, who was so struck with its situation theft 
he determined to build a new city by the side of old Byzan¬ 
tium, which he called Nea Roma, and which he chose after¬ 
wards for the capital of the empire. In May a.d. 330, Urn 
now town, which had been commenced only three years be¬ 
fore, was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, jmd the feasts 
lasted 40 days, f Constantinople.] 
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Bictria, 254 

Baculltes, 254 

Badnkshan, 255 

Badagry, 255 

Badajbz, 255 

Baden ujraml-duchy), 250 

Baden (Iludvu-Baden), 261 

Baden (town in Lower Ena), 201 

Jtailen (town in Switzerland), 

Badehorli, 252 [261 

Badger, 262 

Badlster, 264 

Bse’tica, 265 

Baetis, 265 

Haezii, 265 

Baflin, William, 265 

Baffin’s Bay, 265 

Baffin’* Islands, 266 

B%ffo, 266 

Bagdad (pashalie), 266 
Bagdad (city), 250* 

Bigherrne [Begharmi] 

Bagltvr, George, 272 
Bagaira, 272 
BagnSre»-de-Bignrre, 272 
B agneremle-1.uchon, 273 
Bagnes, Val de, 278 
B&gnio, 274 
Bagnols, 274 
Bagnor6a, 275 
Bagdus, 275 
Bagpipe, 275 
B&gmdas, 275 
Bahamas, 275 
Bahar (district), 277 
Bahar (town), 278 
Bahawulpoor, 278 
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BaMa [AH Saints’ Bay] 

Bahia. 278 
Babfreh LEgypt] 

BShlingen, 281 
Bahr. 281 
Bahr-Wa-ma, 281 
Bahr-al-Abiad [Nile] 
Bahr-al-Azrak [Nile] 

Bahrein Bay, 282 
Bahrein Island, 282 
Buiae, 283 

Baignrry, Valley of, 283 
Baikal, 284 

Baikalean Mountains, 286 
Baikalite, 287 
Bail (in Scotland 1/287 
Had (m England), 267 
Bailiff, 290 - 

Bailiwick, 290 
Badleul, 291 
Bttilliage, 291 
Bailin', Matthew, 291 
Badly, Jean Sylvain, 293 
Bailment, 294 

Bainbridge, Christopher, 29G 
Bains, 236 
Bairam, 297 
Bairam (tnwn\ 297 
Baird, Sir David, 298 
Bairdstnwn | Bardstown] 
Baireutti, 299 
Bairout | Beirmit j 
Boise [Garonne, &c. ] 

Bija, 300 
Baiasid [Bayazid] 

Balter, David, 300 

Baker, Henry, 300 

Baker, Sir Richard, 301 

Baker, Thomas, 301 

Bakewell, 302 

Bakewell, Robert, 303 

Bnklcbissarai, 303 

Bikhtcgnn, 303 

Baking [ Bread, Porcelain, and 

Baku, 304 [Sugar J 

Bala. 305 

Bala-Pool, 305 

Balachna, 305 

Bularlitva. 305 

Balie'na, 305 

Baliendptera, 305 

Balance, 306 

Balance of Roberval, 307 
Balancu (of a watch), 307 
Balance of Power, 307 
Balance ol Trade, 308 
Balam'nus, 309 
BalanopWrcm, 300 
Baliintin, 310 
Biilauus, 310 
Balarur, 311 
Balas Ruby, 311 
Balasore, 311 
Balassa-Gyarmuth, 311 
B&laton, Lake, 311 
Baltwc (Baalbee] 

Balbi, Gaspare, 312 
Balbtnus, Decitnus Caj'lius, 312 
Balboa, Vasco Nunes <le, 313 
Balcash, the Lake of, 315 
Balcony, 315 
Bald Buzsard, 316 
Baldachin, 317 
Bildi, Bernardino, 317 
BSldivia [Valdivia] 

Bald rick, 317 

Baldwin I„ 1I„ III., IV., V., 
VII., VIII., (counts of Flan¬ 
ders), 317, 318 


Baldwin I, II., (emperors of 
Constantinople), 318, 319 
Baldwin 1,, 11., 111,, IV., (kings 
of Jerusalem), 320 
Baldwin (archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury), 320 
■Bale, John, 321 
Bile [Basel] 

Balearic Crane [Crane] 

Balearic Islands, 322 
Balfour, Sir James, 323 
Balfour, James, 324 
Balguy, John, 325 
Balguy, Thomas, 325 
Bali Island [ Bally] 

Baliol [Dalliol] 

Balistm [Artillery] 

Balisles, 326 
Balise, 326 

Balkan Mountains, 327 

Balkh, 328 

Ballad. 329 

Ballad (m music), 330 

Ballast, 330 

Ballast-office Corporation Dub- 

Ballet, 33! | lin, 330 

Ballinasloe, 331 

Balliol, John, 332 

Bulliol, Kdwartl, 333 

Balliol College, Oxford, 334 

Ballistic Pendulum, 336 

Ilallium, 337 

Balloon, 337 

Ballot, 3 10 

Ballstun Spa, 3H 

Bally, 341 

Ballyshannon, 342 

Balme La, 342 

Balnavis, Henry, 343 

Balsamiflwp, 344 

BalMimina, 344 

Balsamiues, 344 

Balsarnodfndrun, 344 

Balsams, 346 

Baltic Sea, 316 

Baltimore, 349 

Baltimore, Lord. 349 

Baltimore Bird [Cassicus] 

Ballinglass. 350 

Baluster, 350 

Balustrade, 351 

Bnlzar, Jean Louis (Inez, 351 

Bambarra, 352 

Bamberg (bailiwick), 353 

Bamberg (town), 353 

Bamboccio, 354 

Bamburough, 354 

Bambouk, 355 

Bamb&sa, 355 

Bameean [Ghoolghoola] 

Hampton (Oxfordshire), 357 

Bamptim (l)evon), 357 

Hampton Lecture, 357 

Ban, 358 

Ban, Bonus, 359 

Banana [Musa] 

Banbury, 359 
Banca, 361 

Honclius [Ichneuraonidso] 
Banco [Bank] 

Bancroft, Richard, 362 
Band (in archd.), 362 
Band or Bund, 362 
Banda Islands,ijK62 
Banda Oriental, 363 
Bandage, 364 
Bandaleer [Arms] 

Bandar, 365 

Bsndillo, Mattco, 365 


Bandermassin River [Borneo] 
Banites Noires, 365 
Bandicoot, 365 
Bamljnelti, Baccio, 367 
Banditti, 367 
Bane, Dr, James, 367 
Banff, 368 
Banffshire, 369 
Bangalore, 371 
Bang-kok, 371 
Bangor, 372 

Bangor, or Benchor, 374 
Hangor-lHcoed, 374 
Bangor (United Stales), 374 
Bamins, 374 
Banishment, 375 
Banister [Baluster] 
Baiiisrnriassm, 375 
Bank, 376 

Bank, Banker, Banking, 376, 
Banks for Savings, 389 
Bunkrupt, 391 

Bankrupt Lows of Scotland, 399 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 401 

Banks. Thomas, 404 

Biiiksu, 405 

Bann, 406 

Banner, 406 

Banneret, 409 

Bannockburn, 409 

Banquette, 410 

Bantam (district), 4i0 

Bantam (city), 411 

Bantry, 411 

Barit ry Bay, 411 

Bunxring, 412 

Banyan Tree [Ficus] 

Banyuwangy, 412 

Bbobab, 412 

Bapaume. 412 

Bapia. 412 

Baptism, 412 

Baptist (John Baptist Mon- 
noyer), 414 

Baptist, John Gaspar, 415 

Baptistery, 415 

Baptists, -116 

Bar (in music), 417 

Bar (in a couit of justice), 11 

Bar sur-Aiibe. 4 IS 

Bar sur-Urnain. 413 

Bar-sur Seine, 41H 

Biiraha, 419 

Barabra, 419 

Bartihat, 4 19 

Haralipton [Syllogism] 

Karautschiiisk, 420 

Baranya, 420 

Baras Kbotuu, 420 

Iiaratier, John Philip, 420 

Barb, 421 

Uarbacsn, 422 

Br-rbacankgitim, 423 
Barharloeg, 423 

Barbadoes Chcny [Malpighia] 
Barbadoes FlowW lt'iicc [Poin- 
Barbariah, 426 . " [liana ] 
Barbarossa [Frederic I.J 
Barharussa, Aroddjc. 426 
Barliarlissa, Khair Eddln, 427 
Barbary, 428 
Barhastfo (district), 480 
Barltostra (town). J30 
Barlmuld, Anna Lwtilia, 430 
Barbel, 432 
Barber-Surgeons, 432 
Barberlni, 433 

Barbermi Vase [Portland Vase] 
Barberry [Berberis] 
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Barbets, 433 
Batboyrar, Jean, 434 
Barbeziuux, 435 
Barbidri J Gueremo] 
Bfirlutou, 435 
IJ&rbou, 435 
Barbour* John, 435 
B&ibftdi^ 43(5 
BArca, 436 
Barcarolle, 43? 
Barcellos, 43? 

Parcel Iona, 437 
Barcelona. 438 
Barclay, Alexander, 440 
Barclay, Robert, 441 
Barc&nebas, 443 
Bur(J, 443 
D&rdsttnm, 445 
Bardsey, 446 
Bareilly (district), 446 
Bareilly flown}, 447 
Bareith [ Baif feiAh] 
♦Base Line [IJevdeny] 
Barftti, Joseph, 447 
Barfleur, 4 16 
Bargagli. ScipidnO, 448 
Bargain. 448 
Barge [Goilwitl 
Barge-Course, 4 *0 
Bfrn, Term di, 450 
Bari, 450 
Barldius, 451 
Barilla, 451 
Bans. 451 
Barfta, 451 
B&rium, 452 
Barjols, 45 1 
Dork. 454 


vol. m. 
Barley, Pot, 466 
Barley, Pearl, 46G 
Barlow, Joel, 468 11 , 

Barlowe, William, 469/ 
Barm [Yeast] 

Barmen, 469 
Barmouth, 4G9 
Bam, 470 
Barnabas, 472 
Barnacle [Berniclo] 
Barnard, Sir John, 472 
Barnard Castle, 473 
Barnaul, 473 
Barnes, Joshna, 47-4 
Barnet, 474 
Barncveldt, 474 
Barney, Joshua, 477 
Barn,sley,'478 
Barnstaple, 478 
Barnstaple. U. S., 479 
Barottch, 180 
Bar ml a, 480 
Barometer, 481 
Barometz, 485 
Baron, Barony, 4ft5 
Baronage, 489 
Baionet, 490 
Bardin us, Cres.tr, 491 
Barony [Baron] 
Baroscope, 492 
Baroosse, 492 
Baro/io [\ lgnolu] 
Baiquisuneto, 492 
Ban ^in France)i 492 
Barr, or Barra, 492 
Barra, or Barmy, 492 
Barrack, 493 
Barramuhal, 493 
Barras, Count de, 494 
Bureaux, 496 
Barrage, 496 
Barrel, 496 
Barrel-Drain [Drain] 
Barrelier, James, 49/ 
Banen Flowers, 197 
Barren Land, 497 
Barn, Giraldus do, 501 
Barricade, 502 
Bmrier, 502 
Barrier Inland, 502 


Baik-Bed, 456 
Bark (iu commerce), 456 
Baik, Peruvian, Medical Uses 
of [Cinchona] 

Barkal, 458 
Barking, 459 
Bark way, 4'>9 
Barldaui, 460 

Barl^nsXaspo rV*n B aerie, ICO 
Bar If: ri a, 461 
Baihtta. 461 
Bailey, 461 
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Battier, Treaty of the, 502 
Barring-out, 503 
Barrington, tho Hon. Paines, 
"Barris, 503 [503 

Barrister, 503 

Barrister (in Scotland), 503 
BanVcio, Fredengo, 505 
Karrois, Le, 506 
B&rros, J o ao de, 5 06 
Barrow [Tumulus] 

Barrow, Isaac, 507 
Barrow (river), 509 
Barrow Point, 509 
Barrow's Straits, 510 
Barry, 510 
Barry, James, 510 
Barry, Countess de, 511 
Bars, or Harsh, 512 
Bart, Jean, 512 

Bartas. Guillaume de SalUiste, 
Sieur dn, 513 
Baiter, 513 

Barter (in mithm.), 514 
Bartfeld, 514 
Barlh, 514 

Baithelemy, (Saint) de Ohichih 
ham*, 514 

Bartlif'lemj , Jean Jeaques, 514 
iiiirtboliuus.KiMsmus, 516 
Bartholine.Thomas, 516 
Burtholiue.ov BarUu»linus,Tho* 
mas, 516 

Bartholomew Massacre, the St., 
516 [519 

Bartholomew. St. (hospital), 
Bartholomew. St. (island), 519 
Bartiu, or Bartau (river) [Par¬ 
tin nius] 

Bartidi, Panicle, 520 
Bartolozzi. Francesco, 521 
Barton, Benjamin Smith, 521 
Baiton. Elizabeth, 522 
Burton-upon-Humber, 523 
Baruch, 523 
Baiyhes [ Barium] 

Baryfo-( alcite, 524 
Baiyton. or Barytone, 524 
Barvton (instiument), 6*24 
Bas, Isle of, 524 
Bas-oha, 525 
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Basalt, 

Busemet, 5sS 

Base (in,»rclilt.) {Column] 
Ilosc, or Baim 

Baao-Clefprf] [Base] 
Base Loirttntied, [Continued 
Base, Double [Double Base] 
Base^Figured [Figured Base] 
Base, Fundamental [Funda¬ 
mental Base] 

Base, Ground [Ground Bane] 
Base Line [Geodesy] 


C 


Base, Thorough, [' 

Base Voice, 526 
Busfcles, 527 (/ 

Basel, Cantimjif, 5!& 

Basel (town), 527 
Basel, Council of (CcmpcillJ 
Basement, 528 


Jb 
aw] 


Banha' [VpishaJ, 
Bashait, 529 
lLishee Islands, 529 


Bashkirs, 529 
Basil [ Ucymum ] 

Basil [Bishop), nlfV 
Basil, St., 530 
Basil, monks of ,St., 530 
Basilica, 581 
Basilica (building), 531 
Basilicata, 535 
Basilisk, 5,'to. 

Basilius, Basilfns II., 537,538 
Basin. 538 


Basingstoke, 5.39 
Basing, John, 540 
Baskeml’le, John, 540 
Basle [Basel] 

Basnage, 341 
Basques, Les, 543 
Basque Provinces, 543 
Basque Language, 545 
Basra, 34b 
Bass, 546 
Buss’ Straits, 547 
B ihfca, 547 


B a shfui o, 517 

Bii.s,,anrq(Jmcomo da Ponte, 5*13 
Bassai.o, Francesco da Pontfc 
348 
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Baa wit in, 1 
Basscin, l 

Bassetfcrre ( 8t. ChrUtopheiM. 1 

pAiseteire ( Gimdaloupe ). 2 

Basseterre cMeriii Guuniteb 2 

Basset-Horn. 2 

Basse wide, 2 

IfflMHM, 2 

Bassigov 3 

Basso Ki uvo, 3 1 

BasM- Gpierre, Francois do, ^ 

Bassoon, 10 

Bassoon, Double, 40 

B-morah [Basra] 

Bass us, 10 

Bast, Frederic James, 10 
Bastan | Bnztanj 
Bustard, 10 
Bastardy. 11 
Bastennes, 12 
Rastia, 13 . 1 

Bastitle. La. 13 
Bar.tile, 13 
Bastimento». 15 
Bastinado, 15 
BAntioii, 15 
Bat [UhoirOptwa] 

Batnra, 18 
Batatas, 19 
Bitayi, 19 

Bat4via r (d«tri€t), 20 
Baiivia (city), 20 

# Tin* in not In ajphabetfcal •*- 
rnacisTT'pnt, eoMeqWmMi or Ha 
hiring been misprinted Bant Lint, 


Batavian Republic [Holland] 

Bath (city ), 2 I 

Bath (C/S.), 23 

Bath, Knight of the, 23 

Bath, 24 

Bn ih gate. 81 

Bathing, 32 

Bathurst, Allen,Katl, 37 
Bathurst (.\frie#,),\*is 
Bathurst (New South Wale*). 
Bathurst Inlet, 38 [38 

Bathurst Island, 3.8 
Batman, 38 
Batman (weight), 38 
Bat n-el-II ajar, 38 
Batolites, 39 
Batracbians [Frogs] 
Batrachomyomichia, 39 
Balt a. 39 
Battalion, 39 
Battaideau [Coflbrdam] 

Battas, 40 
Battens, 41 

Battering Ram [Artillery] 

Battersea, 42 

Battery (in law) [AwauU] 

Buttery, 42 

Butticalda, 43 

Battice, 43 

Battie(town), 43 

Battle-axe, 44 

Battle, Wager of [Appeal] 

Battlement, 45 

Baturin, 46 

Baud, 47 * ' 


Baudour, 47 
Bauge, 47 
Ban hut, John, 47 
Bnuhm, Gaspard, 47 
Pauhmia, 47 
Baumamdiohle, 49 
liaurne, 48 

Banmgartoii, Alexander Gott- 

luiutzon, 48 [lieb, 48 

Bavanu (kingdom of), 49 

Bavay, 58 

Bawtry, 59 

Baxter, William, 59 

Baxter, Richard, 59 

Bavtcrmns, 62 

Bay, 62 

Bay Salt j Salt] 

Bay Tree [ Laurus] 

Bayaduer, 62 
Baynrno [Salvador, S.] 

Bayan Kimra Muuntains, 63 
Bayard, Pierro de Terrail, 63 
Bayaziil I., II., fi4,65 
Bayazid i town), 65 , 

Bayer, John, f»5 

Bayer. Gottlieb vSiegfiaed, 67/ i 
Baycux. 67 ' *, „ '* t 

Bayenx Tapestry, 6^ A 

Bayle, Potor, 70 " >‘t > * 

Bay kin, 72 ; " J K 

Bayne, Alexander, 72 
Bayonet [Arm&J 
Bayonne, 73 
Buyiwater, 74 
Baca, 74 


Bazaar, 74 
ifa/as, 7 fi 
fi.tzuts, 70 

JLutin, or Basfan. 76 
Hdollium, 77 
Beiichy Head, 77 
Beacon, 77 
Bcaeonsfiidd. 76 
Bead-Mouldmtr [Moulding] 
Hrud Tn-e [M.-lia and fii«ao 
Beadle, 76 f carjuut] 

Beads (Howry Beads), 7® 
Beagle, 7!1 
Beaminiter, 7!) 

Beams [Materials, strength of 
Bean [ Faba, Phn.eolua, and 
Dolichos] w 

Bean,79 
Bean Goos«i R3 

Bear, ((rent ai>d Little [Utea 
Major and Mitior* 

Bear (suelogy). 8ft 
Bearberry r/\rctoet4tihyWl 
Bear Lake,: 95 ' 

Bear’s Foot. [IlVleborta} 
Bv'ar's Whorl le-Bcd-ry, 96 
Beard, 9b' 

Rearing, 98 
B*tim,98 
Beatilication, 99 
Beatou, Cardinal, 99. 

Beats (in n«i»te), 10| 

Beattie, James, 101 - 
Beaucaire, 10J 
Beaufort, 104. 
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Beaufort, Cardinal, W4 
Beaufort, MargarttjlOS. 
Beaufort, Louis id, MG 
Bvaugeney, 106 ] 

Beauhurnoiaz Kmu, 106 
Ueaujohris, he, Too 
Beaulieu. 107 

Beaumarchais, P. A. fS>. 4e, 108 
Beaumaris, 108 I 

Beaumont (town*), 10# 
Beaumont HfSmmuao), 109 
Beauir) 0 nt, Vfiiucis, 110 
Uuoutie, 11*1 * ‘ 

Beaune [Dos Cartes] 
Bc.inprdyu, llti 
B.-ausobrc, I#ttac, 113 
Beaul)), 113 
Beauvais, 119 
Be.iue.usiK, 111) 

BeauvoiK, A. M. F, J.P. do, ISO 
Beaver, 120 
Beccafico, 125 ” 

Beccaria, Marquis of, 126 
Beccariu, 127 
Beetles, 127 
Becker, F. VV., 127 
Beeket, Thomas, 128 
Beckmann, John, 122 
Becmnn, J. C., 12!) 

Beil of Justice, 12!) 

Bella, or Bede, 130 
Bed.irieux, 131 

Bedchamber, Lords of Hie, 131 
Beililoes, Thomas, 131 
Bede-House, 132 
Bedell, Will).tin, 132 
Bedesman, 134 
Bedford, 134 
Bedford, Duke of, 13C 
Bedford Level, 138 
Bedfordshire, 140 
Bedis, 147 
Bedlam, 117 
Bedlam Beggars, 1411 
Bedlis, 14/! 

Bedminster [Bristol] 

Bednore (distuct), 14U 
Beihmro (tmvnl, 148 
Beilstiuw [ Gallons J 
Beduins f Arabia] 

Bee, 14!) 

Bee-Eater, lob 
Beech-Tree [Fagus ] 
liteiler {province157 
Boeder (town), 157 
Beef-Eater, 157 
Beelzebub [Baal J 
Beer [Brewing] 

Beer-Alston. 157 
lteer-Sbeba, J58 
Boesha, 168 
Beet [Beta] 

Beet, 150 

Beethoven, Ludwig Von, 161 
Beetle, 162 
Beloit, 162 
Beg, Bey, 163 

Beggar | Mendicant *ud Meu- 
Begharini, 163 [dicity] 

Beglerbcg, 163 
•egomaceie, 163 . 

Begums, 164 

Beheading [Decapitation] 
Bphein, Martin, 165 

Behemoth ,106 
Behinou, Jacob [Bohans] 

Behn, Apbara, 167 
Behring, Vitus* 167 
Behring's Straits, 168 
Behring's Island, 168 
Behut [Punjab] 

Beira [BeyraJ 

Beirut, or Bairout, 168 

Beit, 168 

Beith, 169 

B6jo, 16# 

tiara, or Boia, 17# 

Bej ah [Penjab] 

Bej spore (province), 1 JO 
Bejapute [city), 171 


Bekea, 171 - 

Bel [Belusl 
Belhfcys, 172 
Beled, 172 , 

Beleeff, 172 
Bel£m,172 
Belerunite, 172 
Belduyea, 173 
HalestO, 173 
Belfast, 173 
Belfry, 176 
Belgium, 177 
Belgorod, 181 
Belgrade, 184 
Belial, 185 
B. lidor, B. F.ile, 185 
Bell grail, 186 
Bclisarius, 189 
Belize [Baliae] 

Belkaap, Jeremy, 187 
Belknap, Sir Robert, 187 
Bell, 187 
Bell, Henry, 189 
Bell, John, 189 
Bi ll. John (Surgeon"), 190 
Bell-Flow, r 1 Campanula] 
Bcll-Motal [Copper, Alloys of] 
Bell-Metal tire, 191 
Hell (or Iucheape) Rock, 191 
Bellae. 191 
Belladonna [Atropa] 
Btdlaubmia l i y, 191 
Bellamy, Mrs. George Ami, 191 
Bellumy, James. 191 
Bet'iirimn, Cardinal, 192 
BelUtrix, 192 
Bellii-de-Nuit, 193 
Helle-lle-en-Mer. 192 
ltelleisle, 193 
Hellcisle, Stiails of, 193 
Bellegardc, 193 
Bellenden, Sir John, 193 
Belleuden, William, 194 
Bellerophun (zoology), 195 
Belles Lettres. 195 
Bellesme, 195 

Bellevue los Bains [Bourbon 

Uelley, 195 |Lancyj 

Bellini, Jacopo, 196 

Bellini, Gentile, 196 

Bellini, Giovanni, 196 

Bellini, Laurontio, 196 

Belhuznua, 197 

BeUiuauii, C. M., 197 

Bell,'mn, 197 

Bellows, 193 

Belluno, 198 

Belon, Pierre, 198 

Belonehistau, 190 

Helopol, 202 

Buldpteia, 202 

Belostepia [ Beloptera j 

Belsham, Thomas, 202 

Belsham, W’ ilium, 203 

Belshazzar, 203 

Belsk, 201 

Belt, 204 

Beltuin, 204 

Beltirs, The, 205 

Belts, Jupiter's [Jupiter] 

Belturbot, 203 

Beldga [Sturgeon] 

lleltir Tugh [ il.ilgr Tagh] 

Belus, 205 

Bolus (river), 205 

Belvedere, 205 

Bclvlsiice®, 206 

Bel) Ik, 200 

Belzdni, Giovinni, ,206 
B6mbcx, 267 
Bembidjid®, 268 
Bembo, Pddru, 208 
Ben, 209 
Ben, Bein, 209 
Benares, (district), 210 
Benares (town), 211 
Benavides, 211 
Benbow, Vice Admiral, 211 
Bench [ Bank] 

Bencher [lew pf Cuurt] 


vou iv, 

Bencoolen, 211 
Bead-Eapr, 212 

Bender, 212 - 

Benedict, Saint, 213 
Benedictine Order, ]# 13 


Benedict I. to XIV. 
214,215 

Benedict, Aulipoae. % it 


Benediction, 


216 


ilenecr, 217 

Ben efi isi, 317 

Benuficium, 226 

Benefit of Clergy, 227 

Benefit Societies [Friendly So- 

Bencveuto, 228 [dirties] 

Benevolence, 229 

Bengal, 229 

Bengali Language, 236 

Beiigazi, 237 

Bengel, 238 

Betiger, Miss, 240 

Bcngueta, 240 

Beni. 242 

Beiii-IIusgu%44-Qadym, 242 
Benin, Bight of, 242 
Benin ltivei, 243 
Benjamin, Tribe of [Israel, 
Tribes of] 

Benjamin of Tttihda, 243 
Ucnrimgtoi), 243 


Bent Grass, 244 
Bent 1mm, J limes. 244 


Heath.tin, Jeremy, 24 1 
Bculheim, 2IS 
Beni bcim-Stoiufuit, 249 
Buutivi, 249 


Bcntivdglio, GiovdnnI, 249 

Bcntivdglio K'reele, 249 

Bantivoglio, Guido, 249 

Bentley, Richard, 250 

Beat urn ii g [Ictidosj 

Benyuwsky, Count de, 253 

Bcnzamido, 255 

Henziiic, 255 

Benzoic Aetd, 255 

Benzoic Acid (medical uses of), 

Benzoin, 256 [256 

Benzoin (medical uses of), 256 

Benzene, 237 

llsrar, 257 

lie rat, 259 

Ueraun, 259 

Berberiden', 259 

Bcrberis, 260 

Berbers, 262 

Berbice, 205 

Berchlesgudeu, 266 

Berclitold, Count, 266 

Berdyt-zeff, 267 

Beregh, 267 

Bereuger, 267 

Beienico (queens), 260 

Berenice [Bengasi] 

Berenice Downs), 269 
Berezina, 269 
Beresntt, 269 
Beresoif, 269 
Berg, 270 
Bergamo, 270 
Bergamot, 271 
llergumo). Essence of, 271 
Bergen, 271 

Bergenhuus, Diocese of, 273 
Bergan-op-Zoom, 273 
Bergerac, 275 
Belgium), Nicholas, 276 
Bergman, Tobern Olof, 276 
Bergnes. 277 
Bfrts, 277 
Berkeley, 277 
Berkeley, George, 279 
Berkenhout, Dr. John, 281 
Bcrkhampstead^;J82 
Berkshire, 283 • 

Btrliehingen, Goetz Von, $95 
Berlin, 295 
Berme, 299 
Bermudas, 300 
Berq, Canton of, 302 
Bern (town), 365 
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Bernard, Duke of Weimar 
[Thirty Years’ War) 

Bernard.’Ed wind, 306 
Bernard, St., 306 [307 

Bernard, St. (mountain-pass), 
Beruardine, 307 
Bemay, 308 
Bernhurg, 308 
Berners, Juliana, 309 
Berners, Lord, 310 
Berni, Francesco. 311 
Bernicle Goose, 312 
iernini, Giovanni Lorenzo, 313 
Bernoulli, 314 

Bcmstorf, J. II. 15,, CpiUt| V«i), 

Bemstorf, A. P., Cbtidt Ven, 
317 

Iteroe, 317 
Berdans, 313 

Beidsus (in entomology),319 
Iierre, 318 , 

Kerrellni (Cortona, P. da] 

Berri, or Berry, 319 
Berry Pomeroy, 320 
Berthellu, 326 
Berliner, Alaxaudev, 320 
Berlhollct, Claude Louis, 320 
Hcithulletiu, 322 
Bertrand, Saint [Cominges and 
Gaionue, Haute, Department 
u£] 

Bcrvie, or Iiirer-Bcrvio, 3*23 
Berwick-unon-TvvtWl, 323 
Berwick, J)ukeoi‘, 

Berwick, North, 329 
Berwickshire, 329 
Beryl, 336 
Beryx, 337 
Besaur.on. 337 
Besnat [Bezant] 

Besiitoou, 338 
Behwarabm, 339 
Beshuiion, Johuj 341 
Bessm, 342 
Beta, 312 
Betchoufmft, 342 
Betel JPiiier] 

Beth [BeitJ 
Bethauiu, 344 
Butht sda, 344 
Bethlehem-Judab, 345 
Bethlehem, 3 15 
Bethjihuge, 345 
Beth one, 3 15 
Brthy'lus, 3 l.'» 

Bethy'lu* (ui entomology), 346 
Betlm j Bedim] 

Bdonica, ot Betony, 346 
Betmthment, 346 
Betterton, Thomas, 346 
Beitint'lli, Ssiveuo, 34/ 

Betula, 348 
lietuhicea), 359 
Betuwo, 359 
llrvelandy 350 
BeveiUlge William, 350 
Beverley, 352 
Beverley, .John tie, 354 
Hewcustie* 3.51 
Bewdlev, 353 
Bex, 356 
Bey [Bog] 

Bey'ru, or Beira, 359 
Beza, 357 
Bezu'a Cmlex, 359 
Bezant, 359 

Bezant heraldry), 3h0 
Bezieiy, or Benners, 3hU 
Bezoarv, 361 
BhatUinath, *361 
Bhurti-orCj 362 
B atVa, Bi^ht of, 362 
Biulystock, 363 
Bianchlai, Frane«#C 0 | 304 
Biupliohub, 365 
Bioa.303 
JJiberuch, 3C6 
Bible, 360 

Bibhi (SgewUei, 37$ 
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Bibliography, 379 
Bicester, 332 
Bicfctre, 383 
Bichat, M. F.X, 384 
Bicrow, 384 
Bulusoa, 38b 
Biddle, John, 385 
Bideford, 387 
Bidloo, Godefrotd, 388 
Bidpui, 388 
Bielefeld. 38‘J 
Bielilr, 389 
Bielln, 390 
Bienne, 390 
Biennials, 390 
Biesboscli, 390 
Biivtc, 390 
Biga, 390 
Bigamy, 390 
Bigenerlna, 391 
Big B ;«awade.,301 
Biguonfreero, 3<J1 
Bigorre, 891 
Bihar, 392 

Bija Gatiitu [ Viga GaailaJ 
Bnuijughur, 392 
Biiuee, 393 
Bijofe, 393 
Bilbao, 393 
Bilberry fVaccii.'im] 
Bilbilis, 394 
Bile, 394 

Wiledulgorkl [ BaledJ 
BUimbi, 39G 
Biltn 396 

B*ll in CburlVery ['Equity! 
Bill io Parliament, 396 
Bill of Exchange, 39S 
fl^Lof Health [(^uaralfctine] 
Billof La^mg, 404 
Bill of Right*, 404 
Bill of Sale, 405 
Billingsgate, 40& 

Bfllitou. 406 
Biliom, 407 
B.llou, 407 

Bills of Mortality, 407 
Bilmr, 408 
Biloi ulhia, 408 

Bilsfou, 108 

Winch, 409 
Bindrahund, 409 
Birnl Weed [Convolvulus"] 
Bingen, 409 
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Bingham, 409 
Bingley, 410 
Binnacle, 410 
Bindculus, 410 
Binomial, 411 
Binomial Theorem, 411 
Biography, 414 
Bion, 416 
BipapilUria, 417 
Bipea, 417 
Biquadratic, 418 
Bir, 418 
Birbhoom, 418 
Birch Tree [Betulal 
Birch, Thomas, 419 
Bird Cherry [Cerasua] 
Bird-Lime, 419 
Bird of Farad iso, 419 
Birdpepper [Capsicum] 

Birds, 423 

Bird VKye View, 432 finis] 
Bird's Foot Trefoil [Ormtho- 
Bird's Mouth [ Moulding] 

Bird’s Nest [ Lgiihriru and 
Neoltia] 

Biron [Anna Iwanownu] 

Birgus, 432 
Birkcnfcld,, 434 
Birket-el Koroun, 431 
Birkot-ol-Mariout, 431 
Biim.i, 434 
Birmingham, 443 
Biroslrhi**, 448 
Birr, 449 

Biscalio | Lagoslomys] 

Biscay, 450 
Biscay, Bay of, 451 
Bischwiltar, 452 
Biscuit ( Uiead ), 452 
Biscuit (in pottery), 452 
Bishareen, 453 
Bishop, 453 
Bishop b Castle, 456 
Hi'h«ip*8 St art ford, 457 
Bishop's Waltham, 458 [land] 
Bishop Wt-arnumth [Sunder- 
Bisignano, 458 
Bisley, 458 
Bismuth Ores, 469 
Bismuth, Medical uses of, 461 
Btsnaghur [Bijanaghur] 

Bison, 4GI 
Bissagos. the, 468 
Bissextile, 403 
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BUtoji,468 » 

Bistort ^Polygonum] 

Bistritz, 468 
Bithy'iiai 469 
Bitan, 470 
Bitouto, 470 
Bitter Principle, 470 ’ 
Bitterspar, 470 
Bitter Sweet [SolanamT 
Bittern, 471 
Bitters, 472 
Bitfimen, 473 

Bitumens. Medical Uses of, 474 
Bivouac, 474 
Bixa, 474 

Biysk, 475 ' 

Bizari, Peter, 475 


Black [Colours or Light] 
Black Jack, 475 
Black Lead [Plumhtgo] 
Black Pigments | Carbon; 

Charcoal, Animal] 
Black, Joseph, 475 
Blnrk Assize, 477 
Blackbirds, 477 


Black Bonnet [Bunting] 
Blackburn, 4711 
Black-Cup, 480 
Black-capped Tom-Tit [Tit- 
Black Cork, 4K1 [ mousej 

Black-l* crest [ SchwarzwaUl] 
Bhuk or Dominican Friars, 484 
Bint k fiuus Brulge, 484 
Blackheath, 4H6 
Blacklock, Rev. Thomas, 486 
Blackmon-, Sir Richard, 487 
Blackness, 4S3 


Blackpool, 488 
Black-Rock, 438 
Block rod. 488 


Black Sea, 489 
Bl.iekstonc, Sir William, 490 
Blackstone Canal, 493 
Blackwall [London] 
Blackwater (Essex), 493 
Blnckwater (co. (oik), 493 
Blackwater (co. Atimigh), 491 
Blackwell, Thomas, 494 
Bladder, the, 494 
Bladder.Nut [Staphyleul 
Bhulder-Scnna fColuteaJ 
Bludensburg j Washington1 
Blnin, 497 


Blair-AttmlC^._. 
Blair.(i,«4f*7-4»7 
Blair, RlMh/497 
Blair, Job 

BUke, .Robert, 492 
Blanc, Le, 501 . 

Blanc, JfdUnt, 501 
Blanchard (ac'rorittut) [Balloon] 
Blanco, Cape, 501* 

Bland Ionian um.MSf 

Blano,lprt“¥ir^ 

Blank Vine, 604 
Blanfcieub.urg, 506 . /„■ 
Blantyre, 50(5 . ' ■" 

Blaps, 50G _ ' 

Blasendorf, 506"„i ^ >]„, 

B lisp he my, 506 '“{ 

Blast, Blasting- [Mining] 
Blast-Furnace [Irou] 

Blittidae, 503 
Bluvot, 508 
Blaye, 509 
Bluzumy, 009 
Bleaching, 509 
Bleak [LeucisctisJ 
Blechinglcy, 5 HI 
Bidding, 511 
Bleeding, 511 
Bleiberg, 511 
Blcinus, Ml 
Blende. 511 


Blenheim, 511 
Blenheim Park, 511 
Bletinius, 512 

Blepluirls (entomology), 513 
Blephuns f zoology), 513 
Blcpsois, 513 
Blesoiu, Le [ Blois] 

Blelhisu, 513 
llligh, William, 513 
Blight, 515 

Blind, Instruction of the, 515 
Blindage, 528 
Blindness [Kyc] 

Blind-Worm, 528 
Blistir, 529 

Blister-Beetle [Cantliaijs], 
Block, 530 

Blockade, Law of, 530 
Blockhouse, 531 . , 

Blocking Course [JJntjldalmrc j 
Bluemaart, Abraham, 534 


Blois, i 

Blomefield, Francii, 2 
Blmidrl, 3 
Blood, 3 . 

Blood, Thomas. 6 
Bloodhound, " 

Bloomfield, Hebert, H 
Blow-Pipe. 11 

Blubber [ Whale-Fishery] 
Blochcr, Lebrccht von, 14 
Blue, 16 
Blue-Bird, 17 
Blue-Bottle, 17 
Blue-Breast, 17 
Blue-Muuntniiis, 18 
Blue-Uulge [Appalachian 
• Mountains’] 

Blundell Museum, 19 
Blunderbuss [Arips] m 

Blyth, 19 
Boa, 19 
Boadicia, 28 
Boar [Hog] .it 
Board, 2S 
Bnirmia, 28 
Bout [Ldu-Boat] 

Boat-BiU, gti 
Boatswain, 29 
Bober driver), 29 
Bob-o-Link, 29 
Bobrov, S. S., 30 
BocagO, Le, 30 
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Boceaecio, Giovanni, 31 
Boccage, Madame du, 32 
Boecaliui, Trajauo, 32 
Boccanera, Simone, 33 
Boreheilui, Luigi, 33 
Boehart, Samuel, 33 
Bochart, Mathieu, 34 
Boehnia, 34 

Buchnli-Aiihaue, 35 
Borland, 35 

Bodensee [Constance, Lake of] 
Bodley, Sir Thomas, 36 [37 

Bodleyun or Bodleian Library, 
Bodmer, Johann Jacob, 39 
liodium, 39 

Boddui, John Baptist, 40 
Boere, or Boetius, Hector, 41 
Biednn, 42 

ltoerhnavfi Hermann, 45 
Boethius, 47 

Bog, 48 «. 

Bog-Karth, 51 

Bog or Bug [Vistula] 

Bog (the ily'panis), 51 
Begdanovitch, II. T., 51 
Hogerinan, 52 
Hoglipore (district). 52 
Bogliporc (town), 53 
Bogota, 54. 

Bogw.'ingol»,55 
Bohemia, 55 
fioUunia forest of, 5® 


Bohemians [Gipsies] 
Bohentoud, 60 
Buhme (Behiuen), 61 
Bohmisch Leipa [Leipa] 
Bohodukhotf, 63 
Boii, 63 
Bull, 64 

Boileau, Nicholas, 64 
Boiling of Fluids, 08 
Bois-le-Duc, 68 
Bdjador, Cape, 68 
Bojurdo, Maltfo Marin, 69 
Bokhara (counlry), 70 
Hokhbra (town), 72 
Bolbec, 73 
Boltiocerus, 74 
Bolcliow, 74 
Bole, 74 
Boletic Acid, 74 
Boletdhius, 75 d 

Boletus, 75 ■*■ 

Boletus, Me.L Ufesof, 75;..,: , '; 
Boleyn, Anne, 75 
Bolingbroke, Viscount, ft ;'V, V <|S 
Bnlitophagus, 79 * )' S<' 

Bubvar, Simon, 79 f; , 

Bolivia, 85 A 

Bullandus, John, 89 
Bologna, 90 

Bologna, Legazione di, 92 
Bolognese School of Painting, 


Bolognian Phosphorus [Phos¬ 
phorus] 

Bolognian Stone [Burium] 
Bolor or BalurTagh, 95 
Bolsf-na, 95 
Bolsena, Lake of, 95 
Holsover, 96 
Bqltiniu, 96 
Bolthead, 97 
Boltun-le-Moors, 97 
Bomb, 100 
Bomb-proof, H'0 
Bomlv-Vessel, 101 0 

Bombicete, 101 
Bombardier, 101 
Bombardment, 101 
Bombay, 102 

Bombay, Presidency of, lOs 
Bombazine, 107 
Bomlielii, Haphael, 107 
Bombic Acid, 107 
Bpmluis, 107 
Boniby'cidffi, 108 
Bombycilla, 109 

Itauk/lll*' 1U [Pisa] 

Bonocei, Leonardo [Leonard of 
Bonapirte, Napoledne, 114 
Bonaparte, Napoleon Francois 
Bonfeia, 143 [142 

Bonasdnl, Giulio, 146 
Bonassus [Biaonj 
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Bonavontfi 
Bunavista," 

Bond, 146 
Bone, 147 
Bonos (as s 
BnnlSllia, 15 
Bonet, John!—, — 

Bonet, Theophilus, 15jfs: m 
Banfidio, J icepo, 153(. : 
Boniface 1. tojjK. (popfcs), 153 
Boniface, Soiut, 155 
Bonifiu ijn, -tsaifl- 
llo:oiifio,'Sfitii|« of, loo 
Bonin, v or ArzobispO izlanili, 
Bonn, J55, ,, - , [155 

ltounefby or Bonfldiua, Ed¬ 
mund, 15? 

Bonner, Kdntund, 157 
Bonaut, 158 ’ 1 % 

Bonne t-do-Jpxelre, 158 
Bohhetable,' 158 
Bonny, 153 

Rommcini, Giovanni, 158 
Bounycagtle, John, 158 
lljiiplandin [Gahpoa] 

Bonus Ileuticus [Chetiopo- 
B Boies, 153 [ilium] 

Booby, 159 
Book-keeping, 152 
Boom, 107 
Boom-Das [Hyrax] 

Boondeo (principality), 107 

Boonilee (town), 167 

Bclopa, 167 

Buorbojapore, 168 

llooro, 108 

Boulan, 108 

Bofltcs, 170 

Booth, Barton, 171 

Boothia [North-West Passage] 

Booton, 171 

Bopaul, 172 

Bora, Catherine [Luther] 
Uoracie, Arid, 1,2 
Boragme^b 173 ^ «■ 

BurUssuv, 17,1 
Borax, Vfi 
BOrborJu, 174 
Borda, Jean Charles, 171 
Bord«L 175 5 

Bordet, 175 
Borilelois, 1S1 

liorel and Borelli. 182 
Boreuii, 182 
Borghfae, 182 
Bdigia, 183 
Borgia Lucrfizia, 184 
Borgne, Lake [Mississippi! 
Borgo, 184 

BuigognOne, J. C., 185 
Boring .[Cannon, Gun, Mining, 
Artesian Wells] 

Borkum, 185 
Botlase, William, Utfi, 

Bdrmio, 186 “ «, ' ’ ¥ 

Borneo, 180 ,y 

t Borneo (town), 190 
[Bornhem, 190 , * 

Bornholm, 190 
B*nou. 191 
Borodino, 192 
Borovak, 192 

t (in mineralogy), 192 
(in chemistry), 193 
fki of England and 
Woles, 193 

, Boroughs of Scotland, 220 
’ Boroughs, Irish [Corporation* 

‘ , (Municipal) of Ireland; CMfc 
[toons, Irish House of] 
'ough-EngU*V222 
ongh-Reeve [Borough, p»7\3 
ughbndge, 223 6 [lWf 

, ^reieau lidos |Maggiore, 

[orromeo, Ski Charles, 223 
mroraio, Frederico, 224 
omlui, Francis, 224 ; ' 
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Borrowdale, 225* „ ^ - , t . % 

Borrowstuunmiss [WnlitHga#- 
Borsod. 225 [shircl 

Bnrlhwlek, "David, 2J6 . 
Burp's! benes [Dimipetl 't 
Rbox (Baron, Buffalo, Ox] 

Bos Laaiert,;228 . - 
Bosaat), JSmogawr, Don J nan, 
Boscawen, Edward, 227 ( [22* 
Boscoiidkkb; R~ J., i 

Bftaje smarts^ 228 
Buskowite, 229 
B,5»ndtSkrai, 229 
Bosnia, 229 
Bosporus, 231 - 
Bossiney with Trevanta, ,232 
Bossu, Hfhf ile, 232 
Bossuot, J. B., 232. 

Hossut, Charlog, 23-1 
Bostanji, 235 
Boston, 235 
Boston (U. fi.), 238 
Bdstrichus, 241 
Boswell, James, 241 
BoswcUin, 211 
Boswellla Thurifera, 242 
Bo>-worth, 242. 

Boszuermeny, 243 
Botanical Gardens [Gardens] 
"Botany, 243 
Botany Bay, 254 
Both, John and Andrew, 254 
Bothnia, 255 
Bothnia, Unit"of, 257 
Boiliwell, Earl of, 257 
lot hweli Brig, 259 
Bothynuderos, 2o9 
Botryllus, 259 
tntryolite [ DuthohfeJ 
Botry'tm, 200 — 

Hots, 200 

But lari, Giovanni, 202 
Bottles, Glass, 262 
Bottom Heat, 202 
Bottnrhry, 203 
Hot non , Circle of, 203 
Botzen (town), 204 
Bouchain, 204 
Boucher, Kev. Jonathan, 261 
Bonches du Rhone, 205 
Bouflers, Duo de, 207 
Bougainville, J. P. do, 208 
Bougainville, L. A. de. "208 
Bougnmvilie Island [Now 
Georgia Archipelago] 
Bouguui, Pierre, 208 
Bouhours, Dniniuiipu-, 209 
BouiUnnd, Ismael, 209 
Bouillon, 270 
Bouillon, Duke yf, 270 
Botilue | Cairo] , 

Boiilauivilliers, Henri de, 271 
Boulevard, 271 
Boulogne', 271 
Uuulugne (village), 273 
Boulonftois, 273 
Boulton, Matthew, 273 
Bounty, 274 

Bounty. Mutiny of the [Bligh] 
Bounty, Queen Anne’s' [Hanc- 
Bourbon, 275 [fk'Stj 

Bourbon, Charles de, 275 
Bonrhou (island), 277 
Bourbon 1 places in France), 278 
Bourbonne-les-Bains, 279 
Bourhonnoi|, 279 
Bourchier, John [Berners, Lord] 
Bgnrchicr or Bourgchier, Thos., 

Uuwj, Louis, 280 [280 

gn, #»h a “‘i 1 “>> 28 <> 

UJbFrance), 280 
tueuf 982 

(His, Sir Francis, 282 

282 

ie (Burgundy). 284 

rgogne, Canal do, 29ft ' 
Bourgomg, Baron de, 290 
Bouugnon. Antoinette, 290 
Bourn or Burn [Kesteveri] 
Boutsac, 291 


ype, v. 

Boussu [IlaliiauH] [382] 
Butistrpphfidon [Alphabet, p. 
Bugterwek, Fijodrich, 291 
Bouvignes, 291 
Bouvines, 291 

Bt»w [Archery] ,, 

Bow (in music), 291 *. 

How Island, 291 
Biiwdlch, Thomas F.dtvard, 292 
Bowyer, William, 292 
-Boyar orBoyard, 294 * 

Hoy aval, 294 
Boyce, William. 29J 
Boydell, John, 295 
Boyenu, 290 

Boyer rArgens, Marijuis d’] 
Boyle, utichard. 296 
Boyle, Huger, 2ft) 

Boyle, Robert, 297 
Boyle, Charles, 301 
Boyle, John, 301 
Boylston, ZabditI, 302 
Boyne, 302 
Boysc, Samuel, 303 
BOzzaris, Mawos, 303 
Brabant, Duchy of, 301 
Brabant, North, 301 
Brabant, South, 305 
Brabant, Agriculture of, 305 
Brncciu.no, Lugo ill, 307 
Brnccluliiu, Pdggio, 307 
Bracelet | AimillaJ 
Brachelytra, 309 
Briichuuis, 309 
Biaclrimms, 309 
BrachiiipiHla, 310 
BrurhyVerus. 314 
Brachypadiiuc, 314 
Brachy'pteryx, 314 
Brnchyptfres [Diver] 
Briichyims [Brachypodium Bud 
Brachy'tcles, 315 | Chalcitles ] 

Bra*kley, 315 
Hi aeon, .115 
Bract, 315 
Bracton, 315 
Braddock, Edward, 310 
Bradford, Great, 310 
Bradford (Yorkshire), 317 
Bradley, James, 310 
Bradshaw, John. 321 
Brady, Nicholas, 322 
Btadypus [Ai and SlolhJ 
Braga {cmu.ircn\ 323 
Braga (tunn), 323 
Bnig.me.i (comarca), 323 
Bragunru (town), 323 
Bropuneii, House of, 323 
Brahe, Tycho, 323 

Brali dow, 527 

Brahma, 327 

Brahmans (Hindus, Castes of] 
Brahmapootra, 328 
Bralmiegupta [Vrga Ganila] 
Bruirlwood, Thomas, 330 
Brain, 330 

Brain of AnimalS|J33 
Bvaine-)e-Cumpte™lIninault] 
Biauitree | Essex] 

Brima, 335 
Braiuaute, 335 
Brambanan, 337 
Bramber, 337 
Brain bio [Ruhus] 

Bramhall, John, 337 
Bramins [Hindus, Castes of] 
Brampton [Cumberland] 
Braucalcoue cVAndald, 838 
Hnrucaster, Norfolk, 338 
BnWfchiOpoda, 338 
Brand or Burn, 344 
Brand in Corn [Burnt Ear] 
Brandenburg (prov.), $44 
Brandenburg, KlScfi 'ote of, 346 
Rrandea4»n#g (town), 34$ 
Brandenburg, New, 348 
Brandon [Suffolk] 

Brandy, 348 - > 

Bramly.Statistics, 3492 
Btaudflpr.'. , 349 ' 
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Brltnk | Buck Wheat j 
Brantimu", 350 
Braseuose. College, 350 
" Brisiilas, 352 
Brass, 353 . 

Brissica, 353 , 

Brava, 354 
Bruvura, 354 
Braunsherg, 35 i 
Brauwer, 354 
Bray [Berkshire] 

Bray [Wicklow] 

Brazil, 354 i, j CeUa j 

Brasil Nuts [Berfbollfitia e\- 
Brnzil Wrtod [Cmsaiplaaj 
Broach, 371 *„ /■_ 

Bread, 372 

Bread-Fruit [ Arterarpusj 
llroadahiaue [Perthshirej 
BreakwStcr [Plymouth] 

Bream. 374 

Breasl-Plute [Annour 1 ,: - 
Hronst-Woik,^74- 
Bieathing IkUispirationj 
Brcaihiug-PoTes, 374 
11 reiicia, 374 

Brechin, 37 1 *. 

Brecknock or Brecon, 375 - 
Brecknockshire, 370 
Breda, 379 
Bredow, G. G , 379 
Breeding. 380 
Bregenz, Circle of, 382 
Brohim far us, 382 ,y! 

Breisach, 387 ' _ 

Brcislik, Sciiildno, 337 , 

Bremen (dutthy), 387 
Bremen (Hanseatic state), 388 
Bren nus, $99 
Brent Goose [Goose] * 

BrOnta, 390 
Brcntlord, 390 
Brentwood [Kesexj ' 

Brentiill's, 390 > 

Brbseia, Prciviuco of, 391 
BrOseia (town); 392 
Breslnu (circle), 392 
Bieslau (city), 3ft2 
Bresse, 394 
Bressuire, 394 
Brest, 394 
Bretagne, 397) , r , 

Breton, Cane [Capo Bre.ton] 
Breughel, Peter, 401 * 

Breughel, John, 402 
Breve, 402 ' v 

Brevet, 402 
Brevi&rium, 402 
Breemry, 402 
Brewing. 403 
Brewing Statistics, 405 
Brewood [Sfuffbulshiie) 

Brian, 405 
Brianiym, 405 
Bnausk, 406 'y 
Bnare, 406 
Bribery, 406, 

Brick, 407 ’ 

Bricklayer, 4(0 
Brickwork, 410 
Bridewell, 411 
Bridge, 411 
Bridge Head, 414 
Bridge, Military [Pontoon J 
Brulgendrlh, 414 
Bridgetown [Jlaibadoes] 
Bridgewater, 415., 

Bridgewate^ Duke of, 410 
Bridliugtuu, 417 
Bridlington Quay, 41!) 

Bridpurt. 419 , 

Brie, 419 ' 

Brief, Papal, 120 
Brief (church brief), l-l) 

Brief (in law), 420 , 

Bring, 420 
lirici, 421 

Brienne [ Bonaparte and AuUu j 
Brienhe, John of, 421 
Brieus, Lake [ Bern) ’ 
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Brief, 421 . .. 

Brieuc, Saint, 421 
Brij?, BriguariioB [Ship] 

Blibido, 42? . ^ , 

Brigantazr 423 
Briggs, Henry, 422 
Brighthelmston*, or Brighton, 
Brignolles, 42f>. [423 

Brimstone [Sulphur] 

Brindisi, '125, 

Brindley, James, 42!) , 

Brine Shrimp or Brine Worm 
[Br»ofjriopi>da] 

Briunio Isles, 420 
Brioude, 480 
Brm*»iri*Tlie, 426 
Brissdn, Barnabi, 427 
Brisson, M: 3., 427 
Brisfot, Js>., 427 '■ 

Bristol, 428 

Bristol (oo.), U. S., 439 
liriitol’ritiiwtt), U.8., 439 
Bristol Chpandl [Severn] 
Brisure, 439 ' w 

‘‘Britain, Great I Great.Britain] 
Britain, New [NcwBfiiak] 
Britannia, 439 
Brlfinoiius, 448 
Britany [ Buugno] 

British A mertea, 44 f J 
British ChHim«l[Eiii'Iish Chan 

«f .... 


British Museum, 449 
Britton, 455 
Brive, 456 
JBrutau, 456 
dnlrishain, 456 
Broach [Baro.icli] « 
Broadsfajrs [Kent] 
-Br 6 cch),Ji. fl., 456 
StockedTHarz] 
Brocklcshy, Richard, 457 
Brocoli, 458 
Brody, 458 
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Brock. 458 

Broken-wind, 458 

Broker, 459 ;•y 

Bromberg, 459 

Brume-Grass, 460 

Bromeliacem, 400 

Bromine, 460 

Bromley [Kent] 

Bromley St. Leonards,4161", 
Bromjgnive,; 461 t 
Bromwich, West [Wottt Briton- 
Bronchitis, 4G2 ,' [wich] 

Bronchitis (19 quadrupeds), 46-i, 
BrSuehocelo; 466 
Bronte, 466 

Bronze, 466 w 

Brooke, Henry, 46? 

Brooklyn, 470 
Broom’[Spnrtium] 

Brdscus, 470 
Broseley, 470 
BrOsinium, 470 
Brusmiue, 470 
Brothers, Richig|L 470 
Brotior, Gabriel, 171 
Bidtulu, 471 

Brougli [ Westmoreland] 
Broughton Archipelago, 472 
Brouuckcr, William, 472 
Broussonftol, 472 
Brouwer [Hrauwii] 

Brown, Charles Brockden, 472 
Brown, John, 472 
Brown, Thomas. 173 
Browne, Thomas. 475 
Browne, William Geo., 476 
Brownists,477 
Bruce, Kflward. 477 
Bruce, James,47H 
Bruce, Michael. IS1 
Bruce, llohcil, 182 
Bruchsal, 484 
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Brrcker.Jfiues, 486 ; - 

Brtwis, Admiral, 486 ' 

Bruges, 486 -• 4 

Brugminzja, 48 7 w 

Brulil, Count von, 487 
Bruntoy, Pierre, 487 ; 

Bnui, ,UuirIc» Le, 487 
Brunei^. F. 1*„ 488 
Brunei Marshal, 488 
Brunehaut, 489 
Brunelleschi, Filippo, 489 
lirfini, Leonardo, 490 
Brunilcem, 490 
Brunings, ClhristiaUj^OO 
Brllnn, 49ft ” 

Brfiiio, Giordino, 491 
Bruno, Saint, 493 
Brunswick, 492 
Brunswick, History of, 494 
Brunswick (town), 49(1 
Brunswick, U. S., 496 
Brunswick, New [New lliuns- 
Bruiitisland [Fife] [wick] 
Brussels, 490. 

Bruton | Somerset] 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, 498 
Brutus, Dccirnns Junius, 499 
Brutus, Marcus Junius, 499 
liruyere. La, Jean, 500 
Biuyn, Cornelius, 501 
Bryueem [ Mpsci] 

Bryant, Jacob, 501 » 

Brylixis, 502 
Bryonia, 502 
Bryophy'lluin, 502 
Bi/cxc Litewsky [Grodno] 
Bubnlus f Antelope, Ox] 

Bobo, 502 
Bubon j Galbaoum] 
Buccaneers, 504 


tot>. 

BflCcirtaiftOfi 

B6cciaum,{]|ntomus4omata] 
Bucco IBirbets] - 
.B»eeu4uL»Q6 
Baoer,MW*,5^ 
Bucsro^fHBrubill] 

Buch, 508 
Buchan, 508 
Buchanan, George, 508 
Buchanan, Roir. C., 509 
Bucharia [Bokhara] 

Bucharia, Little] &09 1 * 
Buchorost, 509, 

Buckingham (town), 510 
Buckingham (title), 510 
Buckingham, Sap, . Villicrs, 
Duke ct; 5KS ‘, j- 
Buckingham, Geo. ViUtefsj se¬ 
cond Dike of, 612 " 

Buckingharn, DBke of (Shef¬ 
field;, 513 

Buckinghamshire, 514 
BuckVllorn [Rhus] 

Buckthorn I Rl ftamnus I 
Buck-Wheat,-523 _ 

Buckowinc [Galicia] 

Buc/ilics, 524 

Bucu [ Diosmal * 

11ml, or Leaf-Bud, 524 "i-''’ 
Btirla, or Ofcn, 525 
Buddha, Buddhism, 526 
Budding, o32 
Budc, Guillaume, 533 
Budget), Bust arc, 533 m, 
Budispin [Bautzen] w ' 
Budweis (circle), 533 
Budwois (town I, 533 
Buenos A) res [La Flats] 
Buenos Ayies (town), 534 
Buffalo [Ox] 

Bufialo, [1, S., 534 

r 
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Buffon, Comto da, 3 
Buffoon, 5 
Bnfo [Frog] 

Bug. 5 

Bug payer) [flog] 

Bug«v,5 

Building Act [Brick, p. 410] 
•Buifth [B reeuu] } 

BuitenzorgijfJ uva] 

BOlama [Bwsugosj 
Bulb [Buil j 
Bulbous Flints, 5 
Bulgaria [ Rurn-Ili.J 
Bulimia, 6 
Bulimulus, 7 
BuHnus, 7 


Bull [Oar] 

Bulb Ge >rge, 9 
Bull P-g [Dog] 

Bull-Fights, 1(1 
BuB-Frog [Frog] 

Bollnce, II 
Bflhtdf*. 11 
Bulletin, 13 

Bulloyo, Ann [Boloyn] 
Bullfinch, 13 
Bulliard, Pierre, 16 
Bullion, 17 
Boilrtfsi, 18 
Bulls, B.tpal, 18 
Bulwcr, John,T9 # 
Bundelcund, 19 
fluader Abbas [Gombroon] 
rtungay, 20 

Bonkur's HillifBostoti] 
Buritflfg [Kmberiza] 

Bunyan, John, 20 
Jlunztau (Prussian Silosia), 20 
Himzlau (Bohemia), 20 
BuonafOde.Appiknu, 21 
Buonarotti, vB. A. [Angelo 
Michael] 

Bjionaparto [Bonaparte] 

Buoys, 21 


BOpalus, 21 
Bftphaga, 21 
Buprostidie, 22 
Bura, 23 

Bui huge, Richard, 23 
Kurekhardt, J, L.,23 
Burdwan, 21 - 

Burst te, 25 

| Buifonl [Oxfordshire] 

1 itm-g, -25 

Burgage, Tenuie, 25 
j lliiigt-on, 26 
Iliu-gei, G-. A , 26 
Burgess [B 01 uighs of England 
and Wales j 
Buigh Castle,26 
Burglary, 27 
Bni’g-omaster, 27 
Burgos, 27 
Burg.iyne, John, 28 
Burgumlmiil|'28 
Burgundy [ Bourgogne | 

Burial [Interment] 

Buriates, 'Tin-, 29 
liuugny, .1. L. de, 30 
Burin, [GvaverJ 
Buiko, Edmund, 30 
Burlam&cchi, F-, 36 
Burlamrirya. J. J., 36 
Borieigli, Lord [Cecil] 
Buvk-stpia, 36 
Burletla, 36 

Burlington (Now Jersey), U 
Burlington (Vermont), 37 
Burlington, Karl of, 37 
Burins [Egypt] [pire] 

B irmau Empire [ Birman Ism- 
Burmuu (family), 17 
Burinaiiniiccai, 37 ~ 

Burn, Riybard, 37 ' ' 1 

Bunrtt, Gilbert, 38 
Burnet,Thomas. 39 
Burnett, .Tames [Moaboddo] 
Burnett, John, 40 


llurney, Charles, 40 
Burning [Brand] 

Burning Glasses, 41 
Burnley. 42 
Burns and Scalds, 43 
Burns, Robert, 43 
Burnt Ear, 45 

Bunainpooter [ Brahmapootra] 
Burrowing Owl [Owl] 

Bursa, or Brnsa, 46 
Bins,ina. -16 
, Bursatella. 46 
1. in on kcese, 17 
Bin Jem, 17 

Burton, Robert, -17 [laud] 
H urton-in-Kcndal f Westmore- 
Burtou-upon-Trent, 48 
11 urtschejd f Aix-la-Chapelle] 
j Bury, 48 

Bury ,St. Edmunds, 50 
B 11 sitcu, 52 
Busli 6 i|uius, 52 
I "Busby, Richard, 53 

8 i)selling, A. 1’., 51 
ushel, 54 

Bushin; [Aboushehr] 

Bushmen [ Bosjosmaiis] 
Buskin, 54 

Jlussalu-r, 51 

Hussy d'Amlioisc/55 
Host, 55 
B listin', 55 
Bustard, 55 

Butcher-Bird f Laniadeej 

Bote. Karl of, 60 

BiiU-a [FU-rocarpus] v 

Buteshire. 61 

Butler, Charles, 61 

Butler,Jnmesj Ormoud,Duk<fof] 

Butler, Josepti, 62 

Butler, Samuel, 64 

Butoinacea-, 64 

Butool, 65 


Butrinto,65' 

Butter, 65 
Butter Trade, 68 
Butter [ Diet] 

Blitter Tree [Biissia] 

Butter and Tallow Tree [Pen 
tadesims j 

Butterfly [ Lepidoptyra] 
flutferfly j'laut [UncidmmJ 
Butteifly Orchis [Plsniare 
tlieraj 

Buttermove, 68 

flutter*, \ egetuhlo, 68 'jp. 
Butters (in pharmacy), 69 
Buttman, F, O,, 08 
I Buttrmriiceie, 69 
Button, 69 
Button, Thomas, 7C 
Buttress^ I 
Kuty'iic'mid, 72 
Butyrine, 72 
Biixar, 72 
fluxiua, 7.3 
Buxton, 73 
Buxton Waters, 74 
“xton, Jedertiuh, 74 
uxtorf (family), 75 
Buxus, 75 ^ 

Buzzard [Falconidro] 

Buzzard’s Bay, 75 
Bylilus, 75 
Bylaw, 76 
Byrig, George, 76 
Byjig, John, 76 
Byoktushoek, V. von, 79 
Byron, Lord, 77 
Byron, John, 80 
Bfssonrca, 80 
Byssomya, 80 
Byssus, 81 * 

Byssus, 8 J 

Byzantine Historian*, 81 
Byzantium, 83 



C- This letter ^ derised from thel.atin alphabet, in which 
it first appttftrs* fiuLevenin that alphabet it originally 
possessed the ptlver»Qf g, as pfonounced in _ goose, _ Thus 
the Roman proper names Cams mieCneius, which re¬ 
tained ibis sound, are correctly represented in the ‘Creek 
character by Gaios aftd Gmiox; and the Duilian iimwiption 
presents macestratus, lecinnes, puenandoti, ecfomrtt, in 
the place of the modern forms, magistratus, legiones, pug- 
nanda/"ecf*giUnt. Indeod the pout Ausonius expressly 
states that C (HU'O performed the duty of 6; Gumma vice 
fimcta frrius C, (See also Festus, vv. Prodigies, Orcum.) 
This medial pronunciation corresponds with the power of the 
letters jyhich occupy the thud placdWn the Creek and 
Hebrew alphabetic gwima and gimel; and the identity of 
the letjersfjs cotprmed by the similarity of the forms. 
[AjLPtMHKfcp. 384, col. 2.] 

The letter o in English is pronounced as * before i, e, 
and It before a, o, it. This variety in the power of the letter 
seems difficult to account for; but it may be observed that 
f, e, belong to one end of the vowel series, a, o, u, to the 
ptber [Ai.ruAHKT, p. 3*9, col. 2]; and it is further tube 
noticed that the vowels i and e, when they precede vowels, 
have a power approaching to that of y in youth, and that if 
in‘addition W tips, c or g precede, there often results a 
sound like that at the beginning of the words church and 
John,’ and this turned of ch is not very different from a 
sibilant. The vJfels t and e produce a similar sound when 
pr< ceded by a doit, and followed ns belong by a vowel. 
Thus Jjjpm ration the Italians have obtained ragtane; and 
from rrnio, ruggio; from Diana tllo rustics of Italy made 
Jana. These considerations aro )>erluips supported by the 
employment of the little mark called cedilla in the French 
language, which is used to denote thate is to be pronounced 
as an s even before the other vowels, as fa; for the mai^c 
appears to have been originally an i. The connexion of the 
seuiMl* It and s will he again spoken of, 

-The letlcr a, when pronounced as in cut, belongs to the 
order of guttural or throat letters, and among these it is 
distinguished by that character which grammarians have 
denoted by the Latin word team’s, ‘ thin.' The correct dis¬ 
tinction ol’ the letters, wiled tenues, as opposed to those 
winch bear the name of mediate, is perhaps tins, that in 
the pftmuiiruition ofihe tenuesp, k, t, the organs employed 
an articulation have only a small portion of their surfaces 
brought into contact, and that but for a short time; while in 
kho articulation of h, g, d, the surface in contact is moie 
Extensive, and the effort less rapid. 

The letter r. is liable to the following interchanges:— 
In the derivation of French words flora the Lutin, c 
re a is changed into cha or r the; ex., the Lut. camt1kt,_ 
ulted chamber, castus, chaste, &.C., cams, dear, endere, 
rasa, cottage, appear in French under the forms, 
re, chaste, See., cher, chcnir, chex, See. In this way 
uglish language has derived channel, chivalry, char- 
chattels, through the French from the Latin canalis, 
’lux, caro ( carais ), capitalia ; ami at the same tittle 
isses the words canal, cavalry, or cavalcade, carnival, 

■, derived (Volatile same roots, but bv a different route, 
no patois prevailing in the N.E. of Franco, the sound 
:ie It still remains in these words, rhemin being pro- 
rncotl kemin, chat as cat. * 

The change of crinto ch prepares us in some measure 
that of c into s, as L:U. farimus, we do, Fr. Jaisotts; 

placer*', licere. Fr. jaUiuir, Irtish, Eng. pleasure, 
we. This interchangevjf c. and *■ is strongly cxempli- 
in the comparison of the western languages of Europe 
those lying towards the east. Xbus wo have in 
n, cams, dog; conca, stallj tmnhtm, hundred; decent, 
an; cannabis, hemp; in Tireek, hum (xvw), Itonche 
fvyxn), hekaton (ixarov), djfilia (hxa), kannabis (cayyajSig) ; 
'ylanRcrit, svan, sanca, ittla, dman, sum; and in Russian, 
forms for calamus, ltor] centum, tains, are xoloma, 
Tf#«, salt, tabaka. It’ ibouM he stated, however, that 
f in the Sanscrit alphabet, which is thus convertible with 
i of the west, is a letter of apeoulmr character, and is. 
ked by a distinct symbol," Even Herodotus has ob- 
1 fix, 20) that the commander of the Persian cavalry, 
sties, Was called by the Greeks Makistios, and the 


some interchange maf occasionally be seen in the Teutonic 
languages, as in tlw German JUust and fechtcn, Eng. fist 
aifd fight, words as certainly related as the Luuti pug/iure 
apd pugnus. The pronunciation of flic Latin r as an s in 
siioh words as Cicero, Ceesar, is proved to he incorrect by 
tlm Gfleck equivalents Kiheron (Kinpuiv), Kaisar (tiaimq,), 
anil ligtess so by tha co-existence of such forms as, twrr, 
aerisfh and it would be trifling to defend the pronunciation 
by tlie aoeiffental identity imform of the Romany mid one 
of the many symbols fqr the Greek sigma. 2 Kauut, 
p. columns 33 and 3d.] 

3‘. ^ initial of the Latin language correspomlStC.Aju the 
Or train. CoWare collum, halt, neok; cedars,. Widen, 
hide ; cutis, haul, hide ; cannabis, hai\f, hemp; cams , 
hand, hound; cornu, horn, horn calumm, holm, stalk; 
caput, haupi, head; cor (cord), hers, heart j crates, hofle, 
hurdle. Traces of the same tiiange are visible within the 
Latin itself, as traho, tra.vi Mrac-si); vchp,,vexi fbj§c-si) ; 
and the town of Apulia, called by Staibo Kbrdonia, is called 
by RomafiMtoriters Herdoug. Soothe Greeks had mis 
(ornroc), an eye, while the Rbmansapreforred oculus. J ■ 

4. C is convertible with v and w. This may becseen in 
the lelatod forms Dacus, Da fax; focus, fotteo; nix, nivis; 
cnunircu, Lvnni.it; lacus, Icmo; vivo, vizi; strut), struxi. 
Thus too the English * quicW (the original meaning of which 
is seen m the phrases ‘ the quick and tho dead,’ ‘ the quick 
of tho nail,’) is identical with the Latin virus: and we 
hare another rein m ka bio example in the derivation ,of our 
vv ords eleven and twelve from the Latin undecim, duode- 
cim. [See L.] . t - 

fl. (' info g, The change already mentioned of tjW> 
power of the Homan symbol C is a sufficient proof of this. 
We may add eager, meagre, derived through the French 
uigre, tnaigre, from the Latin acer, inacet . The old meatf- 
ing of eager m Shakspeare is Bliarp, sour, as eager mith ; 
and indeed tlie word appears again in vinegar, vhtnigre. 
SiPtoo M'cug/c, blind, must have come from a Latin word, 
ubaculus. The suml’fflSangeappears in the Teutonic. To 
tho Latin oculus correspoudOTthe German auge ; to duc-a, 
zog and zag ; vv bile the Latin lacr-uma, or Greek dahr-uon, 
has in Gothic the form tagr, a tear. 

(i. Tho interchange of c with p is mdn remarkable in tho 
Greek and Latin languages, tho former commonly pre¬ 
ferring tho labial. Gr .pepo, Lut. coquo. cook'; C!r. Icipo, 
I, at. lainpm, leave; Gr, pi pin (or rather pi-pet-o), Lat, earl o, 
tail, kc. Tl^p siurni interchange appears within Italy itself- 
ih« pigeon in Homo was called cotumha, tho pigeon out of 
Romo, that is the wil’d pigeon, was 'called palumba^ so 
prn.rtinwi, neatest, has supplanted propsimus, *from prop*. 
near. Tho Latin wajrd quicquid was pronounced by an 
Oscan as jnl/nt, ana Augustus, we are told by Suetonius 
(Octav, 86>, iiishiereil nn officer for his ignorance in spelling 
ipse with an jvi- This convertibility of the tenues extends 
to the letter t. Thus we find scapula uigl spatula both con- 
vejmg the notion of u blade. The Greek ic tart os, fourth, 
tit, vviio. te.aiul, appear in Latin, as quartos, quix,que. The 
old name of tho rock of Gibraltar assumes the various 
tonus, Catpe, Carpe, Carte, Tartc. And in English we 
have nut, fromL.at. vac, and, on tho othe.r hand, cork from 
rart-e.r. * 

7. Latin words beginning witlre?/ have ofton lost tho 

guttural. Thus ubi occupies the place of cubi, an old dative 
of the relative (compare swubi, a/icubt, &e.); uter of cutdr 
tfoiupare the Greek haterns), umquarn oi'-ttumqmm (euni- 
paiv together quit, cum, qwxquam). This variety appears 
in our own tongue, where which, formerly vrhilk, wga ones 
written qmohUtSft ' 

8. C often disappears before l and ji. ,Jhis naturally 
arises from the difficulty of pronunciatiob, as in knee, Lut. 
gi tft’t; know, J.ut. gnu- tea; thus from the old ly auk nanic 
Glodovick are derived Clovis, Louis, I.udovicus, Ludwig, 
Livick. 

9. In the derivation of Italian and French vviSrda from 
tho Latin, c disappears before a t, the preceding vowel being 

'# • m 

*1 a «*» AUhn grovSnefJ or Kt|)land ‘wick’ it u«n<l In the mum at (puds. 
A aftiur U|at i«»Uve UiBlito lw-wifk.' 4, ,1 

j 1« out own langnag* w« tuw» root (Fr, roeir), ftom tSIrLatin irum 
(Fr. ooanw) fwtn spulk*. ft, 
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row „ _ . «‘Lat. diet us, said, It. ditto, ¥c. m "i «»<**» vuum»“ ^ » 

rfrt; 'ui, m ol e A .ifaxotto (whence terra cotta). BiiluBwfell^»iafW,ardfefc:yifeitft()FW.,itht BWnate. He: 

l<’f. “ MWpttiee baked). It also Mjwwdtt irf jl»t» daf 

men$ .. Lastly, the' aa^nw^ti^||^j;j|)i|ki3^i^^^^ te|^ ^|j^ie : jghysiea] ami 

fate awaits Itvhbn'inaiiked on eitbw kids by vowels : eafcs'f tnadMpM^^j|w|u- " A Pl w 1 J t *.®* 

pfti-ti tlin t-nt.i n^fe^v.t, inrun, fmmft. paucum. vices, ajyicula,, PbyskjmsSefsSu Morul do 1 Horkl!^,t(l;.partTv metaphysical 
cnrbicula, o&Bm. noeere,' &o., wO» the French lieu, pa, l&Wi loflMSrtd dtsptys no ordinary power of 

feu, pea, /ot>, abeille,.corkeillff;oe.il, nuire, S*c. dtofSMoaflrtdan^ida, *$*» remarkable too as being the 

XJ is tho Latin symbol for a hundred. Whether* is so' first sRoihrilRo'trea*, in a Systematic form, tho lntkfeetiiig 
used ns beinjftbe first letter of, centum, a Whwlred, buldiBuiWtj»i*%l«twhieh it investigates. This work may 

doubted. flroiMRAii.] • „ K . still ba.fogtt ytjtlv -interest and instruction by the physician, 

"C (itt .music), the fir® note H the diatonic scale, Answer-J|ho mctarliyH|an, pid the practical educat¬ 
ing to njpjfo of the Italian^ ari&thS ui of the^jrenHi. .if j* <?r XABASSOU, „ W>» Sec- 

gives a&jUe to the natural major mode ; i. ei that mode or ^ion II . 

key,4n#mich no sharps or fiats are employed. It is alio CABBAGE. There are several specie£.«J k ’genus 
. the V0MHA, otffttfofe or four?,erotebet, tlntft; ahfcwhen * fowtonw, or cabbage, which compre^ndg«W ; .lwwift.^o 


«*of eopki, 

fe his paNti 


K io»F*f»# «ni.«Mlfe Council of| 
rd*&^rt*#ettlfo Senate. H# 

RdMfl flwwrRyin^ li^dal- 

ad^ttid '^^^^^^inary' power of 
OlMssSratjoa Wtul analysis. Jkfis remarkable too as being the 
fUjtf’fethfcn m> treat; in a Systematic form, tho intifteting 
biit difKj;iilV.subjeet:whi(-li it investigates. Tliis work may 
still be;#6l$ wtith' interest and instruction by the physician, 
no metaphyaBian, and the practical educat— 


koy.in^vhich no sharps or fiats are employed. It is also CABBAGE', there are several spccieiat p 'genus 
. tho MpP’bfe opifMMi or fouifeprotehet, til*; ahfcwken % MfpHfc. hr cabbage, which comprahe nd|j f ag.. turnig Tho 
bar^if•fti»Bdlb®alAjl'drawn through it, aUa-breiH-fyat is ^ i0 rofc, and the common culin a||« i|>l»a*s mffiSatjfc 

indicated^’ (Alla. Bits vs). This latter ia likewise used as Mca*oleracea. Tho innumerable ypweWfciw^lfeifroitt^re* 
' the abbreviation of Countertenor, or Contr’allo. ’ ferenee of soil and cultivation enpbnge MW 

CAAMA. [Airr*x,OPB, Spocios 62. See also Species form,hybrids, new^aricties are Coptiituslly produced. Thje 1 
63.] -t * -w 4 is effected ; hj tbe boos, when.diffe^t SOrts are in fiowiif? 

CABAL is Often amplied to a set of poraon&tooinsigni- at the same time. The pollen <ulliert%*6 their body as they 
flogftt in point of number to form a party who endeavour seek honey in the flowers, and being deposited on the pistils 
lo^lfeqt, their purpo*e£!S$hnderhand means. The ministers of other sorts, ifopregaafos the german. Hence only 6: 

■ oF’C’hSHes H., Clifford,. Athlcy. Buckingham, Arlington, variety of cabbage qhflttld be in flower at tho same time.i 
atsA Lauderdale, the initials, of whoso names happen to any garden or (leltL-whCn we wish to keep th%aortyi»uas}ulr 
fortg the word cabal, wont appropriately called the ‘ Cabal torated; particularly if some sorts hove «3tp&mh • < leaks#, 
* MinWb#.’ The < haractertti!theso ministers is given by Hume and others close heads. It , is thus only that4hw excellent 
in his. ^History of England, - reign Charles II. Tic; word small miniature cabbage, which grows ongilie stem of thi# 
‘cabal’ appears to come from tho Froiich c.abale, a term Brussels'sprout, can be kept in perfection. 1 he different 
otuplcyod to express a number of persons acting in concert; sorts of cakiMges most prized for the garden aro chicIIy 
and it is generally utidejtetuod in u-bud sense. (Uichelet.) divided into the closl-lieaitiiig and the spreading. yjKthe 


cathdji;’ (Alla Bits vs). This letter is likewise used ak ,*iea •wracea. The innumerable ,ypfteti^lig|rtrel^iw 
abbreviation of Countertenor, or Contr’allo. foresee of soil and cultivation ; 'knAfttsMbtao mnjbngo vKe 

IAAMA. [Awtxlopb, Bpocios 62. See also Species form, hj brWs, newoti»ricties are eoptiitnslly pfodueed. Xhf 1 ' 
|* . *. w 4 is effeet«d;‘hy tbe bees, when.differtft sorts are in flowlPi 

!AB AL is Often nmplied to a set of peraon^tooinsigni- at the same time. The pollen adlieriipa their body as they 
lit in point of number to form a party who endeavour seek honey in tlte flowers, and being deposited on the pistils 
ifeqt their purpo*e£!j$underhand means. Tho ministers of other sorts, i&ptcgiWifei the germen. Hence only b: 
Mb II., Cliflhrd,, Ashley, ftiekingham, Arlington, variety of cabbage <^<Wltf>>c in flower at tho same time t 


fortp the word cabal, were appropriately called the ‘ Cable 
* Ming#®'.' The character’mtheso ministers is given by Ilunu 
in his, ^History of England, - reign Charles II. Tie; word 


and it is generally utidojfctuod in a,bad sense. (Uichelet.) divided into the close-hearting and the spreading. ^»llie 
We are not aware that it was used pi our language before first, tile York and the Savoys are the most common ; of the 


any garden or field,-when we wish to keep thr^ort au#dul- 
terated; particularly if some sorts have «xpttnc: i- llnw.il, 
and others close heads. It . is thus only that.the excellent 
small miniature cabbage, which grows otgfthe stem of tb» 
Brussels - sprout, can be kept in perfection. The different 
sorts of cnliifigeB most prized for the garden aro phiutly 
divided into the cloM-hearting and the spreading. 


the care of atqgUbA, aqd judicious instructor, he indicated a as it begins to appear, r Thus a perennial.cabbage-tree is 
decidiiltaWteforolb|»ical literature; but being seen removed produced, which yields abundance of food for sheepvimd 
from ai-tefiiAar Who saw anil endeavoured to develop bis cattle. 

4- TT. "v.- T Z*T , , ■ .. .... ■ , i ^ i * i _ /, _ --n,..i 


the time-pf Dryden. latter, the colo-worls nnd Scotch kale. 

C All AN IS, 1’IEUKE JEAN GEORGE, a di-stin- In order to have a regulnr succession of cabbages the seed 
gviislifed physician ami philosopher, lbe son of Jean Baptiste should be sown at different times, from the beginning of 
Cabapisyan able agriculturist,, was born at Comic in 1757, spring to the autumn. The early sown will run to seed,the 
His natural disposition appears to have been somewhat vio- same year; the later sown will increase more, produce larger 
lent, and the%arliex period of his youth was passed in cmi- and flrmer heads, and will not go to seed till tile next i 
tinual struggles against the severtiw^ tho treatment winch Some sorts, it,Is said, -will 1 - 0111(11110 to, produce leaves-^ 
fie seems to havb ’jwceiveil Jkyth irorn his father and his several years, if they are regularly taken off, and if the 1 
teachers. I MgW -* -ykwt jmerkal, in which he was under stem is prevented from shooting by cutting it dowti ai‘#hun 
thp care of a l ^h«, hijd judicious instructor, ho indicated a as it begins to appear. Thus a perfehmal.cabbage-tree is 


latent taltajs, and being again subjected to harshness, lie Cabbage plants aro generally raised first, in a seedbed 
l.iip»#d into such ,» stulo of idleness and obstinacy, that at when they aro intended for early produce they aro notni 

the agjft of fourteen.his father iii absolute despair sent him before winter, and protected by shelter, or under glass 

11 I 0110 to Part#, where, feeling lie had no sorluof influence frames. In this manner slrortg plants may he had curly 

overihinMjfic aliatidoned him to his own course. The iffo- in spring, which planted out^ in April will produce lino 

inept hpfeR hinVBOn free, this ujulh, liilhcito so indolent cahhagcs hy July or August. Those which arc raisedem a 
aria intractable, became a diligent student, and for the large scale are generally sown in March, and planted where 


arid intractable, became a dilig?iit student, and for the large scale ure generally sown in March, and planted wli 
spaoc Of tWo yeairs (foioled himself wjjji an intensity which flli^y-arc to remain in June or July. When they have h< 
lias been rarely exceeded to the study Pot only of the Greek, pricked out from tile seed-bed very-young, and allowed 


urge scale are generally sown in jvjurcn, ami piunieu wiiere 
,h®- arc to remain in June or July. When they have been 


celebrit- 


lOiue paetioal pieees-of his own ; hut seeing no- trouble. These come to perfection Irraiituiflii, and may bo 
* in’the nnisnart of the mirsuit of literature as taldDii off the ground as they are wanted. Some kinds are 


orta fmmd.'an able pforsieian/'ije applied lnniscTf for six which form no close head, hut consiaj of spreading leaves, 
years to the studyef iiimU in n e with so much intensity that The groat portion of nutritive mutter-in tho leaves anil 
his ,leaUi^'begii 11 lib foil him, and being on this account, stem* of cabbages lias made them tm,-important tfoject of 
-oiiligcl toleafc PaaSS; be went to reside at Auteui], where cultivation wherever much cattle is kept, and .where tho 
he became aentfeinted with the widow of Helvetius. Tins land is favourable (0 their growl^ 

acquaintance determined the character of lit# futiap life. The cultivation of cabbages is the same in the field as 
At tteffolise of this lady, who in a manner adopted him as in the garden, except that on a large scale less attention is 
hoasoChebecame intimate with the moslifelfifr$|t«d uien of paid to each plant, mid the spade is superseded by thax 
that age, Tujget.Dj.Holbach, Franklin, Jofforsoft, Condillac, plough, and ether instrumcnl(| A good and rather stiflr 
nnd Thomas. Here too he lived familiarly for many years loam is best adapted to cabbages. Tlioy require acousidei'- 
wi(|t«I)idej»t and D' Alembert, and occasionally saw'Vol- able portion of manure if the laud is not naturally rich, or M 
tai». lie appears to have formed a strong attachment to if they are cultivated as a part of a regular rotation. There 
Mlrilbeau, for which he was exposed to no little obloquy; is no vegetable which produces so large a portion of food 
hoTkas’tS chosen ftiernl of Condorcet, and he had the gra- for cattle on the sqpae Apace as the cabbage, provided tlfo 
till cation of bihig able to sooth tho last moments ol both soil suits its growth, irhougliit impoverishes tho ground, 
these remarkable men# He married Charlotte GUpw.hy, this should not provent its being extensively cultivated, 


these remarkable mens# lie married onariotte upntcny, 
sister^f General Groucliy and (if Maijaqie Cim(lorcet,«iui 
wham he happily until his dfit]i, which happened 

somewhat suiraenh’ on the 5tli of ^ayv lKOH, iiiAfeo -^2nd 


provided the nourishment it produces compensates for tho 
additional manure required. The great advantage-in the 
cultivation of the- cabbage is, that a great portion of its j 


of his ago, He had botmc no infonsiierabl(;igj|^ ia the substance is restored to tho ground in all well-regulated 






.Where it 

Oil* 
only 


, % 

Stem enlarges, and, the plant becomes 
is called clubbing, and is oc«ix»i«ipd by* %n 
ilepoliii&its eggs in the substttfiGjs of " 
root: the or(gmiznffjjh';of the 
and,t the' cabbages n ip come 'to p^^fPtjBi, 
reqfcody for this diseaaeTS to chunga^tlpifcuUiYatioiy'and for 
a time to plant no cabbagMupn the gr0un(bj*|rich produces 
fcluS|)od plants, but to trencK.it up ’well, and^iiposo ft to the 
fWihtor's li-ost in ridges- quicHT-liiffl* should be put on it, but 
nonrimire; .anil other, vegetables of adiffere^t class should 
BMtfor two‘6r three yoays. Aftef£|hi$ itdjfl^y ho consi- 
(14$ purified, and cabbages may e 


„ establishw*nti, in 
of the oattte feitupon 
experienced agricuUffriftS that 
nerior to the • ■ 

bago oh a liu-gd i 
soils wffll adaptdfe 

bably owing t<>Thot|Shb$^il transplant _ 
sion d failure of the “plante in .wy dry weather, 
trouble .and expense may be greafi^din^hished hy 
and method. The plants may biT raised 
by having a regular garden for the purpose, that;, they jnay 
be transplanted at various times, and the jffantflj^kgsd sp .... 
thick as to ‘a Um/ or failures, whilst thow which are super-? jigaiij. In thp fields, where MbkagiSf 
fluous njay^jjplsd, out. The cause df’ failuife is gej^rpily frfttpntly ou-stw same grouad, tffis dts 
in thals^yess manner of planting. Holes nipwiu ally ipada * 

m thefeiCutid with some blunt instrument, the plants sal put* 

—*■ u. i_-noticed whether the roots aro ddubleffittp 
the earth is pressed close to'the rpfitt/ 
between them and the soil, in which 
p root properly. The ground having 
itttfhefng in goodt(fcart and tilth,, the 
, „ , ,,„d*0P andmarrow furrow. Th* plants 

having been carefuIntakeu up without breaking the fibres 
of, the root, the tops should be cut off to about six inches 
ifn thocrown, women and ehilifreji Slioi»td then go along 
« furrow with baskets in which .the plants are carefully 

.,.^1 *1 -.1-i'X' 7 ^l 


in Without its 1 

SSKffcp 

,bp«U well propari 
plough should o 


.. iy beipiantcd there 
do jfjSt refflMo fre- 
disease is saipPICfoand. 
jfeho d’eptedatipiis of caterpillars and slugs ardH^pRimos 
' " ' the only meaus of prevention js to ] 


i them, at the distance of eighteen inches or 
twqjtet fitotu'^ftCh other, against the earth which has been 
j ust turned ev&r by tlio plough, so that the bottom of the roots 
shall lie along fh* : newly>made ridge, ami the crown of tho 
plant be on a level with the surface of the ground ; a slight 
push wit) make it adhere to tho fresh soil. H $f some rich 
nioul|y» mixed with drainings of the dung-hill or ditch 
water to tho consistency of soft mud, and the root of each 
plant is dipped m a pail of this mixture immediately before 
planting, the plants will seldom fail. The plough in re¬ 
turning covers all these roots with the earth'of the next 
fufrow; and a man follows and presses his foot obliquely 
st the furrow slice at the place where file head of the 
* tppears. The plough then takes two shallower and 
,er furrows, or leaves a space of two feet between the 
laW-made furrow, and forms another in which plants are 
again piaeed and covered up as before. The rows will thus 
be &rde feet widfc If ihh cabbages ire of a largo sort every 
altern%t» plant may afterwards be cut out, either as soon 
as they* ire fairly rooted, or when they have acquired a 
moderate size ; in which case they will afford excellent food 
fo£ news and pigs, although not sufficient to stall cattle 
upon. The repeal*! use of the plough and horse-lioe be¬ 
tween the rows is necessary f# tho growth of tho cabbages, 
as well Izs highly useful to clean the land. By tins mode 
of cultivation much labour is saved, the risk of the failure tafouih, which Moses *jceived frbm”ihe mOuttji.ipf 6ip<l 
of the plants is greatly diminished, and if the ground has while ho was on the mount with him. Andthis sgpse,.orin- 
beon well prepared and sufficiently manured, an nstomsh-Mlj terpretation, of the BMP or Pentateuch,'as jt is 


„ , , , . . ,, 

qf aa-’l^tea ns Wey appear ^ducks awl fowl* to „ 
are .efciefltmt helpil, the former especially,'for elpaj 
ground of slugs. t ,S$! " z\" 

In Germany there is an immense consumption of the 
largo white cabbage in tlio form of the national mess, called 
saur hraut. This is prepared - in the following manner 
the cabbaggfeure sliced thin by handler by a machine like 
a turpipwimm - , of the mine kind, awlihat by which Fr^ffch 
beans are sliced in Holland, .C&dBpTjt &$.] Thqhuttom 
of a cask, of which the-hoad b&B been takerveut, is (fevered 
with salt, and a lajcr of thin-sliced caburge six ihcjfe 
thick is laid over it; on thnr a quantity of salt ig spread, 
and another layer of cabbage mixed with some jtaSipcr- 
herrios and whole popper - and thus salt and cabbage 
alternately until the cask is filled. A round board fS then 
put into tho cask so as nearly to fit it, and on this a heavy 
weight of stone or metal is laid. As file cabbage ferments 
and sinks, the cask is filled up with fresh salt and cabbage. 
After some time the expressed juice is poured off, (foice 
water w ith salt dissolved in it is poured giver, and'Changed 
until it ceases to rise with a scum and foetid stpelf; tho 
caUbago is then in a fit slate to be kept. A cloth is laid 
over it, and over this the round hoard and weight*. ..When 
anjuiortkui is taken out for use, a. suffletent pwtiMi of brine 
is ailowon to remain ^Mur th^mass to exclude the air ; and 
the cloth, board, and wfeigllt|j|(W r e replaced us long as uny 
cabbage remains. This hnurKraut, whpft.WMhed with soil 
water and stewed with bacon or salted rneft, iir$ very whole¬ 
some dish, and much relished by Wttojhayo btqn 

early accustomed to if. In long voyages'it lr 
to be an admirable preservative against the sc 
CABBAGE PALM. [Akeca.] 

CA'BBAiLA. ‘Tlio Jewish Cahbald,'*ay'» DniSletiry 
More m the preface to his • OonjecturaCahlMiiistifa,’ ' ii'eon- 
cerPed to be a traditional doctrine or cijyjositiori CtSt'Pen¬ 
tateuch, which Moses *’ ~ 


i^r - (bund 
rvy. 


weight of solid food- for cattle is obtained. The best 
, to plant in the field ,U the large red, or the Scotch 
drum-head cabbage.;:, : Should the ground 1 be of great fer¬ 
tility, and at that M,ibe’ time compact, tho liflrgc Stras- 
hurg eabbage, which girows to the weight of (iO and even 
80 lbs., will produce an enormous weight of food, rhis 
cabbage is common in Germany. 

When given to cattle or sheep,. Cabbages should be sliced 
in the Barne mantfuj; as turnips M Ifoet-root. When milch 
cows are fed with thGtb all the decayed Jieaves sliould 
carefully taken off sad given to Store cattle or pigs,; f< 
these ore the chief- gotike of the bad taste which - tlio 
milk and gutter acquire from this food. [Butter.} For 
bullocks catfbages and op-cake are excellent food, and 
increase their itesh rapidly. For sheep they should be 
sliced and given to them in troughs in the field where 
cabbages grow, or on grass-land which requires to 
manured. In KnglandJBip sorts which have a closo 
head are preferred; but where labour is abundant and forage 
source, as in France, the bsanching sorts arc thought more 
profitable, because the leaves tony be taken off repeatedly 
and will grow again. The thousand-beaded cabbage, and 
the largo cabbage of Poitou, «*' well tiSvthe tall cabbage, 


, . . a-doctrine 

received by Moses first, and then fronthim by Joskyn&aud 
from Joshua by tho seventy elders, and 8p <gf, was called 
Cabbala from hibbel, to receive. %it. as it,.W|i» 

Vored as well os received, it was palleff iffaaor^'wjhgli -sig¬ 
nifies a Tradition ; though this; lattiftP ^ra'^aperly. re¬ 
spects that critical and grammatical-sltlip of we Icayved 
amonp»tho Jews, and therefore was profitable f<jfr the ex¬ 
plaining the literal sense ,jm well as tlmfcpnorq mysteriop^' 
meaning of the text whe™ it wanjiffamifod.' In 4 wider 
seiinc, holdover, the Cabbala is used, for the whole seei'ct or 
csotoric philosophy of tlio Jewish ‘^tt-tors4i* Wlhjetit 
great extent and intricacy, upon whit*' - YolumijMjM wdn»' 
have been Induced both by RabbinicaF* and dwi^fian 
writers# Tho most celebrated collection of the Ife&hinicul 
writings op. thq-Cabbala is the work entitled.* J&hbalit 
Deiiuduta.’^lx IwbtrinaHebraiorunHI’riinscendemalis,' Jvrc., 

3 vols. 4to. Sulzbach, 1677, and Frank lor 1^3 6 St. The 
editor of this work, which is a very rare babk, tho third 
voturaqin particular, is believed to be Cliristiamt* Knoriius 
i Rosenroth. Xists of the Rabbinical treatises on tho Cab¬ 
bala may be found in Wolfs ‘Bibliotheca Hehrjpa,’ igid 
in the ‘Bibliotheca’ Magna ‘Rabbinica’ oLBartoloccius 

nnJ TmknVintilu f I Via PVivief inn ■areitoru All fits* ^ tV_ 


called chou cavalier, which-ir»so6ra' with a stem six feet high, \ and Xmbonatua. ^)f the Christianwriters on the Cabbala, 

• *-•- ’ - J , --' 1 “*’•-“ .’.*— 1 - '"--^■laifantous are Plcus of Miraiaol# they »ung“- 

. tit.und his friend Dr. Henry More, tfi 
rent English «t. Dr. More, und ^ 

a CahhaKstijSa,' published what lie calls * Aheon- 
pty of interpreting the mind of Mose* in^a 


and gives large broad leaves vritiidut any close head, are- 
greatly preferred in France to' the sorts which hear closo 
heads. " 

t. Cabbages are subject to a peculiar disease when re¬ 
peatedly planted in the same ground: tho bottom of the 
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three first chapters of Genesis, according t^a threefold Cab¬ 
bala, viz. j litera), philosophical, Mystical, or divinely 
moral.’ This work, triyiclnwith tlio defences, appendices, 
&«., in the edition of 1713;'flps about 250 folio pages, is- $. 
very rein ark able pexfbvintinrih So highly does the pious 
wntaaeslnnate the secret philosophy which he thinks may 
be oireucted front the Mosaic records, and so essential does 
he deem it to tlio right understanding of scripture, that^ in 
his dedication to J&L. fiudwotth, he docs not hosilate to 
affirm that if the atheist could lmve jfclly granted "to him 

* that, there is no knowledge of God but'wbat MosesJfiis text 
set on loot itr the woWd, or wliaWs traditional, ho earfnol, but 
think that religion in this drdte is so empty, exceptionable,, f 
and contemptible, that it w but just, with a* many as arc 1 
not rnera.fiipls, to look upon it as some melancholic conceit, 
or cunning fiction, brought into the world to awe the simple 
sort, but behind the hangings to be freely laughed at and 
derided by those that are more wise, and that it were 
an easy thing in a short time to raze the memory of it out 
of the minds of men, it having so little root m the human 
faculties.’ - There is a vuluamo article on the Cahliala* by 
the Abb$ M®let, in that great French ‘ Kncyclopfidtc.’ A 
short popular account of tins philosophy is given by the Mar- 
(jgis Le Getidre in tlie_7th chapter of the third book of Ins 

Iprthtd do I Opiriion/ 'Who celebrated work of the Abbe do 

illarS, entitled ‘ Le Comte do Gabalts,’ from wbicb l’ope 
avows that he fenk the machinery of Sylphs and Gnomes in Ins 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ is a satirlPtipon the my stical ahsuidities 
ot'tjte Jewish Cabbala. Bnyh; has minced that the sub¬ 
stance:, of tins work is contained in the first ten of ton 
letter# attributed to the charlatan Joseph Francis Uorri, 
and published at, Geneva in 1CH). under the title of hm 

• Chinee del Gabine#6’ (Key ot the Cabinet) ( Ait. UoitKt, 
note O.) Although tljo letters tn question are dated at 
Copenhagen in 1(166, there can bo little doubt that they 
wore stolen liom^he work, o! the Abbe do Vdial's, winch 
was first printed in 1(170. 

CARELLO. [Pm uto C,«(iii.LO.] # 

CA1IKS, GJJLF OF, the Syrlts Minor of the anl.cnts, 
lies between me W. oast of the regency of Tnpuk and tlio 
E. const of that ofTunis. It takes name fi-omTlie town 
of Cubes or Gliabs, situated at the bottom of the gulf, and 
meat - the border of the two states. The lino island of Gcrbi, 
with 311,0(10 mb., is tn the E. part of the Gull of Gabes on 
the Tripoli const though dependent on Tunis, and tue town 
and port of Wax in tln> Tunisian mainland is on the oppo¬ 
site or N.^WTcoasl. Tlio Gulf of Cubes is hounded to the 
A. by the (jape Gapnudut and the Kerkcui Llunds or lucks, 
which divide it from the Gulf of Ilammamot, which extends 
northwards towards Cape Ron, # 

CAB1A1. [Caw n aua ] 

CABIN, a term in naval avelfitirtuve, applied to those 
portions of a ship allotted to the various officers. In largo 
vessels the admiral’s and captain's cjwlns extend across the 
ship near her stern, and they are usually divided into two, 
termed the Jb: and uf/.-r cabins ; the latte, are considered 
more strict)' 1 pnvtuc, while the former arc mid for dinner, 
for the reception m strangers, and other pnrpj-.es. Those 
belonging to the junior com missioned and Warrant, ollieors 
arc rang 1 tdottaglhe side of the ship, having an area of 
from me (tt'six l<5ot in width, and iruin six to sovotiJeet in 
length, W 

In frigates tU#feaptain'a cnbiwis on ihc main deck, and 
tho gun-room, or afler^'iut of the lower deck, is given to 
the officers; but in twoMoiWl litm-of battle, wihips the 
captain takes the eufijn under the poop, and the olliccrs the 
great cabin on the Cpper gun-deck, which is tailed the 
ward room, and along the sides of which is a row of nrivato 
cabins (each containing a port, and therefore a gunff while 
the central’ -pace is left undivided for m mess-place. In 
throe-dechers this large apartment i- appropriate to the 
admiral, andfbe officer- take the eoirospouding one on the 
middle gun-deck. The partitions by which all these cabins 
are emdqsed are called bulk-he min, and are cum posed of 
light penciled frames, which ate instantly removable when 
tbdMbcks are oidored to )>o cleared for action. 

CABINET* n word which it,extensively employed in the 
French language, but has a much more limited M gntf cation 
in thiS-eountry. I#Frunce, an apartment in whiclimmi of 
busipcss transact their private affairs afid barristers rdKi&e 
their clients W called a cabinet. Hpnoo the applicatimfol’ 
the word to the council clioscn by kings to advise with them 
«Mhe com so of public affairs and to direct thy higher 


branches of the administration, members of the exe¬ 
cutive . government in SWglaiii yf|p ||fe twspoittfbto for 
public tneasuros are, as ahodjfi'tlHried tMjPt^inot, Mid as 
individuals, Members of-the Cajtfnat. ' „ 

eAB'LRI (Ko/3«ipoi), antientPetep Ities, belong¬ 
ing tqM ^?Stcm of elementary religioi ,dn the later 

ages or Greece, was connected with thi ,tion of myste¬ 

rious jfht* in the itM&jfT of Samothrace. According to 
8traW(p. 4721, ; whb (quotes Stosimbrotus, they derived their 
name from Mount Cabeirus in Berecynthie. Thoy wore 
apparently the same as the Corybantes, &c. (Strabo, p. 466, 
472 ; Schal. on Aristoph. Pac. 277), and their worship was 
most cultivated in Samothrace, Leuuios, Jtgbros, and cer¬ 
tain towns of Trims. (Strabo, p. names xjtere 

mystical, and ate given by Mnasoas.A*o}l, i., 
917.) Camilus, Curnilus or CadAtllul,' ^4j§|w’ sen of 
Hephmsttis and Cabetra, and bis children .WfltOij^&Jjbree 
Cobeiri, from whom cpine the iiymph|C«ibolradSi(^Sfcufci- 
Ihub, up. Strab., p. 472). Camilus is rated. ttohuj& been 
the same us Hermes, and the three CabeM<jmTil)OB£d by 
Muascas, Axicrcs^Axioce**tt and AxiocorsuS, are said to 
correspond to Ceres, Proserpine and Pluto respectively. It 
scents more probable, however, that Camilus represented 
the generative principle (Herod, u. 51,) and that the three 
Cubeiri were personifications of Lovo, tho male and the 
female, the first part of each name being the. epithet dfioc 
(worthy ) which is very frequently applied to gods, and the 
remaining parts, Kros, Kcvsos uml Keren, having tho signi¬ 
fications which we have assigned to them, (erpaijc, y&fUHi, 
Hesych.) The rondor who IsAeifanns oWnvesligating this 
nntient religion may consult, Orotwer’s Xymbolik. (ii. p. 
31K.li MuJUr’s Orchmn. (p. 450.>:' WelekerV Wlotfic , 
Lobccli’s Aglaofh. Gib. iii. e. G), and Schell mg's- Qtyil/x* 
on the Saturn hi ucian ftjystrrini. The images of the Cabtri 
were pygmy statues, of which there are specimens among 
tho terra-eottas of tho British Museum (Combo, no. 42). As 
(lie son of Vtolcan, Cabeirus or (Jadnulux is represented with 
a hammer in los baud. (Wuiekelmann, it. p. 507.) 
CABLE. [Rope.] 

CABLE, CHAIN. [Chain Caulk.] 

CABOT, SEBASTIAN. Tlie, accounts of this groat 
navigator have till recently been clouded by the greatest 
obscurity. A Memoir of Cabot,, published tn London in 
1831, has at last put. the facts of his life in a clearer light, 
and removed much of the uncertainly. Atjur a carefttl con¬ 
sideration ot the arguments in this memoir, we have adopted 
nearly all its conclusions. w ' 

■Sebastian Cabot was tho son of John Cabot or Gaborto, 
a native of Venice, who resided oceasioriWy in England, and 
of whom little more is knowft than that he woftjtf'Woalthy, 
intelligent merchant, and fond of niarititdfi;TOfiy nry 
Sebastian was born at Bristol about 147^7And 1 ''"'was 
| early inslrurtcd in geography, navigation, and mntho- 

r timics. When only I'J years of age, he was included with 
his two brothers in a patent, dated 5th of March, 149$, 
gnnditl bv Henry VII. to John Cabot his father, for tan 
dist -ivory mud ednquest of unknown lands. ..About n year 
after tho m&b of tlio patent, Sebastian (Sabot sailed (appa- 
rcinly with Ins father) in a ship cquijipufi at Bristol, named 
tlicPMallliew, and On the 24th of June lie first saw North 
America, probably the coast of Labrador, uboul lat. 56°. 
It has gencially been stated that this first-discovered land 
vva» Newfoundland, and that, it Was named by Cabot I’rinia 
I A'ist.a ; but it appears that, the Cause of tho error was a 
™itlranslatiou by Hakluyt of a document in Latin appended 
to a map of America drawn lfy Cabot himself. The de¬ 
scription given tn that document cannot possibly refer to 
Newfoundland, but may apply#very well to tho roast of 
Labrador. We have no account of this voyage further than 
the discovery itself, liut it appears probable that Cabot 
returned to England immediately : an opinion which rfp 
ccives some support from an (jfcitry in tlio privy purse ex¬ 
penses of Henry VII., —* 10th August 1497 To hym that 
found the new Isty lOC This is still further confirmed by 
the record discovery of tin original patent of 3rd of February, 
1498, granting to John Kabotto permission to take six ships 
in any haven of th<* ranlm, of Inn burden of 200 tons and 
under, 4 to convey and lede to the Londe and Isles of late 
founde by tlio seid John in ouro name and by our com- 
mauudernente,’ &o. Tho date of this last patent and its 
general purport have been long known, but it has been 
usually supposed to bo simply intended to further the object 
of tlio first patent, in consequence of difficulties experienced 
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iif fitting out ships ; and an erwjj' in date has boejji gu*- 
peotod in order te make it tally with the supposition. tj£P 
difficult to, a«|lgn to each <tf tho G&bota (a rather,oiul throe, 
sons) hisy.oxaet pa*ti jjn "these discoveries, hut'Sebastian 
Menu. althtjA to m£r|iien coristderetfe the moaf *cfe»tifie 
navigator or tUONplyl Another voyage was wade by 
Cabot, according to the terras of 'lMj patent, bnt we have 
no details as to its result; and a third"'voywget a^pSlrs to 
have been mule to the Gulf of Mdiico ffi«1499. About 
this time it is supposed that John Cahot died, but there is 
no record of his death, nor is anything whatever 1 known of 
Sebastian Cabot for the next twelve years. Soon after the 
death of HenaGVlI,, Cabot was sent for'by Ferdinand king 
of Spain, ta.fBwfr^Mintry ho arrived in Soptumher, 1512, 
and b^tt»wd||b»ty received tho title of Captain, with a liberal 
salary! SEsSppears from Spanish authorities, that Cabot 
watf'aiffKukted with the want of consideration shown him in 
Engtafid. jCo gptejflc duties appear 1 to have been: at first 
assigtipl tmQffhpi in Spain.? but we find him in 1515 con¬ 
nected With * general rovisiou^of mans and charts, and 
holding the dignified station ofiSjOttibor St the conncii§ef the 
' Indies. Ho was also appointed to conduct an important 
expedition for making now discoveries towards the west ; 
but the death of Ferdinand, in the beginning of' 1510, pre- 
Veptod the accomplishment of the plan. The new king of 
Spain, Chartea V., was occupied elsewhere, and did not 
reach Spain fcg some time, during which the eourl was 
a scene of shameless intrigue, Fonseca, flic enemy of 
Columbus, was hi authority,\and tho flights he and his 
creatures put updn Cabot caused Iris return to England. 
In lilf he was employed by' Henry VIII., in conncMon 
with Sir 'Jhomas Porte, to moke anothwr attempt at a north¬ 
west passage. It appears that on this voyage reached ! 
lot. 67^°, und it must, have been on this occasion that he 
entered Hudson’s Bay, ‘ and gave English names to sundry 
places therein.’ But of this, like Oil the reyt of Cabot’s 
discoveries, no details have been preserved, and even the 
whole voyage lias been referred to the south ifisteod of the 
.IK It is only known that tho malice or timidity of Sir 
Tiromas Porto, am! tho mutinous conduct of his crew, com¬ 
pelled him to return. After this voyage Culmt again visited 
Spain, where he was named by Charles V. Pilot Major of 
the kingdom, and intrusted with tpe duty of critically ex¬ 
amining all projects of voyages of discovery. At this time 
the views of adventurers were clucfly directed to the south, 
and She Molucca Islands wore pointed out as a valuable 
th-Jp for enterprise. Portugal having earnestly represented 
that the limits asqjjnod to her by the pope in his division 
of the Net* World would include the Moluccas, it was re¬ 
solved tkgttMolcinn conference should take place, in which 
all phould state their claims, and experienced men 

should at {fend tor Ihe purpose of reference. Cahot is at. the 
head of this list, in which we also find Ferdinand Columbus, + 
son of tho great Columbus. The conference was held ate 
Hgffiajoz, ill April, 1524, cud by the end of May sentence 
was. pi enounced that the Moluccas were vvitjun the Spanish 
division of tho World. The Portuguese retiretHta disgust, 
talking of preparilrg an expedition to destroy any Spanish 
or other vessel which should venture to trade within the 
disputed territory. Immediately after the decision, a com¬ 
pany was formed at, Seville to prosecute the trade, to the 
Moluccas, and Cabot was solicited to take the command. 
By an unfortunate selection, tho persons who were put m 
command immediately udder Cahot wore personally liostil^ 
to him. The expedition suited in April, 1020 , and proceeded 
to cross the Atlantic, On tho Brazilian coast a daring 
mutiny, excited by his otimers, compelled him to resort to 
the extremity of putting on shore tho three ringleaders, 
who were actually the persons named to succeed him in 
command in case of his death. Cabot explored tho river 
Itt Plata and some of its tributaries, erected forts in tho 
most favourable positions, ami endeavoured to colonize the 
country. He dispatched persons to Spain to *oh«t the 
permission of the Emperor Charles, ancHfeisupply of ammu¬ 
nition, provisions, &c,; and as the merchants declinod to 
co-operate in tlie new undertaking, Chafjcs took the whole 
eiflSease upon himself. . * 

About 1.127 Diego Garcia, commander of a rival expedi¬ 
tion, arrived in the Plata, ascended the Parana, and had an 
interview with Cabot, Garcia claimed tho discovery of the 
Plata river as being under orders from Charles V. ; and 
Cabot, who would not struggle for a doubtful right, de¬ 
scended the river with him. Garcia soon after quilted the 


country,, but loft behind him some of his followers, whe 
were’ guijty of acts which rastrsod the fierce resentment of 
the Guaranis, but in whicbtfJH' is expressly declared by 
Herrera that Cabot took no-'part. The vengeance of tho 
natives know no distinctions; tho whole nation hurst with 
fury ou tho feoblc colony, and Cahot was compelled » put 
to spa. lie returned to Spain in 1531, whdrtthc resumed 
his old office, and is knownjtb hamffigdc several voyages. 
In 154# Uu lesolvctLjo return to his“Rf9e country. 

, Edward VI. was^tlien on tho tbrtme at. England, and 
being J fcfery solicitous about.ffharitime affairs, ho appears to 
have conversed with Cabot, sg»d to have received from him 
some explanation about tho variation of the compass, first 
noticed, or at least first particularly attended lyfcby Sebas¬ 
tian Cabot. In tho beginning of 1519 Edward grahtgd him 
a pension of 251^ marks per annum tlf>cl. 13». id ). Ctftiet 
remained high‘in the king’s favour, and was,consulted in 
all affairs relating to trade and navigation. Tlie advice and 
influence of Cahot in directing an expedition to tho north, 
opened to England tlie valuubtfe trade with Russia: he was 
made governor of the company of merchant adventurers by 
whom tho ! expedition was filled out: and tho instructions 
delivered by httn in the < onnuandcr, Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
reflect the greatest credit oh. Ins flbod sense, knowledge, 
anil humanity. 

After the Russia trade was established, tho exertion* of 
Cahot were continued: the journal oi Stephen Burroughs, 
who was dispatched as commander of a vessel m 1550, 
shows the character of Cabot in a favourable light. Epfthfc- 
ing of a visit to (he vessel at Gravesend, previous to her 
departure, he says, ' the good aide gentleman, Master Ca- 
buta, gave to tlie poyre most, liberall^lttHis, wishing them 
to pray lor the good fortune and prosperous sucecssc of the 
Serehtniil't, our l'iuiiesseF and at an entertain merit afiejv 
vvards,-—‘ for very joy tliui he had to sec the towordness of 
our intended di&covciy, he entered into the dunce hiinselfu 
unmugsl the lest of the young and lusty Company.' 

Tire death of Edward VI. and the succession of Mary 
put an end to the enterprise of Cabot. Ilia sponsion was 
coiitiuueflPntil May, 1557, when it was renewed, not to him 
exclusively, but. jointly with one Williams ivorllmigtoii, of 
wliom little is known. To this prison all the maps and 
documents of Cabot were delivered, and it haft been sup¬ 
posed that by his means they were either destroyed or put 
into the possession of Philip of Spain, tho husband of Mary ; 
certain it is that they are no longer to he hnnid**. . 

It. is not known when or where Cahot died ; although his 
friend Eden, in his dedication to the translation of * I'ais- 
nicrus’ Treatise on Navigation,’ gives an account of hi* 
dearth. He says, speaking of u mode of finding tho longi¬ 
tude,‘Cahot, on hi* death-bud, tohle Hto that ho had the 
knowledge thereof, by divfne revelation, yet so that ho might 
nut teaehe any man.’. Eden thought ' the good old, man 
in that extreme age somewhat doted, and had not yet, even 
in the article of death, utterly shaken off all vvorldlyo name 
glorve.’ (Memoir, p. 223; see also Hakluyt, Purclias, 
Cooley, and Anderson's History of Commerce.) 

CABRAL. , [Brazil, vol. v„ p. 369.] «, 

CABRK'RA (tho unbent Caprftrta), a small Wand of 
the Balearic group, S. of Majorca, and about 10.miles from 
its southernmost point. Cape Baliuas. It is about 4 miles 
long und 3 broad, is rooky and barren, andonly frequented 
hv fishermen. During ill# war of the Spaniards against 
Napoleonahrera was the ptaceml' confinement of several 
thousand french prisoners who vvWo takjt'n liy the Spaniards 
in Catalonia and other parts of K;i steffi Spain. , It wus an 
abode wretched enough, though in some respects preferable 
to a waUpd prison or a hulk. The prisoners wore left to 
themselves, without any guards, and had the whole range 
of the islands firom which they could qpt escape. An allow- 
ance of 4(read Ws sent to them in a vessel from Majorca, 
but at times, in consequence of bad weather,othe prisoners 
were ill danger of being starved. Some lived in dry cisterns 
or caves, others in Invouucks or huts made of loose stones, 
as there appears to have been no building of any sort on the 
island. French ingenuity contrived to make the best ei tlie 
matter... The? prisoners formed little gardens, and esta¬ 
blished School* for mathematics, drawing, music, dancing, 
.nd Amoing; they fveti established a theatre in a largo 

_During swrfil rears they rcceiveil&no clothing, 

and consequently vvero 'annoat naked. They had but one 
axe andonibsaw amotlg tliem all: the Spaniards left them 
otto dottfeiy. for their use. The account of their mode w 
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living forms a very interesting picture. {Adventures of n 
'** ?m<A Serjeant, London, T826) 


SlptJL, or. CAUBUL.. ( 
JABUL, or CABULlf/T. 


AfOANISTAIV, vol, i. p. It 



At^tsertain m» 
L? in the dry si 


AO, ojr, as it is commonly called, Cocoa,. is the" 


[Beloochistan, vol ir. is obstructed by rocks; but- 

,‘t set Tfy the over hajfca depth of frjl 
y called, Cocoa,, is the" Proin Su.tie until,November, oonij 
:acao, a tree belonging; dated, and the, ty 


about as large as an bW»e, obtc 
and covered with, a violet or as 
two irregu)nrly-mit and plaited^ 



,ty of trav 


the 

i»on has 
Er^is consequently 


fc end, compressed. The jwnglu fefbr, a disease often fatal to Europeans, is 
Kn, which encloses common in Cachar, owing doubtless to the Uncleared state 
ns, of a fatty mature, of flic country and the frequciit occurrence of stagnant 


and ^bromiwU-bla&k or viojft-eolour. The jpropertios of' water. This disease, however, doea^ f appear to be hurtful 


i«*rthy 
n than 
SSMfof 


these seeds are owing to the presence of ; a fixed concrete 
oil and an agreeable-aromatic principle. Simply bruised 


to the natives, who are described 

in appearance'. The Cacharies aro i rf ij^ereoatp 

the Bengalese, and more resembleCfhJnHBe «y 


tliay constitute the cocoa of the shops ; reduced to a paste. the Bengalese, and more resemblemAwMbaUst of 
mixed with sugar and flavoured with vanilla, they become countenance. The country is thinly 1 iftHSWiwffijBlPMjjire 
chocdlatf. They are imported from several of ithe West population has been estimated at 80,i Aa p j p iiAjpHit 
India islands, fbm Caracas, from Guayaquil, from Brazil, 360,000 individuals, butTKis estimate tbtMgJpftpAie ifi 
in all v&c&.plppes the tree g)mws wild, or is cultivated for excess. The host peopled districts %tejthoM'^r Mi,lb Jiiie 
the sohAg)^» seeds. It has been estimated by Humboldt S.W., and a level trto in the N. pew CapTriyer 
♦l'ni tM?;ctaBpilptibn of cacao in Europe was, in 1806, and adjacent to tlffe tovtn of Dbarmapore. ” ' 

23,(iOO.0TM>«Bp *-For it description of the tree ondrits mode Oospore, tlia modern capital, is 20 iniles S. of Grobati$h, 
of culture’ me TheobromA. the antient capital of Hairumbo, in 24° 45' N. lat., npd 

j. The quantities of cacao imported into, re-exported from, 92° 46' K. long., and on the banks of u small stream called 

mid consumed in this country in each of the five years from the Madhura. The rajah of Cachar having, in$|#U, re- 

1831 to 1836, were— moved bis residence to Doodputtee. a small ;*yri w atx)Ut 18 


1831 to 1836, were— 

import**!. Uu-rxyortetl. CoiiwuwhI 

1831 3,48 ',118 lbs. 1,531,131 lbs. 502,806 lbs. 

1 ) 83 % 2 , 971,019 1 , 798.264 1 , 160 . 1 ').' 

1833 4,608,718 2,351,877 1,268,287 

1834 2,984,894 2.205.3)6 1.173,795 

1835 2,088,952 . 2,481,133 1.085,980 

The great mcrease'in the consumption between 183> atid 

1832 was occasioned by the reduction of the duty in the 
latter year from sixpence to twopence per pound. 

CATIERES (Castra Ctcciha,Castruiu Cmsaris, and Casa 
Cereris), a town of the Veclones or Vettimes, in antient Lusi¬ 
tania,, was tijl lately the capital of the district (pamdo), and 


moved his residence to Doodput^^ a stnalljjBytr w al)p u t 18 
miles farther N., Cospore has jnhc^, gone lilSmb to>.decoy. 
The town of Dharmapore, in the northern cftMjoi^ ‘ the 
province, and about 00 miles froni Cespore, wsjis'fhaRerty A 
place of some stiertgtb, and enjoyed * eonsid egdda’’,trade, 
but the fort has now fallen inipacotsf, the trd&hg# m a 
great measure left the place, and its populatjjM -Ms de¬ 
creased. In the lime of its prosperity the reveonWferived 
from this town was greater than t%pt from all the remaining 
parts of the provide. 

Cachar was invaded hy the Burmese in 1774, but the 
force first sept was destroyed by the jungle fever. A second 
expedition reduced die rajah to submission, und forced him 


is now that of the province of its name in Estremadura. It to become a tributary of the king of Ava. The rajah of 
is reduced tcuJO.OOO inhabitants (half the inugijSr it had Cachar was summoned to Ava in 1810, but he refuttSTto 


befStao the disi®i||»erment of Portugal), and to some .30 fine 
houses; but it. has still many more large houses, besides u 

A - «• .• 1 V .l'. • . 1.13 'll .11! 


go, and the Burmese monarch sent a force ugainst him. 
Finding himself unable to resist, the rpjgh placed his terri- 


now court of justice feudicncia), an hotel <le viile, n public tory under British proteclion, bat having, immediately after 
seminary, an asylum for invalids and orphans, and a fow boon deposed, his successor refused to abide by the treaty 
mnjAufactories. lit possesses numerous inscriptions and other that had been drawn up. This usurper having been in his 


ranjAufactories. It possesses numerous inscriptions and other 
Itipmui ant^jnities, mentioned hy Ponz ( Via"/' ile E.vpaiia,) 
and t'V Lsuordo ( Voyage Piltoresque dEspagne, vol. ii.); 


turn displaced, a British detachment entered Cachar and 
expelled the Burmese, whom they forced to renounce,'#!! 


and by Lsuordo ( Voyage Pttloresque a lupagne, vol. u.); expelled the Burmese, whom they forced to renounce.'#!! 
and moreover interesting ruins had been discovered about pretensions to sovereignty in the produce. In return for 
300 yards from tho town, and also at Aldehuela and the the protection thus given, the rajah agreed to pay to the 


hermitage of St. Otalla. It enjoys the best climate of 
-Extremadura, with abundant and excellent springs, united 
'to a rich soil, chiefly appropriated to pasture for oxen and 
siloep. Caccres is noted for its fine Merino wool. 

/’ iCjjteres is in 39° 25' N. lat., 6° 15' W. long., and 146 
milejfcW. S. W. of Madrid. 

CACHAR, a province in the N.E. quarter of Hindustan, 
■bounded on the N. by the Brahmapootra river anil Asam; 


English government an annual tribute of 10,0W0 rupees. 

(Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer; Report of Com¬ 
mittee of House of Commons on the Affairs of India, 1832.) 
CACHET, LETTRKS BE, were letters proceeding 


by the g*et« 


, Munipoore and tho Burmese territory ; on tho S. eachet wot* fare|j ( <Stnployed to dept^vf 


N. to S. U about 149 English miles, and its breadth from 
F,. to W. about'd-OiS miles. 


The antient name of Cachar was ITairumbo. The pro- imprisoned for life 
vinco comprehends tw<w*divisions, Cachar Proper and pretexts, for the grutifiefttiorf, ef private pkjOe car revenge. 
Dharmapore; the Atst occupying the S. and the second The terms of a lottre do cachet were .os follows:—•*M. le 
the-H. part of the province. The country in general is Marquis de Launoy, je voug fa^a cette lettre pour vous dire 

mofflitataous; to the N. is a branch of tho Garrqjy rnoun- de recevoir duns men chSteau ile la Bastille le Sieur —-, 

tains>4u tho S. and S.E. is a continuation of tho hills of et de l‘y retenir jusqu’d nouvel ordre de ma part Snr ce, 


tho course ot justice; but during* 
they were obtained by any persofl 
fluence witli the king or his rain 


kin*-or 
e, or tor a 1 


preM Lettres de 

ptivl m of their por- 
a».«g)^Kfy. They were 
aissS means of delaying 
be reign of Eouis XIV. 
who had suffleient in- 
isters^ and persons wore 


Bg pepod, on the most frivolous 


tainS-Mu Iho S. and S.E. is a continuation of tho hills of et de l‘y retenir jusqu’d nouvel ordre de ma part. Sur ce, 
Tiperah, which stretch to tho N. as far as Gospore, the je prie Dieu qu il vous ait, M. le Marquis de Launay, en sa 
capital of’tho province, where tbuy turn abruptly Ms the W. sainte garde.’ These letters, giving power over personal 
to meet the Brahmapootra. The height of these lulls varies liWty, were openly sold in the raign of Louis XV. by tho 
from 6(H) to 1 090 feet; the west slope is vory rapid, and mistress of one of the ministers. The lettres de cachet 
even precipitous. The Bhavam mountains are about 49 were also granted by the king for tho purpose of shielding 
mites S;E. of Cospore. The greater part of the mountains his favourites or their fpiMids from the consequwioss of 
are covered with forest trees, bamboos, and jungle, which their crimes; ai^’thua^ereia pernicious vntheir operaflon 
frequently render them inaccessible ; the passes over thcm.Las the protootion snbrdpd-'Uy.'tbe church to criminals ifl a 
ore not practicable at all seasons, and these natuatl diffi- 'former ago. Their necessity was .strongly maintained by 
ouities have not been removed by the constructioii;,of rqiids. the great families, as they were by them enabled to remove 
A great number of small streams have their seufees in guoh of their connexions a* had acted in a derogatory 
the high lands of Cachar. Those m (he eastern mountains manner. During the contentions of the Mirabeau family, 
unite and form the rivers Capili and Barak, bath of which 59 iottre* de cecbet were issued on the demand of one or 
join the Megna or Brahmapootra; the Barak .^ the point other of it# members. The indepeadent members of the 
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parliament* were proscribe^,. t&if 

punished hy jttCBp'df tfl@|i50wrants. This rnonstroiifcafil 
•was mmMon, after Louis XYjtfmjiu iu. 

vain endofrjPl4 ,, |^»®e'»s«i^it 

(Mirabewffi^pfcf Zeetfare- de Cachet, 1781!; and Transla¬ 
tion, publisH®! fiVLbMbo.in two volumes, in 1787.> 
CACHICAME. fA«M\Dn.j.o,.Section I.] 

• CACIQUE, a Mexican word which, jiigniBea'‘ lord ’ or 
master.' It was generally adopted by Spanish writers to 
signify the chiefs, governors, or principal personages of those 
American tribes with whom the Spaniards became ac¬ 
quainted by their conquests in the New World. (Solis, 
Diccionario par la Beal Academ. 

IfjAC'WS* thesid name of a group of plants, once consi- 
deustl.tp foiffig4 Single genus, but now, ill consequence of 
m ttwt ti ; (I ft pa *wfe », elevated to t[ie rank of a natural order 
oall«d'4*rft*oesfc or cacteoo. 

iTltp^ruOtifledtion of these plants consists of a calyx atl- 
liet'iHj^ito the oytftfr, with a border divided into nn uncertain 
number of segments, which an? arranged in severate ryws, 
throne overlapping tlte other, und the innermost gradually 
ceasing to bo green and leafy, but acquiring the,delicacy 
ahd colour of petals. The latter usually pass into sepals 
by inseh«ihle gradations, are very numerous, and often bril¬ 
liantly colored. The stamens originate in the orifice of 
the tubefuSed by th® combination of the petals and sepals, 
on .very ptHBerons, and consist of delicate thread-shaped 
illhmaHt# terminated by small roundish anthers. The 
ovary, WfljUgh, in consequence of its adhesion to Uie sepals, 
seema-tolodiupy the place Of the stalk of the flower, consists 
of a ftagfcetcell, lined witli parietal placenta) covered over 
with imttute ovules ; its style is slender ; the stigma is star- 
shaped and divided into jas many narrow lobes as the ovary 
contains placentae. The fruit is a succulent berry, marked 
at the end by a broad scar formed by the separation of the 
limb of the calyx : it contains a great quantity of seeds, 
which consist of nothing but a skin containing a succulent 
embryo slightly two-lobed at the upper end. 

In natural allinity these plants have been considered 
allied to the gooseberry tribe (Gkossulace*) on account of 
the great similarity, in the structure of their fruit, and in 
the general production of spines upon their blanches. But 
in the opinion of others (Lmdloy's /Wat. St/sf., ed. 2., 51) this 
is not the most correct mode of considering their relation¬ 
ship, which is probably far greater with Ficeidcteor Mesem- 
bry,acorn, and the other epigynous orders of polypetalous di¬ 
cotv ledons. „ 

The liubit of cactacceo i$, remarkable. They have a 
very succulent stem, in which the woody system is deve¬ 
loped iii t hut a small proportion compared to the whole mass. 
Usualiy tho stem is angular or deeply channelled, occasion¬ 
ally it is destitute of both angles and channels, but in that 
case is mostly either much compressed as in the opuntia 
triba, or leafy as inrthe cpiphilhi. Sometimes it is conti¬ 
nuous from tho-buse to the apex, but in many iubtaiices at 
is divided oft;|htb rjigalar joints, oach of which Itt i'a similar 
formrurying'l^tbfiwspecies ; in theseinstancetsrhowevor it 
is worthy of retjiirk.that as tiip stouts advance in age the 
angles till up or thft articulations disappear in consequence 
of the slow growth of. tl|o woody axis and the gradual 
developrSent of the cellular substance ; so that ‘ at the end 
of a number of years, which vary according to the species, 
nil the branches of cgetacese, however angular or com¬ 
pressed they originally may have been, become trunks that 
are either perfectly cylindrical or which have scarcely any 
visible angles. This metamorphosis is one of the causes 
which render it so difficult to identify species that have 
been described in their native localities from full-grown spe¬ 
cimens, with such as arc cultivated tn the gardens of 
Europe.’ The greater part of the species lon e stems which 
are more or less elongated, but in some they are spherical, 
as in the whole genera meloeac.tus and eehinocactus: what¬ 
ever may bo the form of the stem, they usually bear upon 
their surface little tubercle* iVbicli at an early age lose 
the loaves. Those organs however rapidly fall away, and 
sfns succeeded by tufts of hairs or spines hooked backward 
at’ tne ends, and then the cacti have the appearance of 
being perfectly leafless. 

All the species are believed to be natives of America, 
whence however some of the opuntiaB have been so long in¬ 
troduced to the old world that they have here and there 
taken possession of the soil, and appear like aboriginal in¬ 
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habitants. Such is the case on the volcanic soil of-Etna, 
and in various places on the shores of the Mediterranean; 
and this has led lo the erroneous idea entertained by Spren* 
gel and others that the opuntia of Theophrastus was tho 
opuntia vulgaris of modem botanists. Cacti ore chiefly 
found in the tropical parts of America, a few species only 
escaping from those countries; as for example, to the 
southern slates of North America, and to the highlands of 
Chili anil Mendoza. They principally occur on hot dry 
rocks or plains where the commoner forms of vegetation 
could not exist, and may be considered one of the means v 
which nature has provided for the support of man in regions 
where neither food nor water can be procured, Their 
stems me filled with nn abundant insipid wholesomefluid, 
and their fruit is succulent and in many cases superior to 
that of European gooseberries. In the fevers of their 
native countries they are freely administered as a cooling 
drink ; and being bruised they are esteemed a .valuable 
means of curing ulcers. For the sake of such their uses, 
because of their rapid growth, and especially on account of' 
the numerous spines with which they are armed, the opun- 
tias, or tunas, as the Spanish Americans call, them, are 
much planted round houses as lenees, which neither man 
nor animqjs can easily break through. They are not un- 
frequent in the dry forest lands or Brazil, but are said never 
to occur in tho damper parts of thd^fcounlry. In stature 
they vary greatly, many of them having small creeping 
stems which seem lo crawl upon the ground among:'the 
dead branches of the surrounding trees, with whose-grev 
colour their -deep green shoots form a singular contrast. 
Others tflse like candelabra, with many auguLar ascending 
arms, while a few elevate their tall and deeply channelled 
leafless trunks far above the stunted vegetation of the sterile 
regions they inhabit, reaching sometimes the height of 
thirty or forty feet. 

To enable them to endure the excessive drought to which 
they arc natural?/exposed they are furnished with an un¬ 
usually, tough skin, the evaporating pores or stomates of 
whgdi arjB few in number, and very often to all ap|te#gance 
merely ifudirneiitaty, 'Thiscontrivance prevents thettflosftlg 
the scanty moistuiW*wbich they collect, from the burttitfjf soil, 
and cnatotps them to sustain the full ardour of the bviglrtj*st 
equinoetyi^aun without?* inconvenience, in this respect Ire- 
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semhhng the succulent fruit* of Europo, such as the pltup^, 
tliu grape. the peach, Stc., which by the absence of btomatj# 
from their tough skin are equally enabled to bear the 
powerful action of the bright sun that is necessary for their 
maturation, 

These lacts teach us what the points are that i( is most, 
necessary to attend to in tlio cultivation of the numerous 
species which now abound in our gardens. Their skin is 
so formed that perspiration takes place very slowly through 
it, unless undo? the influence of powerful stimulants, and 
when in a young state. It isjjjthorefore obvious that they 
should he sparingly watered or not watered at all during a 
considerable period of the year. Dry as the places usually 
are in which cacti naturally grow, they aye periodically 
visited by heavy rains, which, combined with a bright light 
and a high temperature, force into activity even the sluggish 
vital powers of such plants us those under consideration. 
At such a time the annual growth of a cactus takes place, 
secretion* which enable the species subsequently to form 
its flowers are deposited, ami a general impulse is given to 
all the torpi^, energies of its constitution. But b) degrees 
tlio rains moderate and finally cease, the young cuticle, 
which ut its first formation perspired freely, becomes thicker 
and tougher and impermeable to moisture ; what food has 
li< obtained during the short period of growth is securely 
enclosed within the recesses of the stem, and when the air 
and eaillt become dry the plant is provided with the means 
of enduring ".riother long period of fasting and inactivity. 
IVgb the fill of rain the heal Moderates, hut the light to 
which the cacti are exposed is hut little, if at all, diuba-liod, 
so that the assimilation and alteration of the food contained 
within the stem keeps continually going on, however slowly. 
It is by following this natural course of events that gar¬ 
deners have succeeded in bringing their cacti to that extra¬ 
ordinary state of beauty for which they are now conspicuous ; 
it is by attending practically to such points in the habits of 
the species that, we obtain the myriads of large, brilliant,, 
red, or blush or snow-white blossoms that form the glory 
of our greenhouses in the spring. A cactus is placed in a 
damp stove, exposed to all the light that can he collected 
without being concentrated, and it begins to grow : it is 
then watered, at first gently, afterwards copiously with 
water holding n quantity of orgamzablc matter (manure) 
in solution ; this practice is continued for three months, 
when the quantity of moisture is diminished, and the tempe¬ 
rature is lowered, but exposure to light is still attended to. 
till at last the plant sinks to rest. In this state it is kept 
till the season for again forcing it, into growth shall have 
returned, when it, is subjected to a repetition of the same 
treatment as before. 

If cacti are to be propagated, their branches or joints, if 
they have any, are cut off. a little dried, and then [dared in 
a hot and dump place, w hen they stake root immediately. 
Among the practical consequences De Candolle ohsei ves, 
that result from the facility with winch they ate thus mul¬ 
tiplied, is one which deserves to be noticed on account of its 
importance; viz., the manner in which the epuntia is cm 
ployed to fertilize tlio old lavas at the foot of/Etna. As 
soon as a fissure is perceived a branch or joint, of an opuntiu 
is stuck in: the latter pushes out roots, which are nourished 
by thr >j;n that collects round them, or by whatever dust 
or remains of organic matter may have collected into a littlo 
soil: tt>8*o roots, once developed, insinuate themselves into 
the most minute crevices, expand, and finally break up the 
lava into mere fragments;-# Opuntias treated in this manner 
produce a great deakjfif fruit, which is sold as a refreshing 
food throughout all the towns of Sicily. 

Where however the species have neither branches nor 
jo.nl.*, as is the ease with some of the melocaeti and ecliino- 
cac.ti, a different mode of propagation is had recourse to : it 
is then necessary to compel them to branch by artificial 
means. Each of the numerous lulls of spines that occupy 
the ridges of their stems is a bud, and is capable of being 
forced into a branch, if by any means the general tendency 
to grow at the upper extremity only is checked. This is 
effected cither by burning the apex of the plant with a 
broad flat iron, or by cutting the plant across below the top, 
in either of which cases several of the spiny buds will gra¬ 
dually swell and develop themselves a* little branches, 
windi, being broken off, will strike root and become new 
plants. 

'lhe interest that attaches to the cultivation of these 
curious objects has led us to go info more than our usuul 


detail* concerning tnem, andtbefeis still a variety citopies 
neVxadverted to. We have only-lioweref‘room ft#'some 
observations upon the employment of ctrain species of 
ipuntia fsr tlie feeding of the dochifteal insect. 'Upon ibi* 
subject we have availed ourselves of the information con¬ 
tained in Professor De Candolle’s important memoir upon 
the family of Cacti. It is probable that the cochineal 
insect feeds upon several species of opunlia. Tho least 
spiny kinds are usually employed, because it is most easy 
to collect the species tom them ; hut this circumstance 
docs not appear to influence the choice of the insect when 
left to itself. The latter seems, according to tho accounts of 
travellers, to prefer the sorts with red flowers, and to neg¬ 
lect those whose blossoms are yollow; at'least such is the 
case with the tlireo species most extensively cultivated, viz., 
Opunlia Tuna , which seems the most employed in Peru, 
O. Hurnantifzi), which is the most celebrated in Mexico, 
and O. cochentlhfera, tlie native province of which is Some¬ 
what doubtful. 

Opunlia Tumi lias been figured in Dillcnius’s ‘ Ilortus 
Elthamensis," tab. dsu, and is the original of what Linnaeus 
called Cactus Tuna : it lias been since called Cactus llonp- 
landii by Mr. Kuulli. It differs from tlie two following in 
the long whitish spines that arm it, in its very bread oval 
joints, its fully-expanded flower, which resembles that of 
O, Hernundezii, except that it is larger. This is tho sort 
which m the Paris garden nourishes the wild cochineal: it 
was brought from Peru by Dombey, anti according to Hum¬ 
boldt is in much esteem in that country as the food of a 
valuable sort of cochineal. 

Opuntiu Ucrmmdezii hus'heen pretty well figured for 
lus day by Hernandez, under the vulgar Mexican name of 
Nopalnoehetzh. .Subsequently Thierry de Menonville, in 
his ‘ .Journey to Guaxucu,' published a figure and descrip¬ 
tion of it under the name of Nopal Sylvcstre. It is chiefly 
cultivated m the temperate parts of New Spain bordering 
on tlie Pacific. It is clearly distinguished from the follow¬ 
ing by its expanded flower, and its stamens shorter than 
either the petals oi the style. The joints of its stem morc- 
O'er sire smaller, shorter, thicker, and more regularly oval. 

Opunlia ('nr/ti‘>iil/t/rru is known by tlie figure of Dil- 
lemux in the ‘Ilortus Ellhamensis.’ t. 297, f. 383 : it has 
also been well represented by Sir William Hooker, in the 
‘Botanical Magazine,' U. 274 t and 2742. Nevertheless, not¬ 
withstanding its name, it is the species about which there is 
the most doubt, with regard to its feeding tho cochineal. It 
is possible indeed that it may he the sort which Thierry 
i de Menoin die calls the Castilian Nopal, which he found 
1 .a the highest estimation as food for the insect; but this is 
\eiy much matter of conjecture. 

CADE, JOHN, an Irishman, who pretended, and was 
believed by some, to he a bastard relation of tho duke 
of York, mid hence assumed the name of Mortimer. 
Hhakspciirc has made him furniliarly known to us as ‘Jack 
, Cade.' The insurrection which he headed broke out in 
1 K.-nt m the beginning of June, during Whitsuntide week, 

| m tin: ye<1*544,00, and had its origin in the'wide-spread dw- 
sauslaetioii occasioned by the conduct of the duke of 
Suffolk, the favourite and chief minister of the king, A 
list of their grievances was published by the insurgents, 
entitled ‘ The Complaint of the Commons of Kent.’ Among 
other complaints alleged by Lhe insurgents werefthe fol¬ 
lowing : - • That people paid not for stuff and purveyance 
taken for the king's use; that the king's lands in Prance 
are aliened and put away fro the crown; that the people of 
Kent arc not suffered to have tree election* knights of tho 
shire.' In addition, Cade sent a memorial to the king, ex¬ 
pressive of great loyalty, entitled ‘The Requests by the 
Captain of the great Assembly in Kent,' praying him ‘ to 
take about lus person his true lords, and to avoid all the 
false progeny and affinity of Suffolk,’ and affirming that 
‘ tho realm of France, the duchies of Normandy, Gascony, 
G uien ne, Anjou, and Maine, wore delivered and lest by 
means of the said traitors.' This last circumstance espe¬ 
cially irritated the nation; and to these causes of discontent 
were added the hardships caused by the statute of labourers 
and extortionate proceedings which vexed and irritated the 
commonalty. On the 17 th of June, Cade and his follower* 
were encamped at Blackheath. The king, who win with 
the parliament at Leicester, hastily collected his forces at 
London, and prepared to march upon the rebels. During 
this interval. Cade sent to the king tho memorials which 
have been mentioned. Cade had been oucamped about a 



weeKjyhen the king's &««* marched to attack him,.ttpon 
whicfrifcs hagjMiisireateti fc Sovenoaks. The royalistsAe- 
lieving the rebels -weyo inflight, detached a portion of their 
forces in pursuit; upon which Cade led his follower* against 
this detachment, which was defeated, and Sir Humphry 
Stafford and hia brother, who commanded it, were amongst 
tire killed. Code now resumed hia encampment at Blac k- 
heatb. The royalists were distrustful of their followers, 
and as a popular concession, the king's council committed 
to the Tower Lord Say and somo others, who were disliked by 
the people on account of their connexion with the obnoxious 
ministry. The kind's army then returned to London and dis¬ 
persed. Tho archbishop of Canterbury and the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham were sent to negotiate with Cade, but ho refused to 
lay down his arms until his demands wore acceded to. On the 
1st of July he marched from Blnckhoath for London. Some 
of the common council advised the admission of the rebels; 
and 4n alderman who opposed it was taken into custody. 
It was resolved that a neutral part should be taken, and the 
gates were opened to the insurgents. Cade rode through 
the streets, and struck the old London stone with his sword, 
exclaiming ‘ Now is Mortynier lord of this city.' He issued 
reclamations forbidding plunder, and each day withdrew 
ia followers into the Borough to prevont disorder. On the 
3rd of July, Cade sent for Lord Say, and had him arraigned 
at Guildhatl. This nobleman claimed to be judged by ins' 
peers, on which be was taken by force to the Standard in 
Chonpside, and there beheaded. The sheriff of Kent, Lord 
Say’s son-in-law, was also beheaded, on account of his 
alleged extortions. The mob soon began to exhibit the 
usual characteristics of an undisciplined multitude. On the 
third day.of their being in possession of the city some houses 
were plundered: Cado himself plundered tho house where 
he had dined. This conduct decided the citizens, who con¬ 
certed measures with Lord Seales, the governor of tho 
Tower, and it was determined to defend tho bridge and 
prevent the entry of the rebels. Tho struggle lasted during 
the night, but the bridge was eventually taken by the 
loyalists, anrl a. short truce was agreed upon. In this 
interval tho bishop of Winchester was sent by the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury arid York, who were in the Tower, 
with a pardon under the groat seal to all the rebels who 
were disposed to return to tlioir homes. The offer was ac¬ 
cepted by the mass of them, including Cado. Two (lavs 
afterwards he again invited his followers to his standard, 
but they flocked around it in diminished numbers, and to 
attack the city was now hopeless. He therefore retired 
fiom Southwark to Rochester, where tumults and quarrels 
rtro-o among the insurgents respecting the divirion of 
booty. On this Cade left them, and tied on horseback to 
Lewes, in feussex. A reward of 1(100 marks being set upon 
his head, lie was taken by an esquire named Alexander 
Idea, nnd killed, after a desperate resistance, duly 11. 
His head was placed on London bridge. Thu remainder of 
the rebels returned to their homes as quietly as possible. 
Some were taken arid executed. (Sharon Turner's History 
of England daring the Middle Ages, vol. iii. $§181 ; Lin- 
gard's History of England, vol. v. p. 182.) 

CADENCE, in music ( cadenza , Ital„ cadence, Fr., from 
cado, Lat„ to fall), the close of a musical passage or phrase, 
or the reflation of a dissonant chord into a consonant one. 

Cadences, which are in some degree analogous to punc¬ 
tuation in grammar, are resting places for the mind, serving 
to divide a composition into several parts, or to separate the 
different members of a musical sentence. They are either 
Perfect or Imperfect. The Perfect Cadence is composed of 
the chord of the Dominant, followed by that of the Tonic ; 
likowtso of the chord of the Dominant Seventh, succeeded 
by that of tho Tonic. 

Examples, 



Tho first and second inversions of the Dominant Seventh, 
followed by the chord of the Tonic, also form Perfect Ca- 
denoes, but are rarely used as final Cadences. 



The Imperfect Cadence consists of tho chord of the Tonic, 
followed by that of the Dominant, but is never met with as 
a final close, except in some very few old ecclesiastical com¬ 
positions. ‘'} , 



Albrerhlsbcrger gives the subjoined formula) of . this 
Cadence. 



But in No. 2, the introduction of the F sharp changes the 
key : G therefore is no longer tho Dominant, but becomes 
the Tonic; consequently a composition thus ending termi¬ 
nates irregularly, and not with an Imperfect Cadence, if the 
accepted definition of' the latter be correct. 

Besides the Perfect .mil Imperfect Cadences, many 
writers speak of the Interrupted oi Deceptive Cadence, It 
is formed by a elioul quite foreign to that which was ex¬ 
pected, thus evading the close, and deceiving expectation. 


Example. 



There is also another kind of Cadence, to which the name 
of P/agal is given ; nnd this is sometimes classed as an 
Imperfect Cadence. It consists of the chord of the Subdo- 
minniit, followed by that of the Tome, and is occasionally 
used in church and other sacred musie. 


Example. 



Sometimes in this Cadence the chord of the Subdominant 
is suspended on part of the final Ionic. 
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Example. 



The term Cadence is also used to signify the addition 
made by the performer at the close of an air or concerto, 
and supposed to be an extemporaneous effusion, for the pur- 
po-e of display ing such taste, skill, and power as the rompo- 
>il ion itself affords no means of exhibiting. The Cadenza, 
however, jf introduced at all, should always be m good keep¬ 
ing with the air. Sec., to which it is appended; it ought to 
neserve the sarue general character, and should invariably 
ie brief, ill the instance of vocal music especially. Formerly 
the Cadenza was, by Italian as well as English singers, con¬ 
sidered indispensable, and many were the incongruous (lights 
of ill-regulated fancy that audiences bad to endure. The 
French never admitted it; the Italians have mnv wisely dis¬ 
carded it; the English alone retain what most sensible and 
retleeting people view as an absurdity, and what in a few 
years will, even in this country, be known only historically, 
for reason is beginning to have some sway ovci our per- 
tormors: though they follow slowly in the march of intellect, 
they do not remain quite stationary, and already symptoms 
of an improved inode of thinking is manifest in some whose 
example will be influential. 

The Cadenza is so called, says Rousseau, because intro¬ 
duced generally on the first note of the final Cadence. 

OADlill IDRIS is one of the highest mountains in 
North Wales. Though tins name properly belongs to one 
peak. iV. has been extended to the whole western portion of 
the Boi'vVyn mountains, which stretches from the peak to the 
soil-coast. This ridge begins near 52° 35' N. lat„ and 4“ 5' 
W. Mug., on the shores of Cardigan Bay, or rather in the 
hay itself; for the Sarn y Bwch, a ridge of huge stones 
which,runs out into the bay arid is bare at low water, may 
tie considered as its commencement. The W. extremity of 
the Trader Idris mountains is about a mile N. of the small 
(own of Towyn. Hence it proceeds with a gradual but 
almost constant ascent, first N. for about throe miles, and 
then for about ten miles farther it runs E.N.E. till it .joins 
I lie peak itself. Its breadth hears but a small propoition to 
its length; for a line passing across its base and inter¬ 
secting its summits would scarcely be four and a half miles. 
In some parts it. is a mere ridge, a huso base hardly ever 
exceeds one mile in breadth. Its slopes are very sleep and 
craggy on each side, more especially so on the S. slope : noar 
TalvlUn lake the rocks rise nearly perpendicularly. 

The peak, which stands at its E. extremity, rises to the 
elevation of 28 14 feet above the sea, and in height is the third 
mountain of Wales. It consists of an immense rocky m.i-s, 
of rather difficult ascent, on the summit ut uluch is a small 
plain, with two rocky heads of eoual height, one looking to 
the N ' ."l the other to the S. The view liom its summit 
is ten extensive: the mountain rises so far above all the 
hills which lie farther E., that the Wrekin in the plain 
of Shropshire is visible from it. Its sides, though mostly 
destitute of vegetation, present some variety, from having 
several small alpine lakes imbedded in the depressions of 
the rock. The rocks themselves an: of primitive formation, 
consisting chiefly of different kinds of porphyry. (A. Aikin's 
Join nut of a Tour through North Wales; and Davies's 
A grind! u ml 1 ’ietr.) 

CADI, or, according to the Persian pronunciation of the 
word, Cdzi, sometimes written Kazee or Kauzee, is an Ara¬ 
bic word and the designation of an officer who was originally 
the supremo civil judge in all Mohammedan countries. In 
the Mohammedan statis in India the c.ldi continues to lie 
the chief judge; hut in Turkey he is subject to the Mufti, 
and in Persia he stands under the Sheikh-ul Islam or su¬ 
preme judge (literally ‘ the elder or chief of the faith ), Hi¬ 
nt! the principal cities where an officer of that rank resides, 
and the latter functionary has in general the further gratui¬ 
tous aid of the council of Mullfis (Moollahs) or learned men. 
There is also in Persian courts of justice an officer, who has 
the title of Mufti, but without possessing the high authority 


of the office thus designated in Turkey : he must be-a ®an 
ot .learning, whom the efidi consults for his advice upon 
subjects of intricacy, and who explm^pand applies the law 
to cases, leaving y fl*e efidi to give it operation and effect. 
The total number of cfidis in the Turkish empire at the 
time of Mumdgea tT Ohsson was 465: their rank was pro- 
portionaie to the importance of the town* in which they 
resided. The efidi of the Turkish capital bad always been 
considered as the first of the Uiemfis, or Jurisconsults, of 
the empire: Murad I. (a.d. 14Slt—1451) conferred upon 
that officer the title of Cfidi-ankar, i- e. ‘judge of the army,' 
His successor, Mohammed II., (1451—1481) appointed two 
functionaries of that rank at Constantinople; and,.Sulei¬ 
man I. (1519—1566) made them both subordinate to the 
mufti or chancellor of the empire. 

The law of all Mohammedan nations, which ig,adminis¬ 
tered by the cadis, is founded partly on the Koran, and partly 
on the Sunnah or tradition; but in Persia, since the 
establishment of the 1'ailli of the Shiites as the national reli¬ 
gion of the country, jurists have rejected all traditions 
coining from the three first caliphs Abu Boer, Omar, and 
Osman, or from other persons who opposed the right of AH 
to the succession of Mohammed. 

It is insisted upon as one of the principal duties of a Mo¬ 
hammedan sovereign to appoint fit persons to the office of 
efidi. The prophet is recorded to have said, ‘ Whoever ap¬ 
points a person to the discharge of any office, whilst there 
is another amongst his subjects more qualified fur the same 
than the person so appointed, does surely commit an injury 
with respect to the rights of God, the prophet, and the Mus¬ 
sulmans.' The appointment must not bo solicited or coveted; 
for the prophet has said, ‘ Whosoever seeks the appointment 
of cadi shall be left to himself; liut to him who accepts it 
on compulsion, an angel shall descend and give directions.* 
A efidi, to make his appointment valid, must possess tho 
qualifications of a witness, i.e. he must he free, sane, adult, 
a Mussulman, and unconvieted of slander. With reference 
to other qualifications required in a efidi, considerable 
diversity of opinion seems to exist among the different schools 
of Mohammedan jurists. According to the Hauefitc school 
a efidi does not forfeit his offico if, at the time of his appoint¬ 
ment, he lie a just man, and afterwards, by taking bribes, 
prove himself unjust: neither doe* that, school consider the 
appointment of an ignorant man to tho office of efidi us in¬ 
valid, inasmuch as lie may render to every subject his just 
rights by passing decrees according to the opinions of others. 
But the followers of SlififeV maintain, that an unjust man is 
as incompetent to the office of efidi as to give cv idence; and 
that tho appointment of an ignorant man is not valid, be¬ 
cause it supposes a capability of issuing decrees, and of de¬ 
ciding between right and wrong, which acts euoilot be per¬ 
formed without knowledge. Tho efidi shoulifehulminister 
justice in some public place: tho Ilanefites recommend the 
principal mosque of the town, because they consider the 
dut v of the efidi to he ot a pious nature, and because the 
prophet lias said ‘ Mosques are intended for the praise of 
God and the passing of decrees but to this the Shfifei'tas 
object, us The place of worship would, in their opinion, be 
profaned by the approach of polytheists and other impure 
personsuwho attend the court of the judge. It is uot lawful 
for a efidi to receive presents, except from near relations 
(within the degrees prohibited for intermarriage), or old 
anil intimate friends ; neither must he accept invitations to 
any feast or entertainment, unless it be a,general one, and 
not given to him in particular. In his conduct to the par¬ 
ties in a suit, the cadi should observe strict impartiality, be¬ 
having to liotli with an equal degree of attention; and like¬ 
wise in his conduct towards witnesses in court he should bo 
guided by the greatest caution, in order not to give the one 
a confidence above the other. He is moreover directed not 
to give judgment when ho is hungry or thirsty, or at a time 
when his inind is nut perfectly clear and unbiassed. A efidi 
is not permitted to appoint a deputy, unless by the authority 
of the imfirn or spiritual superior; hut the decrees of a deputy, 
whom ho may have appointed without such authority, if 
passed in his presence or with his approbation, are valid, 
and if he appoint a deputy by authority of the imfim, he can¬ 
not afterward dismiss him, as the agent so appointed be¬ 
comes tho deputy of the sovureigu himself. (The Hedilya, 
or Guide; a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, trans¬ 
lated bv Charles Hamilton, vol. ii„ p. 612, &e.; Malcolm * 
History of Persia, vol. ii., p. 445, 4to. edit.; Muradgea 
d'Clisson, Tableau tie iEmpire Ottoman, I. it., p. ibS-ira , 
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Hji'ingtyn, in tiro Asiatic Researches, vol. p, n 4*3- 

'"CADIZ (^li^ Cttdjx tty the Spaniards), tho principal] 
commercial city of%pain, is situated .on the S.W. coast of 1 
that kingdom, in 'flio .province of Andalusia, in 36° or N. 
lat„ and 6° 19' W. long. The pity, which is built on the 
extremity of a low narrow tongue of land, projecting about 
live miles N.N.W.from tho island of Leon, is consequently 
Surrounded on three sides by water. On the S.W. is the 
open sea, and on tho NyB, is a deep hay formed by tbe pe¬ 
ninsula and tho mainland. The entrance to this bay lies 
between tho city and the promontory of Rota, distant about 
five mildf nnd a quarter NAV. by N. from Cadiz. The bay 
is of great extent, being nearly twelve leagues in circuit. 
It affords good anchorage; but tbe outer part is exposed to 
a heavy jind $mgurous sea during the prevalence of NAV. 
winds. 'ThO inner part is protected bv an extensive mote, 
but the water is not suilieiently deep to allow ships of great 
burthen to approach nearer to the town than three-quarters 
of a,mile, where there is from five to seven fathoms water. 
At the entrance of the bay N. of the peninsula are sunken 
rocks, called the Cochinos, the Puercas, and the Diamante: 
tho first and second of these arc about fhreo-ftflhs of a 
mile, and the Diamante about a mile und a half from the 
city. Ships may puss in and out between tile Puercas and 
Diamante, hut only smaller vessels, piloted.by perrons well 
acquainted with the channel, can wifely venture between the 
Cochinos and the Puercas. On the sale id' the hay opposite 
t > Cadiz is the town of Santa Maria, which is the principal 
depOt of the wines of Xercs. 

The city is defended by ramparts, regular bastions, and 
several outworks. It is inaccessible and almost unassailable 
tow.irtli the sea, the shore to the S.W. being very steep, 
while to the N. it. is defended by sand-banks and the sunken 
rocks already mentioned. The bay is defended by the four 
I'h i s of St. Sebastian, St Catherine, Louis, and Matagorda. 
Tbe town lias live gates, only one of which is on the land 
side. Between tho ramparts and the sea, on the side to¬ 
wards the hay, are large and handsome promenades planted 
with trees. 

The city is in form nearly a square, the sides of which 
are about one and a half English miles. The streets, which 
arc well paved and lighted, and usually clean, arc in some 
parts nsurow, but not generally so; they are laid out. with 
some regularity, and most of them cross each other at 
right angles. There are several squares, one of which, 
that of St. Antonio, is very handsome. The houses in the 
city are well built, in the stylo which was introduced by the 
Mohrs : they have two Stones, with a square court in the 
centre surrounded by a double gallery. In hot weather 
an awning is spread over this court, ami is sprinkled from 
time to tijne with water. Tho windows that open to the 
street hare each a balcony, furnished with a jalousie blind 
to exclude the sun. The number of churches and convents 
is not so great in proportion to the population u» is usual in 
tho towns of Spain, but. the propmtion of hospitals and 
charitable institutions is greater. The town is badly sup¬ 
plied with water; That which is raised from wells is brack¬ 
ish and unwholesome. Rain-water is collected m cisterns ; 
but the priucipul supply comes, from the towu^of Santa 
Maria, between which place and Cadiz vessels are constantly 
passing.with water. The tower or light house of St. Sebas¬ 
tian, which Stands on the western sale of the city towards 
the sea, is a very conspicuous object. The light is 172 feet 
from the ground, and in clear weather is visible to ships ap¬ 
proaching fl'pth the Atlantic at the distance of six leagues. 

The cornea Or’.royal dockyard, has its entrance defended 
by the cross fire of tho two forts Louis and Matagorda. It 
contains throe great basins and twelve docks, or slips, for the 
construction of vessels of the largest size. At the time 
when Spain maintained a considerable navy, the dockyard 
was furnished with numerous workshops, anil its magazines 
were filled with abundance of naval stores of all kinds. 
The manufacture of sail-cloth, and of ropes of all sizes up to 
the largest cables, was carried on in the premises; and 
upwards of 5000 men, shipwrights and others, were con¬ 
stantly employed throughout the year. 

Cadiz was constituted u bishop's see in tho reign of Air 
phonso the Wise, in the year 1265: tho church of Santa 
Cruz was at that time erected into a cathedral. The bishop, 
whose diocese is of small extent and contains only twenty- 
eight parishes, is suffragan to the archbishop of Seville.. 

For a long time this city enjoyed a high degree of pros¬ 


perity. arising from its trade with the Spanish American 
colonics. Previously to 1720, the monopoly of tins trade 
was onjoyed by Seville, but in that year it was removed to 
Cadiz, which soon became one of the most opulent cities of 
Europe; foreigner# of all nations had factories and com¬ 
mercial houses tljere, and the port seldom contained fewer 
than 500 or 600 vessels. In 1792 the imports from Spanish 
America were' to the amount of 700,000.000 reals, or 
7,295,833/.; in 1791, the amount of gold and silver, coined 
and uncoined, ruroived from the same quarter exceeded 
5,300,000k This commercial activity was greatly checked 
by the war of 1793, and has since been wholly destroyed 
through the defection of the Spanish possessions in America. 
In the days of its prosperity, it. is said that Cadiz hardly 
contained a person incapable of supporting himself, which 
state df things is so far altered, that a recent traveller m- 
fornis us that ‘ scarce may one go forth into tfio streets by 
day or night without being pursued by crowds of beggars, 
and not unfrequontly by women decently dressed, who still 
preserve a semblance of-their former elegance, though beg¬ 
ging their daily bread. 1 

The foreign trade of Cadiz is now in a state of great 
depression. That part of it which is earned on in Spanish ves¬ 
sels is confined almost entirely to the intercourse with Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, und the Philippine Islands. The limited trade 
between Cadiz and tho former colonies of Spam on the eon 
Uncut of America, is now carried on in British and other 
foreign ships. Tho salt-fish impoited from Newfoundland 
is conveyed in English vessels. Linens, silks, and woollen 
cloths, are imported from France, mostly m the ships nt 
that country : staves mo supplied by the United States of 
America, in vessels belonging to those states; anil timber 
is imported from Russia, and Sweden, in foreign bottoms. 

Tho chief articles of export ore wine, salt, fruit, oil, wool, 
and quicksilver, which are usually shipped in vessels 
hearing the flag of the country to which the shipments urn 
made. Tin; import anil export legit! trade of the port of 
Cadiz, during the three years 1833 to 1835. was carried on 
by the number of slops btated in the following'table, m 
which are given the aggregate tonnage of the vessels, anil 
the estimated aggregate value of their cargoes. t , 



Imvauls 

Nlujih. 

Tull mine. 

KsUmntf'l vt*lu«» ofcrtig 

1833 .. 

. . 291 ... 

. 35,052 

... £112,120 
... 162,364'. 

183-1 .. 

.. 311 ... 

. 37,506 

1835 .. 

.. 294 . .. 

. 40,322 

... 141,192 

1833 .. 

OlitM .(fils. 

294 ... 

. 35,588 

. . £1,105,751 

1834 .. 

.. 303 . .. 

35,880 

.. 1.118,182 

1835 . . 

., 298 .. . 

. 40,3 38 

. . 1,222,533 


The great difference observable in the value of the inward 
and outward cargoes furnishes strong evidence of the fact 
which is otherwise suilieiently notorious, that too fur greater 
part of the import trade of Spam is carried on through 
smugglers. It has long been the practice of the Spanish 
government to place restrictions upon foreign commerce. 
Many articles arc wholly prohibited, and upon others so 
high a scale of duties is imposed, that the regular trade is 
altogether prevented by the lower rates at. which contraband 
trailers will introduce the goods and deliver them to tho 
consumers. This state of things is greatly aggravated by 
the intricacy arid vexatious nature of the custom-house 
regulations, and by tho venality of the revenue officers, by 
means of which tlic illicit trade is favoured, while the legiti¬ 
mate trade is discouraged. The duty imposed upon many 
articles exceeds their original value; and us the smuggler 
is contented with an advance of from 20 to 25 per cent, in 
payment for his labour anil risk, it is clear that little 
import trade will be left for tho regular merchants. In 
addition to the government duties, there is a local tax im 
posed upon all imparted goods, amounting to 10 per cent, 
upon the invoiced value, and from this tax the consumer is 
wholly relieved by the smuggler. 

Tho prosecution of this contraband trade is greatly facili¬ 
tated by the British settlement of Gibraltar, winch i», in tlm 
fullest sense of the word, a free port. People of ail nations, 
in amity with iingland, may come here for the purpose of 
trading, anil roiSy land, deposit, sell, H»d take away goods 
without any impediment whatever, except us regards vvino 
and spirits, some regulations respecting those articles being 
considered necessary with reference to the health of the gar¬ 
rison. The only charge imposed by the British government 
is, a slight port charge on the re-shipment oi goods, \\ uh 
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the exception of the small proportion required by the in¬ 
habitants, about 1600 in numbeb,i nearly the whole im¬ 
portations of Gibraltar And their way into Spain in defiance 
Of, or in connivance with, the revenue officers of that king¬ 
dom, The total exports of British produce and jianufac- 
turea 'shipped to Spain from the United Kingdom in 183*1, 
amounted in value to 366,593/., including cotton manufac¬ 
tures to tho amount of 32,993/. In the same year the ship¬ 
ments to Gibraltar amounted in value to 460,719/., of which 
321,727/. consisted of cotton manufactures, the duties upon 
which at the custom-houses of Spain arc exorbitantly high. 
This however forms but a small part of the contraband trade 
of that kingdom. In addition to the produce which finds its 
way directly from British colonies or through this country 
to Gibraltar, and which amounts to a considerable sum, the 
shipments from the. United States, consisting of fish, maize, 
rice, salt provisions, Hour, colton, staves, ten, ami tobacco, 
arc estimated at three times the amount of tho English 
trade. Franco sends to the sahie depot every article of her 
manufacture in which she can undersell this country ; and 
from the north of Europe arc sent large quantities of salt- 
fish, stock-fish, provisions of all kinds, spirits, iron, steel, 
and spars. 

In 1829 Cadiz was made a free port, at which goods 
might be landed and stored without payment of duties. The 
effect of this measure was, to render the city the grand focus 
of the contraband trade above described, and the privilege 
was withdrawn at tho end of 1832. 

The coasting trade earned on at Cadiz is of considerable 
amount; the vessels employed m it are from five to 60 tons 
burthen, arid, including their repeated voy ages, from 2000 
to 3000 vessels annually enter the port. The goods thus 
brought to tho town consist principally of provisions from 
the other maritime provinces, wine, brandy, grain, fruit, 
charcoal, mid oil: the return cargoes are chiefly of colonial 
produce, #ilk, linen, and woollen goods. 

The manufactures carried on in the city consist of soap, 
glass.yfii^e, Coarse woollen cloths, cotton and silk fabrics, 
tho materials for which are spun by the hand, ami lints: 
there hre likewise some sugar refineries and tanneries- The 
sS new hi i ff' Friends nf the Country has recently introduced 
the cultivation of the cochineal plant and the production of 
the cochineal insect. Both thrive well, and through the 
c.vortices of the society this branch of industry has been 
adopMfto some extent in the neighbouring district. 

Cadiz was founded by the l’Jironiriaiis many centuries 
before the Christian »r«, but there is no historical evidence 
as to the time of the settlement. Its Phoenician name was 
O.idir or Gadcira, which was changed into Gades by the 
Koimuis, under whom it became a rnuineipium, called 
Augusta Uibs, Julia Gaditana. The city stood at the west 
end of the small island, which was then separated from the 
mainland by a channel about 690 feet wide: at this part 
was the Temple of Hercules. The earthquake which nearly 
demolished Lisbon in 175 6 caused the sea to rise and over¬ 
flow the country about Cadiz to a great, extent, on which oc¬ 
casion the ruins of several untient buildings were brought up 
by the shock, and left behind on the receding of the water. 
Under the Homans Gades was one of the richest provincial 
towns in lie empire, and a place of great trade. 

The edi was carried by assault and pillaged and burnt in 
1596 by : a English expedition under Lord Effingham, who 
obtained an immense booty on that occasion. It was again 
attacked in 1702, but not with equal success, by an expe¬ 
dition under the duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooko 
in conjunction with the Dutch. At the breaking out of the 
resistance offered by the Spanish nation to the usurpation 
of Joseph Bonaparte in 1808, the harbour of Cadiz con¬ 
tained a large naval force under the national flag, and a 
French fleet, consisting of five line of battle ships and a 
frigate. The Marquis do .Solano, governor of Cadiz, a man 
in the interest of France, was on that occasion seized and 
killed by the inhabitants, who gained possession of their own 
ships, and proceeded to attack from the batteries those of 
France, which being prevented from attempting an escape 
by J^io English fleet under Lord Cellingwood, wero forced to 
surrender to the patriots. 

The first assembling of tho national cortes when con¬ 
voked by the central junta in I Ml 0 took place in Cadiz, 
which in the same year was invested by the French forces 
under Marshal Victor. The siege proceeded hut slowly, 
and in fact was little more than a blockade, against which 
,the garribon, being open to receive provisions and reinforce¬ 


ments by sea, were enabled to hold out, until on tho 12th of 
i< August, 1812, the siege was raised, in consequence of the 
1 successive advantages gained by the English troops under 
Lord Wellington.^ ■ • ' 

The king, Ferdinand Vll, who, during the progress at 
the war from 1808, hadbeon detained a prisoner in France, 
returned to his kingdom at the general peace in 1814, ami 
immediately abrogated tlie constitution pfl|l2 decreed by 
tho cortes, and declared that body dissolve^. . The dissatis¬ 
faction that was thus occasioned was rendered, apparent from 
time to time by the breaking out of conspiracies, one of 
which, in 1820, was so far successful, that tho cqjistltution 
of 1812 was again proclaimed, and the king was madfe to 
swear to support it. The jealousy with which th«6e move¬ 
ments were viewed by the French government gave occa¬ 
sion to the assembling on the frontier of a large French 
army, to which the name of ‘ cordon sanitaire ’ was applied, 
undor the absurd pretence of preserving France from the 
visit of a malignant fever then prevalent in Spain. Having 
reason to mistrust the sincerity of the king, the cortes, who 
hail been assembled at Seville, obliged him, in J uno, 1823, 
to proceed to Cadiz, upon which the French troops advanced 
and invested that city. Tho Duke d’Angoulfime arrived on 
the Kith of August at Port St. Mary, and placed himself at 
the head of 30,00(1 men. On the last day of that month he 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Trocadcro, a position 
which commands all the approaches to the city, and opened 
a communication witli Ferdinand, who, on the 1st October, 
proceeded to the head-quarters of the French, whence he 
issued ail order for the delivering tip of the city to the be¬ 
siegers, who accordingly took possession on tho second day 
after. The French troops retained possession until tho 
summer of 1828. (Strabo, iii. p. 1G8, &e„ Casaub.; Plin., 
Nat. Hist, iv, 22, &e.; Laborde's View nf Spain; Mal- 
liam's Naval Gazetteer; Townsend's Travels in Spain, 
& e.) 

CA'DMIUM, a peculiar metal discovered in 1818 : it was 
found in some ores of zinc, and especially in the Silesian. 
On account of the effect which was produced by the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen upon some preparations of zinc, 
the presence of arsenic was suspected, but the appearance 
was found to he ow ing to this new metal. Tho first notice of 
its existence was by Hermann, hut Stromejer more particu¬ 
larly examined and detailed its properties, and gave it the 
name of cadmium , from cadmia fussi/is, a name by which 
the common ore of zinc was formerly known. 

In order (o separate cadmium from the mineral contain¬ 
ing it, it is to be dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the solu¬ 
tion, which should have excess of acid, is to be diluted with 
water, and to have a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
passed into it, until a yellow precipitate ceases to be formed. 
This precipitate is sulphurot of cudmium, wliioh is to be 
dissolved in concentrated muriatic acid, and the excess of 
acid being expelled by evaporation, the residual salt is to 
bo dissolved in water, and precipitated by carbonate of am¬ 
monia, an excess of which dissolves any oxide of zinc or 
copper that may have been thrown down by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen with the sulphurot of cadmium. Tho carbonate 
of cadmium thus obtained is to be heated to redness, then 
mixed with lamp-black, and heated to dull redness in a 
glass or porcelain retort: it is thus reduced, and tho melal 
distilled. The impure Silesian oxide of zinc is stated to 
contain from 1-j to 11 per cent, of this new metal. 

Cadmium has the colour of tin, is brilliant, and suscep¬ 
tible of a fine polish. Its fracture is flbreus.tind it crystal¬ 
lizes readily in regular octahedrons ; while Solidifying, its 
surface is covered with arborations like fem leaves." It is 
soft, easily bent, filed, and cut: it stains substances upon 
winch it is rubbed, like lead. When bent it gives a peculiar 
crackling noise, like tin. It is very ductile, easily drawn 
into wire and beaten into thin leaves. Its specific" gravity 
after fusion is 8’filM, but when beaten 8'694. Cadmium 
melts below n red heat; and at a temperature a little above 
that of boiling mercury, it boils and distils in drops. The 
vapour of cadmium has no particular odour. Like tin it is 
slowly acted upon by the air, but is eventually tarnished 
by it. 

Oxygen and Cadmutm readily unite to form one oxide. 
It may bo procured either by burning the metal, or decom¬ 
posing a solution of the metal with an alkali, and washing 
and calcining the precipitate. The colour of oxide of cad¬ 
mium depends upon its state of aggregation: if is either 
deep reddish yellow, bright brown, deep brown, or even 
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black. It is neither fusible nor volatile, even at a very high 
temperature. Oxide of cadmium is insoluble in water, but 
is precipitated in the state of hydraU by solution of potash; 
this hydrate is white, insoluble in ihe fixed alkalis, but so¬ 
luble m ammonia. Carbonate ef^Ammonia, however, does 
not dissolve it, and this differono# betwoen it and oxide of 
sine serves as r process for separating them. Oxide of cad¬ 
mium is composed of— ,, 

l %uivalent ofoxygen = a 

1 ’ „ ', „ cadmium = 56 

* Equivalent of oxide 64 

No compound of azote or hydrogen and cadmium is 
known. 

Chlorine and Cadmium combine to form only one chlo¬ 
ride : lliis compound may be obtained by dissolving either 
the metal or its oxide in muriatic acid, The solution, by 


The various acids combine with oxide of cadmium to 
form sajts, the general properties of which are, that a con¬ 
siderable numb!)- of them are soluble in water, and the so¬ 
lutions we iu general nearly or quite colourless: the inso¬ 
luble suits are -also commonly devoid of colour. The soluble' 
salts are decomposed’by ammonia and the fixed alkalis, they 
throwing down white hydrate of cadmium, which an excess 
of ammonia redissolves. The alkaline carbonates precipitate 
white carbonate of cadmium; sulphuretted hydrogen occa¬ 
sions a yellow deposit; ferrocyaqide of potassium a white 
one, and infusion of galls produces no effect. A plate of 
zinc throws down metallic cadmium. 

Nitrate of Cadmium crystallizes iu radiating needles, 
which attract moisture from the air, and are very soluble in 
water. ■ This salt consists of—- 

1 Equivalent of nitric acid 5 a 

1 „ oxide of cadmium — fi t 


spontaneous evaporation, is gradually converted into a mass 
of short satin/fcrystals, composed of— 

1 Equivalent of chlorine = Dfi 

1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

2 „ „ water = IS 

100 

These crystals are readily soluble in water, and effloresce 
in warm dry air. Tho effloresced salt fuses below a red 
heat, and on cooling it assumes the appearance of a trans¬ 
parent lamellated crystalline mass, which lias a faint, pearly, 
metallic lustre, ’ By exposure to the air it acquires water, 
and falls to powder. 

No compound of carbon and cadmium is known. 

Sulphur and Cadmium unite to form only one sulphuret, 
which consists of— 

l Equivalent of sulphur = ifi 

1 „ „ cadmium ~ 5fi 

Equivalent of sulplmret 72 

This metal does not readily unite with sulphur when they 
are healed together. The compound is more easily funned 
when tho oxide is hoated with it, but tho best method is to 


4 „ „ water = 30 

Equivalent = 154 

Carbonate of Cadmium is readily obtained by adding a 
solution of carbonate of soda to one of nitrate of cadmium. 
It is a white insipid powder which is insoluble in water. 
When hoated it is decomposed, owing to the expulsion of 
the carbonic acid. It is constituted of— 

1 Equivalent of carbonic acid --- 22 
1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = fi-t 

Equivalent - 86 

Sulphate of Cadmium crystallises in largo transparent 
prisms, much resembling sulphate of zinc in appearance. 
This salt readily dissolves in water. It effloresces when 
exposed to the air, and at a low heat loses its water of crys¬ 
tallization without fusing. The dry salt is nut ,easily de¬ 
composed, a low red heat not being sufficient to expel the 
sulphuric acid ; but at a higher temperature it lose* part: of 
its sulphuric acid, and becomes a subsulphate. Its consti¬ 
tuents are— 

1 Equivalent of sulphuric acid = 40 
I „ „ oxide of cadmium == fit " 


precipitate a salt of cadmium with sulphurettod hydrogen. 
This sulphuret has a yellow colour, inclining to orange. It 
was this colour which first led to tho suspicion that zinc 


„ water 


Equivalent = lid 


contained arsenic, When heated to redness it becomes 
brown, and afterwards carmine red, but on cooling it re 
some* its original colour. It is not decomposed at a high 
temperature; but a strong white boat melts, and causes it 
to crystallize on cooling in transparent plates of a fine 
yellow colour. Concentrated muriatic acid decomposes it 
with the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, and without 
any deposit of sulphur. Nitric acid converts it into sulphate 
of cadmium. 


Acetate of Cadmium crystallises ill fine needles, which 
are readily soluble in water,and do not alter m the air; tliev 
are composed of— 


] Equivalent of acetic acid ;; 51 

1 „ „ oxide of cadmium = fi t 

S „ „ water =•• 18 

Equivalent - 


Phosphorus and Cadmium combine readily ; the result¬ 
ing phosphuret is grey, has a weak metallic tustro, is brittle, 
and but slightly fusible. When heated in open vessels it 
burns with a very, bright phosphoric game, and is converted 
into phosphate of oadntium. It dissolves in muriatic acid 
with the evolution of phosphuretted hydrogen gas. * 

Iodine and Cadmium may bo made to combine by treat¬ 
ing the metal with iodine, either in the moist or dry way. 
Iodide of cadmium forms large hexagonal tubular crystals, 
which are colourless and transparent, have a shining pearly 
lustre, and do not alter by exposure to the air. This salt is 
readily soluble both in water, and in alcohol. The crystals 
fuse readily, iosing their water of crystallisation, and again 
crystallizing. At a higher temperature this salt is decom- 
osed, iodine vapourizing, and metallic cadmium being loft, 
t is composed of— 


These are the most important cry stall iz able salts of cad¬ 
mium ; with phosphoric, boraeie, oxalic, arsenic, tsirtaiic, and 
citric acids, oxide of cadmium forms salts which arc nearly 
or quite insoluble in water. 

Alloys of Cadmium .—Several metals readily combine 
with cadmium, and form with it brittle alloys, and when 
they are strongly heated the cadmium is volatilized. 

Copper and Cadmium form a y ellowish white brittle alloy, 
and a small quantity of cadmium is sufficient to produce 
this effect; 160 parts of copper retain 82’2 of cadmium when 
exposed to a red heat, but when the ulloy is heated to tho 
fusing point of copper the cadmium is volatilized entirely. 

Platina and Cadmium yield an alloy which is of a silver 
white colour, brittle, and not readily fusible ; 1,00 parts of 
platina retain 117'3 of cadmium at a red heat. 

Mercury and Cadmium readily unite, and form a fine 


\ Equivalent of iodine = ] 25 
1 „ „ cadmium = 56 

, Equivalent *> 182 

Pluorine md Cadmium form a fluoride which is but little 
soluble fit water, but more so when acid is in excess, On 
evaporating, th<e ablution aa irregular crust is deposited, 
which adheres to the vessel. It is composed of— 

l Equivalent of fluorine « is 

J- „ cadmium =< 56 

Equiviuent =■ H \ 


argentine amalgam, which crystallizes in octahedrons. Tbu 
crystals fall to the bottom of the mercury, and are con-c- 
ctuenlly of greater specific gravity. The saturated amalgam 
is composed of 78'26 of mercury, and 2174 of cadmium. 

Cadmium not having been long discovered, no very great 
use has been made of it. If larger quantities uf it should 
bo obtained, its malleability may render it useful for amoral 
purposes. The sulphuret Would probably be employed as a 
pigment, and sulphate of cadmium has been used >n medi¬ 
cine as « substitute for that of zinc in eollyria, but whether 
with any advantage over it has not been determined. 

CADMIUM, ORES OF. Properly speaking, no ore of 
tlbs mefal baa yet Wen discovered, for « occurs in such 
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tmaW in the min erMa-ife which.- been ill j, bably be ttseit f8i the same purpoaajyhenever an occasion 

tacted, that ft may lather be considJfred 0' an Seciderrtal offered. (Bottiger, ii., p. 9?. 4$^' 

impwrfty than, an .essential constituent part. Jt 8 thus th*a, vri. I, p. l(U~,|tS.) 1 V', 

usually Inmd associated with.the ores df aiiiv, tbetgraaHfet , CiBCl*LlvJSj^K|^|gLUiS, a 'Gan!. originally a slapes 
proportion bdtttmound by -Blromeyer to be flyout 9>ngr cent, fie received th# when he becaaSf free. He 

in tlie radiatofp’tnc-blemie* of Bohemia. It haeJUitoJbeeii died abogt one yea¥ f ftt^ptfciliond KmuuS.that is, *.<!. 168. 
found by T)r. Clark m the oxides of zints hgth orTreiberg Ctccilius wrote thirjYwtmwN* ' n the t&t*alftt)gnag*, of 
and Derbyshiro; and its presence may also bo generally which only fragmipta Wenoitin jn the 'jmg&fft ef Cicero, 
detected in the common zinc of commerce, and may usually Autus Gellius, and the graifliiajMtHHS. ‘mlhtiierit has been 
be obtained in considerable-quantity mixed with the soot variously estimated by the Attic., vli, 3) 

from live crucibles in which luo oxides of zinc are reduced by oomiemns his stylo as badl and Qtiihtffifttr-tx. i.) docs not 
being heated with coal, portions of thi#Jirubstiinee from the assent to the praises which bad been bestowed on kigfbby 
zinc works of Bristol being found to contain from Hi to 20 others. Horace U'.'pf&i, ii. i. 50, do Art. Poet. 51), on ilia 
percent, of cadmium. v contRary, praises him us in some points superior to Plautus 

CADMUS, the name of several persons in Greek history, and Terence ; an#Vu)gi\tiu9 Sedigitug (in Aul.Gcll. xv. 21) 
The most fatuous was* the. legeiioary founder of Thebes, gives him the highest rank in comedy; Many;,of his plays 
who was tho son of Agtjnov, king of the Phcenicians, and were imitations of .,Menander; and Aulus Gellius (ii. 23) 
was scut in search of his sIste'rEsHPpa, who had been carried snvs that when lie read them separately they appeared 
off, according to tho old fable, by Jupiter under the form of rather pleasing and lively, but -fhift rthen*#nin pared with 
a bull. Cadmus touched at Them, where he left Mem- the Greek originals they were perfectly disgusting. J( In the 
bliarua and some of his followers (Herod., iv. 117), and same very valuable chapter Aulas Gellius gives a scene 
thonee proceeded to Bu-otia, where, in obedience to the" from the Plocium (ttAokwv, necklace) of Caicilius with the 
oracle, he formed n settlement on a spot pointed out. hv a scene of Menander from wlueh it is copied. They differ as 
heifer which bo had followed, and which lay down by the much in brightness, he say s, us the arms of Diomed and 
streams of Diree. He had, however, in the lirst pho-e, 1o 01,nu ns. (See Terence, I!cr, Pm!. 5.) > 

lull a fierce dragon who guarded the place, and on sowing CAKDMON, tho father of Kngli-.li song, or tho first 
the monster's 'eetlyas he wus directed to do, a,host of armed person of whom we possess any metrical composition in our 
men sprung lvom the ground, and fought witnoif another vernacular language. This eompo-ition is a kind of odo 
till all but seven were slain. These seven joined < .'admus consisting of no more than eighteen lines, celebrating the 
in founding Cadiheifi, subsequently the citadel oi Tjiisbes: praises of the Creator. It is preserved in Alfred's transla- 
lience the Thebans were culled Sparti (sown men). All .j lion of Bede. Bede gives tlie following account of the pro- 
theso legends are given successively m a chorus of Kuri- j duolion of if, and ol the author. Caedmon was in some 
pules {Pftceniss. 641 —(ifd), and Scholiast.), and various at- kind of connexion with the monks of W hitby : ho seems to 
tempts have been made to explain them. Some contend have had the care of their cattle. So far from having the 
with Herodotus for the Phoenician origin of the traditions, gift of song, when he was present at any convivial meeting, 
other* refer them to Egypt, and one modern scholar lias and the harp passed round among the fronts (it appearing 
endeavoured to prov e that Cadmus was the leader of a to have been tho custom of our Saxon frirefaUiers to amuse 
Cretan colony. We have given in a former article tlicmrclves with impruiisutoro descants accompanied by this 
[Bceotia] some reasons for believing with Midler that instrument, ns is slid practised at meetings of tho Welsh 
('adieus was an old l'elasgiari god. Indeed, positive ovi- bards), when it was approaching him he shrunk away, and 
denccAgls been given that he was identical with Cadmilus, would leave the assembly and retire to his own house. One 
the fatror of the Cabiri, and that Ids vv ife Havmonia was also day he had thus departed from a house of mirth, and at 
««mooted with the Samotliracian rites. (Muller's Orcho- night he laul himself down and slept. In his sleep some 
t/iff«Sirp.'*461.) The legend goes on to relate that he and one seemed to say to him, ‘Caedmon, sing me something 
his Wife Weie changed into serpents, and that ho retired to he replied, * I cannot sing;’ ‘Yet thou must sing to me," 
IilyHS-fPiUlsan. ix. 5831, from whence holed a host of bar- said the voice: ‘What shall 1 sing?' said lie; ‘Sing mo 
barians into Greece and sacked Delphi (Herod, v. (.1, ix. tho origin of things.' The subject thus given him, lie com- 
43 : Kurip. Hare her, 1333; Niebuhr, Hist. Ram., i. p. 50). posed the short ode m question. When ho awoke, thAdvonls 
To Cadmus is attributed the invention of 17 Jotters of the were last m his mind. 

Greek alphabet, the remaining K having been udded by This need not be set down at once as a legendary tale, 
Palamedos and Simonides. (Plm., Hist.. Nut., t. vn. c. 56.) there being nothing of extreme improbability in it. Tho 
('ADMUS, of Miletus, was the first Greek prose writer, effect was that Caedmon became admitted l>y tho Abbess 
Ho lived towards the end of the seventh or the beginning of Hilda into the company of tho holy men whom she had 
tho sixth century n.c „ and wrote a history, in four books, of collected round her in her monastery at Whitby. He coll¬ 
ide foundation oft his native city and the colonization of tirtued to receive poetic inspiration, and he composed nurne- 
Ionia. which was epitomized by Bion of Proconnesus, reus poems on sacred subjects, which were sung in the 
(Clem. Ah Strom., vi. p. 02!); Plin., Hint. Nut., vii. 30, v. 2s); abbey for the edification of its inhabitants. Sacred subjects 
Isocrates, rrtpi 'Avnf.Amuig.) were Ins delight, and to them he confined himself. Ho 

CADSAND. or KADZAND. [Zx*:i,ANr.] continued in the monastery for the remainder of his life, 

CADU'CKUS, a stall' of laurel or olive, with a represen- and there he died, as is conjectured, m tha year a.d. 680, 
tatieii of two snakes twisted about it. The caduoeus was The authenticity of tho little poem above mentioned is 
the symbol of Mercury, to whom, according to the fable, it perhaps unquestionable. But besides th^jfcfgry long Saxon 
was given by Apollo, in return for the lyre which Mercury poem, which is a metrical paraphrase.«ifp|g§tlbpf the Scrip- 
had presented to him. It was also the badge of tho heralds lures, is attributed to Caedmon. An .■tiliou of it was 
of antient Greece; and the name, winch is also written printed at Amsterdam in 1655, under |jt«9j&re of Junius. 
Cad nee um, is tfpparc utly only a corruption of the Greek Hiekos expresses doubts whether this poem ceift be aftri- 
K>ij>i’ciiau (kerukeion), herald's staff. In its oldest form it buled to so early a period as tfee time of Ojlidisijn^, Ho 
was merely a bough, like the Greek ivmjpmi' (h.Uetorion), thinks he perceives certain Dano-Saxonisms iiilt which 
and the Roman sujtjitiaa, twined about with white wool, would lead him to refer it to a much later period. It has 
Afterwards a white or grided staff, with imitations of foliage been again punted hv Mr. Thorpe as a publication by the 
and ribands, was substituted for the old rude symbol. Society of Antiquuiics, London, 8vo. 1832. Mr, Thorpe is 
These wore probably nut turned intosnakos till a much later of opinion that it is substantially the work of pa oil m (to, hut 
age, when that reptile had acquired a mystic character, with some sophistications pf ft luter period. At all event* 
Many explanations OTtlio caducous have been attempted by the poem seems to have been popular, and (to havq^been 
modem scKMatijKj the most plausible is that of Bottiger, who much used in later limes by ,t}ie makers^! ;i£w ’ myfUirjeji, 
supposes that it was a representation of a peculiar knot (the which furnished Jo much of (jf^iffauaeiimjpf 
umlus Her cults, Macrbh. 1., Saturn., c. 10) used by th% tors. An attempt has been made to sbcw'uiat/itllA .ports 
Khicnieians in Wording up their packages, and tbeneo respecting the creation and bur flrtft 1 '‘pniffit# ‘httd been 
adopted by them as a means of signifying to the inhabitants1 studied by Milton. b ' m - • ' * 

of the countries on which they landed their wish to be.^oftw TJms works tq Which those |>ertfcsA^l haydracofirsAwho 
a fnciiHly footing with them; and a|a(hc Bhtenieiauswere, j twh'-cditions 

^geuerai^ii^ifigg, thd.,fi«tt strangers with whom at bf ertWfihrpe) Wlrton’s/-Histoty of 

, f of Greece Bad igtercotfMe r tbeir symbol offlunitf*-* ttj) f'^ponjtheare’* 1 IllustfsttSHiS of Anglo-Saxon 
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best edition is that orAtH^ovfeeA, j Atn«terd^h, 17*22 at\d 
17 55. (lissai (tune Hutoire pragmatique deAlSdeeine par 
Kurt Sprengel, ttadSk mjbVmger, tom. iifp. 42, «t seq.; 
Le Clci'^Histoir^de fa Mjgiecinc, Amsterdam, 1702, i>e~- 
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C A BLU M SGALPTOTHj), the sciolptS’s tool, a con¬ 
stellation of Lacaille. It is situated liulow Columha Noticin' 
a«d Canis Major, low eqteugh nolStcyise in jhis country. x' 
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tvenam seecSfb, atyj> dp rives pavia 
1 ip melancholy love solitude. His 

___ f ,^,ht bqoks, threwpii acute and fig? 

on clffoaic diseases, is a translation into Latin.of tho writings 
of Soranus, a Greek physician, of the time of Hadrian, with 
additions from his own practice and from other authors. 

Cffilius AUTclianus appears to have been au observant 
praetitioneivand gives several original cases in medicine as 
well as surety. lie had seen an instance of idiopathic 
hydrophobia, t. e. where the disease did not proceed CAEN, acity in the north of France, in the thqniitmirnL 

tho huo of a rabid animal, but arose spontaneously; and of Catvad^pten tho banks of the riveft Orne, at the con- 
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mentisns the occurrence of hydatids in some kinds of dropsy. 
He had scon a fit of the gpdt terminate in apoplexy from 
the too liberal use of hitter- and acrid substances; and 
among bis practical precepts,**; mny*cito the recommenda¬ 
tion of oil us an injection fortno Sure of ascarides (thread 
worms). Tho medical sect of Methodists held a middle 
place between tho dogmatists and tire empirics. The dog¬ 
matist* iriSnitabyB that tho practice of physic must depend 
upon the theo^yud that ho who is ignorant of the origin 
of diseases 'wttiot treat them with advantage. The em¬ 
pirics, on the other hand, (digged that medicine depends on 
experience alone, and that The physician, like the husband¬ 
man or the steersman, is formed by practice, not hy dis¬ 
cussion. The former sect studied anatomy, the latter neg¬ 
lected it. (Celsus, de Med. lib. 1.) The Methodists com¬ 
bined something of the theoretical turn of the dogmatics 
with the practical simplicity of the empirics, but it must be 
owned that they carried this simplicity too far. Thus Tlie- 
misun,their thunder, 1 reduced, all diseases to three kinds 
on toutlM f Mrictum, the laxum, apd the mixtuni; tiie last 
cottfjpfcng of the strietum in one part of the body, and of 
the laxum in another. He maintained that it was enough 
to refer any particular disease to'one or other of these three 
heads/in order tci form the proper indications of core. Tins 
easy plan was, hy way of eminence, called Idle Method, and 
the persons who followed it the Methodic*.' (Cullen, Intro- 
duct<jmLl.ectures,—History of Medicine.) 

Wi&Ahwn, as with others, theory sometimes succeeded 
in stiJliftgthe best-established practice. Thus the Motho- 
dwts. pot satisfied with banishing specifics from the practico 
«f phys& declared war even against purgatives, which are 
of moro®general utility. These remedies had hten de¬ 


nounced 5l»y Chrysippus, 1 Eraaistratus, Asclepiudes, and 
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as agrees with them, and after hliving 
ylie empiric, who purged nhrenitic pa- 
., lie asks him, * Where do you think 
kick you imagine you expel hy your 
l say it is in the intestines, a clyster wili- 
W. jlk the head, or ita the whole body ? 

• P-s. .^rsm, s*er, alid'Wive it uncertain.’ This is o proof 
fo the ^o«d conduct psPy,our medicine, and be 
Ttev^ ljrSf'ft a(Hs like an intelligent animal, discerning what 
is cofrujitT" Bi smat is not, and expelling the former, hut 
A* the philoBoplior of old who denied 

mptww wte^SAjyVepBd by one wJw widkcd across the room, r --- —- - - 

.so- these Mfflpn|blSf 'speculations ®b be refuted by the war. The town remained in the 
rahiitttti.de’. sr W ected by remedies which are theore- qnerors till 1450, when it was renn 

'"~~ni'.On the whole, however, Civ-ibs- Franco by the Count of Dunois, to whom ifl&ptf 
ng jthp Wo'ond'flaw fcf a gallant resistance ; and since that time it hire 


•t; In foreign hai| 



ftuenco of the Odon with that river ; 121 milos in a duett 
line W. hy N. of Paris, or 134 pules byjho road through. 

Evroux, and Lisious ;"in *19° 1 V N. lafc, and O' gy 
W. long. * 

Cacit does not ap[>car to have existed in fhe liine -of tbet. 
Romans, at least it is not mentioned by any oftlio’ I.aids 
writers; hut conjecture, in the absence of testimoiiy, lp*s,“ • 
ascribed its foundation to Phoenicians, RoiUfin'S, Gatm. 
Saxons, and Normans. Wiiliatn do Tullcnrjfef Rouen, thu 
author of an old Norman chronicle written in ifpftl ft couth, 
centirry, makes it one of the good towns of Ndrmundur -nt 
tho middle of the tenth century. Early in the eleventh 
century it is described, in a charter of Richard Jpuko of 
Normandie as possessing churches, a niurkef, Mjkrjftom- 
lioiise and a quay. In this charter the town is called Caltiiui ; 
from Cathim was derivedCahem, and from this;egai(fcCiacn. 
In the Latin of the monkish historians tlie natne iV^ado- 
mus or Ciidomum. ; ,i- 

Just before the conquest of England by the MSrnrans* 
Cacti appears to have been an open town. Huet, bishop i( pf 
Avraiiehes. considers that (lie first fortress was bulk here 
by William the Conqueror, whcvtlrCquCntiy made this pla«e 
liis resilience. Here that, prince and lus queen Matilda- 
built respectively the abbeys df St. Ktunine (Si. Stephen)-,, 
and the Holy Tritiitv. In the church of the abbey of 
Etienne the body of'William was interred. 

In the transactions of the duchy of JJormandictSSCjmnr.. 
took little share, but it appears as a HjNVof imporlniu’o *»'• 
tho wars of the English in France, drulcn- Edward HI. and; 
the princes of the hmiso of Lancaster. In 13-1(1, just after 
it had been walled in, it was besieged by Edward III., wfe(> 
had landed at La Hogue with his sou the Black ’Frinco. 
The town was, os Froissart tells us, 'large, stroiig, and full 
of drapery and all other sorts of merchandise, rich citizens, 
noble dames und damsels, and fine churches.' The con¬ 
stable of France atid several other nobles commanded the* 
garrison ; but their efforts mere rendered unaYailing<®y the . 
rashness of the citizens, who, confiding in thpir nuntkers, 
demanded to be led out against the enwfiy. ’Tlfoy were 
defeated; the conquerors entered the town pelli>tJrtdt with 
the vanquished; the place was plundered; and the English 
Heat returned home loaded wit' rich 1 merchandise and 
several prisoners. In 1417 C was again taken by 
assault by the English, and was given up to indiscriminate 
plunder,*t>ot even the churches escaping the ravages of 
** i *- —^.session of the eoit- 

♦418 A? crown of . 
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1518 a dreadful affray took place in Xfacn, occasioned 
disorderly eotldhet of some German lansquenets,^ 
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inferior in, plcvariah tt} those of Salisbury cathedral* The . 
wh»$fon> sa/%1 from 1 hhureh of St 'tfiehoHw, ftiilf by W»B*m th% Ccu%aew*;; 
i about a.«, 4060, is now%sfed as a stable, ! ■' S; ' W 


of unenclosed of'bujjK^licat and Jiher eon u^ tenfl’ 
inpf with monotonous .ctftRptus.iy as flfl’w-llfegre cWieach. 
TheaftSearauco of the towb lrom u distance W gratwj, both 
from'its Extent and the Atraibtf of towers and spires that 
rise frpm it. The streets arc tele aqRth* houses are built 
of stone. It is intersected "rh vicarious directions, by the 
branches, natural aneksartiflciahStoC $0 tiftni, th«fonks of 
which are in iqpiiysplacea furmeiflmo wants, aud adorned 
by avenues of noble trees,. Vho granitSburs is almost as 
fine a promenade hs the gfflnd count of Rouen. There are 
some antient huuses w i$h the gabl^'to the stt^ct, and pre¬ 
senting on the front elahpmte carvings of wood. They re¬ 
semble in their general croVactoflijhei older houses in the 
city of Cluster and elsewhere. 'TRe fown'Tias few foun¬ 
tains, the want of which is supplied by wells. The Place 
IldyaU is a large and regular square, anil the public edifices 
are WraeroBs and striking. There have been considerable 
improvementj'of late years in the outskirts of the town, 
which are facilitated by the cirruinslauo&aif stone beiug 
quarried in the immediate neighbourhoods 'iSlere .Are hut 
slight remains df the antient walls aud towers by which the 
town wag defended. & ' r 

The public buddings of Caen are interesting era the relics 
of former ages, The castle, said to have been 1 i.dt by 
William the Conqueror, enlarged by Homy I.i.f F.iiAand, 
and ranch altered at a subsequent dale by tho French l9ng$" 
still claims to be ranked as a place ol defence,.though it 
retains few of its original features. The towers which 
flanked the ramparts have been brought down to the level 
of the 'platform, and the donjon tower lias been destioyed ; 
but though t\ye castle lias Miflernl these mutilations, the 
extent of itfisim, the thickness of its walls, aud the width of 
its ditches/testify its original importance. Another castel¬ 
lated building called the Chateau de CaUx.at the extremity 
of the suburb of Calix, is adorned will) second medallion- 
bu»ts.itv|bw pelief carved in stone on the walls: there are 
also on me battlements two stone figures uf sui li doubtful 
character, that while Mr. Dawson Turner supposes them to 
be Neptune or some other sea-god and Hercules, the com¬ 
mon people regard them ns grew.? d'armes mounting guard 
on the castle, which is often called from them the Chateau 
de Gendarmerie. This building is probably not older than 
the boginning of the 16th century. 

Among the chipf ornament.- of the town are the two 
royal abbeys. The monastic buildings of the abbey of St. 
Etienne aro now appropriated to the use of the college or 
high school. The church is magnificent: the eastern end, 
with its wide semicircular sweep and slender turrets, ap¬ 
proach^ to the character of on oriental mosque.; the western 
front is divided by hjil^i'essos into three parts, the outer two 
of Which rise into towers, and are surmounted with lofty 
octagon spires. The central tower of this church was un- 
deripined and much injured by the Huguenots : it is sur¬ 
mounted by a short conical spire or roof. The tomb and 
ho Conqueror were broken open by the 
.and till' bones dispensed and lost except 
one, winch also was afterwards removed. An antient 
building, now in rums, in the precincts of the abbey, is 
culled tpe palace of William tl#; Conqueror, though of a 
litter date than his time; aud it may be questioned if it 
was £vcr a royal yfolace at all. The monastic buildings of 
the abbey qf the Holy Trinitv (for nun.) are modern : the 
. church, now used as an hospital or workhouse for the ae4 
purtmont uf Calvados*. isjupe of the noblest specimens ex¬ 
tant of the solid gr.indtmr of Norman architecture : the 
weftt front, though deprived of the lofty spires with which 
' its tpwers were surmounted, far exceeds that, of the rival 
abbey of St. Etiomuk This abbey m the middle ages 
united th'e Sjttmuiglywmngiuuus characters of a nunnery 
and **fortre£w fyf the parish churches, that of St. Etienne 
le Vieil has u* the wall of its choir an equestrian figure of 
very disputable date, supposed to bo part of a group© repre¬ 
senting the entry% William the Conqueror into Caen : the 
chuich of St. Pierre is remarkable for a light, elegant, a 
symmetrical tower and spire erected in 1308, and tip: 
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The ptepsdation (j^paen by the census of 18*2 was 37,01th. 
**the town or 39.140 fifcdttc whole commune. ' The town" 
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fi q/lhe improvement of tlin ppl’fc; and Napoleon, following 
asuggqjffion made long since byVtuiban, desired to m§|i6 
it a naval station. Tpb rainiflcntions of tho Odbn w(ptr 
greaywlvautagcs for mills and manufactories. Hosiery, 
cOTrorFyarn, caliefU^and other wnvequfoods are manwto* 
tmed here; there is a considerablevjHgar-reflning iiptise, 
and foa-ny oil-mills bafnd paper-hangings sue mad*. But 
the chief’article of manufacture is ““he; the streets aro 
lined almpst uninterruptedly withe „ ntbRpys engaged 

' ""ib bfuneh of’Industry, and il’Ts ^calculated that, 20,000 
persons in and about Caen are engaged in the production 
Wthis article,.which is in high estimation for its beauty 
and quality, and is exported in considerable quantity, 

Caen has an Acadlmie or University, the first establish¬ 
ment of which is due to the English. HenrytjPliOl Eng- 
pud, or rather John Duke of Bedford (then regent of Nor- 
uanilio) in his name, founded a college ill 1431, which was 
subsequently enlarged in its plan and sanctioned ljy the 
bulls of Pope Eugdnius IV. Upon the conquest w the 
province by the French tills university was dissolved 
| (A-p. 1 150) with a view to thejimndni;; of a new one by tlve 
French king; but the dSb was ro-estublisbod and re¬ 
placed on its original footing in 14.02. In the estimation 
of the inhabitants tho inmersity of Caen now holds the 
third place m France, those of Paris and Strasburg being 
the only ones allowed to surpass it. TheHMjm a college or 
high school, a school of medicine, one of dfoWatg and archi¬ 
tecture, and one of navigatinn^geoaictry.^W mechanic* 
applied to the arts. Thiv Academy of Arts, Soienceo, ami 
Belles Eettres, the Society of I lie Antiquaries of Normandie, 
the Linncan Society, aud the < huli-a! Society of Agriculture, 
present the elements of a Provincial Institute, the forma¬ 
tion of which is suggested by M. Dupin. There aro a good 
publics library of 40.000 volumes, a museum of natural his¬ 
tory, a botanic garden, a collection of paintings. The town 
lias produced several men of literary eminence ; among 
them ara Malherbe, Segrais, and lluet, bishop of A v ranches. 

The chief charitable establishments of (jaen are tlosSitos- 
pital of the abbey of the Holy Trinity (or, as it is generally 
called, the Abbey nux Dafoes), remarkable for the space 
allowed to every patient, the exquisite neatness of the 
several departments, and the general excellence of its 
arrangements : ami tho establishment of Le Hon Sun year, 
comprehending a lunatic asylum for both sexes, ah^jspen- 
sary. a deaf and dumb school, a free-school for tao poof girls, 
and other establishments, 

Caen is the capital of the department, alid tlfs: s$at @f * 
Cour Hoy ole or assise court. The arrondisaeirvsntof Caeh 
had ill a population of 135,502. 'I ' ' 

cAEHEAVEItOCH. [Dumpriksshirb.] ; • 
CAERLEON, now an ineonsulerable town tdjtlie parish of 
Llangadoch, with a population in 183l jnHkU 4 >|tng to only 
1071. is stated to have once been the captVjvJj^ales. it 
stands onthe river Us It in MonmouthsUiiW^nd was tho 
Isoa Silvurum, one of tho oldest Roman stafrons ua Britain. 
A description of the place by Garold us CamhiS|Ji&, in the 
twelfth century, gives a lively piewre of its fSiQn 'ipiiMUs 
once. It was the seat of an archbishop soon after thfMtitroi 
duetion of Christianity into Great Britain. The remains of 
its former importance are extremely seanty, and the chief 
part of the site of the antient city is Dow eovcrod'With fields 
and orchards. A space of ground, which it is Jfc&roedlWa 
a Roman amphitheatre, is commonly Palled Arthur’s Round / 
Table. There was formerly an a.b btty at Cisfen$« W|jMU 
at Caerleon. The parish is diq " 

and the living and i-oetory of thefpSli aan ,, 

•The population of the wltol* parish is ,1362. 

‘ ihonl at Cticileon. founded 

fifty hoys anjl girls « 

» of the Romttps xmaMlyg'wp'-’ 
neigUBRtdHfe aad^^ero:Biti| lf yit, 
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tire cMftai of th* Mttnty to whflSh >4 S l HL n ^> *"2 18 
utUai-W.. or W. by N. of Londoh,. through Ox%d. Glou- 
genter, Ross, Monmouth. Abt'rgavqany^8 recoI1 > 
ttOVMy,wbbo»t ISO miles UirOMjj||tipiw ;' } n 51 5 ' vy™* 4 

•4 # trW.iat». fc 4Hi« on tolHtK ft&th-western haWfe; 

of tike rivfip'&lytotolTywi,,«*«•? rnn^ben^V 
th# sodth t#jwsnnt¥ iteelf into Cast 
then i« a bSWgtfel fiWmtjr of •«»»... ... ., 

The name oF&Msrmarthen enables us to identify it with 
thte Mftjfi(hanuni.(Moff>i^ovvdH of Ptolemy* one of the towns 
of Jin pemetffi (ff7jpifnw»3»fio inhabited the weste“ narttof 
Syffi Wales, In the Unto of JulMgFrontinus, a? 70, a 
Homan Station is said to have been Tended herb, t, site 
of trefoil is ‘supposeijjto be that subscffljgtitly occu #> 
the cattle and its _ ks. The fornJW the camp is still 
mark'e$jby vestiges of stone and earthworks*, The remains 
of another catttp, su|(P>sed to have bcWh the tO-Ktra enttva. 
Of summer ail it ary on the statioiVnre still 

visibja in a field on inemortliern side'of the t5wn, a«|2 
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iUo-boly order* wHJiout having to 
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Gooraonil.m 
dork hold a court 
which is, by custom,“eliii 
debts, jjibere arelwo ge ’’ 
of the quarter Mpion%.;" 



wadpBbctcd is not known; but in the contests between the 
tidgnfcuiciA'WeUh chieftains for the possession of the dis- 
triot#^nd,,iiiThe wars between the natives-and the Anglo- 
SaXonstthd Normans, it was a post of importance, arid fro* 
qnoujly changed bands ; in tlieso struggles it suffered 
tnucm In the time of Charles 1. the #>stle was garrisoned 
by tlw Royalists, from whom it was taken by thp ^Parlrtt- 
meniorians under General Ltmghoyne, or Ltutghnrhc. It 
was probably dismantled shtiifiy afterwards, and allowed to | 
go to decay ■ part of it was, howcTCr, occupied as the county 
gaol till towards the close of the last century. 

The situation of this town is \ cry beautiful, and tlie in¬ 
equality Of thjfcjtopi»nnd Oil which it stands gives it a striking 
nppeto*aW:« : jgj|piPviewed from a distance. But the streets are 
irregular arnflteep, find many of them narrow ; the principal 
streets lwnrtrVer arc Well paved, and lighted with gas. The 
houses tiro in general whitened, hut. have chimneys of red 
brick. The principal edifice is the guildhall in tlie centre of 
the town, a large and handsome modern building, raised on 
pillnhi, with a covered market underneath. The county 
gaol occupies part of the site of the castle. This castlo w5s 
on the brow of a lull using abruptly fiom the river: the re¬ 
mains of it, if indeed any cm-I, are inconsiderable at the 
pCMfiht time. There is n good market-place out of the 
tirififc-; and a substantial bridge »f seveiul arches over the 
Towy, by which the road from Swansea enters the town. 
Though Caermarthen li>rmerlj*liad several parishes, there 
is now but one. The church, dedicated to St. Peter, is o 
plain large building, with a square tower. Sir Richard 
Steele tics buried here, but has no monumental record. The 
liviltapig a vicarage, formerly in the patronage of the crown, 
now ortho college nt Lampeter. There ate some remains 
Of the old church of St. Mary, not used for religious purposes 
since the dissolution of the monasteries, and of two religious 
lioufie*,.* priory or the canons of St. Austin, and a house of 
Franciscan or Grey Friars. 

The population of Caermarthen in l @01 was;. 5348, but 
th® Min has been asserted to bo incorrect. laTjfijj there 
were .9955 iQ^UiaiKs in the parish, of whom 2182 were 
mules of v twe«fl|yeai's of age. Of these 2182, 196, or less 
tlian' ono~4yakn, were engaged in agriculture 1079, or 
nearly anomSlT, in manufactures, making niaohipeVy, in re¬ 
tail tratB||||pr handle ltoL There are no manufactures of 
a»>‘tf!<attreMi»nec, e.xcejp'some iron and tin works in the 
neighbourhood, but the trade of the place is considerable^ 
The quay extends along the banks of the Towy, and was* 
- till lately accessible at spring tides to vessels of 300 tons. 
The vetHtols which come to Caermarthen are chiefly coasters: 
th^obrnriiunication with Bristol Is great.' Vessel* from So 
to JSO tobs are built here. The town furnishes the popu- 
■‘“"IsdUtgiet with which it is surrounded with Various fomtno- 
tbe greets arfe timber, bark, marble, slates, 
graiflflS ,ter, and eggs. There is a larger 
usual or wealthy persona a’tnonj ** " 

tofitohants. lire market days are Wee 
,J " ' ; that ott Saturday is the chief 

_/is fcrftth. Thera are several 

.. -;7 ?/ . ** 

' --ht *&#&<: directing JKaytii 
:br.f) J ws_ 

t, 4$ cetiiur). sdidi 

b „ ■ ^ ** *y 



|;jptiday sdwtiis, 

pfcbably established 
Porter was granted by 
stor,. recorder, and- town- 
l’wtnpnt the husuioss of 
loaflned to the recovery of 
sessions 1 for the t«wii; three 
ho couWly aro held here, and 
also tbjiassizes.i jJIiis borough, has refarnfifl one member 
to parliament sfflpp the tin# gf Henry VIII. Llanelly 
sjgfres this pMulege wil^’tt sinc^Uui pa&tig of the Reform 
Act. M '■ , Pl VI*; ' 

The county of the atgh qMJaermartlfeu includes tfto 
parish of Llufijtwch, astuarcuracy in the patronage of, 
flic vicar of St. Poter's church in Cacrmarthefk Alnong 
its corporate officer's wore tjy^ shenfts, ^nnually elected ; 
but in future, it seems, Caermarthen Will have oftly one 
sheriff, according to $ 01 of the Municipal Sunioration Act. 
Caermarthen gives the title of marquis tiff the family of 

°Cnf^IlRNSHI RK, a county «f South Walts, 
situated in the .western part of that principality, Ups between 
31° dP ailjflifii! 6 td N. lat., 3° 30' and ®47' W. long. It is 
bounded on tho N. by Cardiganshire, on the 13. by Breek- 
noeksliire, on the S. E by Glamorganshire,am the S. W. by 
hdO*eii, and on the W. by FenihrOkesbiie. Its greatest 
etiglk is 53 miles, measured E. N. E. and W. S. W. from 
Egntmont on the border of Pembrokeshire to tlie jj«ghl«-iir- 
liond of Llandulus in Brecknockshire : its greatest breadth, 
measured at. right angles to the above, is about 1|3 miles, 
from the junction of the Reach with the Teify to a promon¬ 
tory S. of Llanelly. ,‘iaf . 

The area of the county is not. given in tlic population re¬ 
turns. Mr. Amnvsnntli states it in his large map of Eng¬ 
land and Wales nt 971 miles (623,360 acres), which may lie 
considered as near tho truth. It is the largest of all the 
Wel-h counties. The population in 1831 wa#!0^940. 

Sitr/iire, Hydrography, Conimutiicdtianx. —-Caenrtarthon- 
shiro partakes of the mountainous character which is gone* 
tul in Wales, but the elevation of tho mountains is not so 
great, as in some other counties. In the northern part of 
the county a range, distinguished in its different-parts by 
the names of Carreg Wen, Mynyhl Clisted! Newydd.Mynydd 
oillt Walts, Now Inn Hill, I.lanyhyther Mountain, 'and 
ton Carreg Mountain, runs rwtody parallel to the boundary 
ictiveon this county and Cardiganshire, about four miles 
itbin the eounly. This range separates the vale of the 
'eit'y from that of the Cothy, a feeder of the Towy. Tito 
lghest .point is probably New Inn Hill, 1168 feet above 
io level of the sea. Near# parallel to tlm range, but 
lore to the south-east, is another wnaSler range (V Graig 
Lly and Van Latisadum), separating tlio valley of the Colby , 
•om that of the Towy. To the south-east of the last riv er 
o have Pcmbiey Mountain, Bien y Gorso Mountain,J,lah- 
ioti Hill (912 feet), and the range of the Muiydd l>u, or 
Hack Mountains, of which the highest point, Gaeranivlhen- 
liire Vann, more correctly Y Fan or Ban (Sir Gacv (the 
’nermarthenshuc Beacon), has an elevation of L’. r >lt(i feet, 
dcsides these there aro to the N. E. Talsarn and Trecastle 
dounlaing, and several dWtached ominenees. ^ 

The principal river of Caer mart he usl nrc k the ^yvvi or 
'owy, which rises in Cardiganshire in' 1 ® largo ffeu-ass near 
r upon the border towards Brecknockshire; flawing south- 
,ard, and receiving the waters of many brooks, it enters* 
jaermartbcnsliiro near the ik^i- eastern extremity of the 
county. It continues its course southward until it reaches 
he neighbourhood of Llandovery, near which it receives the 
united stream of the rivers Bracn and Gvvyddarig, or 
wthrig, which latter rises in Bftoknockshira and (lows 
icarly in a western direction. The Towy, thus augmented, 
runs a tolerably direct course to the W: W* P ast Llanga- 
dock and Llantlilo-vawr, watering a valley mounded by the 
mountains already described, the Y Gknig l*dy and Van : 
Lonsadum tin tile one hand, and the Mynydd Du, or Black 
ountaitis, with their branches on the other, and receiving 
any small feeders on each bank. Below I.landilo-vawr tne 
T«vy bond* !' - rPto the Wd and flows to Caermarthen 
topts placfc*t 4 Wn«ar Hfil ttok^rated by tho 
of iSfc^oct bye*3 BetstoenpaBdilo-yawa^l Coer- 
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* martbcn, the.Towy receives the wale 
G&tlijL the/ most fe.fcetlet 

.’bekoeai Offert-,streams. rrolffcuraitirthip the 
»ou Award inm'the HagMpf Caormart'heJL.jt? »« 
, ««fflfcmfcdH'i# those W lbs- (Lvemlfli 
Tavafc' Tfi* wbdlo courspof We TowyJ 
atibh#'fitllfoiles jjro in fhogrtrij 
Thifiniivigable part, which docs niff app< 

. t5a»mteh« town, is ahoiJteeight or nm 


yrnivigable part, which oops not appi 
pSfirtbsfc town, in nhmltotfht or mm 
fynShpwith fish, d^fceSuiy sKluxni, sew 
ainpreyp and kfmperififc in 1 h#!iji 
Jf.VtKdjjifortU gisgat divofRMmd bea 
kfteare m ttiatiy^plucoa wffl naitifled 
the-teirdoi ^.010 cnvilitv 
.IV. course’of about 2 iwles beforo f 


the tvnlcrs of .the Cot' 


jgid ills'water*of Lampetl 


fCdWtiiafthip the fiver flows j Llaiidiiyi 
Cacrmaffhoth its a'rtfmry being New Jfh 

UfcU?. ,» 

if, the Towyjal^tout fo md<&,'ttfjrtrom the 
iht ^M jj B ro-fiC.CduiBmartlfeD. (jealoi 
‘s nfflt.sppdjjl 'cjm above borderim 
glit or ninoTn 1 $ps river the groal 
Ruron, sewm, trout, and eels; the eoal- 
it» thf&tuoQtha of June aud liltlo woi 
Sj%nd beauty-of seeuerv. Its the liuat 


^ew CWRa Emlvu add Cardigan; and another liTBi 
xampetw* inhere are ftjada from Llandiiovawr ami from 
idatidijvMy fb LuinpeteSf’J* from Ll*tido\»ry to Builth’ and 
view Jj|k||pot'; from, LUmditovawr, by Llaugadeck, to Trfc 
ifetle. ,uiul IVom.iLlojidiWawr southward to Bettws, and 
‘iom thenec to various QpGlamorgaM&hicgi ’ • 

<>r ln m al c/l » % southern y»|tf *he f/ Ount X 


the county 
rrmtf'part Of 


bonlermirupon Glsagfeansfataf And the M^ 35 gm#part df 
the groarwial-field Ir South , WilW. thffiljidittii'ifttAnaive Of 
the coal-fields of Great Bri^amlpteugnS^t ttomphfativoly 
liltlo worked. The coal is chiefly what is railed slouocml: 


scenery. 
OdliY r 


Tmyr. X. „ _. 

JTW Tttve r tM s in IJjjfim'oheshfiT, east o^n*ece'ly Mnun- 
tain.'but has owy a sriial! ait of itsSeonn>e in that comity. 
It floww first cto the S.VVj^thcn .tlife S.^gid then to the 
S.^iw; Tf^valloy through which flows is”Jell wooded. It 
dogs not receive any consul erfcble foedeis until it reaches 
tMt village of, SffClears, aF’ilfr liolow which it receives I lie 
CSlhgemiy end .the Cowill or Cowen, which rise in the lulls 
in-flie north Rf'Caeitnuitliimshiie, and How clue south. The 
Tave becomes navigable tit Si Clears, mujgjiujvs into Caor- 
HMtl'tlmfr Buy just below the town of LaufRaMe its whole 
peurjers aftouIt'O or 28 jniles. 

The <Hgendra()taiA'awr (or Great Gwen#hiq$i) risen in 
the,hills which occupy the N.E. naglof t!i r c county towards 
Glamorganshire, and (lows Sff. into t aermaitiicn Bay. 
Tl*o mouthis mueli obstntfttod hy the sand, which bay, 
itrlieojjfiu] at ion, formed a dangerous bar, much to tho inju, _ 
of the trade of Kidwelly. Its course is only about l.Uhnles. 


Kganshire^ 
function i 


Its tho liuwe coal of this qualify#* j^Bfird for drying hlp&t 
ises malt rirae small coaMjCalled ctilnJ, for burning 1 1 most<5 


It Uoww firstrto the S.VVjJ'thcn f tlite S.^gid tin 
S 4 p«'Ttl(|yvallcy through which fhuvs is” Jell wo 
does not nmeivo .any considerable foedeis until it 


Towards tile coast thptfcoal is more bituminous, <111101 eem- 
Mfttfltes the piincmlr fuel of the distort- it is mixerMkith 
clay till it acquirer the consistaicqgOjMnortar, and is then 
formed into balls of a moderate sue, which are pilqjjffh the 
grate and'give outfit strong boat, j^ron-stone is procured 
from the coal-measures near J Jar -* considerable 

f n-works,,. The*coal-field of f_. ,’es ip a > basih l '* 

mountain or carboniferous limestone, and the rfdWhern 
jOUtcrop of, this,'limestone crossos CaermarthenshifU in a 
"waving line E. and W. It forms tho coast just,jjit the 
northern part of Caemiurthcn bay, which divides ttfifesul- 
field into two parts, separating that which isJ&rembrolie- 
shire from that in Caermarthcn and GlarnWgiA'ilfaSrea. 
^from this belt of limestone the farmers of this consKoutain 
their lime for manure. Some marble of a blue colour 
slightly veined wilhgwlnte, which hears an excellent piush, 
is quarried in it,: n is wrought into ehunney-p»ees and 
sent tS Bristol. The tombstones in all the neighbourhood 
arc made of it. A 


The old red sandston# which rises from beneath the 


The-JJrfughor rises in the Mynydd Du or Black Moun- mountain limcslono, occupies in tho county only a compa- 
tains, and flowing S.W. forms, during the greater part of rulivcly nanow strip of the surface bounding the coal-field 
its eourso, tlio boundary between Cncrmaiihcnshirc and atid the limestone district to the'north. Ii,widens indeed 

ivi_ii' ' ■ . Tx , i ■. . i it i v.t I .. . 1 . ^aLsSliia ■* . . 


Glamoigainhirc. It is a very copious stream from its 
source, near "Web it has n fall of eighteen led; and it re¬ 
ceives several tributanes. Its ra-timry Ini'- the name oflhc 
river Burry. It is navigable to above Lluughor, which is 


as it approaches Brecknockshire, where it sM¥M* out so as 
to occupy Ihe chief part of that county. ih^Tovvy above 
CaermartUen flows near the boDfifflary of theBatidstone belt. 
Clay slate and grauwacko slate underlie, the sandstone, 


off the Gltuaiorgntisbire side. Its length, from its suurco to and rising from beneath it occupy the rest of this county. 


tli? placftwhsiye tlio mstuary opens into Caeimaithen bay,is 
about gSmiilM. It has been supposed that the IJoughur 
really issues n‘om a lake near the Gaermartlicnshire Vann ; 
bud tne supposition was confirmed by the circumstance 
that some husks of corn thrown into tho lake reappeared 
six’hotiys afterwards at tlio apparent source of tins river. 
Tho Teify divides this county from Cardiganshire. 

There arc no lakes of any extent in Caormarthenshirc. 
One on Mvnvdd Mavvr (thi great mountain) which over- 


anil also those of Cardigan, Montgomery, Radnor, and part 
of Salop. (Conj boure and IMiillips's Genlngy of England 
and Hides ; J Iran lies of England and Wales ; Greenough's 
Geological Map; Walker’s do.) 

Divisions, 1 owns, tf-c. Gough, in his additions fo Cam¬ 
den, savs that Caermarthenslnre contains six hundreds ; 
hut this is not correct. There are altogether eight hun¬ 
dreds, viz., Cathinog and Cayo in tho N.. Porfcdd in the E., 


One on Mynydd Bfowr (thigreat mountain) which over- lsketitien m the S.E., Carnj|allon and Kidwelly in the S., 
look* the valley of tho Towy is of circular form, about half Dcrllys in the W. and S.WiTand Elvct in the N.W. The 


a mile aerols,-*md abounds m fine perch and other fish. 
Another lake of very limpid water lies at tlio foot of the 
steep declivity of the Cacrmartbensliire Vann : it is remark¬ 
able fpr the beauty of the M’«®*ry by which it is surrounded, 
lls greatest depth is sixteen fathoms, and its greatest dm- 


tlireo hundreds of lskemieti. Camwtillon, and Kidwelly 
form a district distinct from the rest of the county, having 
a coroner of its own. ■ 

There are in this county ono borough, Cuermanhon 
(population 0 P 5 .V), with its enntributary borough Llanelly, 


meter nhout a rode; if. abounds with fine porch and cels of m\ market-towns, besides the two already mentioned; Kid 


extraordinary size. It is tho source of the Sawddv, a welly, L.iughurne 
feeder of the Towy. and Newcastle Ei 

Trfero are properly only two navigable rivers in the I.lanelly is situ a 
county. i(i«$Towy and the Tave : the navigation of the Lloughorj it is If 
’"l.lougi.ct aim the (Iwendiactli Vavvr is confined in reality l.luugftbr Ferry, 
to tin ir costuurics. There is one short canal, front Kidwelly houses aro tolvra 
to Llanelly, with a cut to l’einbrey Harbour; one (the Klhvv, is an irreg 
Caormarthenshirc) railway, sixteen miles long from the nated by it'spire, 
limestone quarries of Ca->U*11 y Garreg to Llanelly, vdfierc The population 
a stutilj,,thick fuc.sliipping; and another (the Llanelly) the town and the 
railway, lil^o nime I ban two miles lung, wait a dock or hamlets of Bervv ic 
basin at its 1 ' termination at Mach) ids pool noar Llanelly, fcvvell the populnti 
These rttfttoads are chiefly designed for conveying the is mentioned ns a 


mineral produce of the coifilftry to the sea. It is flourishing, and has an increasing trade. The 

Ck<ttaWrthfenfl1ure uwinterscefed in ulmost every direction collieries employ 500 persons; tho coal, which is of flue 
by tumjnke-roads. Two mail-roads, both leading lo Haver- quality, is exported to France and to the Mediterranean for 
foM«4st and Milford, cross the comity : one passes through steam-boats. There are some copper works ; the ore is iw- ! 
Oiford, Gjfrucester, ahl Brecon, enters Caermarthenshire ported, and the copper cakes and sheathing exported. There, 
baR ratto Trecidttte #nd Llandovery, and runs by Llandovery ore two iron foundries, but neither Mem of jBuch import- 
dW^ndilovayr to Caermarthen ; the other through Bath, antje. There are three docks for Shipping, and a fourthxin 
<1, Cowbridgo, and Neath, enters Caermarthenshire course-,of construction. A canal and tram rSud tmalUe 


welly, L.iughurne, Llundilo-vawr, Llandovery, Llangadook, 
and Newcastle Ernlyn. 

Llanelly is situated upon tlic river Burry, the (estuary of the 
Llotighur; it is little more than ton miles from Swansea by 
LlougAtbr Ferry. It is irregularly bmlt, but some of the 
houses aro tolerably good. The church,Indicated to St. 
Klhvv, is an irregular edifice with two steeples, one termi¬ 
nated by it' spire, the other by an embattled turret. , 

The population of the principal hamlet (Boroughllk 4\1 $; 
the town and the parish church origin this : thwwther four 
1 mm lets of Bervv ick, Gl)n, Ileiigoed.nml Westfa (ir Wesrooc, 
(swell the population of tho whole parish to 76-ffi. Llanelly,,, 
is mentioned us a borough (own in the reign of Edward IL 


they run by St. 
a hire. Frompai 


Cacrmarthen^wwhero these tw 
St. Clears and Tavernspi*e ii 
C^crfaaitben 4 -tujnpike-road 
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into Pembroke- houses^ and "feew? free-sehoolB. 
d juns to abticnt camp suppo^ to be British. 


al - dLsentib g meatlng- 
Near the town is «f 
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^ Kidwelly or Cydweli, t borough^ji upon tltp Q&gndraetb 


VeclAn or lesser Gwein draath, 
Gwewiraefch Vaw*. 'It is divided 
Kidwelly, on the eastern or left 
Kidwelly on the western bank., 
surrounded with Wells, and had f 
gates is yet sttinding. this towhsM, 
Uoa ofiftiew Jfidweliy beiof^tbiind 
trade J^wji^i^Mtarwr 
obstructing we 


r its jun^ttiyif with the, 
two townsl|ftljg, New 
;of the riye(pa$il Of' 
" Kidwelly was otii 
e, gates; one of these 
derayed^Wie situa: 
convei^nt. Tlie 
declined, owing w tho sand 
river. The church, dedi¬ 



cated .to ..tint Virgin Maf^If-.ftT the now town, and is an 
antwdpnrtruotiirC vary wipjjpicontaining an mule jgjd t"% 
nuM9‘$r«nsept* : there if a tower nKthe western CTtl sur- 
mtmni«l by a spire ;l65 feet in heif^jk There is a _goo; 
stone bridge over tljg Gwendraeth VfleWi. The amd! 
castle occupies a rocBjtt-jninenee on the western side of the 
GwendjjMJtli Vecban .* its external apwjaranec ia-grand and 
imposing 1 ; it is on thajjwhole in good®ffreservation* several 
of the apartnumts hi V$S, <K>ire, with their arched roofs yet. 
'Unimpaired, Mid: '.the staircases being 4n tolcrabkt 

eomJifipril .The magnificent gateway toward the west, which 
formed-the principal entrance, is also yet standing. Thq 
grouuijilan of this dastle was nearly square, with a large 
tow^pK each corner, and several other towers of smaller 
dimS^jjis.s^’his fortress is said to have been built about 
the fift eleventh century by a Norman knight who 

had Wfratfed in the conquest of Glamorganshire. There is a 
freo-wbqcS, the master of which has a small salary from the 
eorprtilttibu. The living is a vicarage iftJthe gift oftbe king. 
Lcland n|jmlions a ceil of black moiias of Sherburefte as 
being here in li is, time: there are some slight reintfflls of 
tins or some other religious use. Kidwelly Ipis sevorsl 
dissenting meeting-houses. ® 

Lnugharno is on tho right or S.W.bank of the ocstuary of 
the Tuve. It is about three miles to the left of the road 
from London to Milford ’'fronting off at St. dear's bridge), 
1-4 miles .ftriSifjUaermartheil. The town is built on tho 
edge of-a ffpMi,- open to the sea, and harked by high 
grounds: it is de'Shpall exffrff, but contains a considerable 
proportion of respectable houses. The parish church, 
dedicated to St. Martin, is large and handsome, and 
w illi the eliurcli-ynrd (which is on a declivity, affording a 
rich view from the upper pari) adds greatly to the beauty 
of this sequestered place. The castle of Laughaine is a 
very picturesque and noble nun. When Mr. Malkin 
visited it in ib()3 the proprietor had laid out the inner court 
us a garden, and tilled one of the towers with evergreens 
nndldjowcriiig shrubs. It.was probably built by some of 
the Norman lords who invaded this coast soon after the 
conquest: it was an object of Ir^pnent hostility in the wars 
between the Welsh and the English, and was again con¬ 
tested in the war between Charles T, and the parliament. 
There gre also the remains of a building called Roche’s 
Castle, hut supposed to have been really a monastery. 
Laugharue is well supplied with provisions. So late as 
the commencement of the present century it was divided 
into t.vyo parts, inhabited respectively by the English and 
Wc)«h, who neither mixed together nor even understood 
each other's language. In 1831 the population of the town 
was.14.23; of the whole parish. 21120 . The anlicnt name 
of this place was A her Coran ( t. c„ Coran-mouth), J'roij the 
Coran or Cowin,.which joins the Tave just above it: after¬ 
wards it was ealUlit Llacharn (or Till Llacharn, i. e , * above 
the great laW) from which the present name litis been by 
n» nipt ion derived. The town of Laughame is incorporated. 
Tnh Iradqtof the place; which consists chiefly of the export 
of butter (Ntt-corn, is ittapnsidevable. Tiiero are several 
dissenting 'proees of worship, and some small endowments 
for. education and other charitable purposes. This town 
w}» the birthplace of an eminent political and theological 
writer, Dean Tucker, who died in 1/99, aged 87. 

Llandilorvawr, or, as it is usually called, Llandilo, is on 
the,night or N. hank of the Towy, and on the high road 
Through Brecon to Cacrmarthen and Milford; 15 miles 
from Caeimnithen. Tho town is delightfully situated, 
hut,.hag iitliik«ttraeW| >n itself, though considerable 
'improvements have beervTnade: the houses, except thos* 
of iqodfern Section, are generally mean, tbe streetifir- 
irregolar, and tire bridge, though not of antient date, in¬ 
conveniently 1 . narrow. The church, in the centra oft' 
town, is dedicated to f t, Tailo, from whom the tpwn get* 1 
name (Llan-deilo-vawr or fawr, the churehfof Teik|'*he 
great) • it consists of two trial;.*. - The r^u-ket of thiptoW 
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a small endowed school, 
htpfce consumMev ur« nad^ in tifparislk 
Within a shore dh^aneo of (his Town 
overlooking tliiiTo' 



woollen*, for i 
Fan einintncO 1 


s thw Ant ent castle of Uynever 

- - r -, w . *8 thd residence of the^antiept' 

princes of Seuth Wales: the remains consist chiefly of tjyo 
towers, one round, (lie other Gqvrife, and th«-walls surround* 
j.tiff an irregular area. Newton House, the presell nians®fi 
of Lord Dy never, is at some distance from Infr castle m,a 
secluded port of the grounds. Four miles S E. of the town 
are the remain d^Eraig Conon or Carrcg Cetineri Lasltdk 
on the river OTmen or Kennen. This ruin is rtmsklenjble, 

. avcral towers and the ams qfcSeveral 
unartmentsiH tliTdato of its origin has much msputqd- 
Not far from thi»is Llatfdttvaeti, a spring one*, rnuuli re¬ 
sorted to on account, of its supp-td m^dicjnal quplitidsk j T 

r efore the passing of the Ken m Act L' fln diio-va^^ka% 
place of election for the county members: it is nivv 
only i™illing place. *’ « ■■ 

The borough Llandovery is on the Braen, a feeder of the 
Towy, near the junction of the two, as well os to tho juoc- ’ 
turn of tho Gwthrig or Gwyddcrig with the Braen. ■"& i* on 
the road from London to Caermardicn, 27 mjfe from Caer- 
umrtheti. The town is pleasantly situated, and has consi- 
dcrably improved of late years. It is in the parish of 
Llandingad, or Llandingat, the church of which.stands in 
tlie middle of the town : the name Llandovery i% t a <;or- 
ruption of (ho Welsh designation Llan-ym DcSIri 6r My* - 
fined, the chin oh among the waters, an allii.sitm to I he sirit- 
ntion of this church near the three rivers mentioned above. 1 
The church has no architectural beauty. There are two , 
bridges over the Towy near the town ; one a stone bridge 
of one arch, I lie other, began in 1832, a suspension-bridge. 
There- arc severed dis4pnting meeting-houses in the toyjft; 
that of the Independents is very large. There are a ha-.. 
tiomil school, an infant school, tfffa sever® Sunday schools,-. 
The population of Llandovery in 1831 wa^?!)*: tliatfof 
die whole parish of Llandingat 2465. The iBarkel on Sa¬ 
turday is well attended. There are six anriWl fairs. 
Llandovery was formerly a conUfibutary borough to Caor- 
marthen. ^ c 

The living of Llandingat is a vicarage,-with the chapelry 
of Man Fairy Brynn annexed; and is in the gift of the 
bishop of St. David's. This living was held above two hun¬ 
dred years since bv the Rev. Rees Prichard, known as Hie 
vicar of Llandovery, and author of a very popular collection 
of religious iioems, called ‘ Camvyll y Cymry’ (‘"the Welsh- * 
man’s Candle ), hut more generally known as 1 Llyfr y 
Finer' (‘ the Vicar's Book ): it is the companion to the Bible 
in almost every Welsh cottage. An endowment left by Mr. 
Prirhjy'd for the maintctiatWe of a freo-srboo! lias been try 
some means lost, and the property has reverted to liissde- I 
sccndants. ™ 

There is supposed to have been a Rum® station in the 
#hmediute. neighbourhood of Llandovery, at Lbigj&.Fair y 
Brynn; and the supposition hat^ieon confirmed by tho 
discovery of several Roman antiquities^ but tlwsyise ufjjlbc 
town of Llandovery is rather to be ascribed to the tfWctnm 
of its castle, which it is likely was built by somo of*(lto , 
Norman barons who invaded tho country soon *tn r tho 
conquest. The castle was ruined during the.ciTil wars 4. 
4he 17th century. There are some remains of it on a hill * 
on the west side of the Bran, consisting of part of tbe kdep 
and some oiftwqrks. 

Llangadock,or Llan Gadog Fawr, is infliovale of.Towy, 
near the junction of the Sawady with that river. It itejust 
tephe right of a branch-road Hading from Trecast's to 
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IJ6Bidilo-vawr,afcout*44: LlandiJp-vnw^, ]ft^iuiand Ca^rttai^ien; tbejsjcond, more inkpd, by Llangwlopb 

a delightful situa\io()L.ftnaT>as‘a very.-i-espccialSe appe*K T and I^aadilo-vaw^, TONlf roads spem *o have united ■* 
ance, fscveraRfif "tlioAttihlses being good buililtiMBp "fbe Maridiinjijm (CadmartheH), and tlience to hav.e teen CMi- 

chdrajb H«ii old*and aubidfciitiial edifle*. TbOi-eJ|*ttiodi|| lUecbao the neighbour’ '.,. fSL David'*),$#*• 

bridge of uye ueb9 owr Hie Xgjry.. Thero ! lT seyi ably in a direction iu?af!f ,dbe•westh'-'SM.hef .Rpsiwn roads 
dissenting meeting-houses. TIimE whs Cage n baronial havo begjgi traced.' Lbmbmdjr* t^maKagiwarAgtl, 

cas^Jnire.v but no part of it iiovrnxwfs. I^rlie iidution arc tin; remains of alfmihh or Roman wkp, : $vvjfo0aUiLniX 
of (M'ftArmi in ISjfi .jr6r!$|76. Coal and ljr ne are of wliichFin 1692, were found 2(M) f JGf»iWt 

gl iieighboilflrb<}^. Tim coal is sent parity by enrly dale, buried ill twoleadt>» i^tea jmHwsdtNtthdtmrfSee 

ganaltiS Sjwin'sea, and expd^jgjLjfrohi tlieneo. The living is of the ground. " 

g vicarage in .thfe^BiA of theJpislu'P oLEf. David's. The Bom^s. Muridunum there spertis to biv^e be^ -ggidtier 
i^ureh,,!# deibMjjhd W St. CaddjjftfxvhlHsb the name; of the RomnrttaUon at LUpfair y B'rynn, near Llandovery fifo 
town js derivfn.'* 4. 'if 1 **P’ above): tins statWms been ascertained by thesttutnter 

Newcastle Ejplyn is bo imitejLwitli the borough of Adpar 8f fftads mcetimLmrc, and by various Roman autiquiliee 
in Cardiganshire, that Stey anf-usualty considered as%ic dug up ; but. itdmme is not knowjdiSltloiigb it,is supposed 
town, and l>o^ are cofhnumly included lin'dcr the name of to have lieen of sotnc importance. t 

Newcastle. They stand on the ban^nf the Teify nr Teh i; After the depnrtWfe of the Rom ape tbis district was in* 
Nftfioastl^on the left or south bank, optl Are^iar on the right eluded in the principality of Ceiadigiqfi (Ca^igan); but in 
bank, and form an irregular sheet nearly a mile |4the 9th century it was subject tomhowt Mawr, or ftalertek 
frog. Tho hoaSOs ape injgenernl well built. There is no the Great, who united the whole of Wales into one kingdom. 
JjSgiicular ..tra^c earned on in tlie place; but it forms sjjjLUpou the division of bis territories among his thritd sons, 
-centre for the Ante of cattlo for the English market; ami in' Ceredigion, including CacrmarthensWre and nearitall the 
th» spring the sea-sale barley of Cardiganshire, which is m rest of South Wales, fell to the lot of Cade)!, the; lipnt of 
high repute, is sold here for seed. StcWe .goal and culm whose government was at Dinas Fawr, or haftevefyajHiero 
are byuwgbt by land from the southern parFof the county Rhodri had built a palace. 

"l»f,,Ciift^artheiu .and bituminous coal from Cardigan, (if The division of Wales among the sons of Rhfltirf, was a 
«$io$ iFi| Invjojpt by sea. There are emvdh cat llo-fairs fatal step; dissensions broke out among the br<l||pB|; Ca- 
in the yep. (Jjourfdari/ Krpnrtx.) dell conquered l*^|jfis (a district between the WS^Ild the 

' ioNewca^e is 225lrtnle» fey in London, through Llandovery Severn), tlie heritage of his brother Merfyn. Bfplras llim- 
.and Lampeter, It is in tlwparisli of Kciinmth, which l«p, self subsequently attacked by Ins other brother Anarawd, 
in 1831, 1 935 inhabitants, of whom it is likely nearly one king of Gwynedd, or Norlh^Vales ; and in this war Caer- 
half.ve in thfe hamlet of Emlyn, which includes ml tow n. marthenshire was ravaged by Anarawd with a powerful 
The olrtpel at Newcastle is a neat modem building. There force supported by some Saxon auxiliaries. Cadell was 
are wimo dissenting places of Worship. succeeded in 907 by his son JAywol, who subsequently 

The hamlet of Emlyn. in which Newcastle is, was in- united (he whole of Wales nnderyhis sceptre \ and became, 
eluded by tfe Reform Act in the borough of Adpar, as under the name of IIvwcI Dda (or the Good), 

Contributory to Cardigan. Newcastle was antiently called celebrated as the legislator of his kingdom. fresh divi- 
Dinas Emlyri (city of Emlyn), and tank hs name of New- sion of the kingdom allcr||j|yvvel% doa‘th'h|poght new 
castle from its fortress being lebuilt by Sir Rhys ap Thomas, troubles ; the occasional re-unions which rcsulfao from meie 
in the sieigUppf Henry \ 11. The situation of this castle, on force weie not. permanent; and to the misery of these civil 
ft sort bf pejimsula formed h) a bond of the Teivi. is very broils were added the ravages of Danish invaders. lu 
picturesque rthe arched gateway, supported l>v two octagon these contests Caermarlhenshire had its share; ami two 
towers, which faces the town, is a striking object. The renmiliable engagements were fought within its borders: 
greater part of the building has disappeared. There, is a one in 1020, at Abergwili. near Caermartlien, in which 
*almon-leap on the Teifi, a short distance below Newcastle, Llewelyn. at that time sovereign of the whole of Wales, 
The village of St. Clear's, nine miles from Caermartlien defeated and slew a Scottish adventurer. Run, who, per- 
towaids Milford, exports a con-Klefhblo quantity of corn, sonaling one of the Welsh princes, had raised a force among 
butter, and other agricultural pnidiiee. 'The parish had the disaffected ehieflatns: another in 1021, in which Lie- 
in 1831 a popiiliSfon of 108.3. Tuere are some remains of welyn defeated two iial.L|p |iunees. who were supported 
an alien prior* of Cluninc monks fottnerly existing lieie. against lnm by the Irish and Scots, but fell himself in (ho 
a coll t8 St. Martin de Cainpis at Boris. St. Clear’s hml actum through trcachciy. This battle was fought near 
once a stfetig castle, the site of which is indicated by ail Caermaithen. Throughout these contests Dynevor con- 
anificial mound of earth. ^ tinued to be the seat of government for South Wales. 

Division!! far ltcrl&a*W'til ami T rg<il purpnsvs .—This Seme years alter the conquest of England by (to Nor- 
Bounty is in the d';rese of St. David s, and lie the most part, mans, ihe great feudal lords, whose possessions bordm-d 
in the archdeaconry of Caermartlien: a very small part, is upon Wales, began a series of encroachments upon the 
in the archdeaconry of Cardigan. The number of parishes, prmeipnlily of South Wales, by which it was gradually 
according to the population returns, is 70; but in the reduced to the counties of Oaormarthen and Cardigan*, 

4 Beaulieu yf England and Wales' this statement is charged even these were for some time in the possession of Henry I. 
as in.m: ivet, and the number of parishes is given at 78, of England. During this possession it is likely that several 
with 12 vhapclries in addition. The county is in the South of the castles built by the Nmman barons.bail their origin ; 
Wales circuit; the assizes are held at Caermartlien, also some of them may have been erected dtintlg gprlier an- 
the Kpiphunv. Easter, and Michaelmas sessions; the mid- oroochnicnts on the territory. A considerable part of the 
summer sessions are held at LlWndilo-vaur. * principality of Dynevor was given up by Henry I, to,a 

CaenniLiiliensliiiv returns t.vvo memhers to parliament : Welsh prince who laid claim to it, and vvhontHbnry found 
before the Reform Act it returned onlyirfme. Caermartlien himself unable to subdue. Tliisjprince appcaii hovvevgr to 
with Llanelly rJiurns one meniher; onoNevveuhtle is united have been a feudal subject of the crown of England. IJe 
with Adpar (Cardiganshire) as a contributory borough to was subsequently again involved in hostilities with jUje 
Cardigan.' Cuermarthen, i- the chief place of county elec- English. The castles of the Norman lords were severalof 
tloufKtlio polling sJulions sue Caermailhwi, Llaudilo-vawr, them taken and partially demolished ; some, of them were 
LlandOvery, Newoustle-Kmlyn, St. Clears, Llanelly, Llan- afterwards recovered by the Normans and repaired. Gra- 
#iiy#sl. dually the princes of Wales sunk into the character of 

Histnfff, Antiquities, fyc — In the most antient period to subjects of England, and their hostilities with each other 
•which the authentic history of this country reaches, it was ami with llie neighbouring Norman lords assume more the 
inhabited by a British tribe, to whom the geographer Ptolemy character of the struggles betwcet^l powerful and restlessho-s- 
gives the name of Hemet® (Atyuprei), among whose towns biliiy for territory or pre-eminence tnau of the tesjatanee ol 
ho mentions Mg^dunum (Mopifoecu,), or Caer-martlien. one nation to the aggression ofanothei;. luthe warsbetween 
The Demetco were subdued, it is likely, by Julius Fronti- Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, and Henry lit., Cuer- 
nus, the subjugator of the warlike Silures, the neighbours marthenshine became the scene of contest ; and in a severe 
of the Demotes. To this Homan general are ascribed two action, the English, who wens hesddging Dynevor, Castle, 
Roman roads, the Via Julia Maritima, and the Vm, /ai£t<v| were entirely defeated by the troops of Llewelyft, ’aided by 
Montana, 'vhieh <yoss iMi county, theifirst near thl* coast, some xhioftuins of SoutMtfflfWes. In the llnnl contest he- 
i probably .through Neath and Lopghor (Glamorganshire), tween Llewelyn and Edward 1. the Welsh were entirely 
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defeated near Llandilovawr, and Llewo'-yn was subsequently ,, 
beast by the English and killed wtffljaapart fedhi bis army. j^r 
When the complete' Subjugation <tf wnlvifabs'k place an the , at* 
rsitjjb of Edward lvi Carmarthen WftfcrM^be seat#f «*urt&. 
ofbiw-wbicif'thiit prfajf «atabp^jw^j|®uth WaUss<^ThE 
subSequentidiWoltsofHibhativeR we^^»|iij , esaeil and punished 
as acta QftrtjMpn* Dftring.the rcvt>tt7d£!0>rain Olyifitltvr, at 
a subseffhmC tJcrthd, Qawmartlicn eifotie was taton by a 
body ofnwnm »ei^ 1 -fc''aup|fmd;' : lhat chieftain. 

Of “preceded tho conquest of 

ti$j£ county possesses several memorials in the 
barontar wlittnS, tbia renitfi’ft»*of which are so nutflifous. 




t««lCiiteHian abbey, ^ m.leftdiai^ of fc e Tara, ’ 
5 oiwhd^sfoundatiort is Muied; italyearty revenge' 
rlifiranhifirtn i&iu; lftH/.' 17 a 1 9 ui uWitti ^ c/l i 


hera, LliftistMfTrtTi, or tttt*|>hnn, on a rock of gveut 

height b'u'pltbe right bank of the Ttnvy. yaar its mouth : and 
Dryslwyn, in the vale iffe Towy, on thirTiglit bank of the 
liver between M'mdMvau&and Caermarthcn. Llan Ste¬ 
phan castle commands* tho "entrance of tho river;’ and from 
it tlidhe.ls a fine prospect on the one side tow at ds Ciiennur- 
theil, and on the nthar towards Tenby in Pembrokeshire, 
across a«finO bay. Timmins are not very rmisiderable. but 
they Mb a most picturesque object, whether viewed from 
tho laJSTyril0water; and there is sudicirnt of them to 
show tliflt tne area enclosed by the castle walls must have 
been lange^ 

Of ttelftonastic institutions of this county there arc 
srarci'Pwtijitprcinains of note. The cec||)insticnl rums at 
CtiemiarmaS, Kidwelly, and St (Hear s, have been men¬ 
tioned ; to those we may add Tullngh or Talley abbey, in the 
valo of the Gorhy. founded by ®hiijs ap GmH'vd, prince of 
South Wales, who died a.d. 1197, for J’rremionr.tratonsian 
canons, possessing a gross \ early r evenue, at, the dissolution, 
of 153 1. U. Ad., or l.'tfi/.-ttte Id. clear; and Alb.danda or 


ffeSi 

im those' 
king by 
"orfcssiMM 
harm- wro 


dis»!titidn tyris ,463/. '17* 2<L,,rftiosi; <jr i 3 Jj. 3s. grf. - 
, ruins are rUtSbrUabldf; „ 

if' **%> J lis <™nt*,tu««ther 

mbrokiSai'd Carnigitoi was held for the 
Rirliwd $&*»' Car berry. Tho parliamentary 
B*cd % hail Were conuM tided by General L*>ug. 
took from tho fo|ft I 'stsJlln^Castles of Udermar- 




ther and Laugburne. At a xr' qftent 

deserted to tho royalists; _ upon.'ll 

coadjutors by Golujsd, 11 oytgi^’severaliikti 
m Caeniutrthenshfil us the$lefoatpd party 
Peniluoke rastle, where they wgjjfe hesiegSc 
and forced to surrender, ;; 

(Beauties of^fag/and and Wa 



laugharne * 
it iWWh bin 
us took place 
ited .inward# 
>y Crotpwcll, 


South Hales; CSrhslu 
Map. and Gieenaugf 
Wales; ConybdSR ay 


l aftd Wales; Malkina Shetehesof 
t Top. Di of. (fit ales &K ri owsmith’s 
dptolocicai Map of kngland ana 
i PPlips’s Geology of pnp&jnd tMCl 
Wales; Parliamentary Reports ; and Paterson's Rouifo.y* 
Statistics. — Population. Cueraimrtbensftlre is chielly tftt 
itgrifultur.il county. Of 23,3(i! males 20 years of age add 
upwards, residing within the county in 1831, it was (bund 
that 12,74!) were emjuged in agricultural pursuits, anil only 
20 1 in matiui'aflprelor making machinery. The latU-rnum-*- 
bgr were chielly employed in weaving woollens', ana worf not 
wnifined to any particular part of the CQUaty. binmj^tt <fot- s 
parsed that mot mere than fourteen weuviHMfesided flSliffty 
one place. The number of persons so employed tpas about 
2tip. Machinery for weaving 
anS Llangoler. 

The flowing summary of tho populiifSo'n ; 

May, 1831, shows the number of inhabitants t 
pations in each hundred, Stc., of the county. 
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The absolute population of Caermavthcu-hiic at each of 
the four enumerations made in this century was:— 


1801 $ 


Ft/raalcs. 

Totnl. 

67,317 

Xuc. yot Cent. 

MU $ 

11 


77,217 

14'70 

Mu ,, 

ii .577 

46,668 

90.2.39 

16-80 


1831- S3 52„057 100,740 1T54 

Showing an increase betwtten the first and last enumera¬ 
tions or 33,423 persons, or nearly 50 percent., which is 
nomiwhat-below the general rate of increase throughout 
England. 

County Expenses, Crime , <£c.—The suras expended for 
the relief of the prior at the three periods of t 

1811 Were £23,548 being an average of fir, 1 <f, 1 for each 
1831 „ 27,283 6 0 Jinhabi- 

1831 „ 33,598' „ 6 8 hunt. 

The sum expended for thW purpose in the year ending 
the 2Sth Mahoh, 1^34, was .33,755/. 4»., which on the tap. 
position that tUyipppulalioa has gone on increasing since 
1831 at the same “rate of increase a* in the ten preceding 
yaari, h an akerage qj 6». id. for each inhabitant, Alt 
tbe«a averages ore below those for tjio whole of England 
onAWales. ' j - H ■ 

W wmtaiw&wUlua 6 m SiSfy fot poors' tats, wtmty ( 


rate, and other local purposes, in the year erqlipg 25th 
March, 183,3, was 44,587/. In the same year there was 
expended— £. ~ 4 . "• 

For the relief of the jioor . . 36,251 19 

In suits of law, removal oLpaupcrs, &c. 1,377 4 

For other purposes , , . , 7,303 15 

m . , 4^Wt8 

The desenptions of property assessed foruociir purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. 3’he total liwount levied iif'that year 
was 43,394/., and the expenditure was qg|.follows#- -■ 

For the relief of the poor . . . 33,755 h 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, See. 1.850 3 * , 

For other purposes . . . • . 7,807 )7 

£4.3.413 4 

A raving has therefore been efl'eelcd of nearly 7 per cent, 
in the expense of jelieving tho poor, but t)i*oi tier expenses 
have inrreasod, and therefore the saving on the whole 
■ametmt is only about 3J per cent. , , *, 

l’he number of turnpike trusts in Cacnuartlienshire, in 
W29, was 10. and the length of rbwls um* their charge 
319 adds: the annid inewue ariaing Hoot %» toll* and 
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parish composition waft 

' * * '«■- 

. . Tho countwesjpe 
Of tho rdkj; O&^te j. 

g.pmleviWl' for’county rate, 5i 18% was - 1 , .M 

Theifeumber or persons cfiurge%|yittt' criminal offence's iti 
Cuermarthenshire, in the threw iSpteniria^', periods ending 
with 4 8203d 827, ami 18,34, vimre 164, 147, and 2«8 respec- 
? lively, Being an average of ft annually in the first period, 
of si in thSpsccotjd. and ofj. 38 in the third period- Thu 
numbers of persons tried at quarter-sessions in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, vverejp.#3, and fligegpeottyely. Of these the 
number whatBaaScouimitted « r«‘ 

A 

• Felonies were ^ 

Misdemeanors ... 

Of wUoh»were convicted 
Acquitted 



(the thwn 
Upq&’flha 
‘ if gives 
»d Bala. 

Dp (Itin. 
Itecseeted 

‘The in- 




1831. 

17 

6 


m 


nets. 

is 

23 

10 


1833. 

0 


"he tqtul number of persons chared with crimes at the 
sizes and sessions, 11^,1835, was 38; of these 1 were 



m- e 

'<1 -vr^- ^ j , 

1,18/., and the annuM Lending libraries ofJVboks are attached to four schools in 

i Hr‘ the county. - - 

idlture for various purpose^ exejusive A RVjt>l«t. fr CA12R- 

per, wasj2480f. 0 *. IHli in-fiss. fodbiess in Arfe’d), Aptown in 

: rate, jfr wad 458®L# •«, ,y^p| denar (Strait, the capitalv'of the 

~ name, 285 miles ttom London, ,b; 

It is ill 53° S' N. lat. and 4° 14' wj 
The rPfcinius of the Homan* sti 
Anton.), known by tho name of Gal 
In the read leading to tho churoh of 
p.irisMilaernarvou stands. They cre ate 

towtcfifld consist of aumo fragments of the . JRI _ 

Insure was of an oblong form, and comprehended about six 
*r«veii acres, on the summit of a small elevation on tho 
east or right bat* of tho river Seiont". A Homan road is 
still traceable leading to Dinas Dinorddwig, a Homan sta¬ 
tion u few miles tiAtfoc K. On the West bank of the Seiont 
is a Roman fort still nearly entire. The walls are about 
Is 11 or 12 feet high and 6 feet thick, with three parallel rows 
.... . of circular holes about three inches in diameter rurdfiwg all 

jfcncos against the person, 8 against property commiltejLi round tho walls. Where the lacings nro dilapidated the 
3th violence,, and 26 offences against property eommittom| peculiarity of Roman masonry is easily discoverable; Near 
1 Without violence ; of which 10 were cases of simple larceny, on,, onvnnr of tho work is « heat, of stones which nnee Slwmetl 
)* of arson, 6 of robbery and housebreaking: there were 
'8 eases of.murder. Of the persons charged with offences 
\Vgre fetnnles. ag 

tfimp, UtSMSld read and write, 5 could i$ud only, anil 


one corner of the work is a heap of stones which once Igrnted 
a circular tower, and the foundations of simjJkir towers are 
visible at the other corners. ‘ '*?•'’ ■ 

The present town of Caernarvon is probably the, repre¬ 
sentative of the native town, which was adjac'cntthhllie Ho¬ 
man station. Thq-siluutioii appeared to Edward fi»mlYOUr- 
able one for erecting a fortress to curb his iiewlipj$tait]ucred 
subjects, the Welsh. In 1282 he commenced the budding 
of Caernarvon rastle, and i%h»b been said, notwithstanding 
its extent, to have been built'withm a year; a more authentic 
record, however, speaks of its building as having occupied 
twelve years, and the revemmamf the archbishopric of 
York (which was kept vacant gP&time to, serve this turn) 
were appropriated to defray the co#t: °f Segon- 

tiurn furnished a part of the materials fajjne stone was 
brought from Anglesey, andjiulier materials from Vuenol, 
between Caernarvon and Btn^for. John de Havering was 
appointed the first governor, and was ft) keep up a gar- 
i isun of MO men. In this castle, in 1284, the first English 
• l’rineo of Wales,' afterwards the unhappy Edward II,, was 
born. 

Upon arising of tbo Welsh in 1294, under Madoe, an 
illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Caernarvon 
f.iMioaud town were taken by the insurgents, the English 
inhabitants massai red, and the place burnt. In the insur- 
ieetioii of Owam Glvndvvr it was defended fur the king 
Henry IV. by two Welsh^aptains. to vvliorn it had been in¬ 
trusted. In the civil war of Charles I. and the parliament 
the castle, which was in the hands of the royalists, was taken 
by captain Swanley, a parliamentarian, with 400 prisoners 
and a quantity of arms, ammunition, and otlter booty. It 
\v is soon however retaken hy tho royalist*. In 1646 it was 
again besieged by the parliamentary forces under generals 
M\ non and Laugliarne; and Lord Byron, the governor, was 
reduced to surrender, though upon honourable terms. In 
164 8 General Mytton was besieged hero by a force under 
Sir John Owen, but the approach of a superior force obliged 
Sir John to raise the siege, and liis defeat shortly afterwards 
lod to the entire submission of North Wales to the par¬ 
liament. - 

Caernarvon occupies a peninsula formed by! the Mettai 
strait on the north and west sides, andi^e- {j-Mbtlt On-Jlio 
south. The town is walled; the walls are detaflfed by round 
towers, and had originally only two gales: other openings 
have been subsequently made to form a communication with 
the suburbs on the eust, which have so far increased as to 
make a new town. The town walls unite with the castle, 
which is on the south side of tlte town on tho banks of the 
Seiont; the streets are narrow but regularly laid out, cross¬ 
ing at right angles, and are well paved and lighted. The 
quay is on the south aide of the castle, extending along the 
Seiont, and tliere is a terrace outside tho town wall and 
along tho shore of (Ire Menai, extending from t he quay to the 
north side of the town. There is also a pier projecting into 
the Neiont, - g,; • ‘ 

The town-hall is over one of tho anuettf aates of the town. 
The county hall, in which the assizes are lield, is a-eommo- 
dious building inside; the county prison is small. ' There 
are a new market-house and a corn-market, formerly used 
as the genoi'aff mafkeGhempiand shambleR. The chapel: of 
case for Caernarvon is M this parish of LbmbeMig, ’(tho 


KVlroithorKad nor write, in which latter number all 
sfhtCfonmles are included; the degree of instnutniu of tile 
iremuiniiijSgS could not bt^ascertaiiicd. The prnpovtioiupf 
tlie dffjiiidcrs to the population in 1835 was 1 in 2651. 

There is ago savings-bank in the county ; the number of 
depOthors Owl amount of deposits on the 20tli November, 
)8')i^n33. and 1834, were respectively,— 

Kilt ISM Kit 
’ ^Number of depositors . . 281 251) 378 

..j. Amount oT deposits . . £8535 7653 7002 

Vj Education .—The following abstract of the number of 
Ofhfipls, &c„ in Caermartlionshire, is taken from parlia¬ 
mentary returns on the subject given in 1835 

' 1 'V''' Scho®l, S.liolare TcIjiI. 

Infant Schools . 5 

.Number of infants at such schools, ages 
from 2 to 7 jears, sex not specified . 


130 


Daily Schools .Hit 

Nufnber of children at such sehools^iges 
"] 'from 4 to 11 years: ■ 

& Males ..... 
Females .... 

Sex not specified . 


Jilt) 


Total of c 



1024 
) 182 
2700 


— 587 


106 


0005 


207 


Schools .... 

.. „„ , on under doily instruction 

Sunday Schools . J . 

Numbor of children and others at such 
school:— 

Males. 

Females .... 

« Sex not specified . 

-J 54,41G 

Those children who are both in the Sunday schools and 
the day 1 Schools are entered twice in the foregoing abstract. 

Maintenance^)/ Schools. 


3771 
3101 
1 1,544 


Ddxrriptlori of 

tMKKiIdyk’ 


Hy endowment.j Hy atilm:rl|vfl*n j 
totals. I s ' I,M ' 


aa 


il^j *Ji 


linMra 

Sclio- 


1 

U 

19i 


40 4 

8 Hrl, lL*a 
17.648! 


90 

39M4 

3G4 


10G1 212 ; 18,526 


308 

88 


3!W 


Mum Sch#« 

, |JuUy s>cUool| 

SntMiy Scliwhi 

' if 

^ Tolttl.s, 

Schools established by Djasenters included in the above. 

Scluxila. &lIiu1ui i. 

Infant schools ...... — — 

Daily schools ...... 11 400 

Sunday schools. 138 12,739 

Two boarding schools are included among the 161 daily 
schools. 

The schools established since 1818 are— 

Infant mid otlidf daily schools 65, Containing 2945 scholars. 
Jtoday schools . . V 178, ‘ #f 12,66# 
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church of which is at some distant), and has been mud wft$ds Tfllqngits aide. From thp foot of pMHnaen-mawi'tba 
enlarged and improved of late yearly Lafan sands extend towards Bangor, and Contract the navi. 

The external wMls of the costlo ^ra nearly entijre, enclos gable part of the otherwise wide N.E. entrance of the Menai 
lug, a apajfcvpf^apl'iieres, of ; arr OW»hg shape: Jfiey a» ch*htwd*"S.W. of Caernarvon a,tongue oftow lftttd pvojects 
fitim' eio^tei W»''»et:'Uiick, aiwWgwe within their thief- ^ito-tlie Blenat^and, wiU) its connected sands, harrows the 
ness loop-holej^for the discharge o navigation of th«t oh anffi in the S.W. entrance. Foiseveral 

arrows. 3Kg5SWgfc<he circuit of the walls numerous em miles S.W.frogi this mgue of land the shore is low, but 
battled lifjplij Jw'tfflrrilil : these towers are byno means though the mountains afterwards approach the sea, the shore 
of uuifongSnmLuunin are, pentagonal, while others have is not steep until we approach the S.W, extremity of the 
six gr .ei|HSjPSip> 1 The' Bugle tower, so called from the county, whore the Braich yJPwU, the promontaSy of the Can- 
tlgdyh pf i j^ ; jfttigle , cdrved on it in stone (supposed tp bee" cani (Kjryicavwv aepaw) of Ptolemy abruptly rises from the 
Roman origin and transported berg from the ruih#hf So- ocean. Before reaching this craggy ftbasjfethere are niuna- 
gontium), contained the apartment in which Edward II rous little, creeks or inlets which form safif - 'retreats for the 
was born. The principal entry to the ‘castle is by a gate- fishermen of the coast.; about this pint is abundance of 
wav originally defended by four portcullises, under a massy samphire, which sheep and cattlaeagerly feed on and grow 
tower, on the front of which is a statue of Edward I. in a very fat. The -fish caught hereabouts are the barring; 
menacing posture; another is ca)led«*iQueen's-gate, from the lobster, and thei-dory. Opposite to the headland-of 
Eleanor, the queen of Edward I., having entered by this gate Braich y Pwll (*;tho3|mall island of Bardsey, on which War 
when she came hereto lie in. The interior of the castle is a religious establishment of vciy early date. "• 
much dilapidated. The south-eastern l>oundary of (he county between (lie 

The population of the parish of Llatibeblig in 1831 was two extremities is more irregular than that to the N.AV. : 
7G42, of whom the bailiffs computed 6877 to be within the nearly half of it is washed by the sea. From Braich y Pwll 
boundaries of the borough of Caernarvon, but these boun- oastward are the bay of Aberdaron, the headland of Pen* 
dai'ioitjtiJttond. in some directions two miles from the town rhyn, with the island of Ynys Gwylan, the dangerous bay 
There is hr manufacture of am importance : the chief trade of Hell's Mouth, and the headland Penrhyn lid. From 
is the exportation of copper ore and of slates from the quar this headland tho coast stretches to the N.E., being for the 
vies of Lltthoi-ris and Llanllyfni in Ihe interior. The trade most part low and sandy, especially at thifapint where Cscr¬ 
ims beWK niucli enlarged since the removal of the coast narvonshire and Merionethshire meet, where a sandy inlet 
duty up®alafes. Some coast trade is carried on with Li- or wash is traversed by one or two streayn* whicjjj here find, 
verpool, Bristol, London, and Ireland, and there is a little au outlet tothe sea. Across theie sands, a portion of which 
foreign trade. The port has been much improved, and have been reclaimed from the sea, is a passage dangerous 
there is a riul-road from the slate-quarries of Llanllyfni to indeed, but shorter than round the head of the inlet,,. Not 
the town. Carlisle's ‘ Top. Dirt, of Wales' assigns to Caer- far from the promontory of Penrhyn Du are the tyyo small 
narvon two weekly markets, Wednesday and Saturday, but islands of St. Tudwal: on the larger of the two, ndw'iriha- 
other authorities speak oidy of the Saturday market. There bited only by sheep and rabbits, and, in the season, by puf- 
are five annual fairs. Some of tho inhabitants aro engaged fins, was formerly a religious houso dedicated to St. Tudwal. 
ill fishing. *! -' Caernarvonshire is traversed in its whole length by tnoun- 

Caernarvun is resorted to .as a batning-place, and many tains, some of which are the loftiest in South Britain. Front 
genteel families reside in tie town and neighbourhood, the western side of the mouth of the Conwy the mountains 
There is a handsome hotel built by the marquis of Angle- run S.W., receding gradually from the roast, and presenting 
sey, with sea-water baths attached to it. There is also a in succession tho following summits: Tul-y-Ftfh and Pen- 
small theatre, a large national school, and several dissent- maemnawr 0 540 feet). Carnedd Llewelyn (3471 feet). Car¬ 
ing meeting-houses. nedd Dafydd (3420 feet), Glider Veehan and Glider Vawr, 

Caernarvon received the first royal charter which Edward Snowdon (3557 feet, the highest mountain in South Britain). 
I. granted to Wales. The mayor is, for the time being, From Snowdon the mountains vary their direction a little, 
deputy-governor of the castle. Caernarvon, in conjunction so as gradually to approach the coast; the chief summits 
with its contributory boroughs, Pwllheli, Nevin, Cncceith, are Craig Gocb, Bwlcto Mawr (1673 feel), Gyrngoch, and 
Conwy, and Bangor, (the last added bv the reform act,) Kivell (1867 feet), wbieli is close upon the shore. Those 
sends one member to parliament. (Beauties of England and summits may be considered as belonging (ft tho main range 
Wales; Bingley's and Evans's Tours, Population Returns, if tlio Caernarvonshire or Snowdonian mouBjtains. Front 
Boundary Reports.) the main mass of Snowdon a branch, runriing fn tho direc- 

CAERNARVONSHTRE is situated at the extremity tion of the town of Caernarvon, has the summit Moel Eilio 
of the main land of Wales, being farther to the N.W. than (2366 feel). Other branches from the centrgtojhss occupy 
any other county, excopt the island of Anglesey. It is be- the greatest part of the interior‘of the county; Olid extend 
tween 52“ 47' and 53° 21' N. lat., and,3“ 40' and 40“4.>' W. nto Merionethshire. ; 

long., and is bounded on the N. by tho Irish sea; on the The following description of Snowdon is from Mr. Pen- 
N.W., by tho Monai strait, which separates it from Angle- Hant s Tour in Wales (vol. li. p. 170 seq., 2nd edit. Loud, 
sey, and by Caernarvon bay: on the S., it is bounded by 1784). * In the course of our ascent saw on our left above 

the great bay of Cardigan, which forms on this coast the the nrm (valley) Moel-y-Cynghorion, or the Hill of Coun- 
smalier hays of Aberdaron, Hell's Mouth, Ceiriad Road, eil. Pass through Rtrlrh y Maes nrm , and skirt the side 
and St. Tudwal's Road : on the S.E. it is bounded by Me- if Snowdon till we reach Hu'ich y Cuwi Enrynog, whore tho 
rionothsliire, and on the E. by Denbighshire, from which, ascent becomes very difficult by reason of its vast stoep- 
for a large part of the boundary, it is separated by tho river less. People here usually quit, their horses. We began a 
Conwy. Caernarvon* In re is thus on every side, except the toilsome march, clambering‘among the rocks. On tho left 
E. ond S,E:fcWpsl)ed by the sea; and toward the land the were the precipices over 1‘irrn JtrU'iynog, with Jdyn (tho 
boundary is for the most part formed by two streams, the pool) da yr Arddiry at tlieir foot : oil our right were those 
Conwy and another stream which separates Caernarvon- over the small lakosT/pn Ohis, Llyn y Nadroedclsmd IAyn 
shire from Merionethshire. There aro throe detached por- Coeh. The last is the highest on this side of the mountain, 
tions on tho east or Denbighshire side of the Comvy : one of and on whose margins wo were told that, in fairy day*, those 
those, at the mouth of the river, comprehends the protnon- diminutive gentry’ kept tlieir revels. This spuup between 
tories of Groat Orme’s Head and Little Orme's Head. The precipice and precipice forms a short a nil no very agreeable 
form of the county is an irregular oblong, having its greater sthinus, till we reached a verdant expanse which gave us 
diameter or length from N.E. to S.W., 54 or 55 miles; lome respite before we laboured up another series of broken 
and its greatest breadth, at right angles tothe above, about crags: after these is a second smooth tract, which reaches 
21 or 22 mites. The county contains 544 square miles, or almost to the summit, which, by way of pre-eminence, is 
348,160 acres. It is the smallest of the Welsh oounties, tyled V Wyddfa. or the Conspicuous: it rise* almost to a 
with the exception of Radnor, Anglesey, and Flint, Tho point, or, at least, there is but room for a. circular wall of 
population of the, whole county in 1831 was 66,500. oose stones, within which travellers usually take their 

Coast and Islands, Surface, Hydrography, and Contmu- repast. 
nicotians.—' There are no remarkable headlands on the • The mountain from hence seems propped by four vast 
coast, except Great Orme's Head, near the mouth of the buttresses, between which are four deep rwms or hollows; 
Conwy. Penmaen-mawr, a lofty jnountain, rises abruptly each, excepting one., had one or mere lakes lodged in its 
from Kte beach, between Conwy and Bangor; the high road distant bottom. The nearest was EJynnon ££w£or the green 
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util, lying immediately below us. One of the company bad 
tlie curiosity to descdhd a very bad way to a jutting rock 
that impended over the monstrous precipice, and he seamed 
like Mercury ready to take his (light from .the .summit od 
Atlas. The waters' of Ffynnon Lias from this height ap-' 
p eared black and unfathomable, and the edges quite green. 
From thermo is a succession of bottoms surrounded by the 
most lolly and rugged hills, the greatest part of whose sides 
are quite mural, uml form the most magnificent amphi¬ 
theatre in nature. The Wyddja is on one side; Crib y 
Dhttlf. with its serrated tops, on another; Crib Cock, a 
ridge of fiery redness, appears beneath the preceding ; and 
opposite to it is the boundary called Lliwrdd. Another 
very singular support to this mountain is Y r.laicdd Cork, 
rising into a sharp ridge, so narrow as not to afford breadth 
even (hr a path. 

‘The view from this exalted scene is unbounded. In a 
former tour I saw from it the county of Chester, the high 
lulls of Yorkshire, part of the north of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; a plain view of the Isle of Man : and that of 
Anglesey lav extended like a map beneath us, with every 
till visible. I took much pains to sec this prospect to ad¬ 
vantage; sat up at a farm on the west till about twelve, 
and walked up the whole wav. The night was remarkably 
fine and starry; towards morn the stars faded away, and 
loll a short interval of darkness, which was soon dispersed 
by the d»wn "f day. The body of the sun appeared most 
distinct, wun the rotundity of the moon, before i‘ rose high 
enough to render its beams too brilliant for our sight. The 
sea, which hounded the western part, was gilt by its beams, 
first in slender streaks, at length glowed with redness. 
The prospect was disclosed to us like the gradual drawing 
up of a curtain in an amphitheatre. We saw mine and 
more, till tlic heat became so powerful as to attract the 
mists from the various lakes, which in a slight degree 
obscured the prospect. The shadow of the mountain was 
flung many miles, and showed its hieapituted form; the 
Wyddfa making one. Crib y Distill the other. I counted 
tlm time between twenty and thirty lakes, either in this 
county or Meirionydd (Merioneth) shire. The day proved 
so excessively hot, that my journey cost me the skin of the 
lower part of my face before l reached the resting-place, 
after the fatigue of the morning. 

* On this day the sky w as obscured very soon after I got 
up. A vast mist cm eloped the whole circuit of the moun¬ 
tain. 1 The prospect down was horrible. It cave the idea of 
a number of abysses, concealed by a thick smoke, furiously 
circulating around us. Very often a gust, of wind formed 
an opening in the clouds, which gave a flue and distinct 
visto of Liko' and valley. Sometimes they opened only m 
one place; at others m many at once, exhibiting a most 
strange and, perplexing sight of vvntci, fields, rocks or 
chasms in fifty different places. They then closed at once, 
and loft ns involved in d.ukness; m a small space they 
would separate again, and tly in wild todies round the 
middle of the mountains, and expose, in parts, both tops 
and ha“cs clear to our view.' 

The name of Snowdon is the Saxon translation fSn.ip- 
bunc ,>,imw-innuutaiii) of the antiont Welsh name Creigic 
’r ii.ua, according to Pennant. 

t mm tlic small sue and peninsular form of this county, 
and tho consequent nearness ol' the mountains to the «ea, 
the rivers are small though very numerous. Many of them 
rise from or expand into lakos, which bear the general 
native name of Llyn, lake or pool. 

The Conwy or Cyn wy, t. e. ‘chief water'(the Toisobius 
of Ptolemv), rises in (hat part of the county which lies 
between Merioneth and Denbighshire. Llyn Conwy, from 
which it. flows, is one of the largest siieets of water lit 
the county, being about, a mile long and three-quarters 
of a mile broad, surrounded with deep bog* and masses 
of rock, and producing a sort of char or red trout. From 
the south corner of tins luke the river (lows with great ra¬ 
pidity, and making a circuit runs tint north-east and then 
north-west, being swelled by many small streams from the 
neighbouring bills,— tho Serw from Llyn Serw, theClettwr, 
and the Avon Hwch, on the right; the Maehno, and the 
Lcdau or I.lcdcr, on the loft. The fall of the Maehno forms 
one of tho finest though not the largest cataracts in 
W alts: close to the junction of this stream there are 
two fall, of Hie Conwy, one above tho junction, and ono 
below. There arc rapids in the Lleder just above its junc¬ 
tion. From tho junction of the Lleder the Conwy turns 


to tho north, which continues to he its general direction, 
till its outfall. It recojves on the left tho Llugwy, which 
rises in Ffynnon Llngwy, under the mountain Carnedd 
Dafydd, und receives the water of two email lakes near 
Capol Curig. This Llugwy forms several -wySricturesquo 
falls a few miles below Capel Curig, Below theiyunction of 
the Llugwy the Conwy passes tho town of LHnrwst (Den¬ 
bighshire), where the navigation commences, and receives 
on the left several streams which flow from the’ llyns or 
lakes of Caernarvonshire, and render it navigable to Vessels 
of above 100 tons, with freights of timber ana slates., .Jiota 
its outfall the river widens into an mstuary, and flows wider 
the walls of Conwy Castle into the Irish Sea. Its length is 
about 2H or 30 miles, for 12 or 13 of which it is navigable. 

The Glas Llyn rises from the Ffynnon Lias, and flows for 
the most part to the‘south-west into Cardigan bay, between 
Cricceith (Caern.) and Harlech (Merioneth.). Near its 
source it forms a cascade of about 300 feet, and is altogether 
one of the most romantic rivers of Wales. It passes through 
Llyn Gwynan and Llyn y Dinas, two lakes in a most beau¬ 
tiful valley. Tho sands at the mouth of this river were very 
extensive, forming a wash called Traeth Mawr, which was 
dangerous to passengers. In 1625 a design was formed * ur 
an embankment, which should shut out the sca b ml gain this 
extent of surface for agricultural purposes. The design was 
not caiiied into effect then, but lias been since executed by 
a private individual, W. A. Madocks, Iv-q. The whole 
course of the Glas Llyn is about 16 or 17 miles. It is tiuvi- 
galde to Pont Aberglasllv u. 

The Gwrl'ai rises on the west side of Snowdon, and flow's 
north-west through Llyn Cywellyn into the Menai, south¬ 
west of Caernarvon. The Sciont, rising from the same 
mountain, flows in a similar direction through the two lakes 
of Llatibems into 1 he Menai at Caernarvon : the Llyfni. winch 
has its source also in Snowdon, flows west through lake 
Llymiicu-Nuiille into Caernarvon bay: and'the Ogwen 
rises in Mount Trevaen, and flows through Llyn Ogwen 
into the Menai near Bangor. The Seiont, which has pro¬ 
bably the longest course, hardly exceeds 15 miles in length. 

‘ The quantity of water,’ says Mr. Pennant, ‘ which flows 
from the lakes of Snowdonia is very considerable; so much, 
that I doubt not but collectively they would exceed the 
waters of the Thames, before it. meets the flux of the ocean.' 

There are no canals in Caernarvonshire. A rail-road 
connects the Perirhyn slate quarries with Port Penrhyn, near 
Bangor ; and another connects the slate quarries of the vale 
of N anile with Caernarvon. The parliamentary road from 
I Loudon through Shrewsbury to Holyhead crosses tho 
rountv in a north-west direction from the river Conwy, 
near Bcttws y Coed, to the suspension-bridge over the 
Menai near Bangor. From this road there is a branch on 
the right from Bcttws to Llanrwst and Conwy, and another 
hr inch on the left from Cupel Curig to Caermarthen. The 
mad road from Chester to Holyhead enters this county at 
[ i onwy, where it crosses the river by a new suspension- 
budge, and runs along the side of Penmaen-mawr to Ban¬ 
gor, with a branch from Bangor to Caernarvon- The road 
from London through Bala to Caernarvon runs N.N.W. 
fioiu Pont Aberglasllyn and Beddgeleit to Caernarvon. 

Urolngiral and Mineralogical character. —Along part of 
the coast of the Menai channel there is a narrow strip of 
carboniferous limestone, which also forms the Groat and 
Little Chine's Head. A narrow belt of rocks, continually 
varying in composition, skirts the carboniferous limestone on 
tho land side, as to its geographical position. Within this 
again we meet with the old red sandstone, which extends 
along the coast beyond the limits of the limestone, on the 
north-east, from Bangor to Conwy, and on tho south-west 
to beyond the point where the Menai strait opens into the 
bay oi' Caernarvon ; it appears again just by Braicli y PVrll, 
which headland is formed by it. The other parts of tho 
north-west coast, the plains from the shore to the foot of the 
mountains, and the banks of the Cohwv, are' occupied by 
argillaceous schist, comprehending the clay-slate and grey- 
waekfoslate of some geologists; and other primitive rocks 
subjacent to this form the summits of the mountains, 

* The greater part of the rocks composing the Caernar¬ 
vonshire mountains are schistose hornblende, schistose mica, 
granite, and porphyry, including considerable blocks of 
quartz. The western side (of Snowdon) by which we de¬ 
scended is very precipitous,,consisting of homstone, upon 
which are placed a number Of basaltic columns, mwfe 0 * 
less regularly pentagonal, standing perpendicularly to tho 
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plains of the horizon. The columns arc of different lengths, 
'about four feet diameter, with transverse joints from six to 
eight feet asunder, and considerable depositions of thin la¬ 
minated quartz in the joints.' (JOhffaftl “f “ Torn- through 
North fPulos, ink, ly Arthur Adiiji r ’London, 1797.) 

' If fromihiwBttJul ridge of tho Snowdon rhaui (in which 
term I cma&fts'hand the whole mountainous extent of Caer- 
narvonsliiriyfiiHn north to south) .wo proceed to tho Manai, 
it will he fqund’tbM the primitive rocks in mass, such as 
the granitef imaihorphyrios,'occupy the interior and higher 
peaks? to ioe side q/ these* are applied the primitive stra- 
tift^. rOcks, then come tile slates, which terminate in the 
limesfofie which forms tho bank of the Menai. Tito same 
gradation of strata will appear, if, instead of the western we 
examine the eastern side of Snowdon' (>. c., towards the 
Conwy). * The variation indeed is not so sudden, but. per¬ 
haps on that very account is more interesting, as the species 
and varieties of rocks aro more numerous, and in larger 
masses. From tho peak of Snowdon to Llanrwst through 
Capel Curig are found granite and porpb) ly in mass, mica¬ 
ceous schistus, and other primitive stratified rocks; ser¬ 
pentine in large blocks anil of extraordinary beauty, and 
hornblende slate mingled with veins and rocks of quarts ; 
from jtho vale of Lluunvst to Llangollen,' i. e., along the 
valleys qf. tiro Conwy and the Dee, ‘ extend the slates 
which arq/tliere (at Llangollen) circumscribed hy tho lime¬ 
stone range already mentioned.' (Aikin.) 

It will be observed that Mr. Aikin does not notice the obi 
red sandstone which underlies the carboniferous limestone, 
and rises from beneath it. along the banks of the Menai. 
There is a considerable difference between the chief autho¬ 
rities which wo have followed as to the geological character 
of the shore of the bay of Cardigan. Mr. Aikin describes 
il as composed of limestone, while in Mr. Gi ('enough's inap 
there are no indications ot that rock. The omission of all 
notice of the sandstone, by Mr. Aikin, causes also his ac¬ 
count of tho ,nortli-wcst coast to differ materially from Mr. 
Greenough’s map. 

There are copper-mines at Great Onne’s Hoad, in tiic 
vale of Conwy a little west of Llannvst, in the rale of 
Llanberis, and near Pont. Abevglasllyu. Lead ami calamine 
are obtained in tho vale of Conwy near the junction of the 
J.lugwy with the Conwy, and in that part of the countv 
which lies east of the Conwy, MiUstonos are dug 111 the 
vale of Comvy. Slates are found in various putts of the 
county, and form one of the chief articles of export. The 
finest are those on the west side of the ridge of the Snow- 
donian mountains, ami they become finer as they descend 
towards the sea. Nut only roofing-slates and wiinng-slnl.es I 
aro procured from these mines, but inkstands ami other j 
fancy articles are made. Slabs are procured largo enough 
for tomb-stones and paving-slabs. 

Divisions, Towns, fyc. —Caernarvonshire is divided into 
ten hundreds. Tho soutli-west extremity of the county is 
occupied by the hundred of Comuntmaun or C'ymyt union ; 
adjacent to this are the hundreds of Dinlacn or Dudleyn 
on the north-west coast, and Gafllogian or Gyflogion on the 
south-east; the hundred of Evionydd. or Yfionydd, occupies 
tho remainder of the coast of Cardigan bay ; and those of 
UwelvGprfai nr Gwrfai, Is Govl'ui or Givrfai, and Llech- 
wedd Ucliuf, occupy the north-west coast, each extending 
far inland : the upper part of the vale of tho Conwy is 
occupied by the hundred of Nant Comvy, the lower part hy 
that of LlenhWedd Isaf; and the parts on tho coast east of 
the Conwy farm the hundred of Crcuddyn. 

The county town is Caernarvon (population in 1831, 
6877), op the sliqrp of the Menai Strait, 235 miles north¬ 
west of London. There is one city, Bangor (population in 
1831, (if city and parish, 4751), and four market-towns, 
Pwllhoji, Conway or.Conwy, Novin or Noiyn, Criokeilh or 
Criecflith, and the newly-built town of Tremaduc. 

Pwlllicti, on Cardigan bay, lpas a small port formed by 
tlie iestuary of tltree or four small streams, and consists ot 
one long web-built street. * The town appears to he 
flourishing; we observed some new buildings in progress ; 
there are some subscription budding-cluhs in the town, and 
it is proposed to erect a new church, a subscription for that 
PhriJOse haying |»een jraised.' (Boundary Reports.) The 
harbour has .at its entrance a round rock, called Careg yr 
Imbill, j$qdt a mile from the town, to which it is joined by 
* bedS 0 of .sand-hills; vessels of about .60 tons find the 
harbour good. A ociisiderablQjpaastiug trade is carried on. 
The exports are chiefly provision j ; the imports are coale, 
SOftM, jattd vgcioua Articles of .ewtaumption from 


Liverpool, and limestone and a few- articles from South 
Woles. The market is large ;. the market-days are Weil- 
ticsday and Saturday ; and there are six annual fairs. 

PwjUgili is in tine parish of Denio, which had in 1831 a 
pnpqlatinh of 2091.. The town has a corporate charter, 
•granted hy Edward prince of Wales (the Black Prince), 
and confirmed by Edward III. It is a contributory borough 
to Caernarvon. 

Conway, or more properly Conwy, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Abor-Conwy (Conwy-Mouth), is. us its name imports, 
near tho mouth of the Conwy, on its left bank, 223 miles 
N.W. of London by 'Whitchurch, Wrexham, Mold, and 
Denbigh, winch is the shortest road. 

Some antiquaries have proposed to fix here the Conoviitm 
of Antoninus; but the general opinion identifies Conovium 
with Cuei-Khun, five miles higher up the nvcv. Edward I. 
completed a rustlo.in 1283, winch lie built in order to bmllo 
his new subjects tho Welsh. Soon after its foundation, A ». 
121)0, the king was besieged here by the native-, in their 
revolt under Madoe, an illegitimate son of Llcwclv u, anil 
reduced to great extremity by famine before the place was 
relieved by tho arrival of a fleet with piovisions. When 
Richard II. mustered his forces to oppose his rival Ruling* 
broke (afterwards Henry IV.), after disgusting his adherents 
and weakening liis forces by delay and fickleness, lie on a 
sudden quitted his aimy by night and piivutvly sheltered 
himself in Conwy Castle, from whence he was soon after¬ 
wards allured ami delivered into the power of his enemies. 
In the civil war of Charles I. the castie was garrisoned tor 
him hy Williams, archbishop of York, who appointed his 
own nephew governor. Irntaled however at being super¬ 
seded in the command of North Wales by Prince Rupert, 
the archbishop went over to the side of the parliament, and 
assisted their general, Myltun, in the reduction of the tovvri 
and castle. The town was stormed m August, HUG, and the 
castle surrendered in the following November. All tho 
Irish among the prisoners were tied buck to back and 
thrown into the nvor. The parliament re.-peeled this noble 
edifice when they dismantled most other castles in Wales; 
hur the roofs and floors were afterwards remov -.d hy tfte 
Earl of Conwy, to whom, after the Restoration, it was granted. 
One of the towers has u large breach in the lower part, 
caused by the inhabitants undermining it. while digging fur 
slates. The strength of the masonry lias kept tho upper 
part in its place, It, Is to be regretted that the practice of 
excavating the rock on which the castle stands is still 
earned on, to the endangering of tho walls and apart incuts. 

This fortress, one of the noblest piles in Bntam, is in 
form nearly a parallelogram, extending along live verge of 
a precipitous rock on the S.E. side of the town; two of 
the sides aro within the walls of the town : the others are 
washed, one by the Conwy, which hero expands into an 
{estuary, the other by a small stream which flows into tho 
Conwy. The walls, winch are partly covered with ivy, are 
of great thickness, twelve to fifteen feet, flanked on each 
of the two sides without the town by four Vast circular 
embattled towers with slender turrets rising, from them. 
The grand entrance was on tho W., towards the town, but 
there was a communication with the river by small advanced 
work and a narrow flight of stops cut out of the rock. Tho 
interior consists of two courts; the apartments are not 
traceable, except in a few instances. Ruinous arches and 
broken walls covered with ivy indicate the extent and great¬ 
ness of tho state hall, 130 feet or more in length, 32 broad 
and about 30 high. 

The town is still surrounded by its antient walls, which 
aro strengthened at intervals by 21 towers, besides two 
towers to each of tlio three entrances. The enclosure of the 
town walls is triangular, having the custle at one angle; 
and in the picturesaue beauty of its situations jew places 
can equal Conwy. The streets of tho town are narrow, 
many buildings in a ruinous condition, and vacant spaces 
in the streets show where others have stood. Tho church, 
which stands near the centre of the town, was once the 
conventual church of a Cistertian ubbey, founded here, 
A.». 1185, hy Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of Wales. Of 
tho three gates, Quo on the E. communicates wall the 
quay and tideway- of the river; the W, gate is towards 
Bangor and Holyhctul; that on the S. communicates with 
a bridge over tlio creek that washes on ono sido the base of 
the castle ruck. 

In the river, about 100 yards from tho rock on which the 
castle stands, is on insulated rock, eastward itan which, for 
About 111111 f mile, extend sands covered by ttanba when the 
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title Is up, liut dry, With the exception of a narrow channel, 
at low water. When the improvement of the eomtnnniea- 
tion with Ireland was under the direction of the parlia¬ 
mentary commisstonors, it was determined to throw a sus¬ 
pension bridge from tho castle rock to that in the river (be¬ 
tween which rocks is a deep and rapid tideway), and to con¬ 
nect the latter with the eastern shore by an embankment 
across the sands. The works were begun in 1822 and 
finished in 1826. The width of the bridge, measured be¬ 
tween the centres of the supporting towers, is 327 feet; the 
height of tile underside of the roadway above llie high 
water of spring tides 15 feet; the embankment, which is of 
mountain clay faced with stone, is 2015 feet in length, and 
averages 0 feet in height above the high water of spring 
tides, rising to 13 feet at the end next the bridge; the 
width of the base at the highest part is 300 feet, the breadth 
at the top 30 feet. The spimg tides in this river rise 21 to 
2d feet. The architecture of the supporting towers of the 
bridge is in keeping with that of the venerable castle, to 
which the western lower is adjacent. (Account of the 
Menui Bridge, utul Notice of Conway Bridge, by W. A. 
l’rovis, Loud. 1828.) 

Its situation on so important, a thoroughfare is the chief 
support of Conwy. There is little trade m the town, which 
is considered to he in a decayed state, with little prospect of 
any revival, unless by the increase of the trade in slates 
quarried in the Caernarvonshire hills. The port is fre¬ 
quented Iv j few coasting vessels, and some limber and 
slate are exported. The market is on Friday, md there 
are four annual fairs, l’op. in J8.ll, 1215. 

The town was incorporated by charter of Edward I. It is 
governed by a mayor, who is constable of the castle, a 
recorder, two bailiffs, and other ofiicers. It. is a contributory 
borough to Caernarvon. The living is a vicarage in the gilt 
of the bishop of Bangor. There are some dissenting places 
of worship, and a school without endowment, for the gratui¬ 
tous instruction of the poor. (See the Hist. and. Antiquities 
of Abcreonwy, $c., by the Rev. Robert Williams, Denbigh, 
*835.) 

Pearl oysters arc found in the Conwy near this town. 

Novin or Nelvn lies on a small bay- on the N.W. coast of 
the county, 21 miles from Caernarvon along the coast. It 
was nude a free borough by Edward the Black Prince at 
the same time as Pwllheli. Edward I. lmd previously held 
a grand tournament here, just after the conquest of Wales. 
The town consists of a few straggling houses; it lias a small 
pmt, but little or no commerce. The church is a plum 
building; and there are, as in most Welsh towns, seveial 
dissenting meeting-houses. The population of the whole 
parish in 1831 was 1725. The market is oil Saturday, and 
there are lour annual fairs. The living is a vicaiago m the 
gift of the bishop of Bangor. 

Tina borough is contributory to Caernarvon. The little 
harbour of l’orlli yr Lleyn near Kevin is supposed to have 
been used by the Romans, as strong eutn m-hiucnts, appa¬ 
rently their work, may he observed in the neighbourhood. 

C'riekeith or Criceeitli lies on the hay of Cardigan. This 
is a poof, straggling place, with houses built without any re¬ 
gard i i order, and having nothing worthy of notice save the 
run if the antient castle. This is probably of Welsh 

(ne.__ though ascribed by some to Edward I , who caused 

s ane repairs and alterations tu be made, to render it more 
secure. The castle stands on ml eminence jutting into the 
sea, and, though never very large, w as probably of some im¬ 
portance from its position. The population of Crieteith ill 
1831 was 648. Cnceeith i9 a contributory borough to Caer¬ 
narvon. There is a free school. 

Tremudor, a place of quite modern date, is on the road 
from London to Cnckcith and Pwllheli. It stands upon a 
portion of the Trueth Muwr, a sandy wash at the mouth 
of the river Gins 1,1m, recovered from the sea by the enter¬ 
prise of W. A Madurks, lisq., who built the town, to which 
ho gave his name, Trc-Madoc (h e, a house, home, township, 
or village). Mr. M. laid out the town in the form of an ob¬ 
long square, having a market-house on the K side, a hand¬ 
some buihlmg, w ith the upper story laid out in good assembly- 
rooms. On the other sides of the area nre well-built houses : 
a church in the pointed style, a place of worship for dis¬ 
senters, a bank, and a good inn are to he found here. There 
is a market on Friday. 

There are good quays at Port Madoe, about a mile from 
the town, to which vessels of 300 tons can come up. Slates 
ami copper ore are exported. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Legal Purposes,—live 


number of parishes given in tho population returns is 6®, 
and there are 5 parishes which arc partly in this and partly 
in the adjoining counties, Denbigh or Merioneth. Of these 
68 parishes 14 are dependent chapel l ies, 2 are not noticed 
in our authority ( The Clerical Guide), and of 2, by some 
oversight, we have no account. Of the Remaining in, 24 
are rectories, 9 vicarages, and 17 perpetual curacies; to 
which we may add 1 dependent cliapelry anti 1 perpetual 
curacy, not noticed in the population returns. Nearly all 
the county is in the diocese and archdeaconry of Bangor, 
some few parishes are in the archdeaconry of Merioneth, 
and one in that of Anglesey in the same diocese. Three 
parishes E. of the Conwy are in the diocese of St. Asaph. 

Caernarvonshire is in the North IV ales circuit. The 
assizes and sessions are held at Caernarvon. The county 
returns one member. Caernarvon is the chief place of 
county election ; the polling places are Caernarvon, Conwy, 
Capcl Cung, and Pwllheli. The borough of Caernarvon, 
with its contributory boroughs of Conway, Criceeitli, Nevin, 
and Pwllheli, and the city of Bangor (tins last added by the 
Reform Act), returns one member. 

History and Antiquities. —There is some difficulty in de¬ 
termining by vvliat tribe of native Britons Caernaivotisluie 
was peopled at the Roman conquest. The neighbouring 
districts of North Wales wore peopled by the' Ordoyices, 
and vie incline to comprehend Caernarvonshire in the terri¬ 
tory of that tribe. Many persons, induced probably by the 
circumstance that Ploleniy gives to the headland of Biaicli- 
y-Pwll the name of the promontory of the Cuneani, Knyvorwi- 
idepov* (or, according to one MS., royyavur), have assigned 
this county to the Cangi. If, however, this he the lube 
against which Ostorius marched m the early part of Ins 
command in Britain [Britannia], its situation could hardly 
he so far W. We therefore cannot agree with those who 
place the Cangi hereabout. Ptolemy does not mention any 
such people, and it may be questioned whether Knyrai’wv is 
the genitive case. That geographer mentions the Conway 
under the name of Toisnlnus. The Romans crossed this 
county under Suetonius Paulmusvvheu they attacked Mona 
(Anglesey), about a d. 59. The Ordovices were not, how¬ 
ever, subdued until the time of Agncola, wlio nearly extir¬ 
pated them about a. n. 78. In tho Itinerary of Antoninus 
two stations within this county are given: Segontmm. new 
Caer Senmt [Caernarvon] ; and Conovium, now Cner- 
Rhun, near Cunvvv, where Roman bricks have been found 
numbed i. eg. x, and the foundations of buildings disco¬ 
vered. The name of this station, Conovium, is evidently 
connected with that of the river ; the latter is called m the 
map of Richard of Cirencester, Conovius. 

In the division of tho territories of Rhodri Muwr, or 
Roderick the Great, between his sons (A.m 877), Caernar¬ 
vonshire formed part of the kingdom of Gwynedd (Latin 
Ycneduciu) or North Wales, allotted to Anarawd. When 
the cessation of the northern piracies allowed the English 
kings (now of the Norman race) to turn their arms against 
Wales,this county, from its remote situation,didicult access, 
and mountainous character, became the last asylum of the 
independence of Wales. It was, however, with tho rest of 
North Wales, completely subdued by Edward I., a.d. 1283. 
In tho subsequent revolt of the Welsh under Madoe, the 
illegitimate son of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, Caernarvon 
was taken, and the English settlers massacred. Conwy 
Castle was besieged, hut without effect. 

Dolbadern Castle is on a rocky eminence near the junc¬ 
tion of the two lakes of Llanberris. It is not ascertained at 
wliat time or by whom it was erected, but it is supposed to 
he of British origin. The foundations of Diganwy Castle, 
near Great Orme's Head, may be traced. Penrhyn Castle, 
near Bangor, is of the time of Henry VI., and, up to the 
period of the alterations made some years since, presented 
a fair specimen of tho domestic architecture of that time. 

Caernarvonshire has very few monastic ruins. There 
was a priory of Black or Austin Canons at Beddgelert, sup- 

S osed to be the oldest religious foundation ih Wales except 
iardsey, but there are no remains of it, It was enriched by 
an endowment of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, prince of North 
Wales, who reigned at the end of the twelfth century. At 
tho dissolution its yearly revenue was 3*. 8rf. aoeording 
to Dugdale, or 69/. 3r. 8 d. according to Speed. 

Statislics. — Population. Caernarvonshire is mostly an 
agricultural county? Of 16,709 males 20 year* of age and 
upwards, in 1831, there were occupied in agrioulturo 8103. 
Only 143 were engaged in manufactures or in making ma¬ 
nufacturing machinery; of these 143 more than 100 wen 
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employed in weaving woollen goods. Tho following summer j* j.l»r Of inhabitants and tlieir oorupations in each hundred, 
of the population jis it existed in May, 1831, sho\vs the luyjv, &c, of the county : — 
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The population of Caernarvonshire at each time the 
census lias been taken in tins century was:— 




PouijU'*. 

Tnl.U. 

Inc. j>er cent. 

1801 



4 1,521 


1811 



49,336 

18-82 

1821 

28.412 

29,546 

57,958 

17-48 

1831 

32,168 

31,280 

66,448 

13 44 


Showing an increase between the first and last enumera¬ 
tions of 24,927 persons, or about 60 per cent., which is some¬ 
what above the general rate of increase throughout Eng¬ 
land. 

County Expenses, Crime, fyr —The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor, at the three periods of 

£ s, il. 

1R11 were 12,403 being an average of 5 0 1 for each 

1821 „ 16,2211 „ ft 7 Miihabit- 

1811 „ 21,205 „ 6 5 I ant. 

The expenses for the same purpose in the rear ending 25th 
March, 1834, was ‘.‘0,13(1/. ,3*.; and assuming that the 
population has increased since 1831 in the same uniform 
lntin as the average of the ten preceding years, the above 
sum a (Ion Is an average of ■>.?. 1 Od. for each inhabitant. AH 
these averages are below those for the whole of England 
and Wales. 

The sum raised in this county for poor's rate, county 
rate, and other local purposes, m the year ending 251h 
March, 18.3.3, was 25,720/. 7i. In the same year there was 
expended - £ i. 

For tho relief of the poor . . 21,31!) 14 

In suits of law, removal of paupers. Sic. 1,240 0 

For other purposes .... 3,399 0 


£ 25.958 14 

Tho descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. Tho total amount levied in that year 
was 25.555 /, 4s., and the expenditure was as follows :— 

For the relief of tho poor . , . £'20,136 3 

In suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. ),3o7 2 

For other purposes . . . 3,469 1 ft 


£•24,97.3 1 

The difference of expenditure in tho two years has therefore 
been rather more than 0 per cent, in favour of 1834 in 
money spent for relieving the poor; hut tho other expenses 
have increased, aud the saving on tho whole amount is not 
quite ,3} per cent. 

The number of turnpikes trusts in Caernarvonshire in 
1829 was 3: tho length of roads under their charge 129 
miles; the annual income from tho tolls and parish com- 
positionAvas 1453/., and the annual expenditure 11107. 

Tift county expenditure lor various purposes, exclusive 
of the relief of the poor, was 19117*185. 8t7. in 1833. 

The sum levied for county rate in 1833 was 25747. Hi. 9^c7. 

The number of persons charged with criminal offences 
in Caernarvonshire m the three septennial periods ending 


with 1820, 1827, and 1834, were 01, 120, and 152 reRpee- 
t | 'clj, being an average of 9 annually in the,first period, of 
1 i in the second, and of 22 m tho last period. 

The number of persons tried at quarter sessions in each 
of the veins 1831, 1832, and 1833, was 19, 7, and 7: of 
these there were committed for-— 


19 : 11 . 

17 

2 

14 

3 

in 1835 


183 


1838. 
fi 5 

1 2 

G G 

1 1 

30 persons were 


Felonies . 

Misdemeanors . 

The number convicted was 
,, acquitted 

At the assizes and sessions 
charged with crimes; of these 1 were offences against the 
person, 1 offence against property committed with violence, 
and 21 olFenccs against property committed without vio¬ 
lence: of the latter number 15 were simple larceny: the 
remaining 4 offenders were committed, 2 for forgery and 2 
for riot. Two only out of the number of persons accused 
were females. 

Of tho above 10 could read and write, 2 could read only, 
and 13 could neither read nor wiitc : the degree of instruc¬ 
tion of the remaining 5 was not ascertained. The propor¬ 
tion of the offenders to tho population in 1835 was 1 in 
2215. 


Caernarvonshire has two savings-banks; the number of 
depositors and amount of deposits on the 20th of November, 
1832, 18.3.3, and 1834 respectively were:— 

13.12. 1333. 1831. 

Number of depositors . 817 7HG 826 

Amount of deposits . £24,709 23,04.3 24.549 

Education .—The following abstract of the sl ate of educa¬ 
tion m Caernarvonshire is taken from returns laid belbro 
the House of Commons in tho sessions of 1835:—- 


Schools. Scholars. Total. 


Infant Schools.. 2 

Number of infants nt such schools, ages 
from 18 months to 7 years:— 

Males .... 75 

Females ... 100 

Sex not specified — 

Daily Schools. 74 

Number of children at such Schools, ages 
from 4 to 14 years :— 

Males .... 1594 

Females ... 1244 

Se,x not spec] fied 75.3 

.3591 


Total of children under daily instruction 370G 


Sunday Schools’;.. . 213 

Number of children and others at such 
Schools, ages from 4 to 18 years 

Males. 860.1 

Females .... 7222 

Sex not specified 8598 

-24,223 
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Among the children 
Lav Schools, and they 
iho abstract. 


^ 2 

n many attend both the Sunday and origfti freon 'lulus,'tbo son of*/EnSai, and consequently 
ay are therefore twice enumerated in ol«med a doiNSht from divine blood. (Sueton. Castor.) 

* " * Juban gfen* is traced bMpTtiistorieaUy jfijjLir.C. 253, or 


Maintenance of Schools. 

H y illy •<ilHn'jipt»on.l f " 


. tttftscMp- «n4£»*r- 
nu'itt frmt i sdiohn 


, Si ltd 

Spill*. 1 | Sf Ills 

1 turn. ! 

Spll<»* 

l.irs 

hrhls j 

Scho¬ 

lars 

Stills. 

Scbu* 

'“"•I 

Infant Schools 

1 

33 1 -- 

_ j 

_ 

_ 

1 

140 

TV-tilv Schools 

14 

6711 3 

120'fl 

4! 

176G 

16 

944 

Sutianv .school 

3 

274 J 207 

23.7519. 

— 

— 

3 

2-0 


in 

m | 210 

23,038) 

41 

176 ft 

30 

1304 


Schools established by Dissenters, included in the above i 

Schools. Scholars. 

I n fatt t Schools ...... — 

Daily Schools ...... !) 2S7 


Jubatj gens is traced ba^liiistorical^y 6*,u.c. 253, or 
b.c. 591,, vbut. the first person jvho bore tlte SiiflBttVtive family 
Buind of Caesar is probably *Sextus J ulius C*sar, who was 
quaestor A.stc. 532, and from whom Caius Julius Cmsar, 
the dictator, may be traced through five descents. ( Trans- 
aciiont of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i.^vt. 2.) 

In pursuance ( of the will of C. J. Coosar, the dictator, 
Octavius, afterwards the Emperor Augustus, who was the 
grandson of the dictator’s sister, Julia, took the family 
name of Qesar. Tiberius Nero, who was adopted by hi* 
stepfather Augustus, also took the name of Csosar. Cali¬ 
gula and Claudius, hie successors, were descended -from 
Julia, the dictator's sister; and in the person of Nero, the 
successor of Claudius, the family of Caosar became extinct. 
Nero was removed five descents from Julia, the dictator's 


Sunday Schools. If>-1 20,393 

Schools established since the year ISIS :— 

Infant and other daily schools 27 containing 1712 scholars. 

Sunday Schools.170 „ 20,840 „ 

Lending libraries of books are attached to six schools in 
Caemnnonshirc. 

CAKRl’II ILLY. [Guamohoanshiue.] 
C.ESALP1N1A, a genus belonging to tlie tribe Cassie®, 
of the natural order Leguuunus®, and especially distinguished 
by the lowermost of its sepals being arched, the up|«sniiost 
of its stalked petals being the shortest, its stamens all per¬ 
fect with shaggy base., and tho fruit a compressed Involved 
bod. The spfeies are treos or shrubs, found in both the 
East and West Indies, with showy yellow Mowers, abruptly 


sister. [Augustus.] 

When Hadrian adopted Ailius Verus, who was thus're¬ 
ceived into the imperial family, Verus took the name of 
Ctosar. Spartianus, in his life of Ailius Verus, remarks, 

• Verus was tho first who received the name of Cffisar only, 
and that not by will, os before, but pretty nearly in the 
same way as in our times (tho reign of Diocletian) Maxi- 
nuanus and Constantins were named Crasars, and thus de¬ 
signated as heirs to the empire.’ Thus tho term Augustus 
under the later emperors signified the reigning prince, and 
Cue-or or Cmsares denoted the individual or individuals 
marked out by the emperor's favour as being in llie’line of 
succession. 

CA5SAR, CA'IUS JU'LIUS, the son of C. J. Ctnsnr 


pinnated leaves, and stems which are usually more or less and Aurelia, was born n.c. 100. on the 12th of Quint.ilis, 
prickly. It is introduced here because the Brazil-wood of afterwards called Julius, from the name of the person of 
commerce is said to be furnished by two of its species. whom wo are speaking. His aunt. Julia was the wife 

One of these, C. Brasilicnsis, is a West Indian rather of Caius Marius, who was seven times consul. In his 


than a Brazilian tree, without prickles, downy Mower-stalks, 
nauicled Mowers, smooth obtuse oblong leaflets. The other, 
('. Cchinata, which is really a Brazilian plant, is a prickly 
tree, with yellow and red blossoms, smelling deliciously 
.ike lilies of the valley, prickly pods, and oval blunt leaflets. 
Both these species undoubtedly yield a red wood, but it is 
oy gift'.means clear that they exclusively furnish the Brazil- 
vood i>T commerce, as is commonly stated. According to 
Dr.. Bancroft, this article is obtained from a tree with a large 
crooked knotty stem, the hark of which is so thick, that a 
fcoo its largo as a man’s body with tho bark, will not be so 
fiifok fi» the leg when peeled; and he calls this specie* 
■C.,Baasilctto. a name unknown to botanists: he however 
states that it is called by the natives lbiripitanga. Now that 
is tin; name given by Murrgraaf to tlie C. cchinata, but this 
ui$fcbor says nothing about the peculiarity in tho bark. One 
authority however ascribes a particularly thick alburnum to 
C.eVhiuaUi. but says nothing of the bark. Malte Brun says 
there are throe kinds of miti/n or Brazil-wood found in 
Brazil; hut he includes with them the C. Brasiliensis, which 
there is no good authority for considering a native of that 
country. Fco aguin refers the sappan wood of tlie East 
Indies (emsalpinia sappan) to one of the Brazil-woods of the 
merchants. Upon the whole it appears that we have no 
good testimony a. to what the tree is that yields it; but it 
is probable th s it is the produce of many species, and pos¬ 
sibly of luoic than one genus, fo, De Candolle and ftp re ri¬ 
gid doubt whether the csesalpinia echinatu is not rather a 
guilumiiiia. It is much to ho regretted that travellers gene¬ 
rally bring home with them no precise information upon 
such points as these ; but for this wo have to thank tho 
system of education in this country, under which natural 
history is altogether excluded from the studies of young 
men. The best Brazil-wood is said to cyme from Pernam¬ 
buco, when: it is railed pan da rnrnha or queen’s wood, on 
account of its being a royal monopoly. (Macculloch’s Diet. 
Com., 182 .) 

CAESAR (Vourop), ilie cognomen or distinctive family 
name of a branch of the illustrious Julian gens or house. 
Various etymologies of the- name have been given by Ro¬ 
man writers, hut they all seem unsatisfactory, and some of 
them ridiculous, except that- which connects it w’ith tho 
word amsaries, properly ‘ tlie hair of the head.’ It was wot 
unusual for the family name* among the Romans to be 
derived from some personal peculiarity: examplos of this 
aro Naso, Fronto, Calvus, &c. The Julian gcus was 
one of the oldest patrician houses of Rome, and the 
branch of it which bore tlie nemo of C«sar deduced its 


seventeenth year ho married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Cimia, by whom lie had a daughter, Julia. This connexion 
with Marius and Cinna, the two great opponents of the 
dictator Sulla, exposed him to the resentment of the oppo¬ 
site faction. By Sulla's orders he was deprived of his 
wife's dowry and of the fortune which he had inherited by 
descent, stripped of lus office of priest of Jupiter (Flamen 
Dialis), and compelled to seek safety by Might. (Plut. 
Ccesar, i.; Suetonius, Ceesar.) Sulla is said to havo spared 
lus life with great reluctance, observing to those who 
pleaded his cause, that tho youth ‘ would ho the ruin of the 
aristocratic party, for there were many Marii in Ctenor.' 

He first served under M. Thermus in Asia, and distin¬ 
guished himself at the capture of Mitylene (n.c. 80 or 79); 
but his reputation suffered by a report (possibly an unfounded 
one) of scandalous profligacy during a visit which he paid to 
Nicomedcs, the king of Bithynia. In the following year 
lie served under Servihus Jsauricus in Cilicia. The news 
of Sulla’s death soon brought him back to Rome, but he 
took no part in tho movements of M. zEmiluis Lopidus, who 
made a fruitless attempt to overthrow the aristocrotical 
party, which had been firmly established during the tyranny 
of Sulla. It is not unlikely, as Suetonius observes, that he 
had no confidence in Lepidus, and that he had penetration 
enough to see that the time was not come for humbling the 
aristocracy of Romo. Whatever opinion may he enter¬ 
tained as to C®sar having very early formed a design to 
seize on tho sovereign power, it is at least certain that 
trom his first appearance in public life he had a settled pur¬ 
pose to break the power of tho aristocracy, from which he 
and his relatives had suffered so much. After his unsue 
cessful impeachment of Dolabella for mnl-admimstration in 
his province, he retired to Rhodes, and for a time became a 
pupil of the rhetorician Molo, ono of the greatest masters of 
the art, whose instruction Cicero had attended, probably 
a year or two before Ceesars visit. 

l'or some time Caesar seems to have had little concern in 
public life, being kept in tho background by the predomi¬ 
nance of the arisloeratical party and the successful career of 
Metellus, Lucutius, Crassus. and Pompey. About b.c. 59, 
being elected one of the military tribunes, he had sufficient 
influence to procure an- enactment for the restoration of L. 
Cinna, his wife’s brother, and of those parotids of Lepidus 
who oiler his death hod joined ftertcrius'&fPbain^Wroetor 
nius.) The following year he was quse&tor fn'©faiiQSafcd on 
his return to Rome, he was elected'JSdiie for b.c. 65; ~Just 
before entering on office he fell under some suspicion of 
being engagedin a conspiracy tty.kill the consuls Cotta jjrnd 
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Tdhjuatug. and offset a revolution. Whether tlitro"roaWy 
was a conspire# nr not maySM- doubted; Gwfar's jdny-em 
it at least is'wStOtifStrly establjilfcd. The office of Atjjjdp gave 
Coosar an opportunity of indflging his taste for lmfKnific 
conce and display, by which at the same tiinHUhe secured 
the favour of top people. Ho beautified the city with public 
buildings, ( .an<li«ave splendid exhibitions of wild beasts and 
gladiators^', Camr, who was now five and*thirty years of 
age, had enjoyed no opportunity of distin|«Wiing himself 
irr'a military capacity: while the more fortunate Pompey, 
Who was orgy six years older, was spreading his name and 
tlydforror of the Homan arms throughout the ,K8st. A fa- 
vourifldo occasion seemed to present itself in Egypt. Alex¬ 
ander, the king who had been honoured with the name of 
friend and ally of the Roman people, was ejected from 
Alexandria by the citizens. The papular feeling at Home 
was against the Alexandrians, and Ciesar thought ho had 
interest enough through the tribunes and the democraltcal 
party to get appointed to an extraordinary command m 
Egypt; But the opposite faction was strongly united against 
him, and he failed in his attempt. The next year he was 
more successful. By a judicious application of money 
among the poorer voters, and of personal influence among 
all classos (Dion, xxxvii. 37), he obtained the l’ontificatus 
Maxjkhus, or wardensliip of the ecclesiastical college of Pon- 
tifloe)t*4' place, no doulit, of considerable emolument, to which 
an official residence in the Sacra Via was also attached. 
(Sueton. Ccesar, 13.46.) This union of civil and religious 
functions in the same person, at least in the higher and 
more profitable places, was a part of the old Roman polity, 
which, among other consequences, prevented the existence 
of a hierarchy with a distinct and opposing interest. 

At the time of the important debate on the conspiracy of 
Catiline (b o. 03). Ceesar was prsotor designatus (prictor 
elect for the following year), and accordingly spoko in his 
place in the senate. He was the only person who ventured 
to oppose the proposition for putting the conspirators to 
death : he recommended their property to be confiscated, 
and that they should he dispersed through tho different 
inunicipia of Italy, and kept under a strict surveillance. 
The speech winch Sallust has put into his mouth on tins 
occasion, if tho substanre of it lie genuine, will help us to 
form some estimate of Coosar s character and his policy at 
this period. The address is singularly well adapted to 
flatter tho dominant party, ami also to keep up his credit 
with those who were hostile to the aristocratic interests. 
His object was to save the lives of the conspirators, under 
tlie pretext of inflicting on them a punishment more severe 
than that of death. But for Cato ho might probably have car¬ 
ried his motion. According to Suetonius, Coosar persevered 
in bis opposition till his life was actually threatened by tho 
armed Homan Equites, who were introduced into the senato- 
lltvnse under tho pretext of protecting the senate during their 
deliberations. (Compare Pint. Ceesar. vui.) Cicero, who was 
then consul, and in the height, of his prosperity and arrogance, 
might, it is said, by a single nod, have destroyed this for¬ 
midable opponent of the order of which he had become the 
devoted champion; but either his courage failed him, or some 
motive perhaps more worthy, led him to check tho fury of the 
Equites. In the following year, during his preetonship, the 
opposite faction in the senate, who were bent on crushing 
CsesnrVrisinginfluence, actually passed adcoree (decrelum) 
by which Q. Cmcilius Metellus Ncpos, one of tho tribunes 
of the plebs, and Cmsar, who strongly supported him in his 
measures, were declared inqapable of continuing in the 
exercise of tlteir official duties. Cmsar still discharged the 
judicial functions of his magistracy, till he found that force 
would be used to compel bis submission to this illegal and 
impolitic act of the senate. The populace were roused by 
this strange proceeding, and Cmsav apparently might have 
bad their best assistance against bis enemies; but prudence 
for the present induced him to check the seal of his par¬ 
tisans, and the senate, apparently alarmed by this demon¬ 
stration, repealed tlieir own decree, and thanked him for his 
conduct. . - 

An affair w«kk happened during Cmsers prmtosship 
caused no lit tWa aindal at Rome. While the ceremonies 
ih hotjl|fe.-f thClMta Dea were performing in the. house of 
rinniiijlRiliflfn'rqnii only could be present, the profligate 
Clodiu^Tputting oil £ woman s dress, contrived to get ad¬ 
mission to these mysterious rites- On the affair being dis¬ 
covered ; Cmsar divorced liiaojvife l’pmpeia, whom he had 
married after the death of Cornelia; and Clodius, after being 


.broughtJo a public trial on a charge of impiety, only escaped 
by briant*# the judicea or jury. (Cic. P.p. ad Att. i. 1 2 , &o.; 
Don. ,jxXviii. 45.) From motives of policy Cmsar did not 
break with Clodius: ho probably feared his influence, and 
atrfeady saw that he could make hitn^a useful tool, and a 
bugbear to Cicero. 

The year 60 u c. was spent by Cmsar in his province of 
Upania Ulterior or Southern Spain, where he speedily 
restored order and hurried back to Rome before his suc¬ 
cessor came, to canvass for tho consulship. The aristm-ra- 
tical party »aw that it was impossible to prevent Ceosar’s 
election; their only chance was to give him a colleague who 
should be a check upon him. Their choice of Bibulus 
seems to have been singularly unfortunate. Bibulus was 
elected with Cmsar in opposition to Luccuius, with whom 
Cmsar had formed a coalition, on (he condition that Luccuius 
should find tile mortey, and that Cmsar should gue him rile 
benefit of bis influence and recommendation, The scheme 
of Cmsar's enemies proved a complete failure. Bibulus, 
after unavailing efforts tq resist the im]ieluosity of his ml• 
league, shut himself up in his house, and Cmsar, in font, 
became sole consul. (Dion, xxxvm. 8.) In order t if stop 
all public business, Bibulus declared the auguries unfavour¬ 
able ; and when this would not answer, he declared (hut 
they would be unfavourable all through the year. This illegal 
conduct only tended to justify the violent measures of lus 
colleague. Tift affair, though a serious one for the hitherto 
dortninanl faction, furnished matter for tho small wits of the 
day, who used to sign their notes and lettersinRfhe 'Consul¬ 
ship of Julius and Cmsar,’ instead of naming both consuls 
in the usual way. 

Cmsar had contrived, by a masterly stroke of policy, to ren¬ 
der ineffectual all opposition on tho part of his opponents. 
Pompey was dissatisfied because the senate delayed abotu 
confirming all his measures in the Mithridatic war and dur¬ 
ing his command in Asia; Crassus, who was the richest 
man in tho state, and second only to Pompey in influence 
with the senatorial faction, was not on good terms with Potu- 
pey. If Cmsar gained over only one of these rivals, he mpde 
the other his enemy; he determined therefore to secure tflpm 
both. He Imgan by courting Pompey, and suceecdatr m 
bringing about a reconciliation between him and Cresses. 

It was agreed that there should he a general understanding 
among the three as to the course of policy; that atFPoinpey's 
measures should he confirmed, and that Cmsar sliotiM nataf-H 1 
the consulship. To cement their alliance more closely; Cm*' 
sar gave Pompey bis daughter Julia in marriage, tlrottgh 
she,bad been promised to M. Brutus. (Plut. Pomp. 4 7.) 
Cmsar also took a new wife on the occasion, Galpurnia, the 
daughter of Piso, whom he nominated one of tho consuls? $$6 
the ensuing year. This union of Pompey, Grasses, and Ofr 
sar is often called by modern writers the first triumvirate. 
The effect of it was to destroy tho credit of Pompey, throw 
disunion among the aristocrats, and put the whole power of 
the state in the hands of one vigorous and clear-sighted 
man, (As to the affair of Vettius [Dion, xxxviii. 9.], see 
Cicsao.) 

It is unnecessary to detail minutely the acts of Cmsar's 
consulship, which rather belong to a history of Rome. 
From the letters of Cicero, which are contemporary evi¬ 
dence, We perceive that the Senate at last found they bad 
got a master whom it was useless to resist.; Cato alone held 
out, but he stood by himself. One of the most important 
measures of Ctesar's consulship was an Agrarian law for the 
division of some public lands in Campania umong the poorer 
citizens [for the nature of these laws, see Aorxrian Law], 
which was carried by intimidation. Pompey and Crassus, 
who’had given into all Ctesar's measures, accepted a place 
in tho commission for dividing these lands. Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, was, through Caesar's influence, and the 
help of Pompey, adopted into a plebeian family, and thus 
made onpnble of holding the office of tribune ; an event 
which Cicero had long dreaded, and fondly flattered himself 
that ho should prevent by a temporising policy. Clodius, 
the next year, was elected 4 tribune, and drove Cicero into 
exile. (Dion, xxxviii. 12, 

The Roman call!,tils, on going out of office, received tho 
government ofat province for one year. Cwsar's opponents 
unwisely madBbnother and a lost effort against hi iff, which 
Only resulted in putting them in a still more humiliating 
position: they proposed to give him the superintendence pi' 
thtf roads and forests. Vatimos, oneof'his creatures, forthwith 
procured a law to be passed, by which he obtained for Cmsar 
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the province of Gallia Cisalpina, or North Italy, and Illyrieum, 
for five years ; and the Senate, tearing the pi ' _ might* 
grant still more, not only confirmed the measure, taanuk- 
mg a merit of necessity, added the province of Gallia Trans¬ 
alpine. ‘ Prom this moment,' remarks n lively modern 
writer (Sohlosscr, Universal. I fist or. Uebersicht ), ‘the his¬ 
tory of Rome presents a striking parallel to tho condition 
ofJ%e. French republic during Bonaparte's first campaign* 
in Italy. Iiy both eases we sec a weak republican adminis¬ 
tration in the capital involved in continual broils, wipcli the 
rival factions arc more inicrested in fostering, than iri secur¬ 
ing the tranquillity and peace of the empire. In both eases 
we find a province of the distracted republic occupied by a 
general with unlimited power—the uncontrolled master of a 
territory which, in extent and importance, is equal to a 
mighty kingdom —a man of superior understanding, despe¬ 
rate resolves, and, if circumstances rendered it necessary, of 
fearful cruclty-w-a man who, under the show of democratic.ol 
opinions, behaved like a despot, governed a province at his 
pleasure, and established an absolute control over his soldiers 
by leading them to victory, bloodshed, and pillage.' 

The Gallic provinces at this time subject to Rome were : 
Galna citerior. or Cisalpine Gaul (North Italy); aiul Gallia 
ulterior, or the southern part of Transalpine Gaul, also 
called emphatically • Provincial (whence the modern Pro¬ 
vence,) .whose capital was Narbo, now Narbonne. The 
Provincia extended from the Mediterranean to the Ge¬ 
henna mountains, and included the modern provinces_,pf 
JE. Languedoc, Provence and Dauphme. On tlie N. it 
joined the lUlobroges, then lately subjected to Rome. 
When Ctesar, in his Commentaries, speaks of Gaul, which 
ho divides into Aquitania, Celtica and Bclgicn, he moans 
the Gaql which was then independent, and which he con¬ 
quered, exclusive of the Provincia already subject to Rome. 

Jn Match r.s b.c., while €®sar was still at Rome, news 
came that the Helvetians, united with several German 
tribes, were leaving tlieir country with their wives and 
children in order to settle in S. Gaul, and were directing 
their march upon Geneva to cross tho Rhone at. that place. 
Cicsar hastened to Geneva, cut the bridge, and raised a 
wall or entrenchment between the Rhone and the Jura in 
order to close tho passage against the Helvetians. The 
Helvetians asked permission to pass through the Roman 
province on their way to tho country of the Santones 
(Saintotugift, as they said, and on Caesar's refusal they in- 
solved to cross the Jura higher up into tho country of the 
Sequani (Tranche Comlfl, with whom they entered into 
negotiations to that effect. Caesar, foreseeing danger to the 
Roniun province if the Helvetians succeeded in settling 
themselves in Gaul, resolved to prevent them at all risks. 
Ho left his lieutenant Lubienus at Geneva, with the only 
legion he had in the province, and hastened back to Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul, where lie raised two fresh legions, and summoned 
three more which had wintered near Aquiloia. With these 
five legions (about 30,000 men) he took the most direct road 
to Gallia ulterior, (‘•musing the Alps by Oecluni (Exilles, 
between Susa and Brianijou), and marched through tho 
province to the country of the Segusiani, the nearest imle- 

i iendcnt Gaulish people, who lived near the confluence of the 
{.hone and Gw Arav (the Saone). Tho Helvetians mean¬ 
time having crossed the countrv of the Sequani had reached 
the Arar, which divided the Sequani from the Avdui, a con¬ 
siderable nation of Celtic Gaul, who extended from the Arar 
to the Ligeris, and who were friendly with Rome. The 
Aidui applied to Caesar for assistance. He watched the mo¬ 
tions of the Helvetians, and having learnt that, three-fourths 
of their number had crossed the Arar, he marched at mid¬ 
night with three legions, and fell upon those who still re¬ 
mained on the E. bunk with the baggage, and killed or 
dispersed them. These were the Tiguriui who, about 50 
ears before, having joined the Oiinbri, had defeated and 
ijjjcd the Roman consul L. Cassius. Ctr-sar crossed the 
Arar in pursuit of the Helvetian main body. After a use¬ 
less conference between Csesar and old Divico the Helve¬ 
tian leader, the Helvetian* continued to advance into the 
country of tho /Edui, and^G*sar after them. Censor's 
cavalry, 4000 strong, composed of Gaulish horsemen raised 
in tlie Provincia and. among the AEdui, had the worst 
in an engagement against 50t) Helvetian lioymen. Croxnr 
(Wovertcl that there was a party hostile tiWlome among 
the /Edui, at the head of which Was Dumnonx, a young man 
■of great wealth, influence, anil ambition, who secretly fa¬ 
voured the Helvetians, although he actually commanded a 


bodfof the auxiliary cavalry under Csesars At the same 
tirlte tfie provisions which the AEdui had pro i*ed to subtly 
StottiwtRomarfnrmy were not foftho.oma tosar sent .for' 
Divitiaemi} the brother of Dunmorix, ihB, who was 
friendly to Rome, mid told'liim nil "lie miip about his 
brother s dottle dealing. Divitiacus acknowledged his bro- ■ 
ther s fault, and obtained Ins pardon. We find afterwards (De 
Bello Gallico. V. 7.j that Dumnorix continued in bis heart 
hostile to thwRenians, and at the time of Caesar's first ex¬ 
pedition into Pptain refused to embark with bis auxiliaries, 
left Censor's camp, was followed, overtaken, and put to death. 

The movements of the Helvetians through thdftjountry of • 
the Aidui must liavo been very slow and circuitous, for We' 
find that Ctesar, after following them for a fortnight, was 
about 18 miles from Bibraete (Autun), which Is not above 
80 miles from the most distant point of the Arar where they 
could have nossed, Crosar, who had now only two days' 
provisions left, gave tip the pursuit, and took the road to 
Bibraete the principal tow u of tlie/Kdui. Thellclvctinns, mis¬ 
taking this movement for a retreat, turned round and fol¬ 
lowed the Romans. Caesar halted on a hill, formed hf* four 
old legions in throe lines half-way up the hill, and placed in 
their rear higher up the two new legions, as well as the 
auxiliaries. The baggage he assembled and entrenched 
on the summit, of the hill. Thu Helvetians, whom Caesar 
on this occasion calls Gauls, for they were in fact a Celtic 
raco, having left all their baggage, waggons, anil families 
in one spot, closed their ranks and formed their phalanx, 
repulsed Caesar's cavalry, and advanced to attack his first 
line. Numbers were vastly in then- favour. Caesar, having 
dismounted, sent, away his own mid all the other horses, to 
preclude all hope of flight, and having harangued his men 
gave tho signal for battle. The legionaries, from their ele¬ 
vated position, threw their javelins with great force upon the 
advancing Helvetians, anil having disordered their phalanx, 
rushed sword in hand upon them. Owing to tho close order 
of the Helvetian ranks it happened that, in many instances, 
the Roman javelins transfixed two shields at once, so that the 
bearers being unable to extricate one from the other, wore 
obliged to throw their shields away and fight, unprotected. 
At last, covered with wounds, the Helvetians retired towards 
a mountain a mile distant. The Romans followed them, 
but were attacked in flank by the Boti and Tiding!, 15,000 
strong, who formed the Helvetian roar-guard. Csesar or¬ 
dered lus third line lo face about and repel these new ene¬ 
mies, while the other two were engaged against the Helve¬ 
tian mam body who had halted and returned to the charge. 
This double fight lasted from noon till sunset, during which 
time none of tiie Helvetians were seen to turn their barks. 
They withdrew at last, ono part to the mountain and tho 
rest to tlieir baggage, where they continued to fight despe¬ 
rately behind their carls during the night,till they lygira 
nearly all killed. The other part, to tho number of 130,01)0 
individuals, moved oft'during the night, and marching in a 
north direction arrived in the country of the Lingones 
(Laugresi : the Romans were unable to follow them, being 
detained three days on the field of battle in attending to 
their wounded ami burying tlieir dead. 

In the Helvetian camp \vere*found written tablets con¬ 
taining the muster of the different tribes which composed 
the emigration, to the number of 308,000 individuals, of 
whom 92,000 were fighting men. Crosar says the tablets 
were written in Greek characters: it has been supposed by 
some that they were Etruscan letters somewhat resembling 
the old Greek, and perhaps introduced into Helvetia by the 
Rhroti or Rasena, an Etruscan people. 

After three days, Crosar marched in pursuit of tho Hel¬ 
vetians, who throw themselves on his mercy. Crosar 
demanded their arms, hostages, and the surrender of the 
slaves and other fugitives who had taken refuge among 
them; and they were ordered to return home, and cultivate 
their lands. The Boil alone, distinguished for their bravery, 
were allowed to remain among the JP.dui at the request of 
the latter. A part of one of the Helvetian tribes, pngus 
Verbigenus, 6000 in number, having marched off in the 
midst of the confusion and darkness of the night, and taken 
the way towards the Rhino and Germany, were pursued 
by Caesar's order, brought back and ‘ flBlMfeas enemies,* 
winch then meant that they were cither'f^Msf jjeath or sold 
as slaves. The Helvetians, who returned home, wefe mus¬ 
tered by Ctesar. and found to be H0,000 iudividilats, men, 
women, and children. 

Crosar says that his principal object in sending the Hels 
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Vetians bu<*it to prevent the Germans beyond the Rhine 
fropr occupying their country und becoming formidable 
neighbours tojte&oiaan provinces. The report of Cmsar’s 
i victory sprea<HWpGy through all Celtic Gaul, the various 
tribes of whitsPSttgan to look up to linn as* their arbiter in 
their internal differences. The AJdui complained to him 
that Ariovistus, a powerful king of tho Germans, being in¬ 
vited by tho Sequani and tho Arverni, between whom and 
the AEdui there was an old rivalry, had crossed the Rhine 
soma time before with 15,000 men, who had «R(sr wards in¬ 
creased tq 120,000, had defeated the ASdui and their allies 
ion great bg^tle, had occupied several provinces^ Gaul, 
exacted hoStages of them, and was in fact oppriSKing the 
countrys> The Gauls described the Germans as an athletic, 
fierce, and formidable people. Cmsar, who, during his con¬ 
sulship in tho previous year, had induced the senate to 
acknowledge Ariovistus as a king und friend of Rome, now 
sent ta-him requesting an interview which tho German de¬ 
clined. Cmsar then required him by message to desist from 
bringing over the Rhino fresh bodies of German^, and from 
molesting the Aidui and their allies, who were neighbours to 
tho Roman Province, and to restore their hostages. Ario- 
vislus replied that as he had never dictated to tiie Romans 
- what use they should make of their victories, he would not 
he dictated to by them; that the /Edui were Ins tributaries 
bv feica-of arms. Cmsar, loarniug that other Germans, 
and particularly the Suevi, a powerful nation, were ap¬ 
proaching tho Rhine to join Ariovistus, determined on 
attacking him. Ho occupied Vesontio (Besan<;on), a 
strong town of the Sequani, before Ariovistus could seize 
it. Tiie fearful reports of the Gauls about the Germans 
spread alarm in Caesar's camp, especially among tho young 
officers, military tribunes, pruifects, and others, accustomed 
to the luxuries of Rome, and who had followed Cmsar out of 
personal friendship (I. 39). Skulking in their tents, they 
lamented their fate, and were busy making their last wills. 
The panic spread to the veterans, and Cmsar was told that 
it would be impossible to advance farther; that the roads 
were impracticable; that no provisions could be collected, 
and, in .-.hurt, that the soldiers would not follow him if ho 
raiscil his camp. Having assembled the officers, he told 
them that it was not their business to discuss the measures 
and orders of their general, ridiculed their fears of the 
Germans, since tho Cimbri and Teutotics, the most for¬ 
midable of that race, had been defeated by the Roman 
arms, and signified to them that lie would raiso the camp 
next morning, and if they refused to follow him, would 
march forth with the tenth legion alone. This was Cuisai s 
favourite legion. This harangue had its full effect, and 
Cmsar marched from Vesontio to meet Ariovistus, After 
u fruitless interview between the two chiefs, which is gra¬ 
phically described by Caisar, Ariovistus arrested and put. in 
ciiaintrValcrius Proeillus, Cmsar’s friend and confidential 
interpreter, and Mettius, who had gone to the German camp 
to renew the negotiations. Ctosar prepared for battle, but 
Ariovistus remained in liis camp for several days, because, 
as Ctesar was informed by the prisoners, tho German matrons 
had declared that their countrymen would be losers if they 
fought before the new moon. Accordingly the Roman 
general determined to make the attack. The Germans came 
out, .arid formed for battle in phalanxes by order of nations, 
the fiarudes, Marcomatmi, tho Tribooci, the Vangionos, the 
Nemetes, the Sedusii, and the Suevi; and they placed their 
waggons, baggage, and women in a semicircle behind them 
so as to prevent escape. Tho signal being given, both 
armies rushed to the encounter with such rapidity that the 
Romans had not tirno to throw their javelins, and at once 
resorted to their swords. Cmsar, perceiving that the left of 
the enemy was the weakest, commenced the attack on that 
point; many of his soldiors went up, and, grasping the 
enemies’ shields, tried to snitch them away. Meantime 
the German right was pressing hard upon tho Romans, who 
were much inferior in numbers, when young Crassua (the 
son of Licinius), who commanded the cavalry, moved the 
third or rear line obliquely to the support of the left, and 
thus recovered the advantage, The Germans gave way, 
and fled toward* the Rhine, which was 50 miles distance, 
being pursued 1 j£wp'~ cavalry. Many fell, some swam 
across the riv4*S|ifes. and Ariovistus among the rest, 
passed it m bpattf SStSovistus’s two wives and one daughter 
were kilfequin the flffeht; another daughter was taken. 
Valerius Proeillus and Mettius were both rescued, to the 
great satisfaction of Ciesar, 


Coosar, having thus terminated the campaign, put his 
troops in Jrijjmr-quarter* among the Sequani,'and himself 
Crossed ■.ttMnssjja to Citerior or Cisalpine Gaul, to hold the 
usual courts for the administration of justice and 1 the civil 
business of the province. ,, 

The campaign of 5? b.c. was against the Belgic Gauls, a 
powerful race of German origin, who had been long settletyja. t 
tha country between tpe Rhine and the Sequana (SeiuW£ 
Alarmed by the advance of the Romans through Celtic Gaul, 
the Belggfcfiml, during the winter, formed a confederacy, and 
-prepared themselves tor resistance. Csosar, with the usual 
logic of conquerors, found in thege preparations a pretext for 
attack. He raised two more legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
proceeded at the beginning of summer to his camp in tho" 
Sequani. Ho then •advanced with eight, legions, and in fif¬ 
teen days reached the country of the Remi, the first Belgio 
people on that side., The Remi made their submission, 
and gave him every information concerning the extent and 
tho strength of the confederacy, which amounted, they said, 
to 300,000 fighting men. After crossing tho river Axona 
(Aisne), Ctosar fixed his c<u$p on the right or farthest bunk, 
und fortified it with a rampart 12 feet high and a ditches 
feet deep. The Belgse meantime besieged the town of 
Bibrax (Bievro ?), belonging to the Remi, 8 miles from the 
Roman camp. Cmsar sent to its relief his light troops, 
namely, liis Numidians, the Cretan archers, and the Ba¬ 
learic slingers. JTho Bel gee, raising the siege, advanced 
towards Cmsar’s Camp, and made some demonstrations, but 
Cm sir kept quiet in his entrenchments, and the Belgus. 
broko up for want of provisions, and resolved td‘fight each 
in his own territory. After subjecting the Suessiomjs, the 
Bellovaci, and the Ambiani, Caisar marched against tho 
Nervii, tho most powerful of the Belgio nations. A despe¬ 
rate battle was fought on the banks of the Sabis (,Som¬ 
bre ?), in which the Nervii actually surprised the. Roman 
soldiers while in tho act of tracing and entrenching their 
camp, and before they had time to form or put on tlieir 
helmets. Cmsar’s cavalry, auxiliaries, servants, drivers, and 
followers of the camp all ran away, spreading the report qf 
the defeat of the Romans. Cmsar hurried from legion to 
legion, encouraging the men, and finally succeeded in re¬ 
establishing older. The tenth legion came to turn the scale.. 
The Nervii fought desperately to the lust, and their nation 
and name, says Caisar, were nearly extinguished^ on that 
day. It was reported that out of 60,000 fighting m|§$$only 
500 remained. The women and children sued for mercy, 
and Ctesar restored to them their territory and towns. Tha 
Aduatici were the descendants of a body of Cimbri and 
Teutones, who had settled towards tho confluence of the 
Sabis and the Mosa. While on tlieir march to support • 
the Nervii, they heard of the total defeat of their allies, 14 
upon winch they retired to a strong natural hold, where 
they were regularly besieged by Caisar, who formed a line of 
circumvallation. When they saw the moveable towers and 
tho battering ram approaching their wails, engines of which 
the Gauls hud no idea, they sued for peach# Cmsar required 
them to throw their arms outside of their ramparts. They 
did so, but concealed one-third of them; they thou opened 
their gates and mixed with the Roman soldiers. On the 
evening Cmsar withdrew his men within liis lines, but. at 
midnight tho Aduatici came out in arms und attempted to 
scale Cmsar’s entrenchments. Being repulsed with great 
loss, their place was entered the next day, and the people 
were sold as slaves to the number of 53,600. 

Crassus, being detached by Caesar across the Sequana into 
Western Gaul, received the submission of tho Aulerci, 
Une'li, and Vcnuli, and other maritime people on the coasts 
of the ocean ; and as the season was growing late, the army 
went into winter-quarters in the country of the Camutcs 
(about Orleans), Turones (Tours), and other partsot ceutial 
Gaul. Cmsar set off, according to his custom, for Cisalpine 
Gaul, where his friends flocked from Rome to congratulate 
him on his successes. The senate, on receiving from the 
victorious general the usual official letters*, ordered fifteen 
days of public thanksgiving to tKe gods, a period never 
grouted before for any other,grattal. . ■ 

Cmsar’s third campaign, 66 XGk was against the Western , 
Gauls. Crassus, w wintering with one legion among 
the Andes (Anjoujfibnt tribunals and other officers to the 
Veneti (Vannesin Britariny) and other people on the 
Atlantic coast to ask for provision?. The Veneti, a power¬ 
ful commercial sea-faring peonle who had numerous stupa 
in which they traded^gritn Unwin and other countries. 
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having recovered from the alarm of Caesar's conquests, ar¬ 
rested the officers of fyassun, and refused to give tliem up 
until their own hostages were restored. All'the neigh¬ 
bouring maritime tribes made common cause with the 
Vcneti. Umsar immediate!#, ordered galleys to bo con¬ 
structed on the Ligeris (Mire), ami sent also to collect 
$hipa on the coast of the l’ictoncs ami Santones (Poitou 
sin Suintonge), who were friends with Rome. He directed 
the fleet .40 attack the Veneti by sea, while he marched 
against them by land. He exclaimed loudly iurainst the 
breach of treaties, and tho arrest, of the Roman offleors after 
tho Veneti had made submission and given hostages, while 
he acknowledges 111 his ‘Commentaries’ that he was afraid 
'‘other nations would follow the example—‘ Knowing that it 
is the nature pf all men to love liberty and hate servitude.' 
This was a critical time for the Roman general, hut Ins pre¬ 
sence of mind never forsook him in difficulties. He sent Lu- 
bietnis towaidg the Rhino to watch the Belgians and Ger¬ 
mans, Crastms into Aqmtania, gave the command of the tlect 
toDecirans Brutus, and himself marching against the Veneti, 
took several of their towns on the coast. But lie soon found 
that by means of their ships they easily moved from one 
point to another, and that the only way to conquer them 
effectually washy sen. The description of tho ships of the 
Veneti, their naval tactics, their habits anil mode of life, is 
one of Cmsar’s most interesting sketches. [Brktv.cn*:,] A 
grgiit naval battle, which lasted all day, purled with the de¬ 
struction of the fleet of the Veneti, to the* limber of above 
•200 ships, Cmv.r, determining to strike terror into the 
neighbouring people, put to death all the senators or chief 
men of the Veneti, and sold the rest as slaves. The Unclli 
(in (he neighbourhood of Cherbourg) were likewise con¬ 
quered by Titurius Bahama: and Crosses defeated the 
Aquilaniuns, though with considerable difficulty, and re¬ 
ceived hostages from various Tubes of that remote region. 
CitSUr himself marched against (he Morim and Menapu 
(Boulogne, Calais. &c., and further to the N. and K.), hut 
the rainy season setting in, llie soldiers could no longer re- 
pigtn under toms; and accordingly, after ravaging the potin- 
tiy, he placed his troops for the winter among the Aulerci, 
I.exovii, ike. (Normandy). It would appear by the following 
hook, iv. 6 , that ho went as Usual to pahs tho winter m 
North Italy. (Compare also v. 55.) 

The following year, 55 n.c., Pompeius and CVnssus being 
consutotetwo German tribes, the Usipetes and tho Tonehten, 
being harassed by the Suevi, crossed the Rhine near its 
mouth into the country of the Menapii, between the Mosn 
anil the iScaldis (Scheldt). Cu'Siir gives an mterestmg ac¬ 
count of the Suevi, the principal German nation with which 
the Romans were then acquainted. Being resolved to 
check any disposition on the part of the Germans to cross 
the Rhine, ho sot off for the army earlier than usual. Ho 
found, as lie suspected, that scleral Gaulish nations had 
an understanding with the Germans. The Usipetes sent, to 
ask permission to sPtrle ill Gaul. Cii'sar answered that 
there was no variant place in Gaul for fresh cniigiants, but 
that if 1 hey clio-o to sett'e among the Ubii 011 tuo hunks of 
tho Rhine, who were themselves at war with the Suevi, he 
would employ his good offices for the purpose. While ne¬ 
gotiations iv ore going forward, Cicsar’s Gaulish cavalry, 
5000 strhng, was suddenly attacked near the banks of tins: 
Mosa bv 'st)0 Gorman horsemen, and, as usual, routed. The 
next da) ft number of German chiefs and elders came to 
Crosier s camp to apologize for the affray. Cmsar arrested 
them all, and immediately marched against thoir camp, 
which being thus surprised and unprepared was easily en¬ 
tered, when the Romans made a dreadful carnage of the 
Germans. The survivors lied as lor 11 s the cnultuenco of 
the Mosa and the Rhine, where most of them perished. 
This was the action about which Cato exclaimed so loudly 
against t’msar in the Roman senate. 

The Ubu being annoyed by the Suevi appealed to Cmsar, 
and offered him boats to cross the Rhine. Declining this 
offer, he constricted a bridge by means of piles driven in 
tho bed of ilia river,. Ha. gives a minute description of 
th'Stprocess of buiktifljg tUgnlge (iv, 17). Tim bridge was 
finished iruten day*, WhetfUliBsiir marched across, ravaged 
the country of the Sieaqibri, and re-astmred the Ulni by his 
presence.^ Hearing that tho Suevi haa ijaicmblcd all tlieir 
forces in the interior of their country, anW considering ‘ he 
had done all that the honour and interest of Romo re- 
■quired,' ho rc-croased thoJEUiina after spending 18 days on 
Gorman ground tai 


He next made his first expedition into Britain (for which 
see BKiTAtotiA). On his return ho cnastixed the Morinf, who 
had attacked some of hi* detaoUrnentsvqjipt his troop* into 
winter-quarters in Belgic Gaul, and" then repaired to Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul, as "usual. In this year Caesar's period of go¬ 
vernment was extended for five years more by a Senates 
Consultum. 

The next year, 54 b.c., Cassar, after making an excursion 
into lllyricum, which formed also part of his government, 
returned into Gaul, where ho had ordered a licet to assemble 
at I’ortus Itius (between Boulogne and Calais) f*r a second 
attempt upon Britain. Meantime he visited ddF Treviri, the 
most powerful nation in cavalry of all Gaul. Wli dispute had 
arisen between Induciomarus and CitigetoriX-aW* the su¬ 
preme authority; Crosar, knowing GmgMorix to he’ well 
disposed to the Romans, supported his claims. This took 
place just before the expedition to Britain. On liis.egtnm 
from Britain he repaired to Samarobriva (Anwensh Where 
he held a council of the Gaulish deputies. , On account of 
the bad hirvest and scarcity of provisions, he was. obliged 
to disperse his legions m various parts of the country for tho 
winter. This proved nearly fatal to the Roman arms. He 
himself remained in Belgic Gaul to see his legions properly 
quartered. A fortnight jonly had elapsed when the febu- 
rones (Tongresj, excited by Induciomarus, revolted 4rid 
attacked the camp of Titurius Sabinus and L. Ootln, who 
had one legion and live cohort s with them. Amhiorij, king 
of the Kburoncs, alarmed Sabinus by telling him that the 
whole country was in arms, and that tho Germans were 
coming. Much against Cotta's opinion, Sabinus resolved 
on retiring towards the next Roman garrison, which was 
exactly what Ambiorix wished. The Romans wort) at¬ 
tacked on their march by numerous forces, surrounded, 
and all cut to pieces. Ambiorix, elated with this success, 
next attacked the camp of Quintus Cicero^ brother to tlio 
orator, who was stationed with one legion in tho country 
of the Nervji. Quintus made a brave defence. After 
several days’ siege, the Gauls throw combustibles into tlio 
camp and set fire to tlio huts of tho soldiers, which were 
thatched after the Gaulish fashion. At the same time the 
Gauls advanced to scale the ramparts. But the legionaries 
stood firm at thoir post, and Cmsar, having at last received 
news, through a Gaulish slave, of the ilnngcr of Ins men, 
marched with two legions to tlieir relief, defeated tho Gauls, 
and entered Cicero's camp, where he found not one-tenth 
of the soldiers free from wounds. Ho praised Cicero, ho 
praised the men, he spoke of tho catastrophe of Sabinus 
and Cotta as a consequence of imprudence, and a lesson to 
other commanders, lie then resolved to pass the winter in 
Gaul, and stationed himself with three legions at Samaro- 
briva. Induciomarus, having attacked Labienus, was de¬ 
feated and killed. 

The following year, 55 b.c., which was tho siltth of 
Ctesar's government, symptoms of general disaffection 
manifested themselves throughout Gaul. The people hud 
been overawed but not subdued. Hie harshness and ra¬ 
pacity of the conquerors made tho Gauls wish to shake off 
the yoke ; hut. all their attempts were detached, partial, and 
not combined, and they failed, after giving, however, full 
employment to the Romans. It .was a year of desultory 
though destructive warfare. Crosar'Obtained of Pog^py 
the loan of one legion, and had recruited two legions/poro 
in the Cisalpine province. He had now ten legions (166*000 
men) under his orders, which was considered a very large 
Roman army. He first defeated the Setioncs, tho Nervii, 
and the Menapii: the Treviri were defeated liy Labiemts. 
Caesar tlion crossed the Rhine again from the country of 
the Treviri, having constructed a new bridge a little below 
tlio iormer one. He expected that the Suevi would attack 
him, but that wary people withdrew inland to the entrance 
of the great fbrest called Bachnis (the Harz ?), which lay 
bel ween their territory and that of(he Cherusci, and there 
waited for Cmsar to advance. But the Roman avoided the 
snare, and withdrew his army across thtt#Rhine, leaving 
part of tho bridge standing for a ftiture occasion. He then 
marched against Ambiorix and the Eburones, who did not 
wait for him, but took refitge in the/swots and marshes, 
where they kup( up a partisan or gu^jfflpwarfare. Cmsar 
ordered the country or the Eburones tope thoroughly devas¬ 
tated, and invited tbs neighbouring teibes, Germans and 
G«ofc t to assist in the work of destruction. One German 
tribe, however, tho Sicambri, who had crossed the Rhine 
for the purpose of booty, thought it expedient to attack the 
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S ot Quintus Cicero, which they {had nearly forced. 

iorix escaped, nttt'withfitMiding all endeavStlr* to seize 
him; but B^ttwooe of death was passed against, Aceo, the 
leader of the ptfevioui revolt of the Senoftes. His accom¬ 
plices, who'had escaped, wore banished. ■ Having put his 
legions to winter among the Trcviri, Lingones, and Se¬ 
ri ones, C®sar repaired to Cisalpine Gaul. 

The disturbances which occurred at Rome ip consequence 
of the murder of Clodius raaii^Cai^r turiF lus attention 
toWardswhat quarter. He raised troops in overy part of the 
Cisalpine province. These rumours bpreading among the 
tiyns-AJpfflB,Hauls, exasperated,as they were by the execu¬ 
tion eff*A 410 and Crosnr's fearful vengeance upon the 
Eburones, they thought the time was come lor one grout 
effort while Cmsar was engaged in Italy. The Camillas 
began by massacring all lint Romans whom they found in 
the towtifSf Genabum (Orleans). Vereinpetorix, a young 
man of one of the first tamilies of the Arverni, was placed 
at the head of a confedeuicy of the wholg of'Celtic Gaul. 
The Bitorigcs joined the league, and the /fidui themselves 
wavered* m thoir allegiance. Ctnsar hearing this news, and 
seeing that the affairs of Romo had through Poinpey s 111 - 
littence assumed a quieter uspeitf, set off in the middle of 
winter (beginning of h.c.) (itr thu province of ulterior 
Gaul, repaired to Nurbo, which was threatened by the 
Gauist and having collected some troops, crossed the Ce 
henna uml spread alarm through the country ot the Ar¬ 
temi, who liaslilv recalled Vercmgetonx to their defence. 
Having thus effected his object of causing a diversion, 
Caesar moved quicltly northwards to the cutnitiv of the 
Liagones, from whence he went among the " 1 Curnntcs, 
attached and took VclluumxliHium. (rciialmin. and JVijiio- 
dunum. Vorciugetorix, in u great council of I he duels, 
utilised, as,.rile only means of Harassing the Ramin-., to 
burn and destroy the whole cminirv mound them. This 
was executed in the country of the Bituiigcs, the villages 
and towns of which were .set on Die, except the town el 
Aiar.cum (Bnurge.s), which was gurisoiud lit the Gauls 
Ctusar laid siege to A'amanu, and took it alter .1 most Inav. 
defence, when the Roman soldiers killed nil, old men, 
women, anft ehildren. The next siege was that n( Geigmia 
(near Clenimnt, 111 Anvei gne), which, after a murderous 
attempt to'storm the place, Ctusar was obliged to iai'e. 
Tile -Edui. till (lien the firmest allies of Rome, had now 
thrown off the mask, joined thu league, massacred the 
Romans at Noviodimum (Nevers), and seized the depots, 
the baggage, and the treasury, which Oirisar had deposited 
there. Ctcsar's next movement was to the north into the 
country of the Senones, in order to join Cabii-uMS and the 
legions under him. The defection of the Aidut nnidered 
Cai^pr's position in tlie centre of Gaul very difficult. 
Having effected a junction with Babieims, he directed 
his march towards the Biugones and the Sequani. Mean¬ 
time he was enabled to collect a body of Geinian i.av.iliy 
from beyond the Rhine, which was of the greatest service 
to him during the rest of the campaign. Veroingetorix, 
who followed Caesar closely, had Ins ear airy defeated by 
these new auxiliaries of the Romans, upon which he re¬ 
tired to Alexia (now a village called Saint. Rome, and ulxo 
AIM? near Flavigny anil Senior, in North Burgundy, ten 
leigwits N.W. of Dijon). Cinnir immediately invested the 
plpee, and began his lines of circuinvallalion. For this cele¬ 
brated siege of Alosia we must refer to Oioxav's own account. 
The whole forces of the Gallic confederation, stated at about 
300,0110 men, advanced to the relief of A testa. Oresar 
found himself besieged in'his own lines, having to tight 
Yercingolonx from within, and the confederates from with¬ 
out. After a desperate battle, in which the.Gauls penetrated 
into the Roman entruuchvrujBts, they were at last repulsed 
by Cwsar, who was well supported by hia lieutenant Labie- 
nus. The Gaulish confederates, having sustained a tremen¬ 
dous loss, broke tip the camp and returned home. -Next 
day Vereingdterix assembled his council in Alexia, and 
offered to devote himself to Bave their lives, by giving him¬ 
self up to Cmsar. Alesia surrendered, and Vercingetorix 
was afterwardfcjki.a'n to Romo. Several years after, he 
Walked befor«F™t*<riu m pi 1 al car of the conqueror; after 
Whkh he was jift-t#' death in prison. 

Tlfe j®dui and fh*' Arverni now made their submission 
to Ciesar. -who took thdir hostages, and restored th«if ..pri¬ 
soners, After putting his army into quarters, Wrsta¬ 
tioned Himself at Bibracte for the winter. This was the 
hardest fought campaign of all tho Gallic war. 


CtesaFg eighth and last campaign in Gattl, (51 B.c.) is 
related TttyBirtius, who has continued his * Commentaries’ 
by writing an eighth or supplementary book. After the 
great but unsuccessful exertions of the Gauls in tho pre¬ 
ceding year their spirit wlS broken, but they Still made 
some expiring efforts. Cmsar easily defeated the. Carnqtes, 
where liis soldiers made an immense booty. He had |pfro 
trouble with the Befiovuci (Beauvais), a Belgit),,nation, who 
ut lust submitted and gave hostages, all except Comius, the 
chief of thu Atrebates, who had once been a friend to 
Ciesar. He hail joined in the general revolt of the pre¬ 
ceding year, in consequence of his life having boon at¬ 
tempted by Balm-mis, who sent, to him Volusenus Quad¬ 
rates under pretence of a conference, but.in reality with 
orders to kill him. During the interview?* a centurion of 
Vohixcnuss escort struck Comius and wounded him on 
the head, when ftho Gaulish escort irilerpoicd and saved 
Comius s liTe. From that time Comius swore lie would 
never trust hituself to a Roman. This disgraceful trans¬ 
action, not mentioned by.-Ctcsar, is related by Ilirtius (Hell. 
Gall., b. via,, 23). A., revolt in western Gaul was quelled 

tn O. Fulnus, who subjugated all Armorica ( Ilutiux , 31 j. 
Gutruatiis, chief of the Carnutes, who had joined m the re¬ 
volt, w as taken to Caesar s camp, whipped with rods till ho 
faulted, uud then beheaded. Htrtius says that this in¬ 
human act, rumignant to (‘resar's nature, was forced upon 
Ittgi In the clamour of his soldiers. Cmsar next, besieged and 
tortk Uxelliiilmium, a stronghold of the Cadtlrct (CahorsJW- 
Hcre Ccf-ar's clemency, which Ilirtius repeatedly extols, 
did mu prevent him from sentencing all the men 'Who 
had sinned 111 the defence of (Lxellodunum to hale their 
hands chopped oil ('a's.u- entered Aquihmut, ^fhe people 
ol which g:ne hostages. From thence he lepaircd to 
\ in ho, and there distiihuted Ins arnjv 111 w intei -quarters, 
lie placed lour legions among the Belgso, under M. Atilo- 
iiitis, afierwards the eelehraled trimnur, Trehonuts, Vati- 
inus, and Q Tullius Cicero; two armmg the ylidui, two 
uufong tin- Tunnies, and two ammig ihe Bemovic.es, pear 
(he herders of the Aneriii. He then visilcd the Provmeta, 
held tin 1 courts, distribuind rcwaids, and went to winter at 
Nemeuiceiina (Arras), then within the limits of the country 
called Belgium. During the winter lit; endeavoured id heal 
111 some measure the wounds which he had in Die tod upon 
the imfoilnnale countries of Gaul. Ho oiule^rihueil to 
com ilmtv the principal inhabitants bv gicat rewards, 
treated the people with kindness, established no new taxes, 
and by lciulmng the Roman yoke smooth and light, he 
succeeded m partly in;g Gaul, exhausted as it was by so long 
ami so un/or niiate a struggle. 

In the spring, fil K.f„ he setoff for Italy, where lie was 
rereiied by all the municipal towns and colonies of his 
government with great rejoicings. On his l'elurit to Belgie 
Gaul he ret ictved his troops, uud soon after returned to the 
north of Italy, when; the dissensions between him and the 
senate had begun which led to the civilnBir. Tins wus tho 
ninth and last, t ear ol Caesar's goveinnicut of the Gauls. 


Before the close of bis Gallic campaign, Cmsar bad pro¬ 
bably determined not to driest, himself of the coin maud of his 
army. He feared, and apparently with goud reason, that if 
lie wire once 111 the power of his enemies at Rome, liis life 
would bo in danger. His connection with PompAy had been 
dissolved by the death of Julia without any surviving oil'- 
spring, and by the growing jealousy and feat with which his 
success in Gaul and lus popularity with his army had filled 
all the uiistociatical party. Causae's object now was to ob¬ 
tain the consulship a second lime, and a special enactment 
had been already passed enabling him to sland for the con¬ 
sulship in his absence. But Romney, who at last was 
roused from his lethargy, prevailed upon the Scnato to 
require him to give up the command of the army and come 
to Rome in person to ho a candidate. Ctnsar, who was now 
at Ravenna, in his province of Gallia Cisalpina, sent Curio 
to Rome with a letter expressed in strM% terms (the. tip. 
ad Div. xvi. 11 ), in which h earo posed to give up h»s army 
and conte to th*> city, it’'«Hfcj>’ would also give up tho 
command of tho tropps wpf ho had. These troops of 
Pompey com pri$kA<two legions which had been taken from 
Ctnsar; and l*trdecreedf {the Senate wore designed for 
the Parthian vvf r, but hod been illegally put into the hands 
of Pompey by Mare-ellus theoqpsuh The .Senate* acting 
under the inltuonco of Pompey and Wc tell us Be ip 10 , whoso 
daughter Pompey haR married, passed a decree Umt Caesar 
should give up liis army by a certain day, or he considered 
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an enemy ta the state. The trMnei, 3Sl. Anlonius and Q. 
Casqius.-'Xhe friends oteCwsar, attempted to oppose the 
measure by their intercessio, which was perfectly legal; 
that their opposition was treated with contempt, arid thus 
•flltey gained, what they were probably not sorry to have, a 
(rood excuse for hurrying to Coosar with the news. tCic. 
lip, ad Div. xvi, 11 .) Upon receiving the intelligence, 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, a small stream which formed 
the southern limit of his provinco, and directed his march 
towards the south. The city was filled with confusion—coun- 
«*s were divided and hesitating—and Pompey, who was the 
commander-in-chief on the side of the Senate, was unpro¬ 
vided with troops to oppose the veterans of the Gallic, warp. 
Domitius, who had thrown himself into Corfinium to defend 
tho place, was £iven up to Caesar hy his soldiers, who joined 
the invading army. The alarm now became still greater, 
and it was resolved hy the senatorial party to pass into 
Greece, and for the present to leave Italy at the mercy pf 
Crosar’s legions. Pompey, with a large part of the Senate 
and^liis forces, hurried to Brnndistura, whence he succeeded 
in making good his escape to Dyrrachium, in Epirus, though 
Omsar had reached the town some days before Pompey left it. 

From Brundibiurn Owsar advanced to Romo, where lie 
nyet with no opposition. The Senate was assembled, with 
duo regard to forms, to pass some ordinances, and there was 
little or nothing to mark the great change that had taken 
place, except Coesar's possessing himself of the public money, 
which the other party in their hurry had left behind. His 
next movement was into Spain, where Pompey s party was 
.slroifjS, and where Afranms and Potreius were at the to .id 
of eight legions. After completely reducing this impoitant 
province, Cmsnr, on his return, took the town of Massilia 
(Marseilidk), the siege of which had been commenced on 
hi* march to Spain. This antient city, the scat of the aits 
a ml of polite learning, had professed a wish to maintain a 
mviitral position between the two rival parties (Bell. Civil, t, 
.15) and their respective leaders. We might infer from one 
passage in Strabo, that Marseilles suffered severely either 
during or immediately after the siege (Strabo, p. 180); but 
another passage seems to imply that the conqueror used 
his victory with moderation. (Strabo, pp. 180, 181.) 

The title of Dictator was assumed by Caesar on Ins return 
to Rome; but he made no further use of tho power which 
it was supposed to confer than to nominate himself and Scr- 
vilius consuls for the following year (b.c. -18). The cam¬ 
paign of the year n.c. 48 completed the destruction of the 
senatorial party. It is given at length in the third book of 
tho Civil IVars (where, however, there appears to bo a con¬ 
siderable lacuna), and comprises the operations of C ccsar 
and Pompey at Dyrrachium (now Durazzo), and the sub¬ 
sequent defeat of Pompey on the great plain of Pharsahis, 
in Thessaly. Surrounded by near 200 senators, who acted 
like a enrolling council, with an army mainly composed 
of raw, undisciplined recruits, the commander-in-chief, whose 
previous reputation was more due to fortune than to merit, 
was an unequal msffrh for soldiers hardened hy eight years' 
campaigns, and directed hy the energies of one skilful 
general. It seems difficult to comprehend the movements of 
Pompey after the battle. He turned his face to the east, 
once the se< tie of his conquests, but ho had no friends on 
whom he t mid rely, and instead of going to Syria, as he at 
first intended, lie was compelled to change his course, and 
accordingly he sailed to Pelusium, in the Delta of Egypt. 
Cmsai, who had pursued him with incredible celerity (Bell. 
Civil, iii. c. 102 ), arrived a little after Pompey had been 
treacherously murdered by Achillas, the commander of the 
troops of the young king Ptolemy, and L. Scptimius, a Ro¬ 
man, who had served under Pompey in the war with the 
urates. Pompey was fifty-eight years old at the time of 
is death. 

The events which followed the death of Pompey need 
only bo rapidly glanced at. The disputes in the royal 
family of Egypt and tho interference of Ciesar brought on 
a contest betweetrrhe Romans and the lung's troops, which 
end£d fa a now settlement of the kiugdora by the Roman 
cewSfal .,1 (See tije book oifethe Alexandrine war.) Here 
G««ainformed his intimacy with Cleopatra, then in her 23rd 
year. Cleopatra afterwards followed hies to Rome, where 
she was living at the time wCiesar's death [Cukopatiia]. 
Early in the following year, H.C, 47, Cmsar marched into 
tho province of Pontus, t|»d entirely defeated Pharnaees, 
the son of Mithridatel, who had exercised great cruelties on 
, the Roman citizens in Asia, He returned to Italy in tho 


autumn, bji^riy of Athens. At*Brundisium he was met 
by Cicero4lQftt.' Cir. 30), who was glad 1 to make his peace, 
and had no reason to be dissatisfied wifif his reception. On 
his return to Rome, Ciesar was namfd Dictator for one. year, 
and consul for the following year , 1 with l-epidus, During 
the winter he crossed over into Afrk'av where the party of 
Pompey had rallied under Scipio, gained a complete victory 
at the battle of Thapsus, and was again at Rome in the au¬ 
tumn of it.c. 40, In the year b.c. 45, Crosar was sole con¬ 
sul, and Dictator for the third time. During the greater part 
of this year he was absent in Spain, where Cn. IJpiipey^the 
son of Pompey the Great, had raised a conMtWmble force, 
and was in possession of the southern part of..thjF Pjytjnsula. 
The great battle of Mtinda, in which 3(j,oMI ,roen are sjtid 
to have fallen on the side of Pompey, terminated the cam¬ 
paigns of Cmsar. Pompey was taken after (he battle,'and 
ins head was carried to Cinsar, who was then at Hypatia 
(Seville). ™ 

On his return to Romo, Cmsar was created«eonsul for ten 
years and Dictator for lde. On the ides (15th) of March, 
b.c. 44, he was assassinated in the senate-house [Bjltmix]. 
After his death ho was enrolled among the gods fSuetpn. 
Cersur, 88), under the appellation of Divos xvlivs, as ftp- 
pears from his medals. * 


'k* 



[Brit. Mui. Actual aiw. Bronae. Weight 34"i grains,] 

Cinsar did not live long enough after acquiring the sove¬ 
reign power to rebuild the crazy fabric of Itamun polity 
which ho had demolished in fact, though not inform. But 
a slate which had long«been torn in pieces by opposing fac¬ 
tions—whose constitutional forms served rather to cherish 
discord than to promote that general unity of interests 
without which no government can subsist—where life and 
properly were exposed tu constant risk—could find no repose 
except under one head. A bloody period followed the death 
of Cresar, hut the fortune of his numo and family at last 
prevailed, and Rome and the world were happier under the 
worst of his successors than during the latter years of the 
so-called republic. t 

Tlie energy of Cmsar's character—his personal accom¬ 
plishments and courage—his talents for war—and his 
capacity for civil affairs—combine to render him one of the 
most remarkable men of any age. Though a lover of plea¬ 
sure, and a man of licentious habits, he never neglected 
what was a matter of business. He began that active ca¬ 
reer which has immortalized his name when he was forty 
years of age—a time of life when ordinary men's powers of 
enterprizc arc deadened or extinguished. As a writer apd 
an orator he has received the highest praise from Ondfo; 
his Commentaries, written in a plain, perspicuous style.dn- 
tirely free from all affectation, place him in the same class 
with Xenophon and those few individuals who have success¬ 
fully united the pursuit of letters and philosophy with the 
businoss of active life. His projects were vast and magni¬ 
ficent; he seems to have formed designs (Suetonius, Cert. 
44) far beyon,d what the ability of one man could execute, or 
the longest life could expect hppee realised. His reform of 
the Roman calendar, under the direction of Sosigenes, and 
his intended consolidation of the then almost unmanageable 
body of Roman law, do credit to his judgment. He 
established public libraries, and gave to the learned Varro 
the care 'of collecting and arranging tho books. Of the 
eight books of his Commentaries, the last is said to have 
boon completed by some other hand. The three books 
of the Civil War were written by Cfosar; hut the single 
books on the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wan, 
respectively’ are generally attrjbjieSft to another hand, 
though if is not at all unlikely that Csesar left the ma- 
rials behind him. He wrote a number of other things, 
the publication of which Augustus suppressed, The 
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editions of, tba Commentaries alb Tory numerous; the host 
is that of Oujlendorp.^Leiden, 1757. 4to. „Tbej? have been 
frequently translated, into Spanish, French, Efif'ftah.Thgch, 
German, aniltalian. The Greek translation of seven books 
of the Gallic War, attributed to PI amides, was first printed 
in Jungenpann's edition, Frankfort, 1606, 4to. (See the 
articles Antohinr’s Itin. ; Acta; Augustus ; Pompey.) 

CASSAR'EA (Kajfadreut),, the 'name of several towns 
so called in honour of the Rdihati Csesars. Cmsaria, now 
Kesarieh, the capital of Cappadocia (according to Stephanus 
Bye.), M in Cilicia (according to Strabo), at the foot of 
Mount 'AJgseus, was originally called Mazaca. (Strabo, 
p. 537,L'‘%sprieh is still a considerable town. Cinsarea in 
P^lestT(ro,^i the sea-coast (Ac<»viii.40., xxiii. 23), the birth¬ 
place of Euseliins Pamphiii, received that name from King 
Herod, in compliment to Augustus Csesar: under Ves¬ 
pasian, it became a colonia and received the name of Flavia. 
Another ©atsarca in Palestine, north of the sea of Galilee, 
is distinguished from that just mentioned by the name of 
Philippi ( Matlh. xvi. 13), having been repaired by Philip 
the ten-arch. [Banias.] Sometimes a* town received a 
mjroecompounded of both the titles, Cassar and Augustus, as 
Cwsar Augusta, Sar-agossa, in Spain [Augusta]. 

CAJSIUS BASSUS, a Roqpn lyric poet, who lived in 
the reign of Nero and Vespasian. Persius addressed his 
sixth sat® to him. Quintilian (xi. i.) speaks of him as per¬ 
haps next, but still very inferior to Horace. The Scholiast on 
Persius (Sat, vi. i.) says that he was burnt with his house 
in an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

CAiSll'RA, or its Greek equivalent ropn, (that is, 
cutting, the two words being respectively derived from the 
stems caed anil tem, cut,) is the name given by antient 
giant maria ns to the division of a verse into two or more 
portions by a pause or pauses, the position of which must he 
consistent both with the rhythm of the metro and the 
meaning of tho'worcH If in any metre the termination of 
eveiy foot coincide with the teimmation of a word, a painful 
monotony arises which would soon offend the ear; us in 
the lines,— 

Spamis lmstis longis campu* aplrndct at horrat,— Eu%, 

"PuinvTjp* lull's, diNtiaha, iluUic, divide, (WnVr,— Ktm. 
n s .ul to soripiai Luci minimi*. Adi.— JmciI. 

This has led some grammarians to hold the opinion that 
the several feet of a verse should bo blended together; yet 
this principle might lead to results no less offensive than 
the lines that have been just quoted, as may be seen in the 
following verses:- - 

Solo endewto jUTvnrua nrntia idiijint m a.v<». 

Ifo\X« f>’ avtivra Knravru naaarra rt vox/xic* r »jX0oj\ 

Much that has been written about the eoesura betrays an 
inaccuracy, which has arisen from a neglect of the principle 
of accent. Those who define verses bv the mere order of 
the long and short syllables find it necessary afterwards to 
lay down vvliat appear to he arbitrary canons. Thus a word 
of three long syllables, such as prurumpunt, might, accord¬ 
ing to the usual definition of an hexameter verse, occupy 
any place which did not interfere with tho two short syllables 
of tho filUi foot. Yet an ear acquainted with the true 
rhythm of this verse would he violently offended by any line 
beginning with lit prnrumpunt, or Continue prorumpunt, 
qr fjnnhnuo nostri jam prnrumpunt nhtlantes. The true 
Objection to these lines is that tiie accent of the word pro- 
rurrtpunt, which of course falls upon the penult, is incon¬ 
sistent with the demands of tho verse, which, in the positions 
Here given to tho word, would compel us to falsify the 
accent, and pronounce proYump&nt. [Hexameter.] A 
part of these difficulties they evade by adding to the previous 
definition of the hexameter a eanon to the effect that there 
must always bo a ctcsura at the end of two feet and a half, 
or three feet and a half A the additional proviso that the 
syllable immediately preceding the cassura must not be a 
monosyliable. To this canon there are two serious ob¬ 
jections besides its arbitrary character; one that it does not 
exclude prorttmpunt from its position in the third example ; 
the other that it lays down a rule which iB violated iir many 
of the flypsst verses of the jEneid. The same neglect of 
accents has led tq precisely the same difficulties in the other 
metres. , %, 

On the best places fljr the pause in the particular metres, 
see Dactylics, lUxqjc Verse, Lyrics, IakSics, Tro- 

CHAICU* *" - ' •' 

The name of etasura or rope tor Kippa, which has the 


same meaning) is sometimes given to that portion of a Verse 
whiclrpreeedes thle pause. Thus when the pause occurs at 
the ena of the,fcurth fuot of the hexameter, ttfWt ffiurth foot 
being a dactyl, which is common in the bucolic writers, tho 
four first feet so out off bear the name of a bucolic emsura; 1 

(Hermanni Elem. Doctr. lHe.tr., pp. 32-37 and 334-343.J? 

CAFBSfC ACID, a peculiar vegetable acid existing in 
coffee, from which it is separated by precipitating tho^jle- 
coction of coffee with a solution of acetate of toad, and the 
subsequent action of the subacetate, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and alcohol. 

Cafeic acid separates from solution in alcohol in the stSto 
of brown translucul scales. One of the principal characters 
of this acid is the aromatic odour of burnt coffee which it 
yields by dry distillation ; when the decomposition is com¬ 
plete, it is dissipated without any residuo. * 

Cafeic acid appears to exist in cotree, combined lime, 
magnesia, alumina, and iron. The alkaline cafeates are of 
a pure brown colour without any admixture of green, and 
by evaporating the solutions they are obtained in tho state 
of brown horny masses. Lime and barytes water arq pre¬ 
cipitated of a yellow colour by cafeic acid; these pre¬ 
cipitates are soluble in nitric acid. Cafeic acid does not 
alter the colour of solutions^of the persalts of iron ; it pre¬ 
cipitates a solution of albumen, but the supernatant fluid 
has not a slight green tint, which distinguishes it front the 
tannin of coffee. [Coffer.] According to Pfaff, eafeie aoid 
is composed of 

Carbon .... 29* I 

Hydrogen . . . 6’9 

Oxygen . . . G4 

]t)tro 

CAFEINE, a neutral vegetable product obtained from 
coffee, and which was at first supposed to be an alkali,. It 
is procured from the decoction by the action of acetate of 
lead, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c. Its properties are that 
during the cooling of a concentrated solution it crystallizes 
in slender flexililo needles, which are opaque and of a silky 
lustre; when they aro obtained by slow spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration, they arc long fine prisms, which are transparent anti 
but slightly flexible. Cafeine has little taste, but it is bit¬ 
ter and disagreeable. It requires 50 parts of cold water to 
dissolve it; but hot water takes up a much larger quantity, 
and on cooling a crystalline magma is obtained- It is not 
very soluble in anhydrous alcohol, hut readily so in alcohol 
of 70 or 80 per cent. In (other and oil ol turpentine it is 
insoluble. Acids and alkalis do not combine with m alter it, 
but they dissolve it more readily than Water. Cafeine 
readily fuses, becomes transparent, and sublimes without 
residue, and concretes in crystals resembling those of benzoic 
acid. The salts of iron, copper, and lead produce no effect 
when mixed with solution of cafeine. ‘ * 

According to Pelletier and Cuventou, this substance is 
composed of 

Carbon . . . 46’51 

Hydrogen . . 4‘81 

Oxygen . . . 27'14 

Azote . . . . 21*54 

UK) 

This substance is distinguished from most others which 
contain azote in not putrefying when a solution is exposed 
to tho air in a warm place, and in not being precipitated by 
infusion of galls. 

OAFFA. [Kaffa.] 

CAFFILA is the term used in Northern Africa for those 
companies of travelling merchants which in Asia.3S.ro called 
caravans. The order in which they are arranged is tho 
same, but the caffilas being generally less numerous than 
tho caravans, this order is not so strictly observed. 

CAFFRAR1 A, CAFFRELAND, or more properly 
KAFIRLAND, from tho Arabic word ‘Kafir,’ which 
means‘unbeliever,’ ‘not MussulmatWis the name given 
by Europeans to the easterff part of S. Africa, from the N.E. 
frontiers of the Cape colony, about 32" S. lat. to lMlagoa 
Bay, or perhaps to Capa Cdmentcs or Inlmmbane jn 24“ 8. 
lat.’ But the Cajte race extends still farther N.; pertaps 
as far as the Zalfbozi Rivere «. of which nro the Makooas 
and other genuine negro, tribes. The natives whom Salt 
saw at Sofala Bay, 21^6. lat, he conceived to be nearly 
allied to the Caflres. The r Vtthou*, Betchouana tribes, as 
well as the Makw^ens and others to the NJB. of them 
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and the Datnara* on the W. or Atlantic «tast, between 22 ° 
and SUP'S. 1st,, are of tlie'Caffie race [Bbtcbpiiana]. The 
complexion of the Caffres varies from a yelltiwish brown or 
copper hue to llmt of deep black, but this Inst colour is not 
*S*ry comition. The noso approaches to an arched form; 
they have thick lips and hair curly, but les» waoUvjJhaii this 
negroes. The Caffro females are among the handsomest in 
Africa. 

The Arabian and other Mussulman traders and con¬ 
querors who formed establishments on the Mozambique 
cqflSt, bestowed tho general appellation of Kafir on the 
native population, with whose name they .. were unac¬ 
quainted. This was especially the ease with the coast N. 
of Cape Oorricutes, which the easlern navigators always 
dreaded, .os destitute of harbours and inhospitable, and on 
which tlferelbre they made no settlements. The Portuguese 
who succeeded the Arabs on the Mozambique coast adopted 
the wold Caffra and Caifraria lor this extent of coast, upon 
which for similar reasons they did not venture. The name 
has ^ieen adopted by the Dutch and the English also, 
though the natives themselves are unacquainted with it. 

Caifraria, properly so called, extends for about fioO miles 
along the coast, from the Great Key River to Dalagoa Hay, 
and inland as far as the high land which divides the waters 
that flow into the Indian Ocean, from those which How into 
the Orange river and the Atlantic, and separates the land 
of the Caffres from that of the Kuruima Hottentots, the 
Bosjesmans and the Betr.houana. In lies. It runs in a N.E. 
direction of an aveu.ge distance of about 100 miles hum the 
sea. The eastern or t ‘afire side of the ridge is more ;■! ri'pt 
than the western, which slopes in a sort of table-land in¬ 
wards the Atlantic. Caifraria is a land of rugged lulls 
and deep valleys. The following sketch is by Lieutenant 
Steadman. 

In travelling through the Amaponda country (between the 
St. John River and Port, Natal), the waggon path lies over 
an undulating ridge, three or four miles in lucadth, and 
about 800 or 1000 feet above the level of the sea: nume¬ 
rous streams aro seen rushing down tho deep ravines and 
Valleys; the country is rugged and hilly,exhibiting valleys, 
ravines, beds of rivers, hush ami forest covering the declivi¬ 
ties of some of the lulls, while the others look bare and red 
from thedron ore which they contain. Caffre v illages arc scat¬ 
tered about, and numerous herds of cattle mo seen grazing 
in the plains, while the lower sides ol the hills exhibit patches 
of Cultivated ground in all kinds of irregular shapes. To the 
eastward the view is bounded by the Indian Ocean, which 
is just visible on a clear day, while to the westward a high 
ridge q(f mountains is seen extending for a length of from 
fifty ip sixty miles, which separates the country of the 
Tarnbookios from the deserts of the Bosjesmans, which lie 
in the directum of the Orange Rivet. Beasts of prey ure 
not numerous : now and then a lion, and mure frequently 
a tiger, or rather leopard, arc met prowling in the more 
secluded ravines. Elephants were once numerous, but are 
now become scarce, except in the large forests in-, i the St. 
John River and Pori. Natal. The hippopotami!, is found in 
most of the rivers, and its flesh is eaten by the natives. 
Rhinoceroses lurk, about the thick bushy coverts, as well a.s 
hyaenas of a wry ferocious species. The country abounds in 
game, anloN;" s. hares, pheasants, and partridges. Their 
are quantities of -baboons and monkevs, and,also serpents 
and,other voptffw. Copper and iron ore is found in the 
mountains. 

Four principal nations,‘originally of one stock, occupy the 
country from the frontiers of the Cape colony to Dalagoa 
Bay, the'Wiiiukosa, the Amatimba, called by the Dutch 
Tambookies, the Amaponda or Hamhima, whom the Dutch 
have christened Mauibookiea. anil the Vutvahs or Zoolalis, 
sometimes' called Arnozoolah. The chief of the Atn.i- 
fcosa was until lately the well-known llmtsta, who resided 
on the left or K, bank of the Great Key River. Gaika, 
of his subordit»fe chieb,. resided on the l ight bank 
of the Kay, and between trait and the Keiskatinri.i, 
andojLtlwr immediate -boni ts ,qf the colony. To the N. 
and K*t»f thd ,Awrtkbsb §re tile Anmtuuba, whose west- 
er^pbwt. (Hstrfcijl bowM*’ oft the hack territory of the co¬ 
lony, toWifrds ’ the soiueea: ofShe Zvvarl or Black Key. 
Vosani, the chief bf-'tWe Ani^ftiai^.-tlied in 1830. The third 
tribe, the Amapdhdil or Hii mjp,' dwell eastward of the 
Amatimba, and QXtendtalori| nfe coast towaids Port Natal. 
Their Uinkumkani, or great chief, is#t#lled Fako, and is 
said to be powerful; one of their subordinate chiefs, Papa, 


is the Englishwoman, who was wrested on this 

coast. «En#_^)ffltipomia aro said to bfc ajmmdtoua tribe, and 
more industrious than the Amakosa and Amatimba: whilst 
the liiUcr.MdWe all the labour of thefifiki to their women, the 
Amaponda tneu Work as well as t^WMaontf-jjthey grow 
millet or Caffro corn, be&n&', pumpkin*, sweet* potatoes or 
yams, maize, and tobacco. In the Amaponda territory a 
small tribe of mixed European atid ’Caffre blood lias been 
discovered, the descendants of the crew of gome vessel 
wrecked on this coast. (Captain Riou's Narrative of Va 
Heenen's M.vpedition, London, 1792.) 

The fourth great tribe of Caffres, and tlie. JPlrth’eSt J 
from the Cape, is the Zooks dr Vatvahs, who'nnjer their 
chief Chaka have overpowered, dispersed; Sr destroyed* all 
the surrounding tribes, from King George's 'River' N. of 
lJalugoa Buy down to Port Natal, a tract of above 301) miles 
lit length from N. to 8. The Orklontahs, who m 1 821-22 — 
ravaged tho country near the Portuguese settlement at 
Dalagoa Bay are I ho same people us the Vatvahs. The Vat- 
yahs were originally a htnall tribe; they came abofh fifteen or 
twenty years since from the N., somewhere alxllit hrlieyond 
the mountains W. of English River, which falls into 1 )ala Jjba 
Buy. Their language is different (loin that of the Anmkosaf- 
und other southern Caffres, and is said to have more 
affinity to the Stchuana or Botehuuana latigfBJfe. The 
Vatvahs arc well acquainted with the use of iron, and some 
of them have muskets, winch they obtained from American 
traders ul. Pori Natal. They arc a fine athletic race; in 
war they carry large oval shields of bullocks bide, anil an 
umconto or spear, besides a bundle ol assagais. Chaka 
brought lus warriors into a most stuct state of diseiptinc, 
any deviation from which lie punished wrtll death, He 
is described us sanguinary and cruel, like all barbarity 
conquerors: but lie received kindly, in 182.5, Lieutenant 
Farewell, Mr. Fyim, and other EiiL'hshmSA and allowed 
them to settle in ln.s dmninions near Port Natal, and granted 
them a large extent, of country, anil men to ussist tlmm in 
cultivating it. There is an account of their visit to him, 
and of the habits of the people, ill the appendix to Thomp¬ 
son’s ‘Ttavels and AdvolilmeS in Kouth Afnca.’ Th« 
country is represented as very line, nch in p#Slure, and 
abounding vvilli entile. The Vatvahs go genenilly naked, 
except when they put ori their war-dress, consisting of skins 
round tho middle, and feathers on tho hiead ; the women 
wear an apron of hide about the middle. Two trailers from 
the ( ape, Moms. Seoiai and M’Luckio, after visiting iti 
1827 the town of Kimchane in the Moorootzco counlrv, 
crossed the river Manqua, and Hovelled first eastward alid 
then southward, for about. NO miles, to tile town of Mnlii- 
katzee, a Znolali chief, where they traded to the amount 
of 1 80(1/. stc -1 ling. ^ 

The tribes who live in the lowlands round Dalagoa Bay , 
are said by Captain Owen (Voyages to explore the Coast 
of Afnca) to be industrious, well-behaved, and favourably 
disposed to trade with strangers. He mentions the arrival 
til Dalagoa Bay of a caravan from the interior, consisting 
of natives, with from 300 to 400 elephants’ tusks, and 
a great quantity of cattle. Captain Owen rep§pserrts the 
people us honest-in their manner of dealing: their prudgngS 
will not allow them to give their n#*tcbandi/.e for ttjbift- 
momentary gratification of rum or tobacco; but they h»v«> a 
great desire for cloth. A similar observation was rtttela,. 
more than three centuries ago, hv Vasco dc Gama as to the 
natives whom he saw about Cape Corricntes. In tho ‘ Nar¬ 
rative' by the late Captain Botelcr, (1835). are found Also 
many particulars concerning tile natives of Dalagoa Bay, 
and those of Inhanibane and Sofala, who are all considered 
to be ol the Caff're race. 

Of the countries to the N. of jjnlagoti Bay we know very 
little. The Makweens are known to be in that direction, 
perhaps 200 miles to the N.W.; thejr-country is a high¬ 
land, and is said to rise several thousand feetyihpvo the*sen. 
The great western ridge which divides the dfiwra-tliat flow 
into tip# Indian Ocean from those of the Guriep is dis¬ 
tinctly seen from Dalagoa Bay. An expedition, under Cap¬ 
tain Alexander, was to proceed by sea to IJalarffta Boy in 
1835 , and thence to set off for the interior to explore King 
George's Rfver or Manica, and tojploertain its identity 
with tho Marique of tho MoorwilzAwmit to $pen, if pos¬ 
sible, a coRrtftoniculion with this MiSpl^tt country. Tho 
instructions gwen to Captain Alexander are found in the 
fourth volume of the ‘Journal of the London Geographical 
Society,’ 1834. We have us yet seen no account ol Captain 
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Alexanders arrival at DalogdaBay. AnpUter expedition 
under DsTjSipith, set off in i 834 to explar»ifte'®«rc*a of the 
Mapootr'River, apdlately returned to Cape The 

report is .said to bo njost satisfactory. 

Of the manners mid habits of the southern Cadres who 
are (jea" 0 fthe borders of theJDape colony', we have accounts 
from Several lato travellers, 'Thompson, Steodman, Mooilie, 
Rennie, See. The account, by 'the Rev. Mr. Brownlee, a 
missionary, who resided seveft flr eight years among them, 
is perhaps the most full and satisfactory, and is given in the 
•uiipenAia (6 Thompson's ‘ Travels.' , The government of die 
lSsfnwly‘% sort of clanship system. The population of each 
Caffnif’triiS&.is divided into kraals or hamlets, containing 
from t»» to twenty families, each family occupying a sepa¬ 
rate hut., There is a petty chief in each kraal, who exer¬ 
cises a kihd of patriarchal authority over the people. A 
higher chief rules over a whole district, containing a certain 
number of kraals. These higher chiefs are hereditary and 
independent of each oilier, although they acknowledge to 
certain extent the authority of the Umkumkani, or great 
chief ftf tW whole tribe, whose counsellors they are, and who 
cannot determine upon any important measure concerning 
the whole tribe without consulting them. 'The chief, like 

■‘ .most As iatic and African sovereigns, is supposed to be the 

* original possessor of all the land and cattle within liis terri¬ 
tory. Tins pretended right, .however, is seldom acted upon, 
but an itcknowledgment of it is retained in (he custom, that 
no individual is allowed (o kill any of his cattle without per¬ 
mission of tiie chief, who claims purl of the carcase as his 
right: likewise the first fruits of the season are not allowed 
to bo gathered without permission of the great chief of 
the tribe. The light, of individual families to the land is 

■ restricted to the patches of ground which they have enclosed 
for cultivation; all the rest is held in common by the different 
families of each kraal for grazing their cattle. The Cnffres 
have no Witten laws, hut certain long-established puneiples 
and usages, any infraction of which by a chief would be 
opposed by his subjects at large. There is however an evi¬ 
dent disposition on the part ol the chiefs to make themselves 
absolute, as Chaka succeeded in doing among the Zo.dahs. 
A groat engine of despotism is found m the. Ainakua or 
witch doeUfr, who acts as a sort of inquisitor : and when ni 
Becrct understanding with the chief, serves him to remove 
Out of the w:iy or frighten all those who might have opposed 
him. The unfol(tunale individual accused of wileheialt is 
put to a cruel dentil, and his cal tie divided among his 
accusers, in other matters the punishment ol death is not 
common, most offences being expiated bv a Tine, excepting 
robbery on the properly of a chief. The Caff res acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of a supreme being, for whom they 
.have several names in their language, but they have no 
fittni of worship, and their notions of a future life are very 

„ jrSjfbe and unsettled. They have no idols, but have other 
superstitions, believe in witchcraft, spirits, apparitions, 
and they sacrifice animals to propitiate the ghosts of the 
dead. A Caffre swears by the spirit of his father, or by his 
chief. They circumcise boys at the age of twelve or four¬ 
teen, and the ceremony is attended with considerable 
golemnityn they seem however to have no distinct idea of 
the.objoct of the practice, or whence they derived it. They 
have a decided ^aversion to swine-flesh, and also it is said 
to ffth, except shell-fish; accordingly they have neither 

* huts, ca woes, nor nets, or other implements for fishing. 

Tnve htut-.' of the Caffrea are hemispherical, and mostly 
from eighteen to twenty feet in diameter, .and from six to 
seven font high. Poles are stuck into the earth, ami 
flexible boughs are twistpd between and arched over the 
top ; they thon are thatched with straw, and plastered over 
with clay Or cow-dung; a small aperture is left for the door, 
which is made of basket-work. Thu flre-plggo is i 1 ; the centre 
of the hut, and there is fo aperture to let out the smoke 
but through the doorway. A lew mats, coarse earthen- 
wads pots (if native manufacture, a rush basket so closely 
woven as. BffiMttwn liquids, a calabash, and a bundle of 
asaagoys—t&ose constitute all the furniture of a common 
Caffre flat. Borne have milk sacks made of buUocVs hide, 
and woodsn vessels carved oat of soft wood. They preserve 
weir millet o? corn in pits dug in the ground, like the 
Berber* otheafhBth Aft icans. The karess, or cloak 
made ofsoft%oee; y&ips the dress of both men add-women. 

. The femalgH weatfSndes a petticoat of leather round the 
ferns, and uevmllyafso a covering over th&t&som t the men. 
go ofteg totally flaked. The beauty of the Caf&a women j 


has been tnflek spoken of, and probably exaggerated. The 
men pfjpo tall? ssimight, rtibust, apd muscular, firm of car¬ 
riage, open end manly in their manners, andirbhn « peace 
have a nsMoRable'expression of good nature on their coun¬ 
tenance. TThoy bring to market, on the border# of the Cu 
colony, etehaflm’ tusks, gum, hides, mats, rush Baskets, 1 
to u coqsiwkafsle amount. As yet the southern Caffre#, 
unliko their brethren-of tho Betchouana and other northern 
tribes, hold European cloth in little estimation but arc very 
fond of beadj aud other ornamenfl; they also purchase 
knives, tinder-boxes, and other hardware articles. 

The result of the last Caffre war in 1835 has been to*ex¬ 
tend the limitb of tho colonial territory, from tho Kcis- 
kamma, the former boundary, as settled by a treaty with 
the late Gaika, to the Great Key River, by which a large 
and fine tract of country ha# been evacuated bytthd Ama- 
kosa, and left at the disposal of the British authorities. 
Another result has been,' that a tribe culled Fingoes, who 
wore the remains of a numerous race,' who betyeen ten 
awl twenty years had lived N. of Port Natal, whence they 
were driven away by Chaka and thrown for refuge among 
the Amakosa, by whom they were treated as bondsmen or 
as a sort of Helots, having claimed the protection of the 
British government, have Jieen removed from their state of 
bondage and brought into tiie colony, where they have been 
located, to the number of I7,0|m individuals, between the 
lower Keiskatniua and Great *Fish Rivers. The Fingoes 
are spoken very favourably of, and may become very useful 
colonists, and form an efficient border militia. (Account by 
Captain Alexander on the Cadre war, in the fifth volume 
of the Journal of the Grogrujihiral Society, 1 835.) 

There has been evidently of late years a pressure (if tribes 
from the N. upon the southern Cadres, and it becomes an 
important question how the latter are to be assisted and 
protected against, extermination or starvation. Hintza, the 
l ife Umkumkani or great chief of tho Amakosa, finding 
that the Fingoes, weary of oppression, wished to place them¬ 
selves under British protection, began to decimate them ; 
and when Sir Benjamin D Urban, the governor of the 
colony, remonstrated with him on this aet of cruelty, IJinlza 
replied, ‘What is all Ibis about? Cannot I fill my dog# 
f J choose ?' 

CA1FKISTAN, a region to the N. of Cahul, bounded 
on tlieN.K. by Cushgar: on the N. by Badakshatrp.on the 
N.W. by Kooiidoo* ; and on the W. and S. by Cabal • its 
boundary to the E. is not defined, but is said to extend to 
the N. part ,of Cashmere. This region stands at a cob - 
Mdci'iible elevation, and occupies a part of the Hindu Cosh 
Mouuiains, a name sometime# given to that part of the 
Himalaya chain which lies W. of the N.E. point Of Cash- 
nere. Tho height of one of the peaks of tho Hindu Cosh 
Mountains has been stated at 20,493 feet, and ou-thi# and 
he heights connected with it, the snow remains throughout 
he summer, while the thermometer in the nearest valley 
stands nt 113° Fahrenheit. There are no road#, properly 
peaking, the only travelling being along foot-tracks, which 
are frequently obstructed by rivers ami mountain-streams, 
and iheso are crossed either by wooden bridges, or by swing- 
ng bridges made of the pliant withes of tree#. “ ( 

No cultivation is carried forward on the hills, some of 
which are covered with pine forests, while others afford sus¬ 
tenance to numerous Hocks of goats. The valleys are 
nost.Iy of sniiill extent but very fertile, and produce ubun- 
Innt crops of wheat and millet, with large quantities of 
grapes, which form an important object of cultivation. 
These valleys, besides, furnish pasturage for shoep and cattle. 

The people, to whom the name ft Caffre# or infidels has 
icon given by their Mohammedan nqtghooursKwnd lienee 
ho name of this region, Caffristau, have no general name 
by which they distinguish themsulves, but are ,-split into 
numerous tribes, each of which has a name -peculiar to 
tsolf. Tho only accounts wo have of their characters and 
habits are derived from the various tribes of Mohammedans 
ay whom they are surrounded and with some or other of 
whom they are oonstan% at war. nln their persons tho 
JJaffre# are a fme nice qf people, with handsome Statures 
,ud fair complexions; distinction made between dif¬ 
ferent tribes, ^sorne of wbpm are called block Caffreigfend 
other# white Cafres, is digferafl from a peculiarity rtinhe 
dress of the former, themselves in black goat- 

kins with the hair outskfay.pstwtt tribes wear dresses made 
of white cotton. jF* 1 ' > «. 

As regards th«j*ivil government, it does not appear that 
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the Caff res acknowledge any general bead, each tribe being ties of tl 
fp»wrae$*in oil thing* by its owH* rulers, land engaging stt teamM 
times An feuds with other tribes. Their hostile feelings oollectioi 
towards their Mohammedan neighbours ore ptwably engen- jduding 
dered by .the inenraiona which these nre constantly making agriculture’ 
Wt the purpose of carrying off the Caffres 'asjJaves: the a diocesan 
captives thus made aro mostly females, whPWe much 
■Ought after on account of thoir beauty. The hatred thus 
caused shows itself in many of tho custoifts of the people of 
Qaffristan. Onid thej#fehall have slain-* Mohammedan tho 
men go constantly bareheadod, but after this proof of prowess 
they pear turbans in which long feathers are placed, their 
number indicating the number of foreign enemies who have 
fallen by the hand of the,wearer. The same infomfation 
is convoyed by means of bells worn round tho waist, their 
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numbor^being regulated in the like manner. A Cadre who 
has not 'slam a Mohammedan is besides not ullowed to 
ilourish bis hatchet during the dance. Peace is sometimes 
made between tlietjuffro tribes and their neighbours, when 
they ore ready to extend towards their former enemies all 
the rites of hospitality. Their warlike weapons aru a bow 
about 4 1 feet long and arrows of reed with barbed heads, 
which are sometimes poisoned. For closer conflict they are 
each provided with a dagger and a knife: recently they 
have begun to adopt tho use jen swords and muskets, in 
imitation of their enemies. 

The Calfre villages arff* mostly built .on the slopes of 
hills, tho houses, which are made of wood, being placed one 
above another, the roof of the lower house forming a path¬ 
way to tho one above it. One of these tillages is said to 
contain 50D houses. 

In their religion the Caifros are said to acknowledge only 
one supreme God, to whom they apply the name of Dagun, 
but they worship numerous idols, the representative., of 
great men of former times, and who aro supposed to inter¬ 
cede tilth llie Deity ill favour of their worshippers. It i, in 
agreement with this account that the idols of one tribe have 
no reputation for sanctity with the other tribes. It does not 
. appear requisite for imparting this sanctity that any length¬ 
ened period must elapse after the death of a man so ho¬ 
noured, his contemporaries being willing to pay their worship 
to his etligy immediately alter his decease. When he dies, 
the Calfre is dressed in his best clothes, and is placed upon a 
bier wijjhtois weapons beside him; his nialo iclatioiis then 
carry Turn about with singing and dancing, while ilie fe¬ 
males give themselves up to lamentation, after which the 
body is inclosed in a sort of colfm and left in the open air. 
usually under the shade of a tree. 

A Can'll! man procures lus wife by purchase, paying to 
her father sometimes as many as twenty head of cattle, or 
sheep and goats in proportion. Domestic, slavery is prac¬ 
tised, the sieves being natives of Cnffristan, sometimes 
taken in feuds with hostile tribes, nml sometimes being 
orphans of their own tribe, It being not uncommon for the 
'more powerful men to seise children who are unprotected, 
arid nther to sell them to some neighbouring country or to 
retain them in slavery. 

The more usual food of the people is bread, cheese, but¬ 
ter, and milk : they likewise cat, beef, mutton, and bears 
flesh'- They have a variety of fruits, among which are 
grapes, apricot*, apples, almonds, and walnuts. Thev make 
three soMs of wiiai. v iz., red and white, and a kind having 
Nearly the i'insistency of jelly Which is very strong: both 
mules and to males are said to drink occasionally to excess. 
Tigs' favourite amusement when they meet together is 
dancing: their music consists of a pipe and tabor. 

Several dialects'ate spoken by the different tribes in 
CitflfristanMiut there are many words which are common to 
the dude people : the original language is supposed to have 
been derived from the Sanscrit, No estimate has been 
made of Cue numbers of the people. (Elplnnstone's Cabul .) 

CA'GLIAKI (the Roman Caralis or Canties), the 
principal town of Sardinia, and llio residence of the 
yeeroy. m in the south part of the island, on the fin 
tuyJffff the same niftne, in 3j}‘ ’ N. lat., and 0 ° V E, 

long, sit ia,,'built party|on sea side, and partly on 
the ffapb of tt s l 5 ®P hl® 4 » 1 SW ighojst* part of which is 
the castle, ; Th 0 to** is divided into 

four distriotsf UtMteUo, Slaiupupei Mariana, and Villanova. 
The population ini jJfMf, wa» 27,380 (Catenitario Sardo ). 
Cigliari is a%*|ttjh^op'i .see, which dates from the be¬ 
ginning of the tpontory ij98k; Lucifer was one of its 

„ earliest bishops. There is * uniftrsity, with the lour facul- 
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elementary schools est*bli*j||air. since . Tjje cathedral, 

a large building, rich in fei>uilt by the Pisans 

during their poesessiori'ofjwilslund'.'' -There are many other 
chinches ; ten convents dPlroiP, two of which ip Soolo 
who keep public schools, and one of Ospcdalien, '“* J 
an hospital for the sick; and four convents of wan® 
reale nudienza or high judi&al court for flic «£uth OWsii 
of the island sits at Cigliari, ns well as ,fch*eComraorcittl 
triburml. Tho town enjoys groat muniegys^ jphileges and 
revenues. Tho burbot* is'safe, and large'swps find | 
anchorage in the bay-. Cagliari is the chief port of 

Uinia, and almost, the only one frequented by foreign ves_ 

III 1831, 210 ships oSearcd out or the port of Cigliari, of 
which 159 were Sardinian, 20 Neapolitan, 10 Austrian, 

6 French, 5 Swedish, 4 English, &c. Cigliari - ejkports 
cheese, wine, oil, salt, (lax, hides, and horses.. The imy 
pollution of foreign goods into Sardinia amounts to ubovOt 
four millions of francs annually. Near Cigliari are exjw|| 
tensive saline works, in winch salt is collected from the sea¬ 
water. There is a royal manufactory of tobacco, the plant 
being cultivated in the north pi§ 5 t Of the island. Cigliari is 
the head town of an intemlenza or province, which includes 
tho southernmost part of the island, with a population of 
112 , 1100 . It, is bounded on the north by the province of Itsili, 
on the north-east by that. ofLanusei, anil on the west by that 
of Tglcties. It is divided into four districts, Ctejtari, Siunai, 
Giiasilu, and Siliqua. The principal towu.wsvlc 1 , Cagliari 
is Quarto, about. 5 miles cast of Cagliari; population 5000; 
it. is known for its Malmsey wine.. There are several towns 
o. r between 2000 and 3000 inhabitants. Thaljwt and west 
dial nets of the province arc mountainous, frett the central 
tract north of Cigliari is a fine and rich plain called Cam- 
pulaiio, watered hy the Ulla and its affluent.*;. The LJllu 
enters the sea west of Cigliari. The air of the plains is 
tailirr unwholesome in the summer months, especially to 
foreigners. A good carriage-load, lately fmiehedRpads from 
Cigliari to Sassiiri and Form Torres, through tlie whole 
length of the island. 

CAGLIA'RI, PAOLO, called PACS&jLVERONESE, 
fiom the place of bis birth, was the most dtoibenj. master in 
what may he termed the ornamental stylo cf,painting. He 
was burn at VCrona, in the year 1532, according to Ridolti, 
but inme probably ill 1530. His father, Gabriele Cagliari, 
was a sculptor, and originally intended bis son for his own 
profession ; but ill consequence of the boy s determined pre-, 
fereiue for the sister art, he was placed under his un, 
Antonio Badile, to be taught painting. He itnpr 
rapidly, and very early in life enjoyed an extensive and pro¬ 
fitable patronage. 

While yet young be visited Venice, where lie was commis¬ 
sioned to execute some paintings in the church and naeristy 
of St. Sebastian. The pictures excited universal admiration, 
limn the originality of tho style and ibe vivashy of tho 
design. Commissions for oil paintings jfcorod in upon hi my, 
and a portion of the walls of the ducal, gUaco was a!' 
to Inin for embellishment. From tm&ue his fame 
Wealth increased rapidly.' 1 - L , „ 

Ho subsequently went to Rome; nntrm the course of his 
life visited numerous towns of his native country, m which 
he left behind him many lust ing memorials. lie vyas so Well 
satisfied with his honours and emoluments at home, that he 
declined accepting the invitation of Philip II. to viait Spain, 
nndV.onlribute some works to the Escurial. He lived a life of 
uniidemipted.'lalJpHiriaqd success, and died at Venice in the 
yeur 1388, leaving {pteat wealth To hisrtwo sons, Gabriele 
and Carlo, who were also his pupiU.STba# did not, how¬ 
ever, attain their father’s celebrity; erto£$j(ed young jtolie 
other abqnd»ned paihting for mo icon me.; hum^iqi. Paolo 
bad a brother, Benedetto Cagliari, who waS a sfluptor. , 

Paolo Veronesa raukseaOaong the greatest masters of the 
art, especially as a coloimft Hw.cplouring is leas true to lilt- - 
lute than Titian's, and less gtofSShg to the tint*; but it is rich 
and brilliant, and abounds in variety and pleasing contrast*; 
H is style is florid and ornate, his inventJoneeMy and fertile, 
and hisexecution characterized by a mutarly faf jUty. Hi* 
principaFtagK atep t at Venice, but his poriuct 53 * are to be 
met with to ndavcoUectiona. 
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City HI the Sbuth of France, capital or thb 

r J_ . , ot (population Itji 1832,283,827), situmed on 

the right'bank oLfhe river Lot, in a small pcuiusuwSarmecl* 
by a bend infigtlj&rse i 370 miles S. toW, of fbris, through 
Orleans, Ghfiteaufonx, and Limoges; fq 4-1' 27' N. lam ton* 
1° 26'or 1° 27'E. lMijf., l > 

Cahorg is a very.-fcgtient place. Ijg name is variously 
written in the Greek, jynd Latin authors. Ptolemy calls it' 
£,ovt/uva, Dueona; in thet-Tbeodosian table it is 'liibtma 
,ted, t again iraprimned, and again set free; but Ausonius is considered by M. D’Anville to have g&ea 
buT wWH nallf obliged Td fly from Sicily for cheating a the tim^orthography— Divona, a word in the Celtic lan- 
goldsmithof lfcrge sum of topney tinder protence of show- guage ^fonoting a fountain sacred fb the god*. It was the 
tng him a hidSebftreasure. He went successively to Alex- capital of the Cadurci; ami towards the olose of the Rotnan 
un fa, RhodqipMalla, Naples, Horn*, and Venice, at one dominion in Gaul assumed, according to the ttomUipKtgri#; 
of <Mfcht>lacea he married a woman? whose great beauty then introduced, the name of the tribe to whiph, it belonged: 
ano'wnfouml immorality weWNtery usiifol to him'. whence come the modem name of the town, Cahors, arid 

Quitting Italy this couple visited Hdlstein, wherl Cafgli- that of the province, Querei, of which it was for tgjgny eCtt- 
ostrp professed alchemy, and thence they went tb Russia, turies the capital. On the downfall of the Roman empire it 
Poland,^eT In 1780 they fixed themselves at Strasburg, came successively into the hands of Goths and Franks; 

* jiybero the epi-disant count practised as a physician, and was afterwards subject to the Counts_of Toulouse, then to 
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Itended to the art of making old-women young. As his 
.fcSjndsome wife, who was only twenty, vowed she wap sixty, 
and had a son, a veteran captain in the Dutch service, they 
$ Jo# a time obtained a goft&aenl of practice among’.the old 
" women of Strasburg. Thence they went to Paris, whore 
Cagliostro exercised tho profitable profession of Egyptian 
free-masonry (as he called it), and pretended to show people 
the ghost of any of their departed friends. In 1785 he was 
deeply implicated with the Cardinal Duke de Rohan in the 
notorious affair4j££he diamond necklace in which the name 


its own bishop; was tuken by the English during their 
wars in,France, and relakeiINVom them; and earned by 
assault and pillaged in 4080,‘ after a gallant resistance, by 
Henry IV., while as yet only kingptofNavarre and head of 
tho Protestant part/. 

The town is situated partly on a rocky eminence, and has 
steep, narrow, crooked streets. The houses in what is called 
tho upper town are commonly built with terraces command¬ 
ing a wide prospect. .There are few remarkable buildings: 
the oathodral is supposed to be the remains of an antient 


and fame of Antoinette, the unfortunate queen of temple, with tho addition of a portico and other parts of 


France, were committed. Cagliostro wagi in consequence, 
shut up for nummonths indhe Bastille, and on his expul¬ 
sion from Frriaw he went to England, where, during a stay 
of two years, Tie found no lack of credulity. What took 
him again to Rome wo know not, but in December, 1789, 
ho was arrested in that city, imprisoned in the castle of 
Sant' Angelo, and after a long trial condemned to death 
jjor being(Seo Process, &c., published at 
’nomo—a vwry curious documont). His severe sentence 
was commuted for perpetual imprisonment, and he was 
transferred to thg. fortress of San Leo, where he died 


modern date; the seminary for the priesthood is a fine ami 
large building ; the bishop's residence presents no p#}j$ of 
interest. There are some Roman remains, the mint of a 
theatre, and an aqueduct, and a monument to M. Ljtcterius, 
erected in tho reign of Augustus Cmsar. Thcro tiro two 
antient bridges at Caliors, one on the W. side of the town, 
called Le Pont de Valendus, defended by soaiojpnticnl 
fortifications ; ‘and another called Le Pont Notre Dame, so 
much decayed as to be impassable for carriagos. We pre¬ 
sume this lobe the bridge on the & of tho town wkipli in 
the large map of France by Messrs. Marahli and Cassfor-is 


- — TIM.— es!i ul s#u l.eo, where He died in 

1795. His w-ifipMU'giso arrested, and condemned to pass, called Le Pont Vieux ; the same map marks a third bridges 
her life in a cott/mr : " communicating with the Faubourg St. George on the other 
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side of Tho river, E. of tho town, called Le Pont Neuf, tha 
name of which indicates a more modern origin. The ram¬ 
parts form a public promenade; it is probably on a part of 
this called Le Fosse that a monument was erected in 1820' 
to the memory of Fcnclon. 

The population of Cahors in 183i t was 10,818 for th# 
town, or 12,030 for the whole commune. The chief manu¬ 
factures are woollen cloth, leathery and paper. Tho neigh* 
’ ^ --suf- 


CAGNO'Ll, ANTO'NIO, born at Zante, September 29, 

1743. Ho was attached to the Venetian embassy at Paris, 
and formed a taste for astronomy and an intimacy with 
Latande. Ho built an observatory in the Rue Richelieu, 

‘./and continued to make it useful till 1786, when ho went to 
, where ho built another. This last was damaged by 
i cannon-shot in 1797, but the owner was indemnified 

fey General Bonaparte, who removed lnm to Moilcna. He .— .... ,. JV - r ... 

was afterwards president of the Italian Society, and died at bourhood yields wheat and oats of good quality, but ni 
Verona about 1816. (We have found no further materials ficient for the consumption of the inhabitants ; flax, {temp, 

_ for his life: seo Lalande, Bibliog. As Iron, p. 599.) and especially wine. The wine of the neighbourhood/®* 

Cagnoli wrote a work on trigonometry, first published at Cahors combines deep colour with good flavqjp and „ 
• Verona in pilian (LJf.Sfi), and translated into French by strength; a great quantity is sent to Paris. . ^ 

‘•^’hornprai Tbeijtao&d-edition of the translation bears The town has a seminary for the priestJ»pflQ,.a colleger or 
'JS808. Besnktim be wrote various astronomical high school, a library, a museum of natut^|,.;b{story»lanu a 
i and pap^rgtHWtiy in the memoirs of the Italian tlioatre. Rope John XXII., a native of the town, fq^ndad J- 
ciety, which shoaijftbe consulted from the beginning to here in 1321 a Wniversity, which continued to exist in the 
find'them. Tho title of these meraoir| i» ‘ Memorle diMa- reign of Louis XV. Clement Marot, a pdMfof the sixjjpentti 
tematica e Fisica della Societd Ifriliana, Modena,' guano. century, was born here. 

Cagnoli's trigonometry is -one of those invaluable works The arrondissemeut of Cahors, ono of the three into which 
which'bring up the state oPa Science eompleWiy to tho time the department is divided, contained i»T832 a po§ulatiqnr 
at whieb if is written, and.Jbmlsh tho(ie ?wno want tiu of 116,336. Cahors is the seat of a msboprick', erSeted in 
means of application with varied storqs of foetiiOda.. EJe- a.d. 257, and now comprehending the department. The * 
1 " Jt - " ’ * ' - ' " ‘ bishop is a suffragan ofibo archbishop of Alby. W* * 

CAICOS ISLANDS, one of the groups comprehended 
under the general name of Bahama*. They lie between 
21° and 22° N. lat., and between 71° and 73 3 W. long., and, 
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gnftihabited tefiu ; ,.|§| Caicos,- Prayulenciales; N. Cpi«b», are situated in the Highlandlilf Say 
Gieqj Caicos E; Cairns, and East Harbour. There ‘is eenMiN}ratbpi&os, between 5 7 s 10 ' 
anchorage near some of, them’; the host is at East Harbour. rif and 3* Jong, They consia 

OAIMACAT?, a Turkish name which corresponds to«( rocWi,overtef?p«d by several height*, 
"'our lieutenant Of rather lieutenant governor. The caimacan of Avon. (This lake, which ,i» at * 

of ConstantlPple is the lieutenant of Mm gngpd vizier, and —- ‘ u - — - 1 — 

Ts goyitnor of the city. Ii is an ijjfice W importance, and 


the person who fills it is generally styled pacha. (LaCroix, 
Mimoires sur l’ Empire Ottoman.) The pachas or go¬ 
vernors of provinces have also their csgnaeans or lieutenants, 
who often act as governors of tli^fpvincipal towns. 

, CAIMAN. [Crocodile] 

QA' 1 RA\ literally ‘ It shall go on,’ meaning that,the ra- 
volution must proceed. This was the beginning andWe bur¬ 
den dfa song made by the more violent revolutionists about 
Paris. 1789 or 1790. The song went on denouncing death 
against the aristocrats, who were to be disposed of hy being 
lltjng ‘ t\ la lanterno’ (on the lamp posts), which was actually 
done in tfoveral instances. When the wholesale massacres be¬ 
gan in August and September, I 792, the ‘ <ja ira was the fa¬ 
vourite song by which the murderers encouraged each other 
in their work of destruction. The tune was quick and hur¬ 
ried, aud calculated to keep up popular frenzy. As a (arm- 
position, tiie ‘tjiiri’ was very interior both in the words 
and the music to the ‘Aliens, ehl'ans do la patrie’ (the 
Marscllois Hymn), wMSh was a lofty and heart-stirring 
appeal to all patriots Tor the defence of their country when 
attacked by the foreign powers. After the period of terror 
was over, ilia ‘ Cj;\ ira* became disltsed. and at last was for¬ 
bidden to bo played under Bonaparte, as ah inauspicious 
memento of a sanguinary epoch. 

CAIRN, Or CARN, a heap of stones thrown togethor in 
W conical form. Lhuyd, in his ‘Additions to Camden's 
Britannia in Radnorshire,’ asserts that in the Carabro-Bri¬ 
tannic,, Kaern is a primitive word, appropriated to signify 
such lioap3 of stones. Cairns and tumuli of earth were the 
common monuments which the antient Britons erected in 
honour of their great men. Which of the two kinds was to 
bo adopted was probably determined by the circumstance 
of the country being stony or otherwise. , 

Pennant, in his ‘Voyage to the Hebrides,' 1772 (4to. 
Lond. 1790, vol. ii. p. 208), speaking of the cairns, says, 

‘ Thaw immense accumulations of stones are the sepulchral 
protections of the heroes among the antient natives of our 
islands: the stone chests, tho repositories of the urns and 
* ashes, are lodged in tho earth beneath; sotnetirqes one, 
sometimes more, are Found thus deposited ; anil I have 
one instance of as many as seventeen of these stone chests 
beigg discovered under the same rairn. The (earned have 
assigned other causes for these heaps of stones; have sup- 

f ostjd them to have been, in times of inauguration, the 
laces where the chieftam-elect stood to show himself to 
the best advantage to the people ; or the place from whence 
judgment was pronounced; or to have been erected on the 
roatmide in honour of Mercury; or to have been formed 
jji memory of some solemn compact. (See Rowland's Mona 
Anliqua, p. oU ; Borlase’s Anliq. of Cornwall, p. 209.) 
These might have been the reasons, in some instances, 
•(where the evidences of stone chests and urns ure wanting ; 
but those generally arc found t6 overthrow all other systems. 

. ‘Those piles,’ Pennant adds, ‘may bejusily supposed to 
nave been proportioned in size to the rank of the person, or 
to his popularity: the people of a whole district assembled 
to AJWw their respect to tho deceased, and hy an active 
honouring of his memory soon accumulated heaps equal to 
• those that astonish us at this time. But these honours were 
not me*ely.those of tho day ; as long os the memory of the 
deceased existed, not a passenger went by without adding 
stonajo the heap: they supposed it Would be an honour 
to the (lead, and acceptable to his manes. To this moment,’ 
h® continues, ‘ there’ is a proverbial expression Among the 
highlanders allusive to tho old practice; a suppliant will 
UU hi* patron, CUrri mi cloch er do cha7-nc (1 will add a 
(tone to your cairh), mea nin | y yhen you are no more I will 
I&41 possible botokjOfto youFmemory.’ 

^fatfliespn, fit h|s'®ypaol<(tica1 Stationary, says, * In 
Angus, Where any persbrt has bbeh dfoirderfed, a Cairn is 
ereetd# on the spot.’ 

Pausanias tlO, 8. ,4) ihentiotii monuments of collected 
atones, amp la Another . (8, IS. 3) lm speaks of 

^jimityu- monttmentt hear i«nu6, ih Arcadia, for per- 

»*otis who had f*I]ertin bal 

CAIRNGORtJM, or NtSOHM MOUNTAH^j, 
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vast masses of Ben Muc PTm and of |fain-main overhang 
its southern shores, so that for several month! jo the wjgter 
the sun never shines on the furfaee of the lab 
enormous rocks are without vegetation., Nd 
•i' ing creature, is seen on their pr!cipitou*r sides, rivet 
Avon issues from the lake m a large Streftm^and flows 
through a deep, dark, and uninhabited glfon Sixteen miles 
from tho lake the Erst habitations of men oi'cur, These 

let 


enormous masses are considered as constituting the L, 
land in Great Britain, Ben Muc D’hu, the highest" SFti 
summits, rises 4389 feet above the level of tli# sea, "sHitT vSf 
therefore higher than Ben Nevis. But there gay-stilt some 
doubts about their respective height. (SifeiSha^s Dick 
Lauder’s Account of the Great Floods; and, M‘Culjoehj 


Highlands and H estern Islands.) 

CAIRO. [ItAHlRA.] 

CAISSON. [Cowaa-DAw.] 

CAIUS. [Gaius] * , 

CAIUS,* i)r. JOHN, wa# born at Norwich, October 0, 
1510. Ailor receiving the first rudiments of learning ih 
tiiat city, lie Wds sent to Gonville Hall, m the Univeraity of 
Cambridge i lie took the degree* of B.A. and M.A. at the 
usual times, and was chosen Fellow Of his college in 1583. 
His literary labours began at the age of ttrenty, by a trans¬ 
lation into English of St. Chrysostom ‘De Mono orandi Deum.’ 
This was folio wecypy a translation of Erasmus ‘ De ver! Theo- 
logid,’ which, he says, ‘1 dydFgeue to knaister Augustine 
Stiwarde, alderman of Norwiche, not in the i’jfl aS the author 
made it, but abbreuiate for bis only purpose to whom I sent 
ii. leuying out many subtile things, made rather for great 
and learned diuines than for others.’ HU third production 
was a translation of Erasmus's paraphrase upon the epistle 
of St. Jude. His excuse for writing in Engljah is curious 
enough: ‘ These I did in Englishe the rather because at 
that tyme men ware not so geuen ajl to Englishe, but that 
they rlyd fauoure and muyteine good learning contcined in 
tongues and sciences, and did also study-grid apply diligently 
the same themselves. Tlierforo I thought no hurte done. 
Sence that time diuerse other tliynges.l hatie written, but 
with entente neuor more to write in tho Englishe tongue, 
partly because the commoditie of that which is so Written 
passeth not the oompasse of Englande, but romaineth en¬ 
closed within the seas,’ 8tc. (A Coutiseill against the 
Sweat, fol. 4.) ** 

It was probably soon after this that he travelled in 
where he remained several years. He studied raed 
Padua under Baptiste Montanus and Vesalius, and tools the 
degree of Doctor at Bologna. In 1542 he gave lectures at 
Padua on the Greek text of Aristotle, in conjunction With 
Itealdus Columbus, the salary being paid bf Some no"" 
Venetians. The following year he made ihflkoitr f 
visiting the most celebrated libraries, and collatftij 
in order to improve the text of Galen fowl Celsus. 
he attended the medical lectures of Matthseus Cul _ . 

then returned home"'through Francdmnd Germany. w, 
his return he was incorporated Doctor of Physic at Ci'_ 
bridge, and practised with great distinction at Shrewsbury 
and Norwich. By the appointment of Henry EIH. he read 
lectures on anatomy to the Company of Surgeons; but he 
dees not appear to have settled in London till a later period; 
when ho was made physician to Edward VI. He retained 
his appointment under Mary and Elizabeth. 

In 1547 Dr. Cains became a Follower the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, and was ever a strenuous uflBbldflr of ite right and 
interests. A difference having anefclh between the physi- 
cians and surgeon! in the reign of SlHUbdMrd'tb Whether 
n,o •‘“'-ht adwipist«f internal remedtas in ease* Where 
SSsislahee wa* required, Dr. Caitti; then pro- 
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^legates. 40rt this occasion hepjtfflded 
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__, _ _ r . Salus resident of the College of 

Physicians for ra>. s-than •efen years. Hejeft behind him 
i book of the college annals, fobm 155* to 1572, written 
with his own hand, In a clear Lhtita style. Having obtained 
poptiuwn (font Queen Mary, with whom he was much in 
ffPkiri& advance GonvilleDall into a college, which still 
h«Ura bis tjatoe^he accepted the Mastership of the college, 
and passed tip) Jut years of his life in it. That his retire¬ 
ment wa» l npt osring to any gloomy distaste to the world 
but to a fondness for learned leisure, appears Jrom the nu- 
mq|tttf literary labours in which he was engaged to the last 
. jpootmts of his life. Before hi* deathjh 0 was reduced to a 
pate of gref! weakness; and it appears from the following 
quaint-patwfce in Dr. Mouffet’s * Health’s Improvement, or 
Rules etjpftfong Food,’ that he attempted to sustain his 
flagging pottos by reverting to the food of infancy. ' What 
him Dr. Onus in his last sickness so peevish and so full of 
vMw at Cambridge, when he sucked one woman (whom I 
spare to name) froward of conditions and of bad diet; und, 
contrariwise, so quiet and wofl when he sucked another of 
Contrary dispositions ? Verily, the diversity of their milks 
and conditions, which being contrary one to tlm other, 
wrought also in.him that sucked them contrary effects.' 

Dr. Qaius died‘July 29, 1573, in the sixtv-third year of 
his age, and was buried in the chapel of his own college. 
His monument bears the pithy inscription ‘ Fui Caius.' 

The most infgmting of the works of Dr. Caius is his 
treatise on the sweating sickness. The original edition is a 
small blpck-lettar and exMemely scarce^iluodecimo of 39 
folios, ‘ imprinted at London, by Richard Grafton, printer to 
the kynges maiestie. Anno Do. 1552.' It is entitled‘A 
boke, or counscill against the disease commonly called the 
Oweate, or sweetyng sicknessu. Made by Jhon Caius, doctour 
in phisicke.' This was intended for the public in general; 
but in ISSCJhe author published it in an enlarged form, 
and in the®ftin language, under the title 1 De Ephemerd 
Britannic!' The opidemic described by Caius was that 
of 1551, the fifth ana last of the kind. It was an intense 
fever, of which thttprisis consisted in a profuse perspiration. 
The death of the patient often followed two or three hours 
after this symptom, hut if he survived the first attack of the 
disease twenty-four hours, he was safe. 

The works of Dr. Caius are exceedingly numerous, and 
display his talents as a critic, a linguist, a naturalist, and 
Alt antiquary, as wall as a physician, The original works of 
DqjCaius consist of treatises, ‘ De Medmdi Melhodo,' ■ Da 
n&^PRherfi Britannic!' ‘ De Ephemerd Britannic® ad Popu- 
luiMpritannicum,' ‘ De Antiquitate Cantabrig. Academiui,’ 

‘ Dy HistoriS Cantabrig. Academies,’ ‘ De Cardbus Britun- 
nicig,’ ‘ De Hayiorum Animaliura atquo Stirpium Histori®,' 

‘ De Symphonii Vocum Britannicarum,' * De Thermis Bri- 
‘apnicis,' ‘De libris Galeni qui non extant,’ ‘ De Antiquis 
‘ritonnUe Ufoibus,’ 1 De Libris propriis,’ ‘ De Pronuncia- 
^ Grace et Laiin^sLingusa cum Scriptione Nov!’ * Do 
us Collegii Medicinal Lond.,’ ‘ De Annalilma Col- 
nevilli et Caii,’’‘Compendium Erasmi Libri de 
A Theologi®.’ lie also edited, translated, and com¬ 
inted upon, many nieces of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
other*. * 

Several of hfos treatises were re-printed, under tho super¬ 
intendence of Dr. Jebb, Lohd. 1729, 8vo.; and his treatise 
‘Qe Ephemerfi Britannic®' ha*, been lately edited by Dr. 
}. F. C, Hecker, Berolini, 1833, 12mo. 

In the present age, when the writings of the founders of 
the healing art are .finely, studied, it i« difficult to sympa¬ 
thize with the deep ysfoeration of Cajtts fur their opinions; 
yet it ahauld navac.he forgotten that if is to such as be 
that we are ipbl4«| far that general diffusion of xpqdica) 
knowledge whick has rendered the best parts the practice 
of Hippoorates and G*}eu familiar to those..* 1 have never 
' *iiis# ,of their works:,and that the great founder, of 
Gains College w«e not onljSWi able physician nitpself, but 
patM (foe way fos the Heberdeaa, the Cullens, fdg/L the 
Homfeys. , ■ 

^Hutchmifta’e Bkgraphia $f*dica; Aikiqfs Mitem- 
Afeiwnw* syc- Medina m Great mriioin r^r 

^^idg^'oF^proporfyOon 


vffle Wfd Caius College, tfas founttH in fS-f 8'hy Edmund 
( de Gonvill, rector of Terrimrton and Buvhw«rtli in Norfolk, 
who at the instance of Walter do Manny, esse of ihe 
founders of the Order oft, the Garter, obliqued a lWfisfo for 
that purpose froth Rdward III. 

Gonvill laiff thajftundation of his college * the spot (o| 
Speed tqlls us) where the orchard of Corpus Chi istiTfollege 
is now standing (160J), and dedicated it to the honour of 
the Annunciution of ihe Biassed Virgin; hqt dying before 
hia intentions wore fuffilled, he left a large sum Of money to 
William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, in trust for the com* 
pletionof'his building, and for the support of a master, four 
ieliowigAaml twenty scholars. Bishop Bateman removed 
from the spot selected by Gonvill, and having puts, ha sod 
houses \ near to his own ball,' erected on their site we new 
building which, liecalled Gonvill Hall; and he increased its 
revenues by his own bounty. Mi, Dior, on the authority of 
Dr. Caius, says that the bishop did not build, hut confirmed 
the hall. * 

Various other benefactors added to its endowments, espe¬ 
cially Dr. Perse, who founded six fellowships, and gave to 
the college the right of appointing tho master of the free 
school, which ho had established at Cambridge. Thus in 
1557 there were, according to Speed, a master, twenty-two 
follows, ‘ one conduct,’ and forty-flye scholars,with officers 
and servants of the foundation, and other students.' 

In 1557 Dr, John Cams, having rebuilt q large part of 
the college, erected the chapel, and endowed three addi¬ 
tional fellowships and twenty scholarships, obtained from 
Philip and Man leave to lie a co-founder, and to change 
the name from Gonvill Hall to Gonvillo and Clrus College. 

The present establishment is as follows;—A niastecu. 
twelve senior follows, of whom three are of the original 
foundation, three of Dr. Caius’s foundation, two of whom 
must be physicians, and all Norfolk men, and six o('various 
founders, five of whom must be priests, and two of these 
must belong to tho diocese of Norwich ; eight junior fel¬ 
lows, one of whom must be a priest of the Norwich diocese- 
out of these the senior fellows are elected ; six fellows of Dr. 
Perse's foundation, preference being given to scholars of 
Perse’s-Grammar School; three fellows of Mr. Wortley’s 
foundation, one confined to part of Devon and one to Nor¬ 
folk; making in all twenty nine fellows: iwcntWine 
scholars, tho aggregate revenue of whom is 1035/.; two of 
the scholarships are confined to students from Harrow 
School,‘and one to a student in chemistry. There are eighjt 
inhibitions, amounting together to 120/. per annum. Among 
the celebrated men educated in this college, may foe enu¬ 
merated Dr, Caius, the co-founder, Sir Thomas Greajkum, 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and Lord Chancellor Th irloW.+The 
number of members resident and uon-resident in 1835, 
according to the Cambridge Calendar, was 21 "i. The an¬ 
nual value of the church livings in the patronage of this 
iociety amounts, according to the Ecclesiastical Returns 
1835), to between 8000/, and 9000/. (Speed's Chronicle; 
Dyer s History of Cambridge; and the Cambridge Chleth ' 
dar of 1835.) . " I> 

CAITHNESS. This county occupies the north-eastern 
extremity of Scotland. It is bounded on the west by Suther- 
‘andshire; on every other side it is washed by tbe jaedan. 
The coast-line presents numerous indentations or bay*. *Oft 
.lie north, where it is separated from the Orkneys up the 
Pentland Frith, the projections of the coast form two bokt- 
precipitous headlands; the one on the north-east."wUed, 
Duncans by Hoad (58° 37' N. lut„ !' W". long.), the otncF 
on the N.W., called Dunncl Head, 58° 40' N, hit., and the 
most northern point of Great Britain. Nearly fti thfqgemre 
of the strait or frith, between these two points, lies the Isle 
of Stroma, forming a portion of the shire. The nt#hmam*i 
range which separates the table land of Sutherland from the 
plains of Caithness (Joes not rise to a gtaai elevation in- its 
course from north to south, and within these limits it does” 
not exhibit all)' remarkable summit BuUt attains a mmHS- > 
tain character in the southBlf parts of Caitimess, whergit 
turns to the oast, (forming two distitup and high i-i<|jies5j# 
which the nerthesfi contain? the, Maiden Paps, with the 
high summit of rising ifooiit 2334 feet nl ©? 'foe 

sea; and the xouihern tcrmii>ates on the east coast withitbr 
Ord of Caithness, which 'advances into the seayg 

The plain of Caithness, which lies betw«eiT n ' 0 'idge of 
the Maiden Pans, the Bferwarul Frith, ana tlie mqjinif, 
Jliat hound the nounlyvof Caithness on ihe West, oontr' 
about four-fifths ot the county ; but it 5* not a 
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perfect lev*l. Whei^lt bordert (in the mountains'to-tOe 
*ou& it cottfi M. many’IsmaU hill*, which form nearly a 
continuous chJn, terminating in,the cape of Clytl^Nes*. 
Noffi of this t;ange,tho country extend* in wide levels, 
covered with i&oors, and slopes gradually to the beds of the 
riveraA.A few insulated hills arc of moderate elevation. 
Somdflft’the moors may he from 200 to ‘300 feet above the 
sea, aid are not cultivated, hut many parts of them afford 
pasture. Agriculture is cjjnfiued to the large tracts of level 
laid along the water-courses, andpo the slopes of the 
elevated plains. These elevatedrTnoorlands sink lower to¬ 
wards the north-east, and terminate in a low plain between 
Sinclair Bay on the east coast, and Dunnet Bay on tig) north¬ 
west, .From the innermost part of Dunnet Bay there ex¬ 
tend #ft very low tract of land, covered with heath and rough 
grass, ftnd about two miles wide, in a straight line to Keiss 
Castle on Sinclair Bay. It is hardly more than 30 feet 
above high-water mark in any part. North of this tract the 
peninsula enclosed between Sinclair and Dunnet Bays runs 
to the Pentland Frith, and terminates in Duncansby Head 
and Punnet Hoad. The greater and more elevated part, 
which may be 100 feet above the sea, has a light sandy soil; 
but though it was long neglected it now contains a con¬ 
siderable amount of land under cultivation, which is daily 
and rapidly improving. 

The extreme length of Caithness, by a line drawn from 
its south-aWst point to Duncansby Head, is 43 miles: tho 
greatest tWeiulth fiom east to west is about 30 miles. Tho 
county contains nine parishes, and a portion of a tenth, 
the remaining portion being in Sutherland. 



icer front it he metal a lay 4 
4 fry a sort of embattled pars 
should inane Hie grave of Harold^ 
wairluhed hhdjiit tftis spot many of 
spumous olflct Ip a country apmj 
late; The pariah of Thurso,' owing $ 
exertions, is the most improved districtJn -Caita 
The direct distance between Dunnet Head 
cansby Head, tho two points of the northern, ex t« 
peninsula, is about 13 miles. The small island 
which is about a mile in length, and half s mile Mkhcea 
lies about 3 miles off the main-land. ThftflJhVigation ol 
Pentland Frith is somewhat dangerous fromjpe strength 
of the currents, and breakers or reefs. Pqmj&uifth ftjdc 
of Stroma there is i small vortex or whwtppi, nMWed 
Swalchie, and nearer the main-land there are hrAgkers. 
called the Merry Men' of Mey, which are probably prorated 
by a current setting strongly on a hidden reef. TwHalb 
white steeple of Canisbay, near Duncansby Head, serves as 
a land-mark; a light-house has been re'oer ‘ 
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Imputation in 1851. 

Bower , 


. 1,015 

Canisbay 


. 2,304 

Dunnet 


. 1,906 

Halkirk . . 


. 2,847 

Ldtherton . 


7,020 

Olnck 


1,140 

Reuy (part of) 


1,808 

Thurso, including the town 

4,0 79 

Wuttm 


. 1,234 

Wick, including the burgh 

. 9,850 

Total population 

34,529 


The population of the shire in 1801 was 22,009 ; in 1811, 
23,419; in 1821, 30,238. Of the population under the 
census of 1831 there were 16.309 males, 18,170 females. 
The number of families was 0904, of which 3080 were 
chiefly employed in agriculture; 1487 in trade, manufac¬ 
tures, and handicraft; and 1837 were not included in the.su 
two classes. In the specification of males more than twenty 
years of age engaged m handicraft, &e., out of 2257 so em¬ 
ployed there were 309 carpenters, 240 masons and wallers, 
101 blacksmiths, 87 bout-builders, 09 fish-curers, 43 millers, 
151 tailors, 208 shoe-makers, 88 publicans or inn keepers, 
and M3 small shop-keepers. 

The chief, and indeed the only town, with Ihe exception 
of Thurso, is vViek, on the hav of Wick, on the eas! roust. 
It has increased considerably of late years : nod Pultney 
town, which is situated on the opposite side of the harhoui, 
and con i' cted with W irk by a bridge, has been entirely built 
Within the present century, on land held under lease by the 
British Fishery Society. The herring-fishery has given 
U {b and animation to the .north-east coast of Scotland, 
whujptforpterly there existed but little stimulus to indus¬ 
try. In Wick, which has a good harbour, and forms the 
greatest station in tlie north for the herring fishery, there 
ftro, during the summer months, usually from lOOff to 2000 
boat* Stationed. Grain, wool, and tho proceeds of the fishery 
lire tho.gnrincipal exports, and furnish cargoes to a number 
of grading vessels; but there is no manufacture of any irn- 
nce. Wick, along with Kirkwall, Dornoch,,Dingwall, 
, arid Cromarty, returns one member to parliament, 
ntirso is on the N. coast, about 20 miles N, W. of Wick. 

1 It Hes in' a valleli or bay formed by Holburn Head and 
Dugnef Head. A. stream, called Thurso Water, enters the 
hity’ close to the to*lL JThere i* tin anchorage, called Scrab- 
»ter Roftdfc tinder KoHitirn Head; the&Oast to the we*t of 
*’' ' --~ J -ry i* wild and rugged, the rock* being rent, 

■■'ft^ wave* mto o» verng . a ma»» of rock, 


called the tyct^,' fbb resort of innuinerable sea-fowl, ia sepa 
Jteted from the miih-land hoar Thurso by a chaam. The 
•*$flp*ily mansion of the late Sir Jdhn Sinclair is at Thurso; 
vh»* formerly a seat of the efcrl* of Oftithnm*^ at a short land of Ouuarsons, The « 


Dunnet Head. The Stalks of Duncansby jis -two in¬ 
sulated column* .of freestone, detached fronyiho el ill', of 
which they originally formed a part; they tfre inhabited 
during the summer by thousands of aquatic birds. Diyv- 
eansby Head, which rises to a considerable height, is charac¬ 
terized by Maccullonh as being ‘ red. square, and ugly.' 
Near it is the ferry to the Orkneys, a village consisting of a 
few houses, and a place of entertainment, called the Hotina 
Inn. What is termed John O'Groat's House is a piece of 
green turf on tho oast side of Duncansby Head, on which it 
is possible a house may have stood, but there has been no 
trace of one for many years. 

The general appearance of Caithness is far from being 
attractive, but it hfitdly deserves the unqualified observation 
of Mucculloch, who says, ‘ an uglier country;than Caithness, 
from one end to the other, would not easily be found.' Tho 
cold winds which, during a great part of the year, sweep 
across the country from the north-east and north-west, 
stunt all vegetation ; trees will not rise higher than the 
shelter which is afforded to them. But considerable im¬ 
provements have been effected latterly : newu-ouds have 
been formed ; and should the honing-fishery on the east 
eoast prove a permanent source of employment, it will tend 
to drew out tho resources of the country. 

Caithness returns one member to Parliament. 

The county gives the title of earl to the family of Sinclair, 
winch is descended from the St.Clairs of France. The earl 
of Caithness is lord-lieutenant of the county. 

(Physical ami Political Geography of Great Britain of 
the Society for tho Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Part 
IV.; M.iceulloch’s Highlands, vol. u. ; Summer Hambies 
in the A orth Highlands; Boundary JRepm Ik, ScotitMiol; 
Population Returns 1 ,J<; * 

CAJKPUT. [MhLAi.*0CA.] ’-i 

CALABAR. OLD, a river of Africa, which falls into 
ilw Bight of Bin fra, about 52 miles N. by W. of Fernando 
IV It is the largest river on this coast, attd forms an 
mslmiry 9 miles wide, which is full of shallow* and sand* 
banks. Although so far to the eastward of tlttt branoh'of 
the Quorra which has been traced to the sea, it appj 
be one of the outlets of that great river, which it 
joins above Eboe town. 

The principal place on the river is called Deire'ft ofr 
Ephraim Town, which stands on Ihe eastern lutnk, aboutdio 
mites From tho entrance: slave-vessel* and titKhgrs generauy 
anchor off this place. This town is on efuvsMd ground ; 
the houses are mostly of clay, like those of th<«i£lki#|jiitople, 
and are built without regularity along the banks of the 
river, which is here about a third of a mile wide. Although 
there is no established customhouse for the pay (Dent of 
duties, the chief is careful to oxaotnioxnndertne name of 
a present, without which no vessel is allowed tb'commence 
traffic. Twelve miles above Duko Town j*,another large 
village, called Creek Town. $' 

The river is very winding, and the thoraPare low end 
swampy ; the country ie overrun with hushes, principally of 
tbs mangrove, and them are ftnacleared spots on thobsuks 
of the rivet; The right bank iHfruCh intersected by creeks, 
through which the natives assert they can in their canoes 
communicate with* all the rivers that fall into Jibe Guff of 
Guinea" between this and the Benin, forming the great-delta 
of the Qeorr*.’"’ To thejisstw^gi of the Calabar is the high 
«3oe* of 'the natives meihble 
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CALABAR, another rnrer to the westward of 

the Old, and 82 miles hast of Com Formosa, empties itself 
into the stupe (estuary with the Bonny. It is a wide but 
sluggish stream, with a bar across the entrance, which ren- 
<tgiv it uogeBsilde only for vessels drawing about 12 feet. 
Ft ve mitoiwip" mnjever there is an average depth of 30 feet. 
By five P»u. gaetfe it was called Rio Real, and it is evi- 
d«ntl'y t o«B^^Spe i branches of the Qnorro. The town of New 
CitiCbar stands on ati island formed'by two branches of the 
riwggTMid contains about 300 houses. 

3*h»‘^commerce of these two, rivers, as well as the others 
aMhjpthis coast, consists in slaves, ivory, and palav-oil, which 
arc bartered for Manchester goods, hardware, gum, and 
powder,- Salt, which is made by evaporation from sea-water 
In largo bt^f® pans, is also an article of great trade with the 
interior. ,-vfc 

^’>1phe district to which the name of Calabar is given is 
WOTy undefined and variable, as the chiefs are generally at 
War with each other, and overrun the neighbouring terri¬ 
tories whenever they feel themselves sufficiently powerful. 
All this part of the African ooast is low and swampy for 40 
or 50 miles inland from the sea-coast, with few places fit 
for cultivation, though on these spots the soil yields plenti¬ 
fully not only yams, which are the chief food of the natives, 
but also the sugar-cane, and other tropical productions. 
Polygamy is customary among the natives, and human 
sacrifices are Often made to propitiate good and evil spirits 
at funerals, and likewise periodically to the Spirit of the 
River, when the victims are carried out to the bar, and there 
thrown overboard to ho devoured by the sharks. Every 
eighth day is a holiday, and is passed by both sexes 111 
drinking palin-wine in a state of fermentation, till they be¬ 
come quiie intoxicated. 

CALABASH, a name given in the West Indies to the 
fruit of thaAroe called Creseontia Cujete by botanists. 

CALA'BRIA, the S. part, of the kingdom of Naples, ex¬ 
tending from the borders of Basilicata, winch are marked bv 
the river Trace Ivina, o'n the W. or Mediterranean side, and 
by the small river of Roseto ou the E. side, about 40 S. lat , 
to Gape Spsrtivento at the extremity of the Italian penin¬ 
sula, 37' 5S' N. lat.. a length of about 1(10 miles in a some¬ 
what curved line. The country consists of two peninsulas 
of "very nearly equal length, joined by a narrow neck j 
only fourteen miles broad, between the Golf of Xqmllaoe | 
and Sant' Eufemia. The greatest breadth of the N. penin- 
jjSla, from $Kt to sea, is about sixty miles, and that of the S. 
hkninsula is in few places above thirtv. The area of Cala¬ 
bria is computed by Neigebaur at 320j German square 
miles, or about 7050 English square miles. Swinburne 
states the surface ut 3,507.000 Neapolitan moggia, a land 
measure, about 7-8ths of an English acre. The population 
is stated by Neigebaur at 852.000: in Swinburne's lime, 
sixty yeartPago, it was reckoned at 775,700. 

be Apennines cun. through the whole length of Cala- 
"prming large acid irregular masses, with numerous 
towards both seas, and occupying the greater part of 
surface. In the N. the main ridge runs close to the 
■pdediterranean ooast as far as the river Savulo, S. of Cosenza, 
where it Jilfoeods eastward across the breadth of thtf penin- 
sula. furrjptbjk mountain, region of atioul thirty-five miles in 
lettgffi froSt *W. to K., and tweptv-flvo in breadth from N. to 
S. This region, which is called La Sda, is partly covered 
with forests and occupied by rich pastures, where the cattle 
and flocks are lad born' the lowlands, during the summer. 
In these mountains -the rivers Crati, No to, Savulo, and 
many smhller, «t«^.raahave their.riae. Nesr.Nioastro, and 
betweemtluunnarcesof the Lamat and Coraco, the ridge be¬ 
comes fikimths it passes through the isthmus above-men¬ 
tioned ? iNnen runs nearer to the E. coast* till tawartfAthe S. 
extremity of the peninsula it forms another large mass caUed 
Aspromonte, which fills nearly th» whole width of! the coun¬ 
try above Reggio. Thewiighest summits of CHabria do not 
exceed fiflOO foot, except Monte Pollino on the, borders of 
Basilicata, which rtkes to 7000 feet. The Calabnon Apen¬ 
nines arc chiefly of limestone, hut there are .qgpit? 

r byprimitiva rocks. «A granitic ridge pasat^BWhugh 
country, nod rises to the height of several thousand 


It appear* chiefly at the S. «pd of t.hq penins , 
Between the varioui- massos and offsets are some extensive 
valleys along the banks of the principal rivtiriiJwhich termi¬ 
nate irffplains near the « 6 a. The valleys^# ■ Cosen*«)Mjmd 
Monteledne, and the •..•lain Of Gioia, are the most extensive, 
and fertile. The plive,”fbe vine, the mtilhlrry, and the 
orange and lemdfr tree grow luxuriantly, Calahjjw pro¬ 
duces a variety of good whies, some of which k*SP’ very 
well for years. Silk Sind oil ararthe staple productions of 
the country. Mannfcjs gathenra. in considerable quantity 
in several districts. Tnebeotton tree is also cultivated, and 
the sugar cane has been tried and round,to succeed. 

Calabria is divided, for the purposos of administratiofl, 
into tnreu intendenze or provinces:—1. Calabria Citra, 
which extends from the borders of Basilicata to thogriver 
Savuto on the Mediterranean side, and the Fiumenipa 8. of 
Cariati on the oilier. It includes four districts : Cosenza* 
Castrovillari Rossano, and Paola. Towns: Cosenza, 4he 
capital of the province, and an archbishop's see, built on ft 
hill at the confluence of the Crati and Busonto, m a fine 
valley ornamented with country houses and hamlets, has a 
royal lyceum, population 9000; Acri, in the valley of the Mu- 
cone, another affluent of the Crati, pop. 7800 ; S. Giovanni 
a Fiore, in the valley of the Neto, rich in pasture, pop. G2u0 ; 
Rossano, in a fruitful district near the sea, pop. 70o0 ; Cori- 
gliano, a largo town surrounded by olive and orange plan¬ 
tations, with a castle, and a fin# aqueduct, pop. 6000 ; Cas- 
sano, iua romunlic situation, with a handsoihe nfltnsion of the 
Serra family, the owners of large estates in this district, and 
with cotton and bilk manufactures, pop. 6000 ; Castrovillari, 
in the valley of the Cosuile or Sibnri, pop. fill00; Paola, 
a neat town of 5000 inhabitants, chiefly seafaring people, 
in the district of the same name, which is a narrow strip ;pf 
land cultivated with great industry,and lying on the western 
slope of the Apennines down to the Mediterranean Sea, 
lilly-six miles long, with about forty small towns or viHrtV'os 
along the coast; Amantuu, a foitifieil town, pup. 3n00 ; 
Cot ram and Diamante, 011 the some coast, where much 
wine is shipped ; and Guardia, called also Guardia Lom¬ 
bards, formerly a colony of the Valdenses from Piedmont, 
who wore cruelly persecuted and extirpated in (lie sixteemh 
century. 2 Calabria Ultra II. extends S of Calabria 
Cilra, and as far as the river Mcsitna on the \V. coast, and 
to a few miles N. of Cape Slilo on the K. It contains four 
districts; Catanzaro. Cotrune, Nieastro, and Mnnteleune. 
Towns: Galauzaro, the capital of the province, injbe valley 
of the Coraee. a bishop s see, and the residence ofTne Upper 
Civil Com l for all Calabria, has a secondui y sclmol nr g\ tmta- 
sium, silk manulaclortes, and 12,00(1 inhabitants: Cotrone, 
the ancient Croton, a fortified ton n, with a small barhuur. the 
only one on the K, coast of Calabria, pop, 4000. Near Co¬ 
trone is the Capo della Colonna. the an limit l.aciniunt Pro- 
moiitorium, with a single Doric column twenty-six feet high, 
the remains of the Temple of Juno: Squillaee, the antient 
Scy ll.u'iuni, a decayed town, with 2000 inhabitants : Nicas- 
tro, a straggling town, near the W. coast, 5000 inhafutftjits ;* 
Maida, a small town cm the Gulf of St. Eufemia, knpvni for 
tlio battle between tlie English and the French ill 1806 ; 
Monteleonc, a large woalihy town in a fertile district called 
‘ II Piano di Montelftone,' gives the title of duke to a Nea¬ 
politan family, trades in silk and oil, has a roval college or 
lyceum, pop. 6000 ; Pizzo, where Joachim Murat landed, 
and was executed in October, 1815, pop. 5000, ehiofly aea-., 
faring people; Mileto, Tropea, Nicotern, &c. 3 . CUl'kpha 

Ultra I., the most southern part of the peninsula, Tjjeludos 
three districts, Reggio, Gern.ee, andpalrni, Towns : Reg¬ 
gio, the capital of the province, a thriving town in a delight¬ 
ful situation at the foot of the Aspromonte, and on tbo coast 
opposite to Sicily, an,•archbishop's see, has a royal lyceum, 
and a pop.* including the suburbs, of 20,000. Tfite country 
about Reggio, which is a suip of land botween the Apen¬ 
nines add the season miles long and about four broad* with 
about fifty communes or villoges, and &3.000 inhabitants, 
is one of the most fertile spots in Europe. It produce* e.v- 
ccllent wine, oil^ fruits of 'every sort, especially lemons and 
oranges, of which essences are .made, silk, &e. TUfjLpro- 
duce of souls potls-of this Wdja of flje annual value qF3,00 
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vents,pop. J»O0o. Thi«fpa)rt irftlie c.ouqttydbdfUinsraatf v\r 
, Jage* peopled by the descendants of Albanian; fttttLKl 
qolanuts, who sottlcd in Calabria in the time of 
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Th*y still retain somff«f ttfeir original customs sad dialect ! 
Greek narnasMMi common here, suclfras Pentimele, Va- 
lanfdi, Malas^^oHiteoa, all of which are villages in this 
partwaf Calaffllf®' fee river which flows nearjpolistena is 
called Jeropotamo. Gerace, the ancient Locri, now a bishop’s 
see, has 6O0a*Inhabitants. Near it art} the Capo tli Suit*, 
and' the Village of Pazzuno, with a rich iron mine, the only 
one which is worked in the kingdom of Naples. Palmi, on 
the W. coast, a neat town »th silk and woollen manufacto- 
rim, and h considerable trade in oil, eajbnoes, Sec,,pop. 600lf; 
Sci^a, with a strong castle, and 4ouS inhabitants, mostly 
engaged in the ttfnny fishery; Seminars, Begnara, Gioja, 
gre small towns near the same coast. 

The extensive region now known by the name of Calabria, 
was (ft the Roman times chiefly occupied by the Brettii or 
Bruttfl, whom soma historians have represented as runaway 
slaves and outlaws, and others us a wild aboriginal race, 
living in the extensive forests which then extended over the 
greater part of the country. The E, coast was early colo¬ 
nized by Greeks, and became known, with the rest of the 
coast ns far as Tarenlum, by the general denomination of 
Megale Hellas or Magna Gra-ria. But the oldest name of 
file most southern peninsula of Calabria (that bounded on 
the N. by thu Gulfs of SqutUace and Kufcmiu) was Italia, 
a torn) which was aftorwurds extended to comprise the coun¬ 
try asfttr asTarento (TarnsorTarantum), and finally became 
the namo of the whole ponimula of Italy. (Aristot. Poht. 
vii. 10.) Tne name of Calabria was go on by the Greeks 
to quite a different country, namely, the N.E. coast of tne 
lapygian or Mossapiati peninsula, from Krundisium ti. Hy- 
druntum ; the Salentines occupied the 8. part of the same 
peninsula. The name of Calabria, as applied to that part of 
lapygia. continued in use under the Romans, ami after¬ 
wards under the Byzantine emperors, as we find in Paulus 
Diacoijus in the eighth century, and Luitprandof Cremona 
m fire tenth, who both speak of Apulia and Calabria as one 
province, while they call the modern Calabria by the name 
of Bruttia, which by Constantine's division of the empire 
mndepme province with Lucania. How the name of Ca¬ 
labria came to he transferred to tho country of the Brnttii 
is not cle.arly ascertained; but it would appear that, the 
Byzantines having lost in the eleventh century the old Cala¬ 
bria, and still retaining several towns on the coast of the 
former Magna Grmcia, transferred the name of the former 
province to their last remaining possessions in S. Italy 
Tile ftrs^Nornian conquerors took the title of Dukes of 
Apulia and Calabria. Under the Angevms, the presump 
the heir to the throne was styled Duke of Calabria, which 
custom has continued to this day. A dreadful earthquake 
occurred in Calabria itt 178.1, which devastated the S. 
portion, and ruined many towns. (Serrao, De' Terromoli ,/i 
Calabria, and other accounts of that epoch.) Calabria made 
a determined resistance against the French, first in 1799, 
when the Calabrians under Cardinal Ruffo reconquered the 
kingdom, and afterwards in I KUO-7, w hen they waged a par- 
tizan warfare against the invaders. They were not ultimately 
subdued till 1810 , when General Manhes armed one pnri of 
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pendent®, not umnrsed wife melancholy i wu 

observable in their countenances, '- lL ~ 1 her respects 

an expression fir from unpleasant. IjUjkt of their towns are 
built oji conical Vffitfwhich they (WmtBfetheNeWikop; the 
lower hou*4f beiq|f joined together by fife; weBrtatnsfeute 
a kind of rampfrt. The-women Wear a body fWhKaie full 
shirt sleeves, and a thickly plaited potlieoat^pf coarse cloth, 
and on the head a cloth folded like a napkin, as in other 
parts of the Neapolitan and Roman states. TJrfl men wear 
short jackets, and close hose, generally of bltfek cloth, lea¬ 
ther gaiters or coarse stockings, with shoes of utidsest skin 
tied by thongs half way up the leg, sandalfOsyMt, tjktir 
huts are conicul and high, with hardly afty brill tofeem.’ 
The principal deficiencies of Calabria are' want of harbwpr# 
along the coasts, and the malaria which prevail Sift ra<mit 
the forge valleys. By embanking the rivers and dpMfihhig 
the marshes the atmosphere is gradually improving.' yj» 
great carriage road from Naples, whioh has been* Con¬ 
tinued to Reggio through the whole length, of Calabria, 
with branch roads towards both seas, is another essential 
improvement. ’ ';‘i 1 

CALAHORRA 9tands on on elevated plain, nea^the 8. 
bank of the Ebro and the frontiers of Navarre, four leafjiles 
from Corolla. It is tho Calagurris, which in tho year 
fi82 of Rome sustained a memorable siege against Cneus 
Pompey, who at last took and destroyed Hie city, after an 
obstinate resistance and a most horrible famine, in which, 
'according to Val. Maximus (vii. 6), even mothers fed upon 
their children, and men upon both. There remain only 
part of its strong walls and three towers, with its aqueducts 
and some other traces of anliont buildings. It is now an 
episcopal city of the partido (district) of Logrono, in the 
province of Soria, Old Castile ; and Its rich surrounding 
territory is called, in the Spanish style, tie. fry de Calakbrra, 
It contains near 7000 inhabitants, a foundling hospital, an 
asylum for poor sexagenarian labourers, four tan-houses, 
some distilleries, and two olive-mills, besides many flour¬ 
mills on the Cidacos, which runs close to the cathedral. 
When this river and the Ebro, which join their water* 
half a league off, overflow tho fields of Calaliorra, the 
inhabitants are cut off from all potable water, owing to 
tho wells and fountains being on the opposite side of tho 
first stream. 

This city gave birth to Quintilian, to St. John of the 
Cross, the reformer of the Carmelite order, and to Peter 
Garcia Carrcro, physician to Philip IV., Professor of Alcala, 
and author of the Disputationes MedictB, Commentarii in 
omnes libros Galeni, and De Locis Affectis. 42" 16' N. Jat., 
‘1° V W. long. 

CALAIS, a town and port of Franco, in the department 
of Pas de Calais, on the sea, 145 miles in a j^ect Ijne N, 
or N. by W. of Paris, or 148 miles by the mid through 
Beauvais and Abbeville. 157 miles through Clermont,- 
Amicus, ami Abbeville, 173 miles through Peronne, ArrW, 
and St. Omer ; in 50“ 58' N. let., and 1“ 51' E. long. 

Some writers have endeavoured to identify this town with 
the Portus Itius of Ctcsar, but D Anville considers that 


the population against the other, and by terror and bloodshed 
extirpated the malcontents. (For the atrocities of that period 
see lUyutiirint Elmhirst s Ocrurrnnresduring Six Months' 
JMftfew " in Calabria Ulterior, 1809-10; Recollection* of 
Calajfrria. bv a French Officer; and Codetta, Sloria del 
., di Napoli.) 

■ Tfye Cala^nans are a proud, thoughtful, and warm- 
huarliSy■, fiejrjn race; having remained for centuries se¬ 
cluded from the rest of the world, and in a stationary 
social i^ate, they have retained much of their peculiar cha¬ 
racter/ They are personally brave and faithful to their 
word; are generally good marksmen, and make good sol¬ 
diers undfer proper discipline. They have the reputation of 
being tenacious of purpose even unto obstinacy. Their dia¬ 
lect V : different- from the Neapolitan, and more resembles 
the Sicijlan. The crimps which in furmer times were fre¬ 
quent in Calabny were the offspring of revenge and .jea¬ 
lousy, excited and fostered by feudal abuses, a bad admi¬ 
nistration, and a vicing* judicial system. Things are now 
changed »r fee better) murders are no lopger frequent; 
and tha banditti have disappeared. The higher orders are 
Botfablp. wpll informed, and /hospitable. Keppel Craven, 
who ha* gtv«n the latest and best account of Calabria, 
•peaks Upon the whole favourably of the people:—* Their 
ddtneanor was civil, bi)t perfectly different from that of the 
natives of the other provinces of Naples t a look of inde- 
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Wit,sand or Wissant between Calais and Boulogne has a 
better claim to be considered as the Portus Itius. Calais le 
chiefly known in history from the memorable siege or rattier 
blockade of nearly a.twelvemonth, which it enaureAwrt^$v 
the English army under Edward III. in the year 184§S4fe 
and from its remaining long in tho possession of Engtagi,/ 
Upon its capture the French inhabitants were driven mfe 
and English and other foreign settlers plaeed ill?ihe%nvn, 
but after a year or two manjwof the French were tbadmfeed 
to their former abode. Under the patronage Ur fee English 
crown Calais became a thriving pluce, and the seatbf a 
considerable trade in wool, which was drawn away frost 
Middlebourg in Zealand. In 1558 it was retaken by the 
French after a short siege of a week, having been in fee 
possession of the English above 200 years. It win subse-, 
queritly taken by the Spaniards under theAre/lukAAIbsrt, 
tn 159G, but restored to France by the peaeetttff Tervirtf, 
in 1598. When the archduke tot* the city br gave per¬ 
mission to the inhabitant to retire, if they thought right, 
to other parts of France* all ditLso except two families. 
The houses and goods were takenripoaseiaien of and sold by 
the Spaniards. Upon the restoration of the town to Franfe 
the inhabitants returned, and entered into an agreement to, 
exclude from all magisterial offices the two families wMfe 
had remained in fee place, and their descendants In f6ff 
the inhabitants with a weak garrison repulsed jhe SpaniardO, 
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The .ittppffance interett of Calato *re wow mainly 
itiseti^g^Wjwn i| ; the great m0'W eonrariftpeatinti 
with dwragL <'about 25 ntilea-’lWm Mover. The 

coast wpjigland add francrf appro* v nearer (at Dunge- 
itoss anflCtipe Gristiez). but these’are the nearest port* be¬ 
tween which tfoforauiiioation 4 carried on. 

The Country about Calais § a complete flat, and, by the 
facilities ffljyhiundating it, contributes to the military 
atrengtlL ow^tHb mlace. Calais is strongly fortified. The 
town Mfladflaaf £frin a parallelogram, haring one of the 
Wtaw'm* the sea. The harbour is formed by the 
„.ly bf.the jittle river de Hemes, and the entrance to it 
fctweem two long wooden jetties carried out from the 
to tm across the sands to beyond low-watermark. At the 
hwa of these jetties are two forts, called Fort Rouge and 
FfSirt vot'd. At the commencement of one pier is Fort 
Kisbarv; and a short distance W. or S.W. of the town is 
Fort Nieulay or Nieulet, defended by four bastions. The 
citadel is aithc western end of the town ; it is large and 
strongj^bn commands at once the town, the port, and the 
country around. This was not built until after the expul¬ 
sion of the English; many houses were demolished to make 
room for it. 

The streets of Calais are laid out with tolerable regularity, 
but are narrow; the back streets are neglected and dirty. TheJ 
houses are of brick and stone, but have a mean appearance: 
In the centre of the town is the Grand Place, which serves 
as an evening promenade and as a market-place. It con¬ 
tains the town-hall, and, near this, the light-house, with a 
revolving light. Near the port is the pillar erected to com¬ 
memorate the landing of Louis XVIII. in 1814. The ram¬ 
parts serve as a public promenade. The church, near the 
S.E. corner Of ft)e town, has nothing remarkable in its ex¬ 
terior, but it contains a great number of altars, which give 
the interior rather a striking appearance. A subuib called 
the Lower Town extends S.S.E. from the rampurts to the 
church of St. Pierre. 

The trade of Calais is chiefly derived fVnm the passage of 
Englishmen through it, on their way to or letuni from the 
Continent; and, from the residence of many English here. 

‘ Every second person one meets on the quays is English. 
Almost all the shopkeepers speak some English, and all the 
Waiters do. .‘"The inns are very large and numerous, and 
tile French and the English tradespeople of Calais seem to 
make it their Whole study to render the town and all con¬ 
nected fjrith it as English os possible. English inns, Eng¬ 
lish' coSfcbes, English buths, English schools, and a play¬ 
house, English and French alternately. Englishmen are 
seen drivin^and riding about in all directions, and up- 
psfently of in trades and callings, from the squire down to 
the-joumeyman manufacturer,—the former followed per¬ 
haps by six or seven English pointers or setters, and the 
latter with his apron twisted round his waist, and hustling 
off to the English factories in the neighbourhood of the 
town. English ladies are seen walking in all the public 
Walks, and English nursery-maids leading about whole 
strings Of expatriated babies,’ ( Letters from France , by 
John M. Cobbett.) The population of Calais in 1832 was 
that of the suburb of St. Pierre 5315 (or G802 for 
amune), together 15,752. There is a daily commu- 

J tioti with Dover by steam-boats, and during the summer 
en-boaUgo direct from Calais to London. Tho herring- 
fisherjheufpioys h number of persons; the mackerel-fishery 
lietsp tpWjy. A colony of English, which hns settled in 
tWhaighbmrthood of Calais, carries on a considerable ma- 
nufacture of lace. There ore schools of navigation and 
drawing. The town is ill supplied with water. 

The district of which Calais was the capital was termed 
under tho old monarchy Calaisis, or Le Pays Reconquis. It 
jp * level country, intersected with canals; it produces 
com fcn<yjUx,.£XM affords pasturage to a considerable quan¬ 
tity Of ml|B& It contains, besidos Calais and St.'Pierre, 
several villages, and the bourg or small town of Guines, be¬ 
tween which and Ardres was held the splendid interview 
betweon Henry VIII. and Francis I., known as tho inter¬ 
view of tho Field of tba Cflmh of Gold, in 1520. 

The <an«I froth Calais to St. Outer runs S.E. from Calais 
tb theAintbe navigatioaof which forms the remainder of 
;Uwittt of the canal from Calais to the Ahia 
ihpwt if iKieht and the navigation of the JCi about' Iff 
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CALMS. ST. [SaMh*, DapAnTBsit 
CALAITK. [Timadbts.] 

CALAMINE. [Zt«te8PAR.] 

«* CALAMCfJEtYLLlA. [Carvophyllia.^ 
CALAMOPfORA. [FAtoStrEs] A 

CA'LAMUS, the genus ef palms whose different species 
constitute the ratta® cahfts ^commerce. Although a 
genuine palm, yet fropthe slender stems, and general hsfbit, 
it has more the look of sohie tall grass, knd has beei$fcon- 
sidered as one of the links in the cbflto Of organisation 
which connect the grasses with the palms. Dr. Blume 
gives the following account of the parts of fructification :— 
Polygnmous-dicerious, or diced out; spathes Severn, in- 
P.omplete; flowers sessile, in spikes; ealyx Ihree-tOOrhcd dt 
trlfld ; petals three, united at the base; stamens six ; fila¬ 
ments subulate, connected at tho base into a cup; anthers 
arrow-shaped, fixed by the back. The rudiment of an 
ovary;—female: ovary three-celled, surrounded by a sta- 
miniferous cup, which is usually sterile; style scarcely any ; 
stigmas three, distinct or combined; berry protected by 
scales overlapping each oilier downwiwtffih one-seeded ; seed 
surrounded by a succulent flesh; albumen uneven in the 
circumference, even in tho inside, or near even in the cir¬ 
cumference and ruminated itiyjjlmlly; embryo at the base; 
loaves pinnated. w * '* 

The species are principally found in the hotter parts of 
the East Indies, where they grow in the forests, climbing 
over trees ami bushes to a greater extent than any other 
known plants. The stem of Calamus vents is.described ua 
being 100 foot long, that of C. oblongus 300 to 400, Or C. 
rudentufti upwards of 500, and of C. extensns as much as 
600 feet; Rumphius even states that one kind attains tho 1 
extraordinary length of 1200 feet (vol. v. 100). It tosknjpiy 
covered over by the tubular bases of tho leaves, through 
which it is drawn by the canc-gatherei'H when green; after¬ 
wards it is dried in the sun, and then is ready tor market. 
Nearly four millions of these canes were imported into this 
country in 1832. They arc extensively used for the sake 
of the hard flinty coating of tlieir stems, which are readily 
split into strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and similar 
articles are manufactured. It is licit possible to say from 
what, particular species the canes or the shops are obtained, 
it being probable that many are gathered indiscriminately ; 

C rotang has however been said to furnish the stutter, and 
O. scipionuni the slenderer sorts. The flesh that surrounds 
the seeds of tins genus is a delicate article of food ; limpid 
water flows from the stems when cut through; and Anally,* 
the young shoots of some of them, while still tender, are 
roasted or boiled, chopped small, and being fried With pep¬ 
per and gravy, are said to furnish a very delicate dish. 

It is not a little remarkable iliat notwithstanding the 
polished surface of the stem, almost all the other parts ex¬ 
cept. the fruit should be furnished with stiff hairs and even 
prickles. The prickles are usually hooked backwards, to 
enable the plants to raise themselves upon the trees among 
which they grow in their native forests; and to assist them 
in this operation the terminal pi mice of the pinnated leaves 
are shortened, hardened, and also hooked backwards. v’Spvo- 
ral species are copiously described in Ruinphius's ' Herba¬ 
rium Amboinensc,’ vol. v., under the name of Pulmijuueux. 

CA'LAMUS, dragon’s blood. The greater partdfihp 
dragon's blood now met with in commerce is pblainedxfrqih 
several species of this palm. The species vwhtoh'cnieny 
yield it are the C. petrous (Lour.), O. rudentum (Jjjur.), 

C. verut (Lour ), and C. Draco (Willd.), of which toe last 
three were by Linnssus reckoned mere varieties of the C. 
Rotang. (Linn.) They are natives only of Hindostan, Cochin 
China, and tho Moluccas. The ripe fruits are covered with 
a reddish-brown dry resinous substance. In this state they 
are collected, and Allowed to remain in rice-mills. till the 
resin drops off, Tho resin is afterwards melted, either by 
the natural warmth of the air oy by artificial heat, ami then 
moulded into the different forms in which it occurs 
merce. Another mode ordbtaiuihff.U is as followsFne 
ripe fruits ari§ sh|Jtart in bags, ptid the resin so obtained 'll,, 
formed irtto preo^kldbt .the Safe of a bean, which w 
wrapped up in leaves; tbfe kind’is much prized in «jfe 
Indies. A second sort is procured by tlirowing togeps^^^ 
fruits after they have been treated in tlie foregoing ijqaulta, ■* 
melting (hein in the sun or with u slow fire, and opuBenng 
tyhat exudes, w hich is then formed into smaflKrax-cornored 
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dikes. __ from Dk at remain* aftor t^i» at t&h>eriod on the ®fi 

the two foreg enei bdin^'nia 4ht ami formed into siastical. -affair*, Mr. Calamy lore w'™wL»»-iwp . . 

round cake*/* ntain hard portions of the ftpit. Ac- His opinions against episcopacy were-Stjted TO,|j l «prfcj W] 

cording to oth accounts, the finest sort is procured by popular in its diy, entitled * Sgg aj|fl|jn uuk.’^Wjgttcn il 
exposing the - fruits to the vapour of boiling water, and answer to ^Bishop Hall's ‘ Divio*.pipit 
scraping off die soft resin as it exudes, This composition was the wpek of five mdividm|&Kl. y MW 

Itteesent to Europe in several forms. 1 . Dragon’* blow slial, E. Calamy, T. Young, M. Newcomere onaWV. Spur 
in tears (sanguis I). in lachrymis); 2. Dragon's blood in stow, the initial letters of whose names state,put togethei 
as (S. D, in grams) 3. Dragon’s blood in reeds (S. D. to form this singular title. As a preacher Mr. Calamy wai 
culis), in rods about 1 to 1 i fet^ong, about the thick- greatly admired, and listened to by persons cif tSe first dis- 
9of the finger, covered with the fronds of the palm, tinotion during the twenty years that^he^officiated in Jk 
wrapped round it #ith split branches. This is the best kind Mary’s. His celebrity was so ' ve *hy*WA]islg^' by'Hfi 
now met with in European commerce. writings, as well as by the distingtdllSiSM#fmt) tha* H< 
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Sof the finger, covered with the fronds of the palm, tinction during the twenty years that^ 
wrapped round it #ith split branches. This is the best kind Mary’s. His celebrity was so well* 
now met with in European commerce. writings, as well as by the distingtriH 

Many other kinds of dragon's blood are procured from occupied among the ministers in the 


differwt tree* in various parts of the world, of which two was one of the divines appointed by the House J)f C 
only Sre worthy of notice:— 1 . Dragon's blood in masses, 1641 to devise a plan for reconciling the differences 
obtained both in the East Indies and Madeira by wounding then divided the church, in relation ft ecclesiastical 



the stem of the Draccma Drat' o (Linn ), occurs in large 
shapeless masses of a violet colour; 2 S. D. de Carthagena; 
American, or West Indian dragon's blood, obtained from 
the Plerararpus Duien (Linn ). It occurs in pieces about 
12 or 14 inches long, with a sharp angle on one side, partly 
wrapped up in the tendrils of a cissus and in leaves. 
Dragon's blood is a peculiar resinous colouring principle 
( Dramnia ), mixed with benzoic acid and other matters. It 
is insoluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol, especially 
vhetlMboilmg; it is also sShble -in watery solutions of the 
caustic alkalis and forms with them a violet-coloured solu¬ 
tion : jj is loss soluble in tethers und oils, hut si table in 
.-KUiette acid; sulphuric acid chars it. Analysed liy Her- 
' berger 100 parts yielded— 

*«Fatty Matter .2 00 

Oxalate of lime.V60 

. Phosphate oflitno.370 

Benzoic acid.3 00 

/ Dfacoma.70‘70 


plino. This led to the Savoy conference, at whicb me .Ap¬ 
peared in support of some alterations in the Liturgy, ami 
replied to the reasons urged against him by #ie. episcopal 
divines. v •, 

Like most of the Presbyterian clergy, he was averse to 
the execution of the king, and to the usurpation of Crom¬ 
well ; during whose ascendancy ho held himself aloof froth 
public affairs, resisted bis proposition for a single govern¬ 
ment, and did not scruple to declare his attachment to the 
dethroned prince. Accordingly be was among the foremost 
ito encourage and promote the efforts that were made for the 
restoration of Charles. He strongly recommended it in a ser¬ 
mon preached before the House of Commons, on the day prior 
to that oft which the House resolved to invite the king back 
to his kingdom ; and he was one of those deputed to meet 
Charles in Holland with the congratulations of the nation. 
On his majesty’s return, he appointed Mr. Calamy ofto of 
his chaplains; the duty of which office, owing to prevailing 
animosities, he performed no more than once.. He was also 


offered the bislioprick of Lichfield and Coventry, which it is 
According to Herberger draeonin is not an alkaloid, as thought ho would have accepted, if he could have subscribed 

.1_l • H_L* t...* _ _l ii.° .. .... _ .fxL. l.: ’.. _*• _ __.1 „ — *: ..... 


Melandri thought, but a sub-acid. 

Dragon’s blood possesses no astringent properties, as was such, that ho appeared only desirous of removing those re- 
onre supposed tube the case, owing to kino being con- strietions which affected the Presbyterian clergy, accompanied 
founded with it. It is now seldom used internally, but it with such reforms in the services of the church as would have 
is added to tooth-powders. It is however employed as a allowed a conscientious performance of their pastoral duties. 


to the terms of the king’s declaration. His moderation was 


colouring .matter and an ingredient in varnishes. 

A spurious dragon's blood is often made with colophony 


But finding the temper of the high c.hurch party set upon 
their rejection by acts of further restraint and intolerance, 


olibanum, turpentine, &c., coloured red with powdered ho seized the opportunity of the passing of the Act of Uni- 
Sounders-wood. Gum Senegal is also dyed red with tine- formity to resign his living. Being well received at court, 
jturc of Saunder's-wood and passed for dragon's blood, his friends recommended him to petition for an indulgence; 
i'Tho spurious is wrapped in the loaves of tho Zea Muis or but his request was fruitless. He did not, like some of the 
Indian corn. other ejected ministers, attempt to assemble a congregation 


Dragon’s blood was known to the Greeks, and by them 


other ejected ministers, attempt to assemble a congregation 
elsewhere, but still continued to attend the church in which 


called Kiwafiapk, cinnabar, a name which they also gave, he had so long officiated. On one of those occasions, when 


as we now do, to a mineral, the red bisulphuret of mer¬ 
cury or minium. 


no clergyman attended, somo of Ins friends requested hjm 
to preach. After some hesitation he ascended the desk, from 


CALAMY, EDMUND, B.D., of Pembroke Hall, Cam- which it had always been his custom to deliver his discourses, 
bridge, was bftm in London, in 1600. He entered the uni- and preached upon the concern of old Eli for the ark of God, 
x entity at tho age of fifteen, and was honourably dial in- into which he introduced some mutter that touched upon 
guiohed for his scholarship; but having incurred the re- recent events : which being deemed seditious, he was com- 
sentment of the Arminian party by his opposition to their mitted to Newgate, where he lay, until the outcry raisedJiy 
opinions, he was disappointed in obtaining a fellowship, his friends induced the king to order his liberation. He 
HitrCondi; t, h&wcvor, attracted the notice of the Bishop of lived to see London in ashes; which event had such .an 
Elf;/ Dr. Felton, who made him his domestic chaplain, and effect upon his nerves, that he survived tllu incline. 


jtiiiu the living of Swaffhain Prior, in Cambridgeshire, spectacle little more than a month. He died Octob 
f ktntj patron took the greatest interest m directing the 1666. Mr. Calamy was considered an able theold 
studfts of Mr. Calamy, who lived with the bishop till his death. His publications consist of single sermons prtiaha 
Moon alter this-event, in 1626, lie resigned his vicarage, particular occusions, and a vindication of himselfaga 
having been appointed one of the lecturers of Bury St. Ed- attack made upon him by Mr. Burton, entitI«i J *Tbjj 
murids. For the ten years that he officiated in-this capacity Man's Ark, or a City of Reftlge in tho jjtfy of 
he ranked among the conformists, though of that class which tress.’ 


was-opposed to the measures of the high church party. Two of Mr. Calamy’a song, who were oducated at Cam- 
When at length Bishop Wren's Articles were published, bridge for the church, took opposite sides oft the disputed 
atftt.lhoprder for reading the • Book of Sports’ began to be points of ecclesiastical affairs; theCkltSt, Edmund, having, 
enforced, he publicly declared his objections to them, and after his ejectment from his living, become a decided hoi* 
left the diocese. Thirty other clergymen did the somo. conformist; while his other sOn, Dr. Benjamin Tkf&my, pot 
Sqqn afterwards he was. presented to the valuable rectory of only adhered to tho high church party, buFwwte'in it's de- 
' ‘ ‘ in Essex, wShpj he&ad the prospect of living in fence ‘A Discourse about a Scrupulous Corisclence;’ ft* 
GJbut this j^pc^so agreeable to him in other respects, tenour of which is, to stigmatise a# crime the "hot of mi- 
jbliijsheaUhy |fe|^,%lirought on 4 quartan ague, from rating from the church, § 
yisWph^hit'hever.perfectly .recovered, and be was compelled A grandson of Mr. Calamy was a celebrated non-icon- 

T«-> 1 £4(1 Vu>l n rr nlinean min’iataa rtf .ill iiurtk nf 1 _J 2 . __!t 1 1 _l*. . I n . , 


separated from the church, and openly*avowed hi* This gent&m&n, alio called Edmund, after hii _ 
attachment to the Presbyterian discipline, vin ttte oonten-, grandfather,'<on a visit ft Scotland in 1709, mftfr 
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CALAtNpRA (.ClairvilU), a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects bamting Action Rbyncbqghsra, mid famil; 

Cuncilll^mpe. Technical characters; ~antannro eight' 
jointed, gjWipulatad, and inserted behind the middle of the 
rostrum (». towards the base), the six joints following 
the basal onSare short, the apical joint forms a large knob, 
generallyilomewUat hatchet-shaped, having the apex soft 
and spongy : rostrum long, and slightly bent downwards: 
thorax sather ktaritypd depressed, narrower in front than 
behind : bBdg’^JPB'WhHt depressed and pointed at the apex: 
el^jflljl l^rter^wt the abdomen : legs short, tibiae armed with 
tiWCfctot"jomted, the penultimate joint bilubed. 
"The well-known corn-weevil (C. granaria\, which eum- 
-so much havoqk in our granaries, belongs to this 
gtaMS: it is about one-sixtb of an inch long, or rather loss ; 
of a pitchy red colour; the thorax is coarsely punctured, 
and the wing-cases are deeply striated; the strito are mi¬ 
nutely punctured ; the legs and antenna) are red. 

Tbis,litt}e insect bores a hole into tho grain with its 
proboscis, in which an egg is deposited; the egg turns to 
a little grub or larva, which devours the whole of the inside 
of the grain, leaving tho husk entire. This quantity of food 
is just sufficient to mature the grub: it then turns to the 
pupa, and afterwards to the weevil, which'easily breaks 
through tho husk, and is then at liberty to proceed as it&, 
parent did. When wheat is suspected to contain these little 
weevils or their grubs, that which is affected may be easily 
discovered by throwing tho whole into water; that which 
is good will sink, while the rest, will Uoat. 

Another species of Calatidra (C. oryza, L.) closely re¬ 
sembling the corn-weevil, from which however it may be 
distinguished by its having four red spots on its elytra, 
attacks the rice grain in the same way as the one above- 
mentioned does that of the wheat. 

Calandru palmarum, an immense species, being about an 
inch and a half in length, lives during its larva state on the 
pith of the palms of South America. 

It is of a dull, velvet-like black, and has the proboscis 
furnished with a brush of black hairB on the upper part 
near tho apex. 

The larva of this species, which is called by tho nutives 
the ver palmisle, is considered by them a great dainty. 

0 ALAN US- [Branchiopoiia.] 

C ALA'NUS, an Indian philosopher of the sect called by 
tlio Greeks Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers. Alex¬ 
ander th« Great, in tho course of his Indian expedition, 
met with a body of these singular men, and, being desirous 
of speaking wiili them, he deputed Oncsicritus to invite 
them to visit him. Dandamis, their chief, refused to go 
himself or to allow any of his followers to go, saying, t hat 
tie was as much tho son of Jupiter as Alexander, and that 
lie wanted nothing from Alexander, but was quite satisfied 
with what he had. Calanus was tho only one who could ho 
prevailed upon, and, amidst the reproaches of his colleagues, 
he consented to accompany Alexander in Ins expedition. 
On arriving at Pasargada in Persia he fell ill. He had 
nevor been ill before, and would not now submit to he 
lihrsed or doctored, but insisted on being burnt. After 

g fruitless endeavours to dissuade him from his rcsolu- 
.lexander ordered a splendid pile to bo raised, and a 
couch to be placed on it by Ptolemmus, son of 
. Cnkrima was driven in a carriage to the spot, 
ciownqjl after'the Indian fashion, and, chaunting hymns 
to gq$* in the Indian .tongue, he mounted the pile, 
and lagrhiulfelf down in the sight of the whole army, and 
con linked motfenless amidst the flames. As soon as the 
fire had been kindled, trumpets were Bounded, atid it is said 
that even the elephants joined the army in raising a war- 
shout in honour of Calanus. The various ornaments with 
which Alexander had ordered the pile to be decorated were 
distributed to tbose'who were present. While Calanus was 


Gensoo oharastor »r«X:_ _ n® simi¬ 

lar to those of the'-#ab CcjwiW) proper); .lied [CrabI . 
third astipulation of the, pedipalpi ( ^ J Uchmres es- 

.... .... terieurs\ terminated somowhatlike u pointed book: eh el® 

Action Rhynchophflra, and family equal, very large, compressed, with their upper edge, which 
leal characters:-—antonn® eiirht- js notched or crested. Very much elevated, tad fitting ex¬ 
actly to the external border of the shell or carapace;: So as 
to eover the entire region of the mouth : the rest of the feet 
short and simple : carapace short, convex, wider postorHwlf# 
than anteriorly, andljteming, beliind, a vaulted shield, uMler 
which the posterior tegs am hidden when fho aiiimafws in 
a state of repose : eyes mounted on shoo) pedicles, und at a 
short distance from each other. 

The genus is well marked by the peculiarities of tho shell 
and cholaa, with which last, as with a shield, the dKjoppw 
cover tho mouth and anterior parts, at the same tiaSl con¬ 
tracting up their, t’eot beneath the posterior vaults of tho 
shell, under whoso hard protection their vulnerable parts 
are comparatively secured from tho attacks of their enemies. 
They are called by the French migrant's, and also r.wjit dn 
mcr, from their crested clielee, 11 s well as crahes fwnteux , 
from their appearing to hide their heads and smaller limbs 
behind their large chela). Their geographical distribution 
is wide. Tho species are recorded as inhabiting the seas 
of 1 U 0 Indian Archipcdago, and of New Holland; tho 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans ; tho seas of South America, 
&c. Tlie proximate form is fwhd in the genus (fttfati of 
Leach. [OEthra,] 

We select us an exumplo Calappa granuluta, an, inha¬ 
bitant of tho Mediterranean sea, and found, according In M. ■ 
Hisso, most frequently in the fissures of rocks near Nice,*' 
where these crabs reach to the depth of ninety feet. *,JPho 
same zoologist says, that tho females deposit, their eggs in 
summer; and that there is a variety whoso shell is six-*, 
toothed posteriorly, and whose general colour is pale road, 
with whitish loot and brown nails. . 1 , 

The following is Dexmarest’s description of Calappa gra- c 
nu/ata :—Carapace verrueosc, marked with four longitudi¬ 
nal sutures, and having on each side before it begins to 
dilate seven teeth, three short and obtuse, and lour rnose 
strong and pointed upon the borders of tlie enlarged part, 
with two other smaller ones entirely behind : front bidenta- 
ted : colour, that of flesh sprinkled with spots of carmine 
red; length two inches and a half; breadth three inches, 
six lines, French. 


uf 



(CaUppu gnmulaUJ 

a, The crab with the limbs asserted, S, The right chela, 

a i utmoq / * 

CALAS. fVOLTAIU*.] ■ —q ,,m «.,;//■ 

CALATHI'DIUM, a modem namo fpr thoarious ... n ,f > 
the plants called Composit®, tho eoismol—, from the amnix- 


riding Alexander asked him if he had any re¬ 

quests to make. Jle replied, ‘ No; I shall see you soon in It consists of a flattish or conical ceMtiik ous > with the qx; 
Babylop.’ Alexander died soon after in Babylon, b.c, 323. receptacle, upon which a number of *p generally preset* 
Calanus waff iff ; bis 73rd year when lie died. (Strabo, xv, 1.; compactly errait&e£g*|iAd its surface T warmer less liw- 
Amai^ 3*ki Cto. 2te Dtv. £*23; Valw. Mm. b 8.) _ . even, except so fStr a* tbo scars lefmduces in a romarkaflle 


T *«» » Vlu* JuTC JLS*V, I. *.<-* ) T tMW. I. u.y * UHCIl, BV Xltt A9 -' 

CAtAPpA (JJoology), a genus of brachyurous decapod the flowers render it otherivise; or ought: this property t»L 
crnstaejoaBs, sepopated by Fabricius, and formerly ombraoing. or scales, named pale®. Its margitJcoland, and hence kno 
tbo jjhuK B»fiktas of Latreille, though now restricted to the with one or store rows of small lnavesground-form, being in 
ibltdiJfti. foai. r - claw the flower* a„ within a cup. The hwgw c*r.tals. 
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ture, and p*o£or?ions of these scales often afford Rood generic 
characters. In reality, a calathidyjm is ©short spike of in¬ 
florescence* the “receptacle being the depressed -axis, its 
palese bracts, and the external scales being other bracts in a 
more perfect state. The daisy, the dandelion, or the sun 1 


for a short period, 


retiring, to Balvatierra, Ware nej 
knightff of that place. • * ; 

Having at first retained the Cistercian lia oft? this military 
brotherhood soon shortened if, and made it more agitable to 
the field. Finally, they adopted a secular dress for common 


flower, offer illustrations of this form of inilorcseence. (8eq,l use, and one for ceremony, consisting of a nicmtla pf whit* 


Lind ley's Introduction to Botany , second edition, page 
133.) 

CA'LATHTJS (Boriix/i), a genus of coleopterous insects 
of the section Gepdcphaga, and l'amUn-Harpalidsp. Tech¬ 
nical-characters :—-body elongate, somewhat ovate, slightly 
pointed posteriorly 1 * thorax wider behind than before: an¬ 
terior tarsi with the three basal joints dilated in the males : 
claws dentate beneath: palpi with the terminal joint almost 
cylindrical, and truncated: labrum transverse, and slightly 
cmarginated anteriorly. 

Upwards of twenty species of this genus have been dis¬ 
covered, almost all of which are European ; their general 
colouring is black or brown ; one or two metallic-coloured 
species however arc known. In England eight species have 
been enumerated, most of which are common : four species 
may be found under stones and rubbish in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London ; of these C. ristelmdrs is exceedingly com¬ 
mon, frequently being met with in pathways, &e.: it is 
about half an inch long, and of a black colour ; the antenna.: 
are pitchy black, with the basal joint red ; the legs are 
blacK, f "ffrid in some specimens red. The wood-cut here 


silk, tied with a cordon and tassels, like thjft of the Garter, 
but having on the left arm a cross floury embroidered 
gules, a description which those who are acquainted with 
the language of heraldry will fully comprehend. 

This institution, says Mariana, gradually degenerated. 
In 1485 the joint sovereigns of Aragon ataiCustite, Fer¬ 
dinand and Isabella, united, with the coji$fti|§of Ipnocent 
VIII.. the grand mastership of Calatrava to the crtHMst At 
last the rich and honourable coinmandcries, once tbs re¬ 
ward of illustrious warriors, were frequently bestowed on 
greedy and undeserving favourites. lEighty-threc of those 
dignities, and eleven priories, yielding a most splendid total 
annual revenue, are the only traces of the long by-gone 
glory of a sort of patriotic crusaders, who acquired the title 
of ‘ the gallant order,' while the knights of Alcantara had 
only the aristocratic epithet of ‘ the noble,’ and those of 
Santiago the boastful epitliet of ‘ the lie.h.’ 

Don Gonzalez Vaficz instituted in 12)9 a religious 
order of (lalatrava for ladies, whose badge was tho same 
as that of the knights, only embroidered in the front of 
the dress. 


given of C. talus will enable the reader to form an idea <>! 
their general appearance: it is a very rare species in this 
country, and differs chiefly from the orm above-mentioned 
in its greater width, unci the thorax having the lateral mar- 
ginsfof a reddish hue. 



[CMatlius lotus) 

CALATRA'VA, on the south bank of the Gundmna, 
21 miles from Toledo, known us the Oretum or Oria of the 
Oretani, under the Romans, was, in tho middle ages, that 
strong-fortified town of La Mancha which, from its proxi¬ 
mity to the Siprt:; Morena, tho lofty barrier between Castile 
and Andalusia, became the key of the foimer, and the 
theatre of war m the 12th century, against, the Moors of the 
hitter province. It is now reduced to a single tower, with 
the appeH.iium of Calatrava la Vieja (the Old), in contra- 
distiuetdif) to the great convent (erected in 1214) of the 
military order of that name, three leagues from it, which is 
Calk® Calatrava la Nuova (the New). 

It( ll 58 Sancho II. of Castile and III. of Leon took the 
primitive town and gave it to the Templars. The Templars, 
who seemed unable to prevent its re-conquest by the Moors, 
returned it to the king. Diego Velazquez, a Cistercian 
monk, although sprung of high rank, persuaded Saint Ray- 
ihotid, the first abbot of Fritero, in Navarre, a monastery 
of (lie same order, to offer liis order, with their numerous 
devoted followers, to King Sancho, who readily granted the 
them. Thus Calatrava was not only rescued from 
'any of its new defenders became Cistercians, 
,> fierwarda^i* excursions agaiust its assailants, liay- 
n B0 J?iteading person, was so successful iu his 
same year. 1158, lie founded the 
va, under the rule of Saint Bene- 
thc Cistercian, That incorporation 
Alexander III. in 1164 ; and Gre- 
Innocent III. ratified it in 
the order, assisted by 
^alatrava, which had 
hen its defenders 
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ffi- CA'LGAR (Dtjrati), a genus of coleopterous insects, of 
(ho section Hetciomera and family Tenobnomd©. This 
genus is distinguished from the allied genera ([lyjmjMceus, 
Apis, <$-c.) by lnmng the body linear, the head cmarginated 
anteriorly, and the three or four terminal joints of the an¬ 
tenna* nearly globular; the thorax is longer than broad, 
truncated anteriorly and posteriorly, and of nearly equal 
width throughout. 

CALCAR, or spur in flowers, is a hollow pnijoction'from 
the base of a petal, and lias usually a conical figure. It was 
called nectary by LiiiiitEus, but it rarely secretes honey. Its 
use is unknown. The spurs of some orchidaceous plants 
are several unties long, and ninny times longer than the 
flowers to which they belong, hanging down like vegetable 
tails. 

CALCAREOUS SPAR. Under this term it is usual to 
include only those varieties of carbonate oflime which occur 
in distinct individual crystals of the rhoinbohcdrul system, 
the name never being used to denote arragonita, or any 
crystals of carbonate of lime belonging to tho prismatic sys¬ 
tem ; nor is it usual to apply it to those more or less crys¬ 
talline limestones of which marble is the purest variety, 
whoie each crystal is so imbedded in the mass as to have 
lost all individuality. In a word, these rocks are of such 
importance and interest, that they do not admit of our treat¬ 
ing them as a mineralogieal variety, but as masses formed 
by tin' aggregation of numerous crystals of it. These, 
Iberetore, will bo found described under the heads I.imk- 
stooi.s and Makule, while ive shall here confine ourselves 
to tin: individual crystals of which the others are composed. 

Tins substance presents us with one of the most interest¬ 
ing objects winch can engage the attention of the mineralo¬ 
gist, not only on account of the important part it plays in 
the geological structure of the earth, being frequently 
almost the sole ingredient of beds of rock of great thick¬ 
ness and extent, produced at every geological epoch,,but 
also from tho beauty and diversity of its crystalline forms, 
and from the peculiarity of several of its physical!properties. 
The study and a correct knowledge of this miner*l species 
have also of late become of still greater importance,.amtie 
the discovery of the principles of isomorphism, by which it 
is shown that it is the most perfectly developed individual 
of a very Large ( lass of the mineral salts of carbonic acid 
of which it, may consequently he considered the typo. 

If any crystal of eatespar, whatever its form, be carefully 
examined, an appearance indicating a tendency ia its sub¬ 
stance to break or split in the direction of three planes sym- 
inetricalH related to the form may he pareeived, and by a 
gentle blow the whole ©'readily reduced to fragments, each 
of which may, with a little care, be brought,to the form of 
the rhorabohedron represented in Jig. ttt&ijKCtiS of which 
are parallel to the three planes of cleavage above-mentioned. 
This, in Jthe language of Haiiy, is the pdjaltive form of 
calc-spat, and represents, according to his theory,' the,#j6ane 
of the ultinprte molecules or atoms ot carbonate oflisje, oy 
tho aggregation of which, according to certain laws, its 
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where thie crystal is found, it being a common ingredient flower late in the autumiyjtii ahfog more i* necessary than, 
of every mine. It is pdrfiaps sufficient to state tliat the, ; lead as soon aa the terminal floiwfc^f the principal- racemes 
mines ofDerbyshiro and Cumberland, and of Andreasberg are got to the-full size (I artlsupposing the plants to be 
in the Harz, are noted as affording the most beautiful crys- blooming in pots during summer), to out the entire branches 
tals, and the greatest diversity of forms. down to within aft inch of the eaffouo. Than take off 

, CALCEDONY. [Quahtz.] about an inch of soil, and replace with freshitenpost, sifted; 

CALCEOLA'RIA, a genus of very ornamental her- this will in general happen about the etgjlppfhdy. When 
haCepus or shrubby plants, belonging to the natural order this is dono, place the plants in a coldframe where they 
Scrophttlariaee®. Its distinctive characters are, principally, can be sheltered from rains by a covering,anil in about a 
the flowers being diandrous, with a#o-lipped corolla, the month they will be flue, vigorous plants, producing plenty 
lower lip of whit® is much larger than the upper, and in- of flower-stems, which will flower in the green-house during 

Dated so as to resemble a hag. All tho species are South October and November. The sorts bear calculated fbr 

American, and are confined either to the western side of the second blooming are—Calceolaria Youiypi, f iyantha, 
thhCordilleras,or to the southern extremity of the continent Youngii pallida, pieta, piota pallida, white and erfason, 
and its adjacent islands: in Chili and the mountainous cream and crimson, ochre and crimson, Wbeeleri, Tarinoaa, 
parts Hit Peru, they arc so common as to give a peculiur ap- nionstrosa, Atkiusonii, atrosanguinea.’ 
pearanco to the vegetation. Romo of thorn are lowlanders ; CALCINATION. This chemical’ term is derived from 
others inhabit the highest parts of the Andes in tho ilis- calx, the Latin for quicklime, which, as well known, is pro- 
tricts just below tho regions of lichens and mosses; and pared by the actum of heat upon limestone: the old chemists, 
thus, if both their wide geographical distribution and tho therefore, employed the word calcination to express any sUsp- 
various elevations at which they occur are taken into uc- posed analogous change; for example, when certain metals, 
count, they are exposed to every kind of climate between as tin and zinc, are exposed to heat and air, they were said 
those of England and liarbary. On this account no certain to he calcined, and tho product was called a calx, as of tin 
rules for their treatment in gardens can he laid down with or zinc. 

reference to the whole genus; but tbo Chilian species will It will he observed, therefore, that different operations 
require to be separated from the Peruvian or Patagonian in were included in this form ; first, the expulsion of carbonic 
the practice of all good gardeners; as well as those which, acid, as when lime is prepared; secondly, tho acquisition of 

like C. ttrachnunieu, are hardy, from sue as require tho^boxvgen when the metals arc heated, and tlio results of tho 

protection of a green-house or frame in winter. action of heat and air upon them were termed calces: thus 

The greater part of the genus has yellow flowers u few calx of tin is now called oxide of tin. 

have purple ones, and here and there m nature species The term calcination is yet employed to express the 

occur with the two colours intermixed, by the addition of separation of the volatile from the more fixed parts of a 
spots of purple to the yellow ground colour, the latter body : thus bones which arc heated till they beconiVdiluek 
changing the former to a deep rich brown. By intermixing are termed burnt bones ; hut when, by the furLlitjf operation 
artificially the two colours natural to the genus, a produc- of heat, they heroine white, they arc called mlciltetf 'bnnes; 
tion of hybrid varieties has resulted, and some crosses of so also we say calcined (lints, calcined clay, sulphate of 
extraordinary beauty have been obtained, especially from lime, &e. But what wore formerly termed metallic calces 
C. inlegrifntia, corymbnsa, arachnoidca, Chiloensis, crena- or calcined metals are now described as metallic oxides. 
tiflora, riscosissima, &e., all species that have been figured CALCIPHYTvE. (Coiiau.iptks.] 
in the ‘ Botanical Register.’ These species, being all CALCISPONG1 A. [Spoptoia.] 

Chilian, h*ve given its character to the English mode of <JAI/ClUM, a peculiar metal, of which lime is tho well- 
cuUivatioti, which, as it is the most successful of all, we known oxide. It was first obtained by Davy, in 1808, by 
shall briefly explain from Mr. Plant’s statement, in the the action of voltaic electricity ; lie made chalk or earbo- 
‘ Horticultural Register,’ vol. ii., p. 206. ‘ Seeds are to be unto of lime into a paste with water, and placing it on a 

sown in the summer sufficiently early to produce by the pi, lIp of platinum, a cavity was made in the paste to receive 
month of December good stout plants fit for blooming the a globule of mercury. The mercury was rendered nega- 
folloiying year. They are to he placed in pots, size No. 18, tive and the platinum positive by moans of a battery of 
in an airy pari of a green-house. As the roots appear at about 100 double plates. In this way the lime being de- 
the hole in tho bottom of tho pots, the plants are to be sue- composed, its metal formed an amalgam with the mercury, 
cessively shifted into larger pots, care being taken to dis- This amalgam was distilled in glass tubes filled with the 
turb the roots ns little as possible. Finally, by the begin- i vapour of naphtha. In an experiment in which tho greater 
ning of March the plants will have acquired such a size, that part of the mercury was expelled, the tube broke whilst 
they maybe removed to pots, size No. 12. At this time great warm, air entered, tho metal, which had the colour and 
care should bo taken to keep the plants well ventilated, and lustre of silver, instantly took fire, nnd burnt, with an in- 
the soil just moist, without over being saturated. At the tense white light, into lime. 

end of April or beginning of May, the plants are to lie re- That calcium is a white combustible metal is nearly all 
moved to a cold trarac for ten days ora fortnight, in order to tin. t i-known respecting it; hut many of its compounds 
harden them gradually. If they are to flower in pots, the with other element s have been long known and extensively 
size used is what we call peck-pots, and these should he employed : — the first we shall mention is lime, resulting 
well drained with potsherds according to the hardness of from the union of 

the pots, and afterwards filled with the following compost: Oxygen and calcium : these substances combine to form 

viz., two parts of fully decomposed stable manure, one part two compounds, viz. lime, or the protoxide of calcium, and 
of leaf or vegetable mould, and one part of fine white sand, the peroxide of calcium. It has just been mentioned that 
or, in the absence of that, one part of sandy-peat. Mix these calcium and oxygen unite with groat force of'ttlfipity, which 
well together, and beat the compost fine, rubbing it through of course prevents calcium from occurring in nature un- 
the hands to break the lumps ; for this process will answer combined with this element. Lime has beenktjewn from 
much better than sifting. This compost is suitable for C. the remotest antiquity, and is one of tKfl’, 

Youngii, farinosa, fuscutu. pieta, picta pallida, Atkmsonii and universally diffused substances in nottugu: It iswever 
and Mornsomi. The potygntha is, according to my taste, found pure, but always combined either wittfother Barths, 
one of the most interesting of the yellow-floweritig species ; or more generally with acids, for example with carbonie 
the" individual flowers arc not so large as some of the others, ucid in marble, chalk, limestone, and calcareous spar, and 
but the very elegant habit of the plant, and tho profusion in the shells of fish and eggs of birds; with sulphuric, aoid it 
of flowers it bears, render it very striking. I had a plant constitutes Bulphate of lime, or gypsum; with phosphoric 
of this sort, treated as above, in full flower last July, formed acid it forms animal bone ; nnd with sdiea and other earths 
u.complete cute two feet and a half high, with at least 500 it enters into the composition of many minerals and pre- 
bltjfSsijms of the full size at one time ; but I find this, toge- cions stones. 

thof with C. ‘Wheolfert, atrosanguinea, Hopeana, Youngii- Lime is easily obtained in a puro Mate; the carbonate or 
pallida, Ejwongpjiisis, monstrosa, pulchella, white and crim- any limestone l'rco from impurity is to be mixed with coal 
son, ochre ana crimson, and cream and crimson, delights in or charcoal and exposed to a strong beat; in this way the 
a compost something different from that recommended for carbonic aoid is expelled, and the lime, or oxide of calcium, 
O. Youngii, &c. Instead of any vegetable mould, add to remains: this is. in fact, the common process of lime-bum- 
the dung and sand one-fourth'part turfy loam, as free as ing, and the,product is frequently jtmBed quickUme. 'Lime 
possible from oxide of iron. To have any fine sorts in is composed of * ' 
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. 1 EquivaJj aleium = 20 

"I oxygen = 8 

Equivalent,= 28 
Tto prop&tieaof limo4te, that it is whitetkipaque, inodorous, 
ana its taite Ifcsrid and alkaline ; its specific gravity is 
2*3. It is Ttupible in the strongest furnaces; but it is 
said to have ':4eU fused by the oxy hydrogen blowpipe. By 
exposure to the air it attracts moisture and carbonic acid, 
and falls to powder. Lime has great affinity for water, and 
Wo compounds of them are formed; one is solid and called 
hydrate oflimK and the other is lime-water. 

HyMe eff t ime, or, as it is usually called, slaked lime , 
to distinguish it from quicklime, is readily prepared by 
sprinkling this earth with water; it almost immediately 
heats, cracks, swells, and becomes powdery. During this 
operation part of the water is rendered solid and combines 
with the lime, while another portion is expelled in vapour, 
light as well as heat being evolved ; indeed the degree of 
neat has been found sufficient to set fire to buildings in 
whioh lime has been accidentally exposed to water. Hy¬ 
drate of lime is composed of 

l Equivalent of limo = 28 
1 „ water ~ 9 

Equivalent = 37 

Lime-water is easily prepared by adding the earth tod 
water, but it is better to employ the hydrate for this pur-H 
pose; and it is a curious circumstance, first noticed by Dr. 
Priestley, that cold water dissolves a larger quantity than 
hot: thus an imperial pint of boiling water dissolves only fil 
grams* qf lime, out at near 32° it takes up almost exactly 
131 grains. When lime-water prepared with cold water is 
bcatetk to ebullition it deposits crystals of lime; but it does 
not part with any at common temperatures. 

Lime-water has a disagreeable taste, and the alkaline pro¬ 
perty of turning vegetable yellows brown and blues green. 
When it. is exposed to the air the lime speedily attracts car¬ 
bonic acid, and pellicle after pellicle of carbonate of lime 
being formed, the whole of the lime is eventually precipi¬ 
tated : hence the necessity of keeping this solution out of 
the contact of the air. 

Lime is employed for a vast number of purposes in com¬ 
mon life, the arts, und manufactures. Among its most im¬ 
portant applications are the niakingof mortir, and the ame¬ 
lioration of certain soils ; it is extensively used also in soap- j 
making, leather-dressing, dyeing, and for various medicinal 
purposes. 

Peroxide of calcium was discovered by Thenard ; he 
procured it by the gradual addition of lime-water to perox¬ 
ide of hydrogen. Small brilliant scales are soon formed, 
but if much lime-water lie added at once, then the peroxide 
of calcium is pulverulent; it is in the stale of hydrate, and 
decomposes spontaneously, losing its excess of oxygen even 
when left under water, and also by drying in vacuo. It is 
composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 

2 „ oxygen = [6. 

Equivalent = 30 

Neither azote nor hydrogen combines with calcium. 

Chlwineand calcium form one chloride ; the quantity of 
calcium, hitherto obtained lias been too small to admi^ofthis 
compound being formed by direct action; several modes of 
eombinati' i may however be resorted to: thus when chlorine 
„j 3 asj»eiJ. ,over lime' lieaied to redness in an earthen 
ttiBKoxygq^ntt is expelled and chloride of calcium remains. 

It is howevefWire easily procured by saturating hydrochloric 
acid with lime, evaporating the solution to dryness, and ex¬ 
posing the residue to a red heat to expel the whole of the 
water. In this operation the hydrogen of the hydrochloric 
acid unites with the oxygen of the oxide of calcium ; water 
is formed and expelled, while the metallic chloride remains. 

The properties of chloride of calcium (formerly called 
muriate of lime) are, that it is colourless, possesses a crystal¬ 
line appearance when broken, i# inodorous, and baa an ex¬ 
tremely bitter Saline taste. It is very deliquescent, and 
on account of this property it is frequently employed in 
chemical researches to separate water from gases in order i 
to render them (Ogr^and also to combine with this fluid and 
with alcohol other cases. It fuses readily hf 

heat, and while in translate and exposed to air a portion of 
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chlorine is expelled and Lipae is formed.- Chloride of eal- 
I'iuqi, after being, heated, shines m the dark, and was for¬ 
merly called Hum Berg** phosphorus. It is composed of 

1 Equivalent of chlorine = 3(5 • 

1 „ cploium = 20 

Equivalent = 56 

When a concentrated aqueous Solution of. this salt is suf¬ 
fered to cool, crystals are deposited which, like the anhy¬ 
drous chlondc, aro**fcxtierncly deliquescent. They con¬ 
sist of 

1 Equivalent of chloride of calcium = 58 
l water 63 

Equivalent =119 4 

These crystals arc remarkable for the great degrees,.of 
cold which they occasion when mixed with snow ; but tho 
anhydrous chloride dissolves in water with the extrication 
of heat. 

A subchlorule of calcium probably exists, but it is quite 
unimportant. 

Bromide of calcium is obtained by passing the vapour 
of bromine over red hot limo: as in the case of the similar 
action of chlorine, oxygen is evolved and bromide of calcium 
formed. It is a colourless, bitter, deliquescent substance 
which readily dissolves m water, with the evolution of heat. 
The aqueous solution does not easily yield crystals, hut they 
contain much water. Bromide of calcium is composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ bromine = 78 

Equivalent = 98 

Carbon and calcium form no compound. 

Sulphur and calcium may be made to unite in three pro¬ 
portions. The sulphuret or proto-sulphuret is obtained by 
mixing anhydrous sulphate of lime with one-fifth of its 
weight of powdered charcoal, and heating the. mixture to 
whiteness for two hours in a covered crucible. It is a red- 
dish-white compound, which is but slightly soluble in water, 
and sufi'ers but little change even when lon^i-kept in it. 
The aqueous solution is colourless, and has an alkaline and 
hepatic taste; when evaporated in vacuo, white crystals of 
the sulphuret are formed. When acted upon by hydrochloric 
acid, sulphuretted hvdrogcn gas i« evolved. This sulphuret 
shines in the datk, mid has been called Canton's phospho- 
It is composed of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 
1 „ sulphur = 18 

Equivalent = 36 

Bisulphuret of calcium is obtained by boiling, but not to 
saturation, hydrate of lime and sulphur in water. On cod¬ 
ling. yellow crystals are obtained, which are soluble tn 100 
times their weight of water at 60°, but much more so in 
boding water. They consist of 

1 Equivalent of calcium = 20 

2 „ sulphur =32 

Equivalent = 52 

and contain about 43'5 percent, of water. When lime and 
sulphur are boiled together in water, till sulphur cease#fo 
be taken up, persnlphuret of calcium is formed, consisting of 
1 Equivalent of calcium = $0 
5 „ sulphur =$10 

Equivalent =60 

This compound was some years ago proposed to be em¬ 
ployed in bleaching ; but at present we believe no such use 
is made of it. 

Phosphorus and calcium constitute the pliosphuret, and 
like all the, binary compounds of this metal hitherto de¬ 
scribed, except the oxide, it is entirely an artificial product. 
It is prepared by heating lime lira glass matrass with a 
long neck hy^t; spirit lamp, and tlirowin* small pieces bf 
phosphorus upon it. A mixture of pb os [mate of lime and 
phosphuret of calcium is procured, which is of a brown 
colour. 

This phosphuret readily decomposes water and phospbu- 
retted hydrogen gas is evolved, and when dissolved in 
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hydrochloric acid this gas u abundantly procured. It has the property called hardness. .Hie air has no 'effect upon 
not been analyzed. _ ^ t it; the artificial as well as th*' natural crystals contain 

Selenium and calcium Way bo Combined by exposing a water, and thffWt is composed of 

mixture erf Selenium ahd llrao to heat a little below redness, 
rru.. ..._u_• . 1 . _ 


1 Equivalent of sulphuric acid ==. 40 

t" „ limo = 28 

2 „ water g,JS 

Equivalent * 86 

When heated, the water is expelled, but it has a great 
disposition to regain this water, and when it is jioade into 
a paste with water it becomes warm, and theh jk solid 
uniform mass in a few minutes. It is upon thtrapSperty 
of losing water by heat and recombining with it by\dmix¬ 
ture with a small quantity that its use in taking casts, &c. 
depends. When sulphate of lnno is exposed to a violent 
heat it melts, and yields an opaque vitreous globule. Sul¬ 
phate of limo is not only used for taking casts, but ocea- 


The resulting selornurtt isa brownish-black substance which 
has neither smcllnor taste, and is insoluble in water ; when 
heated to redness it loses selenium and seleniuifetof calcium 
is-ob||ined. Crystals of this substance may be formed by 
prepaying a ablution of lime m hydroselcnic acid-and ex¬ 
posing it to the air. It is composed of 

». ] Equivalent of calcium — 20 

] „ selenium = 40 

Equivalent = 00 

No compound of boron and calcium is known. 

Fluorine atld calcium occur largely in nature, in eombi- 
tijifion, and form fluoride of calcium, called by mineralo¬ 
gists tiuor spar. [Ebuoii Soar.] ... - . ... - 

Cyanogen and calcium form a eyamuet which has been sl0Ilu u> as manure, or rather, probably, as a covrectiv^apt 
but slightly examined ; it is obtained by saturating hydro- certain soils. 

- Oxalic aetd and time lorm oxalate of limo. Tins salt ex¬ 

ists in the foini of calculi;'and also in certain plants. I-t is 
readily procured by adding either oxalic acid, or, which is 
better, oxalate of ammonia to a solution of a salt of lime. 
It. is a white, extremely insoluble substance; it is dissolved 
by acids, and decomposed at, a high temperature, and con- 

Oxalic 
. wo 

used as tests of each othei s presence. 

Phosfihoric. and uml lime form several compounds, one 
of which occurs in nature. [Apatitk.] 
j There are some other phosphates of lime : the neutral 
phosphate is prepared l>y adding a solution of phosphate .-of 
I soda to ono of chloride of calcium. A white powder, lnso- 
j lublu in water, hut dissolved by acids, is precipitated. It is 
composed of i 


1 Equivalent of phosphoric acnl: 
1 ,, limo 


30 

28 

- 04 


cyanic acid with hydrate of lime. It exists only in solu¬ 
tion ; by evaporation it is converted into carbonate of lime 
and atnmonK. 

Acids and lime combine to form a numerous class of 
salts; of those tho more important only will he described ; 

two of them, viz. the carbonate and sulphate, occur in great . , , - , . 

plenty til almost everv part of the earth; and the phosphate,4 vtT , e< 1 . ls . 1 : ,nl ° l-al ‘’ <JU!lte and aiterwanls pure lime. Ox 
is more rarely met, with. ’’acid and lime fonu so insoluble a compound, that they 

Nitric acid and lime very readily combine and vieV. 
nitrate of lime. It may be formed either by adding nine or 
chalk to tho nitric arid. A colourless solution is obtained 
which is extremely bitter, and by cvapoiutmu long pris¬ 
matic crystals are formed which, like the an hydrous salt, 
are extremely deliquescent; these crystals dissolve in one- 
fourth of their weight of cold water, and in all proportions in 
toiling water: they are ulso very soluble in alcohol. Nitrate 
of lime is readily decomposed by heal; the residue gives a 
fqeble fight in the dark, and has been called Baldwin's 
Phosphorus ; it is stated to be composed of mine oxide, 
nitrous acid, and lime ; but when the heal is very long 

f ontinucAMthen pure ltuie is obtained. Nitrate of lnno is 
armed of 

1 Equivalent of nitric acid =s 51 
1 „ lime ~ 2 s 

, Equivalent — 82 

It is found in considerable quantity in the spring water 
of Stockholm; it is applied to no use. 

Carbonic acid and lime form caibnnate of lime. [Cat.- 
CAKltOVS Sp.Ut.] 

Carbonate of lime constitutes the greater part of all shell-, 
and enters into tho composition ol boiie.s: like sulpliato of 
lnno, it is found in most spring waters, held in solution b; 
an excess of carbonic acid; and to this in part the ltaid- 
riess ol water is oviing. 

Carbonate ofl 'uc is composed of 

1 Equivalent of carbonic acid 22 
. “ 1 „ lime = 28 

Equivalent, -k 50 

This compound may be artificially procured by several pro - 
cesses, a§ by passing carbonic acid gas into lime-water, or 
by adding an alkaline carbonate to a solution of any salt of 
lime m water. Tho precipitate is at. first bulky, but in a 
short timo settl«| so as to occupy comparatively little space. 

Carbonate of lirwe is insoluble in water, and decomposed by 
njttt acids with tho evolution of carbonic acid gas. It is in 
WHOM form* largely employed, as in luuc-hurmng, glass- 
tnakiofe the reduction of iron, &e. 

Sulphuric acid and lime form sulphate nflime, frequently 
called gypsum, selenite, anil plaster of Parts, It occurs 
largely in the mineral kingdom. 

Sulphate of lunu may bo prepared artificially by several 
processes, to by iniximsu solution of chloride of calcium 
or of nitrate of limo one of sulphate of soda, or with 
dilute eulplwiric acid. A bulky colon dess precipitate is ob¬ 
tained when tho solutions are modorutely strong, which is 
sulphate of lime. This salt is nearly tasteless ; it requires 
nearly 462 times its weight of toiling water for solution, 
and il is nearly as soluble in cold water. It is insoluble in 
alcohol. It is met with in most river and especially in 
spring waters, and is one of the salts which imparts to them 


Equivalent 

Sesijuij>hiisjiha/c of lime is obtained bv mixing a solution 
of pim-plute ol* lime in phosphoric acid with alcohol. It. is 
a Mliite substance, winch reddens litmus paper on account, 
of the excess o[ arid ; this excess is removed by water, and 
then the neutral phosphate remains. It is composed of 

l.J Equivalent of phosphoric acid •= 54 
1 „ lime 28 

Equivalent = 82 

Jliphosphn/e i;f lime is formed by digesting the neutral 
phosphate m phosphone acid dissolved in hot water. By 
luc evaporation the salt crystallises in small scales. Its 
taste ii:. sour, audit at tracts moisture from the air. The 
luphahphaie is "filso obtained when tho phosphate ot bones 
is treated with sulphuric and. It is composed of 

= 72 

28 


2 Equivalents of phosphoric acid = 
J ,, limo 


calcining 
vod and 
of 



Equivalents* 100 
Suhphwphate of lime of bones, obtained IjSir 
them Jo whiteness, is insoluble in water, tott di' 
partially decomposed by most acids. It is e, 

H Equivalent of phosphoric acid'^'v 
2 „ limo 


Equivalent =110 

Chlorine and lime act upon each other in a peculiar 
manner, which is not as yet perfectly uriderstoodv ' When 
hydrate ot lime is exposed to the gas it absorbs nearly cna- 
tlurd of its weight, and the resulting compound 1ms been 
called a chloride, a chlorite, and a hypochlorite of limo. 
Although its exact nature has not lw»a determined it i« a 
most important compound, and istjApd to a groat extent 
for the purpose* of bleaching, and ftUffcony called, bleach¬ 
ing powder. In solution it is empl od as a disinfectant. 
Tho general properties of the salt* of lime are, that those 
which are neutral and soluble ,ia vvatarj^-not decomposed 
by ammonia rebut if the solutions hjffoyiin, moderately «oa- 
fcentrsted, pOMS^h and soda throw dSptoditiae, and the air¬ 
line carbonates precipitate carbonated}*lime. The soluble 
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salt* of Unque M» all precipitated by oxalate of ammonia, bonate and phosphate of lime, combined witfc much ante*! 
unless an dices* of acid be present, and then the precipitate matter, , ' 

is to a certain extent rednteolved. w Cinereous depositor are olsofound occasionally imbedded 

CA'J.CULUS is the general term for inorganic concro- in the muscles (where however they partake muff than in 
turns of various kinds, formed in variou&jprt* of the body, other situations of the fibrous nature of bone), on the surface 
smdrbearing *%eheral resemblance in slfSpo th composition of the spleen and pleura, in the brain, and other organs, tind 
to stones. The particles of which they are composed are in various morbid growths of “a cancerous, ecmphulous, or 
frequently arranted # peculiar chemical affinities into re- fungous narete; as well as round foreign substances of any 
guliir forms; and in these, as in otlier crystals, the procoss description retained in the body, and subject to the action 
may begin around a fragment of some other substance, such of its fluids. They do not admit of classilrcation, but all 
a« a clot of blood, a pellet of mucus, or some foreign body, consist of combination's of lime with carbonic or phosphoric 
lying loose in the Agin which holds the elejpents of the cal- acid, and animal matter. ■ j . 

culu».jnjplutiot|ta They are also formed by the mechanical Chalk-stones,-— Gouty and rheumatic persons are subject 
aggre gwro n about a nucleus, or otherwise, of particles of to the deposition of a matter thus denominated, and rejeni- 
differeiif kinds accidentally thrown together, and cemented bling half-dnSd mortar, under the skirt, about the joints 
into a mass by glutinous animal matter: or, lastly, they chiefly of the fingers and toes. They have been met with 
may bo the product of secretion : the more fluid part, of the in severe and long-continued rheumatism of the head be- 
secreted matter being conveyed away or absorlied, while the neath the skin which covers tlie cartilage of the car. Tldiy 
sediment gradually thickens and hardens into consistence, frequently excite ulceration, and vvhanythey protrude exter- 
aoj|terin£ perhaps to some rough surface or projecting point, nally may be removed; but an operation is rarely resorted 
orneing deposited in a hollow wliere the aceumulation is to. They are found to consist of urate of soda. 
least liable to be displaced by friction or washed away by Intestinal calculi. —The bowels are sometimes obstructed 
the fresh influx of fluid. * by rounded masses formed by the agglutination of dry fibrous 

Tartar of the Teeth. —The most familiar instance of the particles, such for instance as the fine down or'beard of the 
last-mentioned kind of concretion is that which is deposited oat, which is not entirely removed by sifting the meal, 
from the saliva and mucus of the mouth between the teeth. These concretions usually form round a small piece of bone, 
and upon their outer surface next the check. This affection a plum-stone, or other such body. They are smooth and 
is not only productive of deformity, but of considerable in-Jgcompael in their structure, hut of small specific gravity ; the 
jury to the teeth, which become loosened by the displace- fibrous matter of which they torisist occasionally alter- 
ment and absorption of the giuns under the increasing nates with concentric lam inns of phosphate of bine, which 
pressure of the mass. It may easily be prevented by a little usually forms a layer iijxmi their surface. The oircum- 
attention in the use of the brush, or remedied by the opera- stances which lead to their formation are obscure, but are 
tion of scaling, which gives no pain, and should never ho possibly connected in some measure with constitutional pre- 
ppSt|>oneil when it is necessary. The substance deposited disposition, as they are found to recur habitually in the 
is gritty, of a dirty yellow colour, and goes by the name of same person in spite of all precautions. The symptoms and 
tartar, though it has no connection with the vegetable pro- most, appropriate remedies for tins complaint will readily 
duct so euypd. It is stated to consist of the phosphate and suggest themselves; hut its existence is in most cases 
carbonate of lime. rather suspected than ascertained till the calculus passes, 

Salivary Concretions. — Similar depositee, consisting as the symptoms may arise from other and very different 
nearly of the same materials, occur under the tongue or in causes of obstruction. 

the substance of the check in the ducts which convey the Gall stones. - Calculi thus denominated are frequently 
secretion of the salivary glands into the mouth. They some- found in the gall-bladder, or reservoir ot the bile?*which is, 
times attain a considerable size, and require an incision for attached to the liver, especially in persons who have reached 
their removal. the middle period of life, and have beenlong addicted to 

Pulmonary Concretions .— ITard irregular masses of luxurious habits, or whose general health has been seriously 
phosphate of lima, rarely larger than an almond, are fie- impaired by mental distress or bodily ailment. They are 
quently met with in the lungs of consumptive patients, often numerous, and one instance is recorded in which 
They are sometimes found imbedded in the pulmonary neaily three thousand were found at once. * Generally 
tissue, to which they adhere intimately; but more Ire- however there are not more than three or four, and they ore 
quently in the middle of tubercular deposits, especially often solitary. They consist of one or more of the cotisli- 
when these take place in the substance of the bronchial tuents of bile, with the occasional addition of phosphate of 
elands. They occasionally find their way by ulceration into lime, and arc white, or of shades intermediate between thjs 
the air-tubes, and are brought up by coughing. lour, brownish yellow, and dark green. The white consist 

Calcareous Concretions in the Blood-vessels and Heart. — almost wholly of clm/esierine tfiom x u ^ r )> idle, and arty n>c, 
Brittle earthy deposites, consisting chiefly of the phogjhato solid), a substance like spermaceti, first detected in the 
of lime, arc exceedingly common, especially in advanced bile by Chevroul. The intermediate shades are composed 
life, in the arteries, and in the valves of the left side of the of this substance, with more or less admixture of bile ; 
heart, the cavities of which contain arterial blood. They and the darker kind stem to consist entirely of bile itself 
are formed at first in nodules or scales, behind the mem- inspissated. The last are rough and friable in their,tex- 
brane which lines these parts internally, and sometimes ac- ture, sometimes much resembling cinders ; the lighter 
cumulate to such an extent as to convert the arteries into varieties, on the. contrary, are smooth and unctuous to the 
rigid tubes, and^io impede or even slop the motions of the touch, presenting severai surfaces apparently flattened liy 
heart. They ftte frequently the cause of aneurism and mutual pressure. They are moreover distinctly Mjstalline, 
other serial a diseases, particularly a kind of morii tiqptiou and sometimes lamellated as if dejiosited in successive layers, 
of the .ie* called senile gangrene, and that dis- Biliary calculi are not productive ol much inconvenience 

tr^sutg bdmnjaftU, angina pectoris, which is often found to as long as they remain in the gall-bladder; but when they 
ariMJnbr'.iJpiKHi of the arteries which supply the heart arc protruded through the proper duet of that organ into 
itsebPwith brood. These concretions are not, however, so the canal by which the liilo passes from the liver into thq. 
often productive of mischief as might be expected; for intestine called the duodenum, they occasion (neat pain 
scarcely an individual passe* the middle period of life in disturbance of the health. The pain occurs iff" paroxysms, 
whom this ossification of the arteries, as it is termed, does and is seated in the pit. of the stomach, or a little lower 
not exist in a greater or less degree. The veins are like- and to the right, shooting to the hack ; and it is generally 
Wise subject, but much less frequently, to aroull corpuscular uttended with vomiting and shivering, but not at first with 
concretions called phteholilhes (from 0A.ii (/, a vein, and Ai'Ctpe, a quickened pulse. If the bile bo wholly obstructed, the 
a atone). They appear to be formed behind the thin lining evacuations lose their colour, and become unfrequent; the 
membrane, which, as they grow, is pushed forward into the skin is tinged with a deep yellower jaundicm. as it is 
calibre of the ve&el|fiposing them in a kind of capsule, termed ; rapid emaciation succeeds,Wtlifever, ami extreme 
anft forming a ndrrtSIF pedicle by which they remain ad- dejection and ImiklMH. The event is sometimes fatal, 
beront. After a time -they become detached and moveable, but in general tho Htonc passes at length into the (luode- 
Whan they occur fat the vein* upon the surface of tho body, num, the flow of bile is re-established, and the disturbance 
they may be remttsSegsrif troublesome; but they are not in subsides. Tho best remedies are emetics, aperient*, opium, 
general of any nflinif ee, and are seldom larger than a the warm bath and fomentations, anu occasionally bleeding. 
Very Small pda, Weynro quite white, and consist of car* Urimry Calculi, — The urine is e very complex fluid, 
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; in solution jft least twelve differed ingredients in 
• and raore.fn. dUoase. Some belong to the class of 
'I flie uric, ptos$b<ti|L antLoxaiic; others aAgdkaj 
fflrtby, asWmon^.la, fttno and magnesia? In 
certain cond:' system theso elements are no 

longer, Kept inwWnidete solution, but ore precipitated or 
eombiiMd in a solid mrm, constituting various hinds of cry¬ 
stalline or sedimentary deposites often arrangIB in succes- 
"iSiS layers; thug inducing those well-known affections, 
&tiSp>el. and stflke in the bladder. If 

* ffetwf calculus and gravel .—Urinary concretions for tho 
ffl--jjfar originate in tho pelvis or hollow part of the kid¬ 
ney, either as small stones or in the form of minute sund- 
fck. crystals. In this situation they are celled renal cal- 

*ou»„(from ran, the kidney). They mafjkremain there 

* permanently, and even attain a considerable size, to as to 
distend the «nty^and cause absorption of tho giuud itself, 
Wffliout mow inconvenience than an occasional sense of 
weight and a dull ajflyjig in the loins. They may also pro¬ 
duce inflammation and abscess of the kidney, which some¬ 
times ends in the discharge of the stone with the other 
contgn|| of the abscess through an ulcerated opening in the 
backjSHid sometimes in * lingering death. More com¬ 
mon! yffio Apposite is carried wilh the urine while yet of 
entail size Min the form of sand into the ureter or duct of 
,|he kidney, along which it descends more or less slowly into 
the bladder with symptoms much resembling those which 
attend tho passing of a gall-stone. These are shivering, 
sickness of the stomach, pain shooting in paroxysm:' from 
the hack to the groin, anil down the thigh of the same side; 
and, in males, retraction of tho corresponding testicle. Tho 
circulation does not partake in the disturbance unless the 
calculus be so large as to obstruct the ureter, and thereby 
excite inflammation of the kidney. These symptoms Con¬ 
stitute wliat is called a Jit of the gravel, and generally ter¬ 
minate in the expulsion of the offending matter with the 

* Wrme, which is not effected without much pain m the neck 
'fff the bladder and the urethra; the urine being voided in 
yltnall quantities and with difficulty, and occasionally mixed 

jfrth blood. The remedies employed in gall-stone afford 
ihliSff in« fit of gravel. Copious draughts of some mild 
agartn fluid should also he taken, with small doses of alka¬ 
line <»r other medicines, suited to the nature of the de- 

\ route. 

" Vesical calculi .—It sometimes happens that, a renal cal- 
yOulus, having reached the bladder in the manner described, 
detained there and becomes tho nucleus of fresh con* 

* ; cr&i#|p. dVesieal calculus may also he formed upon a 
foreign bony, such as tlie broken end of a catheter, or upon 
a small stone which has made ils way inwards. Nuclei of 
this last kind are formed originally in the ducts of the pro¬ 
state gland, which surrounds the male urethra just where it 

•issues from the blfcdder, anil consist of phosphate or lime. 

. In whatever way it muy first arise, vesical calculus or 
stone in the bladder is one of the most dreadful maladies to 
Which man is exposed. Keen in its nascent state, hut most 
gertainly when it te-coines at all large, the stone occasions 
excruciating pain. This is seated chiefly in the neck of the 
bladder where the stone usually rests, and, by sympathy, in 
tho urethra near its external orifice : it is attributable, in a 
great measure, to tlie strong spasmodic contractions of the 
bladder upon the stone, anil is most severe immediately 
after miatllrition. Hence, fortunately, it is intermitting: 
for when the bladder is full, tho weight of the stone is partly 

* sustains# by the fluid, and it does not touch the sensitive 
internal membrane in so many points. In some eaijgs the 
pain is tnore endurable than in others from peculiarity of 
constitution, owtlie comparative smoothness and lightness 
%f [he stoned but sooner or later tho period of agony arrives ; 
the bladdefisbedemes intolerant of the smallest amount of 
distenstal'. p0 that the urine is voided, as it enters, drop by 
drop, BWijgled with blood and mucus; and at length the 

■ patient inevitably dies, worn out by unremitted suffering. 

There are remedies which are capable of affording a ccr- 
, tain amount of relief for a time; but the only means that 
offer evenRh chance of a happier termination than death 
itself, are the removflHtf tlie cause by an operation. Tho 
, stonejnust^either be withdrawn through the urethra by a 
properly constructed instrument, which often succeeds when 
it is small in the male, and seldom fails in the female unless 
it be large ; or it must he drilled and orushed into frag¬ 
ments small enough [{> he voiddl with the urine, according 

* to a brilliant method of oper atin S lately brought into notice 


[Lithotrity], or atfin&siwi must be made large enough to 
permit i|t extraotiofc [Lithotomy] ;*b method practised by 
the antienWf and unfortunately by no means superseded (as 
some imagine^by lithotrity, which is out of the question in 
very young chddren, and often inapplicable in more ad¬ 
vanced life. 1WP disease is curable by th^various means 
that have been devised, or a combination of them, in perhaps 
five or six out of seven cases, evenin intodvanced stage ; 
and the average number of failures in young children does 
not amount to one in fourteen. It is always advisable that 
an operation should not bo delayed when the existence of 
stone is provedjjghich, it may be obser(|jj)s can only be done 
by actually stnBhg it audibly with a metallic instrument 
called a sound; for not only is the stone constkntly in¬ 
creasing in size, but the parts concerned niay become 
incurably diseased in consequence of delay, or the general 
health may sink beyond the power of restoration. The idea 
of dissolving the calculus is a dream. 

It is a curious fact in the history of this disease, that 
exceedingly common in somo places and vety rare ilk ou 
Thus at Norwich and Paisley together, there are proa 
more eases in a year thanjn the whole of London ; while ut 
Hereford (lie disease is impost unknown. No researches 
into the cause of this difference have yet afforded a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of it. 

It would be tedious to enter at length into tho chemicalT 
nature of urinary calculi. In weight they vary from a few 
grains even to several pounds, but seldom exceed a few 
ounces. They havo been distinguished (chiefly by tho 
labours of Dr. Wollaston) into tlie following kinds, which 
are here arranged nearly in the order of their frequency : — 

1. Uric acid. 

2. Oxalate of lime, called also the mulberry calculus, 

from its liark colour and rough surface. 4 h )( 

3. Ammoniaeo-magncsian-phosphate; called also ’ran 
tnplo-phospbate. 

4. Phosphate of lime, or hone earth calcuHtetisa 

3. The fusible calculus, a combination of too last two 
species ; so called from its fusibility under the blow-pipe. 

C. The mixed calculus; composed of several of the other 
kinds confusedly mixed. 

7. Urate of ammonia. 

8. Carbonate of lime. 

9. Cystic oxide. 

it). Xunthic oxide. 

Tlie three last are extremely rare. The phosphatie 
varieties generally include a nucleus of the first or second 
species, and aro found chiefly in advanced life, or in cases of 
long standing. 

The substance called uric acid, of which probably three 
fourths of the concretions in question consist wholly or in 
part, is sparingly soluble in water unless an alkali he pre¬ 
sent in a quantity more than sufficient to neutralize it; and 
from such a solution, of which healthy urine is an example, 
tho sedition of almost any other acid will precipitate cither 
the Site of the alkali, or the uric acid itself in the form of 
poworr. To this peculiarity is probably duo the formation 
of chalk stones —consisting, us we havo seen, of urate of soda 
—in those who are subject to gout, as well as the proverbial 
liubihtyef such persons to gravel and other calculous dis¬ 
orders ; for in this complaint acetic aid is so abundantly 
generated as to he observable in the perSHUation. Children 
also, in whom the food is so apt to turn sour upon the 
stomach, are much more liable to storat man the middle* 
aged, and their calculi almost invariably rafejsist'of uric acid. 
In such cases tho alkalies and absorbent earths are of emi¬ 
nent service, by preventing the admixture of trap aoid in 
the urine, which is thus rendered mors^pahle offretdhiing 
the urates in solution. These mudicinesf on tho other hand, 
are extremely injurious if the phosphates happen to prevail, 
when acids should take their place, for reasons somewhat 
analogous. These considerations may have their use in 
pointing out the propriety of attending to the «S§{' and the 
digestive functions, with a view to prevent or correct the 
formation of urinary concretions; and they no less forcibly 
illustrate the -necesHty of a knowledge of chemistry on the 
part of those who are intrusted with the treatment of such 
disorders, that the different kinds may he justly discrirrfV* 
nated. This 
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in tlie article 
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There is scarcely a stall-fed ox slaughtered from Michaelmas or weight to break thrSugh the -xm 
to Lady-day in which they <lo not cxistJ|jf large size, or in enter that stomach, it pasux along'-fl 
groat numbers: sometimes there is only one concretion, but to the fourth stomach, whdret by th® 
that , of considerable magnitude. In an ox that died of that stoma*, it is formed into a ball. 
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xed with the saliva is ficea 
s»0WP| Il suffloMP^Udity 


jaundice, a g«#-«tone was found which weighed 10 oz. toms which clearly indicate the presence of these bulks nor 
when first removed from the bladder. More frequently is it pM|n by what means they could be expelled,; hufspis 
there are numerous calculi of a small, size, scarcely larger very evident that they have an injurious effect, protjueiflS; 
than grains or riud, or many of the m, Agg lomerated to- distension of tho paunch and loss of digestive powefein the 
gather, forming’WRunded or irregular BWy, from the size fourth stomach; tho first by sympathy, ami tlt<k.IttMer by 
of a pig's head to that of a millet seed. More than 800 their direct presence. The animals in which those hag- 
have beerwcountod in the gall-bladder of one beast. Occa- balls are fougl after death were never well conditiouqd^or 
sionally there is found an irregular crystallized body of a healthy, and TOoso-that have expelled a hair-hall by*sleol 
green or azure blue colour, glistening and polished. This have immediately begun Wthrive. Mi JSte 
forms a valuable pigment. The cause of these concretions Similar balls, <but composed of felteas»«^pSrith portions 
iajnot well understood, but it depends greatly on want of of different kinds of food and varioj 
iBgcise and impaired digestion. In the grass-fed ox they matters, mixed up with the mucifS' 
i JBpeeraom found. These calculi may exist in the gall- having undergone a process of crysta 
Dladder without apparent injury to the health, hut occa- the fourth stomach of tho sheep, tho ‘ 


L}he paunch and 
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»ristalbc motion of 
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Similar balls, -but composed of felted’w ^with portions 
of different kinds of food and various oartliy and saline 
matters, mixed up with the mueifl^cf tlie stomach, and 
having undergone a process of crystallization, are found in 


the fourth stomach of the sheep, tho goat, the eha 


sionally they press upon amjpiwose the passage through antelope, and tho deer. They Wve usually a sn 
which the gall should be conveyed to the intestinal canal; but the structure of the surrounding mass nod 


which the gall should be conveyed to the intestinal canal; 
or Bley enter into the hepatio duct and obstruct it, and pro¬ 
vent the flow of the bile through it; or, being numerous and 


but the structure of the surrounding mass ajtotWM 
the whole admit of much variety. [Bhzoars pW 
Intestinal Calculi are often found in the horse. 


large, they may, by their presence and weight and friction, have almost invariably some central nucleus, as a seed, B 
irritate the mucous membrane of the cyst, and thus be pro- small stone, or a bit of nail, around which particles of food 
ductive of disease. [Bilk, Digestion, and Jaundice.}' and saline matters have accumulated and crystallized. They 
If the existence of inspissated bile, or biliary calculi, in the differ from the gastric calculi in tho greater portion of earthy 


partially filled with minute or larger concretions. The beautiful polish. They assume different forms according to 
^psMed beast in June will rarely furnish one. The former the portion of intestine which they occupy. In the colon 
was idle and over fed; the latter was compelled to exert they adapt themselves to the shape of the cells of that 

n IImIa .*» a.,. 1._i.:.. _i 1.__ i. „_ ___* _ i_ i- /*_ • .1 *.1 __*__ . . 


viscus, and represent a kind of four-sided prism: at the 
fundus, or base of the otecuni, they are globular.' Twcntyjpr 
thirty of the cells of the colon will sometimes be occupied py 


hirasolf oJiUite in order to obtain his food, and he was kept viscus, and represent a kind of four-sided prism: at the 
under IhWKfmtary aperient influence of the newly-sprung fundus, or base of the otecuni, they are globular.' Twcntyjpr 
grass. W 1 ft- thirty of the cells of the colon will sometimes be occupied Jjiy 

Biliary calculi have been observed in the gall bladder of them, varying in weight from half an ounce to thraji-quartSJKs 
almost every domestic quadruped, and very often in poultry, of a pound. In the croeuro, a single concretiongtiasapaa- 
Thcy differ materially in their composition, but agree in sionally weighed eight or ten pounds. _ 0 ;; 

being crystallized bodies, i'qrmed of layer upon layer, and They are ofteu«st found in heavy horses of slowiflwork'. 
containing margarilic acid, animal mucus, a yellow colour- Mill-horses are also subject to them, and horses that ar^jfgff 
ing matter, and salts, principally phosphate of lime and on much dry bran. The symptoms of their existence arts 
magnesia. obscure, and can scarcely bo distinguished from those if 

Cerebral Calculi have been found more frequently in colic. They have occasionally been expelled in the 
tho horse than in any other quadruped. They are contained purging, but it would generally be a fruitlesadjond *daji-' 
in the ventricles of the cerebrum or the cerebellum, and gerous attempt to dislodge them, for they are"1®be9fled«in 
attached to or enveloped by tho plexus cboroides. They are the cells of tho colon or the blind pouch of tho cBeflra. 
usually white, variously formed, of a stony hardness, and They destroy the horse by the irritation which they qapaigon, 
consist nearly of pure phosphate of lime. No peculiar symp- and by their weight, and especially injho concussion of 
tom indicates the existence of tho calculus, but. the horse is rapid action, they rupture the pariolepof the intesflmn 
suddenly attacked by inflammation of the brain and dies; It would seem almost incredible that, they should remain so 
upon examination the ventricles are found disteml^with long as those of larger size must necessarily do. Many 
fluid, and these concretions attached to the plexus of AgSsels. months or years must have passed away in the tbrmation 
Afterwards, perhaps, it is recollected that me animJwhad a calculus that ultimately weighs eight pounds. Thejre la 
been somowbat. dull and stupid, sleepy, and self-willed, and scarcely a case in which they have occasioned the death» 
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purging, but it would generally bo a fr ui tie safe.iul * dap.' 
gerous attempt to dislodge them, for they aro'erStotmeddn 
the cells of tho oolon or the blind pouch of tho effieflm. 
They destroy the horse by the irritation which they c^paigjjon, 
and by their weight, and especially injho concussion of 
rapid action, they rupture the pariolepof the intestine. 
It would seem almost incredible that, they should remain so 
long as those of larger size must necessarily do. Many 
months or years must have passed away in the formation tbf 
a calculus that ultimately weighs eight pounds. Thejre Is 


been somowbat. dull and stupid, sleepy, and self-willed, and scorcely a case in which they have occasioned tee dettthjpf, 
bad frequently huug his head ; that^m fact, there had been the animal, where careful inquiry will not elucidate the fact 
something wrong about the head. The" irritation produced that during a very longtime the animal hadrnxperienced 


by the foreign body had been long existing and increasing. 

Oastric Cal cm i are rarely or never found in the 
stomach of thcjflWSe; but they are of frequent occurrence 
in ruminanta.;l:ConcretioiiR varying from the weight of a 
few ounces'{b ad^h of eight pounds have,been found in tho 
paunch of cattle, There are traces of concentric layers in 
. all of them, blit thgxare fa^ from being regular. There is 


usut4ly_ | 
stone, ;su 


nucleus, such as a small hit of nail or 


occasional attacks of appurent colic. - 4 ^ fc 

Salivary Calculi are oftener found in the herbivorous 
animal than iiTthe human being, because there** greater 
expenditure of saliva in mastication, and the salmn-y glands 
arc larger and more susceptible of iattammatio*. They 
mostly exist in tlie parotid duct. They are of a deadhwtoito 
colouiy usually of an oblong form, of considerable ^density 
and specific gravity, and the surfaces big|||yponSbed or 


has been collected a mass of earth capable of being so. They are only injuytoi 


and food and hair, cemented by the mucus of tho stomach. 
When, loose in the rumen, they acquire a globular form, 


completely obstruct the duct then the spv« 
tifiuing to be secreted, accumulates behind 1 

a it. 1 __ j _l 


when they 
fluid, con- 
ej^lculus, 
pftfiless an 


but, having been confined in one of the compartments of that and the canal becomes distended, and will bursfifWiless an 
viseus, {Mb are occasionally flattened, and in a few cases incision is made upon the calculus, and the obstructing 
angular/the symptoms by which thoir presence is indi- body removed. 

cated are not well known, nor the effects which they produce ; The salivary calculus of the horse consists of 86 parts of 
but 008 thing of some importance is certain, namely, that carbonate of lime, 6 of animal matter, 4 of watered of phos- 
tbey ar*r seldom found in healthy ana thriving cattle. They phate of lime and other salts, and ]Jpf mucous matter. 

-may be either the cause or the consequence of disease, and Urinary ^Calculi. These, whether found in tliq kid*, 
much may bo said on both sides. The method by which neys, or ureters, or bladder, or urethra, have been observes 
they may be dissoiydltor otherwise got rid of is unknown: in almost every domesticated animal. Ip the horse, a 
A different kindk^tc^^ction is found in the abomasum hr urinary calculus has occupiod the whole cavity of the kidney 
fourth atomachlHMBle, and particularly of calves, ft is and ha* weighed more th* a pound- "** Wstractoi * 
bomposed almc^lBKy of hair, agglutinatedJ»y the mtw«* the uretprs, and destroyed the horse and the o* : flhu 

of tise stomach. 

. ■ 
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^ of hair, agglutinated by the mttww the ureters, and dot troy ed the horse and the ox: it haft 
wo frequently ohten/fc to spend a completely filled the bladder of the dog, and am been 
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shivaiej into a thon pi won by the midden fall of the thing to ( tbiw’flvil by properly graining l$f the teur- 

miimul from ft I’on^idtsirr-'loAlJSh'- In the urethra Also itg-face-wat j^r the town, and by fhlmg up several stagnsmt 
has boon productive of ’W*l’ datamation m the dogii Inyponds, as well as by clearing' awtfy- the surrounding jungle 
“ almost every unitpui afttfu b«« occasionally occupied the to a considerable extent, but the air is still considered far 
fowl us of the bladder. Minuso Iculi have been found in from healthy. -® 

. almost counties:! numbers, hr one large calculus has pro- In 1698 the English factory was removodfrom Hoogly 
duced extreme paiii, suppression of urine, and*t!estruetive to this spot, thon occupied by the village of Govindpore, but 
inOammalion. In most of tie-n cases means have been (lie progress of tbo city was at first so sHUr that in 1758 
found to altay to a certain degree the iiTitabihty^jbf the tliere wero not more than 70 houses in it occupied by Eu- 
bladtb&Jbut no medicine bus the slightest solvent power on ropcans. An attempt had been made in 1742 to defend the 
tliw$P&Aa> The operation of lithotomy has been per- place from th* itujuraions of the Maharsufcs by surftppding 
formed wfm success on alufiist every domesticated qua- it with a ditch, a precaution which avaifwbut little against 
drqpeti, and that of lithotrity has been effectual in the the attack iu June, 1756, by Suraja ud Dowlab, the soubah- 
6 liot»ei~ ' dar or viceroy of Bengal, On tiie occasion of this attack 

Nearly tha^anm, constitucn^principlcs enter into the the factory was deserted by the governor, the commandant, 
composition calculi in the herbivorous animals, and many other of the European functionaries and residents. 


Tho carbonate of lime prevails: there are, on an average, 
H3 parts out of J U(H£t>£ it m the urinary calculus of the 
horse; 87 in that of the ox, and 9] in that of the ass; the 
rerouiuder is made up of subphosphate of lime ami animal 
eomemKfein tho hog, however, aminoniaeal phosphate ol‘ 


On the capture of the place, the English who had remained 
to defend the factory were thrust into a small unwholesome 
dungeon called the Black Hole, and of 146 individui^s v/hp 
were thus shut up at night only 2,t were found alive 
morning. In the beginning of the following year, a squadron 


rmignott 


with the uuintfl cement, nearly the suit; ma- consisting of five ships of war, accompanied by 2400 troops 


In dime of them lias uric acid been detected. 


trader the eommsmd of Colonel Clive, arrived in the Gan 


The,-concretions winch are found in oilier tissues and from Madras, and re-took the town of Calcutta, from which 


Biller little from those in the human being. 


the garrison of the souhahdar retired, after an attack of 


CA'LCULU.S, CALCULATION. The word calculus only two hours'duration, 
means a small pebble, such as was made use of in teaching The citadel, to which the name of Fort William was given, 
or practising ca.ritl.iliim. We niu-t refer to articles of a was constructed by Clive soon after tbo battle of I’lassey, 
more specific kind for different methods of calculation, but fought in June, 1757. Tins fort stands on the bank of the 
ns regards tins individual word, we have only to draw tho Hoogly, about a quarter of a mile below the city. Its form 
distinction between it and mathematics. Generally speak- is octagonal; five of tho sides, which arc towards the land. 


iug, a calculator is taken fora mathematician; which he 
may or may not he. Mathematicians are sometimes fond 


are regular, and three, which front the river, have their 
lines varied according to local circumstances. Fort Wilhapt 


of and skilful ill calculation, and sometimes the reverse of is the most regularly constructed fortress in India. The 
i^oth : Euler and Wallis are instances of the former; La- works arc low, and there are but few buildings within the 
grange, according to report, of the latter. To perform a walls, which are so extensive, that it is said 16,600 men 
calculation is to put pumbers together by rules, tire reasons would be required to man them properly ill casesM' attack; 
of which may or may not be understood by him who uses it is computed to have cost in its construction altogether 
them, ItW true that a mathematician roust, in the process two millions sterling. Its principal batteries are towards tho 
by wjiich he becomes such, increase Ins power of calculation ; river, from which side only an attack is to bo apprehended, 
but whether he will ever attain the exportness and correct- The space between the fort anil tho city, called the Espla- 
ness of a banker’s clerk in tho commonest operation de- unde, contains the government-house, built by the Marquess 
peiufs upon qualities of mind which have little or nothing to Wellesley, which is tho finest building in Calcutta: it con¬ 
do with his mathematical power. It is necessary to caution sists of a centre with four wings, one at. eaclt comer, con¬ 
cur traders not to take a result, as mathematically correct. Heeled together by circular passages. Tho centre building 
because it i» produced by a skilful calculator; or us nurne- contains two very fine rooms. The lower of these, the hall, 
rioallu correct, because it has been worked by a good mat he- is paved with marble, and supported by Doric columns; 
niatieran. Tho method of tho first, and the work of the over this is the ball-room, supported by Ionic pillars. The 
^ec'qiul rviay wrong without any inference against either private apartments, the council-room and cither officer are 
in relation to bis peculiar pursuit. contained in tile wings. On a line with this building 

The term rakttkis is commonly applied to signify any is a range of magnificent dwelling-houses with spacious 


is a range of magnificent dwelling-houses with spacious 
branch of mathematics winch may involve or lead to c.alcu- verandahs. 

latton : any, in fact, except pine geometry. Thus the part Tho town extends for four miles and a half in tbo direct- 
off algebra which relates to exponents and logarithms is lion # the river; it varies in breadth considerably in dif- 
SpinajMltes called the exponential calculus. Thu icferctiees ferenjPparts, t#e average being one mile and a half. Tho 
injniSniately. Jbllea mg an. to those branches wl,e h, without, parts m which Europeans reside are mostly occupied by 
any partieiukr reason, liave permanently acquired tho name handsome detached houses, built of brick and stuccoed witn 
of citteUi... ' And. the word being now completely intro- lime, which gives them tbo appearance of marble palaces, 
duceil, eveiy-newsperifir'devuhipment of any part, ot matlie- Tbo principal square measures 1500 feet on each side, and 
matins wiv. receive the name. Thus the calculus of definite in the middle has a large tank, from which the square takes 
integral ,uie calculus of d. .continuous f’ugjSions, hcc., are its name. This tank, which is CO foot <Wfe. is surrounded 
terms u hreli are beginning to be used, by a wall ami balustrade, and has steps on the inside reach- 

< kVJ^tiUllPS, DIFFERENTIAL. [Difperbntiai, Cax- iug to tho bottom. During the udmmistrutlon of Lord 

II listings large sums wore expended in Improving the ven- 
S, INTEGRAL. [Tntfgral Lai. cm. its.] tilation of Calcutta; a street sixty feet wide was opened 
ci OF VARIATIONS. [Variations, through tho centre in its longest diameter, and several 
] squares were made, which, like the one already described, 

ri$OF FUNCTIONS. [Functions, Cal- have each a tauk in tho middle surrounded by planted 

# walks. A quay, called tho Strand, between two and three 


LtlS, INTEGRAL. [Tnti'oral Calculus.] 
.U4> OF VARIATIONS. [Variations, 


CAjiCUTTA, the capital city of Bengal, and tbo seat of miles long, was lormed, which extends upon the river-bank 
< the supreme government in British India, is situated on the along the city. This quay is forty feet above, Jew- water 
*left or. cast side of the Hoogly, in 22° 23' N. lat., and 88“ mark, and is furnished with many ghauts, or br«kd flights 
88' E, long,; about 100 miles from tho sea. of steps, which are useful for the landing of goods, and for 

In tho<#fcgiiining of tho last century Calcutta was only the accommodation of the natives in making the frequent 
an insignificant villagey>. inhabited by native husbandmen ; ablutions prescribed bfjtheir religion. 

.•uml a great-part of its present site was completely covered The principal public buildings, besides the government- 
vmh jungle. The spot appears to have boon ill chosen as house, ate the town-hall, the courts of justice, two churohe* 
regards salubrity. The proximity of the low, damp, and for Episcopalian Protestants, and omfyr Scotch Prcsbyte- 
dreary region of the Sunderbunds, a woody tract containing rians, besides Catholic obapels, a an Armenian 

eight mdutlis of the Ganges, itJneecssarily unfavourable in church, several Hindu pagoflaSrandT'' 
tills respect: and the hoalthiness of the city is still further and a Seik temple. On the Shutli* 
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and a Seik temple. On the «outli 


nmedan mosques, 
t the town are, an 


immured by a dense forest on the east, and some extensive hospital aAdit* gaol. The quarter itrwhioh the native* 
mtpftjMakes on the south. The English have done some- principally reside is to wte north, and oori|{its of narrow 
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dirty, unpaired streets: this quartet oflers a complete con¬ 
trast to the parts occupied by Europeans. There me a lew 
brick bouses of two storiret with flat terraced foofs, in this 
part, which is called the Black Town, but the far greater 
part of the dwellings are mud hovels, covered with small 
tiles, the wall* frequently consisting of niats and bamboos, 
from which circumstance fires are of frequent occurrence. 
This quarter sjwsu with population. The total number 
of inhabitants 'll the. city ami suburbs has been estimated 
at 625,6(10. In 1819 the School Society reckoned the native 
population alone at 790,000, but os the limits cqmpreherided 
m their %aroputuljaps were not defined, itM not possible to 
come to any certain result on the subject. So long ago as 
1802 an opinion was expressed by the police magistrates, 
that, including with Calcutta a circuit of twenty miles, the 
number of inhabitants amounted to 2,225,000 souls. This 
number is probably wide of the truth ; but there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the district comprehended within 
the described limit is very densely peopled. About one- 
lbltfi oft the native inhabitants of Calcutta are Moham- 
uns, and nearly all llio remainder are Hindus. The 
number of Christians was stated jn J822 to bo 111,138, since 
which time that part of the population has probably in¬ 
creased. There are besides a few Chinese, Armenians, and' 
professors of other systems of faith which prevail ih different 
parts oflhe continent of India. 

With so large a population, Calcutta presents at all times 
an animated scene. It was ascertained a few years ago, by 
means of persons stationed in various quarters for the pur¬ 
pose, that the number who daily enter the city from tlie 
Buburbs and from the opposite side of the river amounts to 
upwards of 100,000 persons. The great mass of the popu¬ 
lation Speak the Bengal language; anil many, including 
the servants-attending upon Europeans, speak the Hindus¬ 
tani ice also. 

The botanic garden, a splendid establishment of the East 
India Company, is situated on the west side of the Hoogly, 
where thatflver takes a bend, to which Ibo name of Garden 
Roach has been given. Above this garden is an extensive 
plantation of teak, which wood does not occur naturally in 
this part of India. The introduction of this species of tree 
is considered desirable, as ship-building forms an important 
branch of industry. On the west bunk of the river, both 
above and below us well as opposite to the city, there are 
several private yatds for that purpose. 

The soil in and about Calcutta is so deficient in water, 
that, after boring tot.be depth of I 10 feet, no springs have 
been found. Many trunks of trees have been discovered 
60 feet under the surface, standing erect, with then- roots and 
branches perfect. Thin strata of coal and blue elaj have 
been met with between 50 and 60 feet below the surface. 

The external trade of tho province of Bengal being almost 
wholly carried cm at Calcutta, its nature and amount have 
boon given in our description of the province [Bkmcim.]. 
The river is a full mile wide at high water, nml tradinaftea¬ 
sels of the largest size ascend as high as tho flSvvn. 

The attention of strangers is much excited on first visiting 
Calcutta, by tint number of vultures, kites, crows, and a 
■ species of ernne, which, from its stately walk, has received 
the name of Adjutant [AiuotantJ. These hiids clear 
away the surplus-Aiod provided for Europeans, which is 
thrown at night ltUPthe streets, as it cannot he kept in that 
climate, and there are few poor persons to consume it. whose 
religious prejtidteq|fewill allow of their doing so. These 
scavengers are assisted by numerous luxes, jackals, and wild 
dogs, who enter the city at night for the purpose from the 
neighbouring jungles, and Whoso mingled howling* produce 
a Very unploasing effect. 

The markets arc abundantly supplied with game, meat, 
fish, vegetables, and fruits, tho whole of which are sold at 
moderate prices. The game consists of wild-ducks, teal, 
ortolans, igjjpes. hares, and venison. Among the ti»h is 
one—the mango fish—which is described as a great luxury : 
it has derived its name from the fact of its appearing in the 
river only at the season when tho mangoes ripen. Fruits 
ur.i turnishod in an infinite variety, ami of delicious flavour; 
pine-apples,-imelons, mangoes, oranges, guavas, poaches, 
idqiiats, and ^strawberries, are among tho more usual de¬ 
scriptions. Jfc 

Th? European ftgBSJJRknty have established several in¬ 
stitutions for lito«S®||jehtifie, and educational objects. 
Tho- Asiatic SocwfpKmod by Sir William Jones, was 
founded at CaJfjiitWa £#-84 [Askjmc SoasTfl- Among 


the, institutions for promoting education are the college of 
Fort ipihtm, a government estabUstajenJ for tho ins tree-,, 
Won of young men who have Mbu partially edtjcajed in tho 
' college at Hailybury. A SansrriMolW^' Mohammed.m 
college, and an Anglo-Indian collegfe, arfc tfttewisp slip polled 
by the government, which ilso gives assistance to tnuny 
private institutions for instructing the children of native/*, 
and of the poorer classes of Europeans. The residents »f. 
Calcutta support a variety of charitable institutions and of / 
soejet ieS?for religious objects. 

Calcutta is the scat of the supremo court of judie^fl$fe for 
the presidency of Bengal. Thjs court is under 
of a chief justice and two puisne judges appoinSff by the 
king. The courts of Sadder Dnwanny Adawlut, andj&ft- 
zatmit AdawltSy established in Calcutta, the first forftwu, 
tho lust for criminal causcs^sare courts n£praarel from tho 
provincial courts in all parts ot India ^ re|F 

In 1814 a bishop's st«e was elected within the Company's 
dominions in India; the bishop, mister the title of Bishop 
of Calcutta, has his residence m that city; his salary was 
fixed by act of parliament at 5U00/. per annum. . 

The travelling distances moajmred in English lndtiilrnm 
Calcutta to several of the chief’paces in India art is fol¬ 
lows:—Agra, 839; Allahabad, 541; AlmicdSbad, 1234; 
Amednuggur. 1)19; Araean, 4 "5 ; Are.ot, 1070 : Ava, 1150; 
Bahar, 297; Balasore, 141; Baroach, 1220; Burcilly, j ,ftji5; 
Bed mire, 1290 ; Benares, 4nti: Bombay, 1301; Buxar, 408 ; 
Cabul, 1761; Candahar, 17sf : Oheilore, lOfiJ; Comorin 
Cape, 1470; Dacca, 177; Delhi, 956 : Gnnjaui, 309 : Gila¬ 
bor, 805: Hydrubad, 902; Juggernaut!!, 3111 Enhore, 
1842; Lucknow, (149; Madras, 1030: Mirzoporo, 4'i3; 
Mongliir, 275 ; Moollan, 1450 : Moorshedabad, 118: My¬ 
sore, 1178; Nugpurc, 722; Nagpore tLittle), MsO; Code, 
502; Pallia, 340 ; Pondicherry, 1130: Poontih. 1208 ; So* 
imgapaliun, 1)70; Silhet, 32.3 ; Sumbhulpore, 438 ; Surat, 
12.3S; Tanjore, 1235 ; Tnchinopoly, 1218; niul Viztigapa-^jg 
1am, 557. 

(RerinoH's Memoir of a Map q f Hindustan; Mill's Hii- 
/nri/ of Hritis/i India; Tennant's Indian Jtnerentionf 
ItepnrU of Cnmmittfii's of Home if Commons on Clip Affairs 
oj India, 1831 and 1832.) 

CAI.DARA. ICaiiavaocho.] 

CALDA'RHIM. [Bath.] 

(ALDER, one of tii>- rivers of Yorkshire, rises ill Iho 
high grounds on tin* borders ol Lancashire, in a marsh m 
Clivigor Dean, S.K. of Biirnlev : mid from the sa no marsh 
rises a hrum-h ol the West Culdcr, which runs iu an onpo- 
sitc ducclion, ,iii(l puns the Kibble. The course (if the York¬ 
shire Colder is easterly, through the deep valley of Tad- 
inoideu; at Soweiiiv the liver pue.es within two Hides of^ 
Halifax, and by Dewsbury and AYuUuficld, at whu-b latter* 
place it. is crossed by a budge of num areljjig. FromAVake- 
field the course of llicCnlder i- neatly N.E. to Caqtlcford, 
near Pontefract, wlieie it. join he Alle, which enters -.the 
Ouse five unit's from Snu,(i-. At Sowerhv, al>aUjU|fJ)rce. 
miles SAV. ot Halifax, tile V ‘ l.-r receives a mil -1 JqtelkJ8 ° 
brook from Ripponilen, five „t-■ a half miles S.Id,--ft" jSpRr'. 
fax. A little below (Salterli 4 b i . about two inj» S.W?oT 
Halifax, its volume is lilcrem a bv the Hcbblnt^jsnq|||Blmt," 
rapid stream, which rises ah v ■ t rieitdcu, and 
the north and east sides of tie* i -wo of Halifax ati'lf’a fcvv 
miles fart hot ertftthe t 'abler r nes the river (jjfe, winch 
rises near Holm Moss, and mu past Huddersfurar 

The Gulder is an important l .tore in tl .:otettk£y*tC'th of 
Yorkshire and Lam-ashuc, an 1 forms part 
interna# navigation between th« eustein and *Vivasir. 

The Rochdale canal, thirty-one miles and a ljjilf in length, 
commences m the ('abler and llehble navigation ,t Sowerby 
bridge wharf, and terminates by a juuctiond*»l)i u- Bridge-, 
wqftir canal at Manchester. The Colder tfWl ItebUfi nav i-' 
gatiou is twenty-two miles long, from its junction wStft'-tbrn • 
Aire and Calder navigation, about a quarter of a mile Army, 
AVakefield, to the basin at Soweibv bridge, in winch il ter¬ 
minates. The Calder forms a considerable portion M Iho 
line, except, where cuts are made to avoid thuftch-vUitous 
course of the river. There is a branch to Huhl-’x. 1 he 
Barnsley canpl, jfiftecn miles long, commences ot the lower 
part of the Ciildor.vmear AVakefield, and joining the Doan A*, 
and Dove canal, nine mite* long, which terminates in the 
river Dun navigation, opens a noinmuuicatiuu w.lh Sheffield 
and Rotherham. The Rariftden enroll, four miS* long, 
commences iu the Calder and Hobble navigation, and ter- 
nuoates at Huddersfield, from which a hue of canal, uilie- 
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jtnilea and a half in length, called the Manchester, 
ton, qad Oldham canal, extends to Duokcn field in the 
pamh of Affh ton-under-Lytle, near which place it is joined 
by the Peak Fdrest canal. ' The canals of Lancashire and 
the West-Riditfj^of Yorkshire are connectfl with the Ouse 
.hy the Aire amiCaldcr navigation, which includes the Selby 
canal, and the hew cnnajjlfinn Ferrybridge to Goole. in 1625 
an attempt was made to obtain an Act ‘ for this making and 
maintaining the rivers Ayro and Cawldes,’ hut no Act was 
passed before ICO!). At this latter date the cloth goods 
manufactured at Wakelield and Leeds were conveyed twen- 
ty-fw htiles by land earnaag to Rawcliffe, within two miles 
c#4jjp Duse; Halifax was witty from all water communica- 
tfottypad Rochdale forty miles. The clothiers of Leeds and 
Wakelield, in a petition presented to the House of Com¬ 
mons in favour of the bill, coafoluinod heavily of the diffi¬ 
culty of trtjpR>oMing their manulacteres: " the expense 
whereof,’ they state, ‘ is not only very chargeable, but they 
arc forced to stay twt» mouths sometimes while the roads 
are passable to market, and many times the goods receive 
consgierab e damage, through the badness of roads, by over¬ 
turning.’ Another Act was obtained in 1774, under which 
further improvements vvelw effected in the two rivers; and 
within the present century the Aire and Caldcr navigation 
has been rendered one of the most efficient lines of water 
coawunieation in the kingdom. The Aire is not navigable 
abSwt Leeds, which town is thirty miles above the junction 
of tho Aire with the Ouse, and tweho above the junction of 
the Aire and Cald ir. A littlo above Leeds bridge the Leeds 
and Liverpool canal locks down into the Aire. The bran' ll 
of the Aire and Calder navigation to Wakefield is twelve 
and a half miles ill length from llio junction of the two i 
rivers at Castleford ; and with the Calder and Hehble navi- j 
gation and Rochdale canal forms the line of communication j 
with south Lancashire, while the Leeds and Liverpool canal is 
earned through the middle and western parts of that enmity, 
and terminates at Liverpool. At Iladdlesey, four and a 
half miles from the Ouse, the Aire and Calder navigation 
lms a branch to Selby, which facilitates the interchange of 
commodities between Leeds and Wakelield and the popu¬ 
lous distUvts to the West, and the agricultural districts of 
the East and North Ridings of Yorkshire. In 1820 the 
undertakers of the Aire and Calder navigation obtained an 
AW, under which a flue canal, sixty feel wide at lop, and 
eighteen and a hall’ miles in length, has been formed from 
Ferrybridge to Goole. At Goole, which was previously a 
small hamlet, capacious docks have been constructed, mid 
a custom-house established, to that goods can be shipped 
honoe to foreign parts. 

In 1828 further improvements were commenced in the 
'Aire'and Cahler navigation, by which vessels of I 00 tons 
burthen can gUoLa Leeds and Wakefield. Additional cuis 
have ajjjo been made in order to avoid the circuitous course 
of tlie river, and the line has by tins means been rendered 
80”eygl,.Biilc8 shorter. Goods which leuvo Leeds and Wukc 
field in the evening by the tly-hoats arrive at Goole in eight 
where thci e.an he at once put on hoard stealn-hoats 
for llnmlSflrph, London, and other places, bieam-hoats for 
pas&engergni'- employed on this navigation. 

(Priestley oil Canals; ‘ Physical and Political Geography 
of tlK>’ British ■mlands,’ in the Library of Ustfu / Know- 
led"?. i Mr/' 

C A LDJER, a river of Scotland, called tfio Cahler Water, 
runs into the Clyde five miles above Glasgow. 

GALDgfjON be LA BARCA, DON PEDRO, a great 
Spanish^'waraatist, horn of noble narenls at Madrid, in 
1001, suggests a striking parallel with Lope de Vega, his 
celebrated countryman and forerunner in the same career. 
Byth weie'Woudeifully precocious: Lope wrote plays at the 
age of 11 or island Calderon exhibited no inferior genius 
s at 1 j tin his ’ Cam) del Cielo’ (the Heavenly Charm). 
|5otn devoted the vigour of life to the military profession, 

, ttnd thf ir maturity to the eeclcsiastieal order; and the poetic 
talent* uf both continued to advanced age. Both of them 
acquired Jxputalion and even niUueurc from a gift jiro- 
verbially a Domed lo penury and at the most hardly pro¬ 
mising more than posthumous lenovn*. 

Lope and Caldei. ii gave the law to the Spanish theatre, 

* J>»po. iii one of hi* It* Hi*in diHMiihlfs hiu miii from jwjiHvy a* nnprofliuldo, 
h«* va«tlmn alrno'y liwn« m uph’U lour in ihu very -Up** I iu 

vtltfiHr Q.^vunU‘» whs m)luuf!y Ftmvin^ (Vrvantou. lumpier. h.» bt*t>n tin* 
£**h.ih» of n«u>'ji 0 for two Ion# cfiilnni'B. whiKi tin* liunriHr notwiii nndmj: u 
r^modi ul hi* work* in '22 wilutmrs U coin para tivtdv iu*»U* t il, even 

* * VyJdi, < niiim>Hii«>ii. ( Fellieer’s Life (•/ Cervantes, and Lord Iluliuud’fc Account 
tfi.ofu- tiu n'^u.) j 


They etjjjihit all the irVegulwity of Shakspeare, ltisj 
mrlj&gpsJjfliig absurdity, with hi* flashes of genius, aha hi* 
trufn to ttfture; thus frequently redeeming tlioir nume¬ 
rous faults, and making amends for many to us now very 
ridiculous scenef. The fertility of these two writers i» not 
the least surprising part of their history. Lope added 2000, 
and Calderon 500 pieces at least to the national dramatic 
stock. Their success could not fail to oqR'forth numerous 
imitators at home and abroad, and to prepare the way for a 
more correct class of-writers, such as ComSjjtlle - l , > AToliereJ, 
&c.: the Fjggnch translations by LinguetJ douhtj|.ss con¬ 
tributed largely to produce this effect, 

But while Lope, under Philip II. uiid’TPlnlip III., both of 
whom were averse to the stage, had to minister to the 
fanciful and extravagant taste of the crowds to whom alone 
he could look tor support and success till Philip IV.’s ac¬ 
cession in the year 1021,-- Calderon, more fortunate, enjoyed 
early in life the patronage both of tho multitude and of tho 
rotter.ting few, by coming later under a prince who was fond 
of theatrical amusements, and lnmself supposed to be Aha 
author of certain pieces bearing the titled!' ‘ Corned its de 
uu Ingenio de esta Corte" (Plays written by a Wit of this 
Court). 

Calderon’s talents, which had been early manifested at 
school under the Jesuits, developed at (Salamanca,,,and 
already admired in the Spanish possessions of Italy and the 
Low Countries, were at hist encouraged by the patronage 
of Philip IV. Philip, who was anxious to increase the fie.lat 
of his court, und to set tho first-rate wits to woik for the 
purpose, bestowed on Calderon a knighthood of Santiago 
in Hi3(i; invited him to Madrid in JG40 to write the ‘Cer- 
taraon do Amor y Zelos’ (the Contest between Love and 
Jealousy), a sort of festival to be performed on the lake of 
Buen-Retiro; and soon raised his allowance to an escudo 
more per day. Subsequently, in If, 19, he intrusted to his 
tiiste and ingenuity tho plan and directions of some trium¬ 
phal arches, under which tiie royal bride Mary Anna of 
Austria was to pass. 

At the age of 50 Calderon entered the eliurch, and, two 
years afterwards, the king bestowed on him a chaplaincy of 
Toledo. In 151,1 he gave linn another similar piece of pre- 
fetment, with a handsome pension charged cm tho revenue 
of Sicily, and other similar acknowledgments of his ser¬ 
vices mid merits. During the long period of thirty-seven 
tears he wrote, by special commission of the munici¬ 
pality of Madud, and of oilier cities, such a*Toledo, Sevilla, 
and Granada, about 100 ‘ Autos Saerninentales,' or sacred 
pieces, which resemble those of the ltilh century, commonly 
called * Mvsleries.’ The Autos of Calderon soon superseded 
those ol all previous Spanish authors ; and to tlieir com¬ 
position the poet devoted the remaining 30 years of his life 
after he had entered tho ecclesiastical profession. In his 
80th year he wrote Ills ‘ Ilado y Divisa.' As the booksellers 
were now selling spurious works under his name, he was 
urged by tho duke of Veruguas to make a true list of all 
his walks, buVho merely sent u list of his Autos, expressing, 
on religious grounds, very little concern for the rest. 

Some of the Autos of Calderon, especially lliat entitled 
‘La Devociun de la Cruz' (the Devotiop of tho Cross, 
meaning its miracles), are the best productions of tho kind. 
Augustus Schlegel lias translated it, with some others of 
the best of liis dramas, such as ‘ Ei PlMte.pe constants,’ a 
tragedy which might be called the Lusitaman Regulus for 
its Portuguese lofty subject. It is ltideej^Calderoti's master¬ 
piece, and displays tlic full lustre of his genius. Ho wrote 
also a poem in octaves on the novlsimos or potlnmerias 
(the old scholastic and ascetic, collective denomination of 
death, judgment, heaven, anil hell). There is also among 
his works a discourse on painting, ‘ La Noblcza do la Pin- 
tura ;’ another in vindication of tile stage, ' Defcnsa do la 
Comcdia;' ami many songs, sonnets, and ballads, with 
numerous short poems to w.lncli the highest prizes were 
adjudged on various occasions. .*"■ 

1 Alin a loti# 1 ‘outroverfly, it in believed that Corneille formed hiaTiora'dlua 
mum the play of Calderon. as most undoubtedly he tAok his Cid aud hi# 
Mriili’Ui from (iuUlprmo duCufllro. 

t Mtilieu.’rf * Ifomuifv mv#ntes\wns •uffn«*rte«l by Calderon's ' No hat burlas 
con ol Amor* (Love Is no .fnluj); and Scurron, who sailed eservtldnjj 
tfrovflj ili^lljjurotl, nntlor ihe title of * Im fnitsse Apparency' V^tlderuifs •’NjIucr 
I t) no .i «**. on rto tThe worst i* tuner true), 


$ On Unroot'* ' Viol jmw; ^u-anslai ion of CwliJcron’s •AlcnldodeZuUnH'a * 
" “ tdHerlKih W«t hl *w««Mtr»i,’ rsni«a«ntad 


tho wo.l.known <*oUutd 


. - • -- v. . -Jfflln nmi'uirat,- reinv_ 

th HiicresH lit » n i at on** ©T the jrttovhioial tiiouta i^ Bf Fruaee, and a^uln iu 
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17^9 hi the TheAtrt> FruiKnvis ’ 

Not Ui m.MUioii Huracrousdilier kind, St should not 

fni Norton tliat CmWeton « 'ScCieto a voces’ (Th« Jurt^isJusd SeeretO, hai i 
pa<uud m th«jPUittn» French, »ud UiuBxau 
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* . * 
he date of Calderon's death is variously stated,wbut that 

of 1(181. on the 25th of May, Whitsuntide (tay/y>t|eh is 
given by an old biographer, his great fticnd ana panegyrist, 
appears to be the most correct ; and to a certain extent it is 
confirmed by the word octogenarium, which occurs in a 
monumental inscription to the poet's memory in the paro¬ 
chial church o^ San Salvador, near the Hfltel de Ville of 
Madrid. W. 

To revert to parallel between the two great Spanish 
dramatists, hope was bolder and ruder, Calderon more 
brillia,iti|$nd refined, a keener observer of th^thraale mind 
and manners, a readier contriver of plots, which are full of 
business and bustle, naturally arising from intricacies which 
are most huppily disentangled in his denouement». In this 
respect he surpasses even Moreto and Solis, but he does 
not always keep within the rules of strict morality. He 
allows vice too frequently to triumph, out of deference, pro¬ 
bably, as some would have it by way of apology for him, to 
the fashionable morals of the time. The chivalrous delicacy 
the point of honour, which often supplies the place of 
morjititv, is displayed in its most favourable aspect in some 
of his dramas. Sometimes he appears to be seized with a 
moralizing fit, which contrasts strangely with the levity, 
merriment, intrigues, and mad gallantry which were ex¬ 
hibited far the first time on the Spanish stage in his ‘Come¬ 
dian de Capa y Espiula' (plays of cloak and sword). These 
pieces take their name from the dross in which they were 
performed (then the general costume of the gentry through¬ 
out Europe), and in contradistinction lo the ‘Comedias 
hcroicas' (historical dramas), which were intended to excite 
surprise and admiration. In the latter, love is the feeling 
which actuated the champions of chivalry, while in the 
former it is merely a verbose and glozing gallantry which 
succeeded to the poetical worship of the fair. These being 
a sort 'of dramatised novels, on subjects selected from 
fashionable life, gave full scope to Calderon's elegance of 
language, gracefulness of dialoguo, facility of versification, 
richness of diction, and fertility of imagination; qualities 
indeed which sometimes make him too diffuse. 

Calderon gave tlio last polish to the Spanish theatre 
without changing its nature. He imparted dignity to the 
historical, or, as they were styled, heroic comedies; but 
while some of them are the best, others are tlio most trivial 
of his productions, and are full of historical blunders, 

The greater part of Calderon's works were published at 
Madrid in 9 vols. 4to. If,89 : the first three volumes contain 
his comedies, and the six laBt a great number of his Autos 
Sueramentulcs. They were reprinted at Madrid in 172G 
and 1760 in 10 vols. 4to. A collection of his Autos ap¬ 
peared also at Madrid in 1759 in 6 vols. 4to. In 1830 
George Keil published at Leipzig a splendid edition of Cal¬ 
deron in 4 vols. 8vo., to be followed by a fifth, which is to 
contain some of his ineditod pieces and critical remarks. 
The ‘Teatro Espaiiol,' published by La Huerta, gives but a 
partial idea of Calderon's talent; for he has selected the 
Comedias de Capa y Espada, two only erbepted, one of 
which is sjyled heroica, although it belongs to the mytho¬ 
logical class. 

CALEDONIA, the name given by Tacitus and other 
antient writers to the most northern part of Britain, N. of 
the tostuaries ofJGlota and Bodotria (the Clyde and the 
Forth), which finned the permanent boundaries of the 
Roman province. Tacitus calls the nutivos the ‘ Britons 
who inhabit Caletlfnta,' and lie says that the reddish colour 
of their hair and their large limbs denoted them to he of 
German ' extraction. ( Agricolee Vita, 11, 25.) Agricola 
was the first Roman general who came in contact with the 
Caledonians. In tho sixth year of his government lie ad¬ 
vanced beyond Bodotria by land, while his fleet followed 
along the const. He found a sharp resistance, and the 
ninth legion was surprised by night m its camp by the na¬ 
tives, who were at last repulsed after much loss on both 
sides. In the following year Agricola marched again into 
Caledonia as far as the Grampians, where more than .10,000 
of the natives were posted under the command of Galgacus, 
their principal chief. The battle, wfich was won by Roman 
tactics, anff attendod with a dreadful slaughter of the 
Caledonians, is described in a most lively manner by Ta¬ 
citus. In the night tjie natives retreated into the interior, 
after burning tMr ftouae* b* huts, and Agricola could 
not tell which wt^tUey Had Rime. Accordingly he moved 
back his army Jtot;th«lrS. of the borders of Glota and Bo¬ 
dotria, the 




whipli he had forced by strong 



outpost*. [Antonins Wall.] There fir no evide; 
the Romans having ever after advanced mucliiieyon 
.limits. The name of Caledortajtias been appl 
Scotland in general, though improperly, * 

CALEDONIA, NEW. [New Caledonia.] 
CALENBERG, a principality nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom of Hanover, now comprised in the Landdrosfet 
or provinco of Hanover, It is a fertile tract, produces much 
grain,flax, hemp, &c., is well wooded in the western districts, 
and is watered by the Leine and Weser. Its area is about 
1040 square miles. It contains 12 towns, among which 


kingdom; Hamel a, %ti the 
Eldagzen (2050% J^juar- 


are Hanover, tho capital of 
Weser (5800 inhabitants); 

ket villages, and 392 villages and hamlets. The iv , 
of inhabitants was in 1812 about 139,200 ; 1822, 15P 
and in 1828, 162,540; i&p now estimated.dat upwards of 
170,000. In arable und garden lands it trascssos about 
295,000 acres, and in meadows and pastures about 120,000 ; 
the net income which they yield the owners is about 110,0002. 
(803,000 dollars), being rather niore thtm five shillings per 
acre. Calenberg is also a royal bailiwick in the same 
principality; its name is derived from a burgh, situated on 
the right bank of the Leine, wtberc tho former dukes used 
to hold their court. The steward of this bailiwick has his 
office in Calenberg, a village on the Leine, with 9 houses 
and about. 100 inhabitants. * 

CALENDAR. [Kalkndab.] S® 

CALENDS. [Kalknilk.] 

CALKPI'NO, AMBRO'GIO, bom at Calepio in the 
province of Bergamo, was mi Austin friar, and wrote a 
Latin dictionary, which was one of die earliest works of 
the kind, and was first published at Reggio, fob, 1502, It 
went, through many editions, most of them with numerous 
additions, which made it almost a new work. Passorac's 
edition, 1609, with the title ‘ Dictionanum Octolmgue,' con¬ 
tains the corresponding words in Greek, Hebrew, Italian* 
German, Spanish, French, and English. Other editions 
added the Sclavonian and Hungarian. Faceiolati, assisted 
by Force 11 mi, published a new edition of Calcpino's, or rather 
Passerat's, dictionary, also in eight languages, tv*o vols. fob, 
Padua, 1731. While engaged on this labour#Forcellmi 
conceived the idea of a totally now and more complete nnd 
critical lexicon, and after spending 30 years in compiling it, 
he published it under the title of * Totius Lalinitatis Lexicon,’ 
four vols. fob, Padua, 1771. Forcellini's lexicon superseded 
all former Latin dictionaries. A new edition lias been 
lately published at Padua by the Abate Fuvlunetto. Cale- 
pmo died in 1510 at a very old age. 

CALF. The rearing and fattening of calves is a very 
important part of rural economy, uud on the care with which 
this is done depends much of the profit of grass land itf 
particular situations. In the dairy districts the milk is so 
valuable, that calves are got rid of os soon as po..slide. In 
some countries they tuo killed when only a few days old, 
and the flesh is of little value, being very soft and tasteless. 
In others the llosh of very young calves is considered un¬ 
wholesome, and penalties have been imposed on tjnittrwho 
kill a calf before a certain age. This is the case in France 
and Switzerland, whore ten days is the earfipst, time at 
which a calf is permitted to be killed for sale. 

Wealth and luxury have introduced a wry different mode 
of proceudiifRffifej Englund. Calves are suckled with great 
care, and allowed to take as much milk as they can swal- 
lopt, in order to make them fat, and their, fleah white, 
firm, and delicate. The price at which a fafccalf i» sold, 
when«t«n or twelve weeks old, is often much griSatcr than 
he would fetch ut twelve months, if reared in the common 
way. It is chiefly in the neighbourhood of large towns 
that the practice of fattening calves Unprofitable. The 
ijjilf-dealer buys calves in the dairy district*, and sells them 
Again to those who suckle them. Tho animals are curried 
to a great distance in carts made purposely flat and shal¬ 
low, tlieir four feet tied firmly together, and their heads 
hanging over the back and sides of the cart. In this posi¬ 
tion they remain whole days without lood or,drink, and 
when they arrive at the place of sale they arefo weak and 
attenuated that many of them die; and all of them require 
the greatest care 2nd attention for several days before they 
recover sufficient strength to hear their natural food.' If. 
they are allowed to satisfy tlieir appetite at first they ; *ftvaH» 
riably scour, that is. purge violently.and die. Ittnc atfogg* 
astringent medicines sold in the shops for the scounnjFjtMj 
calves is given to them in this weak state, it only accelerates 
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Tlie beat remedy is to boil the milk for ti|ftpi, 
a native thorn little at first; to mis some itarcb or arrow- 
rodfwrUh it, and to give them a raw egg boat tip in nnlk. 
This restores the strength of the stomach, and generally 
„ cures them. When the calf begin* to tlupve on tlio milk 
.Wwliich he sucks, or which is given him warm from the cow, 
nothing more is necessary thah to keep him extremely clean 
and dry, to give him plenty of air, hut not much light, and 
never to disturb him between his meals, which are gene¬ 
rally twice in the day, at the usual time of milking the 
cows. - Where it can he conveniently done, it is better to let 
them suck three times a &§y. If one cow does not give 
suttiqiPnt' milk to satisfy tnft calf when he begins to get 
large, another eow must be at band. Where a number of 
cakes are fattened at once, and no butter or cheese is made, 
the number and age of the calrtfij must be regulated by the 
number of cows and the quantin' of nulk which they give, 
so that there shall betuilk enough fur all. 

Thu calf pens shMpit' he made like narrow stalls, each 
for the aeeommoda|jt>n of only one calf, just wide enough 
to allow him to lib down, hut not to turn about and lick 
himself, which, if it become a habit, will much retard liis 
progress in fattening. TMrbottom of the pen should be 
paved with brick, and washed clean morning and evening 
—"Or-it should lie hoarded ; the hoards should lie six inches 
from the ground, and have holes bored ill them to let the 
urine drain through, A piece of chalk or powdered lime¬ 
stone is frequently put in a small trough, which tin: calf 
licks, and thus cm reels the acidity which is apt to hi- gene¬ 
rated in the stomach. The common notion that it mates 
the flesh whiter is n mistake, except so far as good health 
in the calf produces whiter flesh. When the calves are 
taken out of their stalls to suck the cows, they must not. 
he allowed to play instead of sucking. If they appear not 
to have much uppetite a little salt may he rublied into tinir 
mouth, and they may occasionally have a raw egg put down 
their throat. At five or six weeks old, if a little sweet hay 
is tied in a small bundle with a string and hung before 
them, they will pick a lillle of it; and by thus exciting the 
saliva the digestion will he assisted. It is only by minute 
attention 4nat the suckling of calves can lie made in.ue pro 
Stable than the making of butter or cheese. When it is 
well managed, and the price of veal is about one-half the 
price of butter by tlie pound, there is an advantage m suck- j 
ling, but otherwise making butter is more profitable. 

Calves should lm fat by eight or nine weeks old, and it is 
seldom advisable to keep them above twelve weeks. When 
they gel large they take a much greater quantity of milk, in 
comparison with tv hut they do at seven or eight weeks old, 
‘"'liproduoe the same increase of Hush. A calf of 10 or i,s j 

■lies (eight pounds to the stone) the lour quarters, and well j 
fatted, will always.,fell better than one that larger. 

When milk is scarce, and tile cakes liuvi not enough | 
satisfy them, it may be necessary to give them sonic sub¬ 
stitute, such as meal mixed with warm tin" or bid oi 
meal and water with a little gin m them, winch makes 
them drowsy. L.nseed made into a jelly v. oh boiling 
water and mixed with warm milk is given by some, or pow¬ 
dered oil-cake. All these substitutes can only ho nvimi- 
meniled when tlm milk fails—they deteriorate the flesh 
more or if s Tnro best plan, in such a ease, is to sell the 
largest canes and reduce the number, so tbit they may all 
have then till of milk. To know the weight of the jbi.i 
quartets of a.calf when killed, take the live weight and mul- 
tipk it by O'fo Thus if a live calf weighs ‘2(H) pounds, his 
four nuarters when he is killed will weigh ‘go 0 x o (. - ] 20 
pounds. 

When calves are intended to he wired for graving or for 
the dairy, the most perfect individuals should be chosen. 
They should he well examined, especially the <o\v cukes, to 
ascertain whether they have a perfect udder and teals, a 
broad pelvis, and good lungs. If any deficiency appears, 
they ought to be sold or fattened. They should be allowed to 
stick the mother three or tinir days, but no more, and then 
be taught to,.drink milk out of a pail. This is soon accom¬ 
plished by gentleness and care. Should there be ativ dif¬ 
ficulty in teaching him to suck with the hand in the usual 
wav, a wisp of twisted straw is put into the pail and one 
-vend of it. in his mouth. This seldom fails to bring him to 
wink. When tlie calf is a week old, skimmed milk which 
has been boiled and allowed to cool again, so ns to bo milk- 
i warm, may bo given him. Alter u tinio this may be diluted 
wjth water, and u little meal stirred into it; or some thin 


gruel may be made to which skimmed mill i» added. * Ufa 
rot* or turnips make an excellent food for cakes, ^specially 
if they fcrevnoiled with cut hay and given warm. In this 
way calves may bo reared with very little milk, till they can 
live on grass alone. A bull-calf not intended to be kept ss 
a lmll itiay be castrated when three months old- 

Tho discuses of calves are chiefly srouiipg^ad constipa¬ 
tion ; for the first, if tho calves are strong, the following 
recipe is recommended by Clater, and appeals likely to re¬ 
move the complaint:—prepared chalk four ouqq|», crabs’ 
eyes two ouqpes, white powder of burnt bones £we ounces. 
These ingredients are pulverized and well mixed, and a 
large table-spoonful of the powder is given in a pint of now 
milk every night and morning before the calf is fed, until 
the purging ceases. For oosliveness the following is a good 
and safe remedy:—castor oil one ounce, prepared kali half 
a drachm, ginger in powder une lea-spoonful. .Mix these 
for a dose, and give it in half a pint of warm ttjiflc. 

CALI UK K, CALIPER, or CALLIPER. The first of 
these words is French, and was a technical term of artillery^ 
signifying the internal diameter or bore of any pigfle of 
ordnance. Since it has been naturalized in England, it jias 
come to signify generally the diameter of any round sub¬ 
stance, and figuratively the extent of intellectual or cither 
j qualities. Calipper compasses or callipers are emu passes 
intended to measure the calibre or diameter of round bodies, 
and are formed with curved legs, knobbed instead of 
pointed. Being opened until tlio body to be measured can 
only just pass through them, ihe distance between the two 
internal extremities of the knobs is of course tho diameter 
of the body. 

CALICO. [Cotton.] 

CALICO-PRINTING, the art of dyeing woven fabrics 
of cotton with variegated figures and colours more or less 
permanent. It lias been practised from time immemorial 
in India, upon tho kind of cotton cloth called calico, from 
Calicut. 

Thoie are very few dye-stuffs capable by themselves of 
imparting to cotton colours o( sufficient lustre and durability 
combined. They must in general be rendered fast aB well 
■is brilliant, by the intervention of certain substances, 
which, in consequence of their attraction for tlie textile 
lilairoiiK and the colouring matters, form a bond of union 
between the two, and arc on that account sometimes called 
bases, and at other times mordants, from their taking firm 
hold of, or luting, tho dyes. These intermediate bodies, 
though colourless themselves, generally possess tlie power 
of modifving more or less the colour of the dye, or of pro- 
din, i:g lioin the same dye-stulf different tints; so that a 
piece of white cloth, after being imbued with various mor¬ 
dant-, will assume various colours in a single dye-vat- Thus 
il white calico be impressed with the mordant of acetate of 
alumina in one set of lines, with Hint of acetate of iron in a 
second, and with a mixture of these two mordants in a third, 
on being exposed to tlio madder bath for a proper, time, it 
will Ik dime permanently printed in red, black, and ehoco- 

l.ite -I rip, s. 

Tin-, curious process would seem to be characteristic of 
the scientific refinement of the present time, and yet it was 
known to the ancient Hindus and Egyptians. I’ljny de- 
‘-enbes it. with sufficient precision. ‘ Robe* and whip) veils 
are painted in Egypt,' says lie, ‘ in a wonderful way; being 
first imbued, not with dyes, but with dye-absorbing drugs, 
by which they appear to be unaltered, Wit when jfhiiiged 
for a little in a cauldron of the boiling dye-stuff, they are 
found to be painted. Since there is only one colour in the 
cauldron, it is marvellous to see many colours impurted to 
tho rube, in consequence of tho modifying agency of tho ex¬ 
cipient diug. Nor can the dye bo washed out. Thus the 
cauldron, which would of itself undoubtedly confuse the 
colours of cloths previously dyed, is made to impart several 
dyes from a single one, painting while it boils*.* 

In India, where manufacturing processes have probably 
■suffered little change iti the course of three thousand years, 
not only is the art of using mordants well known, bat that 
of applying resist pastes, in order to preserve the doth 
from tlie action of the dye-bath in any desired figures or 
spots. In the SocietS Indutgrielle of Mtihlhausen, a town 
of great celebrity in eahoo-prititing, igay be soon speci¬ 
mens not only of modem Indian caliwip, in the prepa¬ 
ration state, topically covered with wqx, la servo as a resist 
to the indigf^ytq butof ancient styled of pencilled, clothe, 

• Natural Iliitory,’ book xxxv, chap, U, 
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been the work of pfince»*eg, covered with, figures 
of such -complexity a* could not bo made without a very 
tedious And costly education, beyond the reach of ordinary 
artisans. Among other curiosities, the counterpane of a 
state bed is shown, six yards long and three broaiLjjvhich 
must have taken a lifetime to execute, on their plan of 
applying themetofcd wax with a pencil, 

Processes »f printing, similar to the Indian, have been 
long practised Iti Asia Minor and in the Levant; but they 
were nnt'iyempted in Europe till about the middle of the 
seven teekwi century, some time after its extended com¬ 
merce had made the brilliant colours of the eastern world 
objects of general admiration and desire. Anderson, in 
his * History of Commerce,' places the origin of English 
calico-printing as far hack as the year lb7f>; but Mr. 
Thomson, of Primrose, near Clitlieroe, a better authority, 
assigns thpuVeur Ifififi as the date of the commencement 
of this ait fn England, when a small print-ground was esta¬ 
blished ori the banks of the Thames, at Richmond, by a 
ft-onqhman. The first largo establishment of the kind was 
at Bi-omley-hall, in Essex. It was not till the year 1708 
however that the business was carried into Lancashire, where 
it now constitutes one of the most interesting and productive 
branches of English manufactures. From its outset, the 
printing^of cotton goods encountered the keenest hostility 
from the silk weavers of Spitalfields, who in the year Hi ho, 
and often afterwards, assailed in a riotous manner the East 
India House, on account of the Company importing the 
chintzes Of Malabar. The English government gave way 
to the remonstrances of the silk trade, and imposed, 
first, of all, heavy duties on Indian calicoes, and m 1700 
prohibited their importation altogether. This law became 
nearly inoperative, in consequence of the excessive penalties 
annexed to its infraction. In 1 720 the wear of all printed 
calicoes whatsoever, foreign and British, was prohibited by 
a new law, passed for the purpose of allaying the clamour of 
the woollen and silk manufacturers ; but in 1730 parliament 
was pleased to permit British calicoes only, made of cotton 
weft and litlcn warp, to he printed and worn, on paying a 
duty of 6 d. the square yard. It was not till 177-i, and 
after a most expensive application to parliament, that cloth 
made entirely of cotton was allowed to lie printed, though 
cotton cloth was far better adapted toJ.be purpose than the 
mixed webs of linen and coUonjgjpUi took on the colouis 
unequally, owing to the uusfflRT attraction of these two 
fah-ics for dyes. The calKf^miUing of this country con¬ 
tinued to groan under the most oppressive fiscal laws till 
the year 1831, when they were finally repealed, and the 
business was loft to its natural rate of development, under 
tlic taste, science, and capital of the country. Since that 
time it has probably quadrupled in extent ; a single manu¬ 
facturer, Mr. Coates of Manchester, has turned oil' in one 
year a million of pieces. 

Linen wus long ago, and silk and woollen fabrics also 
have recently been made the subjects of topical dyeing, 
upon principles analogous to those of calico printing, but 
with certain peculiarities, arising from the nature of their 
textile mfttenala. 

Calicoes, muslins, &c. intended for printing must be first, 
of all freed from their fibrous down by the action of tlic 
singeing machine.- This consists either of a semi-cylinder of 
cast-iron laid horizontally, and kept at a bright, red heat by 
a furnace, or of a ^horizontal range of gas-jet flames: over 
one of these the plane of cloth is drawn with a steady 
continuous motion, and at u rate suited to its texture. IV hen 
gas flames are employed, .a lino of suction-tubes is placed 
over the extended web, to draw the flame up through tins 
interstices of the cloth, which effectually clears the threads, 
according to the ingenious plan of Mr, Samuel Hall, of 
Basfbrd. Some manufacturers singe the goods as they 
come from the loom ; but they would find their advantage 
in previously washing out, the weaver’s dressing from them 
at the dash-wheel, and then drying and calendering them. 

The cotton doth must he next well bleached, because the 
whiter it is the more light will it reflect from its surface, and 
the more brilliant will lie the colour of its dyes. The first 
Step in the bleaching process is boiling the cloth in an alka¬ 
line bath, which for delicate find goods consists of a weak 
solution of soda, and for stronger articles slaked lime and 
water. For thidMnjrposo a bracking apparatus merits tho 
preference. It eomistoof a large egg-shape^, cauldron, with 
a fiat false bottom-&Qu:ad at little above tttejpinded true 
One, to protectihe olith from thypdanger of bjjiug scorched 


by4lte fire. Through the centre of the false bottom 
deal pipe rises from near the real bottom to somewhat m#her 
than the top of the cauldron, arid carries a conical cap (um¬ 
brella-wise) above its wen mouth. The boiler being filled 
with goods, an#supplied with a proper quantity of the de- ;/ 
tergent liquid, is securely covered with a dome-shaped lid. 
Whenever ebullition becomes active, the steam forces ft 
constant stream of liquid up the central pipe, causing 
its constant overflow, whereby the goods are irrigated and 
soaked with the boiling hot ley of lime, soda, or potash. 
During its descent it is partially pooled, but on reaching the 
bottom it recovers its nsecii*i«liol power by the agency of 
the steam, and thus circulates up and down os long at the 
heat i« maintained. The cauldron having been allowed to 
cool a little, the goods are removed, and subjected either to the 
rinsing operation ot tlic dafK-Wlieol, or to ihc Jtroper rinsing 
machine. This qonsists of a range of wooden rollers in 
pans, each lying upon its fellow. uMufltcd in a horizontal 
plane upon the lop edges of an oldonglgoii'leii 'cistern filled 
with water, with single roller pins at th#flmttum of tho cis 
tern, in correspondent o with, like hand and glove, the top 
ones. The beginning of a seMMkjOf webs stitched together 
at the ends being introduced between tlic roller pins above 
and round the roller pins below, the last or traction roller 
is placed in connexion with the moving power of the factory, 
while a stream of pure water is made to (low through the 
cistern. The cloth is thereby alternately squeezed between 
the top rollers and immersed in the water, so as to get 
effectually rinsed with hardly any manual labour. In 
some calico print-works, this rinsing apparatus occupies a 
length of forty or fifty feet. 

The goods arc next steeped for a few hours in a leaden 
or wooden cistern, containing a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, usually called bleaching salt. They are once more 
rinsed. They are now boiled in an alkaline ley. mode of 
crude soda dissolved in water and freed from its impurities 
by filtration or subsidence. The goods are again rinsed, 
and finished bv a steep in sulphuric acid very largely diluted 
with water. This removes any adhering particles of lime or 
non, which would bo apt to give tho cloth, afierjjme time, 
a yellow tint. They arc last of all rinsril, nrted, and 
sometimes smoothed under the calender. If they are not, 
calendered, they are run through a machine called in Lan¬ 
cashire the candroif, which spreads them smoothly in the 
act of rolling them upon a cylinder. 

There are four mechanical modes of printing calicoes, 
first, by small wooden blocks, worked by hand: second, by 
large wooden blocks, set in a frame, and worked by a ma¬ 
chine called tlic 1'rrrohuf, from the name of its ingetjjqyt 
inventor, M. 1‘errot of Rouen ; third, by flat copper pla 
(a method now nearly obsolete); and fourth, by copper' 
cylinders, mounted in a machine of great elegance and 
productive powers, lmt of no little cost and complexity, called 
a one, two, three, four, or flve-colourerl calico-printing ma¬ 
chine, according ns it is mounted with one, two, or more 
cylinders. The fifth colour is generally applied by what is 
called a surface cylinder, covered with figures like types in 
bas-relief. 

The blocks are made of sycamore wood, or of deal faced 
with sycamore. They are about ten inches long and five 
broad, with anjirelied handle on the back for holding them 
by. The face tflither cm in relief into the design required, 
or the same object is obtained by the insertion edgewise 
into the wood of narrow slip* of flattened copper wire, 
in the desired configurations. These narrow fillets have 
one edge inserted into the wood, are fixed by the taps of u 
light hammer, and are all filed down and polished into 
one horizontal plane, to secure equality of impression in 
the several lines. The interstices between the copper 
lodges arc filled up with felt-stuff. Occasionally both 
the wood-cutting and insertion plan are combined in one 
block. 

Calico printing by bond is performed by applying the face 
of .the block to a piece of woollen cloth stretched over one 
end of a stove-hoop, and imbued with the colouring matter 
of a thin pasty consistence by means of a flat brush. The 
block is then applied to the surface of the cotton cloth 
while extended upon a flat table covered with ft blanket, 
and the impression i# transferred to it by striking tf- 
back of the block with a light mallet. This method, besid 
the great cost of labour which it involves, lias the incon¬ 
venience of causing many irregularities in the execution 
of the work. It has been superseded to ft considerable 
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ektant. b$h in France and Belgium, 'by the Perroti^fc a 
machine of a moat novel and elegant description. Three thin 
wooden blocks, engraved in relief, about three feet long and 
from two to five inches broad, are successively brought to bear 
a: on three of the four faces of a prismatic roller of iron, round 
s which the cloth is successively wound. Each block rests on 
springs which enable it to press with the delicacy of a skil¬ 
ful arm; and each receives its peculiar coloured paste from 
a woollen surface imbued by a mechanical brush in rapid 
alternation. We have seen this machine operate in many 
print-works with surprising speed and precision, its moving 
shall being driven either by Arms or by a steam pulley-buml. 
One man, with throe children for superintending the three 
colours, can turn off about flirty pieces English in a day, 
which is the work of fully twenty men and twenty children 
in ordinary block-printing. print a piece of cloth by 
hand the block must be applied 448 times for each colour. 
The machine, mordwBfcjnay be conducted by persons with 
little manual dextqrjifHuirt therefore entitled to compara¬ 
tively low wages. ijStTie use of the Perrotme is spreading 
rapidly into every quarter of the continent, even into Russia, 
though hitherto unknown ^England. It executes a style 
Ofyjprk different in some iwpects from that of the cylinder. 

Ith!* latter machine is a hollow cylinder of copper fully 
tbfife feet long anil three or four inches in diameter, whose 
sttffaee is engraved, not by the hand-graver, but by the 
Itiechanical pressure of a steel roller front one to two inches 
in diameter and three inches long, which transfers the 
figures engraved on it to the relatively softer copper. The 
first steel roller, called the die, is softened before being en¬ 
graved in intaglio ; it is then hardened, and made, by a pow- 
oiful volulory press, to transfer its design in relief to a simi¬ 
lar die called the mill, which is the one used for transferring 
the design to the copper cylinder. The process of etching 
is also sometimes had recouise to for covering the cylinder 
with various figures. 

The engraved cylinders are mounted upon a strong iron 
shaft or arbor, carrying a toothed wheel at its end, in order to 
pul it in tram with the rotatory printing machine, for one, 
two, or more colours. On a roller, at the upper part of this 
upparatirerare wound whole calico webs stitched together, 
the end of which is then introduced between the engraved 
Copper cylinder and a large central cylinder covered with 
blanket, against which it is made to hear with regulated 
pressure. The engraved cylinder turns cm the top of ano¬ 
ther cylinder covered with woollen cloth, which revolves 
with the former while its under partis plunged in an oblong 
trough containing the dyeing matter, which is of a pasty con¬ 
sistence. The engraved cylinder is thus supplied with tin 
. abundance of impressible colour, and is cleared from the 
mpeifluity by the thin edge of a flat ruler made of bronze, 
called vulgarly the doctor ( duclor), winch is applied ob¬ 
liquely to it with a gentle force. The cylinder, after its 
escape from this wiping tool, acts upon the calico, and rolls 
it. onwards with its revolution, imparting its figured design 
with great precision. 

Three and lbnr-colour machines are now made at Manches¬ 
ter, of such excellence that they will print a piece of 28 
yards per minute, each of the three or four cylinders insert¬ 
ing its (li'i’iiet cqlour or mordant into the pattern. At this 
rate the a on hilling length of nearly one mile of well-coloured 
design.- of exquisite beauty is printed in un^hour. Such is 
the combined result of mechanical and chemical science, 
each of them brought to a high pitch of perfection. 

Dye-stuffs, cajiable alone of imparting fast colours to cali¬ 
co, have been called substantive; and such as require the 
intervention of a mordant, adjective. Indigo, catechu, and 
certain metallic oxides, belong to the former class ; madder, 
cochineal, and Persian berries, to the latter. There are five 
general styles of work in calico-printing •— 

1 The fast-colour or chintz style, in which the mordants 
are applied to the white cloth, and the colours of the design 
are afterwards brought up in the dye-bath. 

2. Where the whole surface rccoives a uni fern: tint from 
one colouring matter, and figures of other colours are after¬ 
wards brought up by chemical discharges and reactions. 
This is called the Rongeant style in France. 

3. Where the white surface is impressed with figures in a 
resist paste, and is afterwards subjected to a general dye, 
such as the indigo-vat. 

There are besides a few partial styles of work of a pecu¬ 
liar nature. 

4. -Steam-colours, in which a mixture of the mordants and 


dye-extracts is applied to the oloth, ’and the ohemicalppm- 
bination is effected by the agency of steam. 

5. Spirit-colours, consisting of mixtures of dyo extract* ' 
with nitro-muriate of tin. These cannot be exposed to a 
•UllwainJieat without corroding the cloth. This ptyle is bril¬ 
liant, Wt fugitive. * 

Ther4f*e only three bases which are of rnqch importance 
as mordants—clay—iron—and tin. The first hi commonly 
employed in the state called acetate of alumina; the second, 
acetate of iron ; and the third, nitro-muriate, and oxyfnuriate, 
or percliloride, of tin. 

-'The first mordant is prepared by the makers of wood 
vinegar, who decompose alum by acetate of lime, both be¬ 
ing in a state of solution. It is called red liquor because it 
is the mordant for reds in calico-printing. The second 
mordant is made by exposing iron turnings to the action of 
crude vinegar. The third mordants are prepared by the 
ordinary chemical means, which we need not hire desoribe. 
For the most delicate purposes the acetate of alumina is pre¬ 
pared according to the following excellent French prescrip¬ 
tion : 

50 gallons of boiling water 
50 pounds of alum 
] 0 „ of soda crystals 

37 i „ of acetate of lead. 

The alum is to be dissolved by pouring the water upon it 
in a tub, and stirring witli a rake. The soda crystals are 
to be added gradually to that solution. When the effer¬ 
vescence is over, the acetate of lead, well pulverized, is to 
be strewed in at once, and stirred about till ifdisuppears by 
decomposition. A deposit of sulphate of lead js formed at 
the bottom. Acetato of alumina, mixed with a certain por¬ 
tion of alum, is contained in the supernatant liquor. To 
form an acetate of alumina free from alum, 82 parts of ace¬ 
tate of lead, instead of 3 7i, should he employed for 50 of 
alum. About one-half of the alum therefore remains un- 
decomposed in the above operation. For certain purposes 
a formula is prescribed in which 50 pounds of acetate of 
leud are used to 50 of alum. 

The clay mordant is used also for "particular Stylos in a 
state of combination with potash. It is prepared from the 
following ley: 

lot) gallons of water 
100 pounds of potash 

80 “ of quicklime, boiled together for an hour. 

Alter the calcareous matter is settled, the clear liquor is 
to he drawn off and boiled down to specific gravity 1320 
(G4° Twaddell’s Hydrometer). In 30 gallons of this ley, 
100 pounds of pulverized alum are to be dissolved at a 
boiling heat. On cooling, crystals of sulphate of potash 
form. 

The supernatant liquors being decanted, and the crys¬ 
tals slightly washed with water, about 33 gallons of mor¬ 
dant will be obtained. 

The tint or shade of colour produced in the dyeing-bath is 
proportional to the strength of tlie mordant previously applied 
to the cloth. Hence by diluting the mordant to. yailous 
degrees, any desired shade may be obtahiod-r#J ^y mixing 
the red liquor and the iron-liquor any shade.'igtermediate 
between red and black is producible in the'mldder.?bpth. 
When the iron-liquor is diluted, various shades of violet refcult 
from the same dye. Too much of this aluminous mhnldnt 
should not be prepared at a time, as it is injured by keep¬ 
ing in consequence of its letting fall subsulphate of 
alumina. 

The thickening of mordants is one of the most important 
operulionsin calico-printing, for the permanence and beauty 
of the impression depend not a little on the consistence and 
quality of the inspissating substance. Several circum¬ 
stances require the consistence to be modified; such as the 
nature of the mordant, its density or acidity. A strong and 
acidulous mordant does - not thicken well with starch ; it 
requires British gum or gum Senegal. Some Other mordants 
inspissated by starch, which have a tendency to liquefy after 
some days, are also liable to run during their printing on, 
an inconvenience easily counteracted in France by the addi¬ 
tion of two ounces of aloohed to the gallon of the mixture* a 
remedy which cannot vd$^conomioally practised -in this 
country from tile exCessMwly Ml|] duties on spirit of wine. 
The same mordant, ww^^mMpnied i nd ifferent degrees, 
gives different sbades^tn;*•#!? dyeing'jft&r instance, one 
thickenqdjSwiu starch give* V dewier shade than when 
thickenea with gum. Yet there art zaaby eases when the 
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latter-merits a preference, because it imparts more trans- %nd pour into a pipkin, stirring a!?‘ tijo r?feile. 

rparpncy Utr the colours, whereas a portion of starch often different shades of red ore obtained by preparing ltibrdants 
remains in the cloth along with the mordant after the of different strengths from the above, thickened either yi ftU 
rinsing oporation. In general, however to obtain a like raw or roasted search. A. Dark Pure — Take one quart of 
consistence,-much more gum is required than sturqli* ariffij red liquor at fcr Tw., one quart of iron-liquor at 8® Tvr.j 1 
thus, the former not only dilutes the mordant much, Mix, and thicken like black, No. 1. By varying tho propor- 
but fiy letting if dry too quickly prevents its ft: mg an tions of the two liquorssjmy brown tint may bo obtained, 
intimate combination with the stuff. Hence the tints are When British gum is employed to thicken rods one pound 
thin andiscratchy. and three-quarters of It are required for every two quarts 

Tho substances .usually employed for thickening are the of the liquor; in which case no other lingetng substance is 
following:—1. Flour starch; 2, (lour; 3. roasted starch,; needed. 4. Violets .—Take two quarts of iron -liquor of sp. 
4. gum Senegal; 3. gum tragacanth ; 0. Salop ; 7. pipe-clay grav, ] 007 (l it 0 Tw.), thicken Wtlh starch, and tinge with a 
mixed with gum 'Senegal; 8. sulphate of lead and gum; little logwood. These four mordants, for four colours, are 
9. sugar ; 10. treacle; 11. glue. sometimes applied at rfiloe, buNplierc brilliant roils and rose- 

Oaro should be taken, after thickening with gum, not to colours are wanted the daijkjttuduurs must be inserted sepa- 
udd any metallic salts in a liquid state, such as nitrate of rately, after the bright, onewSw raised, by a subsequent pro¬ 
iron, solution's of tin, copper, subaoetate of lead. See. ; for cess called grounding (filling up tlimgmund of the figures) 
they have the property of coagulating gum. The thickonej in this country, and rentrures Ira Jflfa irinir additional co- 
sjiould, in fact, bo skilfully adapted to each particular colour, lours) in France. 

a‘rule too little observed "by British calico-printers. The goods, after being thus printed my the rollers, the 

In the colour-house there ought to be ready prepared a hand blocks, or the perrotme, must bo hung up in a warm 
variety of dye-decoctions, concentrated to a proper degree chamber for 36 hours at leastjpjfore having their colours 
either by steam boilers, or by liquid baths of regulated brought up in tho dyo-house. 

temperature. When evaporated over a naked fire their The dyeing may be divided into three operations. 1 . The 
tint Is generally degraded. The following prescription dunging; 2. the maddering; 3. clearing the madder-grounds, 
may servo as an example :—Take 5 lbs. of Brazil-wood or Tho grounded colours will bo treated of afterwards, 

peuch-wood, boil it for an hour m 10 quarts of water, and 1. The dunging is undoubtedly one of the most im- 

strain ; boil the residuum m Ihe same quantity of water portant though mysterious processes in calico-printing, and 

for half an Infer, and again strain; finally bod it a third too much pains cannot be bestowed upon it, since it deter- 

tiine, and mi^ tlie whole strained liquors together. Kvapo- mines in a great measure the success of the ninddcr-dves. 
rate the whole till it he reduced to 10 quarts. Add as Its objects are the following :—1. to effect the complete corn- 
much red mordant (acetate of alumina or nitre-muriate bination of tho subsoils with the cloth, and to separate the . 

of tin) to the liquor as will brighten its tint to the desired acetic acid which had not been dissipated in the stove room : 

degree, and thicken it with Butish gum. Tho older tho 2, to dissolve and separate from the cloth a portion of the 
decoction the more beautiful will the colour be. The do- substances used for tho thickening, and to wash uwav at 
coctious usually kept ready are those of logwood, Brazil- tho same time tlio mordants mechanically retained by the 
wood, peach-wood, Persian -berries, quercitron, galls, fustic, paste ; 3. to prevent the uneombined pan of the mordants, 
archil, cochineal, ammoniacal cochineal, and catechu. as well as tho acetic acid, with which the bath becomes 

Tho printing shops ought lobe kept always at a pretty eventually charged, from reacting upon the pa>t of the 
high temperature, as from C5“ to 73“ Fahrenheit; with an mordant combined with the cloth, or from attacking jt- 
atmosphere rather humid than dry. It is often observed self to the white ground. Cow-dung, the kind employed, 
that goods printed the same day and with the same mor- affords to chemical analysis the following constituents.— 
dunt exhibit inequalities in their tints; being sometimes 1. an unimalized fibrous substance, to tho amount often 
strong and well brought out in one part, flat and meagre per cent.; 2. albumen : 3. animal mucus; 4. a substance 
in another. The latter portion bus been printed in too dry resembling bile; 3. several salts, of which the principal 
an atmosphere, an accident moro liable to happen with are muriate of soda and of ammonia, acetate ol ammonia, 

r\ 1 mder goods than others on account of the small quantity and phosphate of luue ; fi. benzoin, or musk, which gives 

of colouring matter which they receive. The nearer the it a peculiar flavour. Amuiig all these ingredients'’ the 
mordant is to a neutral state, the less likely is this incon- fibrous matter plays the principal part in tho dunging of. 
venienco to ensue. In the padding process, where the cloth prints, from its great affinity for the alumina and the oxide 
is uniformly imbued with the mordant, the stove-room, of iron ; it seizes them the moment tlicy are diffused in the 
where a great many pieces are dried at the same time, bath, and thereby prevents their being deposited upon the 
ought,to have a free issue fur the watery and acetic acid ex- parts of the cloth which should remain white, 
halations, i .The goods might likewise to bo properly ex- Tho chalk occasionally added to the dung-bath serves to 
tended before they are dried, for without this precaution the neutralize the acids as they are evolved from the mordants; 
acelie atud Vo.qld accumulate in the folds, and prevent the a little carbonate of soda is used in preference by some 
base of the jg^Jant from combining with tho fibres of the printers. 

cloth. The poftsequeiioe would be white spots m all such For delicate pinks, pale yellows, and cochineal lilacs, a 
places, which Would render the print unsaleable. When bran-batli answers better than one of dung, 
a strpngly acid mordant has been employed, too much The duug-batli cistern is now made of an oblong rectan- 
paina cannot bo bestowed in facilitating its escape from gulur form, throq,or four feet wide, four or five feet deep, 
tho hot. flue through which the goods are drawn in the and 12 or 15 feet long. Cast iron is usually employed for 
drying, fof the acolic fumes are capable of affecting tho making the cisterns in this country, and wood for those of 
surface to such a degree as to cause a white down to appear the continent. It has one range of rollers level with the sur- 
upon thu cloth after it is dyed. Fans will bo found very face of tbe liquor, and another range near the bottom, over 
usoful in such cases to blow away tho acidulous vapours. and under which rollers the expanded cloth is slowly passed 
After these general remarks we proceed to describe the in a serpentine course, so as to ensure the thorough oporation 
processes of each of the five styles of printing above enume- of the dung upon it. The rollers revolve by mechanical 
rated :— , power, the extreme one being double, and placed nbove the 

I. The chintz nr madder style, upon a white ground. cistern like a calender to draw the cloth (which is m webs 

The following topical colours belong to this head : 1. Black- stitched together) continuously through the bath by means of 
It consists of two quarts of iron liquor, sp. grav. 1-040 (S° a cord tied to its end. One pail of dung is diffused through 
TwaddeU), thickened with four ounces and a half of starch, fifty or sixty pails of water. The hath must be replenished 
and four and a half of flour; the starch being first rubbed with dung from time to time, as it gets exhausted by tiro 
up witli j little of the liquor, then mixed with the flour, passage Of the mordanted goods. The temperature of the 
TUec old ■flqttor being added, the mixture must be boiled batli should he maintained at about 150“ Fuhr. by means 
over a brisk.ffre to form the pastfcpCare being taken mean- of a steam-pipe entering 9t tho bottom. The duration of 
while to stir so as to prevent?tt» dxflfig burned by sticking dunging is different for different goods, from fifteen to ( 
to the bottom. The colour^l-lB be potn'cd into an earthen twenty minutes being the average time, which is regulated * 
pot, over half an ‘Kq^iee of alfaubiCand this two arc to be by the speed of the discharging calender rollers. Too high 
thoroughly inoorporate&f 2- i> wo qpjfiiof »d «t temperature and too much dung arc injurious to delicate 

liquor at sp. grav. l'Mftjji 0 TwSJi bight ounjptaRbtwrofe ! colours, such as tho pinks and tho yellows; but colours 
and. tinge with aAittle Brazil-Wdbd, Boil w flva or six 1 'thickened with starch require a higher temperature than 
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tliosc thickened with gum. The pioeo should neveF bo 
allowed to stop for U moment in its propress through, the 
bath, for the part in contact with the surface of the water 
p would tun, ami cause a line mark across the cloth. 

The goods must ho washed in the dash-wheel, or run 
through a rinsing trough, and then winched through a fresh 
dung-cistern (commonly called a wing-copper) at a lower 
degree (if heat than the former, and then washed again. 
They are now ready for the dye-bath. 

Madder always contains a free acid, which is more abun¬ 
dant in some species of the root than in others ; that grown 
in calcareous soils often contains so much chalk as to he suf¬ 
ficient for neutralising the atari in the^oath. The other spe- 
cie.s requires the addition of ant tie chalk or carbonate of soda, 
hoi c.iro must be taken not #>||M an excess, for that would 
degrade the colour. Madder is the only dye-stuff which can 
saturate mordants smtaunpletely as to permit the goods to he 
subjected 1o other jjaptlg- Eh tbs, such as yellows, olives, Ste.‘ 
without losing its Wmiancy by these fresh operations. 

Black, red. awl chocolate arc dyed with madder and 
Suipach, luit purple with madder alone. Different quantities 
'Otajpjjtddr aro used according to circumstances, from one 
'pouitil. to 'throe pounds and a half per piece of 21 yards, 
tUpPsuiruich being one-eighth of the madder. The goods 
'hrg.'btitercd into the automatic-reel hath when the copper 
*ia cool, the heat being brought up by slow degrees by 
menus of internal steam-pipes, or an external fire, during 
tho course of two or throe hours, till ebullition bcgiiir. The 
boding is continued sometimes for a quarter of a . hour. 
The goods arc all the time kept in a state uf constant 
molcn, down through tho liquid hath on one side, up 
through the air and incumbent steam, and down into the 
hath through the other side, there being an open frame of 
woolen spars between them and the two tides of the copper. 
They are then washed anil boiled m bran and water for ten 
or fifteen minutes; indeed if they have much white they 
lire-l he hranned a second time orcton a third time, to 
clear (lie guuind, and must ho washed between each bran- 
lung npju-ation. The whitening is completed by spreading 
1 He goo® upon the grass for a lew days, or by passing them 
o'er a self-acting winch-reel, through a weak solution of 
chloride of lime. 

For strong reds a second maddering is sometimes given. 
Jn all these dyeing operations too great a length of cloth 
should never he winched over one reel, for it would be left. 


piece as soon as it is printed, to prevent the colour from 
running. If these blues bo not skilfully and rapidly intro-^ 
dueed, the tints aro liable to differ in different parts of the 

3. The following affords an excellent-oylmder blue« 

fourteeqgMiarts of cauetic-lye, as above; three founds and a 
half of mthgo; five pounds of hydrate of protoxide of tin. 
Boil the mixture for ten minute®; take it off the tiro ; add 
three pounds of Venice turpentine, and then thicken with 
eleven pounds of pulverized gum. Printen this colour; let 
itr-dry for two days; wash in the dash-wheel; and pass the 
goods through a soap-lmth, containing , a little soda to 
brighten the bine, and take off its grey tint. The turpen¬ 
tine serves to obstruct thq contact of air in the pot with the 
deoxidized indigo, which would spoil it as a dye before ap 
plication. ^ 

4. Topical Prussian blue dye:—diffuse tliroujJBi two quarts 
of water eight ounces of starch, boil, and pour into a pipkin. 
Take two ounces and a half of Prussian blue, grind it up 
with three ounces of muriatic acid, and after twcnty-ftVUIr 
hours dilute with two ounces of water. Mix this prepara¬ 
tion with the above starch-paste while it is warm. When 
tlm mixture is cold, add to it four ounces of oxymuri&te of 
tin, and pass the whole through a sieve. Goods grounded 
with this cdlour must bo passed merely through the nosing 
trough. 

Topical yellows are prepared from Persian berries, quer¬ 
citron, and bi-cromatc of potash ; orange horn the sub- 
chrimiatc’ of lead; green from nitrate of letdw bi-crOtaato of 
potash, Prussian blue, and nitrate of zinc. The details of 
their preparation exceed the limits prescribed to this article. 

II. Yellow-dye or Bath. 

For bark-yellows, the same mordant is used as for mad¬ 
der-reds. The piece, when slightly dunged, is winched in 
the quercitron-bath, heated gradually up to from 130° to 140° 
Fubr. during about an hour. A gold colour is given in the 
follow ing way : -dissolve five pounds of sulphate of iron, and 
one and a half of acetate oflead, in a gallon of water ; mix 
well, and after the precipitated sulphate of lead has subsided 
properly, decant the clear liquor, thicken it with gum, and 
apply the paste by the block or cylinder to the cloth; ex 
pose to the air for eight or ten days; and then winch it 
through a solution of potash thickened a little with lime. 
Whenever the Slack oxrde of iron first precipitated upon tho 
cloth begins to turn led, the piece must be removed into a 


ton long in the hath, and might got spotted or stained. 
Tin- modern automatic coppers are of un oblong shape, 
semi-oyhndrical at bottom; anil the revolving axis which 
runs along their top is mounted with eight or ton reels, 
each of which wimhes only a few pieces tacked together 
into an endless wub. 

"lluds and pinks,aro brightened by being winched for half 
on hour through a soap hath, at 150" Fahr., containing 
1 1 .reo-quarters of n pound pci- piece. They are then washed 
in clear water. At other tunes they are passed for a quarter 
of an hour thr. ugh a hath containing a little of the solution 
uf nitio-mu'-ate of tin, called spirit by the dyers ; and are 
then soaped, and rinsed, and laid out upon the grass: or 
Geared, - in France for line colours, with a weak solution 
of i hie: ■ iv of soda. 

Tho wounding colours, nr topical dyds, employed after 
the maddering, are the following :— 

i. Pencil-blue: to two quarts of water heated to 145° 
"alir. put eight ounces of indigo, eight ounces of orpimeut, 
each in jttv.vdor, and eight, ounces of quicklime. Heat the 
mixture up to the boiling point; withdraw tho vessel from 
tho fire, and when its contents aro lukewarm, add six ounces 
of suhi'.u’honatc of soda (dry); stir tlm whole ingredients 
weft together, and let tlvm settle for twenty-four hours. 
Tho clear hquor being decanted off, is to he thickened with 
line pimn 1 of gum for each two quarts of it in measure. 
This, colour was formeily introduced by the pencil; it is 
now applied by one of tho rollers of the calico printing-press. 
Twenty-four hours after receiving this iiiij>ressiim,.tlj0 Cloth 
must h'c rinsed iu running water. 

3. Another pencil-blue is lnudc as follows:—take'two 
quarts of caustic Mida-loy, sp. grav. \ • HU) (32° Tvv.) heated 
to 115° Fahr., add twelve ounces of hydrate of protoxide of 
tin, and eight ounces of ground indigo. Heat the mixture 
nit ii boils, removing or applying the heat twice or thrice. 
Busily, let it cool, and thicken witli three pounds of row 
sugar. The application of this colour requires very niee 
management, Dry, fine sand is sometimes duitto| over the ] 


rinsing cistern and well washed. Yellows are however now 
given very generally with chrome. For this puqiosc the fol 
lowing prescription will serve:—thicken two quarts of water 
w ith six ounces of starch, pour tho paste into a pipkin and 
add to it immediately four ounces of acetate of .lead, and 
four ounces of nitrate of lead, both in powder ; mix the in¬ 
gredients well, and leave the mixture to settle ami cool, 
colouring it with a few drops of solution of obromato of 
potash. Print on this paste with tho cylinder ir the block, 
and pass the goods through a roller dyeing-bath containing 
lu-eroniate of potash dissolved in the prqportiotf OT two 
ounces per piece; having first charged the.cistern witli a 
solution containing half a pound in solution, wTh&n pass 
them first through the rinsing-rollers, and finally through 
a very dilute muriatic acid to dear up the ground. 

Green printing with chrome may be performed as fol¬ 
lows :—mix two quarts of caustic soda-lye at 1 -160 sp. gr, 
(32° Tw.) with three ounces of ground indigo and ten 
ouuces of hydrated protoxide of tin. Heat tho mixture to 
the boiling point, withdraw it from the fire, and when 
lukewarm add, by slow degrees, a solution of one pound of 
acetate of load in half a pound of acetic acid of sp. gr. 1-050. 
When the effervescence ceases, thicken it with twenty ounces 
of gum and twenty ounces of roasted starch. Pass tho 
mixture through a very flue scarce or sieve. After this 
paste is applied by tho cylinder or block, the goods must be 
passed through milk of lime for ten minutes; plunged 
for an hour in running water, and well rinsed. They must 
now be passed through a solution of bi-croraate of potash 
then rinsed, und final !y passed through weak meotie acid to 
clear the grounds. They may now be dried and prepared 
for the market. This 49M$ir requires fcr its perfection, that 
tho goods be iiot .j ' Brough the bath in too dry a state, 
bocauso the Col M be apt to scak^ff. Before passing 
thorn through machine therefore they should 

bo hu«[4|ip% f.lUmid>atiaospbero. 

Mdaaer pUrp, 'obthhied by the application of th# 
acetate ofirsn mordant allowed to act upon the goods hung 
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*p fli til# air for tit »r eight day*; Mid after dunging, and redawh brown; if in the cochineal, it will come ffiit a beau- 
^assing them through the madder-bath, then brsoning tiful pink; and in the logwood atone,a,chocolate; with leg¬ 
end dewing. ' wood and galls, black. 

Cochineal pink is communicated by applying the alumk If, after applying the above discharge-paste by the bfnck 
noil* mordari, with tlve precautions ubove prescribed, anil or cylinder, MiO goods bo padded with iron-liquor or a mix- t 
raising the colour in a bqth containing about aq^punce of ture of iron and aluminous liquor, on dyeing them up 
cochineal for cvety piccettf cloth. Cochineal haffa feeble in the madders, or otherpoppers, prints with various dark 
affinity for notion, and neither needs nor admits any other grounds will bo obtai|$d, enlivened by while figures, Tim 
process for clearing the ground except simple vfhshing in best discharges upon manganese or bronze grounds consist 

water. )|JjU - of the acidulous nitro-murialic solution of tin, or salt of tin. 

Manganese brown. —Solution of sulphate or muriate #f To two quarts of water, made into a paste with nine ounces 
manganese, properly thickened, being printed on, the ca- Of wbeaten flour, add, when cold, from half a pound to a 
lico is to be dried, and passed through a powerful caustic pound of muriate of tin cryslids, according to the depth of 
lye ; from which it must drop into a solution of chloride of the manganese tint to be disoSfergcd. 
lime. The manganese is thereby raised to a higher state of Compound discharges qfljjwily remove the mordant from 
oxidizcmenfcin which it exercises a pretty strong affinity tho ground wherever they art; applied, but introduce a now 
for cotton. ™n France a little tartaric acid is added to the mordant upon the discharged poinls^so as to lay tho foiindu- 
solution of muriate of manganese before thickening it wii tion for these points receiving pooulM jb olonrs in the subso- 
gum, of which one pound and a quarter are used for two quent dyeing or padding operations. TfWi mordanted goods 

quarts of the liquid, at a sp. gr. of 1'075. are intended for tho discharge process, they should not ho 

Catechu brown, called carmelite by the French. In one much exposed to the air, as tlie mordant becomes thereby 
gallon of water boil one pound of powdered catechu till the of too fixed a nature to lie eomjfStely removed. Nor shoqM 
liquor is reduced to half its bulk; pass it through a very fine they be washed out before the piece receives the discharge; 
sieve ; dissolve in the filtered liquor four ounces of Vcnhgris, for it ought to be kept in mind, that passing the'"grata 
and let the solution cool. Thicken with five ounfes of starch, through either the dung-bath or even chalk and water, 
and while still tepid dissolve in it five ounces ofbawdered sal tends to fix the mordant too firmly for tho perfect nctii'Srt of 
ammoniac. Print this dye on tho goods, and after a few the discharge. After receiving the discharge-paste from 
days pass thejgjgh the rinsing apparatus. tho block or cylinder, the goods should be hung up in a cool 

The scconustyle of calico-printing consists in giving a place; for if suspended in a hot chamber the effect of (he 
general dye to tho cloth, and discharging portions of the discharge will lie impaired. After exposure for about 2 1 
ground, which has the effect of producing a number of hours, more or less, according to the nature of the ilia- . 
white or variously coloured figures upon it. Discharges are charge, they must be subjected, at the rinsing-roller mn- 
of two kinds : the simple, and the compound or mordanted, chine, t,o water heated to about 140" Fahrenheit, and mixed 
1. Discharge on a Turkey red ground. For tho conunui- with a little chalk or carbonate of soda, just enough »o 
cation of this beautiful fast colour to cotton cloth, see Dyewo. saturate the acidulous washings. They are then washed in 
The elegant style of simple and mordanted discharges of: cold water, next dunged, and finally dyed up in tlm proper 
Turkey red cloth was invented many years ago by MM. copper. 

Koechfin, of MulHhuusen, and introduced into this country bv Violet ground with, red-and-whit e figures. —Pad with 
Mr. Thomson, of Primrose, near Clithcroe. An excellent very weak iron-liquor; dry moderately ; print on the cloth 
white discharge paste is made by the following prescription : with the one cylinder ol' the two-colour inarhi|fe iho red 
dissolve in two quarts of water three-quarters of a pound of. liquor mordant properly acidulated with concentrated Inna 
oxalic acid add a pound and a half of tartaric acid, and add juice of specific gravity 1*2-10 (48“ Tw.), and with the 
to the'Wution two quarts of lime juice concentrated to sp. oilier cylinder tho discharge-paste strengthened with tarta- 
gv. 1*230 (40° Tw.) Thicken with six jl&inds of pipe-clay rio and oxalic acids. After drying, rinse the goods through 
and three pounds of gum. This is to bo applied with tins.! chalky water; dung, and dye in tho maddor-copper, and 
block or the cylinder-machine. Tho piece alter being dried clear them as already prescribed. 

is passed through a bath of solution of chloride of lime of the Grey ground with junk figure'.. —The grey is first given 
following construction :— With decoction of galls and nitrate of iron, applied the one 

A cistern of wood, frequently lined either with 2 inc or after the other. The discharge-paste is made liv thicken-* 
load, about five feqt square, and six feet deep, is furnished ing two quarts of a strong decoction of Brazil wood or 
with A square woouen frame-work, bearing a scries of pa- peach-wood with nine ounces of Hour, and adding to tho 
rallcl rollers in two ranges from top to bottom'; which frame paste when cold ten ounces of solution of tin, made by dis¬ 
may bo. fol down into the cistern, arid lifted out at pleasure solving salt (muriate) of tin in twice i# weight ol' muriatic 
bythohedp of a pulley and counterpoised cord. The cistern acid. * 

is to.be filled with a solution of chloride of lime, having a Chrome-yellow discharge upon Turkey-red ground. — 
specific gravity of about 1'04O (2 1 * Tw.), and a proper deco- ; Take 2 quarts of lime-juice of specific gravity 1 ; dissolve 

louring i'orife by the indigo test. Before entering the in it 2 lbs. of tartaric acid, 2 lbs, of nitrate of lead ; thicken 
goods, the bath should be stirred up a little. The calico- with 3 lbs. of pipe-clay and li lbs. of gum, each picviowjy 
pieces, stitched together lengthwise, are now by means of I pulverized. -Tinge the mixture with a little chromate of 
a guiding-cord led serpent-like over the respective rollers potash, to indicate its nature. Most mordants are faintly 
in horizontal planes, and are drawn through by a pair of coloured tor that purpose. After applying this paste ns 
squeezing-rollers at the opposite side to that whore they on- above prescribed for the white discharge, pass the goods 
tered. The cloth should be exposed to the action of the through tho bath of chloride of lime, and rinse; then pud 
chloride liquor during u space of throo minutes, by the with bi-chromate of potash, which converts into a brilliant 
equable motion of the drawing-rollers ; and on its escape yellow all tho figures to which the discharge-pa^e has been 
from them should be allowed! to fall into a cistern of water, applied. 

or bo passed through the rinsing apparatus. # Green discharge of Turkey-red ground.—To the above 

Common madder reds and pinks are discharged in an- discharge for chrome-yellow add 12 ounces of Prussian 
other way. Tho goods are passed through the acetate blue colour, prepared by miking 5 lbs. of Prussian blue st> 
of alumina liquor in tho trough of the padding-machine, powder with G lbs. of muriatic acid, and diluting the run- 
called foulard by the French, whereby they are prepared ture after 24 hours' digestion with 4 Ills, of water, 
for the tnadder-bath. They are dried, and then impressed Bi-chromate of potash may bo employed as a discharge, 
with' the discharge paste by means of the engraved block or Aftcjr having dyed the goods in the indigo vat, they an- in l-o 
cylinder. This paste consists of concentrated Hme-jhic^, padded in a bath of bi-chromate of potash, containing irmn 
properly. thickened with pipe-clay and gum. SometimsHV I ai. *6 l|ox. of the crystals per quart, according to the 
little tyttarie acid is added, uneven bisulphate of potash for depth of tlio blue to be discharged. Dry in tin* shade wit li¬ 
the sake of economy- Tins Wttknt is also sometimes ap- out heat, and print on the following discharge: - di-soho in 
plied before passing tlio cloth throughithepadding-maebino; 2 quarts of water lib. of oxalic acid, 8 oz. of tartaric arid, 
a practice supplied to prMtiee whites, as the and thicken the solution with 3 lbs. of pipe clay and t* loi* 

mordant in this dbse is attach itself to the of gum, adding to tho whole 4 oz. of muriatic, acid. After 

places intended USM whi^S|ww0fflW%r6StWd j» subjected this paste is printed on, the goods must be rinsed through 
to dyeing in the raadder-copPfer, 'iw groutra tal come out chalky water heated to 145** Fahrenheit, then washed in 
red; if in the madder and logwood-copper, it will come out clear water, and passed through very dilute sulphuric acid. 
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re bi-chromate'acts here a similar part to chloride of*timc, at a density of 1 * 055 <11 Twad.), 1 . 
for wherever the roller applies the acidulous paste there is and quicklime with water. The pieces bging str< 
an immediate white discharge, with (lie disengagement of a the frames, are to bt»,dipped into the vat No. 1, and loft 
poculuir odour. there for ten minutes; they are then withdrawn, ahd allotted 

1 in vat 

five tui- 

operu- 



hey have been divided 
nature ; those with a 


which they nro applied to cloth, 
into four classes:- those of a fa 
basis of metallic salts; the coloured reserves, capable of 
communicating different colours in the course of tlieir ap¬ 
plication ; and lastly, mordant reserves, which form the 
lapis lazuli stylo. The first are used only in silk-printing. 

After printing on the ffcsHt pastdS, the goods should he 


a dry atmosphere. 

“Ie applied by the cy Under.- 


hung up in rather a damp th 

White, resist fur deep blue, 

Dissolve in 3 quarts of water I £ lb. of acetate of copper in 
crystals, and 5 lbs, i^Aulpliato of copper, adding thereafter 
3 lbs. of acetate efiMd; thicken with 5 lbs. of gum, arid 
add to the whole rffcbs. of sulphate of lead. Print on with 
this paste; hung up for two days, and dip it during two 
hour*, by, repeated immersions, in the blue-vat. Filial!). 
Boss through very dilute sulphuric acid to dear up the 

Idle figures. 

ythrume-yelbiu' resist. —Dissolve in two quarts of water 
‘t’-j i lb. of nitrate, of lead, j 11>. of the acetate of copper (\ ul- 
garly called distilled verdigris): add to the solution one pint 
or nearly so of a satm ated solution of suhaeetato of lead; 
thicken with lb. of gum and 3 lbs. of pipe-clay. Tritu¬ 
rate the whole together, and pass through a sieve. 

After printing on this resist paste, the goods must, he 
hung up for two days, and then dipped in the proper blue- 
vat ; fertile composition of which see Dykino. Steep the 
goods in water for half an hour, then rinse out slightly, 
and pahs tlnough a trough 12 pailslul of tepid water holding 
half a pound of soda crystals m solution. Turn over for a 
quarter of an hour, and rinse again. Now pass tile goods 
Tor half ail hour through a solution of hi-eliromate of pot- 
esh, containing 0 oz. for every piece; rinse: and, in eider 
to separate the paste, pass through nnmulic acid largely 
diluted itfith water, till the yellow hue comes fully out. 
Wash and dry. 

The Lapis Lazuli style. Besist for a full-bodied red.— 
Dissolve in two quarts of red liquor, specific gravity 1’0'j, 
2 oz. of corrosive sublimate, and thicken with 2 lbs. of pipe¬ 
clay and 1 lb. of gum, adding d oz. of nine oil. This and 
other coloured reserves aie to he printed upon the cloth 
with the three or four-coloured ealiou-in.iehuie; four (lays 
thereafter giro the pieces, at different periods of ten minutes 
each, successive dips in the blue vat uf the desired hue, 
with alternate exposure of them in the air also of ten mi¬ 
nutes, uncording to the blue tint in demand. Kui.se in a 
stream' of water for half an hour. 

Into a copper nearly filled i^nh water put two pailsful of 
bran ; make the contents bod ; then add cold water to lower 
the temperature t" 1 so ! Fahrenheit. Enter the goods, and 
winch them during twenty minutes in the bran-liquor; 
remove and rinse them ; pass them next through a trough 
containing sixteen gallons of water acidulated with three 
quarts of mi. egar, and thereafter wash to prepare for the 
niadderii , w hich is to be dune with the precautions already 
prescript <1 taking care not to raise the beat of the madder- 
copper above 190° Fahrenheit. The lapis style of goods 
must be finished with a bath of bran and exposure on the 
pros-, twice or oftener alternated if necessary, to bring out 
ri.e lustre <# the colours. A little soap-water aids in the 
brightening. 

Though China blues differ in their principle uf applica¬ 
tion, tliev may be considered most conveniently under this 
head. The blue colour is prepared by grinding 16 lbs. of 
indigo, 3J lbs. of orpimeir 22 11m. of copperas, with 5^ gal- 
lons of water, in the common indigo mill during three days. 
A parted' this paste is to he thickened with stroi 
water in successive degrees of dilution, and a part i 
served unmixed. Take three different shades of hi 
darkest being thickened with stareh, and the pale with’ 
gum. anil apply them by the cylinders of the three colour 
machine, liang up the pieoes for two days in an airy 
.place not too dry, and then proceed to dip them as follows :— 
three cisterns must be charged; the first with 300 lbs. of 
lime for GOO pails of water; the second with a solution of 
sulphate of non (green copperas), at. a density of 1‘048 
(9$ Twad.) ; the thud with u solution of caustic soda lye. 


tions in a clear lie 


Dip in thrt rut. 

1 


Du » ten minutes.' ^ ar Q vo minutes. 


should he taken to 
After the lust dip. 


In the dipping of Chinn blues core 
swing the frames during the operation, 
tile frame with the piece upon it must he immersed in u 
fourth vat, charged with sulphuric acid of specific gravity 
1‘027 (6jTw.nl.). The object of this iniincision isi tq re¬ 
move tin* oxide of iron deposited upon the surface of the 
cloth in its successive passages through the hum and cop¬ 
peras vats. It is next exposed for an lionPto a stream of 
water, and finished by the action of u tepid bath of sulphuric 
acid of specific gravity 1 ‘027. The blues arc afterw ards en¬ 
livened by a feeble soap batli, at a heat of 143” Fahrenheit. 

Tho theory of China blues is one of the most beautiful 
developments of modern chemistry. The mutgo and sul¬ 
phate of iron imprinted at. first on the cloth exercise no 
mutual action upon each other till the cloth is plunged into 
the lime-water vat. Hero a portion of the sulphate of iron is 
decomposed, and its protoxide is rendered free to de-oxidizo 
the indigo, and to render it soluble in the lime-water. In 
this dissolved state its particles can penetrate the textile 
tissue, combme with its filaments, and on exposure to the 
air become a fixed insoluble blue. On dipping tile cloth 
into the second copperas \at a new laior of oxide ofjjron is 
formed on the of its surface, which oxide operates 

only on the indigo spots, de-oxidizing another portion of tho 
indigo, which becoming soluble is removed at the second dip 
into the lime-vat. By these alternations successive deposits 
of oxide of iron and sulphate of lime ensue, for the separatum 
of which from tho cloth the frame needs to be agitated in 
the lime-vat. In the copperas vat, on the contrary, the 
frame should he kept motionless, to favour the deposition of 
as much oxide of iron as possible upon the indigo points. 
From these circumstances we may Recount for the accidents 
which frequently befall the China blue process in unskilful 
hands The blues sometimes scale off, from the paste being 
dried tuo hard before the goods are dipped. When the 
temperature of the vat-liquors is too low, the blues get a 
grey tint, and are always dull. 

IV. Steam-Colours .—This modern style combines with 
the beauty of colour such a degree of solidity as can he ob¬ 
tained only bj the madder copper. An example will illus¬ 
trate the mode of procedure. The goods are to be padded 
in the following mordant at a sp. grav. of 1’047. In 30 
guUons of boiling water dissolve 30 lbs. of alum, 5 lbs. of 
dry carbonate of soda, and 15 lbs. of acetate of lead. After 
mixture and subsidence, draw off the supernatant acetate 
of alumina. After being padded, the goods are to be dried 
over the hot flue, and, after being hung up three days, they 
are to be washed in chalky water at 133° Fahr., then rinsed 
in clear water and dried, The goods should be smoothed 
by the calender before being printed. 

Preparation of mordant tor i-team-colour:— 

Dissolve, in 7 gallons of boiling water 10 Ibfc'of-jalum, 
[tSjjbl!. of acetate of lead, and 20 oz. of sal ammoniac. Let 
mixture settle, and decant the supernatant liquor, of 
gravity T075. Thicken with gum. 

Black figures are giwMjjjlby printing-on tho fallowing 
paste. In two quarts of strong deeoction of logwood, thick¬ 
ened with 8 p*. of. starch, dissolve, while tepid, 2 oz. of 
sulphate of iron.- Ji’ou*. into a pipkin containing 1 oz. of 
olive oil; stir, mid yvhep it is cold, add 4 oz. of nitrate of 
iron con tain higai ffttlq teifnie. 

Full-bodied Bed .—Thicken 2 quarts of a strong decoction 
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„ of peach-wood by boiling 8 oz. of sjtarch in it; when cold, 
0 add 12 or. of solution of intro-muriate of tin. 

Steam-Blu^by Prussiate if /ron,--In l quart of water 
dissolve 3 02 . ot oxalic acid, or 3$~ oz. of tartaric; and in 
, another quart dissolve 6 oz. of prussiate of potash. Mix 
these two solutions, let them settle during 21 hours, decant 
the dear superuatant|j|iUor, and thicken it with 1$ lb. of 

St earn-Green paste is prepared by adding to tjpe preceding 
blue a strong degoction of Persian berries, mixed with the 
above alummoCT' mordant containing"sal ammoniac, and 
thickened. The proportions of the yellow and blue pastes 
determine the shade of green. 

The supernatant liquid of the blue formula contains 
ferro cyanic acid, convertible, by the steam-heat and tho 
agency oL the vegetable acid, into Prussian blue, which 
fixes on (St; cloths. 

% 1 'mim-Yril'm '.—Two quarts of *a decoction of Persian 
berries, made from 2 lbs. of berries, 2 quarts of the awve 
mordant with sul ammoniac, thickened with 3 lbs. of gum. 

The goods, after having one or moie of these or other such 
colours printed on them with the cylinder machine, should 
bo suspended for two days in a chamber of a temperature 
not exceeding 86° Fahr. The colours arc afterwards ruised 
and fixed by the application of dry steam; lor any aqueous 
epn<|pusutiori would spoil the prints. There arc five kinds 
of apparatus lor applying steam in steam-colour printing. 
1. The column or cylinder: 2. the lantern; 3. the cask; 
d. the steuWehest; and 5. the chamber. We shall content 
oitrstdvcs with describing the column, as it is most generally 
used m this countiy. It is a hollow cylinder of copper from 
two to six inches in diameter, and about forty-five inches in 
length, perforated along its wholo surface with small holes 
about onc-sixteeuth of an inch in diameter, and one quarter 
of an inch apart. To the lower end of tho column a circular 
plate is soldered of about nine inches diameter, which serves 
to prevent the cloth coiled round the cylinder from falling 
down from it. The bottom of the hollow cylinder is termi¬ 
nated by a tube one inch wide, which fits tight into the 
socket of an iron chest beneath it, into whose side the steum- 
pipo "f supply enters. Tho water condensed from the steam 
is also received into that chest, and may be run off by means 
of t^lop-enck near its bottom. Ill some columns the steam 
is admitted at the top, and the eorulujjed water is allowed 
to run off by a small syphon tube at theootfora. The goods 
printed with the above steam-colours and properly dried are 
lapped light round this hollow cylinder and covered ex¬ 
teriorly with an envelope of strong cotton cloth, blanket- 
stuff, or flannel. The steam is then let on, and continued 
for 20 or 30 minutes, according to the nature of the dyes. 
The jfeain being stopped, the printed goods tire rapidly un- 
roHeadfrom the column while still hot, lest any condensation 
of vapour should take place to stain them. 

, V, Spin’l-Goto urn are brilliant, but fugitive ; they consist 
generally of decoctions of dye-woods, mixed with nitro- 
muriate or muriate of tin. The following red will serve as 
an example. Thicken two quarts of decoction of peach- 
wood with four ounces of starch ; dissolve in the paste while 
hot four ounces of alum ; add to the mixture when cold four 
ounces of oxyrauriatc (perchloride) of tin, and two drams of 
sulphate of copper. 

This and such colours are applied by the two, three, or 
four-coloured printing machine, and passed through a dry¬ 
ing room slightly heated. The goods are next tenderly 
rinsed in running water; afterwards washed, and dried 
quickly, but with a moderate heat. 

Though this article has extended much beyond the limits 
originally proposed, it, has left untouched a vast variety of 
subjects in this the most interesting, curious, and refined 
of all tho chemical arts. 

CALICUT, a seaport town in the province of Malabar, 
in 11° 13' N. lat., and 75° 30'E. long. Calicut was the 
r ft cat Indian port visited by Vasco de Gama in 1403. The 
mirae of tho place is properly Colieodu. Dr. Hamilton : 
(Buchanan) gives the following account of the orinnkti^.i 
this naifte:—‘ Whon Chmiman Pertnal (the first moKwnti 
of Malabar) had divided tiwA, country among his nobles, 
and had no-principality roiilBSang to bestow on the ancestor 
of the Tamuri, he gave that chief his sword, with all the 
territory in which a cock crowing itt u small- temple in the 
town could be heard. This featl^jMie original dominions 
of the Tamuri,was <w|ed ^‘oBWHlu, ot the cock-crow¬ 
ing. This place continued'to be *the chief residence of the j 


Trfmurt rajahs until the Mussulman $Knsion$ond became 
a very nourishing city, owing to the success that its lords 
had in war, and the encouragement which they gave to 
commerce.’ 

In 1766 the town was taken by Hyder Ali, when he en¬ 
larged the fort. His sop Tippoo afterwards destroyed both 
the fort and the towjfcfknd removed the inhabitants to 
Nelluru, the name of which place he changed to Furruck- 
abad. When the province of Malabar was conquered by 
the English, in 1 790, the former inhabitants of Calicut re¬ 
turned to theirold abode. Before its destruction by Ttppoo 
the town contained between 6000 and 7000 houses. Towns 
in India are very speedily established ; and in 1800 Calicut 
again contained m«« than 508® houses. Thu inhabitants 
are mostly Moplays, who are of Arab descent utid profess 
Mohammedanism. *0 

The manufacture of cotton goods was formerly carried on 
here to a great extent and furmst»d a considerable supply 
of those goods to Europe; but at this time the manufacture 
is so far fallen off that the greater part r of the clothing used 
in the country is imported. The exports upw consist prin¬ 
cipally of coco-nuts, Ijetel-nqjpi, pepper, ginger, turmeric, 
teak-wood, sandal-wood, cardamoms, and wax.’ The town 
is 129 miles 8.W. of Senngapatam, travelling distance.,’ 

(Rennells Memoir of a Map of Hindustan ; MilHNfet’r- 
tory of British India ; Dr. Hamilton (Buchanan’s) Jour¬ 
ney through Mysore, Cunara, and Malabar.) 

CALIDASA, is tho namo of one or the most admired 
Indian [mots. Hardly anything is known concerning the 
circumstances of his life. A tradition, very generally be¬ 
lieved in India, makes him one of the nine gems or distin¬ 
guished poets, who lived at the court of king Vicramfiditya. 
If by this name the same sovereign is to bo understood 
from whoso reign (n.c. 56) the years of the Samvat tcra 
are counted, Cdlidasa must have flourished about the middle 
of the century preceding the commencement of our ecra. 
Another king of tho name Vicramilditya ascended the 
throne in a.d. 191, and a third in a.d. 441 ; and several 
considerations, especially the highly-polished style in Which 
the works attributed to Calidasa are written, favour the 
assumption that the pout lived under Virranniditva II. 
At all events our author must be distinguished fiom a poet 
of the same name who lived in the twelfth century at, the 
court of Raja Bhuja, the sovereign of Dhlirii. The Nat6- 
daya, a Sanscrit poem on the subject of tho story of Ik ala 
and Damaynnti, from the MahilhhSrata, written in an ex¬ 
ceedingly forced and artificial style, full of‘rhymes and 
plays upon the sound of words, to which the name of Ciilidiisa 
is n(fixed, should probably be attributed to tho CSlidusa of 
Raja Biioja’s court. Persons who are at all conversant 
with the literature of the Hindus must ho aware 6f the 
almost total absence of all historical records in the Sanscrit 
language, and will not therefore be^surprised at our being 
as yet unable to offer anything beyond a guess as to tho 
epoch indicated by tho tradition concerning the greatest 
poet that India ever produced. Further inquiries will 
doubtless throw additional light upon tho subject; and 
it is lobe hoped that when Sanscrit literature shall have 
been drawn to light and critically examined to a greater 
extent than has hitherto been done, a chain of internal 
evidence will he formed, sufficiently strong to determine the 
relative age and, approxiniativelv. tho date to bo assigned 
to the principal extant works written in Sanscrit, 

But however impeifect in these respects our information 
about Ctilidtlsa may be, we possess in his works abundant 
evidence of tho power of his gonius. We do not hesitate 
to pronounce him, the most universal, the least constiaiued 
by national peculiarities, not merely of all Indian, but of 
all Asiatic poets with whoso works we are acquainted; and 
to this elevated tone of his mind, which while seeming to 
breathe the purely human air of Greece, yet retains nil the 
Meekness and glow of feeling, all the vividness of de.scrip- 
'.,«i anil imagery of the Hindu, must in our opinion be 
sJkfcHtly attributed the undivided admiration with which 
the translation of liis drama, Sanuntald, bv Sir William 
Jones (the Art# work that made known the name ol Cfili- 
dasa to Europeans), lias been everywhere received. 'I his 
translation appeared fur the first time at Calcutta in 1789, 
but was soon reprinted in England, apd was trom the 
English, at an early period, retranslated into several other 
bmguages of Europe. We may particularly notice the 
German translation by George Forster, who appended to it 
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a glossary explanatory of the allusions to Indian mythology, 
natural history, &e. Jim popularity winch tho play has 
acquired on the continent is attested by tho fact that several 
attempts have been made to adapt it to the stage. In 1830 
tho Sanscrit text of SacUntulS was published at Paris from 
a MS. belonging, to tl Jlittiotjj&uue du Hoi by the late 
Professor A. L. Cin'zy, with an oriental French translation ; 
and upon this edition is founded ttgpew translation into 
German by M. Hirzcl, Zurich, 1833; 8vo., in which the 
various metres of tho text arc imitated. Beth Sir William 
Jones’s translation and Chdzy's edition have however been 
lately found to exhibit the work of CalidSsa according to the 
interpolated shape in wliiqk it is wowheurrent in Bengal. 
This discovery was made by Mr. Hermann BrocMiaus, of 
Leipzig, who, in 1835, examined and collated tho nume¬ 
rous MSS. of the drama in the library of the Hast India) 
Company, and in the private collection of Professor 11. H. 
Wilson at OsjSprd, auffHo wliorn we hope we may soon he 
indebted for a new edition of the play according to the un¬ 
adulterated text, ill which it has been preserved by the 
Bon arcs schoblKof Pundits. 

Wo must confine ourselves to a mere enumeration of tho 
oilier principal works of Calidasa. Besides Sucuntala we 
possess two other dramatic poems attributed to him,— 
VWanifirvasT, founded upon an nntiont Indian legend ofj 
the loves of king Jururavns and Ilrvast, a celestial nymph 
(translated by II. II. Wilson, in his Hindu Theatre; the text 
printed at Calcutta in 1830, and critically re-edited w.lli a 
Latin translation by Lena:, Berlin, 1833, 4to), ami I )lnir- 
tasamdgatna, a burlesque piece, as yet ineditod. The Mi-glia 
ddta, or ‘ Cloud-messenger,’ a lyrical poem of only 11G 
stanza*, contains the complaiuts of a demigod banished to 
earth, who entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate 
message to his wife. It was edited with a translation into 
English verse and with notes by II. H. Wilson, Calcutta, 
1813, /tto. The Ragbu Vansa is a narrative poem in celebra¬ 
tion of tho family of Raghu. in which llama, the hero of the 
RSmhyatia, and as the incarnation of Vishnu an object of 
great veneration with the Hindus, was bom : it has been 
edited, with a Latin translation, by Stenzler, London, 1332, 
4to., and with a Sanscrit prose paraphrase by the pundits 
o£i Fort William at Calcutta, 1832, 8vo. Tho Cutnara 
Sarnbliava is another epic, poem designed to celebrate the 
birth of Cunulra, tho son of l’arvati; but it appears that 
either it novel-was completed, or that it has not been pre¬ 
served entire, for at present it closes with Pdrvati's wedding. 
An edition and translation of this work by Stenzler is an¬ 
nounced as preparing for publication under the auspices of 
tlio London Oriental Translation Fund. Part of the first 
canto is given m Sanscrit, and English, and with interesting 
annotations by (we believe) the Rev. Dr. Mill, of Calcutta, 
in the. Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal for July, 
1833'"pp. 329*368. A short didactic poem on prosody, ex¬ 
hibiting tlie most common sorts of metro, and called Sruta- 
bSMrr, is likewise attributed to Cfllidiisa. 

CALIDRTS. [Cn aradki adze.] 

CALIFORNIA is situated on the shores of the Pacific 
Ooptm, and forms tho N.W. portion of the United States of 
Mexico. It consists of two parts. Lower California, a penin¬ 
sula, divided I’-om the mainland by the Gulf of California, 
and extending from the Cape of S. Lucas (22° 45' N. latq to 
the N. extremity of the Gulf (about 32“ N. lat.); and Upper 
California, winch comprehends tho whole coast extending 
farther N. to 42° 30' N. lat., where it borders on that part 
of the United States which lies on the Columbia River. 

hou'er California may be considered as one continuous 
mass of high, bare, and steep rocks, with numerous ravines 
intersecting them. With the exception of two or three 
■places, it hardly contains any level ground that can be called 
a valley. Nearly all the places wliioh contain a small tract 
of cultivable ground are on the E. declivity of the moun¬ 
tains : the western side generally sinks with a steep descent 
to the shores of the Pacific. Towards the northern extremity 
of the Gulf, from nbout 30" N. lat., the mountains recede to 
a considerable distance from the shore, and leavo a large 
tract of flat country between them and the sea; hut this 
surface, being composed of fine sand, is entirely sterile. 

The bareness of tho rocks is chiolty owing to the climate, 
which is exceedingly dry and hot. Only the southern 
portion has the jnnual rains, which last for six weeks, 
or two. months, in September and October. At Loreto 
(about 25° 30' N. lat.) it docs not rain every year, but 
only at intervals of from five to six years, when the rains 


descend in great abundance, but do hot last for a long 
time. Farther north it nbver rains, at lcajt so far us is 
known. The heat is.exceasive, The thermometer iaknown 
to rise to 108“ Fahrenheit, and even 110° and lbora.-whictt 
however is probably caused in part fromrthg reverberation 
of the sun’s rays from the bare racks. We are not informed 
how low the thermometer dosemp, but probably never 
much below 80°. Lower Califorfrl may consequently be 
considered Sfcie of the hottest countries of America. 

Earthquakes are«p>t known; birt'&drfejis a volhafio. near 
23itN. lat, in a group of mountains called € nitres Virgines. 

The vegetation is very scanty. The number 'of treat is 
small, but some of them are valuable, such as the mesquito 
tree, on whose leaves cattle feed when there is no grass, 
w hich hapuens very frequently. The hark of some is used 
for tanning, and others produce edible fruits, which grow 
very well in tho hot and dry valleys'Especially (iff. quinces, 
oliges, dates, and vinos, which have been introduced by 
the Spaniards. A good sort of wine is made. In a few 
places Indian corn, mandioca, and some other plants, are 
cultivated; but the produce of these spots is not suffi¬ 
cient for the cooRitmpiion of the scanty population, and 
therefore Indian corn and wheat are brought from the 
mainland and exchanged for fruit, spirits, soap, salt, pearls, 
and tortoise-shells. 

Cattle, horses, and mules are rather numerous in ptfipor- 
tion Uj the population. They pasture on the mountains 
when grass is to he found, and ul other timo^jjfood outlie 
leaves of the mosquito-tree. Hogs are still more numerous, 
and fatten upon snakes. Among the wild animals are 
wolves, fnxe.-. deer, and different kinds of gouts, of which 
one, called hrrenda, is distinguished by enormous horns, 
and resembles tho mouflon {oris Ammon) of Sardinia. 
Ground-squirrels, rattle-snakes, lizards, and scorpions 
abound. 

The mineral riches are very inconsiderable. Only one 
mine is worked, about ten or twelve miles N.W, of La Puz, 
where gold is extracted, but the metal is not, abundant. 
It is supposed that tho western declivity of the mountains 
contains a considerable quantity of minerals, but if this he 
the case, they will probably never be worked, us this part 
of the peninsula is quite uninhabitable. 

'Though Lower California was discovered by IlertUnJo 
do Grixalva irr 15“. no settlement was formed by the 
Spaniards before 1098, when the Jesuits established them 
solves here, and began to collect the wandering Indians 
into their missions, and to comevt them. Rut the popula¬ 
tion was of course very scanty, and so it is still. All tho 
inhabitants of the eighteen missions probably do not exceed 
4000, and perhaps about an equal number live out (if. the 
limits of the missions. The Indians belong to several rnbes, 
of which the Pericucs, Monquis, and Colimios are the most 
known. They speak different languages, anil go nearly 
naked. - s 

Loreto is considered the capital of Lower California. It 
stands in a valley about 2000 or 3000 feet wide, and sur¬ 
rounded by wild and sterile mountains, of which LaGiganta 
(tho giantess) perhaps rises to 5000 Icel. The valley oon- 
taius only the town, which is small, and inhabited by about 
250 persons; and two gardens, which belong to the com¬ 
munity. mid whoso fruits supply the principal article of 
trade. Its anchorage is open to the winds from N.N.VV. 
and 8.K. 

In the vicinity of La Paz, farther to the south, is a con¬ 
siderable quantity of cultivated land, and tho gold mine 
of S. Antonio. At this place fruit and vegetables of excel¬ 
lent quality are raised. Its whole population is about ‘ 
2000. The harbour of Pichiluigo, which lies near La Paz, 
is good, but only small vessels can onter it, the water 
being shallow. ‘ 

Upper California , in its western districts, which are tho 
only parts known, in some degree resembles LowerOalifospia. 
The E. boundarv-line of this country is not determined, but, 
according to the prevailing opinion of the Mexicans,-it ex¬ 
tends E. as far as tho range of the Rocky Mountains, near 
109° W. long. Its W. poifi^Cape Mendocino, ifipkout 
124° W. long. Thus this eJMIfry would extend towards its 
N. extremity (40“ N. lat) nearly 800 miles from' E, to W„ 
and nearly asomich from fjf to N. But within these boun¬ 
daries extensive a«u|(trios aro ©Wjiprised, which so far from 
bang settled by whtias, we t lly visited by them, and 
are nearly unknown to geograph s. This observation ap¬ 
plies especially to all those wide-spreading countries which 
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extend along the numerous branches of the Rio Colorado, 
to'They hare only been geen by a few feapdering missionaries, 
9 who have givewvery unsatisfactory accounts of them. Even 
the mountain-range which bounds- tKfefoasin of the Rio Co¬ 
lorado on the W. is so little known as to its extent atul direc¬ 
tion, that it emnnoi be laid down on a map. To the W. of this 
Ohain extends a sandy'datOrt, from the N. extremity of the 
Oulf of California to tbjporthern boundary of Mexico (AS* 
30'), consequently about 700 miles in length. Jits breadth 
at the southern extremity is about 100 miles, rat it grows 
wider as it advaneeVN., and may itjlsome planes be 200 
miles and fnore across. Our information is limited to tlfat 
portion of Upper California which, lying between this desert 
and the shores of the Pacific extends about 120 or 100 
miles inland. 

Tho mountain masses which constitute tho peninsula of 
Lower California extend undivided as far N. as 34° N. lat. 
to tho snow-capped peak of S. Bernardino, whose height 
has not yet been determined. North of this summit mo 
mountains divide into two groat ranges, both of which run 
N.W., and include between them the extensive vulloy of 
the Tule Lakes. The chain, which njns on the N.E. of 
the valley and divides it from the great desert, rises to a 
great height, a considerable part of it being covered with 
snow all the year round, which, between 36'’ and 57° N. iat., 
implies an elevation of about 10,000 feet above tho level of 
the iea. But, except this circumstance, we are entirely 
unacquainted with these mountains. It is supposed that at I 
38° N. lat. Wey decline to the N.E., and join the Rooky I 
Mountains in 40° or thereabouts. Tho range which ex¬ 
tends to the S.W. of the valley of tho Tulo Lakes, and 
divides it from tho seabord, has its principal chain close to 
the valley, but several ridges branch off from it to the W., 
aud thus form jP. number of longitudinal valleys, which are 
generally onfetfy moderate width. Tho most remarkable is 
that ridge which branches off near S. Ines (33' N. lat.), and 
soparat.es tho Rio Buenaventura, or the MontPrey river, 
from tin; coast. The mountains on the S.W. of the Tulo 
Lakes terminate at tho S.E. extremity of tlio bay of S. 
Francisco. 

The two Tulo Lakes occupy a considerable portion of the 
valley, extending about too miles in length, but their width 
is notjitnown. At the end of the dry season they have so 
little water, that they are fordable at sev^ptl peaces. Shortly 
after the rains, and whenever the snow on the adjacent 
mountains is molting, these lakes discharge a considerable 
volume of water by the river, which falls into the most S.E. 
corner of tho Buy of 8. Francisco ; but after the vernal 
equinox the quantity of water thus discharged is very incon¬ 
siderable. Tho mountains which enclose the valley on tho 
SAy* .seem to advance close to the banks of tho lakes ; hut 
those on’tlie N.E. are at some distance, so that u tract of 
level or undulating land lies between them. This tract 
seems to be fertile, but is not yet cultivated, no agricultural 
establishment having been formed here. 

The only settled part lies along the coast, the missions 
being hearly all within one day's journey from it. Tho 
settlements are generally not extensive, the valleys being 
in general narrow, and the mountains which enclose them 
too steep to he cultivated, though they supply pasture 
for a considerable part of the year. The most extensive 
valley is that, of S. Gabriel, which is abovo 30 miles long, 
and of considerable width to tho W., where it approaches 
the coast, and joins on each side the plains of S. Fernando 
and 8. Luis Rey. Tho mountains ore separated from the 
coast by a tract covered with low sand-hills, which in some 
xplaees extend many miles inland. 

The country about the Bay of S. Francisco seems to be 
the best portion of Upper California. Its soil is doubtless 
inferior to that of the valley of Gabriel, but the cultivable 
land occupies a much greater extent along the banks of the 
throe rivets S. Joaquin, Jesus Maria, and Rio Sacramento, 
which fall into the bay. But the settlements in this part 
ate not yet numerous. 

Uppfey California partakes more of a oold than of a war® 
climate,.- The rainy season is from November to Fe- 
ImidW&v The rain is abutnjg 
but dbcresiips in quantity ft 
seulhernrtiolt of the mfesions, 
as in the N. of Lower C|W 
milder than in the same lm_. _ 
ffea. It does n« appear that’ tfee *Tulo LakeB are ever 
severed with fee, not u frost frequent in tho valleys, though 


> in the northern district*, 
IWhcr S.: at 8. Diego, the 
probably no raia*t all fells, 
The winfer is much 
de on thoE. coqgt of Aroe- 


the surrounding heights aro covered tmh snow for stow 
months. The summer is very dry, bo rain falling at "nil, 
except at Monterey, where there ara sometimes, but rarely, 
slight showers. The heat is great, and the thermometer 
probably risen fe arid more ; but exact observations are 
wanting. On the banks of the Rio Colorado, at the ex¬ 
tremity of the sandy dflSpt, Dr. Cwlter observed the ther¬ 
mometer rise to 14(r in mo open air. 

The surface of Uffcer California being mostly covered 
with rocky mountains contains a very small proportion of 
arable land, btlt where the soil is arable it is usually rich. 
Maize and wheat are extensively cultivated: tho former 
yields from seventy to eighty-fold, and the latter about 
sevonteen-fold. Vi|tes, und all, kinds of fruit-trees that 
have been tried, thrive remarkably well, though they .are 
sometimes destroyed by the locusts, which appear fe {treed 
along the coast in tho sand-hills, und aro carried inland by 
the strong N.VV.'wtnds. Most of thy vegetables of Europe, 
especially the leguminous vegetables, grow Well about the 
Bay of S. Francisco. 

Black cattle form tho principal article of produce. Though 
they were brought to California only seventy^oars ago, in 
1827 tho missions possessed 210,000 branded cattle, and it 
was supposed not less than 100,000 unbranded. About 
00,000 aro annually killed, and tho hides, which ore s#Ht>d, 
form tho principal und nearly the only article of export. 
Sheep are also numerous, but wool has not yet been ex¬ 
ported. Horses and mules arc only reared so far as is re¬ 
quisite for the consumption. Among the wild animals two 
are remarkable, the beremla, anil an animal of the tleer kind, 
which is distinguished by its great .size, largo horns, and 
great swiftness. . 

In minerals Upper California is not. rich. A smaff silver 
mine was fqgnd 15, of 8. Ines, but it has been abandoned. 

In one of the rivers l'alhng into the southern Tule Luke 
some gold has been found, but as yet in very small quan¬ 
tity. 

Humboldt estimated the population of the missions of 
Upper Californio, according to official documents, at 13,600, 
at the end of the last century ; the number of whites was 
then very small. Since that time groat changes have taken 

f ilace, and Dr. Coulter thinks the number of the white popu- 
alion cannot fall short of (1000, but at the same tune h% 
states that the aboriginal tribes are rapidly decreasing. Ac¬ 
cording to other accounts however the number of the eon- 
verted Indians amounted to 21,810 in 1824. 

According to the missionaries, not less than seventeen 
different languages are spoken along tlio coast between 
S. Diego and 8. Francisco. Langsdorf found that the 
country about the Bay of 8. Francisco was inhabited by 
seven different tribes. The converts at that mission, though t 
amounting only to about 1500, consisted of individuals* 
collected from twenty different tribes, speaking fiyferynt , 
languages. 

There are in this country four presidios, or military esta¬ 
blishments, in each of which a small number of soldiers is 
placed, under the command of an officer. Each of them. , 
has to protect a certain number of missions, the number, of 
which at present is twenty-one or twenty-two. Each mis¬ 
sion contains a church, the dwelling-houses for twb or three 
monks, some public buildings for the preservation of agri¬ 
cultural produce, utensils, and tools, and the houses of the 
converted Indians. Tho unmarried women aro kept in 
separate houses, whero they aro occupied with spinning, 
weaving, and other manual work. Besides these missions, 
there are other places called pueblos (villages), in which 
invalid soldiers are settled with thoir families, and gain their' 
livelihood by cultivating the ground, 

The chief places are 8. Diego, with a good but not deep 
harbour, whence large quantities of tallow and salted hides 
ate exported ; Monterey, the seat of the governor of Upper 
California, on a large bay, having good anchorage; and 
8- Francisco, on the bay of that name, which is very spa¬ 
cious, and front N.E, to S.W. extends upwards of sixty 
miles, with an average breadth of about twenty. ( 

To the N. of the Bay of S, Francisco, and at a distance of 
about ninetytniltjB, is the harbour of Bodega (38° 30'N. lat.), 
where tho Russians formed an establishment in 1812, called - 
Ross, (Veuegus, Hut. of Californ. ; Humboldt's Essay; 
Hardy's Trav.; and Dr. Coulter in tho London Geogr, 
Journal, vol. v.) “ a * 

The Bojanv of Califoritia i« not much imown nWfcBars 
however to bo of a very peculiar character, Xhe fellow- 
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»$, -emarKg ipply nearly altogether to Upper California, by a nickname said - * to have been, given lhn 
Some noble pines., Specially one called Pinus fiabiniana, associates. "The wnrd$£’uftjgM/d is <^ired IVon 
with hard woody cone* of an unusual sire, have been dis- kind of shoe, Which was WTO by the eonnn«rf 'S( 
eiiverod there : and herbaceous plants are in some instances which he frequently ^pre -himself ity'O'rder tt) 
strikingly different from those of any otlior country. Large affections. (Tacit., Ann., i. 41. 09.) The tralftini 

fc__ 1_ __ ^ _•II.. __..1.1 L...... i li£.. iikJl. 


strikingly different from those of any other country. Large affections. (Tacit., Attn. % i. 41, 60.) The trajftjpg tfOTBdiU-. 
numbers of PofemoniateiB, especially beautiful species of cation which would have been suited to his rank appear,to 
Lcptosiphan and Gjliarfomc clIWous plants belonging to have been neglected. Caligula oply devoted (limSeff to 
the genera Nemoplula and F.nunenanthe; several new ge- observing the feelings and courffllfSie favour of Tiberius. 


the genera Nemoplula and Ennnei^nthe; several now ge- ^serving the feelings and eourffpl the favour of Titfam*, 
nera of Papa veraeea,-particularly Dahdromeeon. which is a and by artM and unremitting attentions, he so f*p|uc£ieded 
Bhrub (!) looking like a Cixtus; many kinds of Esclisehol- in ingratiawig himself with (lie emperor, t.ha& by-wfe soon 
trio, of Lupinus, of Pentsteinon ; an Ond^raccous plant, promoted to responsMc offices of sttfflS* The uncertainty of 
intermediate as it were between an Epilobium and a succession which followed the deallftof Tiberius, whewr'a* 


tl by artM and unremitting attentions, he so f*e succeeded 
ingratiaWig himself with tlie emperor, t.ha& hy ( -w& ipon 


Fuchsia, the Zauschncria Californica of Pfesl; and, finally, put to death probably by one of Caligula's faveilfttes' (Ttw. 
several kinds of Caloehordfc, Uyclobffl|ira, Calliprora, tiro- Ann., vi. JO), together with the general popularity which 


diwa, and other bulbous plants, stamp tue vegetation with a Caligula himself enjoyed, afforded him a favourable 01 
character quite unlike that of any other part of America. tunity of succeeding to the sovereign power^A.i). 87). Jlis 
CAlAFOHN1 A, GULF OF, which was first visited by government began well, and wkii symptoms, of'- $reat 
Hernando do Grixalvajp 1534, extends along UictV. coast clemency: he sot at liberty all The state-prisoners,, dis- 
of America, between the mainland and the peninsula of con raged informers, and promised the senate that he would 


d by government began well, and widi symptoms. oF §reat 
•oast elemenev: he set at liberty all The state-prisoners,, dis- 


Californiu, beginning on the S.; between Cape Palmo in act with the utmost moderation : he augmenled AbS powers 
Califormrf’fajwnt 23° 1 O') and the port of Magadan on the of the magistrates, and at least apparently curtailed his own. 
tiiuitilatid (nlwlft 2jJ° .'to'), nnd extending N.W. to the mouth Soon afterwards he assumed the consulship, and,chose tor 
of the Rio Colorado (32° N. lat.). Its length is above 700 his colleague his uncle Claudius. During his consulship, 
miles, and its breadth varies between 150 and 40 nnles. To Caligula gavo many instances of mildness and generosity : 
the N. of 27“ it is hardly more than 80 miles across at any among other things, he restored the Kingdom ft Com¬ 
plete. niagene, which Tiberius had reduced to a Roman province. 

Its W. shores are in general rocky and high, except to to Antiochus, son of the former king. Alter abont#Bij£ht 
the N. of 30', where the coast is sandy awl flat. This low months, he fell ili, and the utmost anxiety was shown in 
coast continues on the E. side of the gulf to the island of inquiring for his health. His recovery was hajfcd’-wiiisTiov. 


Caligulabobiune 
hi* cstravagirtice 


Tiburou, where it begins to be somewhat higher, and con- Hk> conduct, however, was soon changed. Calieula bobiune 

Unties so as far as tho mouth of the Rio Yaqui. From this addicted to intemperance and cruelty, and hi* estravagiftiee 

poinfcfi the vicinity of Punta Arrioifes the coast is again knew no hounds. He took upon himself tho highest titles.' 

At the Punta Arrioifes it is rocky, and of honour, nnd even had temples erected and sacrifices 

Between this rape and the port of Mazat- offered to him as a god. It seems probable that his graml- 

nte height, but in general not rocky. mother Antonia died by Ins orders. Aecgijtog to Dion 

ins pearl-fisheries. At tho end of the six- Cassius, he frequently visited the priso>W«nrpersnn, atill' 
ginning of the seventeenth century a great ordered all the captives, untried, guilty or not, to be thrown 
Be pearls were collected, hut this branch to wild beasts. Sometimes he would order a number of the 
legan to decline, and was almost entirely spectators to he seized and thrown among thorn, alter having 
rent reasons were assigned for this cir- had their tongues cut out, that their cries mightdiot interrupt 


nointMK the vicinity ol i'uiita Arricifes the coast is again 
iow timt sandy. At the Punta Arricifes it is rocky, and 
lined with cliffs. Between this rape and the port of Mazat- 
lun it is of moderate height, but in general not rocky. 

This gulf contains pearl-fisheries. At the end of the six¬ 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century a great 
limp bar of valuable pearls were collected, hut this branch 
df industry soon began to decline, and was almost entirely 
neglected. Different reasons were assigned for this cir¬ 


cumstance, but we now know the true one. The pearl-beds his ferocious delight. Old age and weakness rather at- 


were in a short time so exhausted or destroyed, that at pro- tr.ic.tcd than averted Iris cruelty. He even, put to depth 
lent it does not pay-the cost of bringing them up. Tho Macro, who luid been the mentis of his elevation, mid his 
whole annual produce probably does not much exceed tool, wife with him. /Afavomite horse, Inn tutus, lie ftdT with 
The pearl-banks are all s.tuated along the high coast of gilt oats and fleltSbus wines: he appoinled him a great 
Lower California, and none of them occur to the N. of number of attendants, and treated him with the most absurd 


Rome contented himself with an ovation.. Itik said til at 
Caligula had a design to destroy the works if HotuajvV’irai], 
and Livv. - ' f : ; 




38° 30'. Salt is found in a lake on the island Del Carmin, attentions. Ho erected abridge over the sea from Baim to 
w^jch lies to the S.K. of the mission of Loreto in California. Puteoli, on which he rode along, enjoying trie sight of 
The island is uninhabited : hut the inhabitants of Loreto numbers of persons drowning under his order. He made 
Mid the other missions go there to collect it and to take it. great preparations for a war against, the Germans, and 
mainland. crossed the Rhino with a large army, but returned without 

seems to be plentiful, and among them are some having seen a single enemy. He invaded and Wujtt&yed 
'enormous size, which are much dreaded by the Gaul, hanishod his sisters Agrippina and Lisin, jfsf-tMulsd 
poarPSltvers. These are especially tho meros, tmtarerns, that lie was going to invade Britain, hut rctunicd.-td'teKhc 
^ndAfle sharks. The sharks, as well ns seals, are most nu- had got a few miles out to sea, opd then on hironiyfcefn 
.’Tiierous to the N. of the i-land of Tiburon. Turtles and Rome contented himself with an ovation,. It is. said mat 
."tortoises also ahm ml, principally along the shores of the Caligula had a design to destroy the works of Hotooy^VjP'Sl.li 
Ajimklid N. of Tiburon, where the shells of tho latter are and Livy. - 1 ' ' 

Reeled by the Indians. The aborigines who inhabit these 

cBSsts avail themselves of the abundance of fish, hut the -j-q* fgqrv'7'^-. ^—r— 

vvhite inhabitant* entirely neglect this branch of industry. -r 

The sea at tho entrance of the gulf is much frequented by jma5> /Y IB'bvferkink 

tho spermaceti whale, and on that account is annually J WS 1^1 yv , // fit Kt 

visited by a. few English and American vessels. I /fJrlftAl 

The S. portion of the gulf is'visited by a few foreign |!®u Go ^ 

v^^cls, which supjily tho State of Occident?, and espe- lkS T* / 

* caRly Sonora, with European goods, and take the produce 1 (\/$ IvC 

of its copper-miitcs to China. These vessels go princi- )M Ynt <&,SI !/ 

pally to the harbour of Guavinar N. lat.). The same f —’^^7 \jg b/M[ $$§[ / 

partof the gulf is also navigated bv a few Mexican ves- 

jjels,'which carry Indian corn and ntai/o to California, in rj pVCCJi -a »<^ - 

exchange for the produce of tho peninsula. A few trttnll . 

vsKsels are employed in the pearl-fishery. The northern [lirit. Mm. Actual size. Bronaa. 450*raiin.] ‘ ^ 

)x)rtion of the gulf is seldom visited, the coasts being only After a reign of three years, ten months, and ctgliufoys 
inhflIlitetTby wandmmg tribes, who have nothing to offer in and in the d'Jth year of Ins ago. Caligula was murdwed hv a 
exclfbige. The navigation it. the gulf is entirely imer- band of conspirators, headed by Cassius Cbffire*,*jkmne 

ru|»d in the month of September by die terrible hurrictffies A.n. 41. (Sueton. in vil., c. CBA The -i--vf-^r |) M || * 

, called cordonazos (gales), which blow at that time with is pretty accurately given MBenneit (Dk /r,1v*Llw Mp rn .. n 
^reat violeivmj (Hardy's Travels.) that nature seems to havuitltendei to show iiOTWmstanOOi 

CALmffiflu CAliJS C/ESAR, the fourth of the of CahgntooW mudv hann’can be done b^TgreS 
KaeBart emoarazs. son of Germanicus and Agrimnna. was vines l A»<rinNi attack erfAhlzsiit Vvrvutne _ 


A n. 41. (Sueton. in vil., c. GjU) The characleraf tliijrJfeiH'ror 
is pretty accurately given hjj lkiiieca (De iayt 

that nature seems to hava'Tfitended to show iiWWmtstanpfc 
of Ualigujtehow mudv-harm can be done by*the greatest 
vices leagued •Kdtfe 'ffie greatest q)ower. Perhaps the true 
explanation of his pfo&#ings is that he was insane. 
Caligula had several wives, but he left tio children behind 
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Mns. Actual size. 

After a reign of three years. 


Bronze. 4« ! W grains,j 


r ieror 
says 
mstatgj*. 
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, hitrf. * The medal which in here given dbwtains on (he 
, itvime the names qf his Wreo, sillers—Agrippina, (after- 


raed-as to the right of sucreedihg him m the corn mami. over 
the faithful, and s' "eral Mohamraedta dynasties assumed 

1 ■'* " *' *■'■' . ; **■' 1 " ' a Fatimide 

in Sptrhi, 

wn,upf |j|'> uju . —, ww, ,*» »v-t Tv"-/ - ’ ' —i'—t ol the 

GJJU'GOS ((Zoology*, A genus of Pascilopodous crasta- Abbasides of Bagdad. r Tfr e worsen. its usual acceptation 
coans, separated by Mnllerfin whioli IiBtreillo'aiid Lamarck ’ ’ * 


incladc the genus'PaUpWis ofLeach, but which Desmaregt 
pJ»e«LuU[ttkr tile fourth Itubdivision or race of PuMilnpoiIa: 
vup tpEfticU havc/ourtoen (her, otohicMBio six an¬ 
terior are unguicuWKd, the fifth pai® being bifid with tho 
'last,joints fringed wfjh-iino hairs ill tho form of cilia. 

' 8Gtati4itt pUaraoter.: body depressed, Raving its anterior 
pardon eoveifed by a membranous shell in the form of a 
shlad, narrowed posteriorly. Abdomen narrower, of un 


elongated oval or nearly square shah 1 '/ ami terminated by 
two < elongated antenme-Uke processes cylindrical and 
simple. There are tworsmall conical antennio situated on 
the anterior border ol the head, and directed laterally, and 
at the-internal base of these are placed the two distant eyes. 
Beneath the head there is an obtuse beak. 

tbdigus, .together with argulus. and oilier of its con¬ 
geners of tho family Siphonostomata. are commonly known 
among the fislienncn as fisli-lice. But cahgus is without 
the cupping-glass-like suckers, by which argulus adheres 
to its slippery Supporters; and the hooks of the anterior 
painter feet are the principal organs by which the former 
4i#tds on to the fish. 

S^ony naturalists have considered the tubular elongated 
•nntehneB-liBa processes of the posterior extremity of the 
body of ealigus as ovaries or oviducts; and M. Surrirav 
goes so far as to say, that having crushed these two pro¬ 
cesses in a Ojiligun elongatus (?) which is very common upon 
the gill-cover of tho gar-fish ( Kso.c Belonc ), lie extracted 
many tramau Ba nt and membranous eggs, each inclosing a 
living laituMpry .different from tho parent. But Latreillv 
evidently considers that there must have been somo mis¬ 
take, observing that, he has frequently found the eggs be¬ 
neath the posterior and branchial feet, but never in those 
tubes; and -that such elongated oviducts are only seen in 
females, which deposit their-eggs in holes or deep cavities, 
a habit which does not belong to caligus. Midler and others 
haw* remarked that these crustaceans raise and agitate 
thcsttffippciiriages; and Lalredle agrees with the elder and 
younger Jurines in thinking that they •muster to respira¬ 
tion, like the appendages at tho end of the abdomen of 
Apus [Binoculux]. 

We select as an example CaliQun Miitleri, w inch is found 
upon tho common cud, Morrhua vu/garts. 



f ‘ [Caligus MuU«ri, vlow of back,] 

CALIPH. CA'LIPIIAT. Caliph, properly Khalifah, 
is an Arabic word which primely denotes a deputy, iieu- 
tenant, or vicegerent, hut is generally used in a more limited 
sense, as the title of certain dynasties of Mohammedan 
soverdignp, regarded a* the successors and representatives 
of thpJtrabian prophet Mohammed. It was first adopted 
Ejlqkv, tho immediate successor of Mohammed, and, 
’ ftb Emir-al-Mumenfn, ‘ tho commander of the 
a tinned for seven ’ 

■-line of Mohum 

.—ftbio, KhilAfttt) ishi 

i pf the line of sovereigns ckl 
Seal sense, for the extent i ‘ . 

Ihiion. Dispute arose soon ffft, 



vines to he the title of 
sovereigns, Tho word 
as-k'giMKsd desig- 
in a geo- 
suhjgg, to their 
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is however confined to t^lEasterrmynasty of Muhammedan 
pnaces, It does not enter into our plan here ttf attempt a 
sketch of the Listoryo*f the caliphtdpfor which wo refer our 
readers partly to general articles, such as Omayyadks, 
Ann asides, PxTiMtDKs, and -partly to the biographical 
notices of distinguished individual Caliphs, such as Ann 
Be aa, Am, Harun.M amun, See. We confine ourselves, on 
tho present oocasiouftO a few ridparks on the administration 
of the empire, and on its division into provinc.es. 

Tho Prophet had cujouicd Ins followers to sptpad the 
ncvvly-egtablislied luligion by waging war against those who 
refused®) adopt it. This command, and the spftil with 
which it was obeyed by the fanatic,!£cal of the Aral*#, «8rta- 
hlished, within one century after the app&ktance of Moham¬ 
med, an immense empire, extending irota Vile Pyrenees to 
the Indus, and uniting a motley variety oftflfiatiuus by tlio 
profession of one uniform orued, and undpr lho authority of 
a sovereign at the same time spiritual and temporal, the 
caliph. Tho power and splendour of llic empire reached 
its greatest height during the latter part of the eighth and 
the beginning of the ninth century of our mra, under the 
caliphs Mansur, Ilaruti-ul-Kashid, and Mamun [Abba- 
si oks] : vve may date its deelme from the commencement 
of the tenth century, when many Mohammedan dynasties 
sprung up in different parts of the empire, who shook|>fF 
tlieir allegiance to the common sovereign ; and evoataruhin 
the capital and the provinces that continued faitB®, the 
authority oOhu caliph was diminished in consequence of the 
influence pShned by the Knur-al-Otnara, the commander of 
tho Turkish body-guard. 

Ibn Khaldun lias preserved a memorandum of the annual 
revenue which tho treasury of the ealrphat derived tom 
tho several provinces of the empire during tho reifljji %f 
Mamun (a.d. 8lit—833). We subjoin a translation of ibis 
document, bucIi as we find it in a Mauritame MS. of lbn 
Khaldun's prolegomena in the British Museum. (MS. No. 
9574, fol. 162, verso. Sec.) ^ 

The table begins with two provinces, tho names of which 
vve are unable to understand : the revenue derived from 
them is stated tube 37,780,000, and 14,800,000 dirhems. 
Tho other provinces arc us follows:—1. Ncjran, 200 striped 
giumeats. 2. Sintuii, 240 pounds {rot/) of terra sigdlila. 

Kesker, 11,000,000 dirhems. 4. Provinces along tho f 
Tigris, 20 , 800,000 dirhems. 5. Holwan, 4,800,000 dirtiBnus., 
ft. Ahwnz, 25,000 dnhems, and 30,000 pounds (rqtfj, btW 
sugar. 7. Pars, 27,000,000 dirhems, 30,0(10 bottles 
of rose-water, and 20,000 pounds qf currants (o(j|bttg}S)i* ’ 
sahib al-ustiitd). 8. Kerman, 4,200,000 dirhems, o'JJBtnen, 
500 rulios. 10. SeUwan, -100,000 dirhem’s. 11. SlSf.antl, 
neighbouring provuuea, 1 1,500,000 dirhems, and 150 pouud^y 
of aloe-wood. 12. Segestan, 4,600,000 dirhems, 300 w*n«rt 
gated robes, and 20,000 pounds of sweetmeats. * 

san, 28,000,oOO dirhems, 2000 bars ( rnhar ) of moltemai®*, 1 * 
4000 baggage-horses, 1000 slaves, 27,000 robes, .(Hid 30W) 
pounds of balsam ( ihlUej , Myrobalunus Chebula ?). 14. Jor- 
jan, 12,000,000 dirhems, and 1U00 pieces (shohkat) of' 
silk. 15. Kumis, 1,500,000 dirhems, and 1000 bars of silver. 
10. T abort stall and Denyawend ( ?.), 0,300,000 dirhems, 600 
carpels, 200 garments (n csiyut), 500 robes, 300 towels, 300 
jOmdt (?j. 17. Rei, 12,000,000 dirhems, and 20,000 pou 
of honey. 18. Hamadun, 11,800,000 dirhems, 1000 poullj 
of preserved fruits, and 12,000 pounds of lionoy. 19. Tlie 
country between Basra and Kufa„ 10,730,000 dirhems. 
20. MSsindtin, Mibrjfin, and the district of tho mountains, 
4,000,000 dirhems. 21. Shelirer.flr, 6,000,000 dirhems- , 
2?,.Mosul and its territory, 24,000,000^}irhems, and 20,000 
pcftltids of while lionoy. 23. Aljezirah, ami the ( prm mles 
along the Euphrates pertaining to it, 34,000,000 dirhems, 
24. Alcrbijau, 4,000,000 dirhems. 25. Kcrkh, 30B,o«0 dir¬ 
hems. 26. Ghilan, 5,000,000dirhems, 1000 slaves, !2,l'ff|lca- 
thfifn bottles of honey, 10 rohsw uf honour, and 20 gai ni‘tt(»t»,jr 
1%, Anaenia, 13,000,000 ditTOuns, 20 carpets, 200 mult*, 

30 robes of honour, and two other articles wlujj) wo cannot^ 
make out. 28. Kinnesrhi, 400 , , 000 *dit«irs, aim 1000 loads 
of currants (or raisins?}. 29. X)aniascus^420,000 dinars. 
30.TJ| dtjjrict along the river Jordan, Ofi.OOp-diHSprs.. 
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alestise, 370,000dinars,’&nd 300 po#ids of'ctrtunM 
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s# (appearances) W«b their relative position* 
would be complete^ ip twelve hours, and theft 
’JSext it to ament thanpnufli euoh a coinci- 


(ePiraising ?). S2. Egypt, 1,920,000 yfinaw. 33, Y«ne$, ( possible pAare# (appearances) wjiah their relative poi 
870,000 dinars’, besides the ^goj 's noticed ifteler*. No. 9.J opuld pp*seift would be cptnplete^f ip t^lve hours, ant 
34. Ilejaz, 300,000 dinar*, 34, ark’d, 1,000,000 dirhems* begin ugaii). |Kext it is evjdent tlwripbugl* *uoba < 
3 #. Africa, 13,000,onO'll’irhjpns. .. donee of sun, moon, Wf nao#rsnodb* npffsr 

Of the mannw inllfciob'the gayerMneift oFAlie caliphs period elapsed hptweSh tWepodfk.at '"which. .tf# 
was organised W6 can as yet forin but a very imperfect very near to each othpr will prose a sueoessjon of <h 
idea, since no Arabian WstoriarfAas left us any connected which will.acariy b* repeated “ with nearly tbf 
account. di it, and'we must glean our information from circumstances, in tho next such _ ’ -j 

what we find incid^ttully montioned. The caliph is *Tho cycle of Melon was coraposdTOf i|35 limgjM 
at the sanSb tirao the supreme pontiff and the temporal periods froiif new amon to new nioon,4fontalj4nflj|Sp8jM 
sovereign of tho empire,’and from this twofold capacity more than 255 rlvmutions from a nlftte to tneaaaft 
Ibn Khaldun deduces tj)° ^ ve principal duties incident to again, about 254 complete sidereal revolutions!’ of the'] 


de' nftftir t|kp jtjftoe, ttu * 
at "which 4he three are 
a sueoessjoh of ePSpsea 
with nearly thftpUM 


a cycle of Melon was composed 1 "pf 235 
Is froiinew (BApu to new nioon,4fentalrt£n 




the caliphat. viz., prayer, administrati^ft: of justice, the and 0940 daj s, or a few hours more than 1 i 35®* 

passing of fetwaa («. *, the-.decision oftmatiers under dis- may he called a first approximation, and ittfinRil^-^B 1 
puto which are not provided for by existing laws!, war ciontly exact for finding Easter. w;-. 

against the infidels, and the maintenance of order and Oalippus observed that a moro correct period might be 
sseurityrin the interior of the state. The caliph is the formed by taking four times Ihe period of Meton, fill but 
ifit dm as first priest of the ntnpftu, conformubtji to the one day, or 27,759 days, or voryftpeurly 76 years. ^T^ig 
example given to Mohammed, who used to wrlto public period contains 940 complete lunations, 1020, nodulTjeVo- 
prayers before tm assembled cojjjgrogat ion of bis followers, lotions, and I (US complete sidereal revolutions;’ air very 
The preachers (Witis, Khiltib, Sheikh) of Ihe several nearly. The Calipptc ejele is therefore fourMetonic cycles, 
mosques, wbtf^ireach every Friday iiyhc xame of the ealiph, all but one-day. Tho analogy with the common and jeep 
are the delegates of the sovereign in this hi% pontifical eha- year will fix this in the memory. Cabppus began to reckon 


roraicd by taking lour times tlie period ot Meton, aft but, 
one day, or 27,759 days, or vcry%eurly 76 -.years, -laris' 
period contains 940 complete lunations, 1020, nodaOeVo- 


are the delegates of the sovereign in this hi% pontifical cha¬ 
racter. A® supremo judge of the empire, the several cudts 
are his responsible ministers, and the appointment of the 
latter is oiio of his principal duties: Omar is the first caliph 
of whom wo find it njpntioned that ho appointed three eddis, 
at Medina, Basra, and Kufa. The passing of fetwas is the 
offic^fcf a separate class of judicial functionaries, tin- mit-fl's. 
In his duty of extending the fault of Mohammed by u aging 
War against tho infidels, tho caliph is assisted by the emirs, 
to whom ho intrusts the command over tho army and autho¬ 
rity to conclude pence with the enemy : with these powers 
the governorship over conquered provinces is often united. 
Appointments of this nature can be traced uftwar back as 
the time of Mohammed, with whom likewise originated the 
custom of bestowing a banner (sanjdk) upon the person, in 
token of his office. For tho purpose of maintaining order 


year will lix tins m tin: memory. Uayppu® began, to reckon 
his cycles from the new moon next following the summer 
solstice of the year b.c. 330, being tho cotntnoncemeitt of the 
3rd year of the 112th Olympiad, a.u.c. 423, Juliati period 
4381, mra of Nulxmassar 418. 

CALIXTUS, or KALI.I ST US, 1., one oi the early W*b0ps 
of Rome, succeeded Zeplivnnus a.d. 219, and died ip ,223. 

a is known about lum ; some say lie suffered martyr¬ 
dom, hut this is doubted by others. * One of the Roman 
catacombs, or subterraneous cemeteries, was named after 
him. 

CALIXTUS II„ son of William Count of Burgundy, 
succeeded in the see of Rume Gclasius II. ftp 1119, and died 
in 1124. 

CALIXTUS III., Alonso Borja, a Spaniard anil bishop 
of Valencia, was made pope after the death of Nicholas V. 


and security in the interior of the empire, the Abb.tsido 
caliphs (as well as those of Spain) established a body of 
guards, called the shorta, which was placed under the 
command of a judicial functionary, and hod cbiollv 
to watch over tho <j»luu execution of tho decisions of 
judges. 

The two chief personal prerogatives of tho caliphat (and 
of sovereignly in Mohammedan countries generally) me, 
the right of the caliph to have his name struck on the 
cqinago of the empire, and to lum: it mentioned every 
Friday in the public prayers by the Khiitibs or preachers 
thioughout the country. In the history of Mohammedan 
Asia we find considerable importance attached to these two 
igalfenahlo concomitants of sovereignty : they arc the tacit 
expvgssion of (lie public recognition of a new sovereign on 
his accession to tho throne, as well as the sign of upon lebel- 
lion on (lie part of a usurper, if either party ha= his name pru- 
tdaimed from t 1 -; puipits in the mosques or inscribed 
on thi: coinage of tho realm. (Joseph von Hammer, Die 
LpA^rvenejltung wilcr dent Chalifalc. Berlin, 1835. 
ecu *’ 

( Aid FRITS, C A LIPPI C PERIOD. Cabppus, of 
Cyzici.s lived about 330 years B.c. He is said to have 
been ii utsciplu of Plato. lie observed at the Hellespont, 
mid is said to have detected the error of the Mehune 
eyrie by means of a lunar eclipse which happened six year) 
before the death of Alexander. A’ery little more is known 
of him, and that little not worth stating, 

V Tlie meaning of the Ca/ippir. period may he briefly 
stated ns follows. Suppose n perfectly central eclipse of 
tho moon to a spectator at the earth's centre, that is, sup¬ 
pose tho centres of the sun and moon, and tlie junction of 
lhafinnoii's orbit with tho ecliptic, or the node, to he all at 
tuo same point of .die visible heavens. The revolutions of 
these three pointsixhe sun s centre, the moon's centre, and 
th*,mdon’fl node, would then begin, and a whole cycle of 
eclipgps Would taka place, in u manner depending upon the 
relative motions of the three, until such time as tho same 
phenomenon, papaely the central lunar eclipse, again hap¬ 
pened ut the watts' node. After this, the cycle of eclipses 
would rocoHwnence in the same order, because all tho eir- 
‘cumslancesTTC raotifcgum which eclipse®’depend are recom¬ 
mencing. Thus if tHs'Second-haud of a watc.h wero 
on the same pivot ns the minute and hour hand, 

' would all he together at twelve oftlock, and all the 
d-: , 


in 1455. He endeavoured to form a general league of tho 
tUirEtian princes ugam«l the Turks, m onler to-save Con-, 
stnnlinople. lie died in 1458, and was Succeeded by. 
Pius 11. CalixUis was maternal undo to Roderi* Ismtfeoli 
Borja, w hom ho made cardinal, and who became aftQlrWPds 
pope Alexander V1. 

.There was another Calixtus, an antipope, who assumed 
the title of Calixtus 111. in the schism against pope Alcx- 
aiuler III in the twelfth century, lint afterwards submitted 
anil resigned his claim. 

CALLA, a genus of plants belonging to (lie Apim tribe, 
the mu.-t remarkiibln species of which, C, iF.ihioptcdl is-now 
referred to Rich hum v. 

( ALLAN, partly in the barony of Keifs mid partly in 
the barony of Shillcloghor in the conntv of Kilkenny in 
Ireland, a decayed borough 80 English miles S.IS.K. ftym 
Dublin and S miles from Kilkenny citj-. Llallnfi formerly 
retmned a member to the Irish parliament, and at (he lime 
of the union George 1-ord Callan received -15.000/. eompen- 
S. 1 I 11111 An the loss of the borough. Tho corporation consists 
of a sovereign, freemen, anil burgesses, whose chief revenues 
arise from some very obnoxious tolls on all provisions enter¬ 
ing tho town. A loan court is held here every Monday, 
with jurisdii lion to the amount of 40.v.; but there is dStlRr 
gaol nor bridewell, nor any charitable institutiaariwitli 'tho 
except ion of 11 tree-school under the suji.'i'intctalcnce of a 
committee. The population arc principally Roman Catholic, 
mid in the parish, town, and liberties amount to .6111, 
milking 1205 families, of whom 530 ore chiefly employed fn 
agriculture, 349 in trade or handicraft,, and 246 not included 
in cither (lass, hut chiefly paupers. The streets are un- 
paved, and the mail-coach is allowed twelve TmmttCf extra 
in passing through. There is 110 inn in the town$md the 
state of poverty in which many hundreds of the inhabitant® 
exist is truly frightful. On* a mountain near the town is a 
stone hearing an inscription in Ogham characters which-has 
been the subject of much dispute among Iristiauriqua- 
rinns. Callan is the property of Dn-d Clrfden. yffiportt 
<>f Commissions on Municipal Corporations'in Ireland; 
Ingiis's Irrlitid in 1634.) »*■ 

C A LLA'O, on the coast4f Peru, in South , fea, is (he 
sea p(u-t uCI.iiiia, from which it is 7 miles die? by a gojfefc 
level routf^ttidMoq each side by trees. Tho hav i® formed 
by the id** of Sou. laoretfzo att| Fronton, and a low «t»dy 
point priding from the main, between which bff.vever 
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— - *—*-—' then appeared. He died November « # wpt 

The preceding dgfaa and fact* are from Lelatrae, Bihh <ig. 
Aslron., p. 80SI>' The short account there given has been 
furnished verbatim by a#* anonjagohs writer to the Bwg. 
Univ., without ttmfe 
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"they were scoured by a boom across, and it 
feottf'Bit situation that Lord Cocliraue so gallantly cut 
outHne Esmeralda Spanish frigate. There is always a 
hvtnff surf on the lieacli, and to live southward of Callao 
point landing is seldom practicable, hut within the mole 
.hurt* may always with safety und case. Ships may 
obtain Water from a small rivulet which runs through Col- 
!ao «ftd discharges itself within the mole, but the water is 
not.good; it turns black, and lias an unpleasant taste. 
Supplies of all sorts may he had in abundance*—meat, live 
stock, vegetables, and fruit, cocoa, sugar, and spirits ; but 
wood is vetf scarce. 

Tim increasing commerce of Lima causes a corresponding 
influx 8f vessels rrotn Europe into Callao bay, besides which 
there.is great traffic with the other states of western America. 

*TWt? town was originally huilt in the reign of Philip IV., 
aftd stood farther out on the point than its present site. In 
1 it wtft entirely destroyed by an earthquake, which 
demolished three-fourths of Lima itself; of tho inhubitafrts 
about foot) perished, and 19 vessels were lost, some of which 
wove thrown to a considerable distance inland. Vestiges 
of -the old town may still he seen on the point, buried in 
sand. Callgo has .been rebuilt on the same plan as before, 
but iurthnypemovod from the sea, and on a much firmer 
soil, Tho Muses are flat-roofed and slightly constructed of 
cane wicker-work, plastered with mud, cm account of the 
frequency of earthquakes, which take less effect oti such 
frail edifices. The rare occurrence of rain in Peru, and its 
generally mild climate, render substantial dwellings unne- 
ceJSitryr. Very heavy dew* at night supply the want of fci- 
tfBKhjg •showers. 

Callao itself consists almost entirely of tho forts, barracks, 
custom-house, and other government buildings; the other 
houses, or rather huts, being ohielly pulpenas (a low wine 
and chandler's shop) : but the village of Bellavixta, distant 
about three-quarters of a tniloijiSfotlVis more convenience for 
.tteiddBee, The fortifications of Callao consist of two round 
castled Connected by a curtain, and another on the point 
stretching towards San Lorenzo, all commanding the 
bay, towards Which they present a battery of above sixty 
pieces of camion, chiefly of large calibre.' e'i’ho principal 
fort was called San Philip, lmt is now named La Indepen¬ 
dence ; beneath its walls is the arsenal. Their great 
strength enabled the Spaniards to hold out long after 
Lima bad fallen into the hands of the patriots, to whom 
however they ultimately surrendered in September, 1821, 
their supplies being cut off both by land anil Rea. Their fall 
may be said to have determined the independence of Peru. 

A mile to the northward of Callao is tho river ltiinac, 
wWfeb .passes through Limn, and six miles farther is another 
riverSiJjlbld Cavabaillo. Both of these streams rim through 
a tract df-very fine sand; they arc not navigable even for 
boats; 

The titles in Callao bay aro very uncertain and irregular, 
belli#, greatly influenced, by tlm strength and direction of 
tho, wind. San Philip castle is in 12° 4' 8. lat., 77° 4' W. 
long. (Various Voyages in the Pacific.) 

CALLEI'DA, a genus of coleopterous insects of the sec¬ 
tion wihtncatippnneii and family Brachinidnt. 

This group was separated from the genus Tarns of authors, 
by Dejean, and is chiefly distinguished by tho species 
bavinSLthe penultimate joint of the tarsi bilobed. 

Dnflrds of twenty species of this genus are enumerated 
in jsljkan's catalogue, most of which aro of brilliant metallic 
colouring, tmd inhabit the hottest climates,' in both of which 
respMts they likewise difibr ffotji the typical species of 
TarnsT , ' 

„ CAL->ER. [Perth stmts.] 

, CALLET, JEAN-FRANCOIS, born #*Versailles, 
Ofateber 23, 1744. Hi* mother ^kl^tatcrl by a family tra¬ 
dition to hare been of the family 0 f Des Carter He feme 
f9 Pkii* in ]768j in 1783 he published his edition of Gar- 


dent. 


t of Callot Table* portatiyes fife Loga- 
rithraos,’ Paris. Firmin Didot, 1791)' are MH in general 
use, and arc very convenient in many respects. The loga¬ 
rithms a£ numbers orw arranged so'that, when Abe th#d 
figure (manges, the lineui which the remaining four figtflfes 
are placed falls, so that the latter ar^ippcisite to their- 
correct proceding figures*?. The logarithmic sines, &c„ are 
to every leu seconds, sexagesimal as itsuaj, the first five 
degrees being to eve *0|feecond. i 
CALLIANASSA'(Leach), a genua of macrourous de* 
capod crustaceans, the ch cite of which arc very unequal both 
in form and in their proportions. The carpus of the largest 
chela is transversal, and terms a common body with tlio 
daw; the smite joint of the other chela is elongated. The 
two posterior feet are nearly didart) lous. The external 
foliation of the lateral fins of the end of the tail isi-larger 
than the internal. The carapace is slightly elongated, 
smooth, and terminated suddenly by a small beak. Tfte 
abdomen is of considerable sire, and nearly membranous. > 
The other general characters arc those of T/ia/imliia [Tit.v- 
i.Asst!v*]<j^riK! only species known is C'al/nmw>sa eybler- 
rtuiPti, which is found on the sands of the sea-shore washed 
by the tides, on the' French and English coasts. 





tCalHanaznv mitti-miar-a) - 

tt. lute: im'diu'.c aulrnu.i. t>, Hxtnuol nntmii*. c, liiglit clislt. * 1 

CALL1ANIRA, or CALLIANYRA (Zoology), a ge¬ 
nus of Ciliograda ? established on no very sure founda¬ 
tions, by l'cron and Lcsueur. in their Memoir on tlie. jptero- 
poda, and considered by them to belong to the type of-,the 
Malucostiairut, without snll'n ieut evidence. Mot that there 
is any very satisfactory proof of the actual state of its par¬ 
ticular, organization, though there is sufficient information 
to warrant the conclusion that in its general character it 
not far removed from Berne [Hkh'ik]. Lamarck, who per¬ 
ceived this relation, stales that it was first established hy 
Pfiren, in manuscript, under tho name of Sophia ; and tho 
species described by him had, according to his jtrContit, 
a membranous gelatinous wing, divided into tvro I at go 
folioles provided with cilia on their margins. 

De Blainville, who observes that calhanira is only known 
by figures and descriptions not. very complete in thqtr de¬ 
tails, states that Slabber s figure, copied bv BruguicrcS, whs 


if Holland, and that 
ibr belonging to tho 


drawn after an Animal from the coasi 

the description was taken from anoint, .. 

waters of Madagascar; information which De Isfaiavilla 
acknowledges that he owes to Prolcssor Vnmlerhoevan. Do 
Blainville adds that M. Eschscholtz refers thorn to tw’o dif¬ 
ferent specifes. 

The following is the generic character given by De Blain- 
viHo Body regular, gelatinous, hyaline, epiindrical, elon¬ 
gated, tubular, Obtuse at tho twft extremities, and provided 
with two pair of wing-thaped appendages, which develop 
thfanselves in large foliations, add are f’ringpd wife tydoublo 
row of tibfotd^ cilia upon their edges, A jigiif'bftento- 
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[CuUimura trlploptora.] 

. c : Auj!CKn\‘M*zi-n), a genus of insects m the order 
diptera and family Ki/iyhulcr, section Athcrice.ra. This 
genus is allied to Oena oflfabrioius, and differs principally in 
1 laving the body shorter and wider m proportion, and silky. 
The second joint, of the nnlemiaj is shorter than the last, and 
forms’with it an elongated, compressed, slightly-curved 
chfo. 

, CALLICURO'MA, a genus of coleopterous insects of 
the section I.wigicofwti and family Ccrcunbyatic/\ di^tin- 
"guislved from the itlliad genera < Ceramlnj.t l'ktgn lender us, 
&<-.,) by havinglhc maxillary palpi smaller than the labial, 
and, shorter tilin'tho terminal lobe of the maxilla-. The 
pojtenur tibiae are generally much compressed. 

As in the genus centmbyx, the species ol this genus emit 
a very ,agreeable odour. 

CALLTCJITHY-S (Lmnanis), a genus of fishes belong¬ 
ing to the section Ahthimrmt Mnlm'ujih't'i/i'iavs and family 
Bilnridtr; distinguished by the species having the body 
almost entirely protecled bv four ranges of large, hard, 
scale plates: the head is also protected with plates of the 
same texture : the snout ami under surface 6f tin- body aie 
the only naked pat .t. The mouth is not deeply < left, and is 
fm-pished with four king cirri, two irom each corner ; the teeth 
are very small: eyes small, aud situated on the side of tho 
head-. 

’ Thespo'- - of this genus generally frequent rivers and 
-Streams. ! ..he eels, they can live for a considerable time out 

water, and usthey tire natives of hot climates, the streams 
which they inhabit not unfrequently Mry up : when such is 
the case they are said to perform long journeys over land, 
directing their course to some other stream. In some in- 
etarawaJln-y bury themselves in the mud. 

If«r consider" their structure, it certainly nppeaTs well 
adapted to such migrations, their large strong and bony 
pectoral tin ray being used ns a -propeller, and the large 
hafiscales, which are serrated at the edges, would not only 
trmriu a protection, but, from their disposition, would also 
help iafjropelling them through the herbage. 

’ The {anus Callimthys appears to be included in the genus 
Cattphractus of Willoughby and Ray and some others 
among the older authors. 

GAIXI'CRATES. [Parthkton. 1 
CALLICRA'TIPAS, n Spatjau o flu or who was appointed 
to succeed LysaflHer in the command of the Peloponnesian 
fleet in the 4Eg#W sea, s.c. 406, at the beginning of the 
24tl\ year of the I^^aj&Wgfcwar. Of simple, st.raigbt- 
forward-'fgjjaracter, he tras jjOt^tatrh for Lysandcr and 
.)ii%fi^if| in tjje art* of ftfeigue; and they used their Jicst 
rfenrteaVihra to perplex his plsnVJjftd fruatAo all his ope.a- 
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tWt Persian oommander-m-cliief bl _ , 
ijrattarr- Asia Mummi; and when RedBareni 
St Sardis to obtflHh supply of maltej, 
gusled by Asiatic pride, and dbrdfoony, i 
that, leaving tho ohjecj, of his journey 
he returned to Miletuay,, saying--that the 
deed miserable thus to eriugeyitf’.barbariajM 
ney, anil thdt if he lived to return homo he* would tfi 
best to reconcile the Athenians and lit® T.aeeda 
Having obtained a sum upon loan, te sailed to . 
took Me^iymiii.- by assault. The town was givgn upHo j 
luge. Callieratidas w- as'*urged to sell the citizens for slaved,' 
according to the usual practice of tlreek warfare; hyp he 
replied, that-While he had the command no Grecian citizen 
should he wade o slave. This liberal sentiment,'however „ 
did not influence Kim in regard to the Albanians ; for 
Xenophon (if there is no error in tho text) says ip th< 2 _ 
next line that the Athenians who fonnod'fhe garrhjpff w.ere 
sold. (Sou the Note of F. A. Wolff on this passage.)^ 

After this success Callieratidas met Conon, the Athenian 
connaandor, at sea; attacked him: gained a rictojy. atul " 
blockaded hint- in the harbour of Mylik-ne. Intelligence of 
this arriving’at Athens, a powerful fleet of 111) ship*’was 
equipped and manned within the space of 30 dtfys, and sent 
to the relief of Conon. Oullidhitwas left 60 ships to main¬ 
tain the blockade, and with only 120 advanced to tneefcpfe 
enemy, ’whose number was increased by reinforcements {Ran 
the allied states to 150 and upwards. Tb'fc- met 
tween Lesbos and the main land, near the Small islands 
called Argmusm. Ilermon, the master of Cullienitidaj'a 
sbi)i, recomniendod the Spartan commander to retreat, with¬ 
out hazarding a battle. Ho replied, that iftjjtie l&tre dead 
Sparta would be no worse off; but that itiwprs- base to.,, 
11The bailie was long and doubtful, bet endotl i|j£|JjV 
Complete defeat of the Lnor-dionionians, with.lhe lOXffSvLO 
ships. Callieratidas perished m it, being thrown ovdlrooam 
by the shock of his own ship against one of the enetnv, 
(Xon. Hellenics, lib. i. e. (i.) 

CALL]' Dl UM,« genus of coleopterous insects qf tho see- 
tion l.niigirornri and family Cmimhyctilce. Tufifaaical cha¬ 
racter'- : body depressed, thorax wider than th^hofd,#un dptl* 
at ll-o tides: untemiai generally shorter Ihoil %J|t£L bJfy * 
palpi rather short; the leiiinnal joint, thicker tluui^ho fyst, 
and truncated al the apex. laigsTdiort; femora sidlesIv 
iliiokeneil towards'the apex, e.-.peeialfy jnjthe malerflftibnju 
aim pie. -' *L 

Cullhlimn Bajn!u<; is .not an uneommojt inseet^i»-ttfe 
countiy : -t lives during the l.irvq state in Hr tii 
when it, e(i-urs plentifully is exceedingly (loxtnugld&i Tl 
perieel . isegtt* about throc-nuarfers of-qa-lfieh 
flattened elongate form, aud (lull black or pitcli colour^ the 
thorax is pubescent and hns two smooth glossy tiiberote^on 
the disc; the eh Ira arc furnished with’^W fascia’ (raffle or 
less distinct) of silvery w hile hairs. 1 

Instnnros have been recorded of these in sept; 
the Hr rafters ol houses, to which they are of courses, 
ingly injurious, and we have known instances when « 
feet insects, in order to effect their escape, have perfy, 
the lead with which the bonso-top was covered. 

In many of the deal palings in the neighbourhood of 
don, and elsewhere, numerous oval-shaped holes (aboSt a 
quarter of an inch in diameter) may be observed; these are 
formed by the-pc-rfeet insect of this species of uinWjum tn 
efleet their escape, having passed through the" l#rya and 
pupa'fstates within tho wood. * 

. Mr. Stephens, in his ‘ Catalogue of British Insegt^’ «nu- 
meratei thirteen species of this genus, but of thewo.tpa.iiy 
havo undoubtedly been impbrted in foreign timber. ?‘‘" 

CALLl'MAGHUS, a Greek poet, wns atrtlie height 
of his reputation a little' after the time of ths.flrsf ,Punic 
war, 264 B C. tAul. Gelk, ,xv«. 21, 41.) Wg.4gafh from 
Suidas the following, particulars- respecting hWT’ He was 
tbe son of Mesatmapwas born at Gyrene, and 

studied und« ; H4teo«ra.tos of Iadn. His wife wa* the 
daughter df. ono Euphrates, a Syracusan; he had a sister 
called Meggtifna, whpk married on* Stasenor; the off- 
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• (v. It api^an* from an epigram attributed 

to him.(J.MjmpdpfAof. Palat., vol. Up. 46C) that his grand- 
naiw|F2was also Ct®tmaem«; and the assertion 
4 W 8 that tie was the* son of B&ttus, is perhaps 
an intbroyice from his epithet Baltiades, whioh 
wajKJJi-euplained from the fact that ho believed himself 
uoseajrwfel -from the fodder of Cyrene (Strabo, p. 837). 
CM’. Ins numerous writings only some-hymns and epigrams 
rethtdn. Of his lost works, which are most quotod, we 
may ypentlon his ‘ Hecate,' a long poem (on which w§ 
refer our readers to the learned papers by NSke in t)ie 
pheinischig Museum, li. 1, and iii. 4); hi*?historical Mer 
morials, wfaiijh are also attributed to Zerioddtas (Athen. ill. 
p._ 9£) - a : Trcatisp. on Birds,’ also quoted by Alhenscus; 
aml'n' ‘ ijpt of aTl kinds of Writings’ (jr IvaZ TmvToSair&v 
miyypo^inrwr), which consisted of 180 books;. SO that he 
doubtless merited the epithet ‘ well-informed ’ (iro\A<rriup), 
Ijivbfl him by Strabo (p. 438). He wrote am invective 
uhderodme name of ‘Ibis’ against his scholar Apollonius^ 
wlio bad offended him, and the title was subsequently 
adopted by Ovid for a satirical poem of the same kind. 
[Bkoknice.] As worniighte#peot from the age and ara- 
plojffionts of Callimachus. li,is remaining poems display 
imi# more of grammatical art than of poetical imagination, 
rilifibugh thry^tire not without that kind of beauty which is 
the Result of much labour and learning. The first edition of 
tile Hymns of Callimachus was by John Lasraris, Florence, 
4to., probably printed about a.d. 1500: this edition is printed 
jn capital leftcrijfc, The latest, editions’arc that by Blotndcld, 
8yo., Loud., 18 f 5 ; and a tan all edition by Volger, Leipzig, 
lUftL'jto. ■ 

CAlSfXMO'ftPHA (Latreille), a genus of insects of the 
order Pttfsidrrpt era, section Nticturna, and family L>lbn.iiid,x 
(•Stephens). Technical, characters :—onteSmc slightly ci¬ 
liated in the males ; palpi small, throe-jointed ; legs mode¬ 
rate. the lipdcr tibim each with two pairs of spurs ; body 
slender, espflgially in the males; wings large, somewhat 
tr[at&ulMk vVtthJttB hinder margins rounded. 

OKMnl| Jac'ibtedb (the pink uiidenving), is a very 
beauprul kjtiC c6mtl»j)n fftoth : when the wings are expat.! d 
it moktairiStjttbwt-UTt igott'ftud a half in Width; the upper 
wings'OTh of,,,.* gresafeli-biack colour, with two round 
pink ftpnts at the apex, and an oblong dash of (lie same 
cold&lt'fXtc Tiding yearly the whole length of, and parallel 
to. aRjeeoete): margin. Thq underwiugs arc entirely pink 
with iho^Bfieption of the margins, which aro of I he same 
the grouHdyaoJouf of the upper wings. The head, 
thorax)* abdomen, SSld lefs arc entirely black. ‘ 

The Caterpillar of this moth is not uncommon in the neigh- 
1 lof jLondpiijihutin soino situations it is found in the 
fulance in the mouth of June, feeding upon tlio 
Re ..yogwort, and often upon groundsel. It is 
at fellow colour, with numerous slender black 
is sparingly covered with hair, The moth ap- 
the month of Mav. 

JNGTON. [CoitNWALi..] 

_„LIODON, a genus of fishes of the section Acan- 

thop&hjgii and fumily Labroides. This genus w r as sepa¬ 
rated from that of Scarus (Linn.) by Cuvier, and differs in 
the species’waving the lateral teeth of the uppesi.jaw divided 
and pointed-; tho upper jaw is also furnished with on inner 
range of.email teeth. Scarus spinidens of Quoy and di&i 
xnar&ip JBtfen as an example of this genus. [Somitjs'.I & 
CaLLTO'NYMUS, a genus of fishes of the soati 
AranUibpterygii and family Oobioida -. * ! 

The specietmf this genus arc known in England by the 
name ofDragWfcts. Their branotnta have but a single small 
opening ffiflftwl near the nape of the neek; vlieir ventral 
fins are wi®jfl separated, larger than the pectorals, and 
shunted under the throat: tlie head is obleffft and de¬ 
pressed ; the eyes are placed on tho top of the head and, 
rather cioso together: body smooth'and without sehlos: in-‘ 
tormaxillaries very protractile; te5th small, numerous, and 
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The Dragonets live at the bottom of the water, as-might 
bo supposed from the disposition of the eye. Their food 
consists of small shell fish Snd worms. They arc some¬ 
times caught bv tlio shrimpers whilst fishing. 

CALLIOPE. [Mu-ms] ^ 

CALLI RHOE (Zoology), a genus which, in tlio opinion 
of 1 )e BUiim die, was ill clinractcrmed by Peron and Levueur,. 
and lie adds that it would not lie surprising H'4t should turn 
out not to differ from Aurelia. Fsclischolt* places it under 
Ins (biirlli family. Orranidtr, of the Cnjptocarpar, whioh 
forms tlio second section of his / )/<rOj ho fa?. Generic cha¬ 
racter:—Body civc ular, diversiform, furnished with cilia or 
tentaculiform cirrhi at the circumference, very much exca¬ 
vated below, with one orifice in the midst Uf four tong 'find 
triangular appendages: ovaries four in uu”rpbcr. Of the 
two species recorded, one, Calirrhoe JiathrUma, inhabits 
the German Ocean : the other. Cal. micromema, wa» found 
in tlio South Seas. 

CALLI'STIIENES. [Aikxandpr.] 

CAI.LI'STUS ( Unw-lln, :i genus of coleopterous irfttecfj 
of the family Ilarpalid® (Mac Leay). Technical characters 
three basal joints of the anterior tarsi dilated in the males. 
Palpi with tlio terminal joint elongated, rather ovate, and 
terminate!! almost in n point. Autennoe filiform and slightly 
compressed. Labrum transverse, emarginated anteriorly., ' 
Head somewhat triangular. Thorax nearly heart-shaped. 
Body rather short and depressed. 

hut it is found almost all over Europe : it is not ii^ftmt- 
mon in France, and is found beneath stones. In England, 
it is rather scarce. 

This species ( Callistu.i lunatus) is conspicuous in the 
cabinets of British insects from its beauty. It is afiout obc- 
quarter of yn inch long, the head and umler parts <^[' the 
abdomen aro of a greenish black colouriJme thorax is red- 
■dish yellow, and the wing-cases are yellow with siX'-black 
spots, placed, two at the base, one on the disc of each elytron 
which extends to tho outer margin, and two at the »p«i: 
these spots are largo, and ocjypy about orie-htilfof tlie whole 
surface of the elytra. The tug^miiro arc blaek, with Ihe two 
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basal joints yetlovc. The leg* are Hack,’ with the base of , Horgrm, l&ir Cojnmercy, in the modeVn department of the 
&,< fisnnora and tlbiaa yellow, fire ht-adand therax are velf ' MeuWfcon 4Mb. 6th. 1673. and received the first-nidiinenis 
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C A LUTRICII A'CE /K, a stoall nat ural order of 
i ydeougglic ot y ledfmou# plan ts, consisting of a few 


r* Fanxbourg of Toul, whoTo be jU&ssad their vow$ in I$89. 
l> Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, * 1 Iff divinity engrossed his’ 
. -fime until 1704, when he was appointed sub-prior.at the 
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one-seeded carpels, cotniiued into ||ain^e pistil with two 
styles,and altogether desmuteofanyflotWeovering. Brown, 
arid many others, consMer tWWtder r Af- ed to Haloragcro ; 


i in the'^pnisunce of several abbey of Munster, in which ho apgiars to have diligently 
.nto ttsii^e pistil with two pursued his bibffetil studies. Iu^|707 he'■‘published hi 
[ anyfloiWroveving. Brown, Freneh the first volume of his commentaries ifpon IhoBible. 
Ihler rteted to Haloragcro ; In 1715 lio purchased the priory of St. Lay from the Ahhd 


nuu uiui/j *'*■*''* Mr- — h-i -i--- i —j \ » S.iii , 

but Lmdley places it near PodostemadHPrand looks upon its Morel, the king’s almoner, for a pension of 3«P0 mTe8, and 
aflinWy to outer tlicwlyledons as being of the same nature as throe years afterwards ho wag appointed abbd ofSt. Leopold 
that bornoT^I.etfma to Monocotyledons. (.Natural System ofNutmi. His priory of St. Lay was surrendered by him 


that barnalryLemna loMonocotyh 
affyUstany, second edition, p. 191.). 


when, in 1724, he was chosen abbe of Sitjones, and ho 


he travelled in their ct 
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ipany as'Hir us Florence, where a his principal works :— 

ns ingenuous nftlour, pi need him ‘ Comment,aire Lateral snr tous les livres de l'AnCiCn el 
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liruthor, whom I p met at Turin. During his jnulhful ad- Deportations and Preface,s belonging to 1»is Commentary 
ventures, as ih.i story goes, his morals wen- presorted mi- were published with 19 new Dissertations, Paris, 172(1,2 vols. 
* corrupted, by his donsl.iut pmyer that he ought gun) up a 4to. ‘ liistoira <lo l'Aucieri et <lu Nouvcuu Testamenl,' 
good man, excel in his prefessiim, and iivc to liie age of intended as au introduction to Fleury ’s Ecclesiastical His- 
loriy-three. He set out a thiul lime, with lus father’s lardy tory, 2 and 4 vols. 4(0.. and* S ntid 7.- vols. 12mo. ‘Do la 
eoiicurronco, and studied for a long time at Rome. On his Poesio ctMusique des Anciens llebreux.’ Amst. 172§y8vo. 
way bomewaids lie was detained for many yqprs by Cosmo ‘ Dietionnaire Hisloriquc. Critique, et Chrouologiquo de la 
IT. After the death of his.qmtron he returned to Nanei. Bible, enrichi d’un grand nombre de figures,yn taille donee 
married, and fixed his residence among his friends, lie qui reprcsentent les riutiquitf-s Juduiques.’ 1 Dietionnaire 
acquired considerable wealth, and ins fume was such that de la Bible,’ &n , 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 1722. 1 Supplement a 

he wlig invited to witness and perpetuate the events of the ee Dietionnaire,’ 2 vols. 4to.,Paris, 1728. Reprinted in 4 vols.. 


died March'28, 1GM, of ( omplumts incidental to the prac- loguo of the best editions of the Bible, and conihientafies 
tiettsthf his art. upon it translated by J. 1>. Oyley and J. Cal,son, with cuts. 

His invention is lively and fertile, and he had a singular London, 1732, 3 vols. folio. A new edition, to which, the 
power of onmliing a small space with a multitude of figures following work has been added, ‘ Fragments,djluslrutivo of 
and actions. He engraved both with the burin and the the Manners, Incidents, and Phraseology of the Ilply Scrip- 
needlo; but his best works are free etchings, touched with tun s, intended as a continued Appendix to taint's pie- 
the burin, deli ately exemtud, and sometimes wonderfully nonary of the Holy Bible,’ was published I.ond. if (18, 1"§()0, 
minute. There is a want of unity and breadth of ell'cct in 2 vols. 4fo. ‘ Histoire ecclesiastique et civile do la Lorraine 
some of his larger engravings, vilueh is not surprising in depuis l'entrfo de Jules Cesar dans les Gaules jusqu’il la 
one vvhiiptSid not practice painting, and engraved even fewer inert de (diaries V. Due do Lorraine ; avee les pieces justi- 
pietures than most of his puife-sinn, working <di:oily from ficalives;) la fin.’ Nancy, 1 728,4 vols. fnl. Reprinted 1745 ill 
original design--. His principal works aie the ‘Siege*,’ Stole, fid. ‘ BibhotluVjuo des F.crivnins de Lerraimi,’ 1751, 
iioovc-mentiiiiiorl. the ‘ Miseries of War.’ certain ‘ Festiv ities folio. ‘ Histuire Universelle Sacrec ct Profane,’ 13 vols. 4to. 
at Florence,’ air’ a sot of ‘Caprieci.’ (Felihieo : Puvrault.) Tins nuderiaktng Calmot did not live to finish, and, in other 
- CALMAR , or KALMAR, a town in K action (about respeefa, it is not his best work. ‘ Dissertations »ur la* Ap- 
o° -to' N. bn., and 16“ '2tt' K long.), in that portion of the pantioos des Anges des Dfinons, et des Esprits, et s/ur les 
anlicnt. pun .nee of Siiialand which now forms the political Revruaiis et Vampires de Hongrie,’ Paris, 1746, 12mo. Eiti- 
dLi-ien o' Calinar Can. The town itself is mi an island siedlen, 17 19, I 2mo: Paris, 1 751,2 vols. 12tnt>. Traitslated and 


Culled ..snihohn, in the straits, which divide the island of 
Ocland ;mm the mainland, and are called the Straits of 
('alni.ir. It is united by a budge to the suburb, which is 
(oi me continent. The suburb contains the old castle, in 
w hieli the union of Colmar was agreed to in 139", by which 
thafathroe northern kingdoms were united under one so¬ 
vereign. In one of iLs chambers the magnificent bed of 
Queen Margaret is still shown. The town is regularly 
built, but few of the houses are of stone, though there 
aw> excellent stone-quarries in the neighbouring island of 
Qeland. The most remarkable building is the cathedral, 
whi&k stands iiijjitbc middle of the great square. Calnrar 
lias ft good grammar-school, and another lor tho lower 
classes, und also institutions fir the instruction of poor 
children. The harbour is good, and thu commerce of the 
tfftvn active, though hiss so than formerly. It. exports the 
produce of the country—iron, altim, pilch, tar, hoards, &c , 
and a great quantity of skmo from the quarries of Oeland. 
Many vesselSla|«e "built here; and the ships belonging to 
the town nmounwdin 1814 #b soventy-five. There are four 
manufactories of snuif, and otw of potash. Tho population 
is about sim (Schubert's Jleisc dtirch Schweden.) 
CAJLMET, AUGUSTINE, w Dora at Mesnil-Ja- 


published in English in 1709. 8vo. ‘ Commeutaifl* Lit- 
t/'ral, Historique, et Moral, stir la Regie do St. Benoit,' 1704, 
i vols. ito. Perhaps the most useful of (Jalmet’s works, 
certainly the one most familiar to tho English render is 
the ‘ Dictionary of the liiblo.’ AU his works indeed are re¬ 
plete with learning, but should bp read with somrf degree 
of caution, Calmot was deeply imbued with fafielftjl und 
rabbinical theories. Though a man of great learning lie 
had a strong leaning to the marvellous, and his tendency to 
superstition was not controlled by a sound judgment. Vol¬ 
taire, in iiis usual lively manner, describes hr® as a man 
who does not think, but furnishes others with materials for 
thinking. 

CALMS (at sea) occur at certain seasons in event part of 
the ocean, except’perhaps the parts near the polos ;Tmt they 
seem to increase in frequency and duration a* tire approach 
the equator,-and in the immediate vieinitj^-wthe equator 
there is an immense extent ef sea, in which tftey are so 
prevalent that it has boon nailed Uio regumtjfcalms. The 
cates, hirjs'cver, ds .rmydivasB bbt^tpy the shim portion of 
the ocean, -But they vafy-secwdiUjl to the position of (ho 
sun. ’When the Sun is in '4he nbrtbern hemisphere, they 
are sopitunes fwatd to exftata u far a# 15“ N, lat., and 
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then the S.E, trade-wind passes four Dr nve or eVan six do Propcf, who had take*,refuge in Russia at jtjio lime of U»# t 
gross to tha’N. of the ecpiator. When the jua isfita th ^||atruetion*#f tJmj#icmpirffc*itlso returned to tho Hi. The 
southern hemisphere, the calm* dsp occur $r\hmK. of the [ number we#. *ti|il^0,00* families, o*> ^0,080 souls, who 
equator* btl.tJMX floiup varyrnear ft»fr|»il sometimes reae.h I wore settled mxMMlpui 1 . Country ^lictovoCn tiro Ri and the 
it, whilst thelrfiorthern borm ex ilida to fiflgtor 70" N. lat.4 upper branches TO in* Irtish. •«P»o number u£ ihwiilies 
Thus it appears that thufcgion ft calms does not extondwthgt remained in Russia wo* estimated by Fallal, in 1793, 
,.©n both e«Ie* of tho eo^nfliFuut is entirely in tho N. hoiui Lj|f8229. 

sphere. .^lu some seoadns tho calms extend over eight o*|~ In the form of their body the Eiftoueksssdo hftt diflb’f 
■evon nine degrees of latitude; at others ever a smaller spacer from the Mongols, wid the languagStSW M I'm nations 
and sofnctiiUMS. only oar two and a halC*fcr three degrees, perhaps not more thajwlhe Italian mul tho Spanish; but Ibe 
The gverage breadth o“lie region of calms may be between proper Mongols UavoTi rich litaKture, while that of the 
five and five pud a half degrees. Those remarks, however, Calmueks seems taWs limiUj#.to a flJpUdompasitions or trans- 
refer ortly to the Atlantic Ocean, and for want of observe- lotions respecting too tenets of Bhuddisni, » religion which 
tions wc are enable to decide whether or not they apply has been embraced by all the nations of Mougolorigirlf, 
to the. Pacific also. * The Calmueks have no fixed abodes, %U n^peable huts, 

In the region of calms which separates the N.E. and called kybitkas, which they carry from one place to another, 
S.E. trado-wtnds the eahns do not continue without inter- in order to bo always nur the best pasture for tlietef,herds, 
ruption. Sometimes light breezes blow, especially fount the They live entirely upon animal food, and do not*cultivate 
S, aitt$ 8.S.W. Besides tins tlio calms are commonly in- tho ground. They have large numbers of jcarafclfs, horses* 
terrupted erpry day by n wind wjjicb lasts a quarter of an and sheep, but not roan$*ruttle. Their horses ate gf a 
hour or twenty minutes. After noon a black and well- middling size, very strung and swift. Their shoup are of 
defined cloud is formed near the 15. horizon, which seems the same kind as thosomf the Klurgis, with large tails and 
to announce a violent thunderstorm. The cloud increases, good wool, of which tire women xfcako different stud’s for 
a wind sudddltly rises, and blows with great violence for a dresses, blankets, coverings for the lsybitkns, &e. 
few minflWs. It is accompanied by a few drops of rain, They are not the immediate subjects of the princes in 
but m a (W minutes the rain ceases, the airjeassumes its whoso countries they live, but have their gwn hereditary 
clearness, and the calm returns. These daily squalls, though chiefs, and an licreditatfry nobility, to Wtrimi they uro much 
of short duration, enable the navigator to pass the region of attached, and to whom they pay strict, obedience. Their 
calms, which even with this aui always proves very dis- military or marauding excursions, to which they are much 
agreeable. These calms, united to the immense quantity inclined, owing to their wandeimg habits of life, make, 
of l'ucus or gulf-wocds which is found W. of the Cape Verde them very troublesome to their neighbours. (Pallas ; Rit- 
Islands, may have given rise to the opinion of the an bents ter’s Asien.) 

thatfhe sea near the equator grows shallow, and becomes a L'ALNK, a pari-li, liorougb, and market-town ill Wilts, 
swamp unsuited for navigation. (Horsburgh, India Direc- in Ibe luindrad of Caine, 87 miles W. from London, on jftic 
lory ; UonueU s Invest.; and Humbolilt ) Bristol road. Jt derives its name from being situated on a 

CALMUCICS, or CALM At ’KS, rs the name given by river called the Caine or Maiden, which, after passing 
the Russians to one of the principal branches of that divi- through tho town, falls into the Avon. The parish contains 
sinn of the Mongols which bears the general name of Oloth, about bUOu acres, and the population in Ib tl amounted to 
or Otrat., .This nation is moie widely dispersed over the 4795. The new parliamentary borough includes the parish 
globe than a«y other, even tho Arabs not excepted. Cal- and also those portions of other parishes which are sur- 
rauck tribes qpeur over all tho countries of Upper Asia be- j round'd by the parish of Caine'. It returns one member to 
tween 38° unit 52° N. lat., and from the most northern bund ' parliament ; before the passing of the Reform Act it had 
of the Heang-ho to the banks of the Volga. We are ac- returned two members from the 23rd Eduard L, with a 
quaiuteil with four principal branches. The Ololli inhabited few occasional interruptions. The municipal borough at 
chiefly the centre of these countries, lotho S. and N. of the present extends no further than the old parliamentary 
Thian-Shaagittiigc, in the present Chinese government ot borough did, not including lire whole of the town. 

Ill, wlmnconBpfcy extended their conquests over the neigh- l lus place is of remote antiquity ; many Roman remains 
bopitng; JtibA during the seventeenth century, and founded have been found in the ueigliboui hood, particularly in 
an empire of great extent and power, which was destroyed the hamlet, of Studley, which was a Roman station, 
by the Chinese emperor Kang-lu in It,9b. Upon this event Tim West Saxon kings had a palace at Caine, and an 
the name’of Oliith merged in that, of Zoongars, another hospital of black canons existed here. In 977 a synod 
numerous nation of tho same origin, which inhabited the was held here for adiusting the ddli renees be$p(sen the 
adjacent countries. The Zoongars also wore for a short monks arid tho secular clergy, at which the celebrated 
tiiuoformnlable to the neighbouring tribes, especially tin; Uum-tan presided : the floor ul the ionto gave way, and tho 
Klmlkas, or proper Mongols: their empire w as destroyed by whole assembly fell with it except Dunt.ni, whose pre- 
the (JbineM4ii 1757. By these continual and unsuccessful servntion was attributed to tbu tniiaculous interposition of 
wars both nations have nearly been annihilated, and their Providence on tho behalf of the cause which he advocated, 
names have nearly disappeared. The Torbod or Turbut, Caine is deseiibed in Domesday Look as ‘ Terra Kcgif,* 
Ibrmirtg the third principal branch, had long before these and is called ‘ Cauna.' 

events submitted to the Chinese emperors: and they still The rliurch is a large, lofty, anil handsome eliflcc, well 
inliabdj the countries about the lake of Koo-koo-nor, and pewed, anil lighted in a very superior manner with gam it 
along ibe Hflang-ho river, where it forms its great lnnthern exhibits many different orders of architecture, having been 
bumf. They'are considered and treated by the Chinese built at various times. The tower, winch stands at the N. 
rather 4s allios than as subjects. side of the church, and contains a peal of eight deep-toned 

The fourth branch of the Oliith. which received the name bells, is remarkable lor the beauty of its proportions: it 
of Calmycks from the Russians, is properly called Tuorgoot, was built by Inigo Jones alter 1G28, in winch year iho jjWfvtUf 
and in^abitcil the countriesW. of tlioBo of the proper Oloth. and spire standing on the transept of the church fell. Tho 
But (filling tho continual wars which they had to wage living, which is a vicarage, with the cliapclnes of Clieilifil 
with these more powerful neighbours, they began to extend and Berwick Bassett, annexed, i» in the presentation of tlie 
their excursions towards the W„ and at last settled, with treasurer of the cathedral church of Sarunt, anil is in fjm 
the permission of the Russians, in the steppes which extend peculiar jurisdiction of the rlenn of Sarum ; it was one of 
between tlie Volga and tho Ural, in If,72. There they re- the churches first given up by Bishop Ouudd to flu*tribute 
raained nearly a century.. But in 1771, after having re- cathedral on its foiiri®ttion iu the reign or Wilburn Rufus, 
poatedly hocn invited by the Chinese to return to their and is rated in thoxking’s books at at. 5 s. 'The present 
native'CStmiry, the greatest part of them suddenly loft the average net income, according to the lire/eiic.stiad Reiv- 
Russian territories, and returned, by a march of eight Hues' Report, is 709/. The Marquis of LunmIowho is ihe 
months, to t)##:4?anks of the river Ili, where flic countries lay impropriator. Thcro pfe places of worship for various 
whose inhabitants had been destroyed in the wars between denominations ofestssntors. 

tho Chineset»and Zoongars ware assigned to them by the The town has lately been much impruugd, paiticulurlf 
(Chinese- Thfir number Wes ostimated at 50,80t) families, by the introduction of gun, wilji which thfrnStreefi; are well 
or 300,000 souls. The smaller |«pbn of the nation re r lighted: tho houses are tfebstantiuilv built with stone, 
mained >n Russia. In the fojjpwiugyear the remainder, tut which is found hero in abundance. The public buildings, 
well its a small number of familiet belonging to the Oliith besides the churcb/are the town-hall, which was repaired a 
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•few years since by tho Marquis of LansrWpe, and given by 
him to the corporation ; and th# boys' snlmpl, ajporaoiodicnM 
and ornament'd Cathie bunding,«ercoio4bjy?ubicription in 
1829. The public schqoUarc the gruinjuafc'Whool, founded in 
1060 by .John Bentley, Esq., to which are attached two 
exhibitions in Queen's CpUegtf, Oxford, given by Sir Fran4? 
cia Bridgman, Knt., life 1^0; the Boys' British and thi 
Girls' N atiShijL SoBowlsrsupported by subscription, and Suii 
day school' fifr ndults and children, % savings bank was 
established in J8J6, aud on November Mth, 1835, tho 
amount standing' in tlTn names or 4&S depositors was 
17,669/. A court of$||queatSt'i'or the Recovery of small 
debts is held every siv weeks. Tlif manufactures are 
hroail cloth and keisoj meres. A branch of the Wilts and 
Berks Canal.comes up to the town. The market is held on 
Tuesday, and the fairs are on May 6 and September 29. 

Tiiopir is salubrious, and the vjjsws of the adjacent coun¬ 
try are v«y tine. At Cherhill, about, throe miles K.of tbc 


town, Is fro figure of a white horse, 157 feet in length, 
remarkable’lbr tho symmetry df its proportions, cut m the 
chalk down about the year 1789 under the direction of C. 
Allsup, Esq., surgeon. Burned, tiro ilelightful residence of 
tho Marquis of Lanstlownc, isjlj'bout a uiilo W. of the town. 
(.Com/htM&ation from Culnc 1 

GAJajCK'I’H A l.l.'S. [f’noem.K.] 

CALOCII0/RT US, a beautiful genus of bulbous plants 
l^dongiug to the natural order Lijgbem, and nearly allied 
botanically to the fritiilary and tulip, trmn both which it is 
imruodiBlely known by the sepals beingol'a different form, 
colour, and texRjJpt from the petals. Several specie* have 
been introduced into England from California, where or 
near which country they are exclusively found wild. Their 
exact localities, and the precise conditions of climate under 
which they occur, are however nearly unknown. It would 
appear that they inhabit a ,j*uld climate, subject to rams 
and a moderately high temperature during their season of 
growth,Aut dry and cool subsequently. Accordingly it .s 
found*find in tins country they do not succeed very well, 
unlgss they arc cultivated m ,{pls where they are protected 
from.frost and from water stagnating about their roots, and 
dan bo exposed freely to light and air when grow nig. They 
ate so exceedingly impatient, of wet near their bulbs when I 
not in a growing slide, th.it prudent gat doners take the pro- j 
caution to dig them up and keep them dry, fmm the time j 
when tho leaves ore withered to the recommencement of I 
their Vegetation. When they are replanted, they will scarcely j 
bear any water until the young leaves begin to appear 
above the soil. Several species are figured in the latter 
volumes of the ‘ Transactions of the Horticultural Society,' 
and in the ‘Botanical Register.’ 

CA 1,0 M HI,. [Muhoihv. | 

(JALO®lNK, M. DK, born tit Douai about the middle of 
the IfiSt century, studied the law, in which lie distinguished 
himself, and was made successively attorney-general to the 
parliament of Douai, nitondaut of Metz, uispectoi-general 
of final ices, treasurer, " lastly minister of state. He 
found the finanr. * in a state of great embariassment, and 
being unalih to fill up the deficit, lie advised Louis XVI. 
to convoke t ho assembly of tho notables in 1 787, before 
whom he made lus well-known statement of the financial 
affairs of li e kingdom. Being taxed with prodigality and 
mulvcravnm lie was dismissed by the king, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Bnenne. Calonne retired to Flanders, and after¬ 
wards to England, where he spent the greater part of Ins lat¬ 
ter years, and wrote numerous political and financial pam¬ 
phlets. Although belonging to the royalist party he was not 
extravagant m his opinions, and he therefore incurred the 
enmity of the more violent royalists. His ‘ Tableau dc 
l'Europe on Novembre,' 179.4; 1 Ponsdes sur ce qu'on a fait 
et ge qu'on n'auroit pus dfi faire,’ '8Vp. 1796 ; ‘ Dos Finances 
publiques do la France,’ 1797, 4 ^ft>rd materials for the 
history of those times. In 1892 n * fined leave of Bona- 

fiai* •' r ' 1 .'• * France, where in October of the 
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# CAI^OSp'MA, a gemis of- Coleopterous iraects, of tho 
lection Geodtphaga (Mao leay), And fesaily Carabidt g>. 
Technical cMtrMiters -Three basal joitti n. jfr tho agtyrior 
tarsi, in the males, much dilated, th< ...‘jHflHMtft fljjhtly 
4o; ontennsokwith the mird joint. Jeng^HpHnhs.t^|tt 
Hsbrum'hilobed ; mandibles <*.«. 

versely striated; thorax short; u'genetfflj^WitlwrMead 

id short. 

This genus is very closely allied the true Cajahiq in¬ 
deed so much sol- that it is diflicu to point out awy-very 
tangible‘distinguishing characters T and yet tho eatouio- 
logist is seldom puzzled in separating 'them, even: #lf&Siiit 
close examination. ,, t '<* ■'•iff. ~ 

There is a eonsidorahlg difference in the general appeair- 
anee of the spawos of the two genera, ajpi we think this in 
a great measure arises from the comparative "’'''portions of 
the head and thorax. Ill Calosoma these a always 

smaller and considerably shorter in proportitjjffiijib thujjiwy 
(whicJns generally broad) than in Curabus.,T^Tho “ty^Pbre 
usually more projectingajiand M. DcjeafU-mentions the 
larger tjzed jaws, aud’Wfieir being always transversely 
striated, as a good distinction. ^ 

To the genus Calosoma belongs our largcsMMgranoHt 
beautiful British C'.arabidcous insect, the V. tfyi’tjmpaitii. It 
is about an inch long ; tho head, thorax* lidjB} parts of 


the body arc of a beautiful blue colour. 


Bjxrrtx of 
elytra are 
Sf$8 (hfle- 
4 


green, with rod reflections more or less cbiiSpitiuotSl^,diffe¬ 
rent examples ; the legs and anlemim are black. 1 4 

Most of the best British collections contain Ihis'fiisect, 
and some even several specimens : if must nevertheless be 
considered a rare in-.ect.-in this island, liardlv ever Wire than 
one specimen having been found at one tune. In Franco 
and Germany it is not uncommon, and is found inf Woody 
districts : most of the British specimens have been taken on 
tho sea coast. 
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C inr/uixi/or is the only other species of tins genus found 
in tins country : it is about three-quarters of an indj in 
length, mid of a bronze or brassy green above, and black 
b* Death. This species, though by no means common, is 
far more abundant than the last. It has lieen QAuently 
met with crawling up the trunks of oak trees in fine spring 
of ihc voar, about the time that that tree beginfato^put fbrth 
its leaves; most probably U feeds upbn tho wjjtflg cater¬ 
pillars, which are tli-fifr abundant. W ‘, * 

Unlike most genera of insects, this appears to ho oonfined 
to no particular quarter of the globe, species havi*; been 
mot. with in almost all countries. About thirty aESra are 
known ; their prevailing.colours are various shadeJcpfreen, 
generally of a brassy huo, and sometimes black. 

CALOTES. [Ifjtu,NiD7it.] 

CALO'TROPIS GIGANTE'A (R. Brown), 'Cutotropis 
mudarii (Buck), Asch'pias giganteu of L.inttjj'us. Tho 
Mudar, a plant ootnmon in satldy places in nitafiy parts of 
India, has a milky juice in its stem, which, as well as the 
bark of tho root, etijoyod such reputatftm artlon^8jjj|ktivo 
practitioners as u,'triedicinab agent as to laadStfMB use 
among European practitioners in the East. vJbSqSw found 
to be very.^smescious in.tho'&re of many bhSPato cutane¬ 
ous diseases, .imeh as 1^rai|»jteai %n& OK^fntiasis; in 
syphilitic cbmidaints al tjtJp i.ataBfe-a, ft, proved so vuluablo 
an alterativ e that it.i ^jjp ta tte imgK of vegefable 'mercury, 
pome use of the root, but Sir 

^ gPd milky juice, which in a 
recenuHttp, u Jargfe quantity^ ii poisonous. It 
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kalos nrttl geras, meaning comely, veneraol*-- 
-■“ mostly of the order of St. Basiliua, atid 



•was thought to ponses# som»t*pe<#Bo quality, hot Sir Duar- monk*L 

*an, *>/wlpggMXteawve trial# were made ufjt in Britain, old ace. 1 .. .. 

not correct, but'that !(•<# IWfmitely mote inhabit pnncipal of which ,S|re ori Mount’ 

TO on medicinal properties, which co^ Athosr They*® bo^nd to euli|»cy* which is not the case 
nfftsppct, aceoggpg to hitnlf both in Id with thalMcular clergy or ' i Greek chore h.' JPk» 

, ipeciiuan. He even thoug Caloycrs abstain from met rve four Lents forth© 

.... - --, „jh which any quantity could .ear, besides other fasts, at jiiMw thoy, abstain itjlso 

pnaeured from the province of Bah&r, the ttse of the “ im butter, eggi d fish, anil liveoread. vpge- 

xlliimipecaouan migl* be altogether dispensed with in our tables, salt, a' ‘ r. There are ttsBo cowent* of female 

Caloycrs. -&s <f- M 

CALPE. [Diphydks.L 
CALPE. [Gum alt a# W 

CALPENTYN GULF, on the N.W. coast of Ceylon. 
This gulf separates the main land of Pomparippo and that 
of Putlam from the peninsula of Calpentyn.* it is rich i% 
chunks of the best quality, and in birho de mer. It is phrti- 
tifully stocked vtilh fishyyand supplies water to the sall-paus 
For this reason we here dosgpbc tho at Putlam and in the Akkarapaltoo, m 

CALPENTYN TOWN, a ponimmlafed town on tho 
W, side of the gulf of tfrat name, about 93 milts IS. of 


KiWiptndiau settlements. 

Besides its praetieal value as a medicinal agent, the bark 
#>f fW* root possesses the singular property in one of its consti- 
ideptt^Mudarine, of being very soluble in cold water, gela¬ 
tinizing when the solution is heated to 65|gr 90“ Fahr., and 
reooverMia. itp fluidity on cooling. It isvftie only instance 
known of ^y.prganic body being an exception to, the general 
.« Jaw of rtjjMMfer ofsfolvents being increased by an increase 
'twdenipWmMk * For this reason we here dosgpbc tho 
,'inpV Of owtioing it, and give a brief sketch of its habitudes. 

Mudariue k'sShtained in a sta tjfcf considerable purity from 
the tuijjtttre of mudar, by maceWRing the powder of the root 

-- 11 notified spirit. Tho'*greater part of the spirit may 

' e^.by distillalibn, but the remaining solution, 
a much deeper colour though it remains 
©tit, is allowed to cool. As the tenipora- 
Yanular rosin is deposited-by a species of 
, . - , n a transparent coloured solution. The 

whole i$ allowed to dry spontaneously, in order that all the 
rbsilfmay concrete. The dry residuum is then treated with 
wqtor, yrkioh dissolves the coloured portion, and leaves the 
resin..bVHouchcd. -,It is to this principle, dissolved by coltl 
■wafts?from the resinous extract, that the name Mudaiino 
Is ghssn. It has no smell, and is intensely bitter, with a 
very pec ihar nauseating taste. It is exceedingly soluble 
in cold water at the' ordinary temperature of tho a tmosphere, 
hut insoluble in boiling water. It is soluble in alcohol, but 

tho power ot this solvent is increased by increase of tompe- nearly two centuries. , 

rature. Itis insoluble in sulphuric tether, oil of turpentine. The harbour, on account of many shoals, is notaftxqsible 
and olive oil. to vessels exceeding Hit) topis, even at the highest,spfituj 

It is in'.-djjjLtolOtion in water when nearly saturated that tides, so that they are obliged to lie in the Dutch bay' at 

*T» . . -•-. .. .. - • ■ 

ordinal- 
iftfesmarent 



Colombo. It was antiently called Arasadj, but the natives 
now call it Kalgutti. It ias apniall square*fort built by 
the Dutch in 1040, oontufljp'g several handsonw buildings, 
which are at present unroofed and in ruins, excS &B iimc occu¬ 
pied as Iho commandant's house, some othera stores 

for salt, arrack, and grid), and one as n prafen. The town, 
situated at a small ilWance from the fort, contains, besides 
the mud-thatched huts, only a few large houses roofed with 
tiles. The extensive groves of cocoa-it ufjtee eg witlf'wbich 
it is stocked, and the rich lidiage of tlisRffibria, forming a 
hue on each side of the road leading to the bazaar, give it a 
pretty appearance. In tho town and its vicinity are eight 
places of worship: one Protest ant. one Roman Catholic, 
three Gentos, and three Mohammedan. It bus a charity- 
school supported by government. The Protestant rSturch, 
though built of clay and thatched with olas. ’has stoodfor 


UjSySGlatton in water when nearly saturated that tides, so that they are obliged to lie in the Dutch bay: at 
l®jwoj>erty of Mudaritie is most easily exhibited. Mutwal, and unload and convoy their cargoes to Calperitsii 
ry-temperatures this solution is i|uito fluid and in small boats (Phonies), of which thorp are a great number 
t. When heat is gradually applied, already at belonging to the place. 


^4 0, 'Ftihr.. a .bangs in its constitution begins to bo oh 
solvable, indicated by a slight diminution of its transparency. 
As tho teamtawture is raised these changes increase, and 
at. P' eat degree lost its transparency, and lias 

tirrWnsisteSce of a tremulous jelly. At ‘i5° it is 
ftnPStbhuinixort, and (Feeiwalion of it takes place into two 
parts, a softbrownish cfeagulura, and a liquid nearly colour¬ 
less. At 98° the coaguluni is evidently contracted in size. 
At 1.30“ the coagulum teems to dissolve : at 185“ tho eoagu- 
lum is very small, and has a tenacious, pttchy consistence. 
At 219° little further change occurs. The alterations which 
in this state it undergoes op cooling deserve to be noticed. 
At 140° (the fluid-is. very turbid: the coagulum has not 
diminished ip size, atld is now very hard and brittle. At 
110 “ fluid loss turbid, coagulum remarkably brittle, with a 
rcsinofl*_ fracture: at 100° fluid more transparent. When 
coolotPg^wn oven to the freezing temperature tho coagulum 
reaiaimKihgaltersd, and very much resembles colophony ; but 
after of several day# it gradually liquefies in a 

purtioft trinfltid in contact with it, without passing through 
tho IhtfiMnediate state of a jelly. 4,1 

(Ainklie, Materia Indira, vol. i. p. 486 ; Duncan in I-din. 
Med/mfitSiirv. Journ. July, 1829 
SooMHr Edinb., vol. xi. p. 433.) 

CAcOTSA (also Kolotza and Kolosca), an archiepis- 
eopaj town, situated in u marshy 1 tint on tho Vayas, an insig¬ 
nificant arm of the Danube, in the county of Pesth, m 
Western Hungary. This place was known to the Romuns, 


The exports from CtUpontyn to Madras and other ports 
on I lie Uornmiindcl coast are oopperahs (the edible part of 
the cocoa-nut, prepared by being dried in the sun to have 
tho od expressed), cocoa-nuts, oil, shark's fin, coil rope, 
honey, bees' wax. ghee (clarified butler), fish oil, wood oil, 
dautner, moss, clniv a roots, and palmyra timber. Tho 
imports consist of chillis, paddy, rico, crockery, hempen 
thruud, spices, minerals, and drugs. The opening of tho 
new cunal between (Jbilaw and Colombo hRs (itoveyl; very 
beneficial to the inhabitants of Calpontyn, and the trade by 
means of inland navigation is rapidly increasing. A great 
number of canal boats ( hallams) are constantly employed in 
conveying to the market of Colombo coppcrahs, salt flqh, 
fish roes, dried shrimps, ghee, in return for the china wato, 
English cloth, sugar, dates, jaekwood planks, tiles, bricks, 
iron, lead, and a variety of other articles. 

The inhabitants are composed of Mulabars, Europeans 
and their descendants, Juuuiese, and Mohammedans: their 
number, according to tho census of 1831, amounts to 24S8. 
The soil in the vicinity, though very sandy, yields in pro¬ 
ductiveness to that of few parts of the island' In and about 
the town are 580 groves of cocoa-nut und palmyra trees. 


Surg. Journ. July, 1829 ; and in Tram, of tioyul The gardens produce every vegetable and various kinds of 
r - ■ 4 ’* ' fruit. Amongst the latter’ aro mangos, bananas, guavas, 

pnpavas, bilihas, pomegranates, citrons, sliaddocks, bread 
grapes. Tho last are produced in great per- 


l'ruit, and 
fection. 

The fisheries of ( 
the last few years i 


and w.as dFmuch greater importance be%e the Turks over _ 

ran the country. It has several handsome public buildings, value of the fish 
the ansi-Spacious fll whioh is tho archbishop's residence, rich in chunks Cf 

■“ nsiv library; a %plerdtouso find cathedral, to The latter is occasionally collected and exported to thq 
primary on a large scale j a college and gym- markets of Singapore rad Eeming by the Chinese nur- 
ord 0 r ’il?- A 1 ® garden# .^tached to chants. Chaya tents, ftm&Ah nn can be met with elsewhere, 
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ivn have greatly increased within 
nflux of (Lhernfl*. The estimated 
” in 1827 was 181 If. The gulf is > 
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Ultra is an arliScial hill jn 
habitants, about 
, on the, Danuboi and 
“3'. ^ *»ng., abo^ 


on to 




are produced in the MigpSSurhood; ami a specie* of 
is found here, from which the rcosuT o<7 is ejs^rncicd. AJ 
quantity of lime is made from shell# fouiia here in great 
abundance. ' ■ 

Calpentyn was probably once the site of an opuletit city, 
^fnox describes it as one of the fortified jdaeesu The Pot 
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ttypess too* possession of it in 1541; tlic Dutch'wrested it Inland (A.p. 1588) su„_. w pwrepk.' The Vend wa* 
from them iu JG40; and the British cay' red,"it in 1795, called Dalvadgtt, u«d the adbs was first ^parted to the 
and hare rctaiflfcl possession of it fiver riuS racks, and ha since been given to the department, which 

CALPU'RNIUS, TITUS JU'LIUS, if Latin poet and I includes the coast over against them. "* IWilliiKin hi in 
a n alive of Sicdv, has left ele^ri edlogues, written some- u& form irregularly qundrtNiteral. Its greaiB mjttf Ai, rpea* 
what in the manner of Virgil's, whom ho seems to have fibred nearly E. and W„ is aboutdtflpr 73 tifue*pita jtagtt- 
imiiaterl. liVet},, in thotfhn'd century, and enjoyed £ breadth, nearly N. and 8., 4fi mne’s; its surface imIu 

favour of the Wiip^yr Carus. His Lotinity is bettor thu "1,409.608 acres, or about 2202 .square miles, being rather 
his taste, and Lis language more tolerable jjju*n his subject below the average extent of the Frfpch departments,(and 
or his mode of treating A [ JJticioi.ics.] Tfcse eclogues rather huger ttian the English counties of Derby and&taf- 
- have been oftenedited, laid are Minted iu the ‘ Pout® Latini ford taken together. It is included between 48° 46! ttgd'49' 
Miimres' of Burmanu. ®’*' W 25' N. lat., and 0 J 26' E. long, and 1“ in' W, lot#, iff is 

CALTIIA, a genus of Rnnunculoceous plants: two spo- bounded on the N. by the sea, on the S. by thejdiurirtment 
cies are met with m this country, one (C. pnlu.il ns) com- of Orue, on tho M l»y that of Eure, and on thoWvhy thal" 
monly in meadows, and by the side of wet ditches. It is of Marndio. Cain, the capital of the department, is 124' 
very much line a Ranunculus, from which genus Caltha wiles W. by N. of Paris in u straight line, b*R34 miios by 
chiefly diflgrs in having a calyx andeorolla mixed together, the road through Mantes, Evreux, and Listens. The popu- > 
no scale atTJte base of the petal', ami many seeds in each lotion ef tho depurtment in 1832 was 494,702, dr between 
Carpel. .It pitfiolies of the anidity of Ranunculus itself. 224 and 225 to a square mile. ’ ^ 

CALTROP, commonly called CltuusMi-trape or Crow’s- This department has njfil'ery high hills. It is crossed 
foot, ti piece of iron tunned with tour points, each about, just til its S.W. cxtreinitjHjy the range of high lapAwIrtch 
three inches long, which are au disposed, that, wlum the separates the basin of tire Luiro from that of the SSSteajid 
piece is, 1 ) 11 - 6*11 on the gtuundpRiu of them will stand up- the Omo, or rather by u secondary range exteodifrfpOm 
warda.i)M|jyarfiiiecruws-feet are .sometimes sc;,tiered about this into the peninsula of Cotantin. It is trasersfed by 
in eSdorToTfnnede the march of cavalry. several streams, all nearly in the same dtjsBctionSffe., frntn 

CALTURAl a district i-xlctidnuamlong the 8. coast of S. to N. The Vire, near its mouth, and'ml tributary tiio 
C<% Ion, suhordinn! ■ to the mllccuiwhip of Colomho. Its Kile, form (he western boundary of the department Sgtaa 
,greatest length from N.K. to NAV. is 38 miles ; its lire idth rating it from that of Manelio; tile Usque, the Torlortitftijtfl 
i’rotn E. to W. ljinjiles. It is tine of the most health\ no) the Alive lulerienre, unite their streams and flow into the 
populous districts nf t'ey Ion. The soil is reni.u kably ieilile. ms to ary of the Vire; the Drome united with the Aure 
the low lands producing three crops,of paddy in the year; and (which passes Bayeux); the Seule ; the Orue (which passes 
the high lands tire covered with groves and plantations of Caen); the Dives ; and the Touemios (which passes lisieux 
cinnamon, cocoa-nut, arista, and other frees. The cocoa nut and Pont LEv&iue), successively occur as we cross tho 
tree affords the means of carrying on an extensive (listilia- department from W. to K. Of these rivers the Vire, the 
tion of arrack, and the manufacture of cordage and piggery Ome (to Caen), the Dues (to Troam),und the Toucqnes 
(a bourse sugart. AVlien the census was taken in 1M14 it con- j (to Lisieux), arc mmgahl : the Orue, which is the longest, 
tained ihttc knrlcs, ten pattern, and :tfiS villages, and 5:1,94.1 has a course of about 80 to 00 miles. On tho II. the de- 
inhabitants; of whom were 28,662 Protestuuis, 5940 Roman j pmtment just reaches to the month of the Seine. There is 
Catholics, M'duinimedunafand 12,018 Buddhists I a salmon fishery in the Vire. There are Ttp xanals. The 
CALTUUA TOWN, the principal loan ol the distiict | high road from Paris to Cherbourg crosses thshdepurtroent 
of .the same name in the island of Ceylon, situated on the ! through Lisieux, Ccan, and Bavcux: and are roads 

left lunik of the- Kaluganga river, about 25 miles S. from from Caen to Avi.inches (Mauchc), Vire, Domfront (Onte), 
Colombo; if 42' N. lat ; 79° 3 4 K. long It lias a small and Paimse. 

fort standing on a neighbouring moumi commanding the In its agricultural productions this department holds a 

river, hut it is not now garrisoned. It contains about 200 high place. There are extensive tracts of .Megdow land, 

tiled louses. A great number of Jutra Dhonies belong to affording excellent paduruge to a pi'odiyio^Suantity of 
this purl, winch trade to Madras and other places on the cattle. According to tho statements of M.ljjupin 11*27) 
Coromandel coast. The Wesleyan missionaries have built the department contained nearly 100,000 head of battii,' of 
a handsome < Impel and sclmcd-house here. There is also which by far the greater number were cows. Tho dairy is 
an excellent rest hou-e for travellers, much frequented in much attended to; and a great quantity of butter, salt and 
consequence ol its being in the high road to Dalle. fresh, is made. At Isigny, which is the centre of tho trade 

Tina ton'll is the scat ol an assistant government agent, m this article, and the pint, from whence it is exported, it is 
who is al o an assistant judge, its climate is remarkably said that the annual produce of salt butter is 100,000 pots, 
pleasant and salubrious, ami it is therefore a favourite resort Valued at 1,500,000 fr. or 02 , 500 /. (Encydop. MtUfuid. 1809.) 
of invalid.! from ‘"bimbo. The inhabitants consist of Many sheep.are raised, though in the number of these tho 
Europeans and :!;eir descendants, Cinghalcsc, and Mo- department is below the average of France: M. Qupin given 
hammed ,ms. ^ the number of sheep at above .300-,000, of which froqi 12,000 

(‘AI.UMBO, or KALUMBO-ROOT, the hitter tonic to 13,000 were merinos. The homes of this district are 
root ol ap, \liic.an plant called Cocculus palmalus. [for- very fine; the breed iiad much degenerated (hiring the 
CUi.rs.l _ revolution, hut is now recovering: the number, according 

CAM MET, the name given by the North American to M. Dupin, is above 50,000, nearly doublqjjfie,'average 
In bans to a pipe for smoking tobacco. In Harris's number in the departments. Poultry, game, amt fish ure 
‘ V v ages,’v',1. 11 ., p. 90S, the following description of this plentiful. The gram harvests are copious: tjftiLpverage 
pipe is given :—'‘ Tho calumet or pipe of peace U a large produce of wheat is nearly double that of yjg A'erage 
tobacco pipe, with a bowl of polished tumble, and a stem of the departments, being about 400,000 quarWs; the* 
two led and a half long, made of strong reed, adorned with average produce of other kinds of grain is as follovdfci|~l)aick- 
feathers and locks of women’s hair. When it is used iu wheat, 141,000 quarters; barley. 130,000 quarter#!; oats, 
treaties and embassies, the Indians fill the calumet with 84,01)0 quarters; rye and mixed corn, 80,000 quarters, 
the best tobacco, and presenting it to those with whom they There is a considerable export of wheat, blit the .supply of 
have concluded any gtc.it nlliur, smoke out of it after them.' oats does not equal the consumption. No mataCel ‘grown, 

•• To refuse the cnliWit is a sign of Uariih ty. It is offered to and not many potatoes. To these"'articles Of produce we 
, striwgers ns a mark of hospitahtyrH&sinoko the calumet may add peas, beans, kidney beans, flax and ft&np; dyeing 
>*of pettce literally signifies, in the flfffguage of the North herbs, such as madder, wad, and dyers' weed fr jweld j 
Aroericim Indians, 'to be on terms of friendship and fruit, especially apples, from width much cider, tSethtraicaon 

alliance.' q » drink of the inhabitants, is made. Perry is gjhd'ntado, and 

CALVADOS.a department jjW Lc north of Franco, on brandy is distilled from cider. The vino is .lfbt cultivated, 
flic coast of the English Chamunfforming part of the an- Saif provisions form ode article of trade in department, 
tusttt province qfJNoimnndie. A remarkable rulge of rocks The quanttty'of wood is.small: some coal is (pug. andsomo 
runs along tho^oast of France in this part, extending E. more is imported tyydbmr by thuAver Sfeine. Besides 
and W. about 14 or 15' miles, and ranging a mile or a mile coal, tho mineral ttimras tf Carlos comprise slate, 
and u halt from the shore. (Mup of Erunce by Maraldi and -copper, tend iron: diara ate ‘ prings and mineral 
Ca»sini _ds Thury.) Upon this ridge one of the vessels of waters, ! a 

i 1116 Invincible AfgJada sent by Philip IL of Spain against The foe artment is subdivided into the six arrondisseraents 
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~Cokf ^S^ifirM. ^aen.' The mfinber of deputies in the 
OM^Jjpr^errtw tlio dgjjbrtroent is seven. Calvados baft? 
mw Acaderaie UniverfmBire (Caen) and ope episcopal eiutfj 
(Bayeux), the diocese of which comprehends the department: 

Ttpi chief towns ai-twCaen the capital, on the Ornc, pop. 
37.fl.19 {or the town, 39,140 tor the whole cotnmune; Lisieux, 
on fh* TSneques, pop. 10,257; Bayeux, on the Aure, pop. 
9944 for'the town.45,303 for the whole commune; Falaise, 
cm the a feeder of the Dives, pop. (Ml9 for the town, 

1)581 f«r'the whole commune; Honfleurnkt the mouth of 
tile Seine, put, 8409 for the town, 8888 tor the whole com¬ 
mune; Vire/Sgt the river of the same name, pop. 7500 lor 
the town, 80.43 for tlte whole commune: and Coudfi, on the 


father, however, dying: at Uptime,.lie returned to Noyon 
but after a short period wont to Paris, where, in the 
ar 1532, he published his ffoifttneutarics on Senecas 
wo books, ‘ De 4j$eruentio.’ He now also, resigned bis 
benefices, anefe 4%Voted.himself to divinity. The following 
year, Cop, thiOeclor of the uhiV(#||ty of Paris, having occa¬ 
sion to read a public discoidtte on thi fostivj^ of AU Saints’ 
Pay, Calvin persuaded hi id to (IcWftre his opinion on the 
new doctrines. This brought upon them both the indig¬ 
nation of tho Sorbonnc and parliament, and they were 
forced to leave the city. Calvin went to several places, and 
at length to AngoulSmo, where lie gut shelter in the hetuse 

_ , . . of Louis Du Pallet, a canon of Aiigoulfiuie, and supported 

Jiiktau, a feeder of tho Orne, pop. of the town 4904* of the himself some timft there by teaching Greek. It was here 
wlw& commune 5562. For aivaccount of these towns the he composed the greater part of his * Institutes of the 
reader is referred to their resjflp,ive articles: the smaller Christian Religion,’which were published about two years 
e shall briefly notice lien afterwards. The queen of Navarre, sister to Francis 1., 

t'JSvfique, on the Toucques, is a small town and ill having shown him some oqumtenanco in reaped, of his leant- 
bo8C*Uh only 1843 inhabitants for tbe town, or 2118 for ng.and abilities, and no dOwt also of bis sufferings, be re- 
tbo whim com mu pc ; yet it is the capital of an arromlisse- turned to Pans, ill the year 1434, under her prutoetiQB , but 
motif. inw for kg, size a busy place. A considerable cpian- persecution being again threatened, lie <;ih||cd Frehro lho 
tity of Cotton gfl^ds arc mado lierc, and some hosiery. There same year, having liygL published a work, which be called 
' a sugar-refining-house, and vitriol and copperas are ma ‘ Psycliopannychia," iJPronfulc (lie error of those who hold 
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) Hutu red. There is a high school of good reputation. 

I sign y, ut tho mouth of the Vire, on the right bank, lias 
ft papulation of about 2000. It is famous for the butter, 
which being made in tbe neighbourhood is exported from 
this place chiefly to Paris. The surrounding district is 
famed'for its cider; and the country from Isigny to Baieux 
presents a prospect of almost unequalled beauty. Trevicres, 
between Isigny and Bayeux, is fatuous for its salt butler. 

Orbcc, on tbe liter of the same name (which joins the 
Toucques at Lisieux), lias factories for making light 
woollens, ribbons, &e. There are some bleach-grounds and 
tan-yards. The population of tho commune in 1832 was 
3209. 

Vassy, betjpeen Vire and Condi sur Noireau, had ill 
1832 a population of 3243. 

Tho chief manufactures of the department are cotton and 
woollen goods, lace, hosiery, leather, oil, and paper. 

This department, comprehends three districts, tho in¬ 
habitant*, ^fewbich arc distinguished by physical charac¬ 
teristics. Tab 'inhabitants of the Borage, tbe we, tern dts- 


tbat the soul remained in a it ate of sleep between death ami,. 
the resurrection, and retired to Ba-il in Switzerland, where 
lie published the 1 1 list i lutes,’ which lie dial Sailed to Francis I.,, 
in an elegant Latin epistle. The design of the Institutes was 
to exhibit a full view of the doctrines of the re formers : and as 
no similar work had appeared since the Reformation, and 1 he 
peculiarities of the Romish church were attacked in.it with 
great, force and vigour, it immediately became, highly popular. 
It soon went through several editions: it was translated by 
Galvin himself into French, and has since beetPfrijU'xlalod 
into all the principal modern languages. Its effect upon the 
Christian world lias been soVcmarkuble, os to entitle it, (o bo 
looked upon as oneof those books that liuie changed llie face 
of society. After the publication of this great work, Calvin 
went to Italy to visit the refoimers lliure, and wus received 
with marked distinction by the learned duchess of herrara, 
daughter of Louis XII. But notwithstanding her protec¬ 
tion, the Inquisition opened upon lnm, and be was obliged 
to seek safety in (light. He returned to France, but. soon 
left it again, and m the month of August, 153fi, i ame to 


trilh; Hr® marked by a lower stature than then - neighbours, j Geneva, where the reformed religion bad been the same 


a pale Complexion, likely glance, willingness to labour, 
strong attachment to their native soil, and tenacious adhe¬ 
rence to nntient customs: the women arc slender but strong 
and fruitful; they share m the labours of tbe field. The 
inhabitants oftho plain of Caen are taller, well proportioned, 
and of fresh complexion, more susceptible of change in 
their manners, and more influenced by fashion. The 
people of Le Fays d'Augo, the eastern district, are slow in 
their movements, and not equal to their neighbours in in- 

CAifcviCRy. [Jhrusai.em.] 

CALVERT, GEORGE. [Baltimore, Loud.] 
C.ATAfjJjjL JOHN, was bom on tbe loth July, 1509, at 
Noyotky mPfacardy, where his father, Gerard Oauvin, was 
by tim44aioper. His parents being of respectable cha- 
raetejfjMB^Tin humble circumstances, young Calvin, who 
had wiown a pious disposition, was taken under the 
p,«'*tg^^j#of a family of weplth in the place, and sent by 
them lb the university of Paris to study for tho church. At 
tho age of twelve he obtained from the bishop a benefice in 
the cathedral of Noyon, to which, in about five years after¬ 
wards, fUt jtdded the cure of Monteville ; but this lie ex¬ 
changed, tw years after, for the cure of {font l’KvGque. All 
thi* time htf Was pursuing bis studies, and bad not even re¬ 
ceived pfiest’s prtlei^. His father now changed liis mind 
as to t&dsstination of his son. and desired him to turn his 
attention 40 the law, as the sure road to wealth and honour. 
This clutqgeiintk not unacceptable to Calvin, who, from his 
perusal lb# Scriptures- » copy of which was furnished 

hinroy RoberfcOlavetaq, win was a, fellow scholar, and like- 


year publicly established. Here, at. the urgent request of 
Karel, Viret, and other eminent reformers, by whom that 
revolution had been achieved, be became a preacher of tlift 
Gospel, and professor, or rather lecturer on divinity. - Kurd 
was at this lime tile most distinguished person in tbe place • 
be was twenty years older than Calvin, who was in tho , 
twenty-scventli year of bis age; but tlmir objects were tho 
same, and their learning, virtue, and ze.J alike, and these 
were now combined for tho complete lolbriiiatum of Genova, 
and tho diffusion of its principles throughout Europe. In 
tho month of November, a plan of church government and 
a confession of faith were laid before tho public authorities 
for their approval, lleza makes Calvin Ihe author of these 
productions; but others, with perhaps greater reason, attri¬ 
bute them to Fare], There is little doubt, however, that 
Calvin was consulted in their composition, and still less that 
lie lent his pow erful aid to secure their sanction and approval 
by the people in the month of July, 1537. The same year 
the Council of Geneva conferred on Fare! the honour of a 
burgess of the city, in token of their respect and gratitude. 
But the popular will was, not prepared for lbe severe disci¬ 
pline of tlifl reformers, and in a short time tho people re¬ 
sisted some innovations on their religiup practices, and, 
under the direetiotsHg* faction, met in h public assembly 
anff expelled Farerrfchd Calvin from the place. C.ilvin**- 
ropaired to Borne, and then to Strasburg, where he was * 
appointed professor of divinity and minister of a French 
church, into which he 4jp&Spduoetl his own form of church 

efforts 


government aiuLdiscipflfie' In his absence, great 
. wero made to geTttio.Genevese to return to the eotniniwon 

Wise * natw of M|N»h—-ha d a h e adv boon convinced of of tho church of Rome, particularly by Cardinal gadolet, 
many of the errors umbo RpmuHfHnhreb. He accordingly who wrote to them earnestly to that effect; but Calvin, over 
left Paris, and repaiwtL first tg Orleans, where ho Btudiewj alive to the maintenance of the principles of tho Reforma- 
under Peter Stella/ «fi»vthsm'vto, Rfiiges, where Andrew atian, disappointed all the expectations of his enemies, and 
Aleiat filled tbMtair of law ; mi Where also, w^h was confirmed the Genevese in the new addressing to 
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them two powerful and affectionate letters, and replying to cate frame gradually e»M<ri«l. and on the 

that, writtcn'by Sadolet. While at Strasburg also, Calvin 27th May, 1564,1m died ^wlthoutm rftrugR in the fifty- 
published a treatise on the Lord’s Supper, on which ho com- fifth year of his age. The person of Xi«VV& waa middle- 
hated the opinion# both of the Homan Catholics and Lu- j^sizod and naturally delicate ; his hamts wfp frugal and 
therans, and at the same time explained his own views of, .^ostentatious; and he’tfas so sparing in Jfis food, thtf^r 
that ordinance. Hero, too, lie published his ‘ Comwcntar any years ho had oily one mealwin the day. •'He’jHLa 
on the Epistle to th$ Romans.' Calvin got acquainted wit! ; <Uear understanding, an incrediblo memory, and a flrtawsKs 
Castnlio duriijg hi# Residence at Strasjrurg, and procured and inflexibility of purpose which no opposition could over- 
for him the situation* of a regent at Ckmpgjg ; and it was coroe, no variety of objects defeat, no’ vicissitude shake, 
during his stay in this cilyfhat, by the advKa of his friend his principles ho was devout and sincere, and t|fciai>yef' 
Bucer, lie m a mod Idellet, thyt widow of an Anabaptist hi* character in private life was without a 
preacher just deceased. * < writings are very numerous; but, excogPtds ‘ Chrfofgpi «*- 

111 November of the same year, he and Farel were solicited stitutes,’Ins commentaries on the Bible, and 'itow Gtbei'jfi, 
by the Council of Geneva to return to tlieir former charge they have long t$en covered with undisturbed dwo, thoUaV 
in that city : in May, 1541, tlieir banishment was revoked ; in their day none of his works were without their influence, 
and in September following Calvin was received into the There have been various collections of his works. ' In 1552 
city amidsrjho congratulations of his Hock, Farol remain- nil his minor pieces nr ‘Opuscula’ were coHec.teif and psih- 
ing at Nfltmpiitel, where lie was loved and respected. Cal- lishod at Geneva. In 157(i a similar collection was rotate 
vin didnttortrille in the peculiarly favourable circumstances of liis theological tracts; and the same year Bora pub- 
in wliioSmo was now placed. lie immediately luid before lislied a collection of his fitters, with a life of Calvin. We 
the Council his scheme of church government, and after it find also in Senebier (f/iit. I.etl. de Generr, Unm'iArftOt 


was adopted *nfl published by authority, which was on the 
20tli ; Novmuber, 154), ho was uOTesitaling in its enforcement. 
HistMOmplitudvi anil firmness wore now conspicuous : he 
waivtSHiiling spi. it in Geneva; and the church which he 
1 had olfitblishcdrtlicre he wished to make the mother and se- 
vjuinavy of all the reformed churchblSr His personal labours j 
were increasing : tie preached every day fir two vve'»ks of 
’each month : ho u*ve three lessons m divinity every vek , 
he assisted at am nie deliberations of the consistory and 
company of pastors ; he defended the principles of the re¬ 
formation against all who attacked them ; lie explained 
tiio.se principles both in writing and discourse ; and main¬ 
tained a correspondence with every part of Europe. Ge¬ 
neva, however, was the common centre of all bis exertions, 
and its prosperity peculiarly interested him, though less for 
its own saltB than to make it a fountain for the supply of the 
World: lie established an academyjtbere, the high character 
of which was long maintained; lie made the city a literary 
matt, and encouraged all the French refugees and others 
who sought Ins advice to apply themselves lo llio occupation 
of a printer or librarian ; mid having finished the ecclesias¬ 
tical regimen, he directed his attention to the improvement 
of the municipal government of the place. That Calvin 
should, in the circumstances in which lie was now placed, 
show marks of intolerance towards others, is not surprising ; 
and to seek a palliation of his guilt we need not go back to 
the time when he belonged to the Church of Romo, nor yet 
to the notions of civil and religions liberty prevalent in lus 
age. We have only to relied on the constitution of the 
human mind, and the constant, care necessary lo prevent 
power in any hands from degcnciating into tyranny. His 
conduct towards Servetus [Nkkvmmis] has been justly con¬ 
demned, and has drawn down upon him the epithet of ‘ a 
moat cruel and atrocious monster:' yet the punishment of 
Servetus was approved of by men of undoubted worth, and 
even by the mild Melancthon. In 1554, the year following 
Servetus's death, Calvin published a work in defence of the 
doctrine of live Trinity against tho errors of Servetus, and 
to prove 1b: light of the civil magistrate to punish heresy; 
Beza the ;uno year published a work on the like subject, 
in reply tothe treatise of Castulio. Of all the testimonies 
to the merits of Calvin at this time, tho most unsuspected is 
that of tho canons of Noyon, who, in 1556, publicly returned 
thanks to God on occasion of Ins recovery from an illness 
which it was thought would prove mortal. It was no doubt 
tlie, state of Calvin's health which prevented him going in 
1561 to tho famous Conference of Poissy: nothing but his 
many pains and infirmities, ns it appears from lus corres¬ 
pondence with Beza, who was sent to the conference from 
Geneva, would huve prevented him attending an assembly 
which promised to be of so much cdlAbuonce, and which 
was ihdeed romarkable in tins respcafPchat from that Dime 
’’the followers of Calyin became known as a distinct sect, 

" bearing the name of their loader. Amidst all his sufferings, 
however, neither hi* public funeUmts /ior his literary labours 
ceased: he continued to edify thejpnnreh of Geneva by his 
sermons and his intercourse among the people, and to in¬ 
struct Europe by his works; and to the last he maintained 
the same firmness of ^character which had distinguished 
him through life. On his death-bed he took God to witness 
that he had preached the gospel purely, and exhorted ell 
y about him to wairworthy of the divine goodness: his deb- 


on lv a list of all Calvin's publications, but a catalogue of 
sermons preached by him which yet, remain ill Mf^/ili tile 
public library of Geneva. 

CALVINISM, the system of religions, doctwrte amt 
church government mainiained by Calvin and Ins.followers. 
Calvin, as we have seen, published his system inhja SJphrift.- 
tiun Institutes* in the year 1550 ; but it does not afipfer- to 
have obtained the name of Calvinism, nor'its suppSors 
the name of Calvinists, till the conference of Poissy in 1561- 
The reformer was not himself present at thaj assembly, 
being prevented from attending by Ins local (hubs arid lias 
ill state of his health ; but we see from his correspondence 
with Boza, the deputy from Geneva, how deep was liis in¬ 
terest in its proceedings, and that nothing was done on tho 
part of the reformers without his knowledge and advice. 
In the debate which lock place on the Augslmrg Confes¬ 
sion, the points of dilferenco between the Lutherans mid 
Calvinists were drawn out; and they were ,#uch as lhat 
from thenceforth tlin latter became knowp^mt a distinct 
sect under that denomination. *nRlf 

The tenets of Calvinism respect the doctrines (if the 
Trinity, predestination, or particular election and reprobation, 
original sin, particular redemption, effectual or irresistible 
grace in regeneration, justification by faith, and tho per¬ 
severance of saints ; together also with the government and 
discipline of the church, the nature of the euchurist, and 
ihe qualification of those entitled to partake of it. The 
great leading principles of the system however are the 
absolute decrees of God,’ the spiritual presence of Christ in 
the eucharist, and the independence of the church. 

Calvinism was, perhaps, like Lutheranism, exemplified 
first at Strasburg; where, in the year 1538, Calvin esta¬ 
blished a French church on his own plan. But it was at 
Geneva tho system was seen in all its vigour; undvfront 
thence it spread into France, Germany, Prussia, the United 
Provinces, England and Scotland. To tins last'pluee it was 
carried by Knox, the disciple and intimate correspondent of 
Calvin; and as within the little territory of.Geneva there 
was neither room nor need for the parochial ^jjkapns, pres¬ 
byteries, provincial synods and general aa&jEjnbly, ii to 
which the presbyterial government expands it^nf&i,* largo 
community, wc shall briefly advert to it* lcvd^Mfejlyitoi-eu 
in Scotland as it appeared there in the) 1 ifctjnlflBnyKnox. 
We shall thus indeed see tho church of ScotlSfloJVpR in¬ 
fancy ; but at the same time,—and it is that we liw||iifly 
in view,—wc shall thus perhaps have the best ideabf the 
matured opinions of the great reformor. 

The Confession of Faith, ratified by the Scots ■ yliament 
in 1560, declares* that by the sin of our tp* parent#, 
‘commonly called original sin, the im*gc of GG$ vVtqj, utterly 
defaced in man, and he aod,. hiw posterity of li’atUr# became 
enemies of God, slaves to Satan, and servant umtajfin ; in¬ 
somuch that death everlasting j$*s hod, and sjprfl have, 
power and dominion over all that have not toon, ire not, 
or shall not. be,' regenerated from above, wHlflbn'egenertftioii 
is wrought by the power of the Holy Ghos*^(|*jQfig irroho 
hearts of, thesjfoct of God an assumed faith itf-tlje prontlle of 
God revealed in his that ‘ from ’ the eternal and 

immutable decree of <?*4Pail our salvation springs and de¬ 
pends:' ‘God of mere grape electing u# in Christ Jesus bis 
son before the fousslatiop at the world was laid ;’ and that 
* • W«!v*v*b*r»s»»4»rsli«IU»»fwH<sj. 
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* oar faith and i'as&'urati<jW|^e sa«f,$roeecds not from 
flesh and bio ffuft is* to say, from our natural powers 
within us, bu inspiration of the Holy Ghost;’ ‘who 

nniotiftes Us i [ br&gs us in ail verity by his own operation* 

' * )»t whom'we shOiildjromairf fa ever enemies to Giidd 
gnorant of his sotnOhrist Jcsflo; for of nature we ar«1 
111, so blind, and so perverse, that neither can we 
when w« are pricked, see the light when it shines, nor as- 
Mgit to the will of God when it is revealed, unless the spirit 
oE'thasHfa Jesua quicken that which is dead, remove the 
dftttpWaltom ante a ninds. and bow our stubborn hearts to 
thh pbfedieaee bf^» blessed will;’ * so that the cause of 
t^gooi wor^pwe confess to be notour free will, but the spirit 
of the Ijdrtl Jesus, who dwelling in our hearts by true faitb, 
brings forth such works ns God has prepared for us to walk 
ini’ and" ‘#hbsu boast themselves of the merits of their 
Own works, or*put their trust in works of supererogation, 
boilst themselves in that which is not., and put their trust in 
damnable idolatry.' It further admits that ‘wo now, in 
the time of the evangol, have*Rvo chief sacraments only,’ 
tojvitJ’Baptism and the land's Supper; by the former of 
wfajoli ^wo are ingrafted in Christ Jesus to be made par* 
takers/of bis justk'o, by which our sins are covered and 
remit tgjw^ and in the latter it is asserted theta is a real 
thmigTponlv spiritual presence of Christ, and ‘ in the supper 
rhfhtly’hised, Christ Jesus is joined with us, that he becomes 
and food of our souls.' The marks of a 
tnaPmurc'u aro said to be the trim preaching of the word 
uf wed, the right administration of the sacraments, and 
eetftbsiostir.nl discipline rightly udnnmslered as the word of 
God prescribes. The polity or constitution of the church 
however is not detailed • ibis was done in the ‘ Book of 
discipline’ draft’ll up by Knox and his brethren. The high¬ 
est church judicatory is the General Assemble, composed 
of representatives from the others, which are provincial 
synods, presbyteries, and kirk sessions. The officers of the 
church are pastors or ministers, doctors or teachers, and 
lay elders, to which tiro to be added lay deacons, for the care 
ol llic poor. Among the clergy there is a perfect parity 
of junsdiaMafltand authority, and in the church courts 
clergy and laity have, equal voices. The minister and the 
cider indeed mo both pmbyt/’r.s —the one n preaching 
presbyter, and the other a ruling presbyter; and it will be 
remembered that when Bttcer expressed his approbation of 
the episcopal hierarchy of England, Calvin said it was only 
another papacy. Another principle, recognised alike by 
Cahin and'fhe reformers of Scotland, was the education of 
the people; which both see.ni to have regarded os the rock 
upon which the reformed church should he built; and in 
Scotland, a? was fit, this foundation was as broad as the 
building, it being meant that, besides the universities of the 
kingdom, there should he in every distuet a parisli church 
aud^a parish school. 

CALYV, or CALBE, a bailiwick in the Wiir(pmlK»rg 
cii#le of the Bitiek Forest, about 1 IS square innes in area, 
wittf .^population of ubout 21,300; and containing 3 towns 
and .12 village's and hamlets. It produces much timber, 
flax, lime, &c., and has many spinnmes, and manufactories 
of woolleuitTand leather. In a minernlogtcal point of view 
it i* exti / interesting. The town of Calw is the chief 

plae^fot riiailiwick, and is situated on the Nagohl, m a 
narrflfjj| ‘ of the Black Forest, on the acclivity of which 
partj “ built. The town is of very ancient date, and 
wr easily part of the 14th century the capital of 

thiHBSISjBWIkrblom of Galw. Tho rim divides it into the 
Ugffiwpid Lower towns, .which contain 7 churches, about 
SOCnmeuses, and 4300 inhabitants. It has long been the 
seat of considerable trade, and has 5 commercial associa- 
tions, ji. large manufactory of woollens and kerseymeres, 

2 factqfhyTor spinning woollen yarn, 3 dyeing works, and 
jnauuAettJres ot stockings, lealltor, lime. &e. It was the 
birthplace of Pope Victor ft., qpeof the cotmts of Calw, and 
of WtgjjtojJt the.surgeon who saved tho hfeof Augustus king 
of Poajjd, at BiaIyslo|^„ in i?27. 4H° 42' N. lit., a" 44' 
E. long. / * 

CAUC.- @ai.civatiov.] „ 4 1 

£ A LE*MiJ9 TII A'C E Ai, a natural order of hardy dieo- 
tvWflonous-bhuits, welj known in gardens jfor.Ui/e delicious 
fragrance of their hU>ssptn». They age in some respects allied 
to the magnolia, et/Jcnr-tmiM^»#j|it (Illicium), in oebse- 
rpjunce of their eh ucdI itte-colourijd’flowers. wit h the segments 
overlying each other aWsHtl WjfljEr and because also of 
their peculiar fsagrance; their trite'afunity itshowevgr with; 


Rosace®, as the mas* of their characters sufficnffitly proves ; 
especially the utfufu a l ei rc t im s t a 11 oe of the cotyledons offhft 
embryo bemg' rojlert jip both in this order and' in the genus 
Chamecmelc* in* Bounce ev. (Lindiov's Natural System of 
Botany, ed. 2, p. 1.19.) > 

Calyoanthace® consist of br.t tiro genera, Calyranthus 
[ arid Chtmonnnthm, which agree ill haring, 1st, an imbri¬ 
cated calyx and corolla that pass insd&sfbly into each ether, 
and contbinM4)tcir bases intt^a thidR fleshy tube ; 2nd, a 
small numbernf perigynous stamen*, whose anthers are 
adnate and are tipped by ® projection dijrthe connective; 
3rd, several one-seeded nnts enclosed mrtbe tube of the 
calyx; and 4th, a convolute embryo, destitute of albumen. 
Their wood is remarkable for the glandular nature of 
tho woody tubes; and for having, in addition to the 
visual structure of exogens, four imperfect axes with con¬ 
centric circles, lying at equal distances in the hark near 
the circumference, on which they produce rflBjirnndy four 
elevated lines or wljenls. The nature of thesis^litionnl 
axes constitutes a problem which no ono has yefw&en tilde 
to solve. < •* 

Tho two genera are tlm ^distinguished :~(Nilycimtlius, or 
the Carolina allspice, has ?b stamens arranged lit fottrYbw«, 
the innermost being rudimentary ; and a great wafer nut* 
enclosed in a calyx, which is naked at its apex, 1 iipfflfrttists 
of small shrubs, natmes of North America:, vvilh :! rragrimt 
chocolate-coloured flowws, appearing along with the leaves* 
in May or June. 

Chimonnnthus, or the Japan allspice^lias ten stamens, 
all perfect and inserted m a double row ; only one orjwu 
nuts to each calyx-tube, which is crowned and closed up by 
the permanent recurved stamens. Tho only species is 
found wild in Japan, and has fragrant, lemon-colourediblax- 
soms, appearing in the winter after the fall of the leaves. 
Botanists call it Chunoimnthus tvagrans, and distinguish 
three varieties : 1st, the pale kind, which has long been in 
gardens, and has llovverafhe colour of which is Very slightly 
yellow ; 2nd, the Urge-flowered, with bright yellow Mowers 
twice as large as those of the hast.; and 3rd, the small- 
Howered, which is m ail respects the same as the first, 
except that, its hlossmns are less than half the site. Those 
plants are multiplied with some difficulty by layering. 

CALYCEK A'CK/Ji, a small natural order of Monope- 
talous Dicotyledons, differing from Composite in nothing 
hut their seeds having uUmmen, and being pendulous, and 
in their authors being only half svngencsious. (Lmdlev s 
Natural System of Botany , p. 251, ed. 2.) 

CA LYC1 FI.O'H M, an artificial division of nolypetahms 
dii otyledonous plants, proposed by Jussieu and adopted hv 
Professor De Candolle. It is characterized bv the stamens 
adhering more or less to the side of the calyx ; or, in tho 
language of tho French school of botanists, being perigynous. 

CALYMF.NK. [Trilobites.] 

CALYMMA (Zoology), a genus of CiHniirwiu, thus 
characterized by Esehseholtz : •—Body hut little elevated, 
compressed, widened as it. were, and provided on each side 
with a considerable appendage, taking its rise from tour 
other smaller appendages, free at their extremity, near the 
mouth, and furnished with the series of cilia. The species 
on which the genus was established was taken in the South 
Seas near the equator. 

CALYPSO (zoology). [Gai.athra.] 

CALYPTOMENE. [Piphao*.] 

CALYPTORHYNCHUS. [Psittacid.e.] 

CALY'PTRA, in botany, a name given to a hood-like 
body connected in some plants with the ovguns of fructifi¬ 
cation. In tho genus Pileanthus it covers over the (lower, 
and is formed of united bracts; in Eucalyptus and Eudcs- 
mia it is simply a lid or operculum to the stamens, and is 
produced in the former by the consolidated sepals, in the 
latter by the petals in. the same state : in mosses it is seated 
upon the end of t^erifruit,-stalk, enclosing the spore-vestel, 
aflfl is a leaf rolleffikmnd tho latter and torn awni from ib 
base: in Jiingermnnma it exists in ,Jhe form of'acupor 
wrapper at the base of the fruit-stalk, whu-h,‘Instead of’ 
carrying it up tipon it s A ajn f. pierces through its apex and 
leaves it behind. 

CALYPTHM'IDA?, a family of gasternpodous mnilusks, 

formerly arranged under the genus Patella of Linnasus, and 
known by collector* as chambered Jimpcts, comprising the 
genera CaJyptreea and Crepidula of Lamarck. witU the suh- 
gonera into which they liave been divides! by Lesson. 

’ When,’ gay* M. Deihaye* in his e^tion of Lamarck. 
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‘ colksftlion'4S cont ui nod but a small number of Calyptrswe 
and Crepidtnoe, and when tlie animals of these two genera 
were unknown, it was natural and proper to preserve thaw 
both ; but. now tlie resemblance of the an limits of these two 
genera is proved, not. only by wlmt M. Cuvier formerly-) 
stated in the “ Annales du Miiseuni,'’ liyt also by the more 
recent, works of M. Lesson, of MM. Quoy and Guimard,** 
and of Mr, Owen. Already we had perceived in publishing 
our work upon tho etivironaof Paris, as taaUifejt in our ar- 
Jiolcs " Calvptrsou" and *• Crepidula" in fflS^ncyclopfdic, 
that there existed n great resemblance between the shells 
of these two genera. One sees in effect, in certain Crepi- 
dulse, the summit taking a spiral shape upon the side of the 
’Shell, and raising itsell insensibly in a succession of species, 
so as to show an incontestable passage between ’the Crepi- 
dulieund spiral Ctilyptrooto, which we would pmiicularly de¬ 
signate by the name of trochiform CalyptrtL-n. As in the 
Calyptrtene, jjpuperly so called, there exists a certain number 
of particular forms which may serve to, group them in sec¬ 
tions, itSpN's necessary to see whether the species, having in 
their.interior a lamina or plate of a funnel shape, afforded 
proof of a passage to the Crepidula, like those which arc 
trotffiform. This passage docs exist, so that from the entire 
facts im may come to the conclusion that the two genera, 
Catypnwa and Crepidula, ought to lie united tor the future 
in the system. “Tins conclusion, which we had in some sort 
jajtesccn, has been rigorously drawn ;md proied by incon¬ 
testable evidence in the work* lately published bv Mr. 
Broderip, in the first volume of tlio Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of London. M. Lesson, in the condio- 
logtenl part of the great, work published on the return of the 
expedition in tho corvette La Cotjtn/le, had attempted to 
csti^thsh in the united genera Calyptrtea and Crepidula 
many siibgenera, of which some have been adopted by Mr. 
Broderip, as sections Of the entire genus Calyptrtea. Those 
sections, of which some persons think that they can make 
genera, are connected one with another by the strongest 
affinities, and cannot be separated into genera oti account of 
the resemblance of the animals.' 

Desbayos then proposes the following sections of tho 
great genus Calyjilrrea :— A 

1. Those which have in their interior, and fixed to tho 
summit, a shelly plate, hollowed out into a sort ol' gutter, 
Which may bo compared to a hollow cone of paper cut lon¬ 
gitudinally in two, and of winch one portion has been re¬ 
moved. (Calyptrtea cqueitri* ) 

2. Those which have a ibdicnto plate or lamella in the 
form of a funnel, fixed either to the side or to the summit. 
A well-defined section, presenting nevertheless a passage 
towards some of the Crepidula'. 

3. t) luting all the specie* from those which begin to have 
a very short lamella attached to the internal side (Calyptrata 
erhiiehiriiinn. to those whose, lamella forms spiral turns 
(Calyptrtea trochifonm r), the gradations being very insen¬ 
sible. To (bis section M. De-havcs thinks that, many of 
Lamarck's Crepididts should be referred. 

4. Crepidula properly so called. This section he says 
might, be subdivided, taking for a basis of the subdivision 
characters iff Joss value than those relied on for forming the 
four principal sections. 

Our lnm.‘- will not permit us to illustrate the several grn 
datums o* firm by representations of the different species; 
and thev are so numerous, and glide so imperceptibly into 
each other, that to give a few marked distinction* would be 
calculated to mislead. Some idea of the variety of shape to 
which tho shells are subject may he obtained from the fol¬ 
lowing passage in Mr. llrodonp's paper:—■ I have before 
mo specimens taken from under the same stone, evidently 
of the same species, varying m shape from a regular high 
cdfce to an almost flat, surface, with nearly every intervening 
irregularity of circumference that can ho imagined.' We 
must therefore refer the reader to the 0ree plates illustra¬ 
tive of Mr. Broderip’s paper for numerous examples of the 
forms otftho shells|£atid to those of M. Cuvier, M. Des- 
bayest, tfffll Mr. Owen, for tho anatomy of the animal. For 
the method of arrangement profited by M. Lesson, his 
Memoir in the second volume of 3te ' Zoologie do la Co- 
qutlle' may bo consulted ; but the student is desired to hear 
in mind that, in tlie figure of Cahjptrrra (CrrpipaleUa) 
Ada’phri (“Zoologie de la Coquillo, Atlas, Mollusquea, 

• ‘ IWcilptmii’t uf-iouiA iwnv of Cali ptNeuto,’ 31 v tV. J Brodmip, 

Esej., \ ifrt-l'iKnilrkl «r tlw Gfolo^tcul and Zoological SoeictfoJ, F.it.S., b 
See,, vol. i,, if. !{«.**, 

■ f lu the * Amulci i Ucs Sciences Natural!**.’ “ 
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pi. 15, fig. 2, p.’.sttiofe 'nf the herid of the aninrnl is 

wrong, os Mr. Bro&rip 1ms puitited out, ns real situation 
being nearly opposite to the poiiJt whi^i it occupies in M. 
Lesson's plate. 'v‘ 

Geographical distribution .■ —The specie# are no merest# 
and widely diffused ; but the great development of the "fwm 
is to be found in warm climates, where many of the specie# 
attain considerable size, and are remarkable for their fevpg 
and the richness of their colour. They are found .utigWftg 
on rocks, on and under stones, on other living. g|j|jbagM 
shells, and submarine substanees, at depths va WjM BWSa 
the surface to forty fathoms, on sou-coasts, in esluatsB, 
in tidal rivers. ^ n v ,t, 

Fossil ( lAT.Yr^R^Etn,®.—Some of these are botlfiliving' 
and tbssil, others fossil only, and are given in .JP&fuiyeaV 
tables, which apply to tho tertiary beds only, us occurring 
in the Pliocene, Miocene, and Koceno periods of Lycll, (re¬ 
spectively. 

CALYX, the external wrapper of a flower within the 
bracts. Usually it is greerr and leaf-like, sometimes how¬ 
ever it is coloured like a corolla, from which it is eyily 
known by its being the outermost of the rows of floral enve¬ 
lopes. It consists of leaves called sepnls, which avu. some¬ 
times separate when the ralyx is polysopalous, a%d* B °nm- 
times united into a soit of cup by the edges, or inanose- 
polons. Occasionally it is converted into feathery or short, 
divisions, when it is named pappus; or it is altogetljgr rts» 
diiecd to n small rim, so a* to be hardly visible. fnAqroe 
plants it grows to the sides of the ovaiy, and is teeSSioiilly 
called 'atpenor, while it is named inferior if it is qu'iflrscpa- 
rate from that part. Its segments are usually of the same 
number as those of the corolla, and alternate with* them. 
The office of the calyx appears to be, m its ordinary green 
state, merely that of protecting the tender parts that uro 
formed within it; but when it is coloured and similar to a 
corolla, we can scarcely doubt that in such cases it also per¬ 
forms the part of a corolla. [Corolla.] In some instances, 
as in that of pappus, it seems merely intended as a means 
of transporting seeds to a distance by enabling them to catch 
the wind by the wings which it at that tmio ,mitttnbles. 

GAMA LDOLKN SES, CAM A LDOUTES, a religious 
order founded liy Kt. Konmuldo, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The order was a reform of that of tho 
Benedictines, whose constitutions !St. Ilomualdo retained, 
with some modifications of additional strictness, one of 
which is the silence enjoined to members of tho commu¬ 
nity The dross of the Camablolites is white, and they 
wear their beards long. The first establishment of tho order 
was in the high Apennines, above the Casentino, or valley 
of the Upper Arno, K. of Florence, front the summit of 
which, on a clour (lay, both the Adriatic and the Mediter¬ 
ranean are visible. A proprietor called Maldulo gave to Sit. 
Rnmuald.i, in 1009, a piece of ground m those mountains, 
where the first cells of the monks were limit; lienee the 
name of Campus Muldoli. and by corruption Camaldolt. 
The ceils, with their respective gardens, are, now abandoned, 
hut the church remains, though stripped of its ornaments. 
The spot is called the Eremo or Hermitage ; but the monks 
live in a large convent a mile lower down, at a plaee called 
Fontcbunna, where they have another church, itvwhich ftfo 
some good paintings by Vasari. A good bhrardHuli valu¬ 
able MSS., and the ob'l archives of the roitvciiOMB„£ col¬ 
lection of paintings, were dispersed at thi time sup¬ 

pression of the convent by the French, in 1S10. jJWjngnks 
are possessed of part of the neighbouring ^M'esS^fjiich 
abounds in large til-trees, and they have always.lfih® re¬ 
marked for their economical and intelligent managemCTit of 
this kind of property. During the few years of tho sup¬ 
pression of the convent, the forest has much deteriorated, 
the trees having been cut down injudiciously, Mid without 
being replaced by fresh ,p|antat|jKls. {Repettb*iD?Bronarfo 
Geografico Fisico dr/la Tl^nafl 83#?) To»order of Ca- 
maldoliles is possessed of convehtsin variourijtot# <0 Italy, 
mostly built in secluded and eleyated situatlib. There is 
one near Nunlqfc on a moifntain above the ltj^lbpf Agnano, 
well known for The splendid view which it CTHinagnds, and 
another at Mefcte Corona in the Apennines,intftir Perugia. 
The order of Cffettaldolites has produced many learned men j 
atnojpg others Fra Mairfb, j| _ .' r of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, b'athe^TmVersari, iyt lofegistVltesides tho historians 
of the ordi^ Tire presqpt Pope, Gregory XVI., belongs to 
the order. They had *it priiuihg-press attached to ntetf 
content in tl# Tuscan Apennines. 
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CAMARGUE or CARMA-CrtSE, Ido of. (Bouches du 

Rufti-j*. Dkpa^tSieiv't (tp.]' - 

CAMARI'Js A {Kafiaiiivti), a town lmtne S. of Sicily, On 
tlie river Ilj|>Mkri£ very near the sea. Camarina was a 
Dorian town vlFhucyd. iii. 86), the most considerable of the 
Ssracusan colonic* (Slrab. vi., p. 272, a, Casaub.), founded 
Btls'euO (Clinton, F. lfc. vol, i„ p. 5126, 2nd edit..), 135 year?* , 
after the foundation of Syracuse from Corinth (Thuryd. 

; The situutiotl was unhealthy, owing to the lteigh- 
1 of a marsh which was formed by tho river Hip- 
s marsh however was so great a safeguard against 
ks of ejMmies, that it was considered that the 
,vo«M!»g of it would be fatal to Camarina, Ilcnnc the pro- 
t : 9»rb pit MivH KapajuVnv (rie moveas Cq^nannam); which 
niiptfad that, although the tnursh was Cm evil, the danger 
whic&would attend its removal would be a greater one. 
Only a few ruins now remain, bearing tho ailtiedt name. 
Few towns have undergone so many and remarkable revo¬ 
lutions as Camarina. Some time utter its foundation (Thu¬ 
cydides does not say how long) (t revolted f 11111 the mother 
state, and the town was destroyed (Thueyd. \ i. 5.). The 
Syracusans were afterwards forced to cede Camarina to 
Hippocrates, tyrant of Gelu. who however colonised it afresh 
(Thueyd. vi. 5.). Gclon, the successor of Hippocrates, de¬ 
stroyed-tho town again (Herod, vii. 156), und remuvod the 
inhabitants to Syracuse, lfu appears to have subsequently 
rebuilt it (Ruutli-R ichetto, Colon. Grenj. hi- p. 358). The 
inhabitants were again driven out. by Dionysius tho elder, 
H.y?Sfl4, and moved to Leontiutn. The town was nfter- 
Wrtlrljkestoi-ed and enriched by Timoloou (Diodor. Skill. 
xvi,i"f3), H.c. 330. Jn tho year 401 It.c., it was again 
stormed and taken by the Carthaginians. (Diodor. Steul. 
xxiii. p. 320. gBipmt edit.) 




Coin of Camarina. 

J Brit. M us. Actual mu*. Silver. 2C6 grain*] 

CAMAROONS or CAMAROKNS, a river of Africa, 
which discharges itself into the Bight, of Biafra and into the 
same mutuary as tho Malimba, about 43 nules to the E. of 
Fernando Po. It has a bar across its mouth, with an 
average depth of from 15 to 1 8 feet water over it. Of this 
river little is known beyond a few miles from the entrance. 
Like the other rivers on this coast, it is a great mart for 
slaves, Palm oil and ivory are also obtained hero; tho 
lattorTs Considered very fine. 

The system of (radio is by barter, and the articles in de¬ 
mand the same as the Calabar. This river is separated 
from those to the westward by high land called the Cameroon 
mountains, the highest peak of which rises to 13,000 feet 
above tho sea, and is generally capped with snow. The 
name is derived from the Portuguese word for shrimp, of 
which t flfc is a great abundance. Each side of the river is 
governjnrwy a separate chief, whose friendship must bo 
pureii3eiijy presents before any traffic is commenced. 

G^MSVCE'RES, JEAN JACQUES DE, was bom at 
M dh|j|riier in 1753. His father was an advocate, and 
btoiMmjnm up to tho same profession, in which he soon 
distmguished himself, and was made Counsellor of the 
Coil r des Coiuptes of Montpellier. ‘When the revolution 
broke wit, he was elected deputy to the Legislative As¬ 
sembly, «tod afterwards to the Convention, where hB voted 
for tti troth of Louis SSjfl.,. htft with a conditional re¬ 
prieve. - I&jhe sfth»e<Ji^»troWhKl of terror ho endea¬ 
voured thggjlh cautiously, to bring back the Assembly 
a, and to check arbitrary acts. He aftbr- 
Ckwncil of Five Hundred, and was made 
itice under the Directory, in which capacity 

_ted Bonaparte in the revolutieh of the jsth 

Brumaire. From tint moment he followedwhe fortunes of' 
Napoleon, and was among hkinpstrusoful and suhsroraf 
instnun'entsf he wafr«l«o on#%f tho few idu reiijgJsM. 
faithful to hitrti to the l«Mi .• l!^fiihj»Baeity of pfeat C&ah,. 
•eJlor of the empire, he fiad to cotfSfunicate .(« tho aonittit 
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all Nrofieon’s measures for peace or war, ittcMinq his foe- 
qoent aemahrls for fresh cotiseriptimis of raeaywhidh wre 
sanctioned by that docile assembly. Catnlmcfoes was one 
of the compiler* of the civil code, for which his legal know¬ 
ledge rendered him very well qualified. H„ had already 
written, in 1790, a Projet tie Code Civil, which Wcarae in 
a great measure the basis of the new code. After Napo¬ 
leon's first abdication in 1814, Oambacivos lived in retire^ 
mont at Paris., When Napoleon returned from Elba, ho 
appointed Mrabaotires Minister of Justice, notwithstanding 
hiw exeu«esrwSRter the king's second return, Cam barren 
withdrew again to private life; and in Rthrilnry, 1816. be 
went to reside at Brussels, boing iticlutled in the list of 
those who were exiled from Franco for having voted for .thie 
death of Louis XVI. However, in May, 1818, tho king 
reinstated Oambareres in all his civil and political rights, in 
consequence of which he returned to Paris, where he died in 
1824. His manner* were courteous and pluming: he was 
liberal and hospitable, and bail tho reputation of giving (ho 
best dinners of any.*f the ministers and great oflmars of the 
empire. ; 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, formerly known a silt e gulf of Ba¬ 
ri gazu, is situated on the N,W. coast of India, and emends 
from the southern extremity of the peninsula of Gujarat in 
20° 40' N. lat. and 71° 7' E. long, to the city of Cayfhbpy, a 
distance of 130 miles. In consequence of tho currents ami 
the bare which occur ayjbis gulf, its navigation is dangerous. 
r» vno.u.'lt.l The waters of the Saubenmilty, the Mliye of 
Mahy, the Dbandur, the Nerbudda and the Tuptee liters' 
discharge themselves into this gulf. 

CAMBAY, a large city, supposed tobe the Cumin tie of 
Ptolemy, situated at the mouth of tlieMhye river and at the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay, iri 22° 2L 1 N. lat. and 72° 4S' E. 
long. 'When Gujeral was an independent.state, CamHly, as 
the sea-port of its capital Ahruedalmd, enjoyed u high degree 
of commercial prosperity, which it has since lost. Tile city 
contains several mosques and Hindoo temples, and tho re¬ 
mains of many more religious edifices, the greater part of 
which appear to have belonged to the tcct of Jains, whose 
religion was formerly predominant in this part of India. 

The trade of Cambay formerly embraced the export of 
silk and chintz goods, jewellery, and indigo, but at present 
nearly all its export trade consists of gram sent to Bombay. 
The surrounding country is fertile, and furnishes an abund¬ 
ance of wheat, oil, seeds, and the other grains usually raised 
in this part of India. The silversmiths of Cambay still re¬ 
tain their superiority in the art of embossing. 

Until the beginning of tile presentorcnturjuiitbo city and 
territory of Cambay were governed by a native pjjpcu who 
was tributary to the Maharattas, but on the overthrow of pie 
Pesliwa the.,British succeeded to his rights, and the jMa'nco 
now pays tribute to the East India Company’s government. 
(Vincent's Peri plus ; Rcnnell’s Memoir of a Map of Jim- 
duetan ; Mill's History nr British India.) 

CAMPING ’O'UTANG. [Antki.ope, Species 27.) 

CAM'BIUM, a viscid substaneeVthut appears in the 
spring between the wood and bark of,exogenous trees. It 
is supposed to be intended, firstly, to lubiicatu tho luces of 
tho wood and bark, so as to enable the now woody matter of 
tho branches to descend t lit; more, fretdy; and secondly, as a 
means of nourishing apd consolidating the young tissue of 
which tho horizontal and vertical systems of a tree equally 
consist. This substance disappears every spring after tho 
complete formation of the wood, which then adheres firmly 
to the hark; but it re-appears whenever the plant is again 
called into growth, as at midsummer in those species which 
shoot twice a-year, liko roses, peaches, &e, 

CAMBODIA, or rather CAMBODIA, by the natives 
called Kan-phutchi, is a very extensive country in the 
peninsula without the Ganges. It comprehends ull tho 
countries on both sides of the river Maekhaun, or Cambodia 
river, From its mouth as far as 15° N. lat. It seems to have 
exited for a great length of time as an independent em¬ 
pire, whose princes' from time to titno sent prqaynis mid 
sometimes tribute to the Chinese couift But disikn'sions in 
the reigning families, and contests about the succession Jo 
the throne, by degrcefgjiftured its power and weakoned Its 
stability, In tan unsuwsssful war with the Siamese, Cam¬ 
bodia was phliqed to eoll to, its aid tho Cochin Chinese, and 
at its termination it ’became tributary <» the latter,. The 
revolutions which occurred in Cochin China towards the 
end ,of th.e last century, restored Cambodia to its independ¬ 
ence; but hew quartets soon'uirose, which placed the coitn- 
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try, iaj 786. under the dominion of Siam. One of the nre- 
teiidilnto tile throne having applied in 1809 to the Cochin 
CtiJnpH for help, they entered the country'with a consider-, 
abtb array, and met ffig Siamese; but before they camoto a 
battle they agreed to divide the country between thorn. The, 
Siamese retained the province of Batabang, which is conti¬ 
guous to Their other territories; and the remainder was 
united to the kingdom of Cochin China or An am. (Cruw- 
fual’s .rnurngf, SuM , 

GAMBOGE. Though this gu.n-rosinjM^ntroduced 
<B*«> Europe by Clusius about 1603, the trcfB^|(eti yields it 
...it not accurately ascertained. A|i writers agree in referring 
Jf to the tribe Vf the Guttifertp, and the latest authorities 
“■ |pint to Slalagtnites Cambogioides (Murray), which accord- 
; njjflo Wight and Arnott is a species of Garcinia (probably 

* synonymous with Garcinia coc.hinchcnsis(Chois.), tbeOey- 
carpus cocbiuchensis of Louricro), as tlio source of the Siam 
cauiWgot white that of Ceylon is stated to bo obtained from 
the Xanthool$mu8 ovalifoliu*. (Roxb.) Others assign the 
Ceylon camlrogeto 'the MangostanaMorolla. (Derous. in 
LambrCWp/inrye/'J. vol. iii. p. 701.) This last point it is of 
loss importance to sctjJo, if the statement of Or. Christison 
be cprrect, that Coyloh eamboge is not now an article of 
EurefNrutt commerce, all which is found in the markets of 
this country coming from China. 

* Froirtthe bruised leaves and young branches of the firat- 
mentloncd tree flows a yellow juice, which is received in 
foeou nnt shells or earthen ve-selsf it is then allowed to 
^thicken, and afiorwards formed into rolls. This is the finest 
sort, called the pipe eamboge of Siam. A portion is fe-mod 
intt^ round cakes, which are cither entire or have a Hole in 
the centre. This is the cake eambage of Siam. 

The. juice from the Xnnthochymus ovalifoliu* flows 
spojjjanemisly, hut sparingly ; it is increased by incisions 
in the stem, atul by kindling fires in the vicinity of tile tree. 
The colour of both kinds differs according to the season of 
the year, the age, and part of the tree from which tlm juice 
Tjfobtained. The Siam eamboge occurs in pieces of variable 
giec, dkternally of a dirty yellowish brown colour, covered 
with a fine yellow powder. When broken they exhibit a 
*■ conchoidal or vitreous fracture, with a brown or saffion- 
' yellow colour. 

*, s At the ordinary temperature of the air eamboge has little 
jStxlrll, but when heated gives out a very peculiar one. 
. Tekei^into the mouth it has scarcely any perceptible taste, 
UiR upon being chewed for some tune it causes a sharp, 

• tpomolwfiiit. acrid fouling, ending in a sweet sensation, accom¬ 
panied witlu ln nesWjjn the mouth. It excites afterwards a 
flow of salinw 'which is coloured yellow. Its specific gravity 
is 1 .207s A specimen of pipe eamboge of Siam, analysed 
l>yt>Dr. Christison, yielded as follows : — 

IMpt* Camboj'i? of Siam. C&ko C.uubogO nf Siam. 

Resin 7 i'ii Kesin C4'S 

A rain n 23'0 Arabin 20'2 

Moisture 4’8 Fecula 5*0 

Lignin S 1 

Moisture 4 1 

Of Ceylon eambd; one specimen yielded — 

Rosin i.t'j 

Arabin 18'3 

Cerasin 0 • 7 

Moisture 4'8 

The citko eamboge is not entirely a natural production, 
bur a manufactured article. 

Gamboge is almost entirely soluble in alcohol, arid is not 
precipitated from solution by tlio addition of water. With 
water it forms an emulsion, in which the resin is kept sus- 
punde.l by tlio gum. It is soluble in the alkalies. The 
team may b* considered it* active principle. It is remark¬ 
able that a substunee possessed of such slight sensible qua- 
hties, having no smell, and scarcely arty taste, should ho so 
powerful in its action"on the human frame. It is a drastic 
purgative; and, in combination with alkalies. forms a most 
powetfVMfcydrojjogiiipath^rtio, occasioning numerous co¬ 
pious wnWy nKrtiortW; In . an overdose it causes excessive 
pijirging, sometimes 'wmrting, and if taken in large quan¬ 
tity, it produces inflammation of thtfeititeBtinetk mortification, 
and death. t ’ ■ - ' 

The diseases in which it is most useful are aseites, Or drop¬ 
sical accumulations it) the cavity of the abdomen, espectWly 
if accompanied with obstructions in tha liver, or other abdet- 
Stomal visceta; It has algo been employed hgtdntt thtyttf*- 



worta, add pbstinato^or habitual,constipation, JTtadoses 
must be carefullju^HKatod, aha only takenhy the'order,of 
an intelligent a aH H l uonsibld modioiil attffidani.V Itjfypte 
as a quack thedicin^tias led in miPy iem ui^btql jtesplts.' 

Yellow juices, which when inspissatedriforjc* 'a stibstanoe 
resembling eamboge, arc obtained from 8eyi®d, J Jl*P*», bg <l * 
of the tribe of Guttifer® and Hypericaoem. ''fpreihir 
totja is stated by Mr. Royle (Mora of the Himalaya .} 
to yield a eamboge, which in its crudo and unprepared 
is superior to every other kind ; but it is not so y 
The Garcinia relebica (Linn.) likewise forms 
Several sjweies of Vienna (UypericaceseTyield t 
eamboge of good quality ;—V. sessilifbl|a (Pers * 
nensis (Pars.), V. caycnneusis (Pers.), Vi tmoranl bj 
V iMnui baccifcra (Mall.). The Hypericum 
(Roxb.) also yields a sort of eamboge, and 
mexicana. 

Gamboge is more extensively used os a pigment 1 
a medicine. 

An artificial eamboge is manufactured w ill, turmeric and 
other materials. This should alway s be rejected. 

CAMBRAY or CAMBRAI, an important city of Frknbe, 
in the department of Nord. It is on tho eastern or riffiit 
bunk of the Kseaut or Beheld, 100 miles in a direct. iTne 
N.N.E. of Paris, or 105 miles by the road through Refills, 
lioye, and Pennine : in 50° 10' N. lat, and 3° 14' Ef^tyig. 

In tho latter period or the Roman empire this qity iisc* 
to notice under the name of Camuravwn, by which it is 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus and tlio TJg||»$aian 
table. In the Notitia Prnvinciarum it. appears‘’airoowo of 
t he capital towns of the Nervii : Turnncum (Toiinntyj being 
the other. In the infancy of the Frankish monarchy iu 
Gaul, Camhray is said to have been the capital city of 
Clodion, the son of Pharuinond (A.n. 421—448). and to 
have given title to Iiih kingdom. Charlemagne fortified the 
town, and Charles lo Chauvo (the Bald) ceded it. to its 
bishops, bv whom (he sovereignty of it was long retained. 
It had its castellans or viscounts, who paid homage and alle¬ 
giance to the bishop. In 1510 the Emperor Maximilian I. 
erected Cambray into a duchy and principality of the enipiro 
in favour of the then bishop and bis siicreiMU£% In 1543 
the Empcnr Charles V. rendered himself trltister of the 
place, and erected the citadel, one of tlic strongest in Europe, 
on a height at tho eastern extremity of the city. In 1)81 
tins city, which was in the hands of the Protestants of the 
Netherlands, was besieged by the prince of Parma, but the 
approach of the duke of Alcnron with succours compelled 
him to raise the siege. Tim fortifiliations * were much 
strengthened by Vaubnu. In tho advance of the allied 
armies alter the battle of Wuteilao, Cambray was taken by 
escalade, 124ill June, 1815, by a detachment of tho English 
tinny, commanded by Sir Charles Colville. 

The city of Cambray is large ; tho streets are of tolerable 
width, but not regularly laid out, and there are a great 
number of old houses that present their gables to tljo wtreet. 
The Place d’Annes is capable ofcoutaining all tho garrison 
drawn op in order of battle. There are some handsome 
iiul'li*' buildings. Tho cathedral contains a monument of 
Fenekm, and its steeple is remarkable (or the delicacy of 
the architecture. The town house is a handsomo modern 
edifice. The episcopal palace is a large building. 

Considerable manufactures are carried on fcfeSambray. 
Its lawns anil fine linens have acquired such rcpSfs^on' that 
their name has passed in Great Britain into a genial tie* 
situation (Cambric) for goods of that sort. Hanaferehiefy 
liko those of Madras uro made here; also ololhS?fe&lery, 
lace, carpets, and white leather, common earthenwampc' and 
soap. The population of tho town in 1832 was 14,0?^'that 
of the whole commune 17,646. 

The navigation of the Kseaut commences at Cambray, 
and opens a communication with thifte parts oftiW 'NcthCr- 
lands which arc watered by that river, Cam®(nijias aiso 


a communication with St. QpenSn by'can 
neeted with the navigations the Somme- 
and the Oise on theother. - f* 
There are in the town a theatre, a schi 
seminary for the priesthood, (t high sc! 
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from the French revolution th»-see ha g fewp again reduced 
to the rtmk of a ai^rple bishopric. The W8 H p is a suffragan 
of thearohbishop of Paris, $nd ha* for aPaiooese the de¬ 
partment of No<^. ' 

Cambray is tMtysapital of an arrondissement, which had 
in lj|g2 * pojfgbtion of 132,444. 

IBRKSIS, a district formerly in the Low Countries, 
j^uded in France, having Cambray for its capital. It is 
riet, bounded on the N. and E. sides by the county 
t.jOn the S. by the districts of Vermandois and 
Sicardie, and on the W. by the county of Artois. 
iintry t 4 patered by the Escaut or Sehold and its 
i Senset and the Sellc), and by the Sambre, 
3 Meuse. It produces grain of all sorts, and 
Sis pasturage to many sheep and horses. 

idly part of the territory of the Nervii, a 
Sgm; under the Roman empire it was included 
in tlt£ province of Belgica Sccunda, and on the downfall of 
the Western empire came into the hands of the Franks. 
Being subsequently comprehended in the Germanic empire, 
it was erected by the emperors into a county, held for 400 
year*, by laymen, but afterwards ceded to the bishops of 
Cambray.^ It was appropriated by Charles V.; and though 
during'ibe, troubles of the Netherlands the possession of it 
was contested, it remained to the Spanish branch of the 
Austrigllfamily. In 1677 it was conquered by Louis XIV., 
and confirmed to France, from whieh it has not‘since been 
• the peace of Nimegucn, 1678. 


rhfWfeo chief places arc Cambray (population, 14,510, 
town; 17*046, whole commune), Le Gateau (population, 5814, 
town; 5946, whole commune), and Creveca-ur (population, 
1776, town ; 2001 , whole commune). 

CAMBRIDGE, the county town of Cambridgeshire, is in 
the hundred of Fiendish, about 48 miles (direct distance) 
N. by E. from London. It tukes its name from the more 
modern appellation of the river on which it is situated, the 
untient name of which was Granta, and is still retained 
above Cambridge. In the record of Domesday the town is 
called Grentebrigc : GrantcUexter is now the name of a 
small village near Cambridge. The first well-authenticated 
fact reluting tbits history is the burning of it by the Danes 
in 871, and it is again mentioned us destroyed by the same 
enemies in 1010. While the isle of Ely was hold against 
William the Conqueror by the English nobility, that monarch 
built a castle at Cambridge—Grose says in the first year of 
his reign; Orderie.us Vitalis says in 1068. That the town 
had risen to considerable importance at the time the Domes¬ 
day Survey was formed, is evident from the description of 
it in that record. In 1088 Cambridge shared the fate of the 
county in being laid waste with fire and sword in the cause 
of Robert Curthose. To compensate the impoverishment 
of the townsmen in this calamity. King Henry I. exempted 
them from the jurisdiction of tho sheriff, upon condition of 
tboir paying 101 silver marks annually into tho exchequer, 
which vent nad till that time been paid by the slioiiff. It 
appear*, nevertheless, that in'tlie succeeding reign tho bur¬ 
gesses gave the sum of 300 marks of silver and one mark 
of gold for a confirmation of this privilege. 

In 1174, a fire happened at Cambridge which, among 
other extensile damages, injured most of tho parish 
churches, ogd destroyed that of the Holy Trinity. King 
John, in tj^K^rst year of bis reign, in consideration of 250 
marks, granted the townsmen of Cambridge the same pri¬ 
vileges astho king's free and demesne burgesses. In the 
follawingtyear he granted them a mercaloriat gild, with ex¬ 
tensive wStileges; and in 1207 the liberty of being governed 
by a preSWt, to be chosen annually by themselves. The 
style of their government was afterwards altered by King 
Henry, III. to that of a mayor and four bailiffs. 

King Jq^was *t Cambridge on the 16 th Sept., 1216, 
before his death. On his departure he in- 
of Hfae distle.to Fulco de Brent, but it 
by the harms; and after the king’s 
[ beld-gt Cambridge between the barons 
In 1249 we have the first notice of 
the townsmen of Cambridge and 
be university. - Subsequent dissensions 
between them frequently occur In different psrfe&iof their 
annals. In 1381, in consqquenoe of the leWEM. promod- 
ings of the townsmen iir;dBstop,i&g the .ohertefs' ortljfc 
university and those .of BeiMdirapf sTKing Kiohatd II. dpi 
prived the burgesses of th«tric'ttartor;4nd bestowed all the j 
privileges with which" they had been invested dfa. theutd- j 
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verspjfc Not long after this event, in 1388, the Wng tgfi a 
parliament at Cambridge. Nothing remarkable occSSrin 
the history of Cambridge for the next two centuries, except 
a royal visit from King Henry VII. in. 1505, and the re¬ 
storation of their charter to the burgesses by Henry .VIlI, 
with abridged privileges, by which they were rendered more 
subordinate to the university than they had been under 
their former charter. Upon the first symptoms of an opj- 
preaching war between King Charles I. and his parliament 
the universitywSfeambridge demonstrated their loyalty ; but,. > 
in 1643 Cromwell, who had twice represented the borough* 1 ** 
took possession of tho town for the parliament*, and put in it^ 1 * 
a garrison of 1000 men. In the month of August, 1645, 
the king appeared with his army before it, but we have ne * 
account of any siege or assault upon the town; nor does , 
anything occur which connects it with the civil history of . 
the country from that to tho present time. ”■ V i. 1 

Tho corporation/ till tho passing of the laty .Muiiifcipal 
Reform Act, consisted of a mayor, twelve aldermen,' twenty- 
four common-council-rtien, four bailiffs, a high stewtod, re¬ 
corder, town-clerk, and other officers. .The governing body 
now consists of a mayor, ten aldermen, arid thirty councillors. 

The mayor upon entering into office takes an oath to main¬ 
tain tho privileges, liberties, and custom* of the university. 

When the Survey of Domesday was taken, the ttftrn of, 
Cambridge contained 373 masui ro or messuages, of which 47 
were in ruins, and 27 had been destroyed for the purpose of 11 
building the castle. In 137 7 tho number of persons in 
Cambridge charged to a poll-tax (from which the clergy, 
children under fourteen years of age, and paupers were ex¬ 
empted) was 1722. In 1749 the number of houses w4s 
1 792, of whieh ISO were inns and public-houses; the num¬ 
ber of inhabitants 6131. In 181)1 the number of inhala- 
tanis, exclusive of the university, was 9276; and iu 18T1, 
10,294. Tho population, including the university, in 1621, 
was 14,142; and in 1831, 20,917. Although the town was 
so much smaller when the Domesday Survey was taken, it- * 
was then divided into ten wards; the subsequent division' 1 ' 
was into four, but under tho Municipal Reform Act it ha* “ 
been divided into five wards. 

The parishes are fourteen in number :—All Saints, St. 
Andrew the Great, St. Andrew the i^ss or Barnwell, St. , 
Benet, St. Botolph, St. Clement, St. Edward, St. Giles and 
St. Peler united, St. Mary tho Great, St. Mary the Loss, , 
St. Michael, St. Sepulchre, and Trinity; besides which mere 5 
are said to have been formerly the churches of St. Jtjhti. f 
St. Nicholas, St. Zachary, St. reter without Trmnpington 
Gate, All Saints in tho Jewry, and the VjhapelsWf St. Eel- .* 
mund. None of these are handsome buildings. Sit- Se¬ 
pulchre's church is one of the few churches in England that 
has a round tower. It was built in imitation of the cliuseh , 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. *, 

The town of Cambridge has sent members to parliament 
from tho earliest period of our parliamentary records, and it 
still sends two members. No alteration was made in tho 
boundaries of tho borough under the MtJM||ml Reform Act. 

Of tho public buildings of Cambridgcjjjhe castle, which is 
said to have been erected on the site oria Danish fortress, 
has been already mentioned. It was suffered to go to deeay 
at least as early as tho reign of Henry IV. All that re¬ 
mains of the antient buildings is the gate-house. A county- 
gaol has since been erected close to it, from a convenient 
and extensive plan of John Howard. Tho shire-hall, in 
which the assizes and quarter-sessions for the county are 
held, was built in 1747. The town-hall, belonging to the 
corporation, was built in 1782; opposite to which is a con¬ 
duit, erected in 1614 by Thomas Hobson the carrier, who 
left lands for its repair. 

Among the religious foundations antiently existing 5 ™ 
Cambridge not connected in their origin with the university? 1 
were, the house of Austin Canons, founded in 1092, ori¬ 
ginally placed in or near the church of St. Giles; tho Be¬ 
nedictine nunnery of Bt. Rhadegund, Dow forming a part of 
Jesus College, founded in 1130;/tho Cksy Friars agFran- 
ciscans, founded toon after 1224; tho Bethlemito Rears in 
1257; the Friars de 80000,^258 the Dominican or Block 
Friars* founded before l4|M tho house of Brethren of St. 
Mary, in the parish of/AJlSaints, 3 Edward I.; the Austin 
Friars, founded in o*j near the Fishmarket, called Ease- 
hal; about 1290; the white Friars, brought from Newsa- 

1 ' - ■* »rtitfo Canons, established apout the , 

itage of St. Annq and Hospital of 
iry Tangmer before 1897 ; s®4 t£te 
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snthpit Hospital of St, Mary Magdalen fog lepers at Stour¬ 
bridge. 

A fair was bold at Cambridge from very antiept time* in 
Rogation Wo ok. It was recognized arm confirmed in a 
Charter of tlie 2nd of King John. Another, at the festival 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, was granted by King 
Hetirf VI. to tbo nuns of St. Rlindegund in 1438. In the 
ns/tfshof Little St. Andrew or Barnwell are held Midsummer 
Tair and Stourbridge Fair, which are annually proclaimed 
by the principal officers of the university vSwtnuch solem- 
*'■ Bity; the former was held for a fortnight on a common 
Called Midsummer Green ; the latter, supposed to he of 
very great antiquity, is proclaimed on the 18th of Septem- 
- ber, and used to continue for three weeks, The duration 
of botli fairs has been considerably shortened. Cambridge 
market, which has been held from time immemorial on Sa¬ 
turday, is a great mart for corn and butter. Brawn and 
Stilton cheque are also considerable articles of trade. 

By means of locks the Cum is now navigable up to Cam¬ 
bridge, and by it the town is supplied with coals, &.e. 
through Lynn, where the Ouse enters the sea. 

(Gough's edit. ofSSamden’s Britannia ; Lvsons’* Magna 
Bntunnia for Cambridgeshire; and Merowether and Ste¬ 
phens’s History of Boroughs and Municipal Corporations , 
3 vofit. t)vo. London, 1835.) 

CAMBRIDGE, UNIVERSITY OF. The first esta- 
•f blishmciit of this university is involved in much obscurity. 
Although some writers have carried tiaek its origin to a 
more remote dote, it seems probable that Cambridge first 
became u sent of learning in the 7th century: when, as 
Bede (Hist. JCcct., lib. in. c, 18.3 informs us, Sigchuil, king 
of the East Angles, with the advice of Felix the bishop, 
iaxtiUiU'd within his kingdom a school for learning, in 
fSniation of what ho had soon in France: this school is 
presumed to have been fixed at Cambridge. It is certain 
that from a very early time Cambridge was the residence 
of numerous students, who at first lived m apartments 
f hired of the townsmen, and afterwards m inns or hotels, 
where they formed a coimntinilv under a principal, at 
their own , hinge. Some -av that Edward the Elder, wiien 
he repaired the ravages of the Danes at Cambiidge, erected 
halls for students, and appointed professors : others mum 
tain that a regular system o( academical education was not 
introduced till the year 1109, when the abbot of Croylaiul 
huVfiig sent some learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
.and other sciences, to his manor of Cotlenham, they re¬ 
paired to the neighbouring town of Cambridge, whither a 
groat nflffnber of keholuis (locked to their lectures, which 
they arranged after the manner of the University of Orleans. 

The first charter known to have been granted to I’iim- 
lusidgo as a university is that of the 10th Henry III., which 
grunts the privilege of appointing certain persons, railed 
taxors, to regulate the rent of lodgings for the students, 
which had been raised to an exorbitant height by the towns¬ 
men; tins was almost fifty years before the foundation of 
Fetor-house, the first endowed college. Ill 1333 King 
Edward III. e-aided the university some important . pri¬ 
vileges, These distinguished favours caused the towns¬ 
men to be more than over jealous of the authority of the 
university . and their discontents, as already noticed in the 
account of he town, at length broke (orlb into open violence 
ill the succeeding reign, when, emboldened by the tempo¬ 
rary success of Wat Tyler and his associates, they seized 
and destroyed the university charters. 

In 1430, Hope Martin V. determined, from the testimony 
of antienl evidences, that the university was exclusively pos¬ 
sessed of all ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction over its 
own scholars. 

"by uyen Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign, grouted 
ajm extensive charter to this university; and by an act 
of parliament, ) 3 Eli/., c. 29 (for the incorporation of both 
the English universities), this and all preceding grants were 
confirmed, and the university of Cambridge was declared to 
he.imjeirporated bvUie nemo of Ihe.Ch&ucellor, Masters, and 
Scholia^. The office *f Chancellor, as chief magistrate of 
the university, had existed from a very early date : it was 
only annual till 1604, when Bishop Ftshemwa* chosen, ohan- 
oellor for life : at present the office is biennial, or tenable 
for such a length of time beyond two year* on the. tarot 
consent of the university may allow, The other principal 
officers are, the High Stewfiffi, the Viee-chanceUon a 
Commissary, who holds a court of reqprd for all privileged 
persons under the degree of M.A., a JPubiitt us&teg, an 


Assessor, to figahit tW vieo-bhatteeBor tn M*«wwh two 
Proctors, wkcgMpHMa it (g to regulate fihe discipline wad 
preserve the peaSe of the univejsity, a; tii&urian, 0 Regis- 
trary, two Taxors, who regulate the -market, ekamins the 
assize of broad, and inspect the weights turd measure.*, two 
Moderators, who superintend the exercises lit the eApele 
and the examinations for degrees in Arts, wo Sorttletots, 
who regulate the business of the congregations, two Pro¬ 
prietors, three Esquire-bedels, end gome inferior pergdns; 

Tlie following are the colleges of this univerjtttpji-’fiit^tthe 
dates of their respective foundations i— Peter-Bousm'iMB7: 
Clare Hall, 1326 ; Pembroke College, 1343 ; 

Cain#, 1348; Trinity Hall, 1360; Corpus Christ*, a/TSengt, 
1351; King’s, 1441; Queen's, 1446 ; Catharine HeR, 

Jesus, 1496; Christ’s, 1305; St. John's, 1311 ; Msffdal«!a,. 
1519; Trinity, 1546; Emmanuel, 1384; Sidney Sussex, 
1598 ; Downing, I860. [Puter-House, fisc.} i: r 

Tive other public huildings belonging to the university 
are the senate-house, the library and schools, the botanic 
garden, the Pitt press, and the observatory. The senate- 
house, an edifice of the Corinthian order, was erected in 
1722, from a design of Sir Jamas Bnrrall. The schools 
vveve erected in 1443, at the expense of tho university, 
assisted by liberal benefactions. The botanic garden occu¬ 
pies three or four acres: the ground, with a largo and 
ant.ieiit edifice, formerly belonged to the Augustind Fviars ; 
it was purchased by the late Dr. Richard Walker, vice- 
master of Trinity college, for 16001. The old schools still 
remain, and belong to the Jacksonian professsor for tbo 
time being; and a new building has been erected for tho 
use of the lecturers in chemistry, botany, and anatomy. 
The 1’itt press, or printing-house, was begun in 1831 and 
finished in 1833. Tho observatory was erected between 
1822 and 1824, after tbo designs of Mr. J. G. Medd, at an 
expense of upwards of 18,115i!. 

Tiie infirmary, called Addcnbvooke's Hospital, was origi¬ 
nally founded under the will of Dr. John Adtlunbrooke, the 
building of which Mas begun in 1753, but upon its com¬ 
pletion in 1766, the funds being found insufficient for its 
support, an act of parliament passed to mako it a general 
hospital. It has been since supported hy Voluntary con- 
tnbulioiis. The budding was considerably enlarged a fow 
years ago, under a bequest of Mr, Bowtell. 

Richard Viscount Fitzwilliam, who died in 1816, be¬ 
queathed to the university his collection of books, paintings, 
drawings, &c, with the interest of 106,606/. South Sea 
annuities for the erection and endowment of a museum. 
This collection, culled the Fitzwilliam Museum, is at pre¬ 
sent placed in the oltl free-sclioot behind Corpus Christ! 
college. Another museum, consisting cliietiy of a collection 
of pictures, was bequeathed to tho university by the late 
Mr. Mexican : they are for the present suspended in au 
apart incut at tho Pitt press. 

Each college is a lay corporate body, bound by its own 
statutes; but the members of each college are also subject 
to tho general laws of the tfitiversity. The present upi- 
veisity statutes were given by Queen Elizabeth in the 18th 
v ear of her reign, and are the foundation upon which all 
new laws are framed. Each of the seventeen colleges fur¬ 
nishes members both for the executive and legislative 
branch of university government. The place of assembly 
is the senate-house. All persons who, aro masters of arts, 
or doctors in one of the three faculties, viz. divinity, the 
civil law, or physic, having their names upon the college 
boards, holding any university office, or being resident.iu 
the town of Cambridge, have votes in this assembly. The 
senate is div ided into two bouses, denominated the Re¬ 
gent and tho Non-Regent House: the former consisting 
of the doctors of less thau two and. the, M. A.'* under five 
years standing ; the latter, of Um.M, A.'s obWMf five.years. 
The doctors of more than two. year a staiu’iqiiffiat* in either 
bouso at pleasure. There is oho a .council uSm tbe Caput, 
chosen annually on tho 12th of October, jynuk every uni¬ 
versity grace or proposition must buapprovjftsfora it can. be 
introduced to tins, senate. The await. eoUKii. of the. vie*, 
chancellor, a doctor ineaabof the fscuHie^rid two masters, 
of arts, who are the nepressatativea.pf the nml and non- 
regent boufga, Any wngte member at the Caput 1ms the 
power, of p ifring a veto upon am, grace, that is proposed. 

The aamrn^jiacot itgq fc w i university uosea from various 
sources, TW raetozy of-’RBtrwull ana * form at Barton 
produce., shout MfiOfejwe aatuMOr > *i% pwisacn ol feaa at 
for dagr«s,&*,sai tik 
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BibLsytao average each 

about 3000L- The whole if come fromWSry source is be¬ 
lieved scarcely to Wfehert 5506/ per annum. The fund* are 
managed by tbb; vice-chancellor, or by specific trustee*; 
andj^e account* ore examined annually by three auditors 
applied bythe senate. 

The public profeasors of the university are paid from 
vatialtt spumes; some from the university chest, other* 


sty's government, or from estates left for that 
"T&ey art the Lady Margaret's Professor of Divi- 
l itegius PtPfessorS of Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, 
, and Greek.; two Professors of Arabic, one of 
L.fi edited the Lord Almoner s Reader; the Lucasian 
Sfospftr of Mathematics: Professors of Casuistry; Che¬ 
mistry;; ‘Experimental Philosophy; Anatomy; Modem 
History; Botany; Geology; Astronomy; the Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity ; Natural and Experimental Philoso¬ 
phy ; the Downing Professors of the Laws of England, and 
of Medicine; the Professors of Mineralogy, Political Eco¬ 
nomy, and Music; besides which there are various endowed 
Lectureships. Tho Cambridge Philosophical Society was 
established in 1819, and incorporated by a Royal Charter 
dated 2m August, 1832. It includes most of the resident 
graduate* of the university. 

The privilege of sending two representatives to parlia¬ 
ment was conferred upon the university by chdrier, m the 
lstof James I. The right of election is vested in the mem¬ 
bers of the senate, in number about 1900. The vice-chan¬ 
cellor,.is the returning officer. 

(Gough's edit, of Camden's Britannia ; Lysons's Magna 
Britannia, ut supra ; Dyer’s History of the. University and 
Colleges of Cambridge ; and tho Cambridge University 
Calendar ; to which last work tho reader is referred for 
more particular information on the existing state of the 
university, its scholarships, degrees, prizes. Sen.) 

CAMBRIDGE, a town in Middlesex county, in the State 
of Massachusetts, about three miles W.N.W. of Boston, 
with which it is connected by tho west Boston bridge and 
canal bridge across Charles River. 

When founded by the New England settlers, this place 
received the name of New Town, but ufter the establishment 
of Harvard College the name was changed to that which it 
now bears, in compliment to the English University of Cam¬ 
bridge. The population of tlio town, according to tho cen¬ 
sus of 1820, was 3295: in 1830 it had increased to 0071. 

Harvard College, now styled Harvard University, was 
founded in 1836 with funds, to a very limited amount, ad¬ 
vanced by the province; it was incorporated in 1638, and in 
the same year received a bequest of about 800/. from the 
Rev. John’Harvard, on which account the institution was 
named Harvard College. Its endowments have since been 
greatly increased by donations from the public funds of the 
state, and by many private contributions, so that it 1ms be¬ 
come the'most richly-endowed place of education in the 
United States. Its propertyfticoording to the treasurer's re¬ 
port in October, 1882, amounted to 395,689 dollars: its annual 
income during the same year was 40,962; and the expendi¬ 
ture 41,054 dollars. Rather more than one-half of the in¬ 
come was derived from payment* made by the students. 

The university comprises the collegiate department, and 
the departments of divinity, law, and medicine. It contains 
four hall*, each four stories in height, which are set apart 
for the .accommodation of the under-graduates. There 
are besides two halls, containing tho library, cabinet of 
minerals) ,cliapel, and varioqs other public rooms; a divi¬ 
nity hall, a law hall, and other buildings. The medical 
hall belonging to the university is situated in Boston. The 
number ofunder-graduates in 1833 was 212; of theological 
stadehta»<$t3F of law students, 56; and of medical students, 
82—maW|®|*gether 875 student*. The whole number of 
alumni tftiStptrtounted to 5863,.pf Whom 2265 were living. 
The lit-wy t&fcins above 46,660 volumes: 35,500 are in 
the general Mhry ; 3066 are in the law library; 1000 in 
the' medical;* 650 ip fhedheological library. The medi¬ 
cal library, saidio contain 4000 volumes, is in Boston. There 
is also a libSary belonging to the students, wMOh doritkins 
44<#wdptrtei.’ The mstftutsoh' 1 possesses vateMe'cheildOid 
and philosophical apparatus, and an 6xtentfy8.oabi«*t of 
minerals. Them » afeb' : .dn**5pil«ist arf&djniaal tnus&fta, 
and a hotadie'feirddB;,c<mfcl|m? seven acres of land. « TR* 
university Ts mWBrnjrf b/lTw^ratfoii, oonsjsting of «v*n 
members, One of vttSoin abaft be tbs' president ofiver- 
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aity, and a board - Of overseers, composed of thirty elected 
members, in addition to the governor, the lieutenant-^, - 
vernor, the members of the State Counciljmd Senate, and 
the speak* of the House of Representatives, all of whom 
are members of tho board of overseers e.r officio. The teach¬ 
ing body consist* of the president, 21 professors, 2 tutors* 
and various assistants. Tho immediate government is in the 
hands of the president, part of the professors, and the tutors. 

The first printing executed in British America was peA 
formed at Cambridge in 1839, With an apparatus sent from 
England in tlwpeo.oding year by the Rev. J. Glover, a dis¬ 
senting minister. The first thing printed Was " Tho Free¬ 
man's Oath the second was ah almanac. The first book ' 
that issued from the Cambridge press Was a version of the . 
'"Psalms its metre, printed in 1640. In 1663 an edition of 
the Bible, translated into tho Indian language, was printed. 
Cambridge was for thirty-five years the only place in NeW 
England in which-printing was carried on. in 1834 the 
town had five monthly and^two quarterly litersfjy journals. 

The town contained, in 1833, three joint stocks bonks, 
with capitals amounting in tho aggregate to 400,000 dollars. 

CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT [Bkza’s MANU¬ 
SCRIPT.] 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county of England, 
lying between yi° t' ami 52" 45' N. lat., and 0° 31' E. and 
6° 15' or 0° 16' W. long. It is of an irregular oblong form, 
having its greatest length about 51 miles, measured N. by-, 
W. and S. by E. from Tyd St. Giles, near Wisbeaoh, to 
Castle Camps, near Linton; and its greatest breadth 32 
miles, from Gamlingay, near tho border of Bedfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire, to Ashley, near Newmarket, It is 
bounded on the N. by Lincolnshire; on the E. by Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; on tho S. by Hertfordshire and Essex ; apd 
on the W. by Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and NdSh- 
umptonshire. Cambridge, the county town, is 48 or 49 
miles in a direct lino N. by E. from London, or 504 miles by 
the road through Ware, Buntinglbrd, and Royston, or 56 
miles by Epping, Stan stood, Newport,«*ml Great Chester- ’ 
ford. The superficial measurement of the county is 584,480 
acres, oi 857 square miles; and the population in 1831 was 
143,955, or about 168 to a square mile. 

Surface, Hydrography, and Communications. — The 
whole northern part of the county and a considerable part 
of the centre arc com prohoncled in tho vast tract of fen- 
and known as the Bedford Level. The inclosures in 
this part are ehielly formed by ditches, and tho country > 
presents few trees except pollard willows. The towns and 
lillages are on spots which rise above the generid level of 
the lens, and tho churches crowning these slight elevations 
may ho distinguished at a considerable distance. To these 
insulated eminences the designation of ey (island) appears 
1o have been applied; and henco Thorn-ey, Whitties-oy, 
Rams-ey (Huntingdonshire), arid other places, derive part 
of their name. The designation of ‘the Isle of Ely’ was 
at first restricted to the insulated eminence on which Ely 
stands, though it has now a much indfo extended signifi¬ 
cation. The southern part of the county has gently-rising 
hills, with some wood in the parts bordering on Suffolk, 
but little in other places. The Gogmagog hills, S.l}. of 
Cambridge, arc tho highest m tho county. Coach and 
Horses lull, or Orwcl hill, S.W. of Cambridge, is about 302 
feet above tho level of tho sea; and Madingley hill, W. of 
that town, 238 feet. 

Tho chief rivers of the county are the None and the 
Ouso, with its tributaries, the Cam, Lark, &c. 

The None has only the lower part of its course in this 
county, the border of which it touches just below Peterbo¬ 
rough, where it is divided, and flows in three channels. 
Ono arm, under the name of Catswater and tho Sfiffro 
Drain, winds to tho N.E., and forms the boundary between 
Cambridgeshire on the one hand and Northamptonshire and 
Lincolnshire on the other. Another arm, under the names of 
Whittlesey Dyke* and the Watt Creek (or the Old None 
River) passes to the E. by Whittlesey apd March, j*d joins 
the Ouse at Salter's Lode Sluice. The'third arm Norton's 
Learn) proceeds in a tolerably direct line E.N.K. toWis- 
beaeh, and from thenoe N. into tho Wash. Tho Shire 
Drain joins this jifitt at its outfall., The natural channel of 
the river can now hardly be distinguished, so much has the 
river become connected wfth the immense system of artificial 
drainage and navigation IRHed On in this part of the eouMtry. 

* TM« 4yk« t« » out, «*i»B ««> 'WSti*. 
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The Gum first iWi» this county Ifelow St. Ives, and 
wind* N.E. to the Hermitage Sluice, diriding Huntingdon¬ 
shire from Camtoidgeshire. At Hermitage Sluice the rivet, 
in its natural course, turns to the S.E., and again gradually 
to the N.E., receiving the river Cam. It then passes the 
city of Ely, below which it is joined by the Lark. From 
|Be junction of the Lark it flows N.E. for a few miles, re- 
' ™ . ^Mhe Little Ouse from Thetford and Brandon; at 
it it leaves Cambridgeshire and enters Norfolk, 
_ 1 which county it flows northward till it enters the 
-W4*lTbelow Lynn. The original course ofthe Ouse below 
Littleport, near the junction of the Lark, is supposed to have 
been very different from the present course. From Her¬ 
mitage Sluice a navigable cut, called the Now Bedford River, 
runs N.E. in a direct line across Cambridgeshire into Nor-* 
folk, after entering which it joins the Ouse at Denver 
Sluice, where the Old Nene River also joins tho Ouse. The 
natural channel between Hermitage and Denver Sluice is 
now orily navigable, or at leastjs only used for navigation, 
no fur as is requisite for the navigation of its tributary 
streams, the Cam and the Lark. A canal from Wisbcacli 
to the Old Nene Rijj|r connects the navigation of tho Nene 
and the Ouse. 

Tho measurements of these rivers are about as follows :— 
None, 1st arm (Catwater and Shiro Drain), to its outfall, 
about 2$ to 30 miles; 2nd arm (Old Neno), to its junction 
with tho Ouse, about 28 miles, of which 23 arc in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire qv on the border; 3rd arm, or Morton’s Leam 
and Wisbeaeh River, from Stnndground Sluice to Wis- 
beach, 19 miles; from Wisbeaeh to the Wash, fi miles; 
Nqpe Outfall, through the sands of the Wash, 8 miles (G j 
cut and a further channel of J J milos worked by the river 
itself): total, 33 miles. Ouse, on tho border of the county 
tdJHcrmitage Sluice near Bluntisharu, 5 miles; to junction 
of'Cam, 12; to Ely, 3 ; to junction of Lark, 3 ; to junction 
of Little Ouse, along the border of the county, 7 : 
total, in or upon the border of Cambridgeshire, 30 miles. 
Tho remainder of the course of the river is as follows ;—to 


W„ without passing throBtfliiwy wstsrs 

Huntingdonsbirh«bet*een.*2Huid 53 mifrit fro** town. To® 
road from LratM^ICunbridfl through Swai> turn* off 
from tho Great North Rood arTRoystouasa rum N.E.to 
Cambridge -about 13 miles. Another wad to Cambridge, 
branching off from the Great North Road at JQickesWgsin 
Herts, enters Cambridgeshire near Fulmer* or Foul 
and unites with the road through Roy sum at Hawkston, 
about 5 miles short of Cambridge.’ , > M, 1 

Tho Norwich and Newmarket Road entersriha - ouhty 
just beyond the village of Great Chesterford, about 45 mile* 
from London, and runs N.E. to Newmarket,ly 
quits the county to enter Suffolk about 5 miles bojoBmWaw* 
market and 66 from London. A third rotdjjg Cambridge 
branches off from this road just before it antan the scanty, 
and runs N. by W. about lftj miles. •■" 

Tho road from Cambridge to Huntingdon rims^N.W. 
about 154 miles, of which about 16 are in Cambridgeshire; 
for the last mile it coincides with the Great North Road, 
which meets it at Godmanchester. Tho road from Cam¬ 
bridge to Newmarket runs E. by N. 13 miles, uniting with 
tho Norwich and Newmarket Road about 2 miles from the 
latter town. The road from Cambridge to Lynn runs N. 
by E. through Ely, and quits the county at Littleport 
Bridge, 22 miles from Cambridge. 

The N. part of the county is traversed by a rood .which 
branches off from the high North Road just where -this 
leaves Cambridgeshire to enter Huntingdonshire, and run¬ 
ning N.N.E. through St. Ives, re-ontors Cambridgeshire at 
Chatteris Ferry, 70 miles from London, and rurta St miles 
through March to Wisbeaeh, from whence it rUtfe farther 
N. into Lincolnshire, to Holbeaeh, Spalding, and Boston. 

A road runs from Cambridge over the Gogmsjsig .Hills 
to Linton, and thence into Suffolk and Essex to Haverhill, 
Halsted, and Colchester; and there are two turnpike-roads 
from Ely, one to Soham in the direction of Newmarket and 
Bury St. Edmunds, and one to Chatteris, where it meets 
the road from St. Ives to Wisbeaeh. 


the junction of the New Bedford River at Denver Sluice, 
6 to 7 miles; to Lynn, 15 ; to the outfall, 3 : total, 24 or 25 
miles. The length of tho New Bedford River between 
Hermitage and Denver Sluices is 21 miles, of which about 
15 are in Cambridgeshire: the length of tho natural chan¬ 
nel of the Ouse between the same points is 31 or 32 miles. 

Tile Cam, or Grarita, is formed by the junction of several 
small streams which rise in Essex, the principal one of them 
between Saffron Walden and Dunniow. This Hows N. to 
Audlcy Ejnd, near Saffron Walden, and thenee by Great 
and Little Chesterford, Duxford, Whittlesford, Groat and 
Little Shelford, and Granchester, to Cambridge, receiving 
tlio Linton, from the town of Linton, above the Shelfords, 
and the Rhce and Bourn from the S.W. and W., above 
Granchester. From Cambridge, where the navigation 
commences, tho Cam runs N.N.E. and falls into the Ouse 
about 3 miles above Ely : length, above Cambridge, about 
2a miles, of which half are in this county ; from Cambridge 
to the junction with the Ouso, 13 miles. 

The Lark, navigable as far as Bury St. Edmunds, pro¬ 
perly belongs to Suffolk. It separates that county from 
Cambridgeshire for about 7 miles boforc its junction with 
tho Ouse : and tho Kennet brook, a feeder of the Lark, 
forms lint boundary between those two counties about 7 
ihilcs before it falls into tho Lark. 

The canals of those counties are not numerous, except 
those connected with the fen district, the principal of which 
have been already noticod. [Bgnponn Level.] There js a 
canal from the neighbourhood of Ramsey, Huntingdonshire, 
called tho Forty Foot, or Vermuiden’B Drain, to tho Old Bed¬ 
ford River, which is a cut now scarcely used for navigation, 
parallel to tho New Bedford River. There are navigable 
cuts from the Ouse to Soham and Recho, and a canal run¬ 
ning nearly N. and S. (the London and Cambridge Junc¬ 
tion Canal) connecting the Cam below Cambridge with the 
Stott (at Bishop Stottford) and the Lea, and ultimately with 
the Tomes, The»> is a branch frotn thus canal at Great 
SbelfortTto Whadilon, between Royston and Huntingdon, 

The chief roads are those from London to York and 
Edinburgh (the Great North Road), to Norwich by New*' 
market, rind to Cambridge; front Cambridge to Hunting* 
don. Newmarket, nndTynn; and from the Great North 
Road by St. Ives to Wisbeact .Me '\‘M 

The Great North the county at Royston, 

mile* from town; andtrtversestt in a direction about N. by 


Geological character. —The south and south-eastern parts 
of the county are occupied by part of the great chalk forma¬ 
tion which extends, within tho limits of Cambridgeshire, 
from Newmarket heath to Royston: it forms the mass of 
the Gogmagog hills, S.E. of Cambridge, and of the Royston 
downs, which are connected with the Luton and Dunstable 
downs (Bedfordshire), and by them with tho CjiiUorn hills 
(Bucks.), There arc also in Cambridgeshire two masses 
of this chalk detached from the principal mass,—the Coach 
and Horses hill, near Orwel, S.W. of Cambridge, and 
Madinglcy hill, W. of Cambridge. The chalk of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire consists of two varieties, the upper containing 
an abundance of the common black flint, and the lower or 
grey chalk, which contains little or none. The upper is 
found in the S.E. part of tho county : the lower chalk forms 
the principal hills, und occupies the N.W. part of the Chalk 
range. The chalk is furrowed transversely by the de¬ 
pression through wliioli the London and Cambridge canal 
passes, and which separates the Gogmagog hills from the 
Royston downs. The district N.E. and E. of Cambridge is 
the most level chalk district in England ; its flatness alone 
gives importance to the otherwise inconsiderable eminences 
of the Gogmagog hills. The chalk district of Cambridge¬ 
shire dips gently to the S.E. * * 

The diluvial beds of loam, mixed with fragments of chalk, 
which overspread the upper part of the basin of the Stour 
in Essex and Suffolk, covering the chalk, extend a short 
distance into the adjacent parts of Cambridgeshire*. 

The chalk rests upon a blue clay, called in .the county 
gait, which is considered as a variety of the chalk-marl 
formation that crops out from beneath the north-western 
boundary of the chalk. This formation occugreater 
extent of surface than it usually does, ettflH t<f the 
boundary of Huntingdonshire arid BedforrisHW j;'«s thick¬ 
ness is variable, averaging perhaps 200 fir Sgtyfeet. It is 
nearly impervious to water. "‘riV 1 ' ■ 

In a few places along the irregular line Whiehariparates 
this county from the two ju« mentioned. ; tui iron-sand, 
which underlies the gait, rises to the surfaee. It forms ex¬ 
cellent garden ground. Throughout the whole of this 
formation m*ay fragments Of rainerabzed wfiod are-found ; 
when diW thpy * iJft'jwWarifi but '-Wtoti-' taolat 

and fresh from the earth ttWdeJpite in form, and have the 
hark in the utmost sti^e of .plwsmtioh. fCoriybaaxe and 
Phillips’aDuffoJM of the Geology of Engimd amt Wci« ; 
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Gee*. 3VwM»r Vo!. v.-; Geelrawgb't .Geological Map qf the gewffid with flpe henbane. The land ie left in gnu as 
ga/r/mdm^epu. . '. it* •.' $k “ too*.aa thegrasp.1* good. A# won a*it begins to decline 

The -’wife MAP nortjtaro part W*he ! county is over- in qualify or produce, it ia ploughed vftjqid sown with 
spread with thSifiWa [BsoSobb JUsvsiJ; tbo greater part of oats.or it i* again, pared and burnt as The most 

which in this eouoty oracomprelwtulsd in the Isle of Ely. common practice however, when the soil is very rieh, is to 
4»,4^mod»erip4 this designation wan confiued to the higher takft crops of cole-seed, wheat, barley, end oats, and not, tp 
grtwid ‘.found Ely* which rose out of the marshes, and was sow grass seeds till after several crops have beep obtailj 
surrounded by them ; but the application of tha^riame has takiij^ euro however to keep the land clean. Tlj 


much extended. The marshes S. of the Old Ouse, 
‘, Wioken, and Reohe, are not included in the 

‘Vbfc?* . 

ismtiure, <£ere-The soil of this county 
‘of clay, loam, and chalk, 

' lanjUtbe fens. Although there are some poor coro- 
quogMnA jWwfhe, the greater part of the land is fertile, 
Ifiketrie spots culled white land, which have chalky subsoils, 
grait «pps of wheat and beans are raised. The Burwell 
wheart»5m> great request for seed in many parts of Eng¬ 
land, and tho cheeses of Cottenham indicate consider¬ 
able richness in the pastures. The climate in the up¬ 
lands is mild and healthy, hut in the fens, especially 
those which have not been thoroughly drained, agues anil 
fevers, prevail when the water has evaporated and left the 
land, in, a half dry state. When the land is quite flooded 
the air is less impregnated With unhealthy effluvia. In 
proportion as the fens are drained and the land is cultivated, 
the** becomes more healthy. 


newlpdrained fens is very loose, and requires to 
pressed after the soed is sown. This is sometimes done,] „ 
mou headings the ground with their feet, or by driving 
is extremely sheep over it; but the land-presser [Ara*we Land, vyl.ii., 
both in the p. 225} is particularly adapted to this purpose,. It wot only 
consolidates the land, but forms drills for the reception of 
the seed. The grasses usually sown with the last erpp of 
barley or oats are, of rye-grass two bushels and of white 
clover ten pounds. Whore the land is cultivated With care 
the use of rapo-cake as manure is common. It has" the ad¬ 
vantage of being readily brought from a distance: 1000 cakes 
weigh about « ton, ami a& sufficient for three acres. The 
rape-cake is ground to a powder, winch Is drilled with tho 
seed by a machine. It ensures a cronof corn on land which 
has been exhausted, and in this way iris a matter of simplo 
calculation whether it repays the expense. But tho most 
advantageous mode of using it is to sow it with cole or tur¬ 
nip-seed, and to feed off tho crop with sheep; permanent 
improvement of the soil is thus produced, and the land is 


Tho upiaud district is suiliciently varied to afford good recruited for several crops, 
situations for residences; but until the beginning of this Besides corn and liay, the fens, where they have not been 
century,* very small proportion of the land was inclosed, brought into cultivation, produce turf for fuel, and reeds ami 
Above ^three-fourths of tne surface was occupied by com- sedges for thatching and lighting fires. An acre of ground 
mons, common-fields, lioatbs, and fens. Of these many will produce 300,000 turves, 5000 of_whicli are considered to 


havejbeen inclosed within the last thirty years ; and in the 
course pf time the whole face of the country will be much 
improved by the growth of trees and hedge-rows. There 
are tew counties where so many inclosurcs have taken 
plajsemndor special acts of Parliament. The villages wore 
mostly situated in hollows, between gont.lo elevations, where 
the soil was natuially most fertile, and being scattered 
through utt open country, with their small inclosurcs and 
orchards, presented insulated green spots, wlucli formed a 
strong contrast with tha surrounding open fields entirely 
destitute of trees. The fen district is a dead flat intersected 
with ditches, canals, and sluggish streams. The soil con¬ 
sists of mud mixed with decayed and half-decayed vege¬ 
table matter. When the superfluous water has beun re¬ 
moved, a soft spongy surfaco is left, which is much improved 
by burning. The ashes thus produced by being mixed with 
the soil greatly enrich it, and the most luxuriant crops 
are obtained without any other preparation. When a 
judicious rotation is adopted, and the ground is not too much 
exhausted to be restored by proper manures, this land, which 
is reclaimed from a state of comparative unproductiveness, 
becomes very valuable. But the temptation of immediate 
profit frequently induces tho farmer to raise exhausting 
crops from it, as long as they will grow without fresh ma¬ 
nuring, by which means the soil is so impoverished, and its 
staple* so reduced, that subsequent tillage or manuring can¬ 
not recruit it for a very long time. 

The first operation on a newly-inclosed fen, when it has 
been drained, is to pare the surface, on which coarse grass 
and sedge ,aro growing in a matted state. The sods are cut 
about three iuqUcs in thickness and of various lengths and 
breadths, by means of a paring plough. This is a sharp in¬ 
strument drawn by two horses, which outs horizontally under 
tho surface, and is guided by two handles like a plough. 


be equal to forty bushels of coals. The price varies from Or. 
to 10«. per thousand, according to the situation and Mthji- 
parative price of coals. Osier beds are likowise formed in 
some places, and give a good return. 

In the uplands towards Hertfordshire and Suffolk, the 
land was formerly cultivated on the dd three-field system, 
and there are still farms where a summer fallow is regularly 
uccecded by wheat or barley, and that by oats, with the oc¬ 
casional introduction of clover or beans. But whoro a better 
system has been adopted after the inulosuro of the common 
fields, turnips form the foundation of the course on all lands 
which are sufficiently dry to allow sheep to be penned on 
them. On some stiff clays, cabbages have been introduced, 
and cultivated to some extent. The large red cabbage is 
preferred by many to the drum-head, because it is not so 
liahlo to be attacked by caterpillars. They manure tlie land 
for this crop with twenty or thirty good loads iff farm-yard 
dung per aero, and find the produce very valuable for cattlo 
and sheep in winter. In the rich white land, wheat and 
beans are sown alternately, as long as the land is clean: 
and if the boans arc drilled and well hoed, and the land 
moderately manured for this crop, this simple and profitable 
rotation may go on for a considerable time. 

By the introduction of sainfoin on some of the thin Chalky 
ands, a soil naturally very unproductive now supports a 
great quantity of cattle and sheep, and also beurs good crops 
of corn after having been some years in grass. 

There is a groat portion of the stiff heavy lands ill Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, independently of the fens, which would be greatly 
retrofitted by judicious surface-draining. By this means,, 
nany soils now too wet to boar turnips, or to allow heavy’ 
cattle to bo depastured upon them in spring or autumn, 
would become dry and sound; and the water being carried 
off by the drains, would not stagnate below the surface and 


The smb being s»t on edge to dry partially are then arranged keep the ground in a soft “state, equally prejudicial to the 

ia the form of asmall kiln with proper air-vents, and lighted -‘ u ~ e *—" J : - 

by means of brush-wood or straw. As soon as they begin 



•e sods are added, and the firq is prevented from 
i by immediately covering with a sod every 
bicli tho smoke issues strongly. In a short 
*t quantity of sods » reduced to a carbonized 
when cooi, is.,spread over the ground. This is 
in, an<l the land is sown with cole-seed 


growth of all plants not usually found in marshes, and to 
the cattle and sheep depastured or. them. A convertible 
husbandry might then be introduced, the expenses of culti¬ 
vation mueh diminished, and the produce greatly increased. 

The fairs in Cambridgeshire are not so numerous^ as in 
many other counties. Tiro principal cattle-fain are m the 
Isle of Ely. Cambridge fair begins June 24th, and lasts a 
week. Ely; Holy Thursday, and October 25th. „Jbinron ; 
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Divisions, towns, #e. —The divisions of Cambridgeshire 
have undergone little change since the Domesday survey. 
We subjoin a luutaof the present hundreds, giving also their 
situation in tho*c8unty, and tlrnir antient names. 

Wmbgauh, Witchford, Ely, occupy the northern half of 
the county, and correspond to the two antient hundreds 
vf I$ly. Staploe (E.)—Staplehou. Ultevoley (E.)—Chave- 
laj*foll*flfleld (S.E.)—Raclclblle. Chilfnrd (S.E.)—sCildc- 
ilttlesford (S.)—Witelesfeld. Triplow (S.)*Tre- 
'Armingl'ord (S.W.)—Erningford. Stow, or lw>ng 
Stou. Papworth < W.) - Papeword. North 
Stspjf (central)—Norestou. Chesterton (central)—Ocstre- 
tono. Wethcrly (central)—Wedcrlai. Fiendish (central) 
Flamindic, or Flarnidinc. Staino (central)—Stones, 

Tlio county itself is called in Domesda) Grcntebrigeseire. 
In Unit survey the town of Cambridge is taxed as a hundred. 

Besides the county town, Cambridge (on the Cam, popu¬ 
lation ui .1831, 20.017), this county has one city, Ely (on the 
old Ouse, populatjim in 1831, 6 JJte); and lour market towns, 
Wisbeacli (on the None, population m 18.11, 7233), March 
(on the old river Neno, population in 18-11, 5117), Thorney 
(population in 1831 , ; 2()55), and Linton (mi the Linton, a 
small stream flowing into the (tun, population in 1831, 
1678). Several other places formerly had markets : of those 
tile market at Sohnm (population, in 1831, 3667) has been 
disused about 1.10 years; that at Whittlesey (population in 
18.11, 6010) not more than 60: those seem to have been 
both hold by prescription. For Cambridge, Ely, March, and 
Wisbeacli, we refer to their respective articles. The other 
towns, with Sohnm and Whittlesey, wc shall notice her;. 

Newmarket is chiefly in Suffolk, and Koyst.ui chiefly 
in Herts. 

Thorney is a small town (in Witchford hundred, .10 
.jpiltti front Cambridge) on a slight eminence rising out 
of the midst of the fens. Here was anlicnllv a monastery 
or hermitage, said lo have boon founded by NuXWlph. first 
nbbyt of Medeshainsted or Peterborough; and here, in 
the year 870, were .a prior anil several anchorites. The 
monastery was fallen Anearig, hut the spot on which it 
stood bad the name of Thorn ey, from the thickets with 
which it abounded. •Thurneie propter condensiutcm du- 
morum vocal*. Gul. Melutesh. tin fiestis Pnntif, in 
Dugdale's Monnsticnn. To 172, Ibis cstahlishmcnt, which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, was rctouuded by 
Ethelvvokl. bishop of Winchester, for Benedictine monks. 
Its revenue, at the time of the Domesday Survey, appears 
to have arisen from rents, amounting to 52/. 15*., nml 
from the profits of some fisheries and meres in Untiling- 
denshire. William of Malmesbury (cpBPtod above), who 
lived in the reign of Henry 11., speaks enthusiastically of 
the natural beauty of the situation and of the holiness of 
the inhabitants; he speaks with rapture of the trees, apple 
orchards, anil vineyards. The abbot was mitred. The 
revenues, at the suppression, were 50‘s/. 12*. 5 d. gioss 
(Speeds, or 411/. I2.v. II it. (dear (Dugdalc). The posses¬ 
sions and site wero granted to the then earl of Bedford, 
whoso heir, tho present duke of Bedford, is pmprietor of the 
whole parish and lord of the manor. There was also an 
hospital for poor persons under the government of the abbey. 

A part of the conventual church, rebuilt in 1085 and 
1 125, is yet standing, and serves ns the parish church. 
tjgEhu part which remains is the nave of the church; the 
IpUes i.-ivc been destroyed, and the arches, five in number, 
walled up. The west end is a fine specimen of architecture, 
though in a very mixed style, being flanked with Norman 
square turrets, crowned with octagonal perpendicular tops; 
the doorway has deep mouldings and niches; and the 
wlfffte of this front, has an imposing appoaraneo. 

Thorney has a small weekly market, on Tuesday, chiefly 
for butcher's meat; and three annual fairs, two of them 
much frequonted for the sale of horses and cattle. Popu¬ 
lation, in Jjj&L 2055, chiefly agricultural. The living is a 
donative, exempt. fi-om episcopal jurisdiction, and in tho gift 
of the duke of Bedford; income, in 18.11, 220/. There is a 
srhool-hotise, built by, ah ancestor of the duke of Bedford, 
who allows the master 2!)/, per annum : the duke also sup¬ 
ports ten or twelve poor tamilies in some almshouses* which* 
have no permanent dwtlowmeiit. A colony of French and 
Walloon refugees were settled hejae about the middle of .the 
‘seventeenth century, and employed by the then earl <rf 
Bedford in draining the fen*. Se«l of these refugees havfS 
tombs in the churchyard,, and fflwfy of the inhabitantrsie 
descended from therm" - 
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Linton, in Chilfbrd'hundred, it milesfridril 
a small town pleasantly situated.' The hon» 
pally low and covered with tlintch; a 
There is a small market-house of mean appearance, and: a 
spaeious church. There were formerly two religious house* 
in this parish; one an alien priurjS'aubordin 
of St. Jacutus de Insula, in Bretagne: t| 

Barham) a priory of Crossed or Crouched frn 
Welnetham, in Suffolk, which was itself subor_ 
house of this order in London. The former i 
in the time of Henry VI , anil its posses 
(the master and fellows of Pembroke 
There are some remains of the conventual’ 

Barham incorporated into Barham Hall, a country 
the master of Pembroke Hall for the time beingwwr*' 

Linton has a weekly market, at winch there is n good 
trade in corn; and two annual fairs, one a great sheep 
fair. Population, in 1831, 1678; about one-third of the 
adult males are engaged in agriculture. The living ,i* a 
vicarage, in ihe diocese and archdeaconry of Ely, in the gift - 
of tho bishop of Ely ; annual value, 204/. 

Soharn is in the hundred of Stuploe, 5l miles from Ely, 
on the road from that city to Bury St. Edmunds. It is a 
large, irregular place, with a spacious cross church, having 
a tovvor at the west. end. St. Felix, the first bishop of the 
East Anglos, is said to have founded a monastery hero, and 
to have placed here (about A.n, 6.10) the episcopal see, after¬ 
wards removed to Dunwieh. The monks of this Convent 
were massacred by the Dunes in 870, and tho bishop'* 
house and the church burnt. Beforo the draining of the 
fens, there was a large mere at Solium. 

A good deal of cheese is made about Sohnm similar to 
the Stilton cheese. The population, in 1831, was 3067, 
chiefly agricultural. There is a navigable cut from the 
river Ouse to Solium. The living is a vicarage (with the 
curacy of Barwaj attached), in the archdeaconry at Sud¬ 
bury and diocese of Norwich. The annual value is 1642/.; 
it is in tiie gift of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. There is % 
largo charity-school and several almshouses, with very small 
endowments. Although, on the authority of Messrs. LysonS, 
we have stated that tho market, is discontinued, some au¬ 
thorities speak of a market now held weekly on Saturday. 
There is an annual fair. 

“Whittlesey, in Witchford hundred, is 34 miles from Cam- 
lnidge. It consists of two parishes (Whittlesey St. Mary 
and Whittlesey St. Andrew), and has two churches, but the 
respective hounds of tho parishes are not known, and there 
is only one parochial register. Tim livings are in distinct 
patronage, and for some tune wero commonly hold by the 1 ' 
same person; at present there is a vicar to each. St. 
Andrew's church is the largest; St. Mary's church 1m* a 
very line lower mid spire, 

Tho market has lieen discontinued about 50 yearth The 
pop.ddion, m 1831, was 6019, chiefly agricultural. There 
is ,ni annual fair. 

There are two endowed charity-schools at Whittlesey, 
and some almshouses, the latter supported by the parish. 
At Eldernall in tiie parish is a ruined chapel. Whittlesey 
Mere is a largo piece of water in Huntingdonshire* S.W.of 
the village. It yields abundance of fish. The livings of 
St.. Mary and St. Andrew are vienrages in tho diocese of 
Ely, exempt from visitation, and in tho gift respectively of 
the earl of WaJdegrave and of the crown. (See Qlerical 
Guide, London. 1836.) The value of St. Mary is 222/., and 
that of St. Andrew 62/. per annum. 

Divisions for Ecclesiastical and Le$al Purposes. —The 
county is, for tho most part, in the diocese of kL|*, A fow 
parishes, which originally formed part of tho SnHom of 
the East Angles, while the rest of Cambridgesla$|||pk>ng«d 
to Mercia, are in that of Norwich, and one is a'PScuiiar of 
the diocese of Rochester. There are 165 parish**, bat some 
of these are, fbr ecclesiastical purposes, united, apt! several 
have dependent chapelries. Of the 165 parishes 62 are 
rectories, 81 vicarage*, 22 curacies or donatives. Those pa¬ 
rishes of tho diocese of Ely which arc in the hundred* of 
Ely, Wisboaeh, and Witchford are mostly exempt-from 
; episcopal jurisdiction ; the others are in the archdeaconry 
I 1 of Ely, (he only oifehdeateonry intfaG see. , 

The bishop,of Ely haa considerable civil jurisdiction, and 
ir'Custos Rclwtasum of the district subject t%him, which It 
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1 Libert#-;»F&nchi&e <rf tipbishop of Ely,' 
I {tie of Ki j|p And i ajfo uAea the hundreds of 
, ijoiad ’WH^hJord. We bishop appoints a 
Hj'/hoids a session of pleas above 40*. under 
,; ftbro the Bishop, and a session of oyer stud 
ter tamer hid gaol' delivery by virtue of a commission from 
the king; fi chief bailiff, who exercises the same functions 
in the Isle as the sheriff does in a county ; a deputy bailiff, 
apd subomiitate officers. The spring ussUes 
‘ ind tlte April and October sessions are held at 
tamer assizes and the other sessions at Wis- 
|e inhabitants of tlie Isle arc exempt from paying 
Booty t^tel^end from serving on county juries. 

.county is in the Norfolk circuit. The 
garter-sessions are held at Cambridge, 
urns three members to parliament (one having 
ed by the Heferm Act), the borough of Cambridge 
Swho university of Cambridge two. Cambridge is 
the chief pi .ice of county election, and the polling stations 
are Cambridge. Ely, Newmarket, llnyston, Wisbeach, and 
Whittlesey. The mint Iter of voters, by the registration of 
1834, was 3683, exclusive of the Isle of Ely, which has 
3047 ': total 6710. 

History and Antiquities .—In the most remote period of 
British history Cambridgeshire appears to have been inha¬ 
bited by the iceiii. a powerful nation, whose territory ami- 
prebehded also the counties of Not folk aful Suffolk, hut 
Qetinbridgcshire docs not appear to have been the scene of 
any reipttrknbla event 111 their history. I 11 the Roman di- 
vinim of the island this county was included m flavin Cte- 
sarieosis. 

Several British and Roman roads crossed this county. 
IUeiield Hud Ermine Slieels arc supposed to be British. 
Ikcncld or Irkmeld .Street crosses the county from the 
neighbourliood of Newmarket to the neighbourhood of 
Royston. for a considerable part of this distance it runs 
parallel to the road from Newmarket to London and a little 
to tbe.lelit of it. Just before it reaches the bolder of Essex 
it bends to the right and runs W„ just within die boundary 
of Hie county, to Roy slim : fiom whence it gradually turns to 
the SfW, and runs towards Baldoek (Herts). This auliuut 
, road has been in some parts so far obliterated by the plough as 
nnttffVio easily traceable, in other parts the nun ks of its course 
are evident. Erinino Street, entered tlio county at ltovston, 
and ran to the left of the proseut turnpike-road to (Jaxton 
and Godmanchcslor near Huntingdon. A Roman road in 
the same direction kept nearly in the line of the present 
turnpike road. The great Roman road (Via Devatia) which 
connected tlie colonies of Cumulodutuirn (Colchester or 
Maldon) and Dcva (Chester) passed through Candiiidgo- 
shiru, entering the county from Willicrslield, near Haver- 
Sill in Suffolk, and proceeding witu little deviation from a 
straight lme to Cambridge, where it is supposed tlie Romans 
had a bridge, and from thence nearly in the line of the pre¬ 
sent turnpike-road to Godinanchestcr near Huntingdon. 
Atiolhdc road entering near J.iltleporl, crossed the county 
through the fens near Ely to Cambridge, and from thence 
towards Sandy or Saintly ,iu Bedfordshire, and Fenny Strat¬ 
ford, in Bucks. Another road may bo imperfectly traced run¬ 
ning near Newmarket and Solium through the fens to Ely ; 
and Sir W. Dugdale mentions one across the fens from 
the neighbourhood of Downhum (Norfolk) to Whittlesey 
and Peterborough (Northamptonshire); and it has been 
conjectured that a branch from this led by Elmo and Wis¬ 
beach into Lincolnshire. Cambridge is considered to have 
been Roman station, probably the Cumborieum of the 
Itineraries, called by Richard of Cirencester a colony, 
though the distances given in the Itineraries of Antoninus 
and Richard do by no means suit, but these luive been pro¬ 
bably ogjMSted. Roman antiquities of various kinds have 
been dsBgraj at Cambridge, Sonata, jetrne, near Wisbeach, 
and t)t$fii§fhces. 

The 



the remains bf a Roman camp at Groat Shelford jjoar Cam 
bridge) and a Roman embankment, connected vviib the 
works fbr draining the fens, extends soru^jppilos from Elme 
to Tyd St. Gilo* near WUbench. 

There are some very remarkable antiont. ditclMl in this 
county • as tlte Devil’s Ditch near Newmarket, run)ii(j 
N.W. and S.K. for about four or five miles, and Cf 
the JUmdoii Hoad; Fleamdyko, running paralhi:#* 
a distance of six miles; a third near Bourn Br$^ 
far from l.inlun ; and a fourth (slighter work) iinar 
it, ire, nearly in the same direction as the fust two, _ 
Devil's Ditch, the hugest probably, and the most pojfflhit, 
consists of a deep ditch and an elevated vallum, having a 
slope of 3'2 Ibei on'(ho S. W. sale, where the diteh is, and 26 
Tlufft h'et on the N.K. side; tlio whole of the works are about 
100 feet ill bieuclth. 

In the wars between tlie Saxons and Danes this county 
suffered severely. Aboutjt-n. 870 Cambridge was burnt 
by tlie Danish invaders -Jake, monasteries of Ely, Solium, 
andThoruey were destroml, and their inmates slaughtered* 
The first attack of the barbarians on the isle of Ely was ro- 
pulsed, but the second was successful; many of the Saxon, 
nobles who had taken refuge there with their effects bccumo 
the prey of the invaders. In 87.0, in the leigu of Alfred; 
the larger portion of tHe Danish army was posted at Cam¬ 
bridge, which laid been rebuilt. Ill 921 all atnly formed of 
those Danes settled in East Anglia by Alfred, surrendered 
til Cambridge to Edward 1 I 10 Elder. In 10H) Cambridge 
was again burnt by the Danes, who were ravaging the 
country under their king Svein. 

When AVilhaui the Conqueror invaded England, the most 
obstinate resistance which lie experienced was m the Isle 
of Ely. Hereward le Wake, sun of LeolVic, lord of Bruiroo 
(Bourne?) in Lincolnshire, had been banished in early-lif*;'-. 
for bis violent temper, and having signalized his valour in 
foreign pfl'Hs, was in Flanders when the battlo of Hastings 
was .fought in 1066. Hearing that Ins patenmk*in¬ 
heritance had beiffi given to a Nontmj. and his mother ill 
Used, he returned to England, and commenced hostilities 
against the usurpers of ins patrimony. The isk of Ely was 
Ins central station, and lie built on it a wooden caslte which 
long retained lus name. William surrounded the island 
with Ins fleet ami nrmv, attempting to make a passage 
through tlu; feus by solid roads in some parts and bridges 
in others; and either awed by the superstition of the tunes, 
or wishing to make it subservient to his interests, he got a 
witch to march at the head of liis army and try the effect of 
her incantations against llcrewnrd. The Anglo-Saxon, no 
way daunted, set She to the reeds and other vegetation of 
the fens, and the witch aud the troops who followed her 
perished in the flames. The actions of Hereward became the 
theme of popular songs, and the Conqueror's ow n sucretaiy, 
Ingiilphus, 1ms penned his eulogium. During Ins warfule 
against the N 01 mans his camp was the refuge of the friends of 
Saxon independence : Mnrcarourl of Northumbria, Sstigaml 
archbishop of Canterbury, Ellgwin bishop of Durh im, 
and others, repaired to him. Tho defence of the Isle 
lasted till 1074, and the Conqueror penetrated at last only 
by virtue of a compact with the monks of Ely, whose lands 
beyond tlie island lie had seized. Ilereward, unsubdued, 
contrived to make his peace with the king, obtained the,, 
restoration of bis inheritance, and died quietly in his bed-ii® 
In the civil wars of Stephen and the Empress Muud, wile 
bishop' of Ely, who supported tho latter, built a wiWden 
castle at Ely, anil fortified tho castle of Aldreth (in Had- 
denham parish), which appears to have commanded one of 
the approaches to the Isle. The king attacked the Isle mid 
took the castle of Aldreth, but it was afterwords retaken 
(about the year 1142) by the bishop. Tho Isle afterwards 
Suffered much from tho ravages ot war. and from famine 
and pestilence, the consequence of these hostilities. In tlie 
civil war between John and his barons tho iskt was twice 


_ _Jar camp of Vandtebufy on the Gogmagog ravaged by the king's troops, first under Walter do Bnuck, 

Hills, Arbdry in the parish of Chesterton miar Cambridge,. and afterwards under Fulkde* Brent (the lung’s favourite, 
Wlltinghart on tins edge of the fen, and the earth-works who. nod been appointed governor of Cambridge Castle) 
round t}*4 kitCB of Bourn and Camps Castles, are probably undbis confederates. This was about the year 1216. About 
of British origin. There is a considerable round mound 'the seme time the barons took Cambridge Castle, and that 

. — " ' J king n>archin$$ato Cambridgeshire d'd, as Holm shod *x- 

— —ss it, • bun enoughs? but on the king's retreat the^ 
. 1 * recovered the iSe&k’ Ely except, one castle, probably 
at Ely. In tho MBbles which marked tlie close of 
gn of Henry III. Hof sic was again the scene ofjjgp- 
lt was taken and fortified by tho barons, who ravaged 


nq»r,Cambridge Castle, like Sfibury hill, hut less: the 
dittffjfes round it may be Roman. Vatidlebbry, from Ro* 
man remains feund (her®, -appears to hove heeu afters, 
wards occupied |jr the Roartns ahd Willingham ' 

oupied and ttrehgthened wuh new works bjLWtlliani’• 
Conqueror wham fie besieged the Isle ofpMtf There 
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the couTitjr.ancI took and plundered Cambridge. The I|le 
was retaken by the .UitgV son, afterwards Edward I.,’in 
1266 gad foUowif 0 years. '$* 

In rbe^ivil war of Charles I; the county of Cambridge was 
one of those associated for the support of the parliament - : the 

S iting had no visible party in it, and not one fixed post. The 
was indeed loyal, and the beads of it voted their 
melted down for the king's use. In IS 13 tffepm- 
possoasion of Cambridge, and the earl of jvlan- 
ng sent down, expelled the most eminent loyalists 
front the University: in 1G45 Cromwell was again sent to 
secifre the Isle of Ely. When the king was seized by 
Cornet Joyce in 1547 the parliamentary army was at Rennet, 
in this county, near Newmarket; but the king was con¬ 
veyed by Cromwell's order to Childerley, near Cambridge, 
where Cromwell and Fairfax visited him. On the 'Jth of 
June in the samo year the king was removed to Newmarket. 

Of baronial castles this countvJian scarcely any remains : 
there is a gateway of CambridgSj&iBstle, and there are some 
remains of a castle in Cheveley park and at Burwell, both 
near Newmarket; and earthworks, marking the sito of 
castles, at Ely, Bourn (between Cambridge and l’otton in 
Bedfordshire), and Castle Camps, near Linton. Some old 
dhtrenehments at Swavesey near St. Ives, called the Castle, 
are probably the remuins of a mansion-house. Of Wisbcach 
Castle and Bassingboum Castle, near Royston, there are 
no remains. 

At Downham in the Islo of Ely are some remains of an 
antient palace of the bishops of Ely, and there are some old 
manor-houses, or remains of manor-houses, in di'lbrent 
places. 


The principal monaslio frifrtWshm-eouhty, 
besides those at'ih&.j£|r Caffl|n«?e, E^j*So<L«jWfney (ror 
whieh see those artifpi, or ttPfehQer p4rt,SjWHFI )r ® se , n * 
article), were Anglesey Priory of Austin-M&iHhrat Bottis- 
ham, between Cambridge and NeWmajkht (annual value, 
149/. 18s. M. gross; 124/. 19s. clear); Denny,Abbey, On 
the edge of the fens for Nuns Minoresses- (Ml tut at value, 
218/. Or. it/, gross; 172/. 8s. 3d. |bjar); apd Sbengay, a 
house of the Knights Hospitallers It Wendy, ns 
(annual value, 17ft/. 4r. 6a. gross; 171/. 4s. 6df) 
these there are few remains ; none that call for'g 

Of antient ecclesiastical edifices the most stri 
Cambridge and Ely, and Thorney and Whitfl 
there are various others, parts of which will ! 

Inattention of the student of Gothic architecture «»' 

Magna Britannia; Beauties of England and, mi 
Conybcarc and Phillips's Geology of England amifflales; 
Arrowsmilh's Map ; aiul Groenough's G'eotogir(tl*map of 
England and Wales ; Turner’s and Mackintosh's Histories 
of England; Thierry. Hist, de la Conqutte tie I'Angleterre 
par les Normands ; Rickman on Gothic Architecture, <$-e.) 

Statistics. — Population. Cambridgeshire is almost-en¬ 
tirely an agricultural county, ranking the sixth in'that 
respect in England. Of 35,715 males 20 years of ugo ami 
upwards residing within the county in 1831, it was found 
that 19,385 wore engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 
only 39 were employed in manufactures or in making 
machinery. 

The following summary of the population as it existed in 
May, 1831, shows the number of inhabitants and their occu¬ 
pations in each hundred of the county. 
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Armingford . 

1,359 

1.585 

8 

22 

1,638 

345 

202 

3,817 

3,722 

7,539 

1,862 

Chesterton . . . 

741 

898 

5 

19 

561 

241 

9G 

2,143 

2,025 

4,168 

1,3178 

Cheveley 

526 

643 

3 

16 

364 

141 

135 

1,630 

1,609 

3,239 

815 

Cbilford . 

1,063 

1,120 

7 

14 

618 

• 280 

216 

2,675 

2,635 

5,310 

1,348 

Fiendish 

513 

600 

4 

2 

458 

no 

32 

1,381 

1,397 

2,778 

670 

Longstow . . 

858 

1,048 

4 

23 

728 

181 

139 

2,499 

2,470 

4,975 

1,257 

Northstow 

710 

66 i 

1 1 

10 

666 

12 G 

69 

2,07 7 

2,029 

4,106 

1,021 

Papworth 

978 

1 ,2()1 

6 

13 

779 

294 

135 

2,872 

2,725 

5,597 

1,375 

Rad field 

788 

1,049 

6 

15 

769 

190 

90 

2,387 

2,424 

4,811 

1,224 

Staine . . . 

692 

835 

o 

5 

617 

153 

65 

2,159 

2,197 

4,356 

1,065 . 
2,721 V 

Staploe . 

1,!IS2 

2,296 

13 

35 

1,355 

613 

328 

5,371 

5,244 

10,615 

Tbriplow . . 

v ; f; 

1,000 

i) 

04 

652 

210 

144 

2,402 

2,409 

4,811 

1,167 

Wetneiiey . 

ryi 

928 

6 

8 

706 

147 

75 

2,257 

2,155 

4,412 

1,087 

Whfttlesford 

Isle of Ely. 

592 

693 

1 

17 

389 

170 

134 

1,447 

1,533 

2,980 

756 

Ely. 

859 

891 

5 

1C 

664 

173 

44 

2,246 

2,120 

4,366 

1,047 

W isbeach 

3,41 7 

3,619 

8 

93 

1,643 

1,048 

928 

8,652 

8,612 

17,264 

4,433 

Witchford, North , 

3,427 

3,618 

30 

80 

2,282 

842 

494 

8,836 

8,887 

17,723 

4,033 

"Witchford, South 

1,280 

1,678 

3 

12 

1,257 

284 

137 

4,000 

3,799 

7,799 

1,927 

'" Cambridge, borough 

4,(07 

4,322 

31 

179 

253 

2,232 

1,837 

10,143 

10,774 

20,917' 

* 5,358 

’ Ely, city . . , 

1,246 

1,322 

2 

3J1 

294 

424 

604 

3,037 

3,162 

G.189 

1,465 

Total s . 

--- 

26,712 

46 

30,210 

161 

634 

16,093 

8,213 

5,904 

72,031 

71,924 

143,955 

35,715 


The population of Cambridgeshire at each of the enu¬ 
merations made in this century was :— 



Malsi. 

Females. 

Total. 

Inc. per Csat. 

1801 

. 44,081 

42,265 

86,346 


1811 

mit 50,756 

50,353 

101,109 

13’6 

1821 

. 60,301 

61,608 

121,909 

20-56 

1831 

72,031 

71(924 

143,953 

18-0M 


Showing an increase between the first and last periods of, 
* 57,609 persons, or more than 66 percent., which h 9 per 
A teent. beyond the- geMyttl rate of increase throughout 


England, “ < • , 

CqfUity Expenses, Crime, The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at tile thrft&eriods of 

ssi £ St** t* « 

rk 1831 „ 13r, ' 



The expenditure for the,same purpose in the year ending 
25th March, 1834, was 36,497/.; ana assuming that the 
population has increased at the same rate of p 
during the ten preceding years, the above s: 
average of 12r, Id. for each inhabitant. Ail tl 
are ubove those for the whole of England and 
The sum raised in this county for poors! 
rate, and other local purposes, in the yeaif; 

March, 1833, was 119,81*/. I*., and was l*» 
various descriptions erf- property as follows t— 

On land .. . - ’ . . £'95,397 

Dw elling-boBses • . 22,760 

Mills, factorie#, &o. ■ • ■ . , . 1,233 

Manorial profits, navigation; &c. 426 
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£ 419,817 1 
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101.331 

2,646 

10,071 
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JE 120,049 1 7 

-JTfe* description* of property assessed for local purposes 
are not distinguished ia^ie returns made up for the' year 
: Ms|«h, 1834. "nffnjtotal amount levied in-.that year 
• 7«., and the expenditure was as follows 

£. 

Hefofthepoor , . 98,497 

flaw, removal of paupers, &c. 3,427 
purposes ... 18,662 

VSty 

, Total . £ 118,586 4 

A saving of expense has therefore been effected for 1834 
in the sums expended for the relief of the poor of 4} per 
cent.. The other.Items are, however, beyond those of the 
preceding year, and the whole amount of saving is therefore 
reduced to less than percent. 

The number of turnpike trusts in Cambridgeshire, as 
ascertained m ] 829, was 15 ; the number of miles of roads 
under their charge was 278; the annual income arising 
from tho tolls and parish composition was 17,341/.'; the an¬ 
nual expenditure 14,784/. 

The noun tv expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
of the relief of the poor, was as follows in 1833:— 

‘ ; . " £. S. 

Bridges and roads leading to thorn 0 15 

Gaols.106 16 

Expenses of criminal trials at 

quarter-sessions . — 

circuits . , G58 14 

of coroners , . 67 3 

of militia . . 11 4 

of county elections . 236 8 

of shire halls . . 15 13 

incidental . . '3G00 17 

The sum levied tor county rate in 1833 was 3887/. 9e, 

( The number of persons charged with criminal offences in 
Cambridgeshire, in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1820, ! 827, and 1834, were 053, 964, and 1206 respec¬ 
tively, making an average of 79 annually in tho first period, 
of 138 in tiic second, and of 172 in the last period. 

The number of persons tried at quarter-sessions in each 
of the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, in respect, to which any 
costs wore paid out of the county rales, was 44, 40, and 45, 
respectively : of these were committed for— 


CapabridgSi^re has-two savings-banks; tWnumber e£ 
debit ors f ax! .amount of deposits on Ac 20th of November, 
18912, I4ph and 1834 respectively were 

‘lh \ . , . ‘ 1833, 1833. 

Number of depositor* • 1681 1725 S I 953 

Amount of deposits . £62,839 63,076, 66,225. 

’ The various sums placed in the savings-banks itv 4824 
1 -us under • " ’ 


Not exceeding 20 

„ 50 


Above 


100 

150 

200 

200 


Depositor,. 

864 

64-9 

2'75 

93 

61 

11 

1,953 


* 6912; 
17,043,: 
: 18,836' 
10,783 
10,365 
2,777 

66,225 


d. 

0 

0 


11 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 


Education .—The follow! abstract is taken from tho par¬ 
liamentary inquiry on « cation made ift the session of 
1835: — 

p ~ . , 8« honU- 'ftnholnM. Tut*!. 

Infant Schools.. 21 

Number of infants at suoh schools, ages 
from 4 to 7 years:— 9 

Males .... 234 

Females . . , 260 

Sex not specified 190 

„ „ 704 

Daily Schools.550 

Number of children at such Schools, ages 
from 4 to 15 or 16 years :— 

Males .... 6094 

Females . . . 5688 

Sex not specified 2783 

Schools 571 14,563 


1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

36 

31 

40 

8 

9 

3 

44 

40 

45 

> in each of tho 

same years 

33 

39 

30 

13 

14 

11 

5 

6 

0 


59 

47 


, Felonies 
Misdemeanors 


was 51, 59,.and 47: of whom 
The nPother convicted was 
,, acquitted 
Dicharged by proclamation 


At the *a»ii!es anil sessions in 1835, there were 211 
persons in this county charged with crimes; out of winch 
number 24 were tried for offences against the person (15 of 
which were common assaults); 2) for offences against pro¬ 
perty committed with violenco ; and 157 for offences against 
property committed without‘ violence: of the 9 remaining, 
5 were committed foru-int, 1 for arson, 1 for maiming cattle, 

1 for uttering counterfeit coin, and 1 for taking fish in in¬ 
closed waters Of those committed, 156 were convicted, and 

". od, or no biUrfound agaijkt then*. Most of 

j-jta Of the convicted were >v»y- slight: 19 were 
‘imprisonment for periods from 6 months to- 
“■ 3. months or undci: 3 were fined and 1 was 
>ui ties. Of the remaining 54, nine were 

-tath, which sentence* fere commuted to 

-ion or imprisonment ; the rest of the offenders, 45 , 

weroremenced to transportation for various periods. 

Ofwie offenders 194 were males and 1/femftles. 

Of these 70 could read and write, 49 cotild read onlygltSl 
could neither read nor write; and tho degree of instrttatlr - 
of 1 coo Id not be ascertained. The proportion of the offe 
den to the popufcstkm in 1835 was 1 in 682. , 

■“ * ,VA 


Total of children under daily iiUrtrurtion 13,269 

Sunday Schools. 191 

Number of children at such Schools, 
ages from 4 to 15 or 16 years :— 

Mnies. 5204 

Females .... 5234 

Sex nut specified 3613 

-14,651 

Taking the summary of ages obtained at the enumera¬ 
tion of the population in 1821 * as the basis of an approxi¬ 
mation, and making allowance for the increase of popula¬ 
tion at the same raif-as in tho to years preceding 1831. wo 
mny assume as being near tho truth, that there are at pre¬ 
sent living in Cambridgeshire 46,966 persons between the 
ages of 2 and 15, and wo may fairly conclude that very few 
more than half the children, certainly not two-thirds, between 
the ages Of 2 and 15 in tbe county .receive instruction; 
since a very large number of the scholars attend buth Hnily 
and Sunday schools. Fifteen schools are both daily anil 
Sunday schools, containing 1247 scholars, and there are 
many others besides, in winch the weekly scholars attend 
the Sunday schools also. 


DtM-riptiott of 


Maintemxnrr of Schools. 

[ IIj endowment. 11 j » 

Will. I s ‘' hft ' S. h 
iarl. | 


it»*Tff> and pajr» >, ’ 

jnt frmn arhnluri^' , v 


t nflint School 1 .‘11 U 

I>ailv School* . 64 S.V»2 .*<jf 

Sunday Schools) i| 6*J4 lgt) 


1W7 ! 1« I 344 

in';; 417 ’ 

13,*77| — 


Total... 76 320" 214 1 14.4?] 443 




55 were 
the pun i: 
senteno 
1 year 
disc ba r 
sentem 
franspo 


No. 362 . 


hitlutA, 

ua 

i hfin ~ 

1050 

The sohools established by Dissenters, included in the 
above, are:— 

Schools. Sttholxrs, 

Infant Schools 1 ^53 

Daily Schools , 7 . 290 

--343 

, . Sunday Schools. 52 4475 

Th^kpbools established since tho yeatySsifi are :— 

Infant pnd other < 8 % schools 245.;contaimng 6153 scholars. 
Sunday-Schools* .. .■ r .. 16,394 , 4 . 

Thirty-seven hoarding|&e«ht areouoluded 111 the hum- 
school* ta Ca|H^f^nk>«ii- 

t WFh* n*ef afooly QOl’piA ]wr«aifilw^M^^MMitatleaef Csra 6 r^||k; . 
Iliiro wore ifwn atscprt^ttnl; 1 > r 

-v ' > Sail ^ 

[THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.] W 6 v. Yl .-2 B 
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No school in this county appears to be confined to the 
children of parents of tins established church, or of any Other 
particular religious denomination, such exclusion being dis¬ 
claimed in utmost cVery instance, especially in schools esta¬ 
blished by dissenters, among whom are hero included "Wes¬ 
leyan Methodist*. 

Lending liberies of boohs are attached to 21 school* in 
Cambridgeshire. , v 

* CAmBUSLANO. |"Lanahksiiire,] 

' CAMBUSNKTHAN. [Lanarkshire.] 

CAMBY'SES (Kn/i/wijc), the second king of theMedcs 
and Pui-BiHiis, succeeded his father Cyrus n.c. 529. He led 
an army against Egypt (n.c. 520), defeated the Egyptian 
king Psaminomtus in a gieat battle, and reduced Egypt to 
the form of a Persian province. The ruin of many of the 
monuments of Egypt is attributed, and perhaps to a certain 
extent con colly, to the fury of the barbarian invaders and oi 
their king, who was mad. From Egypt Cumbyses maiched 
southwards against the Maetibian Ethiopians (ft. people 
whose geogtnplucal position is hot ccitiim), but his army, 
afler sufferihg severely in the descits and being compelled 
to eat one another, returned to Thebes w ith much diminished 
numbers. A detachment of the Persian army which wa* 
.sent from Thebes against the Ammonium (Small) was lost 
in the desorl. Afler eonimilling numberless oxltnvagancies 
in Egypt, nutting Ins hint her Smordis to death, marrying 

his sister, which was . .. to the Peisian custom, and 

then killing her by a k i k doling her pioginiiiey, Cambsses 
died (n c 521) ol in acri.li ntal wound from hi* own sword 
nt Kcliatuna. a ;<i.vu of fe'yna (not Kehalami the capital of 
Media). Ctesias says thal t’ainhy se* died :it. Babvlo’i. 

Compare vviili Ilerodotus (in ], which is tile authority for 
what is here stated, the account ofCicsi.is, Pcrsira. 

, CAMDEN, n post town of Kershaw county, ill the State 
of South Carohn.i, situated on the cast side of the Watcreo 
River, in 111" 20'N. lat., and so’ -ltMV. loiij^, about 30 
miles N.E. of Columbia, and 110 miles N. by W. of' Charles¬ 
ton, m the same Stole. The town, winch is regultttly laid 
out, is favourably situated for trade with the interior. The 
YVuteree is navigable up to Camden for boats of 7<l tuns. 

The immediate neighbourhood of this town was ihe scene 
or two battles in the war of American Independence. The 
first was fought on the lfith of August, )7'U, between Lord 
Cornwallis and General Gates, which terminated in favour 
of the Eiigli-li. The second engagement occurred in the 
month of April following, when Lord Ravvdon sallied from 
the town and attached the camp of the Americans under 
General Greene. The English general was not on this 
occasion successful, and the town was evacuated ori the 9th 
Of Milv following. 

CAMDEN, one id the most illustrious names in the whole 
catalogue of learned Englishmen. His father was a painter- 
Stainer, living in the Old Bailey, where Camden was 
born on the 22nd of May, 1551. It is supposed that his 
father died when ho was hut a child leaving little provision 
fop him. It is certain that lie was admitted into Christ's 
Hospital within a > -,._V few y ears after its establishment, lie 
Was afterwards in St. Paul’s School, and finally removed 'to 
Oxford, Where he appears l > luve studied in more than one 
college. IT • left, the university in 1571, and became an 
under-uiii‘ ,1 • of Westminster School, the duties of which 
situation he discharged at the time when lie composed the 
works which have made his name so eminent. 

The most celebrated of these is that entitled ‘ Britannia," 
a survey of the British isles, written in elegant Latin. The 
first edit'on of this work was published in 1586. Many 
others appeared in his life-time with enlargements. A sin¬ 
gular fate has attended this book. A long succession of 
writers have made additions to it, till Camden's ‘ Britannia,' 
which as it came forth from him was but a single volume of 
no largo dimensions, lifts been swelled out in tlie successiv-o 
English editions till al length it has become four folio 
volumes, (hough the .work e> still called by his name. One 
effect of this has been to throw the original work into the 
shade, and to occasion a wrong apprehension to prevail con¬ 
cerning it, us if it had been composed foe the use of the 
inhabitant* of Britain rather than for the information of 
learned foreigners, and as if it were not that succinct and 
pci feet composition which does so much honour to the taste 
and judgment as well as to the learning of the author. 

Tl ie English editions have thffj* value us containing wlyat 
is at present the best general description of the British isles. 
But th# matter is iif-digosted, and tbs gttxft trori ©fnn j 


English Britannia, such a*,# fright to W- rwawns to 00 
performed. Bishop Gibson'aml Mr. GougKwer* the coin 
piler* and editors of the principal English editkHika 

Camden Vegan now to be looked upon uvu of the most 
distinguished scholars of his age. lie began to have an 
extensive Correspondence with the leairned both at home 
and abroad, much Of which has been preserved and pub¬ 
lished. The prebend of Ilfracombe watt eivOn to him, 
though a layman. He wa* mad# head .master Jif 
minster School in 1598, and ClereueieUx King-a^Arms im 
1597, without having passed through the inferior'.offices BP 
liorald or pursuivant. This was distasteful*'!© th# old 
officers of tlie College of Arm*, and led to what must have 
been to him harassing dissensions, La* >.,.»• 

The renuiimler of his history is to be found iff aMjfclogue 
of his writings. "We shall touch upon them bri&Wjfi*_ His 
Annals of the feign of Elisabeth is the next in celebrity to 
his Britannia, art admirable digest of the events of that 
reign, delivered in pure and elegant Latinity, He intended 
a similar work on tiie reign of Janies, but of tliis only the 
heads were prepared. Ilis folio volume of the works of 
some Of out old luttin chroniclers was printed at Frankfort 
in KiO.t. It belongs to the sat of Latin chroniclers on Eng¬ 
lish affairs, and contains Asser, Wabnngham, Giratlus 
Cambrensis, and others. Among his minor works two only 
need he mentioned, Ins ‘Remains concerning Britain,’ pub¬ 
lished in lfi04, a very amu»ing and instructive volumo ; 
and a small Greek grammar tor the use of Westttunster 
Sehool, which was first published ill 1597. 

Camden reached the age ofseventy-two. He died ©n the 
9th November, IU23, at Chiselluirst in Kent, and was in¬ 
terred in Westminster Abbey, a great assemblage of tho 
learned and illustrious doing him honour at liis funeral. 
A monument was erected to his memory which still re¬ 
mains. It ha* his bust with tho left hand resting on the 
‘ Britannia.’ 

He never married, and at his death left a good estate, the 
greater parted* which lie devoted, a little before his death, to 
founding an historical lecture in the Hliiveisity of Oxford, 
now called the Camden Professorship of History. * 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT, EARL OF, wa* a 
younger son of Sir John Pratt, who was successively a puisne 
judge of the rouvt of King's Bench and chief justice of that 
court, in the reign of George I. He was descended from a 
family of consideration in Devonshire, of which county 
Chief Justice Pratt, his father, was a native. Charles i*ratt 
was born in the year 1714. He went al an early age to 
Eton ; and in 1731, having obtained tho election to Kihg’s- 
Collego, Cambridge, he removed to the university. Ho 
became a fellow, according to the usual routine, in 1734 ; 
in the summer of 1738 he was called to the bar, and in tho 
billowing year look his master's degree. He made hi* first 
entrance into the profession in tho courts of common law, 
and travelled the western circuit for several years with littlo 
or no practice. Conceiving his prospects of success in the 
profession of the law to ho hopeless, lie al. one time resolved 
to abandon it and seek his fortune in the church. Hetiiev, 
after wauls Lord Chancellor Northington, who was at that 
time in eonsrilurable practice on the western circuit, ia said 
to have dissuaded him from the execution of this purpose, 
and to have induced him to continue in his course until his 
turn for business and advancement should arrive. He had 
the good sense to follow this judicious advice, and shortly 
afterwards his business began to increase. His praciiee as 
a junior, however, appears never to have been considerable. 
11 is name appears occasionally in the reports of cases of 
parochial settlement from the western circuit; and in 1752 
we find him employed as one of the counsel in defence of 
Owen, the bookseller, Who had been prosecuted by the 
attorney-general for publishing a libel upon the House of 
Commons (Howell's State Trials, voh xvili. f>. I503). In 
the following year he also appeared as counsel ftp*-the pri¬ 
soner in the trial of Timothy Murphy for forging a will, a 
case which excited much attention at the tiro© (Howell's 
State Trials, \ ol. xix. p. G93). But previously to bis ap¬ 
pointment as Attorney-general, he had much jess general 
practice in the court* of Westminster-ball than several ad¬ 
vocates whom at a subsequent period of his life lie left far 
behind him ill professional i advancement. In the (Sours* of 
the change Of administration which took pluce in June, 
1757, Sir Robert Henley, the early friend and adviser of 
Pratt, Wlw tr muted frota the office of attorney-general te 
that of lord keeper} and upon occasion of this vacuum 
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lord wha had lien'* eentsmpemy with Pratt at 

Eton, aaMWtjW 'great eflfoddence to W®* upon hi* 

being niflHi attorney - gent&tl; and ho wax immediately af¬ 
terward* rirfarned to pitfltomeut a* renresentanvo of tha 
now abolished borough of Uownton, in Wiltahira. During 
the four year* that he continuer! to be a member of the 
House of Commons he did not take any very active or dis¬ 
hed part jn the Abates. 

jUfbseional bu»iiie4s while he was attorney-general 

wry extensive, particularly in tiro court of clinneury. 

uuU conduct as attorney-general appears to have 
bae^umformly judicious and moderate. The only ex-officio 
irifijjrntatlen fur libel filed by him was inalitutod against Dr. 
${$£&*&& his ‘Letter to the People of England;' of 
whicw^-Hbrn'e Tooke says (Howell’s State Trial#, vol. xx. 
p. 708) ‘ that if ever there was an infamous libel against 
government surely >t was that.' In his speech upon the 
trial of this information, Pratt declared that ' he did not 
wish for the conviction of the defendant if any man in the 
world could entertain a doubt of his guilt.’ His language 
and demeanour, us the official advocate fbr the prosecution 
on the trials of Dr. Hensoy for treason, and Earl Ferrers 
for murder, were fair and teinpcrirte; he contented himsolf 
with a simple statement of the facts, without attempting to 
inflame or aggravate the charge. It may be observed, how¬ 
ever, that in this respect ho only followed tbo example of 
liis immediate predecessors; moderation and self-restraint 
in ifie conduct of government proseoutions had been con¬ 
scientiously observed by the crown advocates,—by Homers, 
Yorko, ami Murray, ever since tho revolution ; and it was 
cliielly at a period previous to that event, and subsequently 
to Lord Camden's limo, that a pructire prevailed less con¬ 
sistent with humanity and good taste. 

Tho death of Chief Justice Willes. at the close of 1761, 
caused a vacancy on tho bench of the common pleas ; and 
this being one of those judicial offices of which by long 
usage the attorney-general for the time being is considered 
to have the refusal, it was accordingly offered 1o Pratt, and 
accepted by him. Soon ufier bis elevation to the bench the 
great question respecting the legality of general warrant* 
was raised, by the piocuudings of government with relation 
to the celebrated John Wilkes. Lord Chief Justice Pratt 
expressed his opinion against the asserted power of the 
secretary of statu to authorize arrests, or the seizure of 
paper* upon general warrants, with a greater degree of 
warmth than was usual, or perhaps justifiable, in pro¬ 
nouncing a mere judicial decision ; but his energy on tiiis 
occasion was entirely in accordance with tho prevailing 
feeling of the times, and produced fur him a lurger share of 
popular fuvour tnan hud been possessed by any judge in 
England since the revolution. Addresses of thanks were 
voted to him by many of the principal towns, and several 
public bodies presented him with the freedom of their re¬ 
spective corporations. The city of London, in particular, 
plaeed liis portrait in Guildhall, with an inscription in 
honour rif the ‘ maintainor of English constitutional liberty.’ 

When tbo Rockingham administration earn* into power, 
in the summer of 1765, Lord Chief Justice Pratt was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Camden, of Camden 
Place, in the county of Kent. He did not however 
by any means become an adherent of that ministry ; on 
the contrary, be made a vigorous opposition to one of the 
first measures introduced by them in the ensuing parlia¬ 
ment, namely^ the resolution asserting the right of Great 
Bi item to impose laws upon tbo American colonies in all 
case* whatsoever j by which resolution, and an act to be 
founded upon it, the government proposed to qualify the 
repeat of the obnoxious stamp, act of the previous ses¬ 
sion. He also gave his decided opposition to the declaratory 
aat to tho-same effort as the resolution* which afterwards 
accompanied the repeal of tho stamp pet, 

WhefFj.Lurd Rockingham’s ephemeral administration 
broke up in July. 1786, Lord Nurthingtou, being removed 
from |hiMta‘t of ehnneery, became president of the council ; 
and iipin|&e occurrence of this vacancy, the seals were given 
to Lord.Camden. 

The duke of Grafton’s administration, eomposed as it was 
of tha most heterogeneous materials, so ‘chequered and 
speckled,-!-* piece of joinery sc crossly iadafrted and whim¬ 
sically dove-tailed,’ as Burke described it, contained wsthig 
itself tire element* of ig* dissolution; and its fall waatweskv 
rated by th* proceedings of Urn House of Commons reUtosg 
to John Wilkes, and the measures respecting America, both 


of whtoh had excited a violent fermentation in the pitbUe 
ttiliitrt. ‘ U(»n the opening of tha session of 1770, Lord Cam, 
den doctored in the House-of Lords hir-opposition to go¬ 
vernment, and actually voted for Lord Chatham’/ amend- 
nionc to tho ministerial address. Such a declaration by 
ibu ford chancellor, accompanied by on unequivocal aot oif 
hostility to the government, necessarily tod to Ipis removal 
from the wunlsack. . . 

1 .uni Camden'* character as a presiding judge in thCeoilrt 
of ahuncory is thu* described by a nonterapoiary Writer ;— 

‘ Ho was lilessud by nature with a clear, persuasive, and 
satisfactory manner of conveying bis ideas. In the midst 
of politeness and facility, be kept up the true dignity of his 
important office; in the midst of exemplary patience (foreign* 
to his natural temper, and therefore the more commendable), 
his understanding was always vigilant, liis memory was 
prodigious in readiness and comprehension ; but above all, 
there appeared a kind of benevolent solicitude for tho dis¬ 
covery of truth that won tho suitors to a thorough and im¬ 
plicit confidence in him. Ho was apt on the other hand to 
ho a little too prolix in the reason of his decrees, by taking 
notice even of inferior circumstances, and viewing tbo ques¬ 
tion in every conceivable light. This however was an error 
on the right side, and arose from liis wish to satisfy the bar 
and' his own mind, which was (perhaps to a weakness) dis¬ 
satisfied with its first impressions however strong. He had 
other faults that have met with severe and deserved ren 
sure i he wore a tie-wig in court, and has been frequently 
observed to garter up hi* stockings whtle tbo counsel were 
tho most strenuous in their eloquence.’ (Almon's Anec¬ 
dotes, vol. i. p. 381.) 

With the surrender of the seals, in 1770, Lord Camden's 
judicial career finally closed ; and doting the remaining 
twenty-four years of his life he was entirely a political cha^ 
ranter. Mis general pari mill on I ary conduct during the 
remarkable session of 1770, consisted in a strenuous oppo¬ 
sition to the policy of Lord North's ailmmistialion ; and 
1-ord Mansfield was on most occasions his personal antago¬ 
nist. The doctrine asserted by Lord Man-field on the trials 
of Wood full and Miller, that the jury, in cases of libel, were 
to decide upon the find of publication only (a question which 
was not finally determined until tlm passing of Mr. Fox's 
libel net, in 17!IZ), was warmly reprobated by Lord Camden 
in the House of L»rds; and upon this and upon other occasions 
he indulged m a degree of personal bitterness towards the 
chief justice which is iai windy accounted lor by contemporary 
writers, but winch certainly derogates from the dignity 
and general merit of Lord Camden’s character. 1-ord Cam¬ 
den also unilbrinfy opposed the itl-mlvned policy of Lord 
North respecting Aineuca; mid in 1778 lie signed, and is 
said to have framed the pretest of the Lords against the 
rejection of 1-ord Rockingham's motion for tin address to 
the king, praying him to disavow the obnoxious manifesto 
of tho American commissioners. On the recal of Lord 
Rockingham and the Whigs to power in I "fig, I and Cam 
den was appointed president of the council; but was displaced 
upon the formation of the Coalition-ministry in 1783. To 
then administration lie pluoed himself in zeuluus opposition ; 
and in the debate on Mr. Fox's India bill in the House of 
Lords, be distinguished himself by an able and eloquent 
speech against the measure. Thu fate of thiB bill pul an 
end to the short existence of tlm Coalition-ministry ; and* 
soon after thu formation of Mr. Put’s administration. Lord 
Camden was reinstated in the office of president of the 
council, which he continued to hold during the remainder 
of his life. Though now upwards of 70 year* of age, aud 
though bis Iwahh was copsiderabty impaired' by repeated 
attacks of gout, he continued liis attendance in the House 
of Lords, and actively assisted in the several debates upon 
the Indian Judicature Bill, the Wine Excise Bill, and scleral 
Ollier important measures which were introduced during the 
early part of Mr. Pill s administration; and upon the occa¬ 
sion of the king's derangement in 1788, he introduced die 
plan proposed by government for the establishment of a re¬ 
gency. In 1788 he was created Earl Camden, and received 
the additional title of Viscount Baylmtn, of Bayhatn A hbey. 
in the ooumy of Kent. The last occasion upon which he took 
a part in the debates was upon the discussion of Mr. Fox'* 
celebrated Libel Aet, m 17$. The question of trie province 

f <rf ({tries, in cases or libelwas one which during the whole of 
life had deeply interfeied; liif#: to his defence of Owen, 

1 754, be bod warmly asserted the popular doctrine upon 
this subject ; and on the iutfoducitoti of tfato blH into the 
• BB2 
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House of Lords he particularly distinguished Uimsc-lf by 
the anim»tiiin and eloqueJSco with which, in advanced age, 
he maintained the principle wbfeh in his early years lie 
had often zealously espoused. 

Lord Camdon died on the lath of April, 17S4, in the 80th 
year of his age. It is remarkable that until very lately no 
connected biography of a man so distinguished as a states¬ 
man and judge should have been published. Somo remarks 
on his political and judicial character may be found in 
Almon’s Anecdotes of Eminent Persons,\ ol. i.; and an ex¬ 
tremely well-u ritten life of him is contained in the Lute 
Magazine lot February, 1818. 

CAMEL, a genus of ruminants without horns. Gamut of 
the Hebrews, Djemal of the Arabs, ku/i jjXoc (camclus) 
of the Greeks, Canulus of the Romans, C'ammel/o of the 
Italians, El Camello of the Spaniards, Kameel of the Ger¬ 
mans, and Chameau of tire French. 

Teeth, tyc., thirty-four. Sixteen in the upper jaw ; viz., 
two incisors— for tile camels and the llamas have these, and 
form the exceptions, the other ruminants being without any 
incisors in the upper jaw—two canines, twelve molars. 
Eighteen in the lower jaw; viz., six incisors, two canines, 
ten molars. The incisors of the upper jaw boar a close re¬ 
semblance to canine teeth, (or they are conical, compressed 
at the sides, pointed, and somewhat curved or hooked. 
There is another difference between the camels and the 
other ruminants: the former have the scaphoid and cuboid 
bones of tho tarsii" separated. In-toad of the great horny 
case or shoe, which envelopes all the lower part of each toe 
and determines the figure of the ordinary cloven hoof, tho 
camels have only a small one, or rather the rudiment ot one, 
adhering only to tho last joint of the toe, and symmetrical 
in form,.like the hoofs of the PachytlerrnuUx. These and 
other peculiarities of form lead to the opinion that the camels 
and the llamas form the link between the Rumijwnts and 
Pachydermata (thick-skinned animals). 

General osteology. For this we must refer the reader 
to Dr. Walter Adam’s paper on the usteulogical symmetry 
of the Bactiian camel m the ‘Transactions of the Limiean 
Society of London,' vol. xvi. p. 5‘io. 

The generic characters may bo thus summed up: 

Lower incisors iu the form of cutting wedges; upper 
incisors sub-lateral; canines conical, sub-erect, strong; 
false molars situated in the iulcrdelitary spaco on either 
side. 

Head long; upper lip cleft ; nostrils slit obliquely ; eves 
prominent; ears small. Neck elongated. Baek with fleshy 
bosses or hunches; lad moderate. Toes united below. 
Teats ventral, four in number. Hair tuelinnig to woolly. 
Callosities on the breast, and llexible points of the extremi¬ 
ties. 

The upper lip iff tho camel swollen and divided, the pro¬ 
jecting Clints of its eyes, the lengthened and certainly 
not graceful neck, the back bossed with a hump or humps, 
and croup comparatively weak, supported upon tho long 
and awkward-looking legs terminating in apparently dis- 
proportioried feet, me not materials for producing elegance 
of ibnu ; and indeed the air of the animal is altogether 
grotesque : but this uncouth shape is, as wo shall presently 
see, one of those admirable examples of contrivance which 
must strike die most casual observer. 

The two species of camel vvre well known to Aristotle, 
■who, in his ‘Natural History’ (li. I), mentions both the 
Arabian and the Hue titan, remarking that the latter has 
two bumps, whereas the former has but one. That accu¬ 
rate observer was well aware tliut, though the camel is retro- 
muigciit, it is not retroeopulant (ii. 1., v. i). In the chapter 
last quoted, ho describes the union with the female with tho 
greatest accuracy ; and modern observations concur entirely 
with his account. Pliny, on the contrary (Hist, x.63), with 
his usual attachment to the marvellous, repeats the common 
error, notwithstanding : ‘ Coitus aversus elephantta, rmnelis, 
tigribus, lyncibus, rhtUoeerou, leoni, dasypodi, cuniculis, 
quibus aversa genitalia.' In the rutting season a fetid 
humour is saad to distil from their heads, and the male, who 
is very violent' at such seasons, protrudes, with a singular 
noise, a portion of the velum jmlati. From the passage in 
Pliny (Hist, viii, 51), * De suibus,’ it would appear that.it 
was not unusual to castrate tho females, ‘Custranlur fee- 
inintn quoque sic uti cameli.’ Camus refers also to /Elian 
(De Nat.Mnim., iy. 55), ' 

Organization^ find Us adaptation to the habits of the 
ordinal. The problem being projtosed to construct an ani¬ 


mated machine that should be best calcitlittW to meet the 
exigencies of the animal, where could wo' flpd^s batter 
solution of it than in the construction of thw : ej^raj|l? The 
pads or sole-custlions of the spreading feet are divided into 
two toes without being externally separated, which buoy up, 
as it were, the whole bulk with their expansive etesticity 
from sinking in the sand, on which it advances with silent 
step—the nostrils so formed that tho animal can c|osd 
them at will to exclude the drift sand of thOjjiMtpbqf^ 
simoom—the powerful upper incisor teeth for *w#8iMfing>. 
in the division of the tough prickly shrubs and dry stunted 
herbage of the desert—and, above all, tho cellular structure 
of the stomach, which is capable of being converteiMnfp eh 
assemblage of water tanks, hear ample testimofij^iV the 
care manifested in the structure of this extrabrdnwtipqua- 
dm ped. 

The stomach of the camel has been well described by 
Sir Everard Home; and, as this organ is of such pecu¬ 
liar importance to the animal, we procoed to give his de¬ 
scription. 

* The camel's stomach, anteriorly, forms one large bag, 
but when laid open this is found to be divided into two com¬ 
partments, on its posterior part, by a strong ridge, which passes 
down from the right side of the orifice of the cBsophagus, in a 
longitudinal direction. This ridge forms one side of a groove 
that leads to tho orifice of the second cavity, and is conti¬ 
nued on beyond that part, beconnng’one boundary to the 
cellular structure met with in that situation. From this 
i id go eight strong muscular bands go off at right augles, 
and afterwards form ourved lines, till they are insensibly 
lost m the coats of the stomach. These are at equal dis¬ 
tances from each other, and, being intersected in a regular 
way by transverse muscular septa, form the cells. This cel¬ 
lular structure is m the left compartment of tho first cavity, 
anil there is another of a more superficial kind on the right; 
placed in exactly tho opposite direction, made up of twenty- 
one rows of smaller cells, hut entirely unconnected with the 
great ridge. On the left side of the termination of thb•oeso¬ 
phagus, a broad muscular band has its origin from the cupts of 
the first cavity, and passes down in the form of a fold pared-' 
lei to the great ridge, till it onters the orifice of the second, 
where it takes another direction. It is continued along the 
upper edge ot that cavity, and terminates within tho orifice 
of a small bag, which may be termed the third cavity. This 
band on otic sido and tho great ridge on the other form a 
canal, which leads from the tesophagus down to the celltilait 
structure in the lower part of the first cavity. The orifice 
ol the second cavity, when This muscle is not in action, is 
Hourly shut; it is at right angles to the side of the first. The 
second cavity forms a pendulous bag, in which there are 
twelve rows of cells, formoil by as many strong muscular 
bands, passing in a transverse direction, and intersected by 
weaker muscular bands, so as to form the orifices of tho 
cells. Above these cells, between them and the muscle 
which passes along the upper putt of this cavity, is a smooth 
surface, extending from the orifice of this cavity to the ter¬ 
mination in tho third. 

‘ From this account it is evident that the second cavity 
neither receives the solid food in the first instance, as in the 
bullock, nor does the food afterwards pass into the cavity or 
cellular structure. The food first passes into the first com¬ 
partment of the first cavity, and that portion of it which lies 
in the recess, immediately below the entrance of tho tnso- 
phngus, under which the cells are situated, is kept moist, 
and is readily returned into the mouth along tho groove 
formed for that purpose, by the action of tho strong muscle 
which surrounds this part of the stomach, so that the cellu¬ 
lar portion of the first cav ity in the eamel performs the same 
office as the second in the ruminants with horns. While 
the camel is drinking, the action of the muscular band opens 
the orifice of the second cavity at the same time that it directs 
the water into it; and when tho cells of that cavity are full, 
the rest runs off into the cellular structure of the first cavity 
immediately below, arid afterwards into the general cavity. 
It would appear that camels when accustomed to- go jour¬ 
neys, in which they ar^kept for an unusual number of days 
without water, acquire tho .power of dilating the cells so as 
to make them captain a more than ordinary quaritity as a 
supply for their journey ; at least, such is the account given 
by those who have been in Egypt. "When the cud has been 
chewed, it has to pass along the upper part of the second 
cavity before it can reach the third. How this is effected 
without its falling into the oellular portion, oould uat, from 
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any in*pccfi^ft'%f dried spebiwens, be ascertained; bat the perfliliaf disposition of tW ceil* of the water-bag in the 
when the cwpjit'stomach is accurately examined, the mode reticulum of some .of the horned ruminants; it becomes 
in Whielijhfyts djs managed becomes very obvious. At the evident thaSt the two euvRtai ate hnulogous, the-reticulum 
time that the oud lias to jniefr from the mouth, the muscular of the camel being modified for its destined function* by 
band contracts with so much force, that it not only opens the greater development of the secondary cells, hy tbe ab- 
the oriflee of the second cavity, but acting on the mouth of sence of a cuticular lilting, and by the production of the 
the third brings it forward into- the second, by which means inner layer of the muscular tunic, which forms the appofh- 
thc jnuscular ridges that separate the rows of cells are tus for closing the orifice of the primary cells. The third 
IfS&iaso together, go as to exclude these cavities from cavity, therefore, which could not have been recognised as a 
4b* -MfipKhrough which the cud passes.’ distinct compartment in the llama, and which undoubtedly 

In-fW'Museum of tho Royal College of Surgeons there receives the remasticated food in the camel, ought rather to 
preparation of the digestive organs of the camel, be regarded as a peculiar structure, to which nothing analo- 
aid ihSfbfc gallery (Nos. 567, 568, and 569) portions of them gous is to be found in the stomachs of the horued ruminants.* 
preserved in spirit. Tho author of the account 
uboveSfuotcd having stated that John Hunter did not give 
credit to the assertion that tho camel can retain a quantity 
of water in its stomach unmixed with the food, and capable 
of being recovered after the animal has been killed, it be¬ 
came necessary that there should bo some explanation of 
that great physiologist’s real views of tho subject. We find, 
accordingly, in the valuable catalogue of the college mu¬ 
seum, under No. 567, which exhibits a portion of the reti¬ 
culum or water-bag, the following interesting narrative :— 

‘ There exists a general belief, founded on the concurrent 
testimonies of travellers who have visited the desert regions 
inhabited by the camel, that that animal can retain a quan¬ 
tity of water in its stofhacli unmixed with the food, aud ca¬ 
pable of being recovered alter the animal has been killed [evils of o«i»ri'. stomach, o«-*iuii. of natural „!„■.] 

l J rvault {Mem. pour sermr a l H%st. Nat. l aris, 1676) and 

Daubenton (Button, Hist. Nat. 4to. t. xi. p. 227) drew ihe Hero is represented the muscular arrangement provided 



same conclusion from their dissections of t lie camel; but it. for closing the orifices of tho colls, so as to prevent the food 
has been said that “ Mr. Hunter did not give credit to tho from fulling into them. Tho cells themselves are exposed, 
assertion." Oil referring, however, to the work stated by bringing into view their bottoms, the muscular conformation! 
Sir Everard Home, in his Lectures on Comparative Ana - of which enables tho animal to give out their contents. 
tumy, to contain Mr. Huntei’s observations on tbe subject, Tho sevuji callosities on the tlexures of the limbs and 
lie would appear rather to have maintained a contrary opi- chest, and the hump on tho back, seem, perhaps, to bear 
nion. Tho passage occurs in tho following note hy Dr. more relation to the necessities of the aniiuul, considered as 


tumy, to contain Mr. Huntei’s observations on tbe subject, 
lie would appear rather to have maintained a contrary opi¬ 
nion. Tim passage occurs in tho following note hy Dr. 


Patrick Russell, in the Appendix to his brother's History the slave of man. Those callosities uro the points whereon 
of Aleppo;—That water, in cases of emergency, is taken the animal rest* when it kneels down to receive its burthen ; 
from the stomach of camels, is a fact neither doubted in and there are not wanting those who argue that they are 
Syria Uor thought strange. I never was my self in a cara- the result of this domesticated state, as corns are produced 
van reduced to such an expedient; hull had the loss rea- by the pressure of a tight shoo. Suiiti observed these cal- 
son to distrust the report of others, particularly of the Arabs, losities upon a young camel just after its birth, at Pisa ; but 
seeing that even the love of tbe marvellous could in such it may be said, pariiculuily as there is no period known 


a case be no inducement to invention. It may perhaps be 
superfluous to produce the authority of an Arab historian 
(Beidawi), who, in his account of the Prophet's Expedition 


when the camel was not. under the control of man, (hat those 
callosities have been handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration from the aboriginal enslaved race. On the other 


to Tabuc, against the Greeks, relates, among other distresses 
of tbe army, that they were reduced to the lieaessity of 
killing their camels for the sake of the water contained in 
their stomachs. (Snip, Koran , p. 164 ; Gibbon, Decline 
ami Fall of the Raman Empire, v. p, 245.)” 

‘ On my return from the East Indies, in 1789, boaring ac¬ 
cidentally that my fiiend Mr. John Hunter had dissected a 
camel, and was supposed to have ox pleased an opinion that 
the animals power of preserving water in its stomach was ra¬ 
ther improbable, I took an opportunity of conversing with lnm 
on the subject., when (to the best of my recollection) he told 
me “ that he by no means drew any such absolute inference 
from his dissection ; that he saw no reason for assigning 
more than four stomachs to the camel, though ho could 
conceive that water might he found in the paunch little im¬ 
pregnated by the dry provender of the desert, and readily 
separating or draining from it." 

“ In hopes that other particulars might be found among 
tho papers of my lately-deceased friend, I applied to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Home, who informed me that he had 


hand, a child is not born with corns; nor can the instances 
of hornless oxen and sheep and rumples* fowls, where a 
delect has been carefully followed up till the horn or rump 
has disappeared, be looked upon as parallel. We must add, 
moreover, that the hump, which is u. i'ulty secretion, is known 
to be absorbed into the system when the animal is pinched 
for food, thus forming a provision against the casualties of a 
life ordained to be spent in the desert; nor are tho callosi¬ 
ties more Ilian wo should expect as protections for those 
parts of the limbs on which the body, when the animal is 
taking its rust, is supported on the arid sands. , 

Uses. —The camel furnishes the Arab with flesh and 
milk; of its hair he weaves clothing and even tents; his 
belt and his sandals are the produce of its hide ; and the 
dung afibrds him fuel. The Boot of this fuel, aider having 
undergone the process of sublimation in closed vessels, pro¬ 
duced the sal ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia, which was 
formerly imported from Egypt into this country, where tho 
alkali is now, however, manufactured m a variety of ways. 
In the East tho hair of the camel is made into'cloth ; the 


examined them, hut without discovering any observations raiment of John the Baptist was of camel's hair. (Matthew, 
on the subject." (Vol. ii. p. 425.) iii. 4; Mark, i. 6,) It is principally imported into these 

* From these remarks, then, it appears that the small cavity islands for the manufacture of pencils for the painter. Tho 
regarded by Duubentqn as analogous to a reticulum, was hair which is the product of Persia is held in'the greatest 
not considered by Mr. Hunter as of sufficient importance to estimation. There are three qualities—black, red, and grey; 
be ranked as a distinct stomach ; and the water-bag must the black brings the best price, the red comes next in value, 
thereforiyTu his opinion, have held the place of tho honey- anti tbe grey is only valued at half the price of tho rod. 
comb-bfcgj^lho horned ruminants. And when we compare But these uses are mere trifles when compared with the 
the relatfojt ‘of the reticulum to the. lumen .in that tribe, paramount importance of these animals as commercial 
with tho corresponding free communication which subsists vehicles, ‘ ships of the desert,’,as they have been poetically 
between the water-bag and rumen in the camel tribe; aud termed; for they ifls tbe living’macbines by means of which 
when also we observe in both the precise correspondence^ in communication is kept un across the most desolate and 
tbe mode of communication of these two cavities with the frightful deserts, which, without some such aid, would he 
oesophagus and with the -muscular apparatus destined to entirely impassable by man. These toilsome jourdies Over 
convey the remastieated food bnyonjd their apcilures into-! tbemost dreary and inhospitable regions, the-organisation 
the third cavity, and at the same time find an approach to of the camel, of which a skdtSh has bean, attempted, and its 
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extrema temperance, eiHWa it|o perform with oemparative 
ea*e. , 

The load of a heavy or slew-going camel in one of the 
caravans is, according to Major Rennell, from ftOtt to 600 
weight. Tlio latter it the amount given by Kandy* at the 
ordinary load; ‘ yet,’ he adds. * witrhe carry a thousand.' 
At Pita the burthen of a full-grown camel is stated tp be 
sometime* fourteen kilogrammes (ubove sOBlbs.) Tho mode 
of training the beast to bear these loads seems to vary. Bruo, 
speaking of an African mode (Senegal), towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, snj s, ‘ Soon after a camel is bom, 
the Moors tie hi* feet under his belly, and huvirig thrown a 
large doth over his back, put heavy stones at each corner 
of the cloth, which rests on the ground. They in this man¬ 
ner accus'otn him to receive the heaviest load*.' Santi de¬ 
scribes the method adopted at Pisa. At the age of four 
tears, a camel which is intended for labour is broken in. 
'i'he trainers first double up one of hi* fore legs, winch they 
tie fast with a cord; they then pull tho cord, and thus 
usually compel tho animal to full upon hi* bent. knee. If 
this does not succeed, they tie lip both log*, and lie falls 
upon both knee* and upon the callosity which is upon his 
breast. They often accompany this operation with a parti¬ 
cular cry and with a slight blow of a whip. At this cry and 
blow, with the addition of a sudden jerk downwards of his 
halter, tlie camel gradually learns to lie down upon Ins 
belly, with his legs doubled under him, nt llio command of 
his driver. The trainer* then accustom him to a pack- 
saddle, and place on it a load, at first light, bul increased by 
degrees, as the animal advances in docility, till at last, w hen 
he readily lies down at tlie voice of his driver, and as rea¬ 
dily rises up with his lond, his education is so far complete. 
The camels at Pisa, it appears, do not complain if too 
heavily laden; hut in Egypt, according to JJenon, they re¬ 
monstrated loudly on such occasions, crying out-wlicn they 
were laden too heavily or unequally. 

In travelling with a caravan, the acute sense of smelling 
possessed bv the camol is slrikingly displayed. When ap¬ 
parently completely worn out, and when all have been on 
the point of perishing with thirst, he has been known to 
break ins halter and run with unerring certainty to a sputig 
which had escaped the observation of the nt her quadrupeds 
of tho caravan, and of man himself. Some of these ac¬ 
counts of tlie pilgrimages and other journey mgs acioss the 
deserts are full of the wild and wonderful; but our limits 
do not allow us to enter into the details, for which we must 
refer the reader to a very interesting account of the camel 
in * Tlie Menageries,' vol. i , and the authors llicre quoted, 
as well as others who have written on the subject; and al¬ 
most every African and oriental traveller has done so, 

Gcnf-raphnul distribution, — Arabia, Persia, ihc south 
of Taitary. some purls of India, and Africa, from Egypt 
to Mauritania, and from the Mediterranean to the river 
Senegal, appear to be the countries over which the Arabian 
camel is principally distributed. It is also numerous in 
the Canary Island,. That it was a native ol Asia from 
the curliest times, and tlie greut oriental commercial ve¬ 
hicle «f ancient as it is of modem days, cannot be doubled. 
We trace it repeatedly in the Scriptures. Thus when 
Joseph's brethren had cast, him into the pit, anti, after tin: 
commission of their crime, had sat down to eat bread, ‘ they 
lifted ui) heir eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of 
Islmiaciites came from Gilead, with their camels bearing 
spiecry anil bairn and inyrrh, going to parry it down lu 
Egypt’ (Gen. xxxvii. 05 ) Again, in Judges, viii. "J, we 
read that ‘ Gideon arose end slevy Zebali and Zalmunna, 
und took away the ornaments that were on their camels' 
necks.' In Genesis xxxu. 7, we find that Jacob ‘ divided 
the people that was with him, and the flocks, and herds, and 
the camels, ipto two bands ;' ami the domestic state of tho 
animal at this early period iB further proved by verso 15 of 
tiie same chapter, where we sea, as part of the present sent 
by Jacob to propitiate Esau, ‘thirty milch camels with their 
colts.’ In JUprinqu*, xi. 4, the camel is enumerated among 
the forbidden animals, ‘ because lie chevveth tho cud, but 
d.videth not the hoof: he is unclean onto you." Part of 
Job's ‘substance (i. 8) eon (tinted of three thousand camjls 
and the third messenger of evil informs him iU 17) that 
‘ the Chaldeans made out three bunds, and felt .upon the 
camels,.,gnd have carried them away.’ When, after his 

• Carnot sotO-ei 1 tint Arlatotlc abwrTM Hurt there Save barn jiereotw vtav 
bsve peumred w savor »«thtet thoonmd cornel,, the pretiee •vnubtr of 
Juli’t, 


afflictions, the Lord blessed the loiter end of Job more than 

his beginning’ (xlii. 12), ‘six thousand camel*' formed • 
portion of the blessing. And here we may observe that 
though the inquiry has been (he subject of much retea rob, 
there is no satisfactory evidence of the existence of the 
camel in an originally wild state at any period whatever 
Diodorus and Strabo indued mention its existence in such a 
state in Arabia; and Dusnioulins, who has written (past 
valuably on the subject, asserts that it so existed.ifcjrtbe 
time of Hadrian : the natives, too. of Central Africa' mein- 
tain, if, is said, thut the animal is to bo found wild In tho 
mountains where Europeans have never penetrated, But 
it is far from improbable that these wild camels nnjjfct, life* 
the wild horses of the American prairies, have oHfa' their 
parentage to camels which hfid escaped from the eodtrol of 
man. Cuvier, in relating the report of Pallas Upon the 
evidence of the Bueharian* and Tartar*, that there are 
wild camels in the deserts of the middle of Asia, well re¬ 
marks that it must not bo forgotten that tlie Cal mucks give 
liberty to all sorts of animals from a religious principle 

In Europe, Pisa seems to be the only locality where the 
camel is now bred. At San Rossora the arid plain* and 
stunted hushes hear some dislant resemblance to the Asiatic 
and African desert: but most authors who understand the 
subject agree in considering that the voce is fast degenerating. 
Tlie time of their introduction into Tuscany doe* not seem 
to he accurately known, but there ii good evidenoo that the 
assertion of their having been reared at Pisa since the time 
of tlm crusades, made by tlie writer of a somewhat eccentric 
work on geology, rests on no very sure foundation. The 
sixteenth century would be probably a date nearer the truth. 
I 11 1732, when the stud at Kan Rossora was dwindled down 
to six females the government strengthened it by the im¬ 
portation of thirteen nudes and seven females from Tuni*; 
m 17R9 it numbered ono hundred and ninety-six, including 
both sexes ; and in 1810 it. had fallen off to about one hun¬ 
dred and seventj. 

Tlie Arabian camel was introduced into Spaifi by the 
Moors; and the southern distiiets possessed many ofettbese 
animals for a considerable period after tho conquest of 
Granada: but they are now no longer to be found as a 
species 111 lilt: Spanish tenitory. After the conquest of 
Kpanwh America, an at tom pi was made to introduce them 
into that country by Juan do Reinega, a Biscayan; and 
Acosta saw them, towards tlie end of tho sixtecntli nidjfttiry. 
at the foot of tho Andes. But tlie introduction orttlM 
animals was looked upon cUh no favourable eye W.ta8 
ruling Spaniards, and they jgffediffffly dwindled away. T^py 
have, however, been lately imported with greolur success 
from (lie Canary Islands. Humboldt mentions them, Ohd 
particularly some that he saw feeding under a pulrji-lree 
near New Valencia. 

Sj>fries 1,— Camr/us Baetrianus, Linn.; Le Chameau, 
Button. 

The Bar Irian Camel. 

Two humps on tlie back, Length about t»n feet. Hair 
shaggy, particularly under tho throat. Colour generally 
dark brown. Localities, Persia, Turkey, &c, 

Pallas, as we have before observed, states that very large 
camels, with two hunches, occur iu a wild state in tho deserts 
of Sbiimo, towards the frontier* of China, But it must be 
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raoollected that the Cal mucks, as is before noticed, liberate 
*11- animalf llpon a principle of religion. The species is 
eoaiparafttwly rare; but in the middle zona of Asia, north of 
tke Taurus and the Himalaya mountain*, it is found in com* 
pan tire abundance. Not that it is not to be seen ocoa- 
* tonally in other countries; in Arabia, for instance; but 
. |Uch instances are said to be uncommon. The Baotrian 
eap’.el is mother und more muscular than tho Arabian 
demand hi* strength is in proportion. 
f .—Whits or cream-colour. 


Q.^.H ' 

wl0sb without such aid would be inaccessible. The came!, 
as described by Beckmann in his#History of Invention**’ 
consisted of two half ships, built 111 such a manner that 
they could be apghed^on each side of the hull of a large 
vessel. On the deck of each part of the camel a num¬ 
ber of horizontal windlasses were placed, from which ropes 
proceeded through opMtngs it) one half, ami being car¬ 
ried under the keel of the vessel, entered similar openings 
in tho other hulPfen tha opposite side, and were minched to 
the windlasses on its deck. When about to be used, ns 


it 2,— Cameiu* DromeUariitt, Linn.; Lt D%mna- 
tikfrfiySuffon. 

The Dromedary. 

' dnrmmp, Bituated on the middle of the back. Length, 
about eight feet. Hair, pale brown. Localities, Arabia, 
Africa, £«. 

l*u rcb as (book vi„ 0 , !,*.«) says that of Camels thero 
are throe kinds; the first called Huguin, of tall stature and 
able to carry a thousand pounds weight; the second less, 
having a double bunch, fit for carriage and to ride on, called 
Beclteti, bred only in Asia; the third sort, called Raguahill, 
small, able to travel (for they are unfit for burthens) above 
an hundred miles in a day. The king of TmWbuetoo can 
send messengers on siich camels to Segelmessc or Darha, 
nine hundred miles distant, in the space of eight days at 
the farthest. He further states that such enduring swift¬ 
ness would be almosWucredible, were it not corroborated by 
tha best authorities, who all agree in their accounts of the 
speed of the Heirie, El heirie, or Mahcrry of the desert— 
Pure lias's Raguahill. 1 When thou shalt meet a heirie,’ 
»uy the Arabs in their poetical mode of expression, ‘and 
say to tke rider Salem Aleik, ere lie shall have answered 
thee Aleut Salem, he will lx> nfkr off, and nearly out of 
sight, for hi* swiftness is like the wind.’ The ‘ Sabayec/ 
said to be the fkstest breed of the swift dromedary, will, it is 
asserted, pel-form a journey of thirty five days’ caravan tra¬ 
velling (abnut eighteen miles a day) in five days, performing 
six hundred and thirty miles in that small period of time. 
KilejL oftan travelled on a dromedary at ihe rale of seven 
or eight miles an hour for nine and ten hours a-d.i v ; and 
Lyon says that the Me berry of llu: Northern African Arab* 
will continue at a long trot of nine miles an hour for many 
hour* together. 

Tmrirties. —Beside* the swift' variety above alluded to, 
tha Hk'iw varies in colour, like the Baetnnn, being sonie- 
tfoBoPfiraam-eoloiired or even while. There ore specimens 
ffl etod) colour in the gardens of the Zoological Society in 

the Regent* Park. ^ 'fe- 



ICewetoti 

Tha natural Mty «f tha <M&Hdar comprises also the 
SouthAtteme.4 /form ae well known by the name of Unma. 

*** JfOHSrt. C-VMS1.S. 

It is said tliat the fossil remains of a Camel have bean 
found tn the Sub-Himalayan range by Captain Cnutley, ro 
whom .ge.,legist* wo already so much indebted for. his 
Pulseuntotagical Oommun motions. . ]- 

CAMEL, a machine invented by the Dutch, about tha! 
feat W#8, by whiff vessel* can W carried into bar boar* 


much water 11 s was necessary was suffered to run into 
them; all the ropes were then cast loose, aud large beams 
were placed horizontally through tho port-holes of the 
vessel, tho ends resting on the camels alongside. When the 
ropes wore made first, and the vessel properly secured 
between the camels, the water was p 11 mpis! out, on which 
the camels rose and boro up the vessel. A ship drawing 
fifteen feet water oould by tins means be made to draw only 
eleven ; and the largest ships of war could be made to pass 
without obstruction alt tho sand banks of the Zuyder-Zeo. 
Improved methods of preventing the obstruction of harbours 
have superseded the use of the camel. A plate of the camel 
is given in the French * Eneyelopddie.' (Beckmann's His¬ 
tory of Inventions, vol. iii. pp. 337—343.) 

CAMELFORI). [Cornwall.] 

CAMK'LLIA, a genus of greenhouse shrubs belonging 
to the natural order Tenistromiace® in polypctalous dicoty¬ 
ledons, and nearly related to the plants which yield the ten 
of the shops. All tho species are natives of China end 
Japan, or of corresponding climates in the north of India, 
whence they have been introduced to Europe. C. Japoniea, 
a species with broad shining leaves and red flowers, is 
the origin of the numerous beautiful varieties now so com¬ 
mon in gardens. Tho principal part of these have been 
raised bv tho skill of the Chinese or Japanese, and are 
remark aide not only for their gay colours, but for the great 
symmetry with which their petals are arranged, the flowers 
when scon in perfection resembling nothing so much as 
beautiful shell-work. Tire sorts that have been raised in 
this country are in most instances inferior to the Chineso 
in symmetry, but they occasionally surpass them in richness 
of colour. Camellias succeed best when treated as conserva 
tory plants, that is, when planted in the open border under 
glass, and just protected from tho frost, especially if fliey 
mv fredv exposed to light and air. They then grow into 
large evergreen hushes, covered with a dense foliage, upon 
which their gaudy flowers nre beautifully relit-yad, and arc 
far handsomer objects than when thair roots are confined 
within tho narrow compass of a garden-pot. Many of the 
varieties are nearly hardy, that is, they can boar the ordi¬ 
nary' Winters of England nhnost without protection ; but 
then arc so very inferior tn the conservatory specimens us to 
be little worth tho having as out-of doors shrubs, utiles* 
upon our south west coast, in some of tlic warm bays of 
Devonshire and Cornwall. Thev are multiplied by cuttings, 
grafts, and buds, and also by seeds, which the Waratah and 
some single sorts produce in plenty. 

The other species of camellia in our gardens which de¬ 
serve notice are, the C. mulijlora or the appte-hlvwmmrd, 
which is probably a mere vanety of the last: C. tilrferu, 
whose seeds yield a valuable oil in China ; and C. retiey/oia, 
which is by far the handsomest of all. The leave* of this 
species arc very remarkably netted, und t)»e semi-double 
flowers, which are sometimes as much as six inches arras,*, 
are of a deep rich rose-colour. It evidently prefer* to lie 
treated as a conservatory plant, by being planted in u pit, 
or green-house, m the open mould. If confined in a pot, its 
leave* nre apt to become white and unhealthy. If placed in 
a bright hot-house its leaves and flowers are rendered much 
deeper coloured, hut altogether smaller, aud the shoots more 
stunted. This sort will not easily propagate either by bods, 
or cuttings, or grafts, like the common camellia, but re¬ 
quires tohftve its voting wood inarched upon healthy young 
camellia stocks, whim it takes freely; but the parent plant 
suffers so ‘much from the mutilation attendant upon this 
process, that it js two or three years before it is sufficiently 
recovered to iubtuit again to the operation, 

' GkAMfiLOP/IRD, tHnurrel ' „ „ 

€AM&LOPA'R0ALl)S. the camelopard or giraffe, a 
eenstdlaficm formed by H-evtdlus. A line drawn fiotn Ca- 
"'jptettu to the pole-star pusses right through the b*Jy of the 
Oonstellation: tho bind part preeadmririn light aaoonnon, 
Wvvbieh tha whole tongas' from four to Tto 
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The first star is Piazzi, iv. 176: i( was considered by 
Flamsteed as in Ursa Major. (Rady's Flamsteed ) 
CAMEO, or C'AMAIEU. There lias been much unsa¬ 
tisfactory discussion respecting the origin and e\uot mean¬ 
ing of the word Cameo, and Durango, Lessing, and others 
have quoted van >us ways of writing it. In the language 
of art. the term is usually applied to gems or stones that art 
worked in nlievo ; that is, in which the object represented 
is Juried above the plane of the ground, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to intaglio, in which the subject is engraved, or 
indented; strictly speaking, it refers to such stones only as 
have strata or grounds of different colours, 

Tlie art of engraving stones is of high antiquity: but it 
was for the most part confined to intaglio, or indenting, a 
simpler and an easier process than relieving the work from 
a ground; and as such stones wore used for signets or seals 
in very remote ages (Exod. xxviii. 11. 2 1, &e.), tho in¬ 
taglio mode of working seems to he the most natural us well 
' as tho best adapted to the purpose. 

It has been supposed that the Etiuscans had the art of 
engraving hard stones before it was known to the Greeks; 
and from the forms resembling those of the scarabrei of the 
Egyptians, it has been thought that their knowledgo was 
derived from Eg) pt. Many engraved stones however that 
are called Etruscan^re doubtless early Greek, as may be 
inferred from their Itnijeets and from tlie occurrence in the 
inscriptions of characters of a Greek form. 

The earliest Greek urtist mentioned as an engraver of 
stones is Theodoras of Samos: Herodotus (in. 41) tells us 
that tlie famous ring of Polyerates ‘ Was the work of Theo¬ 
doras, the son of Tclerk's the Samian.’ * Tito first name 
of very great note that occurs in this branch of art is that of 
Pyrgetcles, who lived in tlie time of Alexander the Great, 
ami who alone was permitted to engrave the portrait of 
Alexander. Trypuon deserves mention also in this place, 
being tin- author of a beautiful and well known cameo in 
the Marlborough collection, representing the marriage of 
, Cupid and l’sjche. lie is supposed, on good authority, to 
have kved nler tho immediate successors of Alexander irt 
Macedtui. „ 

The age of Augustus is remarkable for the excellence of 
the' gom,engravers who were then living. Among these 
Diusoorides, or more correctly Dioscourides, held the highest 
rank. He seems however to havo worked cluully in in¬ 
taglio. Some of his productions have reached our times, 
and prove that ihe estimation in which he was held was not 
undeserved. Dioscorides was under Augustus what Pyr- 
gotelcs had been under Alexander. From Augustus down 
to Marcus Aurelius there were engravois of gems, both m 
cameo and intaglio, of very distinguished merit. They 
were chiefly Grecian artists wiio settled in Home. There 
were however some Roman gam-engravers who held a re¬ 
spectable rank; but the list is not considerable. 

Tim Greek artists preferred representing thfe naked figure, 
and tho finest works produced in Greece are seldom draced> 
while those executed in Rome, whether by native orby 
G*enk artists, are for the most part clothed. Dioscorides 
contiiiue^fo follow tho taste of his own nation, and all his 

” of tills namo. one of whom lived about 700 B.e., 
Cat. Artif.) 


figtstes, with the exception of a Mercury in the cabinet of 
France, are believed to be naked. ‘ 

It is impossible to describe works of this soTt,,ccmtaiping 
so much fine detail, with sufficient accuracy to convey a just 
idea of their merits. They must be seen, and examined; 
with care, to be properly appreciated, but it niay n&t bd , 
amiss to notice a few of the most celeb^»te4pameFthat are* 
preserved in the museums of Europe. Onewf the* finest ijk 
the Apotheosis of Augustus, in tho collection at Vienna^, It 
represents Augustus, hit wife Li via, as Rome, accompanied 
by hat family, with Neptune and Cybele; another brief/an 
1m penal Eagle; also a l’tolcnqs and Arsinoe, Sccm&c. In 
the French collection the sardonyx of Tiberius is flifai.qf the 
best known : it exhibits tho Apotheosis of Augustus trim’the 
princes of tiro house of Tiberius; a Jupiter vEgioehus is a 
\ory fine specimen: to winch may be added tho Apotheosis 
of Germanics*; and one of Agrippina and Germamcus; 
with others, particularly Some portraits of great interest. 
We possess in this country some camei of first-rate excel¬ 
lence, but they are chiefly in private collections. The whole 
of the above are also remarkable for tho different strUa sr 
zones of colour which they exhibit.' ** 

The nnrients were fond of decorating their drinking-cups 
with precious stones and camei. They called such vessels 
‘ gem nice potarim.' Many of them go preserved in tlie 
cabinets of the curious. They are usually of sardonyx. 

The workers in cameo not only ejfipftjsed their skill in 
the cutting or engraving, but also 'm so arranging their 
subject and the composition of its details as to make the 
different colours or zones of tho stones answer for parts of 
the design; as, for example, in relieving fruit, flowers, or 
drapery m colony while the other parts, as the flesh of a 
portrait or figure, were left white ; or cutting the subject en¬ 
tirely in white, and working no deeper into the stone than 
the first layer of colour; thus making, or rather leaving, a 
natural dark hack-ground for the design. These irregu¬ 
larities or accidents arc sometimes taken advantage of so' 
skilfully, that it. is very difficult to decide whether the 
variety is the effect of art, or really the natural eolourgjf,tlie 
stone. ,.|Pab 

The antients were so partial to this vuriously-riolpSred 
work, that they oven imitated the material, in glass, and we 
possess in this country one of tho most beautiful specimens of 
their ability in the BarbellUfoor as it is commonly called the 
Portland Vase, now in the British Museum. The afanad 
is of a rich and deep blue, while the subject, eonain^nK. 
several figures in low relief, isof a tender and Bcmi-t^angfPw* 
rent white colour. Assiwb|ut its execution w hfxfe; 
very first quality. This cewSratH vase was dijcoTOreCTli 
the sixteenth century, in a sarcophagus in tho tomb of fjba 
Emperor Alexander Severns and his mother Julia Mainma#, 
on the road from Rome to Frascati, and was for more than 
two centuries in the Barberini Palace at Rome. It then 
fell into the hands of Sir W. Hamilton, from whom it was 
purchased by the duke of Portland. It is believed to be the 
only peril ct specimen of the kind existing ; other cabinets 
posses.- examples of it, but they are only in fragments. 

At the decline of the Roman empire gem-engraving fell 
| with the other arts, and it was not till a late period that the 
' taste and munificence of the Florcutino family of Medici 
caused its revival in Italy, and tempted artists to devote 
themselves to its practice. It was much encouraged in tho 
fifteenth century. The wealthy required such works for 
ornamenting their dress, for inlaying and embossing vases, 
and similar display; and as objects in ri/ievo had a richer 
effect than others, cameo-collecLing became a passion in 
Italy. Vasari and Marietti may be referred to us the histo¬ 
rians of the Italian gem-engravers of that period: and tlio 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries will be found to boast 
several very distinguished artists in this clasg. In the suc¬ 
ceeding century there was a considerable Imling off, but in 
the eighteenth the art again rose, and the names of some 
who flkcrcised it will beaffcomparison with those of almost 
any age. The greater part of these were Italians, put two of 
the most celebrated were natives of Germany, and dr* justly 
entitled to particular commemoration^. The workadf John 
Pickier and Laurenq&Natter challenge competition with the 
finest antiques. Natter has left a valuable work on his art, 
entitled ‘ De la Mcthodo Antique de graver en Pierres 
lines,' &c. Raspe's ‘ Catalogue of Tassio* Gems' may also 
be consulted with advantage by those who desire to extend 
their knowledge.on tU'uyjrbjcct. 

The practice of working camei on shills, conchylit, is of 




Comparatively modem introduction in Italy; but it is, now 
carried tuse Jfreat an extent, in Rome particularly, and exur- 
oisufl with 1 such success, that we feel fully justified in in¬ 
cluding it in our notice of the art; and we may oven express 
'the ffope. .that it maybe more practised by our own gem- 
_engittv(gg. The subject is worked in rilievo in the white 
‘portion or ouwyrustof the shell, while the inner surface, 
ora pink or reddish-brown tint, is left for the ground. 

..Tjrc fart has never been sufficiently encouraged in this 
country to lead any grout number of artists to pursued ex- 
elukiycfc btft England has notwithstanding prodmjed a 
low- ep2£*nt geui-engravoifS and the names of Merchant 
and Bp'n particularly deserve honourable mention. Some 
artists of the present day also bid fair to carry the art to a 
high degree of perfection. 

CA'MERA LUCIDA and CAMERAi^pBSCU'RA. 
the light and dark chamber, a name given to two methods, 
very like in principle, of throwing imuges of external ob¬ 
jects upon a plane or curved surface, for tho purpose of 
drawmq or amusement. In the first contrivance there is 
op rmmbcr, but as it was tho last invented, and as its pre¬ 
decessor bad been called camera obscura, it was called 
camera lucida. 

Tho earliest description of the camera obscura. is in tlio 
seventeenth book of the Magia Natnralis of John Baptiste 


Porta, who directs* 
of a perfectly dark 


ake a small aperture in the shutter 
tin, and to let the light fall upon a 



a? 


white screen or wall. It is evident that in this way in¬ 
verted images will he obtained, the magnitude of which 
will depend upon the distance, dr the screen from the aper- 
Porta makes ono more stop' towards the present hi¬ 
nt, He states as a secret whioh lie had concealed 
ji.jthen, and had inlcuded *lvvnys to conceal, that if a 
’VfXjflass bo applied fctm mucrtiire. all external objects 

, H ll seen as cluarljBEjflFa bystander, with so much 
pmasurp that those who see it:can never enough admire it. 
9<e dq#s not appear lo have found out that the scieen 
should he curved, in Order that the points of convergence 
of all tho pencils should fall exactly upon it. The present 
form of tho camera obscura is as follows :—The box in the 
diagram has a tubular lateral opening which should, if the 



lens bo large, be partly closed by a diaphragm to diminish 
the effective aperture. The rays passing through tho lptis 
from a distant object are prevented from converging by 
meeting a noil-rot inclined at 45“ to the bottom of the box, 
and are thus mode to converge at or very near to tho glass 
plate A, one side of which is grfftnd. A sliadu over the 
glass plate excludes direct light .Worn falling on it. ^The 
uuder sidaof the glass plute should bo curved; but, generally 
speaking, the aperture is so Small that this is of little conse- 
quenceV^he trivial p&rposo of tho apparatus being consi¬ 
dered. The tube in which the lens ii,qflaced is made to 
slide, so that it can be adjusted to near or distant objects. 
The instrument being adjusted, the landscape directly in 
front at the obj -«**glass will be painted on tho glass A and 
not inverted, but only tho right side on the left, and vice 
versS. Sir D. Brewster (Optics, " 1 ‘net Cyclop redid) re¬ 
marks that he has Rand advantage using tho silver back 


oratooking-glass snioothod ftitli^SoJfe as a mirror, and « 
film of lmlfedried on a plate of Mass instead of ground glass, 

Tho cumeyi Iimmjm ia an'jnvontion of the lale Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton. It depcnds"’fpon"tlip pheuonienon [Rki'kaction] that 
when light is ottempted lo be thrown into g rarer medium 
from a denser at morotRin a certain angle, depending upon 
(lie,two media, none will pass through, but all will be re¬ 
flected. The (uijpwiiig is the description of Dr. Wollaston's 
apparatus; modifications may be found it) Coddingtoii'a 
‘Optical Instruments' and tho treatise of Sir l). Brewster, 
already cited. We omit detail of fittings and adjustments. 

A B C D is the srclion of a glass prism, having an anglo 
A D C of 130°. This is prosentedto the object in question 



in such a way that, the pencils of rays proceeding fbom it 
fall on the suifiicc C D at an angle of 45°or nearly so, and 
therefore, by tbe preceding principle, are reflected on A J), 
and again from A 1) to tiio eye, through an opening Kx, 
which excludes all except tho end of tiie prism at A, and a 
part of the sheet of paper or other flat surface O II. Hence 
the image of Q is thrown towards the visible part of the 
papor, and the ey e viewing both tho image and tho sheet 
of paper (with different, parts of the pupil, however, which 
crcatos a difficulty in using this instrument) tho observer 
is enabled to trace the object upon the paper by means of 
one of tho following adjustments :— > 

1. If Q bo very distant, so that the rays of the pencils S'ro 
nearly parallel, those rays wifi emerge nearly parallel, or 
the image will be at about tbe same distance beyond G H 
in appearance as the object (j is beyond B C. But the 
image must appear to be thrown upon the paper, or it can¬ 
not be distinctly traced. Either therefore the intugo of the 
paper must ho removed to that of Ibe object, or that of the 
object must be brought up to tho papgan, For long-sigh fil'd 
people, or those who see objects best at a distance, the first 
is most advantageous. It is done by placing a concave glass 

M, the principal focus of which shall he in or near the paper. 

Tho consequence is, that the pencils from the points 

of the paper are rendered nearly parallel, and by an adjust¬ 
ment for raising or lowering tlio lens the image of (j 
may bo made to appear to coincide with that of the 
paper. But for short-sighted persons, who rcqftin# #, near 
objects or divergent rays, the end may be answered by em¬ 
ploying, instead of tho convex lens at M, a concave lens at 

N, which makes the rays of the imago diverge, and by ad¬ 
justment of winch they may bo brought to appear as pencils 
diverging from tile paper. Mr. (Joddington has remarked 
that this lens must produce an unnecessary distortiortlSSf the 
image, and that a short-sighted person had belter use tbe 
convex lens at M, u the manner of a long-sighted person; 
using spectacles, orplaeing a concave lens at K L, to,bring 
the images nearer, or to render the rays more divergent. 

2. When the object Q is near tho prism, tbe luttor is raised 
or lowered on its pillar until tbe paper and the objeot-nro 
at equal or nearly equal distances from the prism. The 
image of Q will then be thrown on the paper without any 
necessity for a lens. 

The camera lucida thus described presents the objects 
direct, and without reversal of left and rightf but it is by 
no means an easy instrument to use. There is wlmt is 
called a knack, which some can acquire, and somo cannot. 
But every one con use the camera obscura. 

A camera obscura for exhibition is generally made in a 
room with %#.;onigal poof and an aperture at the top. Above 
this aperture is « revolving plane mirror inclined abj>5 , and 
reflecting pencils down wards. A convex lens ca uses uuftr 
pencils to converge upon a surface of plaster of Paris, pro¬ 
perly curved. The mirror revolves aboutjkjV^rilBal « 


perly 

thus allowing all the compass-points bl 
successively thrown on the surface, 
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On tMSf tovs w« nypi^IjieyYe Jjiat they are artificial 
tyet. Vile ray* are cbllectedrebyialleris or prism, and we 
then made to paint images^ .Mtfvirfuce, which answers 
to the retina. Or eimve wo Biay^ltiy that, in the 
common experiment of cutting away part of the eye ef a 
dead unimai to show the images on its retina, the eyo thus 
employed is converted into a camei-aTebsoura. 

CAMKRA'RIUS, JOACHIM, was torn at BamHirK 
in 1500, studied at Leipzig, and became «P great friend of 
Melancthon and othc dormers. Tito duke of Wiirtem- 
berg gave lnm the direction of the now University of Tu¬ 
bingen. In 1541 lie was charged by Henry duke of Saxony 
with reforming tin; University of Leipzig, of which he was 
afterwards appointed rector. In 15G8 the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian, who had called him to Vienna to consult lmn about 
some import,.mt state-affairs, wished to retain him as his 
councillor, hut Camerarms declined the offer on account of 
his infirmities. He died at, Leipzig in Apiil, 1574. Carne- 
ranus was one of the most distinguished scholars of the 
age of the Reformation. The following are his piineipal 
works1. ‘ Lihellus Sclioliisticus,’ containing maxims and 
^precepts fiom Pythagoras, Phocrlidcs, Solon, and extracts 
from Tyrtmus, Simonides, Callimachus, See. 2. ‘ Nan alio 
do II. Eohano ilesso,’ including hiographical notices of 
Several other learned men of the same age. 2. ‘ Vita 
Philippi Mclanehthoms,' a good biography of that dis¬ 
tinguished reformer. 4. ' Do rebus Toreieis Comiiientai ii 
duo.’ 0 . ‘ Historic Sytiodi Nicetim.' 6. ‘ Nouea sivo do 
Ostontis lib. duo,’ 7. ‘Vita Mauritii Saxoiua; Elec,oris.’ 
8. ‘ L)e Divmafiomim Gouenbus.’ !). ‘ L)e Nmuisniatibus 
Grfecurtim et Latinorum.’ 111. * Philosophical Consola- 
tioues,' written by lmn and Sadoletus united. II.* Historiea 
Narratio do Erairum Orthodoxoruro Keclesus m Bohemia, 
Moravia, ot Poloma besides numerous translations from and 
commentaries on Cicero, Aristotle, Sophocles, Lie. Camo- 
railus was an excellent hoiscman, and he wrote a work on 
the ail of training horses, ‘ Ilippueonmon,' wlueli enjoyed 
considerable reputation. The ‘ Kpmtela;,’ or correspondence, 
vrerc published after his death by Ins son Joaelmn m two 
wolf. Fiankfort. 1583-- 25. Cameiarius' eldest son, John, 
became a councillor or the duchy of Prussia. His second 
sou, Joachim, was a distinguished physician, and has left 
several works on medicine and botany. Ills third son, 
Phibp, while travelling in Italy, was arrested by the In¬ 
quisition at JJptne, but was afterwaids (doused, and on Ins 
return to Germany became vice-alia ueulfor of the new Univer¬ 
sity of Altorf. He mac ‘Iloravum subsee.naium Cuiitmiro 
ties,' 5 vols. Ito. l-'rtSfikfiii-t, IbiM, u work often teprinted. 

CAMERON IANS, a religious body, so called fnnn the 
Rev. Riehaid Cameron, a nun-conformist preacher, who was 
killed with others in a couUiel at Airdsimas in the shire of 
Ayr, on tin; 2Ulh July, 1680. in the maiiilciianeo of their 
doetiines. They arc otherwise railed ‘ M’Millans,' IVotu the 
name ef the first minister who espoused their cause after 
the Revolution. But these, as well as the terms • Whigs’ 
and ‘ Mountain men,' win ii am also occasionally applied to 
them, they regard as an idental epithets. They me some¬ 
times also called ‘ Covenanters,’ from tlioir adherence to the 
national covenant of Scotland, and the solemn league uml 
nwonant of 1 tr three kingdoms. Their proper designation 
liwovaf is i’. i of ‘ Reformed Preshy toriaus,’ or. particularly 
in ,Scotia, a '. hero they had their oiigm, ‘Ohl Presbyterian 
DiWntms: — protbytemuts, nkTbuldmg the loading doc¬ 
trines maintained by Calvin and his foepawers; dissenters, 
a* epaflnists from the Church of Scotland; and in the ad¬ 
jective a Id we are; Rallied back to their origin and first riso. 

Itv^asal the Heuilutimi that this little shoot sprung from 
the great, branch of Calvinist reformers. The arbitrary 
measures of the crown, which led to that important change, 
roused into activity a spirit of liberty which thrilled through 
every part of the'community. The religious feelings of the 
people wore iu u particular manner excited; and among 
others Cameron, the ’preacher above mentioned, asserted 
■with groat Ireedom and boldness tin; independence of tho 
church. is doctrines wore not more obnoxious to the 
government than hi# zeal iu assorting them was dreaded by 
his brethren of the clergy, and in 1677 the latter formally 
met at Edinburgh and reproved him tor his conduct. *To 
divert UfiTmtrnl under the painful impressions which his 
promise on that occasion afterwards gave him, he retired 
to Hollaj|d, wbattcq however he soon returned, und on 
thqjjpiiKl Juneia^gB in company with about twenty other 
. Wsfms of tlientire sentiments with himself, well urgied, 

« ’ ,$ 
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entiled tlio little town of Sanquhar, in Dnmfries-shira, and 
at the market-cross there proclaimed, in a ceremonious man* 
tier, a declaration, that Charles Stuart (meaning the king); 
although descended from the race of their antient kings, 
had by his perjuries in tho breach of his covenanted Vows, 
his tyrannical government, and his usurpation ovgr’their 
civil and religious liberties, dissolved' ‘ u *‘" “‘‘igiffloe and 
forfeited all right and title to the crown, party kejrt 
together in arms for s month in the mountainous dis|fict 
between Nithsdale und Ayrshire; but at length, qfl the 
20th jjply, while lying at Airdsmoss in Kyto, tljgy were 
surprised by a largo body of home and foot under lute direc¬ 
tion of the government, und iu the short skirmish "which 
followed, Cameron was killed, and his followers were dis¬ 
persed or taken prisoners. Among the former was Cargill, 
who continued to preach the doctrines of tho sect in the 
fo lds; and in'Septembcr following, at a conventicle held in 
the Torwood, between Falkirk and Stirling, pronounced a 
solemn excommunication against tlio king and his brother 
tho dukeol’Voik, the dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, end 
Rothes, the lord advocate, and General Sir Thomas Darnell 
of Bimis, for their exertions against tho supremacy of the 
pure church of Scotland, their perjury in reference to the 
covenant, and their cruelty nml oppression towards tho 
people of Goil. To these acts of tho royalists was soon after¬ 
wards added the Test of 1681, against which the covenanters 
published tlioir testimony at Lanark iSl the 12th January, 
1682, adhering to and confirming the Sanquhar declina¬ 
tion, mid giving reasons :it length for their disowning tho 
king’s authority. Tins they again did, and declared tlioir 
firm resolution of constant adherence to tho covenant, in 
tbelt;,Apologetic Declaration of gxth October, 1884; and on 
the accession of James duke of York to the throne, they 
published another declaration at Sanquhar on tho 28th 
May, 1685, wherein they renewed their previous declara¬ 
tions, and fui(her protested against the accession of tho 
duke of York, as a professed and excommunicated papist, 
and against popery itself in all its heads, as abjured by the 
national covenant. In these circumstances, it is platktjie 
Revolution was an event which they would hail iri common 
with the other l’resliyterinns, hut. the latter acquiesced in 
arrangements with the government into which the former 
refused to enter; and they,,(lave since continued to testify 
against the Revolution settlement, as thov now alsp do 
against the Articles of Union, tho Toleration Acts, tltfifon- 
ducl of the church, and generally, all association whether q£. 
church or state with those vviio-do not adopt tho principles of 
Scripture, flic Reformation, dtSMBfecovoiiant. 

They hold the IIolv Scriptures W he the absolute rule of 
faith and conduct, and to contain the standard of theM both 
in church and state. Next to this they adopt tlie^fenrly 
standards of tho church of Scotland, the Westminster Con¬ 
fession of Faith, the larger and shorter catechism* of the 
church, the hooks of discipline, and tho Westminster Direc¬ 
tory for Public. Worship. And lastly, they regard tho na¬ 
tional covenant of Scotland as a continuing obligation. To 
these mo to ho added the documents published by the body 
itself n, explanation of their principles, namely, their ‘ Judi¬ 
cial Act and Te-lnimny,’ tile Alii edition of which was pub¬ 
lished at Glasgow m 1818; ‘A short Account of the Old 
I’lMsbvterun Dissenters,' published by authority of'tho pres¬ 
bytery' in DOR: and an ' Explanation und Defence of tho 
Terms of Communion adopted by tho Reformed Presby¬ 
terian Church.’ editions of which two latter were printed at 
Glasgow in 1824. 

The religious body vve are now considering was formed 
into a presbytery on tho 1st of August, 1 74'), under tho title 
of the Reform Presbytery. In Scotland.till lately, they had 
no higher ecclesiastical judicatory limn a presbytery. They 
have now a synod, consisting of the Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Nowton Stewart presbyteries. 
The number of churches if 33, bix of which howevor have at 
present no fixed minister. The number of joined members 
is estimated at 6000. In Ireland there is a synod of four pres¬ 
byteries, and the congregations are 2»>i*| number; and the 
joined members ate stated at 7000. Ift* England tWnre are 
two congregations, one with an ordained minister, the other 
vacant, In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick there is a 
presbytery of two ministers. In Canada there is an or¬ 
dained missionary in connexion with thttScottish synod; 
and m tliti United States there are about 68 ministers and 
ns many congregations*. In the United gustos there is this 
peculiarity, that no slave-holder it admitffcd to communion. 
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CAMILLAS, MARCUS FURlUS, a celebrated Roftaffl 
who lived abaut the middle of the fourth century after the 
fomidutien*Of the city. There is so much of the fabulous in 
all tliat is told about him that one might very reasonably 
suppose Ijliiit Livy and Plutarch have denied tfio traditions 
rBsp&tingfthis warrior from some oid poem. (Niebuhr, H. Jt., 
vid. ii., jg» 47$# JFhat there was such a person, and that his 
ne tains" en tilled wiim to the gratitude of his' countrymen, 
cannot, we think, bo doubted, and even Niebuhr has not 
attempted to deny him the personality which he is unwilling 
to concede to Hum ulus and Ooriolanus. (It. Ii. iu.c^SOl.) 
CivggfniR was created dictater live times, and triumphed four 
timesr-but never served the office of consul. (Plutarch, 
Chmitl. init.) This was principally owing to the substitu¬ 
tion of the military tribunate for the consulship in the early 
part of his life. His first dictatorship was in the 10th year 
of the siege of Veil, which was taken by him probably by 
means of a mine, by which part of the wall was overthrown. 
(Niebuhr, 1J. It. ii,, p. /IS 1, who has sufficiently refuted the 
ordinary tradition.) He also conquered the Faliscans, who, 
according to the legend, yielded unconditionally to him in 
consequence of his generosity in restoring to them their 
children whom a traitorous schoolmaster had delivered into 
his bands, (Plutarch. Camill. x.) He was impeached, in 
A.tr.c. 3B4, by the tribune L. Apuloius, on a charge of pe¬ 
culation in the distribution ot the plunder of Veil, rind bis 
guilt was so manifaiNhat oven his own clients c.uuhl not 
acquit him. (Liv. v. 32 ) Cnmillus retired to Arden, and 
lived there as an iritjui/inns till tho battle <>£ the Alliu and 
the capture of Horne : ho then took up arms for his country, 
and led the Ardcutes against the Gauls, over whom lie oii- 
tuinod some advantages. At length the people, sensible of 
the necessity of Ins vocal, restored him to ins civic rights 
by nu orditianro of tho plobs passed at Vcii, and after two 


as a volunteer, an e*uedit»n John'fffi was thou 

fitting out against thewwrS of Ceuta, tin it'greatly distin- 


guishad hlfflStdfjn aevjjp^Mdtepters. In a havW epgago- 
ment with the wbors in tile JSiraits of Gibraltar be was 
among the foremost to board, and lost his right eye in the 
conflict. This ha rcljjjjjs himself in his Cub cab x., stari. 9. 

Hoping to deservg^iis a soldier that r#aul which lip 
lia». failed to qMain as a poet, ho returned to Lisbon ; but 
no friend serotwed bis efforts at court to gum even au 
honourable competence. Other biographers say that ho 
was recalled to court owing to the groat military reputation 
which lie had acquired, but that he was once more driven 
away by that jealousy which &tjik dreaded his poetic gal¬ 
lantry, and his attentions to the luuics of the palace, though 
his countenance had been so sadly marred. Baffled in all 
his expectations, ho determined to leave ins native country \ 
and accordingly he embarked in 1 a3;i for India, in search 
of better prospec W, or, at least, an honourable grave for his 
misfortunes. As the ship left the Tagus ho expressed bis 
resolution never to return, in the words of the supulehr.il 
monument of tScipia Afneanus, —Ingrata putrtu, non poli¬ 
tico is OXsn men. 

From this moment fate seems to watch over C.uiioeiis in 
all his harassing adventures anil frequent dangers, in order 
that, he might complete, us it were, his poetic career. Ho 
arrived at Goa, in one of the four ships which sailed to 
India, after seeing the other three perisli in a storm. Not 
being able to find employment at Goa, In; immediately 
joined as a volunteer a Portuguese expedition, which was 
ready to sail ni aid of the king of t'oelim against the 
king of Pimento.. Although a groat portion of his cuutmy- 
men were earned oil' by the insalubrity of the climate. 
L'amoens returned safe after ho had displayed his usual 
bravery in the conquest of the. Alagada islands. In tho 


buttles, the one fought m the city anil tlie other on the road 1 following year he accompanied Manuel do V.iseoticoHo m 
to Gabii, he completely exterminated the invading army. It another expedition to the Red Sea, against the Arabian 
was probably owing to his mlluenee that tho Romans were Corsairs. At the island of Ormuz. in the Persian Gulf, 
induced to rebuild their own city in preference to migrating where he passed the winter, hit imagination gave a poetio 
to V<Mi> as many wished to do, and fur this mid his other colouring to tlie scenery of that spot, and to the Portuguese 
t«jr\j|ces ho was called the second Romulus, In his fourth achievements in India, lie visited also mount Felix, end 


dictatorship lie had some more disputes with tho plebeians, 
m consequence of which ho abdicated his office. (Liv. vi. 
3B.) Hu died of the plaguy in the year of Rome 3!)0. 
(Liv. vii, 1.; Plutarch. Cu/mW.'Xhii.) Ills son and brother 
WOrtpllso eminent men, hut with those exceptions no otic 

pi»(family, according to Tacitus (Annul n. 52), obtained 

litary renown till the ugtyjf Tiberius, when Furius Ca- 
riiillus*proconsul of AI'am»'wM»mphod over the Numidinns. 
■The son of tins CannllffiUrawed a rebellion in Dalmatia in 
,4i||»asi?4ign of Claudius, and proclaimed himself emperor, Hut 
'ifi a fw days his soldiers reUiruid to their allegiance, and 
Cumillux eommitted suicide. 

CAMOENS (Dnm Luis de CamiTes), called tho Homer 
and Virgil of Portugal, for his culobrued poem of the 
‘ Lusiad,' was born at, Lisbon; but Coimbra and Santa- 
rem have disputed this honour with Lisbon. There is no 
less controversy about the precise year of his birth, which, 
according to sumo, was 1517 while most biographers sup¬ 
pose it to be 1324. 

His family was of considerable note, ami originally Spa¬ 
nish. I# his infancy, his father, Simon Vas de Canioufls, 
commander of a vessel, was shipwrecked at Goa, anil lost, 
with his life, the greater part of his fortune. His mother, 
however, Anne de Maecdo, of Santaretn. was enabled to 
give her son such an education as "qualified him for the 
military service and for public life. Camoens was sent to tho 
university of Coimbra, where, notwithstanding Voltaire's rash 
assertion that his youth was spent in idleness and ignorance, 
it appeare from lus work* that he must have acquired the 
substance as well as caught the spirit of classical learning. 

On quilting the university Camoons returned to Lisbon. 
His prepossessing appearance and great accomplishments, 
added to his love of poetry and gallantry, which if8w en¬ 
grossed all Ida thoughts, soon made him an objoct of public 
notoriety, especially as the ebarras of CJatharina d Atnyada, 
a ladylff honour (cftgia do paijo) at the cofirt, had captivated 
his heatt. This amour with a lady above his rank Was the 
origin of the long Series of Camoans' calamities. He ex¬ 
perienced the fate of Ovid, with whom he compares himself 
in bis third elejgy, written at Baiitarem, the place of his 
oxile and retirement, where he also began his‘Lusiad.' Gft- 
moens soon bewitch tired Of aq inactive and obscure life. To 
be at once a hero mid a poet was ms aiabitihn. He joined, 


the adjacent part of Africa, winch he so strongly pictures in 
the ‘ Lusiad,' and in one of the little pieces in which ho 
laments the absence of his mistress. Unfortunately for him 
he indulged also in satire, and exposed in hjs • Disparates 
na India’ (Follies iu, India) some of the government pro¬ 
ceedings at Gon. Till) viceroy immediately banished him to 
the island of Macao. Soon after hwJMfchuned leave to visit 
the Moluccas, where he collected ficslHflffitcrials for pictorial 
poetry ; but lie could no longer, as the lines bcneatlf iiig 
portrait express, ‘ bear in one hand the sword, in the other 
the pen,’ and he was glad to accept tho very impolitic post 
at Macao of proxcdcir-mor it os defavins (administrator of 
the effects of deceased persons), by which employment hu 
was rescued from destitution, ruid even enabled to make 
some savings. Having received permission from a now 
vicorOy to return to Goa, he was shipvvic.-ked in the pas¬ 
sage oil the coast of Cambodia. He saved, on a plank, and 
with great difficulty, only Ins life uad his poems.* 

Camoens had not long enjoyed repose when a now vice¬ 
roy, lending a ready ear to his enemies, who ucctwed 
him of malversation in his cilice at Macao, threw lit ni 
into prison. Although lie gleared himself of the charges, 
and loaded his enemies with ignominy, he vias still de¬ 
tained for debts Witch he was unable to satisfy^ but a 
poem, at once witty and affecting, which he addressed to tho 
viceroy at length procured his liberation. Resuming tho 
profession of arms, he accompanied Dom Pedro Barreto to 
the distant and barbarous settlement of Sofala. A ship 
bound homeward having touched at this place, his former 
resolution was shaken, and ho determined^ to return to Eu¬ 
rope. Barreto endeavoured to prevent the emliurkulum of 
Camoens by charging him with a debt for board. Anthony 
de Cabra, however, and Hector do Svlveira, paid tin- pitffUl 
demand; and thus Camoens and thq honour of Barreto, 
says Faria, were discharged together* FinaUffCatnoens, 
after an absence of nearly sixteen years, arrived in 1569 at 
Lisbon, in the most abject poverty, his poems being the 
onty treasure emtdast hope which he hud broughtjfrnni the 
rich shores of India. Wore ill-fated still at tho end of his 
Tf« mtltlfofift IKU s\rij>wrs«*k jo lil* <*jtnu> X . statt,.158- Tta 
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career, he (bund his nature'city ravaged hy the plague, an<j 
durihg such a calamity poetry couM Svai! fum still less than 
ever. King Don .Sebastian. wAthen concerting tho plan 
of hi*unfortunate oxpe(lit*Ba,lWlarocco, and this induced 
Chmmtns to dedicate his poem to the youthful monarch. 
Although the dedication was graciously received, it was 
only rcwardedj*vith a wretched pension, just sufficient to 
mark but not to relieve tho misery offfts author. 

It appears that Cardinal Henry, who stft^jfljcded Sebastian, 
withdrew that small pension. Ho patronized only what was 
called learning by the monks and friars, whose pious forge¬ 
ries and miracles lie highly valued. 3'bis bigot was the per¬ 
secutor of George Buclmnuij, and the patron of the inquisi¬ 
tion, of which lie extend*# the horrors even to Goa. Under 
his Weak and wicked hands the kingdom fell into utter ruin. 

When we find Camoens exhorting, in his poetic and 
prophetic zeal, young Sebastian to exclude the clergy, hy 
which he means, in the first instance. Cardinal Henry,from 
state-affairs; when wc look to the roan of genius, neglected 
hy his monkish contemporaries, yet, in his old age and mis¬ 
fortunes. lamenting less for his own fate than for the ap¬ 
proaching ruin of his degenerate country; Camoens, with 
these worthy sentiments and this unworthy destiny, com¬ 
mands an elevated and respectful sympathy. It is not 
merely the old man, or even the neglected man of genius, 
dying in an hospital,—it is the patriot and the patriot-hard, 
—the hero and the soldier,—the friend of truth, as well as 
the great master of fiction,— ennobling even liis death upon 
a Hock bed, hy those sentiments which deepen, by contrast, 
the disgrace and degeneracy of lus country. * I am ending 
(lio^snys in one of his letters.) the course of ray life : tho 
world will witness how I have loved my country, I have 
returned not only to die in her bosom, hut to die with her.' 

Tho fate of Camoens throws great light on the history of 
his country, and appears strictly connected with it. The 
same ignorance, and the same degenerate spirit which suf¬ 
fered Camoens to starve, and to depend only on the sym¬ 
pathy of a foreign and aged#>crvant,* and finally to (lie most 
wretchedly in an hospital, sank Portugal into the most ab¬ 
ject vassalage ever experienced hy a conquered nation. 
While the grandees of Portugal were blind to the nun 
which impended over them, Camoens beheld it with a pun¬ 
gency of grief winch hastened his end, in 157!), tho year 
after the fatal issue of tho African expedition under King 
Sebastian, at the battle of Aleacar. 

Camoens sftlcmpted every style of ffhetie composition of 
which he had formed odefinite idea, hut the ‘ Lusttol' i i.v.-s so 
far above his otheifijBPks, that all his numerous hut lr-vr 
compositions must Be considered as inferior scions sprung 
from tho same root. The ' Lusiad' is an heroic poem which 
differs from all others of the epic class. Camoens struck 
out a totally new path m the region of epic poetry,-l- 

His object was to recount in epic strains the achieve¬ 
ments of the great men of Portugal in general, not of any 
individual in particular, and, consequently, not of Vasco de 
Gama alone, who is commonly considered the hero of the 
‘ Ltisiad.'j;' The very till,; ho gave it, Os Luxiw 1 is (tile I.u- 
tuluniuns), denote;, at once the true nature of its subject. 
An epic grouping of all the great and most interesting 
events in the Portuguese annals forms the whole plan, and 
tldKthscot > " of the passage to India is the groundwork of 
this epic ;oi.ty of the poem, hut Vasco de Gama is merely 
the sptnd'., round which the thread of the narrative is 
wound. The ‘ Lusiad' bus no real episode except, the short 
story oi'4he giant Adamnstov. Unless the idea of the plan 
of ilie ‘Lusiad' lie rightly seized, the composition will ap¬ 
pear in a false light on whichever side it is viewed. Desig¬ 
nated as a whole, it may therefore he termed an epic; na¬ 
tional picture of Portuguese glory, greater howuver than a 
mere gallery of poetic stories, but less than a perfect epic. 
Tho unity of interest and effect, and consequently of the poem, 

• Ht* hwl a black servant whohml prown old with hlnti and who liatl ex¬ 
perienced his manlor’a humanity. Tins grateful Indian, a native (if Java, 
who, according to some tutors, hud saved Ini nm$tm\ lift* m tin* shipwreck 
xvhera lie lostid| his effects—tins Indian. giown old and white-hatred ill lus 
service—begjjjWnn the streets of Lisbon for the only limn in Poitugal piled 
v>ith those talent* and that spirit, which alone can rake and restore the spirit 
of a sinking nation. 

t The apology for Curoorns which precedes Mickle’* tersUm Df the* I, u sind’ 
defeats itselfj Tor tho Bncledi trstiawitoi makes lh> llomoic epic lus .standard, 
and in ordertb justify Urn LusmdL' misconstrues the machinery of the' Uiud,’ 
M lekie however k the only translator who has represented the decani dignity 
of Oumxus's »t> le. He ha* (exposed, muromer. several filming instances of 
ignumpee and, mkrupresepUllon in Voltairo h critique on thp • l.usiad.' 

t Nuno Aluireti, who Hjjived the political existence of Portugal n t the 

ttfle of Aijubairota««kigj|i* with mom propriety, bo denominated tho hero oH 

1 Likiad.’ 


wholly and solely*on the executioifof tho plan, out of 
which only a poet like Camoens could have created a‘Lusiad.’ 

His talent in picturesque comparison was formed on the 
model of Ariosto more than that of Homer. His description 
of Venus, who once more intercedes with .1 u pi ter, rcfidmhles 
Ariosto’s description of Alcina. The first idea oftiis Island 
of Love seems borrowed from the same writer. /There is, 
however, little room to doubt that Tasso,(#h*n he -trod in 
Ariosto’s footsteps in order to describe the abode of Armidu, 
availed himself of the description of Camoens,* as after- 
wardSjJ.hu garden of Armida furnished Spenser wttnbis 
‘Bower of Bliss.' * V >' 

Among the most beautiful passages of the ‘Lusiad' are 
enumerated + the tribute to the memory of Egas Muniz, the 
Portuguese Regutus, who, however, ended his career more 
happily limn the Roman consul; the description of the 
battle of Ouriquo. which laid the foundation of the kingdom 
of Portugal; the description of the visit of Queen Maria of 
Spain to her lather the king of Portugal, to implore assist¬ 
ance for her husband in his contest against the Moors; tho 
relation of the tragical fate of lgnez de Castro, which is the 
most celebrated of all the exquisite passages of tho ‘ Lusiad 
the description of the sanguinary battle of Aljuburrota, the 
greatest uctory the Portuguese ever gamed over Uie Cn»- 
liliaus ; and some others of the like character, which might 
also he enumerated. 

Camoens has left, besides the ‘Lusiad,’ specimens of 
no common merit in every stylo of poetry written in Por¬ 
tugal hi his time; 301 of his sonnets which have been pre¬ 
served exhibit his prolific fancy, and some of them all the 
tenderness and gtare of Petiarch. His 17 ‘ Camples’ (songs) 
prove still more particularly how deeply he was penetrated 
with the spirit of Petrarch’s poetry. Tho 12 odes which 
follow approximate more nearly to the classical style, and 
the first, addressed to the moon, begins in the pure ode 
style, and is particularly distinguished for its beauty. In 
bis ‘ Rextinas ’ Camoens lias not failed in rendering their 
artificial ornaments pleasing. But his 21 elegies are more 
worthy of attention ; they are, in general, the longest poems 
of the col lection next to the ‘ LusiiuT and -the ‘ Creatfcu. - 
Some wore written in his youth ami in exile, others during 
his oriental vovages and adventures. No other works of 
tin- poet no irresistibly command the reader’s regret for lus 
misfortunes, and love for him as a roan. 

A few poems widely differing from each other are printed 
under the common title of ‘ Estaucius ’ (stanzas), because 
they are all composed in Italian octaves. The three first of* 
the series are truly poetic epistles and faithful mirrors of 
llie clou aetcr and principles of tlie Biilbol'. 

Among the miscellaneous poems of Camoens the eclogue^ 
occupy a considerable spare. They have more tho«firh * 
than the spirit of pastoral poetry. Passages in Spanish are 
occasionally interspersed with the Portuguese. 

In the collected works of Camoens a separation is rondo 
of Ins poems in the Italian style and the Italian syllable 
measure from those which are composed m quintilhas. In 
this siyle also ho has enriched every species of poetic com¬ 
position then known in Portugal and Spain. The reJundil- 
fun on his return from Macao to Goa, after lie had narrowly 
escaped death hy shipwreck, are among those best known.£ 
Romantic, gallant, and comic effusions of I'ancjUuid wit 
(glusas in tho Spanish style, roltus in Portuguese), and 
other poetic tnlles in the Portuguese and Spanish lan¬ 
guages, appear to have been dealt out at every opportunity 
with a profuse hand liy Camoens, and no mental sport 
seems to have been too homely for him. 

Finally, to leave no kind of poetical composition un- 
nttempted, he wrote (probably previous to his departure J'or 
India) three dramas: ‘El Rey Selcuco' (King Scleueus), 
‘Os Amplntrydes' (The Amphitryon*), and ‘ Fiiodcmo.' 
Hail the genius which animates the ’ Lusiad' taken a dra¬ 
matic direction, Camoens would have been the Calderon of 
Portugal before a Lope do Vega had arisen in Spain, 

A very good edition of the works of Camoens appeared at 
Lisbon in 1779-80, under the title of'Obras de Camoens, 
Principe dos Poeta* lo.Hglpanha,' 4 tom. 12 mo. A second 

* Tin- first edition „f 0W'*jvniwvl,'m .llpliveretri appaiwetl hi 1580, n vinu 
nfU<r the (Will of Cumoon^ Toe 1 Lusuid ’ w.ts printed in 157SL the pesti¬ 
lence nt JLtahon having prevented its appeurnwc« fur three y furs. Tasso read 
it, ami primed llie author in n sonnet, which has been iirewived. 
j liy llnutervvek, iu hm' History ol the Spntikh and Portuguese Literainre.* 
t Standing friendlessou the banks of the Melton, in Cambudiu, htj composed 
that benutilul paraphrase. 10 celebrated by Lope tie Vega, of tlio 137th paulm, 
hIutc tlu» Jows, iu tlie finest strain puetry, are represented us hanging 
their harps on |h<n»Blow» by the ritflrs of Babylon, and lameatiau their 
exile from their Mklivo land. 
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edition also appeared in 1782-83 in fi%> small volumes, t6e< 
first of which contains the life of the author ami the' Lusted,’ 
and the last the dramatic and other pieces ascribed to Ca¬ 
in oena, A most correct, splendid, and now rare odition of 
the ‘Lusiad’ was published, with very fine engravings, in 
on# vol. 410.7 by Firmin Didot at Paris in 1817, the expense 
of whicltwhs defrayed by Souza Botellio. In this edition, 
of which Very fewtfcopies were printed, the original text has 
been restored with great accuracy, P. Didot, sen., had 
published previously a ‘ Lusiad ’ in 12mo. 

GAJffiDMlLK [Antitkmis.1 & 

CAMGfUFLET, or STIFLKR, in military mining!)* a 
smalthharge of powder sunk in the wall of earth between 
two parallel galleries, in order, by blowing the earth into ono 
of them, to suffocate or cut off the retreat of the miner who 
is at work in it. 

CAMP. [Encami'Mknt.] 

,CAMP, HOMAN. There tiro few parts of the art of 
war us practised by the Romans in which the laborious and 
regulated carefulness of that sagacious people is more evi¬ 
dent than in their system of castramctation. In the pre¬ 
sent article wo shall give some account, of the construction 
of their camps, and the arrangement of the troops in them. 

In speaking of the Roman camps, it is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish between the summer and winter encampments 
(rastru O’stiva <U hyberna); and again to discriminate 
between those camps- which were formed to protect the 
army for a short period, and those which they proposed to 
occupy for a longer timo which were called castra stu//ra. 
The difference between these consisted chiefly in the 

Flan of the Polybian Camp i 


strength of the fortificatjjpe, And in;the superior tike of the 
temporary camps, whicHR* were intended eommohly, for the’ 
whole army, While the mortBjlfwmancnt encampments jwo 
for divisions«f the’ army. Mwnter encampments Wewtioi 
used by the Romans in the earlier periods of thoir history, 
when their chief wars were little more than summer cam¬ 
paigns, and were wagqgUigaiiist neighbourinflihiations : but 
in a later ago, when nwmanent conquest was their aim, and 
tlio war oimtmu«Fsevcrnl years, the army was regularly 
distributed into winter-quarters, and often spread over a 
considerable extent of country, in order to overawe the sub¬ 
jugated districts, or because forage and provisions could bo 
obtained by the army in several di^sions more easily than 
when it was in one body. Caisar ri his Gallic campaigns 
regularly distributed his uiiny into winter-stations so 
strongly fortified that though several attempts wero mode 
upon them only one was taken, and that because the com¬ 
mander unwisely'abandoned it. (Cics.dc Hrl. Gal., lib. v.) 

Perhaps the completes! description which wo have of a 
Roman camp may be found in Polybius, who has in the sixth 
book of his history given a pretty lull account of the military 
tactics of the Romans, part of which, relating to their cas- 
trametation, wo shall condense* with the further information 
collected by General Roy. Polybius lived at a time when 
the institutions of tile Republic were in their full vigour; 
lie had gained military experience in the armies of lus 
country; and his oppoitiimlies of acquiring information, 
both from personal observation and fiom the information of 
others, ivero ample. 

When a place suitable for a camp had beeil chosen, the 
f a Homan Consular Army. 
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first thin? was to fix a standard'$1'the spot judged tolie 
most suitable for overlooking the. army wb#fi encamped, 

1 anid •sending command* lo.iibl different quarters. Round 
thisittaiwlard a square of 2 (m foet was measured, and set 
apart for the general's quarters': this was called prartoriurn 
(A), from the mam <\ preetor, which, according to early Ro¬ 
man usage, was the general title ofHi military commander. 
On that side of this square inclosuro which was deemed tnost 
suitable for obtaining forage and water, the bulk of the army 
was encamped, and that side of the preetorium and the cor¬ 
responding side of the camp, wc shall follow Polybius in 
calling 1 the front.' In front then of the preetorium, distant 
from it fifty feet, on a Hne running across the camp, were 
pfticod the tents and baggage of the legionary tribunes (U 
B), who in the ordinary consular army (of two Roman legions 
with the regular proportion of allies*) amounted to twelve: 
and towards either extremity of the samo line were the tents 
of the prafecti (C C) or officers, who held among the allies 
a rank similar to that of the tribunes in the legions. These 
tents were pitched with their backs to tli e preetorium. 

In front of the tribunes’ tents, a passage, 100 feet wide, 
called in our plan the Principal, ax principal street (1)D), 
ran across the camp; and between the sido of this passage 
and a lithe parallel to it, near the front of the camp, the sol¬ 
diers were encamped in lines, which formed a right angle 
With the Principia. Tito soldiers'quarters were divided into 
two parts by a passage 50 feet wide (IS), winch ran from the 
preetorium to the front of the camp. On each side of this 
street were ported the Roman cavalry, and next to them 
the Triarii, one of the divisions of the legionary infantry. 
Next to these were two passages of 50 feet wide (F F P If), 
and then the Principcs and the Hastnti, the other divisions 
of the Homan infantry. The tents of each division fronted 
the passage next to them, so that when the tents of two 
divisions, as of the cavalry and the Triarii, and of the 
PI incipcs and the Hastnti, were not separated by an inter¬ 
vening passage, they had their backs to each other. There 
were in a legion ten turmee of tlio cavalry, mid ten manipuli 
of eaej^ division of the infantry; and the turmeg and 
manipuli of each division were encamped ill ouo range 
along the passages, a quadrangular space of 100 feet square 
being allotted to each turma of cavalry, and each manipulus 
of the Pnnripes and Hashiti, while each mampultis of the 
Triarii, which had seldom more than half the complement 
of the other mampuli, had a space of* I (III feet by 50. 

Beyond (lie tents of tlio I lax! ah on each side was another 
passage of 50 fqjraubdc (G G G G), and then came the 
quarters of the Bitted cavalry, and beyond these again, 
without any separating passage, the quarters of the allied 
infantry, whose tents looked toward the ramparts of the 
sides of the camp. The tent-, of the allies occupied a space 
of the same length as that occupied by the legionary soldiers. 
The depth of their quarters varied with the number of the 
men : our plan assigns to the cuvalry and infantry an equal 
depth, viz,., of .'(id feet each • this is probably m ar the truth. 
The quarters of the legionary soldiers and the allies were 
alike divided inlu two parts by a passage 50 feet wide, called 
quintana (II II), running across tho camp in a direction 
parallel to that of tho Principia, between the filth and sixth 
Jhunipub -md lurmtu. 

* The ■ i.wj on each side of the prretorium was occupied, 
the oili vide fK) by the quepst^r (whose office combined the 
direction of the commissariat' departilUfut and the care of 
tlio military chest) and the military stores, and the other 
side (M l by the forum, or place for holding a market and 
transacting business-. Next to these on each sido were 
the quarters (N N) of the chosen troops from the extraordi¬ 
nary cavalry of tho allies, who scived in the consul's body¬ 
guard, and of the volunteers (O O) who had engaged in the 
service from regard to tho consul. The tents of these 
looked towards the qurestnr's quarters and the.fort/m. Be¬ 
yond these on each- side, with their tents fronting the ram¬ 
part of the camp, were the chosen troops (Q Q) from the 

* extraordinary' infantry of the allies, who also formed part 
of the consul s body-guard. Behind all these, right across 
the camp, ran a passage or street of 100 feet wide (P P) ; 
and beyond this passage, and parallel to h, were the 

• Tho Homan lojfkin m the tltriVi of Pul} Wan consult'd of 4200 infonlry for 
in tun** qfkM'euliiir ^ronruvney 5000 infantry) and 300 cavalry, Tin* OsFhsnUr 
army uuTTunned of two ley-ions ; wtlh a budy of allied foot, equal in immiier 
to tho Sultttttry of the lugioiifl, besides the extnumluiiuios, chosen tmouiTof 
the siUh'ii, w ho prubuddy nniouuted to 2100, or when the legion was of 5000 m* 
Tautiy, , and of ullit*tkli»r«e, thrice the number of the U'xioiMtrycavalry: 
of.tluike allied horsy .vpre drafted for tlio extraordiimules. mu king 

, & '-tl* Vptyl cf lit v uowulur army 1^900, w 22,dW iuiuotry uud 2400 horn*, 
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quartern of tho main body Of the 'extraordinary* cavalry of 
the allies (R R) ; and behind theAO, looking towards the 
back of tho camp, were tho quarters of tho extraordinary 
fifot of the allies (S S). The (links of those quarterf (T T) 
were occupied by any foreigners or temporify i&mfbrce- 
ments of allied troops which might bo in*£hj«*'eanip. 
Polybius does not assign any particular quaflftf-; to tne 
velitcs, or light armed men. ^ ■ 

The space occupied by all these quarters formed a square, 
and on every sido was left an interval of 200 feet, wjiieh 
servfi!!l for various useful purposes, to deposit the b petty, to 
afford space for tho troops to enter and leave llieif respactivs 
quarters, and to protect the tents and troops from fire or 
weapons thrown by any who might, assail the camp from 
without. The whole was surrounded by a rampart (vallum) 
and a ditch ( fossa), through which were (bur gates or en¬ 
trances : the Praetorian gate (Porta Pretoria). In fi-ony, of 
the camp, opposite the preetorium; the DeCutnan gate 
(Porta Decumunti), at the liank of the camp j and a gate 
at each end of the principia or principal street. 

If the two consular armies were united, the camp formed 
an oblong square, and resembled two camps placed back to 
back, without any intervening inlrenchment. It appears 
to have had six gates, two praetorian and four Others, one 
at each end of tho two principal streets or passages. 

The vallum was composed usually of earth or turf, some¬ 
times of stones or wood, and was surmounted by a palisade. 
The ditch was on the outside. Ill stations which were de¬ 
signed to be permanent, and which wero in a disturbed or 
hostile country, tho works were constructed with unusual 
cure, anil there are many remains or vestiges of them in 
different parts of Great Britain. One Of the most perfect is 
at Ardoch, in Scotland. [Akdoch.] 

The plan of a Roman camp, which (re have given, is 
taken trom General Roy’s Military Antiquities of the. 
Unmans in Hntain, to which wc refer the reader for many 
valuable observations on the oastrametation of tips Homans. 

CAMPA'GNA D! RO'M A, the most southern division 
of the Papal state, corresponds m great measure to the 
antient I.atium in its later and more extensive sense, being 
bounded on the N.W. hy the Tiber, which divides it from 
tho Patrimmuo di S. Pietro; on the N. by the Teverone or 
Anio, which divides it from the province of Sabina; on tbo 
E. by an offset, of tho Apennines, which divides it from the 
valley of the O.irigliano or Lins in the kingdom of Naples, 
and which teiiniiiak-s at the sea near Terraeinu : on tho S. 
and IV. by the Mediterranean. The length of the province 
from Ostia to Tenaeina is about fid mites, and its greatest 
breadth 15 from the Apennines to the sea. It is divided into 
t-.vo regions, the lowlands and the highlands, inclujjjitg tho 
valley of the Sacco and part of that of the Tovcronbr The 
highlands consist of the E. Apennines; of the offset 
which divides the valley of the Tuva roue from that of tho 
Sacco, the antient Trorus, and on which are tho towns of 
Aiiuglii, Palestrina, &c. ; of the Mmi|i Lepini (Volseorum 
Monies), which divide tho valley of Suo.co ftbrn the Pomp- 
tme marshes ; and lastly of the Alban or Tusculan mounts, 
which rise in tlio middle of the plain, and separate tho 
lowlands of the Tiber from the Pompl.ine marshes. Towards 
the N. the highlands of A lba and Tusculum ab® eoripgeted 
by some high ground towards Zagarolo with the mountains 
of Palestrina, thus separating the waters which run eastward 
into the Sacco and the Liris from those which run W. into 
the Tiber. Tho Apennines and the Monti Lepini are mostly 
l-ugged and bare ; the valley of the Teverone is wholesome, 
and the population robust, though poor ; the valley of tho 
Sacco is wide, fertile, and well cultivated. Tho Alba ami 
Tusculum mounts are covered with tl-ecs, vineyards, and 
gardens; the air is salubrious, and the soil in many places 
very fertile. Those who talk of tho desolation of thoX’am- 
pagna seem to have visited only the lowlands to tharjght 
and left of the high road between Home and Naples, and 
that only in the summer months; for ‘ in the winter and 
early part of the sptkjgjou soc fields anil pastures decked 
in all the luxtii&w a spontaneous vegetation,.numerous 
herds of cuttle utflMtwclpj Of sheep grakjagen the rich grass; 
but as soon as the hot season comes, a gwfden change takes 
place in the appearance of thb country—Vegetation ceases— 
first a yellow, then a grey tinge covers the ground—tho 
dusty soil hieks us if it wero-oalcifted hy lira—the cattle tnt- 
grato to ..the, mountains— ; and the inhabitants disperse.’ 
(Tom-new, brides Statistiques mr Rome.) The lowlands 
of tlio Tiber, vvTtlbh form 1 what is colled l'Agro Romano, or 
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tbs territoiy of tM&ity of Romo, which extend* on both 
bonk* of tne Tibet, ud which i» often confounded with 
the CarnpAgna, contain, according to Nicolai's good star 
t»tioal?.jwork, 1 ] 1,400 rubbi (a square measure of about 
four Fijjflwh acre*), of which about one-hall' are arable 
land, ’HMHKMt pasture and forest, and only 15(10 rubbi are 
marah/V'Mis territory, is divided into about 400 tenute, or 
farms.' ' gjatemorii mlla Campdgna di Rama, 3 v. 4to. 
1803, with - !? good snap of the Agro.) It is evident that it 
is not the marshy grounds that cause the unwliolespmo- 
ness.frf flu's part of the country. The surface of tbit soil 
is induct undulating and dry, and slopes gently towards 
the coast ; the malaria must bo attributed to other natural 
causes. In Sir Win. Gull's Topography of Rame and its 
Environs, with an excellent map, which embraces a larger 
urea than that of Nicolai, and in feet almost the whole pro¬ 
vince of the Carap&gna, with the exception of the Pomptine 
marshes, we find ttie following statement at the end:— 
* There are 242,000 rubbi of arable land, 82,000 of which 
are considered to be in healthy districts, and the rest, bemg 
unwholesome, are sown with grain only once in four or five 
years.- Wheat returns about nine for one. The vineyards 
are 14,600 rubbi; pastures, 162,000 rubbi; orchards, 1400; 
woods and-forosts, 1 70,000 : in all 590,000 rubbi, or 2,360,000 
acres, besides rocks, sands, marshes, rivers, &c., which oc¬ 
cupy about 145,000 rubbi more. There are 700,000 sheep, 
100,000 horned cattle, 4000 buffalos, and 35,00’u horses, be¬ 
sides pigs and goats,' This statement, which is taken from 
Marini's work, on the Catasto, comprises, however, also part 
of the adjoining province of the Patrimonio di S. Pietro, on 
the right bank of the Tibor. The great plain between the 
8. slope of the Lepini and the sea, which is known by the 
name bf the Pomptine marshes, extends from Torre Tic 
Pouti to Terracin'*, a length of about twenty-two miles by 
ton of breadth; of this extent only the lower tract, about 
65,000 rubbi, is really marshy. Pius VI. drained 9000 
rubbi winch were constantly under water. Of the whole 
extent of the marshy ground, one-third is susceptible of cul¬ 
tivating ; nnotheiythird is in pasture, and tho rest forest or 
marsh. Tliq extent of tho province of (Jampagna, including 
that part of the territory or jurisdiction of Home which lies 
on the left or R. bank of the Tibor, is calculated at 2266 
square miles, of which about one-half is unwholesome, and 
only inhabited by a permanent population of about, 15,000. 
The whole province contains 259,800 inhabitants, exclusive 
of..tie city of Rome, winch has a population of 152.000. 
(Caltndri, Statisticu, Noigebaur, Tournon, Sir AVilliam 
Gel I, &c.) 

This province is now divided into two administrative juris- 
diettotfe, nagicly, the Delegation of Frosinone and Ponte- 
oorVoStniFtile Comarca of Rome. The towns of tho Dele¬ 
gation of Frosinone are—Frosinone, the anliuul Fiusinu, a 
town of the Volsoi, afterward a Roman colony; it is built on 
a hill at the opening of the valley of the Cossu into that of the 
Sacco, in tho midst ctf a well-cultivated country, is the resi¬ 
dence of tho dejegat# has an old cnstle, a college or gymna¬ 
sium, and 70o0 inhabitants; Fcrcntino, with 07()t> inha¬ 
bitants, a bishop's see, has remains of antient Pclasgio or 
Cyclopean walls as they are called, which are found in many 
laces in this district, and have been examined and described 
y POfit. -Radcl, Dodwcll, and Madame Dionigi; Alatri, 
built on a steep bill above the valley of the Cossa, is a 
bishop's see, lias 8000 inhabitants, and manufactories of 
qoarsa woollen cloth. Ou the summit of tho hill is a vast 
space, surrounded by a wall formed of large irregularly- 
shaped stones, many from six to nine feet in length, put 
together without any cement, but fitting admirably. The 
Wall of this Acropolis is twelve feet thick, mid in some 
places fifty feet high. Two gates lead into tho enclosed 
space, whfte the cathedral ana tho episcopal palace have 
been 4uilt. Voroli, a bishop's see, also built ou a mountain, 
has 7000 inhabitants, mostly agriculturists; N. of it, near tho 
source of the Cossa, is the fino Carthusian convent and 
Church of Trisulti, huilt in a wild glen of.thc Apennines ; 
and near the village of Collepardo.R 'a'wast cave in the 
farm of a flbtno, nearly >#00 feet high, Ml# splendid stalac¬ 
tites. Ahfgui h*|c5400 inhabitants: 1 (Anaoni.) Ceccanu 
has 4400 inhabitants? and Ccprftno on the Luis, above its 
junction with thp Sacco, and on the frontier of the kingdom 
of Naples, has 24fi0. Tbi Other towns aro : Banco, 38.00, 
with manufimtofteg of woollstts, and an extensive view into 
the valley of the, Llris, and towards Venafro ln the valley : 
7i the VoRarhO, Monte San Giovanni has filFOQ inhabitants 
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awd raeouflwtorie* Of weeUens and it brisk trade. 8egni, 
the antient is hunt »n the rwlge of the Lepini, with 

Cyclopean wafl* of four mltewxtout and seven .gates, and 
tlio remains of an antient tonlptb now turned into a ehsirch; 
it i« a hislwip'* see, and has 3500 inhabitants. J’uliano, with 
3000 inhabitants and. a large baronial rustic, was for a long 
time the residence of the powerful family of Colonna. All 
the above towns, brides several otfaers with between 2000 
and 3000 inhabitants, are situated at a short distance from, 
each other, in or near the valley of the Sacco, along which 
runs the road from Rome to Naples, by San Gertnano, 
the antient Via Latina. Foreign traveller*, however, prefer 
the lower or Appian road by the Pomptine marshes, which 
is better; hut the country is unwholesome and desolate? 
On the S. slope of the Mounli l.cpmi, looking towards tlio 
Pomptine marshes, are Piperno, the antient Pmcinum, with 
3600 inhabitants: Sezzo (Setia), 5300 inhabitants; Oori 
(Cora), with its fine temple of Hercules, its Cyclopean walls, 
and 4300 inhabitants; Sermoneta, with 2000; Nonna, tho 
antient Norba, destroyed by Sulla, 1500 inhabitants. At 
the E. extremity of the Pomptino marshes, on the high 
mad to Naples, is Terracina, the antient Anxur, with some 
handsome modern buildings, many antient remains, a 
bishop's see, and 4000 inhabitants, in tho in wist of a most 
luxuriant but unwholesome region. 

Beyond the mountains IS. of Terracina, which form the 
boundary of tho Papal state, is tho town and territory of 
Pontecorvo. in the vallay of the Liris, and in the midst of 
the Neapolitan territories, but behmgiiig by an old donation 
to tho sco of Romo. Pontecorvo has a population of 0500, 
a cathedral, and a iotig bridge over the Lins. 

Tlio Comarca or territory of Rome, which is under the 
jurisdiction of tlio governor of that city, lias, besides the 
capital, tho following towus:—Tivoli, with 5500 inhabitants. 
Submeo, in the valley of the upper Anio, with a fine mo¬ 
nastery of Benedictines, and the cave in vy^ich St. Benedict 
began his a see lie life ; tho town of Rubiaeo has 4800 in¬ 
habitants and some paper manufactories. Palestrina, on 
a hill, and with a wholesome climate; population, 4300. 
Frascati, one mile from the antient Tusoulum, and flow uno 
of the favourite country-residences of the Roman nobles 
and wealthy citizens ; population, 4300. Albano, another 
place of resort; population, 5000. Genzano, on a southern 
offset of the Alban bill, surrounded with vineyards, whie'h 
produce a pleasant light wine ; population, 4000. Vellotri, 
the antient Vehtroe, tho birth-place of Augustus, a large 
town, built on the S.F.. slope of tho AlfajUUiiount, has some 
fine palaces and fountains, ami lO.OoCFiiihaimaiit*; the 
country around is planted with vines. La Kieda (Aricia), 
with a fine palace of tho Prince Ghigi, and a church by 
Bernini. Nettuno, on the sea coast, with the port of Anzo, 
Arilea, Civtla Lavmia (the antient Lanuvium, built upon a 
S. projection of the Alban lull, and quite distinct from La- 
vinium, the modern Pralicu, which is near the soa shore, 
between Ostia and Ardea), Laurentum (now Torre l*a- 
terno), Ostia, arc all decayed villages, with historical names 
and recollections. 

Tho name of CampAgna di Roma was adopted in tho 
middle ages, to distinguish the country from the neighbour¬ 
ing Campania, or CampAgna Felice, in the kingdom of- 
Naples. The depopulation of the CampAgna of Rome is 
often, though most ornmooiiqjff, attributed to Papal misgo- 
vernment; it is an hjstoricaiTact that it was nearly us deso¬ 
late in the time of Cicero ns it is now. The depopulation of 
the country dates from the early conquest by Rome of the 
various people who inhabited Latium; the long obstinate re¬ 
sistance of the latter, and especially of the Volsci, in con¬ 
sequence of which most of their towns were destroyed ; the 
subsequent devastations by Sulla ; and tho custom of tlio 
Roman patricians to abandon their vast estates to tho culti¬ 
vation of slaves and tlie caro of overseers. The lowlands 
near Rome aro mentioned as unwholesome by Livy, Cicero, 
Strabo, Horace, &c. .After tho fall of the \Vestcrii empire, 
the devastation of Latium became complete, anjl Rome, 
reduced to a population of less than 2 (), 0«0 inhabitants, 
stood literally in the midst of a desert. After tlio -eturn of 
the Popes from A-vigtion, in 1377, the population bath of 
Rome and its tenjtlry began gradually to increase again. 
Sinbfc tho pontificate of Sixtus V., ‘ the restorer o$. public 
peace and security' (1585-90), it has been steadily though 
slowly increasing. •*.The two French invasions (1798-1809) 
eheekpd this progress, and the poputfition rapidly declined, 
but it has increased again since the restoration of the Papal 



court and government k 18l<fi• tt torobrtly owing to the 
Papal government that Kmp the CampfLgWa arc not re- 
duced to the condition of BfiMpa or Palmyra. No adminis- 
frathtB could render the towlSal of the Oampfignh healthy, 
or fix a population in them. Those province* df«$be Papal 
state which enjoy a more salubrious atmosphere, such as 
Umbria, Perugia, the valley of Rieti in Sabinn, the Marches, 
are 1 among the finest, most populous, and best cultivated 
in all Italy. The whole of this question has been fully 
treated by Tournon, in his Eludes Htutistiques sur Home, in 
whieH he gives a minute description of the Campagna, and 
also ip the Foreign Quarterly Heide.w, No. xxi„ Jan., 1833, 

The cultivation of the plains of the Campagna is peculiar, 
t* uteauvieux (Le tires writes d'Jtultr) was the first fo¬ 
reigner wlvo examined it attentively and gate an accurate 
description of it. The farms are very large; some of 
them, such as that of Camporaorto, contain above 10,000 
acres. Some hundreds of labourers arc engaged every 
year from the highlands for the service of one farm, be¬ 
tween the months of October and June, and double the 
number ut harvest time, after which they return to their 
hills, or come to the hospitals of Rome with the malaria 
fever. Many come CO or 80 miles distance. During the 
summer months only a small numlior of permanent ser¬ 
vants remain on the farms. This system of fanning on a 
large scale is rendered necessary by the malaria, and the 
consequent depopulation of the plains. In the highlands 
and valleys of the Apennines property is much more sub¬ 
divided, the farms are of moderate size, and most of the 
villagers have gardens and orchards or vineyards. (Clia- 
toauvmux and Tournon.) The highest summits in the 
Campagna are—Monte Cacurne, in the Lcpini ridge, 3500 
feet; Monte Cavo, in the Alban ridge, ,'tooo; Maseliio 
d'Anauo (Mons Algidus), an E. projection of the Alban, 
2950 ; Monte Tuscuio, 2000 . 

t'AMPACINOES. [Muhw/k.] 

CAMPAN, atnllcy and town in France, in the recesses 
of the Pyrenees. The valley of Canipan is at the source of 
the Adour, anil comprehends in reality two v allcvs, one of 
them, watered by the Ailour, and the other by the Trasports, 
a tributary of the Ailour. The delightful scenery of the 
vjjjley of Canipan forms one of the attractions of the neigh¬ 
bouring watering place. Uagncics-dc-Bigorre, the most fre¬ 
quented of this part, of France. The mineral riches of the 
valley constitute however its chief chum to notico. It has 
granite and slate, but we are not aware whether these are 
quarried. It is from its maiblo that Campan derives its 
reputation. This'rs i>f different colours, some of ]>urplc ami 
white with veins of green, and some of deep red veined with 
green and white. The gram of this nimble is very flue, 
and the mass of it is of immense extent ; it contains no 
marine fossil remains. It was quarried by the goveiiuiieiil, 
of France before the revolution, and prolusely ctuplovoil in 
the embellishment of the royal residences; the beauty and 
vividness of its colours rendering it extremely suitable for 
the purposes o 1 ’ internal decoration. After the revolution, 
the works vvero lor many years suspended, but the working 
of them seems to have been resumed. 

The valley of Catnpan is one of the most fertile in the 
department (Hautos Pyrenees, Upper Pyrenees) m which 
it is situated; and the llocks, orchards, and guidons, which 
its inhabitants generally possess, enable them to live in 
comfort. The little town of Ownpnn is on the left bank of 
the Adour, a short distance above Bagndres. Some woollen 
stuffs are woven, and there is a considerable manufacture 
of paper. Population, in 1832, 3015 for the town ; 4171 for 
the whole commune. 

The Pic du Midi dc Bigorro, which overlooks the valley, 
rises to the height of 9544 feet. 

CAMPA'N, MADAME, was the daughter of M. Genet, 
an officer in the foreign department under Louis XV. She 
was born about 1750. At 15 years of age she was appointed 
reader to the princesses, daughters of Louis XV. In 1770 
she married M. Campon, and was soon after appointed first 
lady of the bedchamber to Marie Antoinette, then dau- 
pbincss. She remained with M avie Antoinette during her 
husband's reign, and was with her in the first scenes of 
the Revolution, up to the storming of the ]Fuileries on 
the 10th of August, when she narrowly escaped wijMJicr 
life. Being forbidden to follow her mistress to her prison 
in the Temple, alio retired into the country, and ftt las[ 
opened a boarding-school at St. Germ aid ea Laye. The 
establishment prospered, arid was patronired by Josephine 


Beauhamois, who sent her daughter Horten s« to it. In 
1806, when Napoleon founded the etteblishraent at Ecooea 
for the daughters and sisters of the officers of the Legion of 
Honour, ho appointed Madame Campan to superintend it. 
After the restoration, the school of Ecouen be i ngsnwpTtftsed, 
Madame Campan retired to Mantes, where'- jdptk&pd in 
March, 1822, leaving behind her a character fMbiwii'ivir- 
tues and considerable information nnd aceonwiftkiiments. 
She has written—‘Mcmoires sur la Vie privdt-vfie Marie 
Antoinette, Raino do France, suivis do Souvenirs Jit Anec¬ 
dotes* Historiques sur les Rdgnas de LovasXYect 
Louis XVI.,’ translated into English in 1823. She'gives 
the most faithful and impartial uccount of Marie Antoinette. 
Her recollections of the old court of Louis XV, are also 
curious. 

CAMPAN ELLA. [Medusa.] 

CAMPANI, MATTHEW and JOSEPH, tw*brothers, 
natives of tho diocese of Spolcto, were ulive in afd after 
1673. They are sometimes confounded, as by Wefdler fbr 
instance. Matthew, the elder, was curate of a parish at 
Rome, and applied himself to watchmaking and optics. He 
is mentioned as having constructed a clock which was il¬ 
luminated by night from the interior, and he published a 
work on the subject of clockmaking in 1678.' But he.is 
principally known as having been the first Who ground 
object-glasses of enormous focal length. By order.of Louis 
XIV. he made one of a focal length of 130, one of 150, afld 
one of 205 palms (9[ inches French, according to Auzout); 
and with one of these Dominie Cassini first saw.the satel¬ 
lites of Saturn. His smaller glasses were much esteemed. 
Weidler says (of Joseph Campani, but we suspect it must 
be Matthew who is meant), on the authority of the Jour- 
nal des Saram, 1CG5, p. 4, that lie endeavoured to de¬ 
stroy chromatic aberration by means of a triple eyo-glass. 
There is a paper of lus in * Guudentii Robert! Misc. ltal. 
l’hys. Math.,’ Bologna, 1692. 

Joseph Campani was also an astronomer, and made his 
own telescopes. Ho published various observations Oep 
Lulande, Bill. As front), and is tho one referred to in AtJ- 

ZOIIT. 

CAMPA'NIA, the untient name of that part of the 
present kingdom of Naples which is now called Terra di 
Lnvoro. The word Campania is probably derived float 
campus, ‘a plain,’ un etymology which Pliny fill. 5) also 
assigns to the city of Capua, and which appears to us pre¬ 
ferable to that given by Strabo, from caput, ‘ a brad.’ The 
Lins was the boundary between Campania.and Latiutn. 
To the N. Campania was divided by the high Apennines 
from the country of tho Mnrsi (the present A bronze), and 
to the N.E. by the Mounts Calliculu, Til’ata, and Tabumus 
from tlie country of the Sauinitcs. A continv»J,i|pn*fl('%fe 
same ridge between Aliella, which was in Campania, and 
Abellmum. which was in Samnnnn, continued tlie boundary 
to the E. as far ns the sources of the Sarnus. The off-set 
winch there detaches itself from the rmo ridge, and runs 
in a IV. direction, forming the pcninsM ofijhirrentum, di¬ 
vided Campania from the country of tlife PiWitini, the pre¬ 
sent province of Salerno. These were the limits of Cam¬ 
pania under Augustus, when it formed one of the eleven 
regions of Italy. Tho limits of Campania were-afterwards^, 
extended, and it was made to embrace the country dfthe 
IVentini, Beneventum, and also part of the E. Lati| 
Campania, as thus understood, is chiefly a plain enclos , 
tween the sea and the mountains, which form a semicircular 
sweep frOWi tho tnouth of the Liris to tho promontory of 
Minerva. It was celebrated from the remotest times for its 
extraordinary fertility, and its soft and gonial climate. The 
Osci, or Opici, and Ausoncs (probably all one people), are 
tho first inhabitants of Campania recorded.in history. 
Etruscan colonies afterwards spread to this country, and 
founded twelvo cities, including Capua, which became the 
principal city of Campania. The Etruscans of Campania 
appear to have degenerated from their ancestors, and to 
have become licentious, insolent, and idle. The Etruscans 
were driven out or.aaBqjfiered Uy the; Sttnnites, who finally 
yielded to the R<otHk.‘ The cruel Invention of tlie fight* 
of gladiators, afterwgKU adopted by theRqinans, and carried 
to a frightful extent, is attributed to Jislr Campanians af 
Capua. * 

To prevent confusion as to the gse of the firm Campania, 
it should be observed that the district belonging to Capua Was 
first called fSjKppanus Agor. bnd this restricted and original 
meauing .should not be confounded with the 
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subsequent enlarged' meaning of the term Campania, as 
used by Strabo for ig||tanoe, and other writers after his 
time. Tho CampanHms of Capua, after being allies of 
Rome, took the part of Hannibal, and were severely treated 
by the Rqttett'f)s in consequence. [Capua.) I.tvy fxxiii, 
xxv.) sprtiktf at length of the Campanians, their manners, 
and tSe parf they took in tho second Punic war. Liternum, 
Teanftttt;;4Matiq, Vulturnum, Baits, Atella, Acerrro, Abella, 
Nncoiia’, Pwta, ahd the Greek colonies of Oume and Par- 
thenope, or NeApoliS (Naples), were all towns of Campania, 
in the enlarged meaning. The island of Caprero (Capri) 
was -reckoned a part of Campania. The Vultumus was the 
principal rivor or Cnmpania, (Strabo, p. 242, See.) For a 
description of the country see Terra di Lavoro. 

CAMPANI'LE, an Italian 
term signifying a tower for 
bells,qt a ehurc.h steeple. The 
word is^errved from campana, 

‘ a -bell. Many of the Italian 
churches liavo these towers or 
campanil i separated from the 
body Of tho church. Among 
tho most remarkable are those 
of Cremona. Florence, Raven¬ 
na, Ptylua/BoTogna, and Pisa. 

Some of them are much out of 
thd perpendicular, especially 
■ those of Pisa And Bologna. The 
Garisendn, hu[lt by the Gari- 
sctuli, at Uplogna, is 153 feet 
high, attd 8 feet 6 inches out 
of the perpendicular. Dante 
has compared this tower to the 
inclined figure of Animus. 

(Dante, Inf., canto xxxi. 1. 

. 135.) The Asinclli tower, also 
at Bologna and close to the 
former, is‘320 feet high, and 3 
feot (i inches out of the per¬ 
pendicular. The leaning tower 
at Pisa is ISO feel high, and 
13 feet out of the perpendicular. 

The campanile of Cremona is 
the highest in Italy, having an 
elevation of 3‘i5 feot. The 
campanile of Florence, which 
i* >267 feet) high, was con¬ 
structed by Giotto in 1324, and 
is considered the most elegant 
campanile in Italy. The plan 
is'trpbrfect square, 45 feet on 
eueh side. The interior is di¬ 
vided into six lloors, each of 
which is vaulted. Tho tower 
is ascended by 406 steps. The 
facade of tbs^oweRp in the 
Gothic sty le, nflked wlth some¬ 
what of the Italian taste in 
architecture, which soon after 
prevailed over the Gothic. It 
is said that Giotto intended to 
sutn&punt this tower with a 
spirflSS feet in height- Tho 
cathedral at Seville has a fine 
campanile 350 feet high, which 
was built in 1508 by Guever 
tho Moor. This tower is called 
La Giralda, from its brazen 
figure bearing that name. This 
figure, though it weiglis a ton 
and a half, turns with the 
wind. • '•* 

CAMPANULA«CE J E, a 
natural order' of rnonopotolous 
dicotyledonous plants, the cha¬ 
racter of-: which is to have an 
inferior three <JI~ mere celled 
fruit, containing tfeov minute. 

mr d coX bm £il h ' a J! gU ' 

lar corolla., distinct stamens 

etjual in number to the robes of the corolla, dilated bases 
to the filaments, a downy style;, and a milky jmce. It con- 
aists of plants usually herbaceous, ^ouiefiiroesiririibby, scat¬ 


tered over Mi puts 
the form of spoefe* rmisteil 
bell-flower, In the milder , 


Jobe, but most abundant in 

common campanula or 

. Europe and Asia. The 

flowers are commonly bfu4j$fiurplte, or white, occasfShnlly 
roso-coloithri, very rarelyy yellow, as in a Canary shrub 
called MinSrhia Aurea. None of the species arc poisonous, 
notwithstanding 'that the order is very closely allied to Uie 
dangerous lohcliaceaa, which hardjy differ except in having 
irregular flowers and syngenesious stamens. An excellent 
hotamcal account of this order was published by Alphonse 
De Candolle, under the name of Mowgrapkie ties Campu- 
nulces. 4to., Paris, 1830. 



[Campanula rnpuueuloide**.] 

1, tint l>aar of the corolla, with tin; Mamons ; 2, a stamen separate; 3, ti 

lyx \wlh tfui ht> ic ami hti^ni.t; 4, a ripe «ee«i vcuscl, a section i«f the muue; 
ft, soclh n.ituml bi/e; 7* a iwmI magnified; H, a section of the same 

CAMPANULA'RIA. fS krtul ARiuat.) 

CAMPA'NUS, .JOHN, of Novara in the Milanese, the 
first translator of Euclid from the Arabic. Eluneanus 
(Chron. Math.) places him between a . i >. 1000 and 1100 , but 
says that by his own account lie wrote a calendar in the year 
1200. Voss ins confirms the latter, and cites the calendar in 
question, and also Blancanns in confirmation, without no¬ 
ticing tht) discrepancy. Riccioli contends for a.d. 1030. 
There is no doubt the writer of the calendar lived about a.d. 
1200, but whether an earlier Campanus might not. have 
been the translator of Kuclfil is a question. Tiraboschi 
(cited by Montucla) baB shown that (here was a Campanus 
who was chaplain to Pope Urban IV. (elected 1261), but we 
do not see on what grounds Tiraboschi positively affirms 
this one to have been the translator of Euclid. 

This translation was tho first printed, and we shall give 
an account of this early triumph of the art. There is no 
title-page: the first words being ‘ Preplarissimus liber ete- 
mentorum Euelidis perspicacissirni: in arteni Geometric 
incipit quii foelicissime! punetus est cuius ps no est,' &e. 
At tlio end we find ‘ Opus elementoru euelidis mega- 
rensis in goometriii arte In id quoq ; Campani pspicncissimi 
CdmentationoB fimiit. Erhardus ratdolt Augustensis iro- 
piessor solertissimus. venetiis impressit. Anno salutis. 
M.oeoo.lx*ri& Oetavis. Calcfi. Juu. Lector. Vale.' 

There is i# preface by Ratdrdt, in which ho complains 
thaiHhtjong the mat number of boohs then printed at Ve- 
nioe^Riero should be so few on mathematics. This Re attri¬ 
butes to the difficulty of representing diagrams, and state* 
that he has discovered a method of printing them as easily 
as letter types. This appears to bo wqOd-ctttUng; and the 
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diagram# are tm h broad raaf-gjrt 
tetter, „ . ,. ' 

TV translation itoelf mj|»»dently from the Arabic, not 
froth the Greek. Stfrera) AraV terms are introduced ; an 
equilateral rhotubh# is called hrlmnaym; a pa^llelogram, 
nimftis htthmtaym in the definitions, biit aftertvaras a paral¬ 
lelogram ; a trapezium is helmuarivhe. There was a re- 
prftit of Venice in 1 491, #ttrt by Rrttdolt; and the oommen- 
turv. of Campanos was reprinted by Henry Stephens at 
Pa6$i in 1516 in the edition of Zamberti. Billingsley’s 
English translation, best known by John Dee’s preface, 
was made from Campamis. 

^Yo r a copious list of MSN. ofCampuntis in different, hbrti- 
Js,&e., sec Ileillironncr, Wi.it. Math, Vain. (Index.) 

' CAM I’ll ELL, GEORGE, author of several works of 
reputation, was horn at Aberdeen in 1700. He relinquished 
the law for the purpose of studying divinity. In 1759, nf'ler 
having fulfilled pastoral duties since 1741, he was appointed 
Principal of Mai ise.hal College, Aboiilcen. In t7t>3 lie pub¬ 
lished his ‘Dissertation on Miracles,’ in reply to Hume's 
work on the same subject. It was translated into French 
’ a'Ufl Dutch, ami sold extensively. The degree of D.l). was 
soon afterwards conferred upon him by King's College, 
Aberdeen. Ill 1771 l)r. Campbell was appointed Professor 
o( Divinity. In 1776 he published his most valuable woik, 
the ' Philosophy of Rhetoric.’ [Bi.mu ] His last work was 
a ‘Translation of the Gospels, with Preliminary Disserta¬ 
tions and Notes,' >n 2 tills. 4tn. JIc died in 17 f *6, having 
resigned lus pinf'e .-.orship some years pret ioiisl\, on ubicb 
occasion the Umg granted him a pension oflotl/. a yc.v. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, n writer on biography, history, 
politics, and statistics, was horn at Edinburgh, Man li k, 

I ms. At the ago of (lie tears lie left Scotland, and net or 
after visited it. He was placed in an attorney's office, but 
relinquished the law for a litetrtry career. Before his thirtieth 
rear lie published (m 17.16) ‘The Military History of Prince 
kugene and the Duke of Marlborough,’ in 2 vols. folio He 
was next, engaged as ohc of the writers in the ‘lluiversal 
History.' In J 741 bo published the‘Travels and Ailven- 
turaji offEilvvard Brown. Esq.,' five.: in t In same year* Me- | 
moil's of the Bashaw Duke tie llipperila,' Kvo.; m 1741 a 
‘Concise History of Spanish America,' mo. : in 1742‘A 
Letter on the Discovery, Importance, and Utility of the 
Thmlovv State l’apeioin the same year the 1st and 2nd 
vols. of the * Live., of 1 lie English Admirals and other emi¬ 
nent British Seamen,’ which work was completed hv the 
appearance of lwq qtlicr volumes in 1 744. This work, he 
says in a letter to otieofhn- friends, cost him a great deal of 
trouble, and ho endeavoured to be strictly impartial. Three 
editions were published in lus lifetime. In 1714 he pub¬ 
lished in 2 vols. folio a collection of‘Voyages and Travels' 
on :ui improved plan. In 1 745 ho commenced Ins labours 
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4$ of thd Wady Lochow, who witneadd a charter of Kiag AlexanderIH 
in the year 1266 , anj|l whose nob heir, Coun C/iMBt 
hell of Lochow, surnamed the Great from his stature, 
received the honour of knighthood from ^‘^igjffejkinjf. 
This Sit Colin was, in 1291, one of the nonf**’ 
when the title of the latter to the crown. Wi 
gated before King Edward I. He wji* 
killed in a conflict with the lord of Lorn; 
also assisted Bruce in crushing that power ., 
shared largely in his forfeited estates,- —on hi* 
the family ruse to the chief!ainry of Ar(j|fev' Sir .Nlnt, 
Campbell or Lochow, son of the said Sif CJolm, wn» ft»r- 
ther rewarded with the hand of the Princess Mary, sistet 
of Bruce, by whom he bad Sir Court Campbell of Lett- 
chow, who retook for King David Bruce the castl* of,, 
Dunoon, and was, in consequence, appointed heritable 
keeper thereof. His great grandson, Sir DiiNOA^piAlflfE „ 
hem. of Lochow, who was one of the hostages fogpue-tN^f^ 
sum of King James I„ was by that, prince constitufo^.jlrae 
of the privy council and afterwards justiciar and lord-hofe* 
tenant, of the shire of Argyle. In these offices h§%#r»“' 
eoi it mill'll by King James 11., who also made him a 
parliament bv the title of Lord Campbell, and on hU'igP. 
advanced his gnimUon (bi.is, second Lord Gantrindpbv -* 
Itic dignity of Earl of the county of Argyll. *V. 

In 14 6.1 his lordship was joined in a cummissigbai^iiflw 
tiate a truce with England : and soon alter ht$&pftipt«ti6 
was made master of the household, and in IdftsW 
with Lord Boyd in the high office of lord justiciar sOwtH'ifKf 
Forth, which he exercised alone from 1 Hit) In 1475, when ' 
lie was scnl us a plenipotentiary into England. Ho was 
some time afterwards sent arubnssador to France to renew ih6 " 
league with that ci-owii; anil on the death of Bishop Living¬ 
stone was, in 1489, made lord high chnntSfellor of tfifc king 
doin, in which oust he remained till the spring uri48 
wiien ne was sent into England on a public embassy. f 
On the accession of King Jumes IV., in June that, ym 
he was reinstated in the chancellorship, and so 'gpntiiin 
till his death ill the beginning of 149.1. His sen Art 
ANoK.it, second Earl of Aigyil, commanded the vanguard, 
the Seots tinny at the battle of Floddcn, and fell there with 
the king ailii tlirmy otners. His son Colin, third Ktulef- 
Argyll, was soon afterwards appointed one of the four wttwii 
sellors to King Jattics V., from whom he also got a guilt 
of the lordship of Abornetby, then in the crown by for¬ 
feiture, and thereafter a confirmation of tile hereditary 
sheriffship of the shire of Argyie. He was also appointed 
to the high office of lord justiciar of Scotland, an office 
which remained thenceforward for a century hereditary in 
his family. He died id 1542, and was succeeded byjjis 
eldest son Akciiibalt), fourth Earl of Argyll, who ii me¬ 
morable as the first person of consequence in Scotland who 


in the ‘ Biographic Bnlannica.' Dr. Kijipis, his coailjutor m j embraced the Protestant religion. He was twice married ; 
llii% work, passed a high encomium upon the part, taken by and his sons Alienin 'u>, fifth Earl (if Argyll, and Colin, 


Mr Campbell, and iittnbutod much of its success to him. 
He wrote the ‘Introduction to Chronology,’ and tlie‘Dbt- 
eoiitse on Trade in Dodslev's ‘Preceptor.’ In 17.50 he 
published a work ‘ On the Present. State of Europe,’which 
met with great success. His most important work was pub¬ 
lished in i"7 t, in 2 vols. royal 4to., and is entitled ■ A poli- 
ticaf Sun ' • of Britain, being a series of Reflections on Ihe 
Sinittlam, Lands, Inhabitant- Revenues, Colonies, and 
Commerce of this Island, intended to show that we have not j 
it* yet approached near the summit of improvement, but 
that it will afford employment to many generations before 
they push to the utmost extent the natural advantages of 
Groat Britain.’ Dr Kippis enumerates sixteen or seventeen 
other works of a less important character by I>r. Campbell. 
In 1754'Vhe degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by 
the Glasgow University ; and in 1774 the empress of Rus¬ 
sia presented Ifiro with her picture. Dr. Campbell married 
in 036, and died Dec. 28, 1775. He was interred in the 
burial ground of St. Georgolhe Marty r, near the Foundling 
Hospital, London, where a monument was erected to his 
memory. Only one child, out of seven which he had, out¬ 
lived him. In 1 765 he was appointed by the government 
his majesty’s agent for the province of Canada, which 
oflloe he retained until his death. 

CAMPBELLS, LORDS OF ARGYLL. The^jtece 
their lineage to an individual of their namo who in th«rT2th 
century married the daughter of a Gaelic chieftain and got 
with her the lordship of Lochow in the sbire of Argyle. A 
ten descents bring us down to Gillpspto Campbell, laird off 


sixth Earl of Argyll, by separate m aqa* gos».were severally 
lord high chancellors of Scotland, biffflptHj«of them was 
otherwise remarkable: the latter inmsd iWffe scribed in a 
contemporary pamphlet as ‘religious and of goodnature,*' 
but weak in judgment, and very much held by his wife." 
His son ArchibvLu. seventh liarl of Argyll, w;S a mili¬ 
tary' officer of considerable reputation; nnd, marrying 
twice, was the father of two very distinguished sons. TJto 
younger of those was, in 1022, created Lord Kin tyro ; 
but having no issue, the title expired at his death. The 
elder, AtipinAi. 1 ). eighth Earl of Argyll, was bom in the 
year 1598, and from his earliest years Was noted for his 
piety and devotion. In 1628, when his father wus abroad, 
having left the kingdom, the Lord Lorn resigned into the 
king's hands his hereditary office Of lord juati^^isr, as it 
came to be styled, justice-general of Scotland. 

In 1633, the Karl of Argyll having declared himself a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith, was obliged tofuuke 
over lus estates to his son, reserving only a Mutable’main¬ 
tenance to himself; and tho following *year Lora Lorn was 
appointed by the king one of the ejttraordinary lords of 
session. In the month of April, 1638, when the national 
covenant was frame A and sworn to byp^rly the entire 
population of Scotland, ha was called up with .other# lo 
London to give advice to the king under the existing cir¬ 
cumstances of the kingdom; sM. though they were all 
equally award that the .covenant wik'obnuxious to the king, 
y«t ArgyHtjggue spoke freefy and honestly, and reriSm- 
a gm ded, ttarojlw^abptifoon of those innovatfoB# which htf 
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. . , . b«4 MB*» «n tha constitutem of the Scottish Spots Horse Q atiiafr it ami afterwards raised a regiment ,qf 
yied*. He returned |nSeotland on tfe 20th May ; and on ms own ctyn. ^HWKirelftty auflniruisliod itself tg FlondewJI 
h}**Tath#r'»« death, tltfPIsame year, succeeded to all his On the 23rfl June, nqi, be Wiffijjreuted Duke pf jfijill; 
hooouw;*fA^owiessions. Ho attended the meeting of the and dying in Sejttember, 17#fw*k stjteeedod by Ki» eldest 
genera\-a#SMBifty- at Glasgow that year, and there openly son John, second Duke of Argyll, who was thereupon 
joiped ts# Obqrfh against the court. It was at this assetn- sworn of am king’s privy council, appointed captain of 

• hly SltM;,tij»J^es®ve policy of two reigns was subverted, the Scots Horse Guards, and, though scarce twenty-five 
Opisc©p*W*$pBshed, and presbyterianism established. To years old, raised to the #eat ocqngjed hy Ins father us tei 
repress fwWsih|£of thfi M'Donalds and the Earl of An- extraordinary lord of session. TwJlast place, however, he 
trim, in aid*? qt the invasion of Scotland by the royalists, not long afterwards resigned in favour of his brother, Atoll i- 
Whiab afterwards followed, Argyll proceeded to his own bald Campbell, then lord high treasurer of Scotland. Who, 
country?wkCra he raised a force of S)00 of his vassals, part in the end of 1706, was created Viscount and Bail of Hay, 
of which lie stationed in Kintyro, part in Lorn, and with for his services in furthering tho Union with England. For 
tha'remainder ho passed over to Arran, which he secured the like services Argyll had, in 1705, beet) created an Elite*, 
by Spiring upon the estate of Brodick: this rendered lisli peer, by the titles of Bacon Chatham and Karl of Green?’ 
fhpkttempt on the part of the Irish at that time .nearly im- wicb. His graco after this served four campaigns under 
t**»ibi«j jfc On the resumption of hostilities, after the short the Duke of Marlborough in Flanders, where he rose to the 

of Berks, he traversed, with a force of about rank of lieutenant-general, and honourably distinguished 
ogpWf jjfufi and a -small train of artillery, the districts of himself in the battles of Kamillics, Oudenard, and Mul- 
Bwi epoch, Athol, and Mar, levying the taxes imposed hy plaquut, and at the sieges of Ostend, Mecnen, Lisle, Ghent, 
the (estates of Scotland and enforcing submission to their and Touruay. On tho change of ministry in 1710 he joined 
authoftty. the court, and was appointed generalissimo in Spain ; and' 

, Whan the king came to Scotland in 1641, with a view to on the same occasion his brother, the Earl of llay, was made 
a -got tie went, of tho kingdom, Argyle was qualified by his lord justice-general of Scotland for life. On his Grace's rc- 
'Utenping atjsLfalc-nts, no less than hy his services, for the turn from tho continent lie changed his political party again, 
(chancellor, then vacant, hut the king was afraid and was in consequence deprived of bis government offices, 

• to aggrandise one already so powerful, and the place was be- When the Hanover family attained tho throne, ho was ap- 

qn Jmtd' Loudoun. Argyll, however, was created a pointed commander-in-chief of all the king's forces in Seot- 
. ntotjiftr, hy the title of Marquis of Argyll. In the dis- land; and in repressing the rebellion of 1715 behaved with 
tilniallceg and civil war which soon afterwards followed, great, energy and decision. On the 13th April, 171!l, he 
Argyll took;, as before, an active pari. ; hut circumstances was advanced to the dignity of Duke of Greenwich. Afnv 
ocfldrred of a personal nature which made him throw up the several changes in the political woild he retired Horn public 
comTtqssiou which he held from the Estates as general of life, and died on .September 3, 17-13, when, leaving no mate 
tha arprp; and m'February, 1GIG, lie was sent over to Ire- issue, his English titles of Duke and Earl of (lieenv^eh and 
lat)d ttfxbring home the Scots troops which had been di- Baron Chatham became extinct. His other fitles passed to 
rented thither to assist in repressing (he turbulence of the Ins brother already noticed, Ar<:hii)ali>. Earl of llay, and 
Catholics, llo returned in May following; and in the thin! Duke of Argyll. By these two In others, as Ifas 
t of July in the same year, when the king had sur- ’ been well remarked, the views of a certain party in Scotland 
himself to tile Scottish army, Argyll went to at tlm Union to perpetuate their authoiity over their couu- 
v castle tq pay his respects to him, and he was after- try men were actually realized, the whole kingdom Laying 
wards employed in tho conference with the parliament of become subject to them through the servility of ihe few 
England on the articles presented by the Estates to the members which Scotland long returned to parliament. The 
kiflg* Ho took also a leading part in the installation of latter, indeed, had the affairs of Scotland Sv. entirely at liis 
Charles II., oil-whoso head ho placed the crown at Scone disposal, that, he obtained the appellation of King of Scot- 
on jiinuary 1, ] 651, He submitted, however, to tho sub- land. He died on tho 15th April, 170!, and, leaving no issue, 
sequent usurpation of Cromwell, and under Richard sat, in his own immediate honours became extinct, while those of 
parUttHient for tho county of Aberdeen. For these corn- his family descended to Ins cousin, 

pliaftqg* ho was at the Restoration indicted for high treason, CAMl’BELLTO WN, a burgh and port in Argyllshire, 
and being,kWjqvicted he was beheaded on Monday, May near the -outheru extremity of the long narrow peninsula 
27,J4f61. J-Iis attainder was justly imputed to the enmity, which, under the name of C.mtire or Kintyre, projects into 
arioni# precipitate execution to the impatience, of Middle- the Irish channel. It stands ou a loch or indentation of 
ton, who ahxiously wished a gift of his titles and estate; the coast, which forms an excellent harbour, about two 
and it is nearly certain that tho noble family of Huntley was miles long and one broad, with train six to thirteen fathoms 
saved from utter ruin oftly by tlieso events: that family water. CumpbcUtowu is 65 miles due W. hy S. from 
stood indebted LgAxggjl in a very large sum,and from 1053 Glasgow. If. was formerly a burgh of barony, and vthis 
to 1661 Lord SmmKpi actually liis residence in Gordon created n royal burgh in 1700. The town lies principally 
castle. ’’TP* 'tF* on the south-western side of the harbour; but it is ex- 

'* The lord we have now mentioned was Archiualu, ninth tending round the head of the loch towards the north-eastern 
.Earl of Argyll, oldest son of the marquis, having been re- side. There are good quays, to which, if extended a few 
stored to ilte estato and title of Earl of Argyll in 1663. lie yards farther, ships of any burden might, come with safety 
scared also largely in the profits and preferments which fol- at all times el the tide on both sides of the harbour. The 
lokpd on the king's restoration : but having taken the Tost intercourse between Curaphelltown and the mainland, par- 
of 1.681 with this explanation, that he took it as far as it was lieulariy with Glasgow aud'Hreland, luts been much in¬ 
consistent with itself and with the Protestant faith, he was creased by steam navigation. 

accused by a bold and flagitious cabal of treason leasing Tin; principal part of Campbelltown is built on the pro¬ 
making, tried, and condemned.. lie made his escape from perty of the iluko of Argyle. Tho parliamentary boundary 
confinement, however, in the train of his step-daughter, of the burgh is extensive, and comprehends a largo quan- 
Ladv Sophia Lindsay, disguised as her page, and escaped tif.y of land not built on, on both sides of the loch. In cort- 
ta HoHn Q i k' &Htf afterwards returned, and, at the head of a junction with Ayr, Irvine, Inverary, and Oban, (^gptpbcll- 
con»ider<$RlTorce, made a descent into Argyloshire ; but town returns one member to parliament, 
being. made prisoner, he was executed, on a single day’s The pliief trade is in whiskey. In 1832 there were fifteen 
notice^tm his former sentence. His own son, who had distilleries, which produced upwards of 60,000/. per annum 
some titap’NU|lknre|tea. granted him opt of his .father's for- to tho excise. There are goal mines about four miles from 
feited estatosqoffered to servo in the royal army against his tho town, and a canal, hy Which the coal Is conveyed. In 
father when he inyadhd Scotland previous to his execution, addition to tho trade in whiskey, considerable quantities of 
Thjp son was tenth Earl of ArKJ’^> so aehnoty- pqt.atpes am exported, chiefly to Ireland. The principal 

lodged by narKtyfppnt before the reversal of his father's at- imports are barley from Ireland, anil coals from Glasgow 
taiader. He also Sat in tho Convention of 1680 as such; ami Ayrshire. Thp population qf the burgh in 1831 Was 
and was one of thedpammvisiotmi's deputed hy the Estates -l,86jjfr, (Jloundajj Iiejwris.) 

to offer tho crown qf to the l’rince of Orange, and CffilFEACHY, a towai in the state of Yucatonsteijtjch 

to tender tho corouatiSnNiatj^ The next year lie was is one of the members of the Mexican Union. It js sU.ga.tgd. 
modte'-a lowf trf th» trepan, iuA.694 an tHfeoordinat^j on tlm W, coast of tlm peninsula of Yucatan, oq timt M - - 
hwd qf seswon. Hn JfiSftihp wgs tigU flow »f |he gulf of Msxiqo wliiuh is sqmefjmcs nallgi the 
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■is JitSilt, but mu<| remain in the bay at a eoqriftptebfo dis- ^diflirehti;lfisiuntrtes and ages,’ which pub- 

tance from the shore. yiio town contain* about 13,000 in* lished by his son in 4to. in 1791, *he* 

habitants, iotd is dcfeupg by a flirt. Its exportations con* descripthsiri of a method of delthespb^^ . - rts of 
sist^of Campeachy-wobf and wax. The wuod is cut in heads with accuracy; on * tho (lisepshry, (rf the gland% 
.1 places, especially on the banks of the Rio Cham- .in tho interior of the sternum;' on- * oehwgioug diseases 
8. of the town; and the wax is got from the wild among cattle;' on 'specific remedies'jap#! * the effects 
Siees without stings, which ore common in the country to of air, sleep, &c. in the cure of surgittUitlisorders;' on 


^|he east. 


1 tho nature, treatment, &c. of dropsyon ‘ physical 


■t CAMPER, PETER, was born at hoyden on the 11th beauty;'on the question, ‘Why is man exposed to ra the' 


of May, 1722. His father, FLorcnt Curqpor, was a clergy- diseases than oilier animals?' and on ‘the fossil 
man, who numbered among his friends Boerhauve, ’sGrave- of Ullltnown and rare animals.’ his 2D 

sande, Mussolienbroeck, and Moor; and it was in tho so- lished a sequel to the work on th«1lp(#^W P 
oiety of those celebrated men that Camper spent much of features, &c. entitled • Lectures of tigpItiK^Pef £ 
his youth, and imbibed that love of science and the fine on the manner of delineating.#» dilwinrlitiotioiisP 
arts tbr which he was afterwards distinguished. Ho was in the countenance.’ &c.; and hi I ($03 a collection!, 
instructed in drawing by Moor, und in geometry by La- works appeared at Paris in 3 Vols, 8vo. with a folio a 
•hordes. On entering tho university of Leyden ho devoted plates under the title of • CEuvrcs de Pierre Carttff 
himself with unwearied assiduity to the study of medicine, out pour objet lljisfoirc Naturellc, la Physiologic, et 1 
under Gaubius. Van Rooyen, the elder Albums, and Trioon. tonne Comparfe.’ His ‘ leones Herniarum’ wOs pub 
Under theso masters lie soon rose to distinction ; and when at Frankfort by Soemmering, 1801, folio. AmotraAfij 
he took his degree of doctor in philosophy and medicine in prominent points in his works, wo may mention hlSH 


at Frankfort by Soemmering, 1801, folio. Amotw 
prominent points in his works, wc may mention hij 


1740, he published two dissertations,—the one ‘ Do Visu,’ of the presence of air in the bones of birds; his dqjHoMMgu 
the other * He Oculi qmbusdam partibus,' which have been tion that the curvature of the urethra is greater 
much praised by Baldinger. In 1748 ho visited London, than in adults; ins remarks on the variation of thewu| 
where no associated with Mead, Pringle, and Pitcairn, and angle in different nations; his account of Ruenhuysepi 
where hi3 taste for natural history was awakened by the lever, used in the practice of midwifery; hi a dijjmttatiou oi 


where hi3 taste for natural history was awakened by the lever, used in the practice of midwifery; liis dii^ertatuiu un^ 
cabinets of Sir Hans Sloane and Collinson, and the collet:-, the best form for shoes ; and his osteolegical hire tigs,timi c 
tions.of Hill and Catesby. Ho spent nearly 12 montlis in into lost races ofanimals. 

Englatfd. On his return lie successively occupied tlie CAMPHOR is the stearopten, or one’ of tho proWc??# ' 
chairs of philosophy, anatomy, surgey, and modicum in arising from the separation of tho volatile oil of IW tiUB ' 
the universities of Franeker, Amsterdam, and Groningen, tlie one, Ciitnamnmum ('amphora (Nees v. EsenbeckMMSf* , 
When ontering upon these professorsliips lie delivered in- .live of Japan, Chinn, and Cochin China; the other. VwaBks.'; 
troductory lectures, which were remarkable for tho compre- cttrpuK Camphora, or Dryobatanops Camp/igi'a (Coleba|jm|h .* 
behsive knowledge winch they evinced in physics, medicine, a native of Borneo and Sumatra. From these ij is preB Mfep 7~ 
and aflatomy, as well as for an uncommon talent ofobserva- l*y different processes. It exists in every part, root, sHPb’, 
tion. He obtained a prize from the Academy of Sciences in branches, and leaves, of tho first-mentioned tree, vvliMOTje , 
>1772, artd an acrexsit in 1770; a prize from the Academy chopped into pieces sufficiently small to lie thrown * 

of Dijon in 1779 ; from that of Lyons in 1773, and that of vessels: these vessels are afterwards covered with ctlWi 
Toulouse in 1774; and from the societies of Haarlem and hoods, in which are placed rice-straw and rushes, heat tie- V 


a native of Borneo and Sumatra. From these ij is plffi® 
by different processes. It exists in every pari, root., s| 
branches, and leaves, of tho first-mentioned tree, vvlifoj 


Edinburgh, and the academy of surgery. He was a Mem- mg subsequently gradually applied. The camphor is colu¬ 
ber of the Academies of Berlin and Petersbuvgh, and of tilized, and afterwards condenses on the slraws, rushes, Ac. 
the Royal Societies of London and of Gottingen; and in This, after being purified from the intermixture of straws,- 
1785 was made a iivreign associate of the Academy of Hci- is found in commerce under the name of cnuRf eamphov. 
ences at Paris, living the only Dutchman, except Boer- But it. still retains many impurities, and on Ku- 

baave, who had attained that honour. Ho was also a mem- rope ih refined, iormcrly exclusively at Venice, 
bet of the state-council of the United Provinces, and a England and Germany, 
deputy in tho assembly of the States of the Province of From the Dipterocarpus Camphora it is not 


mg subsequently gradually applied, 
tilized, and afterwards condenses on 


England and Germany. ' . 

From the Dipterocarpus Camphora it is not procured by 


Friesland. 'He died of a violont pleurisy on the 7lh of distillation, but exists in n solid ^*rrti in the stem of tile 
Agyil, 1789, in tlie fi7lh year of his age, leaving behind him tree. In Hint part of Iho stum wh&h should be occupied by 


the well-earned reputation not only of a distinguished ana- tho,pith it. is found along with camph 
to.nisi, and philosopher, but of an honest mail. His vvoi ks, opened while young nothing but oil ft 
or#rather detached essays, are exceeding!! numerous, quantity of this oil assumes the sol 


a on tapped or 
time a great 
nd is found., 


Besides his ‘ Demonstrationed Anatomico-pathological,' of at intervals along the trunk in pieces a foot or a foot and 
which two parts only appeared, the one containing the half long. The process of extracting the oil is effected by # 
structure and diseases of the human arm, tho other the moans of a Malay axe used to lay open the trunk ,$(t abputlj* 
structure Bad diseases of tho human pelvis, he published inches from tho ground, till near the heart, when a sruwil 
separate dissertations upon the following subjects: — on incision is cautiously made, and the oil if present gushes „ 
‘ the cause of hernia in new-born children ;' on ‘ the sense out, and is received into bamboos and other vessels, If 
of hearing in fishes;' on * the physical education of oliil- camphor is suspected to be present the tree is fulled, cut 
driju ;'«on ‘inoculation for the small-pox;' on ‘ the origin into piece* about a fathom long, which are then split, ami tho 
and colour of negroeson ‘ the signs of life and death in camphor is found in pieces -Ilf tlie length stated, and about 
now-born childrttion ‘ infanticide, with a project for flic the circumference of tho human arm. A, tree ofniflderuto 

_ * _ S' .1 t . „ 1_ t at. .i 3 1 _ 1 3.21. 1 . 


camphor^ 


tom)\ at two differont times according to th© celebrated surrounds tlie camphor on beingj^craped yiokUhtm kyjpr 
Franco* (that pn the first day the Burgeon makes the in- sort, called belly ami foot camph«MAThe paiophpr 


cisibh ittto the bladder, the patient is then to be put to bed, tree is much less volatile and .. 
and tho extraction of the stone is deferred to the second, former, 

‘ third, or fourth day); on ‘ ulcers in the urethra,' &c.; on Tito oil is much prized and use^'i 
' tho^ orang-outang and other kinds of apes ;' cm ‘ cancers,’ sent to Europe. So jnueh more is t!» 
&c.; on ‘ lameness in infantson ‘lithotomy;' on ‘the camphor esteemed other, tha 

classification of fishes 'a^rding to the system of Linnsueof Japail 200 peundi of camphji 
and oaf* the fracturooftoe patella and olecranon.’ hlpalso will bo given in exchange forliwMMte 
presented the following ! meinoivs to different societies: on Bornean camphor is white litflBh' 
■ tho callus of fractured honeson ‘ the advantages and best smell and tastMd^hat of Jagan^Ms 
.s of inoculating for the sma|i-poxon‘the theory The adMuS refining cunaiiiMJa. 
. treatment of chronic diseases,of the lungs,’ &c,; on gt luftSmSmilst-jflius JnsMl(«. 
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and used.|^p* East, but is not 
more is the Homel and Sumatra 
) other, that, ct#« m the mark|ts 
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hi, dauotio.Ume ofehalk, duringswUch the Sumatra eun* MMtit disbwerfe i* -i* : 0S0\, valuable igeftt or vehlctefijr 
bordiffuses an odot® Jike violets. defined camphor is in 'other raom dj sfre -Its extoW^ ^ Plicaiidn as ^girtel|tciemk 
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urinary organ*. 


mktoabe?, convex externally, concave internally, gene- in cases of cramps and<-«Suisui:ic 

St i.A.'' £»_ at. ___a.__.h a__ -_•_ .. .‘‘is,. . ..j. 
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le in the centre, each weighing about two service. . , 

is are wrapped in strong blue paper, and In maft^'fases of irritability of 
“weighing about 500 jrowid*}containing usofuV'j.vV • * * , 

r fl\ It is administered either in powder, in which cage it 

Organic substance of a peculiar-kind, repre- must be minutely diVRJed anpSglixcd with, other gub- 



ItJpWin a solid state. It differs from them, 
in heihg solid at the ordinary temperature 

. .. .hot being converted by the oxygen of the 

air into a resin. ! If is so volatile that on exposure to the air 
it fe entirely Volatilized, and leaves no residuum. It has an 
Unctuous feel, possesses considerable tenacity, and is not 
iHy powdered, without the addition of alcohol, rather, or 
I the S uruatrajsMnphor however can be powdered with- 
, sflteaid. : 'IhfeNhearly insoluble in water (requiring 530 
Sfe for its ijgntiw), but. very soluble in alcohol, the 
eupioSperwsote, the empyreuroatic, volatile and 
oils. It is precipitated from most of its solutions, in an 
gnged state, on the addition of water. Its speciCc gra- 
110.085; its ultimate composition is, according to Blan- 
and Sell, 

Carbon . . . 79.28 

Hydrogen . . 10.34 

Oxygen . . . 10.37 . 

of Fahrenheit's thermometer it melts, at 400° it 
,/ it is easily ignited, burning with a bright (lame and 
nhuifih. smoke, but leaving no residuum. Its odour is strong 
and pecjjltar, its taste aromatic hut bitterish, leaving behind 
je« * of coldness in the mouth, 
uphor acts upon tho animal frame, both in the state of 
rand in the solid state. Few insects can endure the 
at odour of camphor ; and in combination with 
png acetic acid it acts as a powerful stimulant in cases 
Indisposition to fainting. W hen six or eight grains are 
toil into, a stomach m which there exists no increased 
Bility, the person also not living in a state of exnto- 
jjfit, the first effect is a feeling of burning and warmth, 
[sell gradually extends from the epigastrium over the 
1 1 body, occasionally accompanied with unpleasant fcel- 
, .. f in the stomach, such as slight pain, eructations, &c. 
Tile pulse soon rises, becomes fuller and undulating ; ibo 
boat of the skin is gpntly increased, and a warm ami gentle 
but regular perspiration follows. All muscular actions take 
place with more 1 ease: the nervous system in its whole range 
is rmisedlttnd strengthened, and a leeling of general comfort 
porvarffMjfln itji 11 1n frame. In from orto to three hours this 
stdjfe fttfetis, without leaving sleepiness, lassitude, or any 
unpleasantness behind. 

A larger ‘dose, half a drachm or two scruples, causes a 
burning heat in the palate and stomach, with pain, dispo¬ 
sition to vomit, and great disturbance of the nervous system 
(the sevorit yaa£ wbiflB is determined by the amount of action 
on tho stomMpb UHtiess, sense of constriction in the head, 
v ringing of the cdWfflickering of objects before the eyes, 
$ errors of vision, tremblings of the limlis, and impossibility of 
* maintaining the erect posture, or of walking. -During the 
•fjjDntjpunJjipn of this state, sliivcrings, with paleness of the 

t in and countenance, diminished warmth of skin, a slow, 
elffo, and contracted pulse, a laborious respiration, and 
threatenirigs of faintings or convulsions exist. When 
death results, the stomach is discovered to have been the 
seat of violent inflammation. Camphor may therefore be 
regarded as a powerful stimulant, at first local, but after¬ 
wards extending to 1 the brain, spinal chord, and ganglionic 


very 


props: 



ton, 
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stances, or in aqueous solution 
though it possesses the odour), or alcoholic solution, 
it is dissolved in oil, it forms a useful application i 
and other parts suffering from chronic rheumatic pains. 

The use of camphor lit the form of vapour from a bag 
carried round the neck, as a prophylactic during the ptaVft- 
lence of epidemic fevers, is hurtful. It produces depression 
of the nervous potver, muscular debility, difficulty ofrespira¬ 
tion, and favours the very action of the morbific agent which 
it was intended to prevent. Its employment even in mu¬ 
seums to protect the objects from insects, and among clothes 
to ward off moths, is injurious, if much be volatilized and 
diffused through the apartments. 

Camphor exists in several plants and trees besides those 
above mentioned; and a substance resembling camphor, and 
generally considered to be such, can be procured from many 
plants. It is in most cases, however, a hydrate of volatile 
oil, such as the Couniarin or odorous principle of the Tonka 
bean, Helenin from tbe Inula Hclenium. An artificial cam¬ 
phor may be prepared by the mutual action of hydro-chloric 
acid gas and oil of turpentine : it is whites possesses a cara- 
plior-hke odour, is soluble in alcohol, &o. 

OAMPHOlt-TREE. [Latjkace,®, and Diptbiiocak- 
prs.] 

CAMPHOR-OIL. a substance obtained in Bctspeo ami 
Sumatra, from the dryobalanops eamphora. It is%upposcd 
to he camphor in all imperfect state of formation.* 

CAMPHORIC ACID. This acid is obtained by heat¬ 
ing camphor in a retort, with seven times its weight of nitric 
acid of sp. gv. 1 the acid which distils into tbe receiver 
is to be returned to the retort, until nitric oxido ceases to ho 
evolved. In this operation no carbonic acid is formed. 
During the cooling of the contents of the iclort, cam¬ 
phoric acid crystallizes, which is to be purified by repealed 
solution in boiling water and by crystallization. This 
acid is sometimes in small scales, and at others in needle- 
formed crystals. It is colourless; its taste is at (list 
weak, but is afterwards acid, and finally bitter. At usual 
temperatures it is inodorous, but when gently heated, it ex¬ 
hales a smell of camphor, which eventually becomes pene¬ 
trating and acrid. At about 100" Fahrenheit it vaporizes, 
and at 145° it fuses into a colourless fluid, which crystallizes 
on cooling. At a higher temperature, a portion of the acid 
sublimes unchanged ; the mass becomes gradually deeper 
coloured, swells, yields empyreumatic oil and »small quan¬ 
tity of empyreumatic water, and charcoal is left; the pro¬ 
ducts of distillation contain) however, camphoric acid to the 
last. 

One hundred parts of water at 202° dissolve 12 patfe of 
camphoric acid, and at 50°, 1‘13 parts. It is much more 
soluble in alcohol, 100 parts taking up 121 at 144“, of which 
about 110 remain in solution on cooling. It ia also soluble 
in rather ; aud hot oil of turpentine also dissolves it, but the 
greater part crystallizes on cooling. 

According to Liebig, camphoric acid is composed of 
Five equivalents of oxygen *» SO'OOOO 30'82 
Fifteen „ hydrogen = 9'359 7 O'89 

Teu „ carbon = 76*4370 88-29 


It ttHMUa tii^ibw or sinking stage of almost all fevers, 

partiewBywher^he nervous system is much depressed. Camphoric acid unites with salifiable bases to forth salts 
Ayy| earner'stage of the same disease, along with anti- called camphoraiet. Not one of them applied to any 
melpis.ar opium, it ; a&ityt has a very beneficial effect on the purpose whatever. Those which are soluble have almost all 
skin, prorowig regn$£and warm perspiration. It has also of them an aromatic bitter taste; the aqueous solutions uro 
beqn used Hung vuU» nitrate of potassa during the interval decomposed by the stronger acids, and they all burn and 
of an intermittsiM^bver, to prevent a return of the pa- are decomposed by heat. 

roxysra. Iffe.exiSttfrtoatous fever*, ,#ueh as small-pox, CA'M-JMJ FO'RMIO, a village four miles S.W. of Udine, 
measles, scariet^ver, &c., it is ofrfejrsiy serviceable during in the Venetian province of Friuli, on the high road to Tre- 
the eruptive stkgsL .When the ffription does noisome out viso and Venice.^.It is celebrated for tho treaty of peace 
ftce^ ft-om wappBf'au^ient nervous energy. In such cOlAlded here, iyilkP^ober, ff* 7 , hetween General Bono- 
cireilhistanoes, LiiBBberpentaria, it. is qjtperior to any ,parte, in the nagio:if the French republic, and Cottnt Co- 
other, means. . jjPB. i benUel tu General MeerfoM, the Austrian #lenipgtpn- 

„ , Ifr oh(fl»ki nwyoqxAjgfiiieff sttchas moy to tiaries. *By that Jrtfcty. the emperor of Austria Wffifed 

convuUirtM eertailt 8t»- ‘ Xagabardy and Fliiiaifr?. and received tli$ Venetian States 


m 
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aa a compensation. Paring; the negotiations Bonaparte'd 
head-quarters were at Passeriano.u «w ipilja from Canjpo' 
Fomrio, near the banks cf the TagHamehio.'WBojfAPARTK.] 

CAMPOMA'NES^OlMr PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, 
a distinguished Spatiflfn civilian and statesman t>f tlie 18th 
century. In 1765die was'appointed fiscal advocate to the 
royal council of Castde, and was made afterward* minister 
of stale. ’ He was n frieiuLof Aranda, and took part in the 
cjqrolsionof the Jesuits tpfthat minister. [Aranda..] He 
labqrettd zealously to rouse the industry of Spain from its 
Statreof torpor, and wrote several good works 04 flic educa¬ 
tion of the people, and especially of the artizans. Under the 
ministry of Florida Blanca, Campomanes was removed from 
the council, and lived afterwards in retirement untd his 
death which took place towards the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent century. Ho was director of the Spanish academy of 
history, one of the few usefuUearned institutions of Spain, 
ana was also a member of the Academy of Belles Lotties of 
Paris, and of the Philosophical Society ol‘ Philadelphia. 
His principal works are: * Antiguidad Maritirna de la Re* 
publioa do Cartago,’ with a translation of the ‘ Periplns of 
Hanno,’illustrated by copious notes, 4to. Madrid, 1756. 

* Disourso sobreel Foraentodela Industrie Popular, 8vo. Ma¬ 
drid, 1774. ‘ Discurso sobro la Educacion PopulardelosAr- 
tesanos, y su Fomento,’8vo. Madrid, 17751 In this last trea¬ 
tise he combated the idea, then general in Spain and most 
other countries of the continent, that mechanical professions 
were in their nature low and abject. He contended that they 
were considered ns such because they were kept in a state 
of depression ami degradation through the ignorance and 
indolence of those who exercised them in a slovenly man¬ 
ner. ‘ Let the mechanical arts he improved and ennobled 
Ijy the assistance of education and scientific knowledge ; 
lot the^grtizans raise themselves by their skill, industry, 
and conduct, and the prejudice against the mechanical pro¬ 
fessions WUl give way.’ These propositions of Campomanes 
appear now self-evident, but in his time, and especially m 
Spain, they sounded like a paradox, and it required a con¬ 
siderable degree of moral courage to assert them. As a 
continuation of tho same subject, Campomanes wrote, 

‘ Apendice a la Educacion Popular,' 4 veils, svo. Madrid, 
1776—7. The first volume treats of tho origin and decay 
of industry in Spain during the 17th century, with nume¬ 
rous quotations from writers of that ego, and contains much 
interesting statistical and historical information on the in¬ 
ternal state of Spain in that obscure period. The second 
volume treats of the means or encouraging and improving 
manufactures, and quotes tho various royal decrees, ordi¬ 
nances, and privileges, issued at. different times for that 
object, though apparently to little purpose. Tho third vo¬ 
lume treats of the laws concerning the artizans, and espe¬ 
cially of the municipal and corporate regulations, with 
extracts from foreign authors, especially French, on the 
manner of conducting various branches of manufactures. 
Tbcnfourth volume contains eight ‘ diseursos’ or disserta¬ 
tions on tho public economy of Spain, by Francisco Mar¬ 
tinez de Mata, a friar from Granada who lived about the 
middle of the 17th century, and whose writing* had fallen 
into oblivion, and are not even mentioned by Nicolao An¬ 
tonio in his * Bibliotheca Nova.’ They are interesting, con¬ 
sidering the lime in which they were written. Campomanes 
adds his um 1 notes to them. Campomanes wrote also an 
historical d.ssertation on the order of the Templars, and a 
treatise on the mortmain property possessed by convents and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, in which he expressed opinions 
which drew upon him the hostility of several powerful dig¬ 
nitaries of the church, and probably contributed to his 
removal from office. 

CAMPONT1A, a genus of marine annelides, separated 
by Dr. Johnston, and described by him in tho 3rd vol. of 
the ‘ Zoological Journal,’ p. 325. In the 8th vol. of the 
‘ Magazine of Natural History,' p. 179, where a figure and 
enlarged description of the animal are given. Dr. Johnston 
says, ‘ W’hon I first described this animal, its close resem¬ 
blance to some caterpillars was particularly mentioned, hut 
tho suspicion of its being actually a larva did not occur to 
V-m?; fttr I believed it to be an established fact among ento¬ 
mologists that no insect passed its preparatory stages in 
sea-wutcr. 1 have been informed, however, that Mr. Mac 
Leay, and no higher authority can he given, has proved That 
the worm in question is the larva probably of some dipte¬ 
rous Hy; and if this opinion is correct (which its anatomy 
•trongly confirms), then it will follow that at bust one larva 


CAM 

naturally liv*» and undergoes its clftng)| in tbesea; a con¬ 
clusion which, I tliinkTis one pf some impbrtonca gpyl. at, 
variance with our present notions. Our camp(mti|£,3wuci- 
formis may be found at, all seasons, at the roqt*$.wa-wj»ed 
and corallines, jn pools left by the recess of jHritfdk ..'"The 
very specimens before mo were procured by-^imlf. ft few 
days ago, in parts to which no fresh-water cojil^tora access, 
and which ore covered to the depth of severs* jjwdjpyery 
tide, for they are near low-water mark.' .£*- 

CA'MPSIA (Lrpulctier and Serville ), a gehtjl^f coleop¬ 
terous insects, of tho section Heteromera, sub-fpctlon Stem * 
elytra ( Lutreilte ), and family Helopidto. Generic charac¬ 
ter.s : Head broad; antenna) with the five terminal joints 
slightly serrated; body elongate. [Helopids.] 

CAMPSIE HILLS, in Scotland, extend between t^o 
lower courses of the rivers Forth and Clyde, in a genes*., 
direction from E.N.E. to S.8.W. Tho* occupy the.,rmddl#, 
portion of the county of Stirling and the S.R.purt or that 
of Dumbarton. More than one-third of Stirlingshire jtf 
covered with the Campsie and the valleys belonging to thfcia, 
but only a small part of Dumbartonshire. , 

Thu Campsie Hills arc not connected with any mounfftin- 
rangeof Scotland. To the S. of them extends the plain,- 
through the N. portion of which the Forth and Clyde Canal' 
runs; and at tlieir most western extremity they are sepa¬ 
rated from the hills of Renfrewshire, which termit$#$fi®:.rf 
Port Glasgow, hy the wide and deep bed of tlie Ctyffe. 
They are separated from the mountains skirting the batiks 
of Loch Lomond on the W. by the valley of the LdVan, 
The mountains S.E. of Ben Lomond also arodetached from 
them. From Buchanan, near l^och Lomoiul, a plain, with 
an average width of (bur or five miles, extends to the banka 
of the Forth, at Kippeit. Tins plain, iil'tts highest parts, 
is hardly more than 260 feet above the seg. Farther -Jh, 
the valley of the Forth divides tho Campsie Hills fropj the 
high summits in Perthshire and the S. extremity, of the 
Odull Hills. 

Tiic rock on which the Castle of Dumbarton stands, qjtfik* 
to the Clyde, is the most S.W. extremity of thcfTango; ‘MB, 
the rock of Stirling Castle is its most N.E. point. A| 
nearly an equal distance from both these rocks are the'' 
Campsie Fells, tho highest portion of the system, which 
rise to more than 1500 foot above the sea. In those 
the sources of the Carron, the Embark, and the Qlafcert are 
interlocked. From this point the Campsie Fells branch off 
W. and E., and continue about twelve miles in each direc¬ 
tion. ending on the W. near Killearn. On tho E. tho range 
divides into two ridges, which enclose the valley of the Cat¬ 
ron, till both terminate somewhat more than one tilde-above 
Denny. The southern ridge is the higlielft and rises in 
some points to 1350 feet; the northern, which is mwfe 
lower, separates the valley of the Canon from tho hills 
about the sources of the Bannockburn. 

Whore the sources of the Eiulriek and Carron are inter¬ 
locked, a ridge branches off in a N.E. direction, and conti¬ 
nues to the banks of the Forth, at distance of 

about ten miles. The rocks of CraigfadpnfflrStirling may 
be considered as belonging to it and constituting its extre¬ 
mity. This ridge, which is called Dundaff Hills, opeupies 
in width as much space as the Campsie Fells, but its height , 
hardly over reaches 1OUO feet. ■ '* 

At the source of the Glazert another ridge of high lap# 
branches off from tho Campsie Hills, which for four or five 
miles runs S.W., but then declines to the W., in which di¬ 
rection it continues for about ten miles, till it terminates 
about a mile from the banks of the Leven, opposite Bonhill. 
These heights, which are called the Kilpatrick If ills, are 
much lower than the Campsie Fells and the Dundaff Hills, 
and hardly ever attain more than 700 feet Thevoasupy a 
considerable space, sending off offset* to tbe4jip|?Kl N. 
These offsets advance southward to the road leading from 
Dumbarton to Glasgow, where Chapel Hill and D'drMter 
Hill are situated. The rock of Dumbarton is the jfnosfW, 
extremity, and on the other side of the Clyde, 1 opposite it, 
begin the Renfrew Hills. On the N.fttbo outsets of tho 
Kilpatrick Hills advance ft) » short distance frpiii Kilmar¬ 
nock, near thp mouth of thp End rick. 

The decent of the Camp-e Hills la the N. is everywhere 
gentle, and often terminates in moors; on the S. their de¬ 
clivity toward* the plain is steen. a rt thft' streams are fgll’W 
rapids and falls. The valloys wiipti lho range are rather 
narrow, rerely exceeding half* mile in width, oxaspt where 
they w$cfc encl^pft t]|f C^ipp. 
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nic«iP6f»ra8«9s Antennn not inserted close to the eyes, 
MBicifetMfit the males, and furnished externally with long 


eemenmwvtn the males,- ana turnisneu exieruuiiy wiui mug 
hairs. OWwipkaoi.] ' ' 

CAliwfoDO'NTUS (Dejean), a genus of coleopterous 
insects, Affiie family Scaritida, closely allied to Oxyotomus ; 
from whioB genus however the present is distinguished by 
the species having the labial palpi shorter than the external 
maxillary: (ftrt»nn® with the basal joint scarcely longer 


was also cpneerned in the verification fc of Picard s d* 

1757 . 

3. Nicholas le Camus des M6u£rea, born 1721, died if$9 ,, 
author of various works dh archijftture, his profession., 
CAMWOOD (German, Ksmmholz ; French, Rms die 
Cham; Portuguese, Pau Gabab), a red dyc-wot®, the 
colouring matter of which is similar to that of Nicaragua nr 
peach-wood. It is used with alum and tartar as a mordant. 


maxillary : ffrittamo with the basal joint scarcely tonger peach-wood. It is used with alum and tartar as a mordant, 
thftn the two following joints takun together. [Scakitid.e.] It does not afford more than a third part of the colouring 
CAMPUS MA'RtIUS, the name of a district outside matter yielded by an equal quantity of Brazil Wood. It is 
If* walls of antient Rome, between the Quirinal and used likewise by turners for making kuife-hnndlcs, ltd by 
P»cian Mounts and the Tiber. It is chiefly level ground, cabinet-makers for ornamental knobs to furniture. The 


Jkhjtkf’ walks, u race-course, a naumachia, theatres, &c„ previous to which the importations did not average 400 tons 

vNfb 'successively constructed. The election of the consuls in the year. 

feml otfaet magistrates was held in the Campus Martius in CANAAN. [Palestine.] 

Cicero, and much of the canvassing took place CANADA, divided into Lo ver and Upper Canada, is 
tW&xwUntler Aurclian, the walls of the city having been the most important British settlement on the continent of 
extfnmid,' the Campus Martius became inclosed within their America. Its southern extremity is Point Polfe, or South 
M§?iary, It was included in the region called Circus Foreland, which extends to the 8. of 42“ S. lai. (near 82'70* 
FfamiliiuS The name of Campo Marzo is now applied to W. lung.) No boundary having yet been fixed between 
one of the 14‘Rioni or districts of moilern Rome, which Canada and the British possessions to the S. ami W. of 
forms the northern part of tho old Campus Martius, be- Hudson's Bay, it is impossible to assign its extent towards 
tween the Phiciaa Mount and the Tiber, and includes the the N. It is however usual to consider all the countries 
fine entrance into flic city by the Porta del Popolo and that north of the great lakes, which uro drained liy rivers 
part of the Corstf nearest to it, tho Piazza di Spagna, where that fall into the St. Lawrence, os belonging to’'Canada; 
most foreigners reside, the Villa Medici, and tho now gardens while those drained by the rivers fulling into thr* Atlantic, 
on the Pilician Mount, the port or quay of Ripetta, the palace or Hudson’s Buy, are considered as portions of other divi- 
BofEhcse, ami the amphitheatre of Corea, which is used for sions of tho Britisli possessions. Conformably to this no- 
tl,rlfe nnd which is built on the ruins of tion, the mast northern point of Canada lies between f>2’ 


S -fights ami fire-works and which is built on the ruins of tion, the most northern point of Canada lies between (12' 
mausoleum of Augustus. This district is the most und S3" N. lat., at some distance N. of the Lake of Marti- 
httslling and lively, and one of the healthiest in Rome. couagan, near 05" W. long. The most, E. point l* Cape 

’The name of Campo Marzo is also retained to denote a Gaspe, S.W. of the island of Anticosti, (14 15 W. long.; 


Gaspe, S.W. of the island of Antieosti, (14* 15 W. long.; 

t , _ , _l \ . V,_. 


kWi another district of the town, near Piazza Nuvona. and the most W. extremity may be considered to be hort 
trtiSo the palace Bruschi and Pasquin's bust are, and which William, on Lake Superior, or rather Goose Lake, which is 
formed haft Of the antient Campus Martius. situated at some distance from that establishment to the 

-'— -- . .... ,* . . - p . W.S.W., in 90° 20' W. long. 

Canada borders, on the W„ N., and for the most part also 


CAMPYLOMY'ZA (Wiedeman), a genus of dipterous 
insects, of the family Tipulidcc. Generic characters: — 

.1 ...^.1 . .. „ -- filifAcm ttvn 


and coVelfad fine bairn; body short; femora elongated ; and partly on the E., it is bounded by the United States o\ 
wings lihirv, with one marginal cell, and three posterior North America, the boundary being formed by a line 
cells the first and second divided by an indistinct nervure, drawn through the lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, und Ou- 
Thc species of this genus are ail extremely minute, and turio. and the passages which unite these Jakes to one 
found on the leaves of trees. another. From the E. extremity of Lake "Ontario, the 

C hinolor is less than one-twelfth of nil inch in length, boundary follows the courso of the St. Lawrence, or aswt is 
of a blackish colour, with tho edges of the abdominal seg- hero called Cutaraqui, till it is out by tho parallel.of 45 . 
ments pale • Hats & yellow. This species, and three or It then runs E. along this parallel, and across Lake Cliamp- 
four others inhabitlhis count rv. lain, to near the sources of the Connecticut River, between 

*s CAMPYLO'PTERUS. [Hummino Birds.] 71“ and 7-r W. long. ; and here it follows in a winding 

CA'MPYLIJS (Fischer), a genus of coleopterous insects, line the course of the mountains, which separate the wa£»r- 
the family Elateridcr. The species of this genus are courses falling into the St. Lawrence and St. John River 
disti nguished by their having the hinder part of the head from those that by a southerly course run through the 
fie*, or hot sunk into the thorax as far as the eyes, as is state of Maine. The boundary line thus described ter- 
usually the ease in this tribe. The eyes are globular and initiates at Mars Hill, 46" 30' N. lat and 67“ 10' W. o.ig ; 
projecting: the antennae are rather long, obscurely pccti- but the United States claim aconsiderahle tract o the N. 
nated, and inserted close to the eyes beneath a projecting of this boundary line. The meridian of 6/ 50'W. long, 
frontal vitlsro; thorax narrow; elytra much elongated, and divides Canada from the British colony of New Brunswick 
somewhat linear. - till it moots the River Ristigouche. whose course separates 

C. dispar, a common insect in this country, is found on both countries to its mouth ill Cliuleurs Buy- . . * 

'the lcaiai#f tree's, and on nettles and other plants, It is The average breadth oi Canada from S. to N. is about 
nearlv hUf an inch long, and of an oebreous colour, with the 300 miles, and tho length from Lake Superior to the Is and 
- 7 " •' 1 - mm* nr loss black : sometimes the of Anticosti about 1000. This gives an area of about 


undo* part of the body more or loss black: sometimes the of Anticosti about 1000. This gives an area of about 
posterior Dart of the head, the disc of the thorax and elytra, 3p0,000 square miles, or the whole of Franco ami about 
kndthe femora are black. one-third more; twice the surface of tlm British island and 

About six or seven species of this genus have been dis- one-half more. This calculation is somewhat at variance 
covered, most of tfl&h are European. The above-described with the statement that Upper c “ n ^, a n “*' tl !'^ n j b t ° h " t 
species is the only one Wn to inhabit England. 00,000. square miles; Lower C anada 905.863.■ 

JCAMUS.-C we insfert this article principally to make the St. Lawrence Stiver with its wstuary, -62,500. total surtiute, 
distinction between.several mathematicians of this nanie. 348,J63. . 3 _ . U, 


ton's Mechanics, 1«15. He died ny Englam 
fhgd cohie in search of employment#/ Vgj, 

3es Etiertae Louts Capa w. Wn 1696, aic« 


of Vartggon's Mecha 
Whittles Se had cohie i 
SrcliSeAEtiehne 


lakes and of the river belongs to it, and also about one*third 
Of that to the S. of the river. The juther two-thirds 8 of 
the river include the countiics drained byitthe upper course 
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of the Sji. John Rival and it* tributaries, which form tbejfUs-l which fell into it are not long, hut th', 
trict claimed by the United State*. # • w y “ of 50 of some size, and several ate broad 

The N. boundary of the basin of the St. Lawrence coin- | In general they are not navigable, or on 
eides with the N. boundary of Canada, but on the 8. it da- tance, as they descend in their short cou 
tends to a considerable distance into the United States of which are from 500 to 614 feet above the 
America, running from the W. extremity of Lake Superior Louis, which enters at the extreme S."VV. 
to (ho moat southern point of Lake Michigan, by a line de- channel of communication with tho Upper Mi* isjppi; it 
scribing a curve towardi^tho point where both lakes ap- rises 551 feet above the lake. Along its N# .-es the 
proack nearest one another. From the most S. point of rocks arc from 300 to 1500 feet high, and woufife Sder the 
Lakh Michigan 4 runs E.8.E. to tho sources of the river navigation dangerous during a gule hut for' the jjunmrous 
Maumee, winch empties itself into the most W. corner of small islands near the entranco of inlets and hays, in which 
Lake Erie : it then turns E.N.E. toward# Luke Erie, and vessels find shelter. The country is dreary, and almost 
runs parallel to it at an average distance of 15 or ‘25 miles, without trees or vegetation ; the climate is cold, and gatao 
So fur the elevated land forming the margin Of the basin of and esculent plants exceedingly • scarce. Along the 8. 
the river seems to lie from 1000 to 120(1 feet above the level shore of the lake extends a low sandy beach, intersected 
of the sea. At the E. extremity of Lake Eric the range with rocks of limestone, rising 100 feet above the surface of 
taming tho boundary-line turns due E., and runs parallel the wuter. Thu navigation is dangerous in this part, owing 
tmLako Ontario; but here tho distance from the lake varies to there being no bay on the whole extent of tho coast, 
fi'oui 60 to 70 miles, ami tho average elevation of (he roiui- Islands only occur along the N. shore and towards each ex- 
trv is estimated n«, rather more than 1400 feet above the sea. trernity of the lake. The largest, called Isle Royal, is said 
This range, which up to 75’ W. long, continues in that to be 100 miles in length by 40 in breadth, buf’ori pur 
direction, E. of that meridian turns to the 8. and joins the maps it has not half these dimensions. Tho waters accu- 
Catskill Mountains on the hanks of the Hudson (near 42° undated in Lake .Superior are carried off by a river issuing 
N. hit.). Dotwoen the most N.E. extremity of this ridge of at its most eastern ungle, called St. Mary's River dr Strait, 
high land and another ridge which begins near 74’ W. long. About, 12 or 15 miles from the lake it forms the rapids of 
and 43° 20' N. lat. on the S. shores of Lake St. George, the St. Mary, which arc produced by a great nuu». of' water 
edge of the basin of tho St. Lawrence is not formed by a forcing its way through a confined channel. The rapids 
ridge, but by a nearly llat country, which is not mure than nro nearly two miles long, and have altogether a,fall of 
500 feet above (he level of the sea. Through this break 22.;, feet perpendicular height. Canoes sometime*-Venture 
the Great Erie canal in tho State of York lias been cm. lo descend tho rapids, hut they are generally avoided by 
[Nuvv York.] From the S. corner of Lake St. Georg; the a portage about two miles long, which connects tho na- 
t-dgo of tho St. Lawrence basin runs first N. by E„ hut vigable parts of the river. As far as tho falls tho river runs 
havingApproached to the distance of 70 miles from the hanks E., but below them it turns to the S.E.jfland dividing into 
of the river, it turns N.E., and runs parallel to its course up several channels encloses numerous islands, of which the 
to 7(F 2IJjlyW. long., where it follows the mountain ridge most, considerable are Sugar Island, St. Joseph, and Drum- 
whieh extends from tho origin of St. John's River northward moral; the two former belong to Canada, and th* latter to 
till it approaches within 20 miles of the St. Lawrence. This tho United States. This part of the river is navigable tor 
distance it maintains on an average tip to Cape Rozier, at boats and sailing-vessels of six feet draught. Above the 
tlio mouth of the wide oestuary of the river. The high land Island of Drummond tlio river widens, and soon enters 
forming tho edge of its liasin east of Lake George is pro- Lake Huron, alter a course of abovo 40 miles,’ in which it 
hablyTtovor less than 1500 feet above the level of tide- falls 32 feet, tho rapids included. 

water. Lake Huron is only second to Lake Superior in extent, 

Tho whole basin of tho St. Lawrence is calculated liv its greatest length in a curved line between,'Mary's 

Darby to contain 537,000 square miles, of winch Strait and its outlet being above 240 miles. From S. to N. 

The upper basin, or that of Lako Superior, con- it is 1 85 miles. Its extreme breadth, which lies nearly 

tains .... 00,000 tV.N.W. and K.S.E. is about 220 miles; its circuit-exceeds 

The middle basin, terminating at tlie great falls I (iiio miles. The surface is 505 feel above high yftiter 

of the Niagara . . . . 160,000 the Atlantic; and its greatest depth exceeds 450 feet. 

The lower basin, to the mouth of the St. Law- is divided mto two unequal portions by a scries qf islands, 

rence ..... 287,000 called Miinitouhn Islands, and by npeninsul®called Cabot's 

- Head. The Manilmiliri Islands begin on the E. of. Drum - 

537,000 niimd’s Island in the very mouth of St. Mary’sftivor, and 

Of this :i■%( about 140,000 square miles ore covered with extend K. with an inclination to the S. for 120 miles. One 
water, not including in the calculation tho smaller hikes, of them. Great Manitoulin, is upwards of seventy-two miles 
and taking into the account only tho five larger and (lie long, and varies in breadth from three to twenty-three miles, 
St. Lawrence, with its wide rostuary. being -uiguliuly indented by inlets aiitoovitw which give it 

Lake Superior covers . . . 43.000 sq.m. a very irregular and broken outline. Its manie is derived 

Lake Huron ..... 10,500 from the language of the Indians, who consider it as the 

Lake Michigan 13.500 dwelling of the Great Spirit, or ‘ Manitou.' Those islands 

Lake Erie 10,000 are divided from Gape Hurd, (lie northern I'Xtrdtnity offflio^ 

Lake On no . 12,600 peninsula of Cabot's Head, by a strait about ten iriiics 

River 8t .uwrcnce, and its wide tostuary 52,500 wide, which contain* a few small rocky islands/ Cabots 

Head projects from the S. shores of the lake, about fifty 
140,000 miles into the lake, with an average width of twelve miles. 

According to this calculation, there remain 386,000 That portion of the lake, which is thus separated from its 
square miles, of which about 270,000 square miles belong main body, is called Georgian Bay, and measures in length 
to Canada, and 08,000 square miles are included m the f:om the most S. point of Natawasauga Bay to St. Mary's 
United Slates of America Strait about 225 miles. Its S. portion E. of Cabot's Head 

- Lake Superior, the true source of the St. Lawrence, is has an average width of fifty miles, and lies fj.S.E. and. 
the greatest fresh water lake on the globe, measuring on a N.N.VV.; but between the Maiiitoulin Islands a® the N. 
curved line drawn through the centre more than 400 miles shores of the lake it does not exceed seven or eight miles, 
in length; its extreme breadth is 175 miles, and its cir- and sometimes contracts to three. At Natawasauga Bay 
rumfercncc, following the sinuosities of the coast, about the shores are high, but the lake is free from rocks. Farther 
1740 miles. Its surface, according to a rough calculation, N. the shores are much indented, and fringed by u mul- 
is above 43,000 square milos, or about 7000 miles less than tilude of small islands and recks. The main body of Lake* 
England. Its surface is 627 feet above tile tide water in the Huron contains very few tekinds,,an4,ts generally of great 
Atlantic; but its greatest depth descends below it, being depth, The shores of Lake Huron, opposite the Maui- 
792 feet. When its surface is agitated by storms it re- ton)in Islands, are elevated and broken, eSmSally between 
sembles tho ocean. It is subject to a considerable rise at 81° and 82° W. long., where there is a bald ridge of hills, 
the time of the Hpring-freshcs, especially after a rigorous called Cloche Mountains, cXtendjng about forty miles along - 
winter. The height* which enclose its basin are at some tlio coast, and exhibiting distinctly three or (ou^ieVtiieS • 
places 50 or even 70 miles distant, in others they approach summit*.'. 1 Farther to the S E* clay cliffs, rollwFStoijfilBy' 
near and form the very margin of the lake. qThe rivers abrup|.jpcks, and woody slopes of various eIevaff^,i$roBi 
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f constitute the- shores as for as Cabot, 4 * J 6! 


he-gltt. 

height,^ 

inlet, 

wide. 


i peninsula exhibits nearly the same character; 
ry aliove those heights is supposed to be of 
tty. From Cabot's Head to the outlet of the 
(Korea, .are in general low, or of very moderate 
'll? W. shores of tho lake do not rise to a great, 

' forth' nearly in the middle a deep and wide 
Jiaw Bay, which is sixty miles long by twenty 
hong the rivers falling into hake Huron three 
are remuJfSaUle—l-the Francis, the outlet of Lake Nipissifig. 
the Muskdfck, the outlet of tho lake of that name, und tho 
Severn, which Issues from Lake Simcoe. 

|At its N.\V. extremity this lake is united to Lake Mi- 
cnigun by tho strait of Machillimaktnae, which t is only six 
■'miles long and eight wide. Lake Michigan is hearly SCO 
miles long, with an average width of seventy-live, anil very 
'deep.. It* form is elliptical and regular, except a break in 
its \V. coast, which forms tho Green Bay, and is said to 
extend 10ft miles parallel to tho lake, and another inferior 
bay onj.be opposite side, called Grand Traverse Bay. Its 
shore* are everywhere of a moderato height. This lake is 
entirely surrounded by the territories of the United States. 

Tte »ver St. Clmr issues from the S. point of Lake 
Huron,’ .wjtft runs thirty miles between moderately high 
banks, dm’ it expands into Lake St. (hair, which is 
alimiles in diameter, and shallow,Jmt has suffi¬ 
cient depth in its channel to admit steam boats and 
Sehikmew ; and the same is the case with the river St. Clair. 

Tho shm^s of the lake are low and level ; and it receives 
fiom the E, two considerable rivers, the Great Bear River 
or deck, and the Thames. Issuing fiotn the S.W. angle 
of Lake St. CMaicjsg.lt© river is called Detroit. It first runs 
W., and then bonus in a regular curve about due S. to its 
itillux into Lake Erie. Its length is twenty-nine miles, 
and it is.pavigablo for such vessels as are employed upon 
the lakhs;'being from seven to eight feet deep. At Am- 
bcrstlnirgh, near its mouth, is an excellent harbour. Tin : 
hanks of the, river are moderately elevated : the fall lie- j 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Erie is thiitv feet. I 

Lake Erie is 265 miles long, and 634 bread at, its centre: 
its circumference is computed at 658 miles; and its surlaee 
is 5U5 feel above sea. Its greatest depth is about 100 feet, 
with a rewij^bottoin. The navigation on tins lake has ra¬ 
pidly .increased since the Great Erie Canal in tho State of j nisi 
New York and the Welland Canal in Canada have been 1 larj 
jfenilod ;’bul several circumstances combine to lender it 
whines add dangerous. A constant, mid when calm, u very 
jicreentfbte'durrent runs down the lake, which, added to the 
prevalence. Of winds, retards the progress of vessels 

vhicltfeiirb proceeding W. j and their course is rendered still 
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p this distance it* waters fall sixty-six feet, 
osettnd fiftydme feet in. the spaed Of the half 
ipila immediately above the foils. so ‘hat the river is.navi¬ 
gable to-.flie village of Cliippowa. The Great Falls are 
formed where the nver suddenly turns tfttheN.N.E. Above 
the falls the banks of the river are very hltlo elevated abov e 
the water’s edge; b«t below tjm falls the current flows 
rapidly in a bed several UundredTeet deep, and walled in on 
both sides by perpendicular rocks, The’rajtaract consists of 
two falls, divided from one another by* small island, called 
Goat Island. Tho fall on the American side is 162 feet 
high, and 375 yards wide. The fall on the Canadian side 
is 700 yards wide, ami 140 feet high. The face'of Gent 
Island measures .330 yards. Tho whole breadth of the 


river at this point, is 1405 yards. Five miles lower down is 
a very strong eddy, called the Whirlpool; und five mbps 
below it. tiro river emerges from the rock-hounvl clttifn, 
and flows in a deep and geullo current between Banks 
of moderato elevation. At some very remote period, the 
fulls were probably much failher to the N., between the. 
Villages of Queenstown and Lovvietovvu, but the rocks have 
gradually given way to the continual friction of tiro rapid 
current, and receded to their present situation. As mure 
than one-third of the Niagara is not navigable, the naviga¬ 
tion of Erie and Ontario has been united by the Welland 
Canal. 

Lake Ontario extends nearly \V. and E, in an elliptical 
shape, measuring in length 172 miles, and in extrema 
width nearly sixty: its circuit is stated to be 407 miles ; tho 
dept h varies from throo lu filly fathoms, except in the centre, 
where it. sinks to 160 fathoms. Its surface is 234 del above 


jlto by several elongated points which stretch 
, shore into fhc lake. The most conspicuous 
are Point Pelee or South Foreland, Point uux Pms or 
l.aiplgmird, Long Point or North Foreland, and Point 
Abino. There is also a want of deep harbours, especially 
ou the low nrujjjbve^fiorthern shores. The S. shores be¬ 
longing to tiro United Status are also in general low, except 
between Cleqveland and the mouth of the river Huron, 
where the cUffs rise almost perpendicularly nearly sixty feet 
*boite wafer-level. This shore lias some harbours for 
blujfll vessels, such as tha mouth of the Cattaraugus, Prcs- 
qulite, amf the hays of Sandusky and Miamee. Tho small . 
islands at the W. end of the lake have also ill some places 
good anchorage and shelter for small vessels ; and on Cun¬ 
ningham's Island, which belongs to the United Stales, 
there is a fino harbour Halted Put-iu-Bay, which has twelve 
feet of water, and is well sheltered. The basin of this lake 
does not receive any great river, except at its W. and E. 
extremities. At its W. end it receives-the Detroit and the 
Minraee, Winch flow in the territories of the United States ; 
and at its B. end jihe Ouse or Grand River, whose mouth 
makes the best harbour on tho N. shore. 

The waters of Lake Erie descend to Ontario by the Nia- 
gara-River, vthieh commences at the extreme N.E. point of 
. Lake Erie, and runs,thirty-three miles and a half, measured 
along its course, in A general direction from 8. to N. Its 
breadth variesjflHatp4iatf a mile to one mile and more. It 
divides severer times into two branches, including somo 
htlqads ; of which the largest. Grand Isle, belong 1 — ‘ — 


j toNew 

'./Tori, contains 11,200 aerft. Below this island the river is 
ojfrlfcaile Wide, and turn* to the W„ in wtatah diree- 
tion it'.nwa to the Great Falls, three miles And ajwJLdis-1 impetuously . 

- taiht. These ca(^raots are twenty nuleadrom the begSBmin^ [ " " 4 
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the tidewater in llie AtUuuic,. Its shores rouniLlhu W. 
end arc of moderate height, but they rise higher IT of the 
town of York, where they assume a lofty clte^fter, but 
subside gi.dually as they approach the peninsula of Prince 
Edward. 'J'ho remainder el the Canada sido up U> the be¬ 
ginning of the nver Cataraqui is low, and in many places 
m.irshv. The southern slimes are, in general, low.or very 
luilc elevated, ami are destitute of harbours, except at the 
E etui of the lake, where there is a good hurttmir at 
Sachet,. The Canadian shores have m this respect the 
advantage, possessing two i :;tclient harbours for vessels of 
a middling sue at Y< rk and Kingston : tho Buy of Quintd 
affords at several pluses excellent anchorage. Two 
■ livers fall into the lake limn the !S., the Goiionscp and 
the O-vvegu or On.mdaga ; on the northern side tho Trent 
falls into the Buy of Quintr. There are seme small islands 
ut the E. cxtremitv : the largest is Wolfe Island, opposite 
Kingston, at the cltiiix of the Cataraqui or 8t. Lawrence, 
by which two channels are formed leading to the river; 
the northern channel is called ihc Kingston Channel, and 
the S. the Curleton Channel. 

The St. Lawrence issues from Lake Ontario by the 
two channels winch surround Wolfe Island, but in this 
part it has nut the name of St. Lawrence, winch is properly 
only applied to its course below Montreal, that above Mon¬ 
treal being called Cataraqui. The part of the nver imme¬ 
diately below Wolfo Island lias the appearance of a lake, 
Irom two to ten miles wide, with a very gentle current, It 
is studded with u multitude of small islands varying greatly 
in extent, stupe, and appearance, whence it is called tho 
Lake of the Thousand Islands, The number of these 
islands is J(>32. The lake extends to about 40 miles from 
Lake Ontario, when the channel gradually becomes nar¬ 
rower and the current impelceptilily increases, but con¬ 
tinues gentle down to Fort Wellington. Some miles below 
this place a series of rapids commences, which is aliqost 
uninterrupted to tho head of Lake St. Francis, immediately 
below *15“ N. lat. The greatest impediments to navigation 
occur between Johnston and Cornwall, -where the river in * 
33 miles falls 75 feet, and very violent rapids are formed 
by the heavy volume of the Waters. It is however navi¬ 
gated by boats or from six to fifteen tons, and six years ago 
it was stated that 10,600 tons were employed in this 
navigation. 

The lake* of St. Francis and St Louis, which follow, are 
only expansions of .t,he river. The former is 25 miles iong 
by' 54 where widest. Lake St. Louis, which is formed by tho - 
junction of the Utfawas or Ottuwa river with the Cataraqui, 
is 12 miles long and six broad at its greatest width. Between 
them lie,yhe Cascades, where tho great volume of .water is 
- ..-JtshedAPwards some rocks, and repelled by 
the’m, so tlhttrfarge round waves are formed* which produce 
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an apamb in tho waterfetTreseTnbling Jliat of.t»fe. Bifft. 
furious tempest. .&» avoid this >lan(roroo#j|!a|ai%» a>™® 
canal lias been mage across a-point of land neat' life Buts- 
son, 500 yards long, anti furnished with the necessary 
locks: it is called the Mililurv Canal. At the junction of 
the Ottawa and Lake St. Louis there lire four considerable 
islands formed bv the different channels of the river, Mon¬ 
treal, I*le Jesus,' Bizarre, and Poirot, of which Montreal, 
tb* largest, contain* the town of Montreal. Tho principal 
channel runs between the island of Montreal and the S. 
bank, first duo E. and afterwards nearly due N. Where 
it turn* to the K, there is a beautiful vapid, called Snull St. 
‘Lotus, which is Very dangerous and almost impassable fbr 
boats and vessels, on account of the great rapidity of tlio 
current, A canal has been cut through the S. K. part of 
the,island of Montreal, which is rather more than eight 
mSfejowg, extending from tho village of Upper Chine to 
Montreal. This canal, called La Chine, is us feet, wide at 
the surface, 2k at. the bottom, and 5 lent deep. The Sault 
St- Login is the last eonsideiaide impediment in the navi¬ 
gation of the St. Lawrence. 

TJBtiuph Montreal is 580 miles from the Calf of St. Law- 
reigHj, Vessels of fiOO tons get up to it with very little dilli- 
cully, '.Below Montreal the width of the live)'varies from 
three to four miles till it expands into Lake St. Peter, which 
is 25 miles long, ami above nine miles wide. Groups of 
islands cover about nine miles of its surface at its upper 
end. and farther (L.wn shoals stretch from both banks, which 
are low, Jur into the lake, so that only a narrow passage 
from 12 to Jk fee I deep is left in the middle. About If 
miles from the lower end of this lake, the St. Lawrence is 
joined by the river St. Maurice, near the town of Three 
'Rivers, inhere the tides are sometimes perceptible, though 
they are generally not much felt for several Hides farther 
down. Twee Rivers la 432 miles from the bead of the 
island of, Anticosti. 

Richelieu Rapid, the last in the St. Lawrencu, occurs 52 
miles below the Three Rivets. The bed of the river is here 
so much contracted and obstructed by rocks that it leaves 
only asyery narrow channel, in which at ebb tide a rapid is 
tjwncu that cannot be. passed without great care. But when 
^ie wean swell is at its height the rnpul disappears, ns the 
tides rise hero from 15 ty 20 foot. At Quebec the river is 
only 1314 v a ids wide, but it soon expands considerably, and 
continues increasing in breadth till it enters the Quit. At 
the mouth of the river Saguenay it is 18 miles across, and 
at Capo des Monts or Mont Pi "lee 23 miles; but hero the 
N. hank trends suddenly almost N., so that at the seven 
islands both banks are 73 miles apart. The distance he* 
tween Cape Rozicre and Mingan settlement on the Labrador 
shore is very near 105 Hides. This may bo considered as 
the embouchure of the St. Lawrence. I ts waters begin to 
he brackish 2ft Hides behnv Quebec, anil they are perfectly 
salt at Kittnouraska, 75 miles low or down. Several islands 
occur in the lower and with r course of tho river, of which 


f ro America, the rivers have their,:, fja jn latewhittfe 
in a plain of a nearly level surfaw, and art#twft«Lat 
:}y the same elevation above the level of the sffeok^j^ 
hat part of Canada to tho N. of the great^tS^Mro* 
river St- Lawrence may be divided into throe seotio#*. - The 
most western comprehends the country of LMwkottperior 
and the N. shores of Lake Huron, and is dividad afo ra that 
farther 15. by the range of mountains called La Ctapr, which 
commence opposite the E. extremity of GranddSfenitoulir, 
Island, and extend farther N. than they have feetnijfcxplored. 
This part of Canada is very little known, and opntmns no 
European settlement, except a few establishments for the 
fur-trade. It seems to be a table-land of considerable ele¬ 
vation. the surface of which is often slightly broken and 
covered with small hills, but in cplier pails spreads out in 
extensive levels. It is full of small fekos. and is traversed by 
a great number of small mors; in some places it is covered 
with extensive swamps. Being generally well weodod it is 
probably fertile. ■ , 

The middle section extends from the La Cloche moun¬ 
tains 15. to the Ottawa, and comprehends all the cointrjeg 
W. of that river, anil also tho peninsula which lies between 
tho lakes Huron, Ontario, and Erie, and terminates ft the 
rivers St. Clair and Detroit. It embraces, consequently, 
the whole of what is now called Upper Canada, and a 
small portion of Lower Canada, The surface of this section 
comprises a lublo-land of a somewhat uneven surface, two 
extensive terraces, and a level plain. 

The table-land comprehends the northern part of the 
country, and about half of the wlmlc ; its southern edge is 
marked on the W. by the ri.-o in the country between latkos 
Simeoe and Muskoka. Tin's acclivity continues eastward, 
at a distance of about 20 miles S. of 45^N. lat„ and may 
ho considered as icrmiiiating a little E. of tho meridian of 
77°. A line running duo N. near this meridian separates 
it from the country farther E. From tho shore!',of the 
Georgian Bay the country rises rapidly to a considerable 
height; that portion of the table-laud Is. of Lake Huron is 
750 feet above the lake, utid 1344 feet above thehsea. This 
lioight, or one somewhat lower, may ho considered as the 
average elevation of the table-fund. Its surface is probably 
not very irregular, except towards the hanks of t|ui Ottawa, 
where it is broken by extensive valleys, running jggallol to 
t ho river, anil considerably depressed below the Ajrfeeo of 
the tahlo-lund. About the middle of this elevated feomttry 
is a depression which contains numerous lakes, united by*' 
two rivers, of which one called Nesswabic runs Ni and uftoB* 
vi uiils E. anil joins the Ottawa, and the othpr, called Mus¬ 
koka, runs flist S. and then XV.; and afiur having Jrarersed 
the Trailing Lake and Luke Muskoka. and Titrated several 
inputs, empties itself into the Georgian Bay. 'Inwards tho 
N.W. boundary is Luko Nipissing, which is uhovir SO miles 
in diameter, and is 750 feet above the seu. From its S. 
cxtrennlv issues a river called Francis, which fcrms suveral 
rapids before it enters Lake Huron. As far as this table- 


the largost. is thefeland of Orleans, about 10 lodes below 
Quebec, which is about is miles long, 5 wide, and well 
cultivated. At tho mouth of the river is the large island ul' 
Anticosti. 

Jf wo eino.dor Lake Superior ue the true source of the 
St. Lawri’i o, tho course of the river is between 000 and 700 
miles sh.-.ii-r than that of the Mississippi, as the following 
table shown:— 

Lake Supci ior, along a curved line drawn through 
its centre . , , , 400 

Btr.iils of St. Mary . , . . 40 

Lake II uron, also along a curved line through its 
centre . , , , . 240 

River St. Clair * . » *30 

Lake St. Clair .... 30 

Detroit River , . . , ?9 

Lake Erie . . . . 230 

River Niagara . . , .33 

Lake Ontario .... 155 

St. Lawrence, up to Cape Roziere , , . 692 

1859 

Tho n piper branches of the rivers falling into the great 
lakes or tlte St. Luwroncaare said to be divided from tiros a 
felling into Hudson’s Bey by the chain celled the Land's 
Height* bat we are little acquainted with that e*' the 
country, and it j« not ynprobaplc that.it raey Uua'feut that 

no *«oh chnitvntdfttSf -end that bwfeM iu wp parti of 


laud has been explored it appears to Ml uMjprally covered 
with forests of hard wood, and to have a fertile soil It is 
still entirely in possession of tho native tribes, amppg which 
the Miwissagua are tho most numerous. 

The Ottawa, which bounds this country on tHlIlA isfties 
from Lake Temtsmmimg, hut its remote*'- bcanines jjjte 
nearly 100 miles beyond that lake. Its upper'course is 
only visited by traders in fur and timber. The first Euro¬ 
pean settlement is ot Lake AUumettes, not fur from the 
place where the Nesawaoic enter* tho l#ko. In this pert the 
Ottawa, divided into two channels^ surround* an island, 
called Black River Island, which, is pliant 16 miles long, 
by an average breadth of four, Thfe upper course of this 
river consists only of a series of lake*, connected by short 
channels, which always exhibit rapid* or fell*, Farthyr dowu 
is the Grand Qalumot Island, which « about go wiles long, 
and 7 miles in its greatest width, Both tb# channel* fedjjoh 
enclose it are full of rapid*. Af the lake 13#* Chat# the 
Ottawa is joined by the Madawseka, which descend* from 
the table-lapd by a course ubot&llH) miles, Lake 
Chaudidre is 18 raifes low* *dtl» aUfeXtrsm# Uraadtl) of 
6 miles; at the fewerand #? this la«#fe^gfpwic# the f*Hs 
called Chttudiferes, or k#U%* front tWr fotm.Tho principal 
of which is eh feet high. Befew these ;, Ittawai# 
p&vigaUto for sfe*»4»ats fe Granyillo, a distunae, <*f iMy 
miles; and in this part of its mm tho ba»k» 
ahtah w fyg m ~— u: ~ L . subside w mob tfot tbs 
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, a Wi'.. OrenvINe J» the rapid eallwFIrffef 
It‘Point F< ne theiOttiWa gradually begins Wo 

a lake, culled; Lake Two Mountains, wfcjgji 
•Lawrence where it Forms the lake St. Ltiuls, 
lotitreal. To avoid the rapids between Grenville 
ako Two Mountains some cuts have been made 
privef on its N, bank, which are called Grenville 
key’ have the same dimensions as the canal La 
rhu# the Ottawa it Oavlgttted up to Bytown snd 
‘the Chadtjilra Falls, a distanco of above 1 BO miles. The 
eourse of thtfOKawa from Lake Temiscatiiing to Lake Two 
Mountains is about 350 miles. 

The country bounded by tlie lower course of the Ottawa 
and the Cataraqui rises with gentle acclivities in the form 
of terraces from the bonks of both rivers. Iti the E. dis¬ 
tricts the highest land extends at no great distance from the 
, Catar&qui; but N. of tbe Lake of the Thousand Islands it 
, turns to the W.; and continues in that direction till it joins 
the*table-land, near 77° VV. long. This ridgo is probably 
not jupro than 7 00 feet above the sea; it is lowest at its 
western extremity, where it occupies a greater space, and 
eDeitp.es a number of lakes, the greatest of which are the 
Rfdriiu Olid Mississippi lakes. Some portions of this 
country 8%(marshy, but in general the soil is fertile, and 
agriculture is rapidly advancing. 

Thb comparatively smull elevation of the western districts 
has suggested the formation of a canal between Luke On¬ 
tario and the Ottawa. This canal is called the Hnleitu 
Canal, from its passing through the lake of that name: it 
is 135 miles tong, beginning at Kingston on the shores'of 
Lake Ontario, and terminating at the toot of tho Olfaudiero 
Falls. Lake Rkjfeau, which is about 24 miles long, and 
0 miles w ide on a» average, is tho summit-level of the eanai, 
from which it'descends 283 feet to the Ottawa river, and 
154 fbekfo Lake Ontario. On the N. solo of Khlouu Lake 
tire .iB’fh’cks, and Oil tho S. side 17. Tho locks are 142 
feet in length, by S3 in width, tho depth being 5 feet, so 
that sloops and steam-boats from 3 00 to 123 tons can 
navigate the canal. 

The country between the table-land and Lake Ontario 
forms, two distinct terraces, which extend IVom E. to VV.: 
tlvey aspfejKjdod from one another by a ridge of lulls, which 
,.h(igin^BSkti 77° and 78° W. long., near the VV. end of 
Jjpae, Quinte, about 8 or ft miles from the shores of 

‘T.'iffce-C liltario, and run VV. nearly m a straight lino, under 
,khe parallel of 44°, As they proceed farther VV. they are 
Tiu tuer ftoiw tlis lake, so that opposite tho town of York the 
plain along the shores of tho lake is 24 miles witlo, ami 
where tile tjfga terminates, near 80° W. lat., it is still 
Wider. Between this ridge and tho S. edge of the table¬ 
land iiji tile upper terrace, which is mucii larger. At 
the E. extremity it extends to tho shores of tho Bay of 
Qnintc, fcnd farther W. the southern range remain* always 
about SO mites distant from tho $. edge of the table-land ; 
its length is about 150 mile*. Both tenants are divided 
from tho low, pl.mS, which extends farther VV. between 
the lakes of Huron and Erie, by a ridge of hills which 
begins on the N. on the shores of Natawasauga Bay, and 
runs Sjbp the W. end of Lake Ontario, where it forms the 
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rtfHeights, and continues along the shores of Bur- 
8 t?f, ami the 8. side of Lake Ontario, at a distance 
not exceeding from 4 to 8 miles. Near Queen’s-toWn it 
roaches the Niagara river, where it forma the groat fulls. 
It continue* in an B. direction through the State of New 
York to Lockport, where it is about 12 miles from Lake Erie. 
It afterwards crosses the Great Eric Canal, runs parallel to 
it, and subsides at Rochester, on the Genessee river. 

The northern and’ larger of the terraces seems to rise 
gradually from E. to W. I& ite western district is Lake 
Simcoo, whose Surface covers 800 square ttlilee, tad it at 
least 100 feet above Lake Huron, and 468 above Lake 
Ontario. From its N. shore issues a considerable river, 
called the Severn, which empties itself into an Inlet of take 
Huron, called Gloucester Bay. The country between take 
Simcoe and ilaHerf. Lake,-which lies fltrther E„ probably 
rises nearly 800^ tiretabcrve the level of the sea. Balsam 
Lake roMWirtfcriver-which descends in a S.W. direction 
front the Wole-Uml, but is Very little known. The lake 
way be oonsideiwd as tire toe res of the river Trent; which 
running El unites the J3hket Stargeta, Pidgeaft. Bbomehg, 
ShibautheB,' and Trow, all ef whtah He on the northern 
• border of the tetiaMi as&extenS ewteral lniles from 
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windings 6., and reaches Rid 



sjakft t which is 23 miles long, and, ... . 

, mss S.\V. tlnd-NK., and only IS miles from 
trio. The Trout Heaves the lake at its N.E. ex¬ 
tremity, and continues in that direction fbr ucout 30 miles, 
when it tarns K.. and soon afterward* S.W. It changes 
again its course to the E., and afterwards to tlie S., r fill Jt 
falls into the Hay of QukitA. It is statod that this Brief is 
navigable for boats in all its extent, which Is swnewhat 
surprising, as its source is more than 430 feet above its 
month, and its course in a straight line 1 tails short of 100 
miles, und measured along it* windings cannot exceed 
300 miles. The execution of the projected water-com¬ 
munication between ilia lakes Ontario jam! Huron, hy 
means of this river and Lake Simcoo, is rendered difficult 
by the numerous rapids of the Severn. 

Tho Bay of Quint5., into which tho Trent foils, Jrf only „ 
long, irregular; and winding lake, divided from Ontatifeby 
the peninsula of Prince Edwind. Its length, tmkjSured 
along its windings, is near 50 miles, a ml iis breadth’varies 
from f> to 12. Trie isthmus by which it is divided from thw 
luke, is, at its VV. extremity, only 3 furlongs wide. The 
peninsula of Prince Edward is indented on every side by 
numerous small bays and coves, ottering anchorage .and 
shelter for such vessels us uavigntu thu lakes. 

Tho soil of the upper terrnec, so far us it is known. is fertile, 
und contains very few sterile tracts, except seicrul swamps 
of model ole extent. The whole is still covered with wood 
and high forest trees, the European settlements ticing few, 
and ut grout distance* from ono another. Iron ore is abun¬ 
dant, and begins to lie worked. 

The south, rn ami more narrow terrace, which terminates 
in rather a high shore on l.tiltc Ontario, arid extends be¬ 
tween tho peninsula of Print*' Edward und Duritiigton, is 


the excep- 
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rather level, and in general extremely fertile, will 
lion of a sandy plain between Ontario and tlie 
the W. of Darlington the soil along the lake is of ta inferior 
quality. Though tho number of Europium settlejtiects is 
rather considerable in this district, at least m comparison 
with those farther N. ami VV., liv far the large' portion of 
its surface is still covered with wood. 0 t *k. 

Tlie plain of Upper Cuuuda comprehends tlie penw, 
sula which extends between the Lakes Eno find HuroilF 
nearly in tlie form of an equilateral triangle, whoso base is 
formed by a line drawn front Fort Erie, on tho inlet of the 
river Niagara, to Cape Hurd, the N. extremity of Ciilmt’x 
Head, a distanoo of 216 miles. Another line, cutting it nt 
a right angle and striking Detroit rivor nt Amherstburg, 
is about 123 miles long. All tins tract, which contnins about 
20,(700 square miles, is level, or slightly undulating, except 
on its K. ride, where it borders on tbe bills wlmdi separate 
it. from tbe terraces. About the souieos or the Thames in¬ 
deed it appears to contain some rising ground, tlie upper 
plain of which is a kind of swamp or mo#. The whole 
tract is an alluvial soil of great fertility, containing neither 
stones nor gravel. Most of it is covered with largo forests 
of maple, beech, oak, basswood, nsh, elm, hickory, vvullmit, 
butternut, chestnut, cherry, bitch, cedar, and pine. In the 
midst of these woods, ami sometimes on the bank* of the 
rivers, there are prairies, or natural meadows, of no gfcat 
extent, generally covering only a lew IlnuiHitnd acres, and 
containing on them small clumps of lolly pines, white oak, 
and poplar, scnltered here and there, The largest of these 
prairies are in the neighbourhood of Long Point and tho 
rivers Thames ami Ouse. 

Tho largest river of this plain is tho Thames, whose 
gourdes are in the great swamp which occupies the centre of 
tho country. Its upper course is N. und S ., us tar as lLoti- 
don, whence its general direction is 8,VV, It discharges 
itself into Lake 8t. Clair, alter a winding coarse of nearly 
160 miles. It is navigable far vessels us fbr as Chatham, 
IS miles from it*mouth.-and tor boats nearly to its source j 
but it has a bar at its entrance. 

Tho Ouse, or Grand River, rises in the litlls 8. of Natdwe* 
gauge bay, about 30 miles from it, and runs with a very " bid¬ 
ing course, first about T& ct 80 miles 8. and then nearly the 
same distance 8.E. till it fells into Lake Erie at Sherbrooke* 
It Eos mare Wttfox than the Thames, ami is 900, y ards wide 
at it* mouth, bat tkl bar m«S» ft* entrance bus only eight 
feet Of #*tet* oil it. NorirrtheteM it forms one of the bekt 
harbeure on tbe Nf'iUore of take Erie. Tbe river « navi- 
ittdeapotu 25 raile* from iw mouth, for schooners, and ceft- 
•IdehtW* fertfeer uralbr large beats.,.' 

The,VMfflfed, orbghmpeway, whfeltri*»beMreeh tho W.. 
end of Xtslfe Qntatio aud the banks ol the Ouse, runs E, and 
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extending N.K. from Capa -Tt Atenj» almost 
(rely unknown, ex^wt tkaiVallejWf.jhe river Sftftveqfif* 
eeowst'Jia* a ibrbidrliBgfppeafiuice. From Cjf^Spx* 


falls.intd'tiie river Niagara, .nearly tlrr«* niilca ahovo tha, 
great mils. For mote than 25 miles worn ; itr mouth its 
depth varies betw§sj^9 awl UMcet. it has givenTbMiume 


depth varies betw§^ 9 and 15 Jeet. It tuts givenl&Miunie "Jjp. coast has a forbidding IppeaWtice. From Cjfdgpr- 
to the canal whienemiteH the Itakcs Erie and Ontario. . u .JUxt the rjdge eontiuues unbroken, except by-tJKS oeii* of. 

The Welland canal begins in the Ouse, about two miles rivers awl rivulets, until it lowers 15 or 18 miles below the 
above its mouth, awl crosses an extensive marsh, called mouth of the Saguenay. It rises from the water-edge, with 
"Wehiileet marsh ; it is then raised by seven lucks to the level a steep ascent to an average height of 300 or in 

of Welland river, in whose bed it eontiuues fur It) miles. It some places 2000 feet. Farther down it suhsnxpt in Op- 

then descends by 32 locks in succession, from the summit of prouehmg the Bergeronnes, awl sinks to a roouftiate ele- 

the Queenstown heights to their base. The canul is 42 v alien at Portueuf, about 40 miles below the tnoytli of that 
miles long. 1C between the Ouse it in 1 Welland, 10 along the Saguenay. But towards Pointe des Monts the banks rise 
"Welland, and lfi from this river to Ltiko Ontario. It is it, again, and continuo at a great elevation to the boundary of 

feet wide at the surface, 20 at the bottom, and 8i feet deep. Labrador. The. interior is only known by the information 

The chambers of the locks are 100 feet in length by 22 in obtained from the natives, who describe it as consisting 


breadth, so that vessels of 123 tons can p;i-s through, which 
is. above the average tonnage of the trading vessels on th 


of rocky cliffs and rugged hills of inconsiderable elevation, 
lispersod over barren plains, and with thick forests studded 


lakes. Thtjcanal mav ulso he entered by the rivers Niagaia i with crooked anil stunted pines, birch, firs, and o4dar, 
arwlQhippewuv, tin) Niagara being navigable to the mouth Small lakes and swamps abound over the whole tract. 


of t«^Cliippew,iy. 

, Lower Cxnadx comprcliewls, on the N. of the St. Law* 
ico river, the countnes E. and N. of the Ottawa, with a 
small disniet lying 12. ol ns mouth, and on the S. tliuso ex¬ 
tending from llie parallel of 4fl to Cape Chispe. We 
shall ntst describe tlie countiv N. of the St. Lawrence. 

Aboat 30 miles below Quebec is Cape Toriueut, in tl 
neighbourhood of wlneh a uwiintain rises to the height of 
1 istJtJ feet above the sea. A hue drawn lion) this point ol 


Uhe Saguenay issues from Lake St, John, which covers 
about 310 square miles and receives several large rfvoi% of 
which the Wuitshiian and the Assuaptnoussuin are tbjfmost 
considerable, hut their course is very imperfectly known. 
Around Lake St.John arc some tracts of cultivable 1ft ml. 
Two riveis is<uo from the E. part, of the lake, called the 
Grande and Petite Discharge, and unite after* a. course of 
about 40 or 30 miles, forming an island 38 miles long 
llh an average bioadth of 17. After their junction the 


right angles to the river divides the northern countries into river is called Saguenay, and runs noarly 100 miles to its 
two portions, which ate different m features and ehaiacter. mouth near Tadoussae. This river is bounded by banks of 
Between the mouth of the Ottawa mid Cape. Torment | great elevation, formed of rucks rising from 200 to 1000 feet 
llu> hanks of the St. Lawrence are low, or of very m ule ate in height. Its current is very quick, though its depth is 
elevation, ns far us .Richelieu Rapid, 32 miles below Throo gicat: it is miviguhlo for vessels of any size lor-about 70 
Kiveis ; but from this point they begot tori.so and assumoa miles to Ila-luiBay, which is a good harbour. The tide 
bold character, which continues increasing to Capo Dm- ascends to the union of the two Discharges, and rises about 
loond, on which Quebec stands, and still more towards Cape 15 feet. The mass of vvuter which is brought down by this 
Torment. ' "Where the banks are low, the adjacent, couuliy river excites the surprise of every one who sees it 
from 5 to 15 miles inland is level, or uses gradually lo In the south section of Lower Canada there "is a 
slightly elevated terraces. Beyond this level the country rnmnitain-rangc at the sources of the Connecticut river, on 
n»«S ill moderate lulls with gentle slopes: the width of ibis the lionndaiy line between Canada and the"United 1 Slates, 
tract varies as the range of lulls behind it approaches nearer which runs m an K.N.E. direction to the origin of the St. 
or rqcaflcs farther. This range begins on the hunks of the John river. Here it divides into two chains: one tuns nearly 
Ottawa near Grenville and runs near! v parallel to the St. I due 15. and ihv ides the waters falling into St. John fronvtliose 


Lawrence in a N.E. dneetion, leaving between il and the 
lignks of the St. Lawrence a tract from 20 to 40 null's wide. 
In the parallel of Quebec it turns E. and coveis the cmmtrv 
nhout that town vviLh numerous lulls, which are divided 
from one another by fine valleys. Tims the country assumes 
a different aspect in those districts where I lie bunks of the 
river begin to be lngh and bold. The soil of this tract along 
the river is generally good, but thole are some districts 
where it is of inferior quality, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Three Rivers. Il is stud however that it improves 
farther inland, mid of late years settlements have been 
formed at greater distances from the banks of the Si. Law¬ 
rence. This country, though comparatively thinly inhabited, 
is more populous than Upper Canada, 

The country behind tbo range of mountains lias only 
been explored along the course of a few rivers. It appears 
to contain very few tracts fit for agriculture in the narrow 
river vallov s. The intervening spaces arc occupied by 
ranges of high and bare rocks which contain numerous 
small hikes and swamps. The trees winch cover a part of 
its surface do not exhibit a vigorous vegetation. 

The larger livers have their origin to the W.of the moun¬ 
tain-range, break through it, and fall into the .St. Lawrence. 
Those which join it to the S. of the Richelieu Rapid are na¬ 
vigable for 20 miles and upwards from their mouth, hut are 
obstructed by rapids and cataracts higher up. The rivers 
which discharge themselvus into the St. Lawrence N. of 
Richelieu Rapid are too rapid to be navigated; they ure 
used in tha spring to lloat down the timber to the mills situ¬ 
ated near their mouth. This is particularly the case in thu 
country about Quebec, windy is considerably elevated above 
the level of tho St. Luwreuce. 

The largest of those rivers is the St. Maurice, whose upper 
branches rise far in the interior behind the mountain-range. 
They are three in number and each of them passes through 
a considerable number of large lakes. They unite near 48° 
N. lat„ from which point the river runs in a S.E. direction 
with numerous bends to it: mouth near Three Rivera, a 
course of above 150 miles. It is navigable to La Tuque, 
about loo miles from it# mouth,but there are some rapids 
wjuuch must be avoided by sbow'-porteges, £he depth pf 
liver it incM*d«Q$>W „ *>"^ , 7 
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How mg to the Kennebec and Penobscot in Manic,, and ter¬ 
minates at a short distance from the banks of tkfC&t. John 
rnirwith Mars’IIill. The other ridge runs nearly due 
N. till it approaches the St. Lawrence river within, al>nut 
20 miles, lr then turns N.E. and continues in that direc¬ 
tion paiallel to the river, its rocky heights often advancing 
to the very edge of the water. Its width up lo 69° W,'long, 
tuny be about 20 miles, but to the Ii. of Lake Tetoiscouata 
it grows wider till it occupies nearly tho whole of tho penin¬ 
sula of Caspe, towards its termination ill the capps Rosier© 
and Gaspd. By these mounlain-ranges the country is di¬ 
vided into three regions, one lying to the W.of the moun¬ 
tain-range which runs N., and the second forming the nar¬ 
row tract along tho St. Lawrence, ancLtlie thud compre¬ 
hending the basin of the St. John river. 

The western districts of the first region form an almost 
level plain, on which, at considerable distances, a few 
isolated mountains rise abruptly above the surface. Tho 
summit of Rouville Hill is 1100 feet above theiai’iFof the 
St. Lawrence. This Hat country extends almost to trie river 
St. Francis. But toward the S. tho surface begins to swell 
gradually into ridges, becomes progressively more hilly, till 
it assumes a mountainous character towards tho lakes of 
Momphrarnngog and St. Francis. The districts E. of St. 
Francis river have a hilly and broken surface of moderate 
elevation. The banks of the St. Lawrence are low, and 
pai tly marshy, especially so on the shores of Lake St. Peter; 
but lower down they gradually begin to rise, and at tho 
mouth of the Chaudiero they are high and bold, and con¬ 
tinue so to Point Levy, opposite Quebec. The western 
level districts have the best soil in Lower Canada, irora 
which wheat is exported to Great Britain. This is pro¬ 
bably tho most populous and beat cultivated partof Canada, 
Between the St. Frnncis.und th*.Chaudidrp, the soil varies 
very much in fertility, and large. portions of it are still 
covered with forests. Tho Qpurae of the risfcttfwhich drain 
this country is less broken and rapid than on tlie.horth side 
of the St, Lawrence, arid most of theta may be navigated 
by boats sfid canoes, though in several of them the'navi¬ 
gation hi interrupted bv rajjids. Tho most important ard 
the Chambly, St,.Franco!; and Chaudiero. . ; „ ; „ 

The Chomhiy, also called, Richelieu, St. John, St, Louis, 
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*»d S«reL the KstKasUef the rivers of Low* .«te*» ! ft«wnte, valleys, and low 1 tr*.™,„ w - 

-^'-Mpnjnto tile *%,ftieRjte frOm the S., rises in Lakjt **m rivefsdji Tfetf’WOst elevated district* aro contiguous t<> 
Pfifwwr York, «h lakTis united by a short passage* the V 4," , ’"t ' Maine, "where a considerable number 

tg Lakw Champlain. Issuing' from Lake Champlain, tftwj of high ridges and summits occur, hut the absolute height 
. . of hone of theirt has Vet been determined. Ity tho districts 
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Chambly is n wide river, hut it grows gradually narrower as 
it proceeds N., so that at its mouth it is only 230 yards 
broadi, whljg near Lake Champlain its width exceeds looo 
yards. 3§be upper course is rather violent, and at some 
places broken by rapids; lower down, its current is regular 
.and gentle. ’It is navigable for decked vessels 12 or 14 
miles from its rihiuth, and to Lake Champlain for boats and 
canoes. From St. John there is a ship navigation to the 
in Lake Champlain. By this river the produce of 
’ the state of New York contiguous lo Lake Cham- 
i brought to Montreal. At the mouth is the town of 
, n Henry, or Sorcl. The course of tho Chambly in 
Canaajt is nhove 80 miles. 

The St. Francis rises in the lake of St. Francis, which is 
ahbut 18 or 20 miles long, and very irregular in breadth. 
The river issues from its W. side, and runs about 70 miles 
S W„ 4heio it turns to the N.W., and soon afterwards unites 
withtbe river Magog, (lowing from Lako Mempliratnagog. 
It cbhtintfes its course N.VV. to its junction with the 
St. Lawrence, a distance of nearly 80 miles. The number 
of rapids and falls render the navigation of this river diffi¬ 
cult and laborious; yet the trade upon it is considerable. 

The C.hnudidj'e rises in the lake of Mogantie, N.H. of the 
sources of the' Connecticut, and flows about half of its 
course N., apd the other half N.N.W. It is not navigable, 
owing to this rapids and falls following one another in quick 
succession.' About (bur miles from ils mouth are the cele¬ 
brated Cbaudiere Falls, which are 130 feet high, the breadth 
of the river not being more than as many feet. Few falls 
can be compared with those for picturesque beauty. The 
course of the river amounts to more than 100 miles. 

The country along tho St. Lawrence, below the month of 
the (Jhaudicre, rises from the banks of the liver in irregular 
ridges, with generally a steep ascent, anil attains a consi¬ 
derable elevation at the distance of 10, 18, and 20 miles 
from the river, it then forms a sort of table-land, which 
descends gently towards the river St. John. Though en¬ 
tirely covered with high lulls and mountains, it is neither 
so bold nor mountainous as the country on the opposite 
bank of Hie St. Lawrence. The high lmtiks of the St Law¬ 
rence oouiimio K. of Point Levy, hut they soon begin to 
lower, anil (or sonic extent are of model ate elevation. At 
St’. Anno they begin to rise in isolated cliff-, of considerable 
height, a, od‘continue m> to Kanumin-dci and St, Andrew s. 
Further down there is, close to the river, a steep ascent, 
varying between 130 and 200 lent; and tins elevation is 
still ebhtiderubly increased opposite Hie Island. From this 
part tcf'-Cttpe Roziere it maintains nearly the same height 
and character, except at a few places, where the rivers 
descend from tho adjacent mountains. It is not improbable 
that tho Spaniards," who me known to have visited the St. 
Lawrence before llig, English and French, on observing tho 
high banks between which the St. Lawrence rolls its waters 
to the ocean, in their astonishment may have compared it 
with a chasm or ravine, and hence called it Canada. 

A veryv stpall part of this country is fit, for cultivation, 
though Tft soine of the valleys formed by the small rivers 
which descend to the St. Lawrence there is a good soil. In 
some tracts there are largo forests, but the number of timber- 
trees is comparatively small, except in a few of the larger 
valleys. The population of this country is inconsiderable. 

The peninsula of Gaspd, extending between the mouth 
of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Chaleurs, was formerly 
thought to be traversed in tho micldlo by a range of moun¬ 
tains terminating at Cape Roziere; but it has been found to 
contain an elevated valley, skirted by two ranges of high 
hills, which extend at a short distance from tho St. Law¬ 
rence and the Ristigouche river and the Bay of Chaleurs. 
In the valley there is a series of lakes, which send out 
rivers, that Aut this ranges and fall into the St. Lawrence 
or (he Bay of Chaleurs. The settlements in this country 
arc few and situated.Wpngtftg Bay of Chaleurs, the banks 
of the St. LaWtptfee' bcingihearly uninhabited. The inha¬ 
bitants gaits n(w livelihood W fishing and Cultivating a 
few spots. < ' 

That portion or Xower CattiSJa which does not lie within 
the basin of (he’St. Lawfehco river, but is drained by tfca 
St. John and’ its tributaries, is in iW lowest parts probably 
several hundred feet above the tevel of these®. . Its surface 
is very uneven', ctftWistitig of a ccntjpuai suCcessioh efridges, 


N. of St. John’s river the hills aro neither so high nor so 
stoop as on the S., and the proportion of level land seMths 
to be greater. Tho soil in the river bottoms and in the 
valleys is covered with trees of vigorous growth. This 
country, like every part of Canada, is watered by numerous 
streams, all of which flow into the St. John river. 

The St. John river lias three upper branches, which lio 
between 46° and 47" N. lab, and W. of 7 0° W. tong.. and 
all unite near that meridian. The. St.John, or, as it is hero 
called, tho Wallnostooek, runs for a great distance N.B. 
parallel to tho St. Lawrence, and between .30 and 40 miles 
from it. By degrees it declines to the K., and is bore joijfttl 
by three largo, rivers, the Allagash running from the Jx, 
and the St. Francis and the Mudawaska, both dcsec Smug 
from the N. After its confluence with The Madawnska, it, 
turns to tho S K., and afler having entered tiie British* 
colony of Now Brunswick, it runs for more than 80 miles 
within that province in a S. course. Having passed tho 
S. of IG", it again turns to the E. and flows 80 nulcs in that 
direction, when it again turns £>., and after a course of about 
fit) miles, falls into Fumly Bay with a wido rostuarv. Its 
course within New Brunswick is above 230 miles, and nearly 
as much belongs to Canada. Though descending from an 
elevated country, this river is more navigable thun tho 
others which drain Canada, the lower course of tho St. Law¬ 
rence excepted. The upper part of its course, though not 
very deep, and in many parts rapid, is not broken by falls or 
1 -apuls. Near the mouth of the Madawnska aro tho little 
falls, and at. its entrance into New Brunswick the groat 
falls, which are 73 feet in perpendicular height. Between 
them the navigation is easy and practicable for steam-boats. 
Below the great, falls some rapuls occur, but they do (Bpt 
apjicnr to bo so strong as lo interrupt navigation. Vessels 
of from 30 to 100 tons ascend from the sea to Fredericton, 
about, ltd) miles from the mouth. 

The whole of the country drained by the St. John it 
claimed by (ho American government according to the Vague 
expressions in the treaty of 1 783, by winch the boundary- 
line between the United States and Great Britain was do- 
terminod. Tho award given by the king of the Netherlands 
as mediator has not been adopted by either party. Mean¬ 
while English settlements have been formed on both banks 
of the St. John up to its confluence with the Mudawaska, 
and along the banks of the last-mentioned river, and of the 
lake of Teruiseouata, which is the largest in tins portion of 
Canada, extending in length 22 miles, and varying in 
breadth from ^ to 2' miles. Tho road by which Canada 
communicates with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by 
land, passes through those settlements. 

The more inhabited parts of Canada lie between 42° and 
48° N. Lit., but the climate resembles that of the north of 
Germany and the centre of Russia. The greatest,part of the 
country is covered with snow from two to four or even five 
months, and most of the rivers with ice for nearly the same 
time. Tho frost is sometimes so intense that the thermometer 
descends to 20° below zero of Fahrenheit, and even more. 
The heat in summer is very great; the thermometer rises 
every year to 100" and higher. The mean heat in July 
varies from 60° to 75". The prevailing Winds nre from 
S.W., N.E., and N.W. The S.W. wind is tho most frequent, 
but generally moderate and accompanied by clear skies ; tho 
N.E. brings continual rains in summer and snow in winter; 
the N.W. is dry, and attended with a gTcat degree of told. 
Fogs are almost unknown. Thunder-storms are frequent, 
and often cause great damage. The aurora borealis is more 
frequently seen than in Europe, and has a much greater de¬ 
gree of brilliancy. On the great lakes of Upper Canada 
water-spouts are sometimes formed. 

Tho grams cultivated in Canada are wheat, barley, rye, 
Indian corn. Oats, and buck-wheat. Nearly all the vegetables 
grown in England can lie raised. Fruits do not grow equally 
well in all districts. At Quebec apples and pears are abundant, 
but the peach and the grape do not succeed. At/' 'iitroal 
grapes and peaches ripen ; but On Lake Erie and' 
districts Of Ujiper Canada, the peach, thencctauq 
grape, with the other mere common fruits, are d 
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upm quantity of timber, Sugar i* tin 
tree, and the spWjfeo-ilr is used for nuking *p a r 

The domestic atH&ials are borieS. cattle, sheep, and swine. 
The wild ajBMpale are « deer, moose-deer, hears, wAwip, 
wolverainwjwfoxee, wild eats, beavers, otters, &o, fish it 
ub*indunt vn Xhe numerous lakes; co<l is taken in great 
quantities in the Bay of Chaleurs, and on some of the neigh¬ 
bouring banks. The barring and salmon fisheries are also 
considerable. The humming-bird appears in Canada j and 
the rattle-snake is not uncommon. 

Canada is not rich in minerals, yet iron is found in many 
places, mud worked in a few. There are also load, copper, 
coni*, salt, and brimstone j and also some traces of silver ore. 

The inhabitants consist of aborigines and European 
settlors and their descendants. Tim aborigines are a very 
small part of the population; they belong to two nations, 
the CUtppeVrnya and Mohan ltd*' The trilies of tho Cbippe- 
wOMMp are dispersed over tho countries bordering on Lakes 
St«P ior and Huron, and in Upper Canada. The most 
numerous of their tribes are the Aigmiqums, who inhabit 
th$ country between Lake Superior and the upper course of 
the Qttawu. The tribes of the Mohawks or Iroquois live ill 
thd countries along tho St. Lawrence and between the lakes 
Ontario, Erie, and Huron. A few of them have bottled in 
Villages, and embraced Chrisliauitv. Tho rest uru hunters, 
without fixed abodes. Their number is lupully decreasing, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the European srtlleincmls. 
The Europeans are partly English or their descendants, 
and pertly of French migiu. The French are chiefly the 
descendants oi Frenchmen settled in Canada before the 
vear 1759, and still form the majority of the population iu 
Lower Canada, especially to the S, of St. Lawrence, where 
they altogether occupy some counties. On the N. side of 
tho river the number of English is probably equal, if not 
greater. Upper Canada is inhabited by the English, Scotch, 
"* Irish, the number of French families being small, and 
,t entirely limited to the country along the Detroit 
The Canadians of French origin have preserved their 
native language, but they generally speak it incorrectly, and 
with some intermixture of English words. They are Roman 
Catholics, and distinguished from the English in usages 
und manners. They navo also preserved their own code of 
Uwg, which i* that which was in use in the limes of the 
Sritieiit French monarchy, and if called coutumus ilu Paris. 

Vfper Canada comprehends the countries W. of tho 
Ottawa, with tho exception of a small tract at the confluence 
of tho Ottawa with the St. Lawrence, which belongs to 
Loner Canada. It is divided into 11 districts, which, be¬ 
ginning from tho W., follow one another as follows: 
Western, London, Niagara. Glove, Homo, Newcastle, Mid¬ 
land, Johnstown, Ottawa, Bathurst, and Eastern. These 
districts are divided into 27 counties. 

In the western districts, tho towns having been only lately 
founded, are still small. The most important aro Goderich, 
on the Huron lake and the mouth of Maitland river; Sand¬ 
wich and Amhcrstburglqon the river Detroit; Loudon, on tho 
Thames; (tod Sherbrooke, at tho mouth of the Ouse. None 
of them probably have a population exceeding 1000 souls. 

On the banks of the lake Ontario are tho towns of 
Toronto nr York, and Kingston. Toronto or York, the 
capital «( Upper Canada, and the scot of its governor and 
parlianu nt, has an excellent harbour called Toronto Bay, Its 
streets are straight, wide, and regular, and run at right angles.' 
The houses are mostly of wood, except the public edifices. It 
is a thriving place, with more than 4000 inhabitants. 

, iAmgston >s vary advantageously situated at the beginning 
oLtwo Rideau canal and the Cataraqui river, lie harbour 
is well sheltered, and accessible t a vessels not requiring 
(nine than, throe fathoms of prater, with good anchorage 
doge to the N.W. extremity of the town. It is the entrepot 
' of- grVods between Montreal and all tho rapidly increasing 
imttiaiiento along the lakes to the W. In its neighbourhood, 
m Navy Bay, is tho entrepot of the British navy on lake 
Ontario. It* population, which in )82« consisted of 3328 
souls, now probably exceeds 3000 or even Coot). 

On the Rideau banal is Perth, whiah in 1828 lmd only 
4 Oil inhabitants, but has rapidly increased of late. At the 
junction of tho canal and tlm rive* Ottawa is Bytown on 
both sides of the canal, which is also a very thriving place. 

Letter Canada comprehends tfnysomttry to tho E v aud 
N. of the Ottawa, and on builysi“s Qf the St* Lawretice 
yivor. It is divided into fiwwmistribUi, Mpntowtov Three 
Stivers, Qaebec, and Qaspd, which contain , 

In this. ptovii*e are Quebec, the'capital,'and Montreal, its 
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manri6e,i at its confluence with the Sib Lawrence, had la 
1825 pnly 2453 inhabitants. It, has Severs! pot and pearl- 
a&h manufactories, two ur three breweries, and *» iron 
fiHindery, soma iron-mines being situated in ita neighhour- 
hood. It has some commerce with British manufactured 
goods, and with tho produce of the country, wheats timbej, 
and peltry. , . T 

Sorel, or William Henry, is built at tho confluence of the 
river Chambfy and the St. Lawrence, and is a ptacq/sf some 
trade with tlie United States and with Montreah.fbough ii is 
less important than might be expected from Us advantageous 
situation. - 

(Bouchetto; M'Gregor; Darby's 6'ecgr, af the United 
States; Big»by in London Geo.Trans., Sic.) 

Canada was first discovered by John and Sebastian Ca¬ 
bot, in 1497. In 1325 it was visited by Vcrasani, a Ftoren- 



which he so called from his having first entered it on St. 
Lawrence's day; hut it was not until 1608 that the first 
permanent settlement, of which there is any record a* having 
been made by Europeans on the continent of North America, 
was formed by the French under Chain platp, on the spot 
now occupied by the city of Quebec. Settlements had been 
made about 1604, or the year following, uud«jj*grantB of 
Henry IV. of France, near tho river St. Croix, and at Port 
Royal; hut these settlements were brokon up iu fill 4 , owing 
to a successful attack upon them by Sir Samuel Algal, 
Quebec surrendered to tho English under Kirk, in 1623 , 
but. was immediately restored to France, peace having been 
established with that country in April of that year. In 
1663 tho colony was constituted a royal government, and 
the governors were thenccfurtli appointed by the king. Ca¬ 
nada continued a possession of Fiance until, 1733; in which 
year Quebec was taken by Gcneial Wolfe, and the province 
was ceded iu full sovereignty to Great Britain by the treaty 
of Paris, in 1 763. From that time until 1774 the affair# of 
Canada were regulated by tho ordinances of tho governor 
alone, hut in that year, under an act of parliament called 
the Quebec Act. a legislative council of 23 member* was 
uppomted by the king. In 1791 tho form of goverfSnent 
was again tillered; the executive power was contlnqei, in 
the governor appointed by the cron n, and two legislative 
chambers were formed; the members of the Council .or 
upper chamber were appointed by the king for life, and the 
lower chamber or assembly was composed of person* Clouted 
every four years by the proprietors of the soil. Tbs legislative 
council, which was originally composed of 15 members, novv 
consists of nearly double that number; and the assembly 
has had its numbers augmented from time to time, owing 
to the increasing extent of tho settlement, until at present 
the house contains 83 members, '* 

Another body, to which the name of Executive Council 
ha, beep given, and which is composed of lj members 
appointed by the rrown, acts as the privy council of the 
governor, und in that capacity exercises a directijjitiover tho 
internal affairs of the province, f Jtt ' 

From tho year 1820 to the present limb, dissensions have 
existed between the House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
and tho executive government, which, with some intermis¬ 
sions, have been continually increasing in violence uutil, to 
use the words of Lord Gleneig, tho coloni*, secretary of 
state, ‘ they have at length advanced to such a height o» 
not only to invado the peace of society, but nearly to 
paralyse the activity of the executive government, threaten¬ 
ing with tho most fatal confhsion a country exempt beyond 
the common lot of nations from tho influence or the.ordi¬ 
nary cause* of social evil.' Orta of the main soiirces of this 
disunion is the elaim of fhe Houso of Assembly, as repre¬ 
sentatives of the people of Lower Canada, tfirthe right of 
appropriating to the public sprVic«e, '* :s.oiding to their own 
discretion, the wholi of the retoenflee of {he crown accruing 
within the province. This claim extends the proceeds 
of all parlioia^htal-y «4fi provincial statutes, Whatever may 
ve kfeen flip orightol cottfteions of these grants 1 , to the 
fflae sale or tirabw and of the waste.,' ' 
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fang thelx^fattHX>un«fi, a body which ha 
aaened a co-praiifttf* rigwonfegislation with 
representatives of the people, ana th» member* of whiofr 
have invaiiafa^heen nominated by the executive gtaem- 
menV'fhich is said to have appointed to seat* in the council 
a'pMmpd^fsting number of person* who are under the im¬ 
mediate control or inttuenee of the government, Instead 
j>C a fcefand 'legislative chamber thus constituted, and 
which is said, to be, in effect, the executive power under a 
different |*m<, the House of Assembly requires that the 
rBombef» ; of1he legislative council sliould bo chosen by tho 
people, and declare*‘that all remedial measures will be 
futile and unsatisfactory which should stop short of render* 
ing the scots in' the legislative council dependent on a 
popular; aleltien-' On this subject the assembly ha# pro¬ 
posed that public oonvonfions, or, as they are termed, 
primary meeting*, shall ho held in every part of the pro¬ 
vince, ha which meeting* the proposed alteration shall be 
diBdhs#il'1>y the people at large. 

Complain^ is also made of the composition of tlio execu¬ 
tive council It is maintained that‘the members of that 
body are incompetent to the proper performance of tho 
judicial duty with which they are charged, and unfit to act 
as tho confidential advisors "of tho governor in their more 
appropriate offieo of ’aiding in tho execution of his admini¬ 
strative authority." The evil consequences of this unfitness 
are said tojbavo boon ‘ the habit of appealing with inconve¬ 
nient freqtfSficy to the secretary of state on many questions 
which migffi more advantageously have been disposed of in 
tho province itsolf, thus causing much needless delay in the j 
dispatch of public business, and bringing tho supreme exe- j 
cutivf) authority into needless collision with individuals and 
with ihetfro bouses of legislature.' 

Ono %oti jd of disagreement in the colony arises from the 
fact offfr jppulation being divided into two distinct races. 
By far llje most numerous of those races consists of tho 
descendants of the French colonists, who, though they have 
now lived lot more titan three quarters of a century under 
the Uritish go\*rntnent. still consider themselves as liuviug 
intefast* different from those of the more recent English 
stililar*, titid it is probable that this feeling may have been 
fostered by tho dilfomieo in the tenures by which tlieir 
prnpaafy is held j tlw estates or soigneurios of tho French 
Canadians'being fiefs, while the townships of the English 
settler* ire granted in free socage. Under the principle 
adopted ift.iJg* for regulating the return of mom bur* to 
the provhfoiat parliament, the numerical superiority of the 
French Canadians has insured them a considerable majority 
in tho l|puse of Assembly, while, on the other hand, the 
legislative* council being nominated by the government, a 
majority of its member* has consisted of persons uttuchod to 
the English party. Tho consequence has been that the two 
chambers have t«en frequently in a state of opposition to 
each other, and various important bills which from time to 
time have been passed in the one house have been negatived 
in tho other. It is with a view to remedy this evil that tho 
House of Assembly insists so firmly upon an alteration iu 
tho constitution of the Legislative Council. The Canadians 
further upge that the province contains no aristocracy, the 
members of which by their great possessions and influence 
command respect and deference from other classes; and 
that thi* state of society being similar to that existing in the 
United State*, llie constitution of the legislative council 
should be assimilated to that of tho American senate. 

Among other causes of dissatisfaction are the assumption 
on the part of the crown of the right to administer certain 
estates formerly held-by the order of Jesuits, and the inter¬ 
position of the imperial parliament iu the establishment of 
tlie North American Larnl Company, which is felt as ‘an 
unnecessary Interference with the authority of the local 
legislature over the internal affaiw of the province.’ 

For the iwjteatigatton of those various grievances, a select 
conjraittne pf the JJduWof Commons was appointed in 
ISifl, Haying gjtahMPOft. VpJ^oua persons connected with 
the CClony, i$» .WMprwtfeV prewpted a report, in which 
various measure* of a conciliatory nature were recom¬ 
mended ; *ii3,it appears from thi report,of another cofaplftep, 
a PJK in f‘$ KJ3** *® inquire Wt for these recomfafaK 
hff Beep , infa :;e<;t,that comiderabWeflbjfqk 
thaf I'iM be^is)|d« far jtwt purpose Jgr the hope " 
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appeW woll founded and fa'a friendly adjust¬ 
ment of the difference*. The instructions gjvep by govern¬ 
ment fa the oommisiwners have -been priiitdOy order of 
parliament, from which it appear# that, as, fa an questions 
purely financial, the home. government is disposed to con¬ 
cede all the claims of the House of A*#orobty^provided the 
Assembly will puss a law making permanent provision for 
tho payment of tlm judges, and for providing a civil list for 
s limited number of year*, so that tho colonial functionaries 
may not bo continually dependent upon theglwuure of the 
provincial parliament. With respaut to tha,>temtorial res 
venue and the management of the uncleared territory, fit is 
stated in the inrtnmtiims given to the commissioners at tlie 
decided opinion of the secretary of state, that ‘ in the distri¬ 
bution of. the different powers of the stale, tho bftui« of 
settling and alienating the uncleared territory properlg&e- 
longs to the executive government, utid that his MitjUtp’S, 
confidential advisers regard as conclusive and unanswerable ^ 
tho objections which are made to confiding the management 
of the uncleared territory to either or to both of tlie hduies 
of general assembly, or to person* appointed by them and 
subject to their control.' It is on the other band admitted 
that it ts not necessarily incompatible with the intelligwft, 
faithful, and punctual execution of tho duty of managing 
the crown lands that the revenue derived from them should 
be placed at tho disposal of the legislature. With reference 
to the constitution of tho legislative council, tho commis¬ 
sioners an, instructed to ascertain how far that body has 
answered the original objects of it# Institution, and to con¬ 
sider of what amendments it may be susceptible, anil a 
promise is given that upon receiving the report of the coup 
missioners, 1 his Majesty will take into hi* most seriou* 
consideration the question whether there are any amend- * 
irtents iu the law upon this subject, which it would he ffato 
propose for the consideration of the imperial legislature.!,'; 

The commissioners of inquiry wore appointed in J«ik\ 
18.15, and proceeded *oou after to Canada. It it understood 
that they have hitherto mot with difficulties in the adjust¬ 
ment of the diiTerenoes, hut a# no formal report haw yet 
been made by them to the government, it would be pre¬ 
mature at this time (,Jnne^l8 IS) to offer any opiiiion a* fa 
the ultimate result of their mission. 

Tim misunderstandings between the colonist# of UpperCa- 
nada and the home government are of recent origin. In 
the autumn *>f 18.1t, after a general election of the house of 
assembly, among the earliest measures adopted by the new 
house was tho appointment of acommittee of grievances, try 
which body ' a report was made impugning the administra¬ 
tion of affairs in every department at the pifblie service, 
iind (tailing (or remedial measures of such magnitude end 
variety ns apparently to embrace every conceivable topic of 
complaint.’ This report was adopted and publislieifthy the 
house, and transmitted through the lieutenant-governor of 
the province to the king. y . 

The prinnpul grievances of which complaint tils made in 
this report are :—1. The almost unlimited extent of the pa¬ 
tronage of the crown, or of the coloniul miniate** arfrt hi* 
advisers in the colony, and the abuse of that patronage,. 

2 . The mode of conducting the business of the provincial 
post-office. 3. Tho excessive amount of salaries nnd fffes 
enjoyed by public officers. 4. The umount of the pension 
ltst. 5. The provision made for eccle«a»tio»l establishments, 
uml lbr tlie maintenance of the teachers of religion of 
various denominations. Under thi# head the hotup,„of 
assembly complains of the conduct of the governmemfc'ln 
attempting to’uphold particular religious svets by money 
grants, and refers fa declarations mail® by preceding pro¬ 
vincial parliaments that 1 fag asiemhly recognises no parti- ^ 
cular denomination as established in Upper Canada, Witji ' 
exclusive claims, powers, and privileges.’ 8. The rtJfeula* 
tiong and practice pursued hi the land-granting department, 

7. The great ejtpgHso of tho cpltegiate institutions of (he . 
provtpee, gud pani<mlar)y of the Upper Canada college, frem 
which it is alleged ‘ the province in general derives so tittle 
advantage, ht bp (Jispeqfad with.’ 8. The utwatta* 
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the lioutennnt-'governar rid shew respgeMo the .wishes of 
the h&teb-of assembly 12. Neglect oolite paryffdftp lucaH 
% % government to' cajgp into effect certain recanrm&htieiis of 
the secretary of stale, the adoption of which wool® ho satis¬ 
factory ti^thSf oplonifttB. jAipotig thefeo recommendations Tore 
f‘ On aioen4Srent of tho election Jaws, tho nou-iulerfercnce of 
gai'erjitnegl^llfcers at elections—tlio disclosure to the house 
of u»s« 0 .uJy of the receipt ami expenditure of tho crown re¬ 
venue—the ^elusion of ministers of religion from the legis¬ 
lative and executive councils—tho reduoing tho costs or 
elections, the judicial independence, and tho limitation of 
tho number of public oftioers who may sit in the assembly. 
13. TJie partiality towards persons of a peculiar bias in po- 
1 .In ins shown bj'the colonial government in selecting .justices 
-,*,qf the peace. It. The virtual irresponsibility of the execu¬ 
tive government of Upper Canada, and tho consequent, im- 

• possibility of obtaining a good and faithful administration of 
public Itffws. 15. Tho unsatisfactory constitution of the 
bodk hr legislative councillors; and Ifi. The absence of 
unrtWol bv tho assembly over the territorial und cnsual reve¬ 
nues of the <y»i.wn. 

Sitico the transmission of this report from tho colony a 
"change has been made in tho appointment of the lieutenant- 
governor. Sir John Col borne has returned to Europe, and has 
he^ftjBUceccdcd in liis office by Sir Francis Head, who has 
■ sStrried ivith him instructions of a conciliatory nature, a com¬ 
pliance with which appears calculated to remove or redress 
.-•the greater part ui’tho sixteen heads of grievance of which 
complaint was made by the house of assembly. It will be 
,sg<tu that as regards many of these griev anoos they are not 
in their nature very difficult of arrangement, and in the pub¬ 
lished instructions furnished to Sir Francis Head, they ap- 
pc#i to bo, for the most part, met in a spirit of liberal con¬ 
cession. As regards the objection taken against the nuni- 
•Al-rof government officers in tho colony, n is urged that 
•v ’ in Upper Cunuda, as in other new countries, tho number 
-of public employments must he larger in proportion than in 
older and more densely -peopled states, since the general 
'machinery of government must he the same in a scanty as 
jilrii large and redundant population.’ And it is further staled 
Unit in a new country ' there will, besides, be some establish¬ 
ments for which in settled states no counterpart cun he 
found—such, tor example, us relate to the allocation, survey¬ 
ing, and granting of wild lands.' 

’ It is also objected by the liotho government that officers 
vvho should he appointed through a popular election would 
be virtually exempt from responsibility, and that from such 
a mode of appointment would result a want of unity and 
subordination which are necessary for the satisfactory cariy- 
jug on of the government. Coupled with the expression of 
these opinions are instructions to enter into a diligent review 
of the tillces in the appointment of the crown and local go¬ 
vernment with a view to their reduction and to an inquiry 
how far it may bo safe and wise to transfer the patronage to 
otherJfottltds. 

, cVs do-tile 5th liead of grievance—that relating to the 
prbyistim'made I ” cr. lesiasticat establishment- it appears 
to bo Jhe^frrescni policy of the home government to aivuit, 
t the issue of this conlliot of opinion rather than to interpose 
' for its seylemontthe authority of the imperial parliament, a 
conrso to which they are urged by the legislative council. 
• We mm; not,’ they say, ‘ have recourse to an extreme re¬ 
medy, merely to avoid tho embarrassment which is the pre¬ 
sent though temporary result, ol'mt town deliberate legislation.' 

Tin; subject of tho Upper Canada or King's College is also 
a cause uf disagreement, as to which the mediation of the 
kum is offered for reconciling the conflicting opinions of tlie 
enjjlwil and assembly, being made to modify the conditions 
of’tjie charter, a proposal so as to suit tho wishes of both 
hoffkes. 

The Slh, Ptli, and lQIli heads of complaint are met in the 

• instructions in a way that must be satisfactory to tho colo- 
’ ftht% The 11 th is. of a personal nature, and has now 

tseusea. As regards the 12th, the new lieutenant-governor is 
expressly directed to adhore, > without reserve or qualifiea- 
Cion, to all the instructions issued by Lord Hipon,' when co- 
4 ion ml secretary of slate. The attention of Sir Francis Head 
is palled to the 13th grievance with a view to his avoiding 
aiiy such abuse in the administration of his government. 

Tho other causes of complaint urged by the house of 
assembly, with the exception of tim 15th and 1 titli, appear 
to be comparatively unimportanjUfPm depend fur 'their re¬ 
medy upon the satisfactory aUngement of sotne’ope or 
pother of the heads that have been more partichhrly wttcbd, 


.iai oommentttijy'on die UthSijfelfffli subjects compre- 
kendqd in the list ofgrijNfeiias. LwHErlenelg, tjjmsvcietW of 
State/by whom theaatrt^tioTis twfel i pu tena nf^o ver hhrtrp 
says t ‘Ptvthbse |jjpeet»I am, to a considerable, 
extent, relieved from the necessity of any par^gular investiga- ’• 
tioti, because claims precisely identfral have been prgfepred by 
the assembly of Lower Canada, and because, in th« ipstrqc-.. 
tions to the commissioners of inquiry whwJhaje vkutt£itw 
province, I have already had occasion to stite the views ” 
which iiave received his majesty’s deliberate sanction/ Ihejig 
principles of government in thetwo sister'proving* must, T • 
am well aware, be in every material respect the.dgjwft.; .1 
shall therefore annex for your information so 
instructions to the Earl of Gosfbrd and his colleagues as 
applies to these topic*.’ 

The promulgation in the province of the instructions given 
to Sir Francis Head, and his proceedings in conformity with 
the sanv, do not appear hitherto to have done much (if in¬ 
deed they have done anything) towards bringing about.a 
settled state of allairs, and renewed remonslrancos.'Undlie 
part of the assembly hove very recently (JS36) beHr'fre- 
sented to tho House of Commons. ^ 

Low mi Canada (Statistics of). 

The population of the province of Lower Canada, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1830, amounted to 511,017 souls, A 
previous enumeration, made in 1825, gaVe 433,030, showing 
an increase from natural causes and frftm immigration, of 
83,287, which is 1 njj per cent., or rather more khan Sj per 
cent, annually. There is reason tr> believe thatTne popu¬ 
lation as given in the returns ol 1B25 was beldiv its true 
amount, the heads of lannlios having understated the num¬ 
bers of their household, m consequence of the doubts,enter-, 
tamed ns to tho views of the colonial legislature in instituting 
the census. The enumeration of 1831 lias been mi$jkd with 
groat minuteness of details, but several discrghanogjs are 
observable in tin; tables, and we cannot thcieiuro ™t(-e en¬ 
tire confidence in their accuracy. The number r>f inhabited 
houses in the province is stated to have boon then 82,337 ; 
the number being built J-15H, and vacant Lfj.l2 ; together 
85,437. The ninnbei of piopnetors of real property is given 
at 57,891 ; and the extent, of land occupied by tbeflf (B 
3,9,81,793 statute acres. The number of persons living Ju 
1831 who were deaf and dumb is stated to have been 408 ; 
tlie blind 33-t ; and the insane 924, The great bulkjrfltie 
inhabitants profess tho Roman Catholic creed; th8 number 
of these in 1831 was 403 172 : the person* in connexion 
with tho Church of England were 34,020 ; those belonging 
to flic Church of Scotland amounted in 13,050 ; there Were 
only 111 ? Jens; the remainder of the population wgre Me¬ 
thodists, JJaptLts, Presbyterians not in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland, and other sects, ;V 

The number of families employed in agriculture was 
50,824, employing among them as farm-servants only 7602 
peisons. There were m the same year (1831) 2503 famfflM 
( engaged tu commercial pursuit*, unit 1282 persons subfist- 
j ing on alms. Tho following additional particulars given in 
the returns made to the Huuse of Assembly of the province 
I m ls.ll, threw some further light, upon the habits arid 
[ occupations ol the people :—Number of taverns, 1035 ; stores 
! wheie spiiiiu.ius liquors are sold, 857 ; grist milfft|S95 ; saw 
] mills, 737 ; oil nulls, 14 ; lulling nulls, 07 ; carding mills, 90; 
i iron-works, 103 ; trip-hammers, 18 ; distilleries, 70; pot anti 
pearl-ash manufactories, 489; nianuhictones of any other 
sort, containing machinery moved by wind, water, or animal 
power, 64. ' 

Tho number of emigrants who arrived at Quebec in each 
of tlie seven years from 1829 to 1835 inclusive is shown in 
the following table. 


WJipro Iron 

I£u»lrtml anil Wales . . 

1 1 eland . 

Seotlnrjrl ,. 

Uumlmijr ami Gibraltar . 
Nova Scotia* Newfound 
land, West Indies, tie 


IW. [ 18.30. 1831, 183*. 1 S3t*^| ilSU. 1835. 

Ib0(t7 


tuna, 6.793] 

0.61418,300 
2,643] 2,450 

|23] 4Dl’ 


10,343 I7.4HI s,B»[ r,799 
|.)l.l»3|24.!IO4|ia,0]3 10,800 
5,S54| 6,5l)0j 4,§j|4,5»l 2,1*7 

,-n , 

4*4 54«i 347*1 .339] S25 


i5.w5t's.6ool5o,254|,ii,746A.?i2|3o,93sii2.5*7 

Tr.l'it in 7 j-.es .... 211,159 

. WT 

. The m^jori^offtyWF emigrants passed to the uppeftjjjj 
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1 in 22 k 
1 „ 107 
1 „ 47 


1 m 194 
1 Ill 
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These districts 


|wq year# twwe not » given ;#iut «v' : 1834 anAtlS^llw 
e ffl ana aunaining gBfce ppivfefl& jijre 4090 and 
rSffijbCtfVelgPf; , i ',; •..£ - 

The ‘movement - ofthe«p]#Uonmthe year* 1833 tnWl 
.,1834 was a*, fellows;—,, 

'*i - ", 1 ** r Proportion to Populiaioii.* 

* ' mt. " 1«M. 1833. J.834, 

.’• Births . 36 , 24 ?« 20,114 1 in 224 lio 1»4 

<-9Mrmga» <4,|81 4,598 1 „ 107 1 „ 111 

‘ - QaalhsW 10,798 ' 15,714 1 „ 47 1 „ 324 

HKf .Tim proportion of births i* tnueh greater than that which 
'occurs ttvoM’ai.i! well-peoyfled countries, and, as a necessary 
. accdrnannjjment, the proportionate number of deaths is greater 
also; t^ judncipal mortality occurring at the earliest periods 
of lift*, t. 1 „ 

The province of Lower Canada is divided into three chief 
■ district#—Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers; and two 
iuferiornfstriets—GaspA'ttpd 431. Francis. These districts 
are sub-divided ns under:— 

Counties. SeSguiorieg. Fiefs. Townslii] 

Quebec district 13 79 12 38 

^'Ud'htroari „ 19 ‘ 70 6 59 

TliregRivers „ 6 25 9 53 

Gasp? ' „ 2 1 0 to 


The inferior district of St, Francis contains 39 townships, 
which are included above with the townships of Montreal 
and Three Hirers. 

The fojkjwihg table shows the highest, lowest, and mean 
temimrafwe, and the state of the weather, observed m each 
mouth of the year.— 


State of the Weather. 




"vac- «• 

•ial fo^majent,' in that year T «ta 

(hhopli, one at Quebec, dm other git Montreiil,' 
|uat!y 3487. Stooh from the piUio thiSi. Twenty 
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79 

12 

38 

19 ' 
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39 

6 

25 

9 

53 
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1 

6 

10 

40 
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33 
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4v cS A 


1 Tttfhperntun* by Full re n* 

1 lielt’e Thcrinomotur. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Mini¬ 
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33 

»3 

nu 

40 

29 

10-69 

il 

26 

1**13 

9 

48-91 


140 

67*84 

9ft 

55 

76*31 

108 

02 

80-23 

100 

58 

747 

90 

30 

69*16 

55 

9 

32-34 

40 

13 

17-44 

43 

21 

U94 


raC: 

nflewaber . 
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In 1881, the number of cattle throughout the provinces 
was 389,706 ; the number of horses, 11 G .686 ; of sheep, 
543,343; and of hogs, 295,137. The quantity of agricul¬ 
tural produce raised during that year was as follows, stated 
in "Bushels:-s-Wheat, 3,208,075; peas, 984,198; oats, 
3,153,097 ; barley, 393,382; rye, 235,010; Indian corn, 
3-10,073; potatoes, 6,139,221 ; buckwheat, 105,811. 

The number of domestic looms is estimated in the go¬ 
vernment returns at 13,400, and their annual produce is 
assumed, tqtbe— 

Coarse cloth . . about 1,400,000 yards. 

Ditto flannel . . 981,000 „ 

linen . . . 1,366,726 „ 

There is on# manufactory for making cloth which employs 
twenty pcrsopl. ! , , , 

The produce of the fisheries was valued in the three years 
1833 to 1834 as undent— 


Salmon *7., 
Herrings. 
MackeleS. 
AlpwivA . 
Fish oil .. 


There are 78 free schools Published lit different pa 
“^-Uou* the province, and 3578 ohiidYen were me 
prion ia l 832, The expense of these schools, 

, , ‘V 

1 GtWrfS* iwi ttjnra tlic wnitt* of 1WI. 

No. Sfe 6 . cths’Ipe: 


1832, 

1833. 

1834 

£28,831 

.... £27,336 

.... £40,337 

2,488 

.... 723 

.... 2,337 

1,032 

.... 318 

.... 489 

* 2,2 

.... 91 

«... 382 

**• 290 

.... 325 

.... ... 

1,938 

.... 2,290 

.... 1,560 

33.291 

64*283 

31,183 


reeriWi#|BlktIy' 8 w. wach from the ptMic fluids. Twenty 
free scliwSrs are admitted into each of these schools. There 
tuiealso 1062 school* established '-under an-' wf.«f the pro¬ 
vincial legislature; uM in these' schools 4jf^8^8eholerS of 
both sexes were receiving instruction in lWB’'keitig Shout 
one-half the number of persons in the province between the 
ages of flvo and fourteen years. Several oolleges in con¬ 
nexion with the Roman Catholic Church exist to- different 
parts of the province, as well as a considerable number of 
private schools, in which the higher branches of education 
are taught, but not any statement tjf their wnftberor situa¬ 
tion has been given. J - ‘ , ‘ 

The ecclesiastical establishment of Lower Canada consists 
of the bishop of Quebec—who lias spiritual jurisdiction in 
the Upper Province also—an arohdeacmi of QugWei a reotpr 
of every parish, and' a minister to each ■ misSWfl? There 
are at present only ten districts within the provlhafchtt 
have been formed into parishes , included in these areQhifr 4 
bee, Montreal, Three Rivers, and St. JoWh’s. The re- " 
maiuing districts are called missions, and the stipends of 


grant is tmulo tor the purpose. there is also a Roman Qa- 
tliolie bishop of Quebec, whose salary of 1000/. per annum B 
paid nut of the rents of some public property. 


Roman Catholics, while in the townships u largo number 
are Protestant dissenters, or in communion with the Chjiroll 
of Scotland. 

The number of men embodied in the militia for the U«- 
ferie.e of the province, in 1633, was ns follows:— ; 



Numlxir 

Num1>er 

wvnucTs, 

at’ 

of 


Battalions 

Oomjianies 

Quebec 

Sfi 

so7 

Three Hiuirs 

8 

h; 

Montreal . 

40 

M'J 

Si 1* 1 UIIC.IM , 

5 

71 

Gu!»i»t: . 

3 

# 20 

ToliU . 

ifS 

1,040 


1 Gram! Niithtor 
Total, t of * 
ofMiliiUi, Mital^ts. 


The external trade of the province is earned on at tli« 
ports of Quebec. Montreal, St.John's, Coteau du Luc, and 
Slanstead. The number and tonnage of the ships, Stc., 
that entered theso ports in the. year 1834 was as under;— * 


Great Britain.! BritUh Colonial. [' itib-il State,,* 


At Quebec . 

,, Mnntit’&l 
,, ht. Jukn'e 


* 

1 

& 

JS 

I 

I 

> 
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858 

236,012 

196 

7U 1 

18,570 

13 


Countu du Luo] 

73 

4,390 66 

8,780 


Barges. \ 
T4 / 

87,878 817 

7,MS 


Kuftw. \ 

ill ) 

C5.C00 90 

72,000 


WtmoT \ 
Care 1 

HB» i 



Staneteail [ . ^ j 


C*r. 

508 

199 | 

931 275,513 

3974 

197,034; 19J3 

139,709 |a«|5S*9' 



in 1834 amounted T, tq 
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p» thrpukh t’mArto of Quebec and Montreal, , 
yifta Uiiitod KrofMa Canada receives coals,motols, 
?OS«t' India jhoduco, and the various kinds of 
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cotton, goody! 
iroWof linen®] V 
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Sre'to tKe’ :> tim^iint'of 
*“ and of wggHenlC 230,00Ofr 1 
^sugatmolanacs, cof&j 
t..^%QJn tW UnitodriStai . . , . 

Jt'lfcrtR discuiC raw?, and' fobhceo. The total 
’ me oMbg$foi 4 »rtR in )&3 %** The wart* 

- ^'CanriBNfc#—*B» tlie Umtad'.JSipgdoni, ppt and. pearl 
ashes, WHeatfiKi flams and’timbjsr In its various forms. “To, 
$he West,j 1 n( 5 i(i 9 t l)oof nud pork, beer, grain, and flora-, To 
the United States the export trade, of finch any record 
appears id the custom-houses, is very trifling. The total 
j exports ojT.tft* cafom- in 1833 amounted to 9654)26*. 

“4 U,w>R;h. Cak ."to*.. The population of the counties of the 
pioVfhi -0 til 1834 with as followsOttawa, 0335 : 
r Mfc rn, 25, J U5; .lobwrtuwn, 28,061; Bathurst, 22,(17'); 
•x|*g}and, 44,332; Newcastle, 27,404 ; Home, 5.5,540 (in- 
,cIW<ng 92.52); Niagara, 27,347 ; Gore, 3 1 , 6 IS: 

latjjfeo, 38,330 ; Western, 12,7.52. Total, 321,9(8* 

_i ll’**, si.. .. • ... . 
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Jrw ** W 

^7ft*J%'lSul**o«aj 

«-wturti* 

‘KasterS 
vfbhpstoWn 
Bathurst 
Midland » 
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Home 
Gore 
Niagara 
l.omiou 
Western 
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The ecclesiastical establishment consists (in addition to 
the bishop of Quebec) of the archdeacons "of York and 


.'*©»-following table exhibits tlio area in square miles of Kingston, and of resident ministers to each parish: theraJs 
# eann .bounty, flfe number of acres cultivated and unculti .' “ .■*>- v. 

Waled! and lheTumibur of stock in 1833 :— 
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Tota\ /24;Oii>S»!33.9.;r4i4 ( fi05,WC ,40, 4 !i7*J,U74 

jlh#, ijutftticr (if rpot) embodied in the militia in 1834 was 
alpl^Si, including commissioned and uon-commisMonod 
offlfers; 6 &e number of regiments vrtis G3, of troops of ca- 
falrv .lg, a ml companies of artillery five. 

- fatgitm. in Uppep Canada 475 grist-mills and 670 snw- 
'tnlB*. • ’Wl|ehy distilleries are numerous, but the exact 
. ( ,nnnCer.^fi5t out been ascertained. The domestic manufac- 
tfirwuf-xlobl bin goads is coinmoiily carried on. There are 
twq^ papoyl'inflls, one in Home, the other in Goro district. 
Several iron-works arc maintained in Western. London, 
.and 5©(Hand districts. Extensile beds of gypsum mo 
worlyfd'fon’tho hanks of Grand Kivcr, in Gore district. 

• As-i&jLd^-iO^/. per annum is assigned by the legislature 
*./or « mutter -in "each district. A school's conso- 

UUeiiTTj^uthaMitaiiH'd in each for teaching the common 
hran^iie/ of riitiv, iydge. A further sum of 250/. is appro- 
priiUeiLTqw^he ipaiutenanw of common schools in eac.li 
'distrii^S The-,'- common stfhools are very numerous, and at 
_ least fMUiPijSliijdpen, male and female, are taught in them. 

! Thfblujgds ,plst mentioned as lvving been provided by th 
A 6 s mi>% lur fl'U purpose having been found wholly inade- 
qtftitf: toxbo objoef, -the grant was enlarged in 1832’ to each 
7 (Jistl-iri 10 cording to its population, and the sum voted 
ai^wntcd to 8 Sjui. - 


also a "Roman Catholic bishop under the title of hi sly* 
Kogiopolis; his salary of 500/. per annum, mid about 
for llie support of' priests of that, persuasion, a®e paid by 
government. The salaries of ministers of the church of 
Scotland are paid partly by government and partly bv’Yhe^jv 
several congregations. Other dissent inff ministers tieu*^' 
upon the subscriptions of thoir congregations®^ 

A joint-stock company, under thejiltlo ojf the Canada 
Company, was incorporated m 3820 vy an aef uf 1 lie im- " 
periat parliament, and by a royal charter; tp vsjich com¬ 
pany his Majesty was empowered*’to grant or soli certain 
portions of the lands reserved for the crown and clog 
the province of Upper Canada. This company, 
obtained subscriptions to its capital amounting to 
lion sterling, purchased .from the government upwards of 
2,300,000 acres of land; 1,300,000 acres of this'ptjp’chuxo 
consisted of tracts of various sizes from 24)0 to 49>(^A tier, s 
ctu-li, in various townships; the remaining million oPtirres, , 
composing a section of territory on the shores oijaiko 
Huron,and known as the Huron Trac^ was assigned-^ilk-u 
of the moiety of the clergy reserves «eatter^L 4 b;i^p tins 
different townships of the province. For this Wmtorr’tho 
company covenanted to pay in sixteen annual Ttisfalmenls 
tlie sum of 295,000/., or about 2 s. 6 </. per acre: the list of 
these annual fmyiitents is to bo made in the year 1842- By 
its contract, with the government, the company is autlMsoid 
to expend llie sum of 45,000/., part of tlio puicliase-t^iney, 
under the sanction of the provincial government, or oSic 
secretary of state, in tlio const ruction of roads and other. 
works oi" nubile utility within the Huron Tract. This fract 
is situated on the K. and S.1C. shores of Lako Huroti. Woiig 
which it 6 .xtends 60 miles, being about 40 miles at its 
nearest point from the head of Lake Ontario, and 30 miles 
from I.ako Erie. * 

By the establishment of this company a considerable im ’ 
pulsion has been given to emigration from this country,(fid 
to the settlement of many parts of the pffevineo. Two 
thriving towns, Guelph and Goderich, have been founded : 
the first of these is in the county of Halton, Gore district,* 
upon the river Speed, a branch of the Ouse or Grand River, 
and communicating through it with Lake Erie. Goderich 
is op the borders or Lake Huron, at the mouth of the river 
Maitland, which forms a commodious harboff, Th 6 village 
of" Galt, also in nulton county,-and 17 miles from Guelph, 
is another settlement of the Canada Company. 

The British American Land Company, therincorporation 



of whicdi by the imperial parliament ibrn’is a^Hind of corn¬ 
ier Canada College, situated at Toronto (formerly plaint op the part of the AssemblyofI*ovverLanadu, has 
capital of tlie province, has a royal charter of in- purchased from the government nearby one million of acres 



roTtyiee as visitor, and has an establishment cou- 
£ a principal, a classical and a mathematical mastw, 
fttMrJll as masl^ra for leaching French, writing, arithmetic, 
kfittH-awing. No tests ca- “ubsenprions of articles are re- 
qwmu from the pupils, but it has Wen ejected that, those 
to vvhom its management has bccn iutrusted have contrived 
by tneir regulations to confine the advantage# tff the insti- stipulated to 
.twtton too exclusively to the members of the Chbrcb -O.f iwlilie, works 
. tfnftfiid t a course bf proceeding whie^.’tyw focwks^-jjjfi afi#;%.aefil>Va 
- ground of complaint against the colofflW-'gtMfrrimeot’w th« xvAMAH. 
,;part of the, fl#tse (# R.ssembly.% / ’ 


of 

thus’ purchased, amounting to 300,006 acres, of the 

t-rowQ and clergy reserves, and are for tlic most, part in do- 
taclied- lots or farms of 200 acres each. A ptl^g* part con¬ 
sists of the St. Francis territory in the county of Shcrbrook, 
ami comprises about, $ 00 , 0(10 ftcreB In one :la}ge J tract or* 
block of 1 laud,- Part of. t he purchase money (Su.OOffL) 

bjHp compauy, is to be Expended fn 
tvomtgs, such us roads, bridges, 

1 churches within the districts. 

.... [GocMflfc 

AS* %term that fig sometimes nol iA- 
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fresh-wafer lakes, 

. the 1 basin if the,] 

r the #V 

forge, river mainly befe)gi__ „ is mow|ttifrcn»nt 
to include the description or the Canadian Sew and the 
St. Lawrenet^ftmTer the general description of CAkada.. 

fcN.\DE. ,£VjUsi»i(tcA.] . 

ku artifi gml channel Ailed with water, which in 
mfidStn times is uxfflfty formed in order to make a cheap 
and ea»v inb<Sst.foi- the convey anna of goods. Canals have 
aeumeh hoSfittade for the purposes of irrigatioiffond of 
supblymg,,towns with water. The New River, by which 
Coijtetil^in great part provided with walar from Hertford- 
tshirlf is acanal. The canals by which antient Egypt was 
intersected were used botlt for the purposes of navigation 
and irrigation. Canals are known to have existed in China 
before the Christian sewf, but since the acquaintance of 
Europeans with that country, no improvement has been 

t i>in tlieir construction, * 

e Word canal comes from the Latin ‘ canalis,’ which 
s to signify properly any tulje adapted to convey a 
liquid: after wards it seems to have been used pretty nearly 
in ti)$ sense of our word ‘canal,’ (Suetonius, Claudius, 20) 
though the proper Latin word for canal is ‘fossa.' Canalis 
is in fact an utljcctive form, and is evidently derived from 
farina, a reeSf or pipe, The first canal made in Europe, 
so for us we Inftw, This that cut by Xerxes across the low 
isthmus of Athon. [Antes.] Canals wore made by the 
Romans In Italy and inf the Low Countries about the out- 
' lefeuf the Rhine; and we have good reason for behoving 
.ttu^pn-y also made canals in'Britain. But canal-making 
in traWarn Europe was first practised by tho inhabitants of 
Korffinftvly and Holland. Works of this kind, which ure 
Ktlljnueh admired by onginecrs, were executed in Lombardy 
drtwo|tf|he 1 Ith and 1,1th centuries; they were principally 
niteiifijP'm irrigation : the canal from Milan to the Tesmo 
Mim made navigable in 1*271. The construction of canals 
"asbegun in the Netherlands in the 12th century, whin 
FlflhpiEs beeauic the commercial entrepot of Europe, Hol¬ 
land is foterwPled with-canals, which for number have been 
«foffyur«V'<jptlm public, roads in this countvy. 

The origin of English canals dates from the year 17.15, 

” wUutt Oil. Act of Earl lament was passed for constructing one 
long from the mouth of Sonkey-brook, in the river 
Iffciwy, to Gorjard's Bridge ami St, Helens. Before this 
woHMViis finished, the Duke of Bridgewater commenced his 
■ between Woisley and Manchester. [Bhiogkwatkr, 

1 ISPHi-: of, arid Bki.vdi.ky.] The aggregate longtli of the 
niiv^aaldc canals of England alone now exceeds 220U miles. 
In add ition to making canals, such of the rivers as are capable 
of it. have been made navigable, so that there is no spot in 
England south-S&f Durham which is more than 15 miles 
distant from* water-communication; and in those districts 
w&teli are the principal seats of manufactures, that distance 
isaBen smajter; while every considerable town of those 
manufacturing districts has this means of cheap and easy 
conveyance for receiving the raw materials which it employs, 
ami for distributing to other parts of the country and to the 
soil-ports tho finished products of its industry. A few years 
ago, when the introduction of iron railroads became n 
favourite spe<su(Miou, it was supposed that canals wotild’no 
longer bo wanted ; that not only would a stop be put to the 
construction of any new canal, out that many at present in 
use would he drained and converted into lines for railroads; 
hut mdfcpemjflgjt 0 f other considerations, no proper estimate 
* was formetWRrtbe expense of maintaining a railroad in 
.perfect repair, and experience has hitherto shown that even 
where the litter modCof transport has been most success¬ 
fully introduced, it has not injuriously interfered with the 
profit*pLcjBpds- At tile present time (1838)* When so 
great has been made towards .the completion Of a 

railway between London and Birmingham, a project has 
been feoueht foaward. and is supported by men of great 
commercial ■wei9|J-ej4 inllfinncb, for the construction efe 
*»»#canal, Hn> StWKftm! on-AwtiGanal fit 

Tyswttsinhivh and ending at the Regtmt's C!a«a3, Londoh, 
toMtlte conveyance of goods, th< " '»e of which is small 
comjfoted’wim their weight, am. , dch will not thewsfore 
hiw'Hl#- hifijiet toll roquire#for rMntauun® the JfoiWreJb 
hpr g44 ofthis fiesermtfon. which ferW* fork- 
portion pf the . traffic an ttowifsow the # 

fadway ti hot **—*“ 


heo.it pppears 
‘maintaining r 
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__ng railroads will iu general- 

impose a IrigtW- toll -upon goods 
xn insufficient to pay tho proflntgct* 
tittle reason to suppose that- existing 
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mgjte % he 
co|voyM by tin 
of canals. thferd 

canals will bfe abandoned- * ‘ > ■ , * 

In a level country like Holland, the cutting of a cattai ls, 
cwhpargtlvely easy: the Work may generally,]^ (tarried for- 
Ward in a straight line, drift none of Aid costly expedients of 
deer, cutting, tunnelling, or lock-making, are necessary. 
But even where the surface of a country is levpl, difficulties 
may be presented by the nature of the soil through which 
tho cuttings arc made, and by the inSuPcfogfrayppIy of 
Water. Where the soil is composed of Simd, 
ruck, or other matter, through which water will poredl 
it is necessary to line the floor anil the sides of tile of 
with some substynoe of a different quality. pibOjjMdt 

which Stalled puddling, is thus performcaWr mixture is 
made, generally of lightish loam and coarse satul of figp 
gravel; this mixture must he reduced to aaemitlujd state,« 
ami well worked with a spade until it is maflWwmogencous, 
in which state it is applied' in three or more strata pi the* 
depth or thickness of about three feet. The flrat stratum, 
about ten or twelve inches thick, is first allowed to set! alien 
another course tif about nine inches is applied, and so W 
until the requisite thickness has been attained, care beitfg 
taken so to work the puddling stuff at each time (goto unite 
it with the stratum immediately below. Over tho top course 
of puddling stuff, a layer, one mul a half or two feet 
of common soil must be laid. Strong clay, widely 
certain circumstances, is retentive of water, will ljpti 
for puddling, because of its tendency to shrink and', 
neither will it answer to employ as puddling stuff tri 
which contains roots or other organic matter, "flltlcB 
decay and leave cavities. Attention to Hie prfijp _ 
rmaueo of this work is necessary to insure th^yeojgitetpt 
cfiicionov of the canal, end to prevent dtttnagqJjp thb lkrid 
through which it passes, by reason of tho contia^dvWApe " 
of watch As a further security against leakagb' through ’ 
tho -ides of tho canal, it is usual to cut mud ditchea in 
each of them, to which the name of puddle ditchoimr. puddle 
gutteis is given. These ditches are usually about thrwdfoot 
wide ; they must he carried down perpondicularty hefow the 
bot tom of'the canal, aud must he a few mcffes higlier^IiJn 
the top Water-line. They are filled gradually witlgpaadjipg 
stuff, and, when properly tuado, form au cff«ctuarbSi$J , |yr to, 
the passage of vintel 1 through the banks. ‘ 

The sides of the canal, where they arc abovqspgl^wRw 
tho adjacent country, are formod out of the soil 
of the bed of the canal; and if this should be ' 

porous nature, it is necessary not only to refiflef it 
vious to water, but also to adopt means for givihg it I&ftilfty. 
This is best effected by covering it externally with tgld. ; 

Another important matter iu canal-triukihg ij the itttffriiia , 
of a sufficient supply of water at all seasdrw, id oftiegta 
make up for waste by evaporation and otherwise. 

The difficulty in providing a sufficient s up 
will bo partly understood when it is cousidererrffghUI 
ply must be effectually secured at the highest Joy 
canal as well as through the other paits of ita ~ 
this purpose it is necessary, when tnar&ing. otate^Si 
ascertain tho situation and capability yf 
rivulet within the requisite distance, as Well as to l 
rangements with the ovyncrs or occupioraof the safo 
mission to appropriate tlieir vvatqrs to the purpose o£' 
as feeders, or for the filling of reaervcjrs. It will f 
happen tliat such reservoirs must he constructed at a 
level than the streams or springs from Wriicli thej^p 
supplied; in which case it will be necessary to ureef IW 
engines to tltroW up the Water to tho summit teviflNt 
canal. Similar ibkerVoti-s will be nece&arjr »t;4wuj»w 
points below that level, in order to supply the mpivoitwhle, 
waste of Water at the locks. Such reservoirs are alsa®n**&rr 
sary, because the proprietors of a canal are alwayk reqnS 
to coidpenskte thS dWnerS of mills, placed lower down 
streams, for the vtttfcr #tilch is taken nearer their »oufi 
for feeding tlw canal, ITih Sixe of a reservoir must ol coU 
' " tha qkttiitily of water which, from the pal 

counwy, may be.expected to drain into 
(Xg tt.ls tieeemry, when the sail us port 
4#uls for making it tygter-tight as h 
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ample ditriiiisionS, #111 y$ko-: srnaV all tbe*v> 

that drains' info'ti>bfti,^»(f prbvisi ' must lecordji^h 
made for letting- o#p,he surplus, in c&m&mmf 

»nt injuryJtoaSySlan^, W f . 

pi* also ffoeessaij^ where tllRnatgP'fl# 5 w|,*.oil risen 
,'to puddle the channels of the various spfmgwand brS, 

5 )ich u^Ahct as feoders tSilbo canal, wferder tot av 
«kt iid^umftc of jhaCpce, of a cijpuitousline through eaP 
■ttoated lands,# is eoiftdtimet necessary to^oopyfetw,yater; 
„#rjpngh brisked eul verts. In many cats* 1 casuten pipes 
have tam found cheapest, as for insfanoe, (►herethe.feeders 
m*ret MFcarrted a«0ss alleys or other streams. % <* 

^ In oases, riffiiijk ! «8.by bo means uncommon, Where the 
* JproWne carried across a,stream or. a deep valley, 

. it bridge is indispensable, The late Mr, Telford 
first engineer Wteo'constructed an aqueduct of cast- 
ytfich fefma part of the Shrewsbury-Canal where it 
thoMley of the Tern at Cong Mill, and ja, 18C feet 
"in, Wfffgth. Avith the exception of the nuts and screws Used 
iHtljqjduig together the plates at theil’ ftanciies, and which 
aip -iftedo oflkroughtsiron, the material "of which this 
'^aqueduct is (mstructod is wholly east-iron. It was up- 
j \ended that the groat alternations of lieat pud cold to 
w !%the iron would be exposed, would have caused such a 
d . 6f expansion and contraction ns would have tom off 
' theikinciics and broken the plates; but this fnar has proved 
groundMis, and the advantages of iron over masonry for 
Jiis purpose' are in many respects so great, that, the example 
be J.ong Aqueduct haasinee been frequently followed, 
pendous work of this kind was executed about twpntv 
, of Cliester, where the Ellesmere and Cliester 
anted .over tlio Dee at Pont-y-Cysyltc. This 
t at an elevation of 125 feet above the bed of the 
teen pairs of stone-pillars, fifty-two feet apart, 
riich forms the canal is 988 feet long, twenty 
I six feet deep, and is oomposod altogether of 
6s." 

astruCtiop of a canal, recourse is had to tunnel- 
' iniatiqti of underground channels, where tlio 
,.i of the surfaou would make a long circuit necessary, 
rodftwiiuld he dlficult to convey a sutlieient supply 
' i the level of ;fhe canal. Some of these cuttings 
length. T1|0 tunnel at Hlisworth, oil tho Gland 
!nalSi*:,108t) yards in length. Tho underground 
ltba'Duke of Bridgewater * Canal are said to be 
feighteeu pules long, and to have cost 170,0001. 
fUnffHy ill/the Huddersfield Canal, is 5451 
the tunnel at Supporton, iff the Thames and 
»two JBftes *nd three-eighths in length, and 
itke highest point of the hill through which 
teg."In the Thames and Medway Canal, 
1’and Rochester, a tunnel two miles and 
m longth’i* Cut through tlie chalk ; and one of 
of the Leominster Canal at Pensax is 8850 
Beside* theso, there*ro many similar cuttings 
dftfffensions pert* of the kingdom. 

of loch*,''.* 8 tfjMMit of homing canals 
en ebuntty, f» -sniff .to be modern, and yet 
Tjhas arisen in regard to the country in 
uf»tadopted. .Behdor, in his ‘ Architecture 
‘sributes the invention to the’Dutch ; but, it 
he contrivance .-to which he refers was a 
i little resembled ce to what are now under¬ 
ocks. *SSiff Invention, has been also claimed for 
‘-.us Sffd it te staled tHt Leonardo da Vinci, the 
died locks ill 1497 in thei^tylanese canals, 
a chajjibcr formed of masonry, occupying the 
'us canal where the difference of.level is to be 
is chamber is so contrived that the level of 
h it contains may be, made to coincide with 
per oy toffer level of ttiffffanal. This is effected 
168, one of which (fairs is placed at each 
.bar of the lock, l?y, this moans, while ,0jo 
_ lilKSibcnd of the chamber are opened, and those 
Br end ore elosed, the water in the chamber will 
at Vt» tower level off the canal: astern the contrary, 
n the lower gpt.eR are closed and the Upper gates are 
id; theWelef the waierin the kick will coincide with 
vel ofthewstor in this upper part of the canah In 
rst casetot taw may be floated into tbe lock frgrti t lhe 
art pf The canal, and if then tl 
is adfhitted JfffaAhe lock frpm 
' oflkhe Iccrit in ffltitaw* th» 
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the epeting of the upper 
relmnft the course of pra* 1 
fronMi 
perations aceV 
e conipntBi 


•let m*i 

, .ts ma; 

•level .. 

t)UpM>ty of water equal to the' 

■fiavq beenjost from the upper level. Ifte 
pkrUBM*tp gconom^e as iquch as po&ffbleto 
loefege. atii^with thi« v|pw,'tlio ttof " 

be jpeater Umn is 'required for :3 tKj_ 

boats in thb canal. Still further ijjftyfecuie 
economy, where the Wfidth of tbd canal 
lock iapiade in two compartments, cqmr : 
other by a valve or which calftte 
pleasure. By this means en6-hajf of 
would otherwise bu*necessary to discharge to the 
may lie transferred to the other compartment 
rangcuient. also saves ttepe. 

-In carrying a canal thr0%h an”undulating ‘country, it is 
necessary to’have recourse to deep cutting in some'parts, 
and to, form embankments in others. In such 
the soil which is dug ®ut in one pl'aiSi'shquM ,ba A* 
anditlier, with the least possible degree of |jin c«JnL 
ing it; attention to this matter isJBecussafliy, 1|> order^J 
avoid, on the one hand, leaving spoil-lianks or heap.rfM^bc* 
cupy the ground wasteful ly, and on the other hand, fo ob¬ 
viate the necessity of making pits, wliidi wpuld. bo Squally 
unprofitable. • 

It is necessary to eonstnict, thiwuu^lb Wrojff exjtnt q£, 
the canal, a towing-path on oqe. of the ban|U; which is 
generally made somuwliat wider^iff^he top than the 
bank. 

Experiments have boon n#Jde with the view of deti 
ing tlie merits of eanal carriage wlicn compgfpd 
roads and with common roads. Tlie results Of theseS, 
ments, which are given in the following table, Seeni^pol 
that at slow velocities tho traffis of gives weigtete & con- ' 
ducted more economically upon -a canal tnan li^Rie other 
methods of Conveyance; that where tho velocity exceeds 
four miles per hour, the economy turns iff favour 
roads; and that, at high velocities thewflonon 
disappears even when compared with the 
quired on a level turnpike-road 

Velocity of & moved by the syrheolton ot cqu,l ft 


motion in 

On a Cana 

M 1 I 68 per Hour. 

■2i. 

. 55,500 

3 . 

. 38,542 

. 3j. 

, 28,31G 

4 . 

. 21,680 

5 . 

. 13,875 

G . 

• >9)635 

7 ..... 

. 7,080 

8 . 

. 5,420 

9 . 

, 4,282 

10 ..... 

. 3,488 

l'!j. 

. 1,900, 


More rcrent. experiments made upon the Ardrossun __ 

Paisley Canal seem to indateto the superior economy of proto 
pelUng boats properly constructed at high rates of velocity- 
through tho canal; but the results thus obtained have not 
perhaps been yet sufliciently tested to warrant a perfect 
reliance being placed upon them. ” 

A canal can seldom bo cut without the proprietors having 
previously obtained the .sanction of Parliament, accompanied 
by uutliority to take at a proper valuation Jfik, land and 
premises as may occur in the liub wjStehJt lprhtended to * 
occupy. These acts make provisiafftflBaiponsatifft; aunh * 
parties as may be ^(1 red or interft^||Mriai bp)|ie efual, 

‘ ’ " f are 

ui«ffi 
1836) . 



and in general (at least in recent 
restrained from levying beyond a fixed amour, 

goo^p. .iR has lieen proposed in the present si w _ _, 

to provide that at certain interval* of time these rates shall 
lie suiijeet to revision by Parliament, m o^r proia|pt the 


public more effectually against a 
Soph mode of transit' 
and whitto m 
The imlowmg 
msteriets retr? ' “ 
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Fa list of tbe canals new iff u_ 
_ United Kingdom, their lengUK the 
.^(highest jgd lowest levels, the nund 
ismen maJCa^l the extreme points be* 
' (halt OUiS (re amiUed. 
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And Aherg.i* Hrrcknoi l»hii'* mill i 
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Canal, at a wort dAt&^Vuot lHu *> 

i' Tmth '|aV|^ 

a railroad, 2 mites JoHjMo 

To cumwtj}frf 1 a mile tf-of Alford, 
irrmrautu Itj the (ienuun Oceun fcyUk 


J Tocumatffc't ai 
) irrmrautu In the (ier 

(lock. _ 

, . | ItcororofncenneaT 

,7&9 1 nates at Redbridge, wlierdlt ewler^S*. , 

[tide*ay,t>l Southampton water. v 

F ( Commiyiccs in the (MUalt of Ash^y*^*"!!' 

< lfl>Zouch.uud t*rmi(iat4fl|| ihn CcdtoatiMt 3>* « 

1 [ Canal, at Mahnon BrKWT 2** 

This canal iimliocD the towns of 
| cheater nod Ashton; near the lutier t« 

793 1805 it joins the Huddersfield Cunal. there ni 
branches terminating near Oldham Shd-m 
UtockjKirl. 

" om thr Caldor, f of a will* OfPw 
Held Bridge, to jlaruhy IteUlge, In 
unship of Cuwlhortre. 1$$ & 

Commences at Basiiitfstoke. amLlermh ^ 
703 796 [ nates in the Way, I ft miles S.of (he tillajm *8# „ 
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Commences at lSasineitoke, amLlerml 
[ nates in the Way, 1| miles S.of (he tilla^ 
[of Way bridge. ' ‘M 

( This canal begins at fti yhrl#lire^iBi 
terminates at bine abridge, 
vigutwni of thcjtAvun 

t’ummencii neur Birmin^h.i^J^i'fw 
I minutes iu the StnlTbrds)tire 
s terslure Canul^ U nilles ftmn Al||d|l' 
l there nre several Urmiches^Ew^t^^^flL 
('ohirnences at t)ui eastararHRQ^^i 
O d ltirndughiim ('anal, ATtd,uiH|HNH 
■l the Wyrluy utod Ksid»gtoTia||HBij3 
I Whittington : it Cypimuntcu lM^ i^rAC 
I('oveo try C a i^U.jtwr facfd 
Com m »> ee s iu. Mw 

WorcesttfJTshitp Cai$fl. near T$^lwyjtS 
(emitnatos ia th* Chester Cflnalr^^ 
Acton. Wiw " «H|. K»njK 

C om ford, amd Tor* itupe 

uate# 

if»wiic«te« with tH# T$^WiiYca^^ 

This eaaal contmeore* at pfn, 
RqdAfrtninafM at % 11 ‘ 1 “ 
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uitlMl. ‘ '* ;, eft' 

Ctftomouce* ^'Qocttgfft Hill, r 
793 natrteiqtb*SfiVihvT7 

, v ComiseAfritAt Covrniry, and | 

1783 iW 4t FradWv in the Tran* 

^immenciHi^n thiftjftfwwhj 
790 junctwn wiO»>t3W(' , KotU 

land terminates at Cromlwo, 

{ Commences iutne Qrand 8u 
s»W y* ar Deptford, &nA&«$nlaate* at 
Jjh |^nnin«nce» insf 
1793 I80t®l ll » Dun navigirl T „ ,— 
iTTvth* Barnsley Caual.'tUteJ 

Gammonoes in thrift* 

| Cawri; near Sw«rkst#M. 

J Derby, slid rantiuues 3f jtm.Vi bryoiu 

[1794 1 < Little Eaton, wlituro it termitJritos;4tm. 

braneh goes Grom Derb)’ w H10 Kwwi 
M C*twtlon the li.; there are likewise 
pldernl branches to cfiffVirent collieries, 

at IMHUrlefer, and trr| 
M*ma Ufftes Tn Me bevecn* At d# Jauctlon wl] 

slT* the SWvrarp. . . l , J 

: , > Comitioncrs in (lw^Won«stfr and UI 

A ^nasit 


vt. 






wp y*' 1 ' 




flANALB. 



Counties through wffieb 
lUOy art* muds. 


Cli^hir«’, Denbigh-1 
shire, and Shropah ir« J 
A 

j Derby shite & Notting- 
l liamsUlro . • • v 


Glamorganshire 


V, , P 1 , 

f^nSSoSy ygr, SomemuUhlre . . 

w ;# ' • 

liu: '" !y f Gio*M*t»i.ii.. . 

» • * J 

q to 1$ Junction 
HtonnUf r:— 

M JJjWmnylwtt * M Northamptonshire, 

* ’ Burhinghanmliiie. 

l * r ft<»rtfhrd»h»re, and 

T*lniG? :j >““• 


9,orir* of . 
wllM’ll 14 l 
\ a lulr- l 

[ lock, J 


j It. IWi 
IF. lGG/ 


| Northamptonshire, 

1 Burkttiffhtunkliiie. 

m 

f* 

95 

119 

13 

1 

id 

79S 

f Herlf'irdsh’ri*, urul 

F. 


I Mid.tlestJK. 

a 

10 




$lrmul U nil >u 

••• ■ f- 

0 r*((?r:i^. 


jfr 

Jpi 


MfcddOlilicld . 

, * *«u8 


Leicester* hire and \ 
Nortlnunptonahm* J 

f &oDiftgliiimalur*, Lei 1 
colei shire, and Lin- > 

•■ulnuhire . , . . J 


ItoreluiiUhirc ami 
(iloUfculcialiui* 


Yorkshire ami Cheshire 

* 


vt'feii’hojitwriiuil Langport Somersetshire « . . 

Wiktohne and Berkshire 


■ »s< •>» ’ * -* 


I,.n*dit atjjJ Liverpool 
U%hl>i4HCli v . . 


''f.ah#a»^WjWe North- Leiee8te»>hrre & Norlh- 
, i ft-L 1 nipa . atnptonuhiic • 

' ' r t 


CuormartltenRhlre . . 


(Weafmnjt'lBTid & I.nn-^ 
l cathlro . . . 


Yorkshire fc Lancashire 


LamnltSflr 


fyftskbafd and Lotie 


r Herefordshire & Wor- 
l cofcterahins . . . 


Ywkshlro . 
Cornwall . 
Mticolnshh* 


null Canihrlrlfffl K**ex rvucl Cttlhhridgo- 
‘1 (pH4d*©Mj whiro . . . . . 


Cheshire . . , 

'»*|.M^ t .HW,B»lxoo„aBd Uni!a .. hlc , . , 


WXgliton 


Moom^Stulur* . . Mi»mosrt»UnSp 


lit 34| l a:, l 
t V. JUtt i * la f 

« 5 to « !;!,"} iiaj 


a'- 


f nearly \ 
i level J 


Comrofttlflyn the tW«#*y oftfcwM*P- 
E e\. ut wBpnere Port, and termtaftw 
in the MbalipimetyAjaumL. It 
v wise Severn! eoll4U0|SH^l»nhea 
Ctemraencoa avWpR^nnttibz 

777 

Commcwiea at Merthyr-Tydyil, and 
IK) .794 cmla ia the lideMny*or lh*Ta% Mu* Ita 
euiUMicc into Vonurth Hnrlimiv. '* 

The Urue ir made navigable tp Mat 
on- llruige, a distance of tieoity ft niife. 

Thence a cunul is tuado to Glanton- 
Vmry. 

Cmrn»cuc«*s From the Severn, about d 
r*,,-. mile* N of Berkeley, and terminates, at 

' 1 \tJUmccstcr. in a syfteious Wfiln, 

which there is » lock into the Sevi«rti f % «? 


IteKins at Hrnu»ston,whfcruif nullet with 
the Oxford Canal, tiuil endsin Ihl^hameB, 
near Brentford. 


( Corgnaribboa ort tTta, S, Bank of the 
\ 'IBlimes, At TOtherhirfm, and ternmiAtuAur 
at Addington Siiuarr, Canitw)i#U Hoad?*' - 
I r «iLos Iplth tlie Leicester Union C.-uinl, 
r p about mtleft from Market llaiborouvii, 
land tcimiimtcR in thn^Griind JqitetUm 
Cannl, at Long Buckhy. ' • >, 4', ' , 

Begun at (inudhatn, and crulg^B thn 
'iVent, ai Notiingham. It branch 

to Bingham. -t 

From ApecUle to New casUu-uriilur. 

'• y110 ' * 4m \, 

t'oraineures in the Sevaua. lit CnfevlceR- 
j irr, and is rontintU'd to LdMixvv. 

From the Old Witham, nwvr TnU^shall, * 
to riomcHhlle. "*• 

s Begins m liudtleiBliflri, and endf in tho 
1 Aaliton-iinder-Lj ne Cana), ncur^ttttkiug 
l Held Bridge, . 

i (lomnmju-eh in iUtWElXPt, lielow Laug- 
\ port, and terminate* a&lveU’hoatef, ,g 
, Begins at Newbury mid ternibnitm in 
J the Aron, ahout a nn)o from Both. It 
j eo m nmn lew lea with the NV iltJ d fo and 
Mb;rks)d*e l huiHl, at Semingioik^ A 


I7hc 179S 
179i 


i )•'. 4-B4 ! 


CcnimoneeN nnnv Kirby-Keitdrf^^ nwi 
juiHseti tluoiigh Lancaster to Prettynj^h&rh 
the cunal is interruj.ted for fipylit 
miles, but it in connected by 
it* tomiunntion, whu-h nrbeeedfvm 
WigHu: m ar this jpImco It joips tlio Leeds 
.uni Liverpool Canal. 

Commences nt^Jlecds Bridge, where It 
.iiites with ilie Aire nmd CuWer n a Cita¬ 
tion, anil tei minutes at Liverpool, aftei ft 
circuitous course, nusaing by Bingley^bkittf- 
ton, CiUuft, llluekUiwn, and Wjgtflk. A 
hiauch tomuiencpH fP* mile from Wlg/in, 
and join*, at Leigh, that bmuicli of Uni 
Duke of Bridge water’s Cannl which 0 i- 
.tenda from Manchester to,Leigh. 

Begins at West BvidgU, in the town of 
' ~ d theie coinmuntqate* with 

^ the Sou* BiVcr, which is mad© t»yignbla 
(jmiUy liy cuts) to IiOiii>lil>moug^ it ter- 
ruiuutes »u the (taftiid Union C&Uftl, tifar 
OuwkW Hall. A' oramdi to Market Xlar- 
burougn was made in 1805. 

Commences nt Kington, passes by Leo- 
minster, and tenninaies between S nnd 
9 miles from Stouwdfal. Short line* of 
.rollWHjr extend fi*«gfhc present t«r- 
J minution to tli», jcdl^tg in tha ueigli-' 
vbourhooo. 

i From Leveu lo the Jllver Nttvie tu¬ 
ition. 

From Tarras Pill to Liskeari 
f From tlio lianiber^ nteftr Tylfrt'y Ilftvwu 
t to Louth. wKijjh' **> ’ 

To commoDCe at the of Bishop 1 *. 

( Htortfoni, lu the cauul there, mid termi¬ 
nate in the Cam, at Cilujhithe Sluice: 
tiiora i* to be » l^jpch to Whti&Um, 

From the PtfllP Forest CttUul lo tha 
Twot and Mersey Ujtnal. 

■ ComUhencas at MaViclm*ter, in the Aft*. 


Begins lit Market Weigh ton, atif Wide 
Trent 0 PP o * lt « »o mqpthof tho 

J i < riSK?'? c *' J S, tUo v,k Ri' ; w.%»hw* 

d i?S9K ft®™ N'W'ftort) .ai Wrnlmrtr? 

an.l JweknorJt <3*n«l. fte- 
wrnl li^niSo, nM r»Uroiui.i*re tnul. 
from tbil caaiJ, ,0 vaiiom trour»uili> ,u4 










J*. 




\4r : . 




•^Kjh'Wtost 


2 ft: 1 7 ? 



, ' .,7 ' -Jt ^' ' T® 


CoimtldJ w 
they Tt» marie. 


(omory shire 


Glamorganshire 
V£; Buckinghamshire , ' 


N h«li^ M * h ? 1 n ' 1t .' P ""} N«Mk 


4 

3 

*> 

H 

4 


.a 

i 

K! 




* ■ r; * 

RKMA*xi X#- : 


S25 


50* 


M 


1798 


1811 


North Wilt* , , , 

WIIUhiTfi . . t 




57 




Nottingham . , , 

NotMngUrttoaMto . 

U 



133 , 

» 


UK» 

Branch .... 







i •• 

Onk|»M . . ,, 

f r#eieenl<*rBhirc* Sc But- | 
l. lamlshire . . . j 




12G 

17 

1793 i 1803 

4.... ••'? 

;. . 

i Ovfni’dfchiiv and War- \ 
l Tfipkalilre . , .1 


28 

l! to 1) 

It.715, 

1 K. 195 ( 

42 

roopTtw 

PrakrjH»t . . . 

Darbyshixo S. Chosldre 

m 





•94|1800 

r«ekl!ngton , • , , 

j\irfc»Uao .... 

«1 







r^rtemoutlT nmfATHwUd 


(i« 

33 

44 to 8 





(main hue') . , . 

Dor Kofi brallf h . . , 

Siusucx^vml Hampshire 

I 

1 -i 


10 





l,r,.mrtT . . 


l 4 







k^ritV.. 

Middlesex. , . , . 

8* 





818; 


KortMlSB , . . 

M w 

Yorkshire & J-imoasli'ue 

31) 



r m%\ 

F. 3334 1 

7S 



Hovul Mflitaiv , , • 

Kent und Sussex • . 

m 

!2to72 


leu I. 

* 



■ ■ ■ 

Cum wall. 

6 







Salisbury and 3^h- 
.8 . . . 

nampahiie 








SunhejC k Nftvigiv \ 

I.anpasWrja 

12 

‘M 


5) 

78 

54 

) 8 '"“V4 755 

1 double j 

l double ^30 

1768 

S\|pl9«ljl , . . 

Yorkshire , 




70 

11 

«15| 







| 

i p»niy 1 



S| ' r <r*^p • ■ 

Shropshire . 




jll. 1*41 "I 

| Juck.4, 1 

l partly . 

uclincd 

plonfsJ 

> 793 

1 


Shropshire r . ln^ 

Shropshire , 




11.333 
\ K. 207 

3 in 1 
elitiud 
dunes. J 

| 1788 

792 

Sdmarssrtihtre Ct>al 

Somerbetvbire 




130 

23 

179) 


SlufFoidshire 2nd Wo 
ceetouhiie , , . 

Staffordshire and Wor \ 
ce*Uuwhile , , . J 

4di 



n ao* i 

t. 100* 1 

44 

1766 

.77* 

Stain forth and Kendby . 

, 1* 

Strondwater « 

f Yorkshire it Lincoln- ) 

\ shire ..... J 

15 



nearly i 
lo\t-L. / 

fi 

1793 


Gloucestershire 




102* 


730' 


Stourbridge . 

StniTiVrdshhe Wer -1 

oeatershlre. * . , J 


98 


191* 


776 


Stratlbtd.nfon'Avc J 


234 



309 


1795 


s*»uw» . . 

I Brat^nookfilure & Gla- 1 
l i^i$»iwiafe. . . ? 

17 



3?J 


179*'17981 

T»vl,(ock , 

BfoucU la M 

D’em>»*hlro 

■ t\ 



850 


IBOS 18V 

ThttmM «r\ Mtilwny 

Kent . . 

71 



\ew\. 


1804 


Thame* and Severn 

xGlmmeaferBdra and) 
WlUahira . . , < 

30 



f U. 843» 
VF, l&ii 

dSl 

1783 

1789 

Tn»i Mfnwy. or 

«rr.B*Tnm)i . . . 

It *hlye. fc Dirhyepd 

5 

99 



JR. 3201 
VP, 394 f 

91 

;*ei 

i 1777 




f Po3«» »(E8T br»ndA4ji» -Kl|«hi«M 
{ Canal, in Uanyhk^dl wujWrf and tor- 
t mnatm in the &wrH|fct r " zwar 

Coptaalfet* in IJj 
terminate* ut'f^ntur! 

l the Grand Junhiton C_r. 

I Comm uurc* rti \Vayfw#'ffl 
S hum parUlj,-w here it co«Bhn 
l the A iu, utidVimimile* ai / 
r From the Wilis mM Uw 
< Swindon, to the Thmnvn fit? 
l ueav WY> moor Bridge „ , 

J Comnumre* at tlm t 'rorafmd &r 

1 termi nule* ui the TictiLjieav NuttiMjiPfni. )r 
f Comnu-mie* at Ityklfn and nitotouiviv *7^ 
n the Meltuu Mowbray N a \ mutton, at.., 
Writ - ■ 

j Couimcnd s in the Cuvonlry Cnnaktf* * 
i ?.nn.\dord, mid U*iii)im>U*n in the fflukiueu, 
l aU>xttnd. w \, 

t Begins nt the town of Ashton undw- 
i Lyw, »n the MunclicsU’i Canal, uiiiTOPV 
'•nnnates in iVnK Forest. 
j Cuminenrcs in the Derwent, at Fast ^ 
j (’oUiuguith, and teihmmte* at JVeUing- 
' ton 

r Comment pc from the tideway of '1"Uj| 

Anni, h miles fu'iu the tidal* fluid 5*ntii>ut>»j' 
to rhlehepter Harbour, The chuiimda^ 
Iroin the end of this rtiiiin Upts f h>ti|fcl 
Tiimnej tnl.uifl. Mid to the endoTjhe J'u.fa't! " 
sea Cnnal, are 13* mites, 'Wt */' 

Begins In the IhutMu^on Cuwt&lrttfcit' 4 
the )J arrow Hoad, and locks ^im 
TlmiwH, at Mmcliotim;. 

t'onruenee# in tile C'aldet N 
ut Sower by Hrjdgn attri. 

m the I »u!te of Ifrhlg* wattn’a 
M uneliestf r. , t . 

From Shoinrlift’ in K ent to 
SuMtex, 

From Mnngfln Forth to M 
I’oith. - 

Commeueesiwt SoHithumpton, t»tid is eon 
tinned ut present only to Redbridge, 
whero it Joins the Andover Conui. > 

tVjrmouees nl St.,Uo'3i*n l *s, tttoil tor|iF . 

iiiitea in the Mc».«•), h* •.'Very eiiemUxon ^ 

rmiie, p.tSfHiftg Simkey Ji wir 'tbe 

Hrst canal executed ill j£hgluuiU««d ${*■, , 
KimilJy fA eMdo^ at Uw imiuili/TiWUnk^jr ^ 
Brook. It w how extended to 

( onaeeU tiio town of Shon»4d‘^ , Kb tit* 
me? Jimi. >***' 

Commences at Shf*rwslmfy»j tlio v 

Kllesmcra Canal, «fid ;jolus th^l^niiiae- ^ 
ton and Shropslme Cutinls ajJfejpjkwkTdKia 
Wood. * V. up * 

BuehtjP in the Donuiugton-Canal, 
parish of UUUhall, and imiten ^T' 

vem ut Cool* Port, b^dow CnalbipukiBadH!}' r 
Oottimeuoes in the KeunkJ* jMtn Axaa 
Cknul, nem Bradford, to FHuudft'ftjAVa/ftb 
way brunches I0JT to uoliterhii'ift AWfttoH 
and CUndowp. ' K ♦■*„ ^ -■• 

Commences In the river Sewtt, at SU'hor^--,^ 
port, uud on ilea wBh the TrMjAOdnMitK. 4 \ 

Sey Canal, wear ttuywood.. ■ ,r \JpjMEi 
Connucmr^a ai U»« Jhnf ' J> 

near Stamhrrth, arpi cohinHMl^ea. 
the Trent, at Keadhy. r s 

Commcmcis at the Severn, n&r F^a>*»ra^ , 
brad, and terminate* fo tke Thumei^jjidl f 
Severn -Canal, at Wul lb ridge, nmv Slr«Hd. ^ 
Begins near Slotfrbridge, nml .lolui 
StulTurdslijie and W'orcesternhimt^fcumk 
near Sto'iUon. ' , . f . A 

Comrtienre* «t King’s Norton, 
miles from Birminghutn. wbqra j,; 

'l the WorceateT and Birmingham, 
l uwd terminates ut Sfratfoni , . 7 f 
/ .Commoners in BtrAnsea Harbour*, ami 
ytertniuato* at Fen T^we. » * i * 

t- Bakina in the t ideW uy oft the TrttihKb aria 
VUT«dndtOH at the low a of Tavistock * 

.Jh also a branch. , . 

Front thu Thame*, at Gvavkarnd, tabWm^ 

; Medway, near Rochester. w , v 

Commeuces in the Stroud water Oauul, ( - 

war Stroud., and looks down in the Thame* 

.and Isii Navigation, at lK*chlada. ,4 

Begins where the Derwent falls into the ' ’ 
Trent, nud terminates at Presfon Brookg,-JS 
where it ronrmunicuten with the Puke " VflB 
. MridgewHtoFtr Cunul: m Us eonrse il nara^vw'vwr 
mrt»dcates with ottyr piincipAl canals 
tuhiO, 


• St Oolomb’. Ci&V (hm 
adjolnlag lmiU, CPrtoM^ffl! 


pirt ret™i, it *»m4 veij' «a^ii Mr 4# ntportinf of a<unl,, xiiJ caareytag <aoJ «u<T‘,'.tlnr mHi&M 

l<wo«wo/e<Mwft,i>.S#8.J. ,J- ■!.: ' ■■ .•, l'-' w _ , 


X 





*• * M* 




Countle, through «MMt 
,’ijfc,, they are made. 


nr^i 



tflver»touo J' , ., T' •Saiccavhlre . 
(Paris ltk & JHtralf.’lmm Warwlckelilve 


#n , Warwickshire . . 

: - ; ' V '7-' 7 

* .*(jr,A4*Xiu» . . . Surrey and Some, . , 

fyp : ' > Ct •>' 

’ I 'PWMBfJ »«tk. , , . WiHdilre and Ilorkaliiro 


Cambridge . , 


inning-j w»rce,t,r,ltlfe . , 


SaWyrley nod Kaetaglun . KUttfurdshlre . , . 


Ulilwch 

*' '»!♦„ ' 

" Wurwiter and Birmiug- 



.*. . 

*1* 



iijlhn oi., 

miaibaru Canal, 
br«ik, Bad join. 1 
Nafttou. • • v.-j; 

Ik'JiM Id ill* Wey, brrtweeufl*lMfoid 
and Uodalming, n«d add* V 1 t«* Aauu 
N avlgatlon, at Now Bridge, * 

, CamintnoM Will* Thames, *t Abiag- 
J don, and ttnjulwlu 8nnlnc|a% l« t>» 

I Rennet and .Sfon Canal; it Uk«N«« ha, 

’ tcvDrtl brunch**, 

l Commence, lu the Nana Hirer, aCWIi- 
{ bech, nnd torailAntcHn the Old'Utfgr, at 
\ Antwell. 

Commence, In lie Junction of theBir- 
mlngham and Birtnlngjfim Mid ffwiiUf 
Canal,, at Birmingham, and end, iu (ha 
Severn, a little below Wurce»U*t t It nun 
cotomtalnai*,. with (be Dudley aud.Btr,,- 

f ifaTthc Coventry Canal, 

i*3. and Irrtnluiies to the 
lonal: ll ha, tlkawlsa »«v«- 

HP- 

T» 



CANALS OF SCOTLAND. 


'Countip* through which 
CANALS. Ui«y arc mtide. 


Wrdri|H<,. 

Wt. 

'■» Bqrr0lvt(o*cSfc« 


p s* r 


Al>mi®uii«hiru . , » 

i Uii1itl»j'ov«hir* and, 
l Sliltklgduiti a . 


Iuvortmit*-i*hirf» , 


^Bniktaod ».. . LaaaiMdf*. > 


5 *?i 




S3 


COJ ISO 


35 

SI 


♦ ' ^awtC! Argyllshire . 

Edinburgh and CU, B ow j^^lnd* 
U| !W!.• • ' • l burghihire . . 

* ( 

Forth, Mid Oly io , * a 

nlte Mnnk-l ^thim'aud SUr* 
* ' 

O'aifSW, Paj*l«. and Ayr, Renfrew, nnd La i 
. Ardraasini . , , uaik.hire , . . I 


'^jptenktjsn, . KUkcu/lbrlgbtabiie £5| 


IS 


1 


K t 

■Eta 

s 3 . 


SS 

P 


ICO 


level. 

S mum It 
level, 

l .belt 

Otcb, 
91 feat 
above 
He*- 
level. 


Date. 


'S 

'5 


17 1796 1805 


110 


1768 


SO 1803 18*8 


i Jj"[ {k: SI } « >'« 


11 1817 


R. 1551 nn 

11'. 150 > * 


lavel. 


15 1803 


1834 10 1770 




HEllAKKd. 


end, in the Bon, at Inver arte. . 

■ Prom the harbour at Iloriob iniw»e«i. to 
the Perth and Clyde Canal, at Oriukge- 
moath. 


jof Lnnhill. 
aha Leali, an terml 
* Frith, at fhaernita,. 
.rather more than 
‘ f formed j the re- 
, by natural lake,, 
iy meaua of till. 


1768 1790 


1806 


Cemmeoc*,! 
at tire N. end ur . 
little, iu tlie hlu 
Of the elude I5h„ 

S3 mile, are ard' 
muliiiug line la j 
nhicli are connected 

. Made aero,, an lithmu. In Argyleabln, 
dying between Loeb.L'rioau and Oiljt,nod 
tUKueetlag them.W ft 

Cutuntauce, in tUrdUwgll lock of the 
Forth and Clyde NuvIgutloiKabiwl S nnlca 
W. of Falkirk, and terminate. In a bdato 
at Edinburgh. 

Commencea In tlie Forth, In Qranfo- 
meuth llorUnrti'and leeka dowmltito the 
Clyde, at Bowling’i. Bay, iiriMltnlmuir 
Uurufoett tide anna! ejieua a oomumqi- 
cation belweati ifi* lrith Pea and Oerman 
Oonm. 

Commencm at Tradettown, O n Bit W. 
tide of tiluagow, yaaada threogh’f’ahi. 
ley and terminate, Jobaatono; Hen a 

railway join* it, WlM^la cootlnuad to tiro 
harbour of ArdroMWl the railway la 331 
mile, long, " 

Commeneat In the ttdaway of- tint Dm, 
near Kirkcudbright, ”»frla continued to 
latch Ken, through which the navigation. 
U continued for 18 in dear their- aiioflier 
canal entauda to th#-%al Pool at Dairy, 
where ll tarmlnatM. ■ 

Begin, at 0« JosUand Ctwi-worV. 
and itroored, to Glaagow, where It own- 
immutalea wttha branch of the Forth a<ul 
Clyde Cartel.* 




at 0#i 

of |)hj LltlW, and 0 ) 
n«*ur Bamuzlu-r, teritid 
there are also wvoraTqrj 


thfr mouth s 



Luyjjnn Navigation .>■* 
Jhione folliery . 


t/lfttcr <nmv :n in'o^rr*^?", 
•//,. -%* ' ’' r ' 


> »Bo*ideSr the efiftak noticed in the foregoing tables, there 
fire many mors.which lnuc been made navigable by short 
cuts at different parts; others have had their channels 
turned, or Annals, made parallel to them, and several have 
‘besfljhjixtended by-branch cuts. These may almost be enn- 
sid(rtdj|j§gi.s canals, but a notice of them could not he given 
in theilTiblcs without increasing their length considerably. 


OomtneMi** at Dublin, and. tcrh#]|5t4f#, 
in tin* Shannon «it Tnrniotibnr&V. 

> Tim nutimilSou comrorn^JW' 


ipiliou comrarnhei "1tyirafj.fi 
thh’wny nt i'nthoni, '2i milan td(#f 
having n sea-lode at each t*tul. *1$.. 
net ilW|»i from Newrvtl.e Liviut tkmti- 
nucB for $ miles to Out nmitfably' liver 
Bonn, wiilcH,after ,i remix* ndloafiom 
this point, ruu« into Lougli Nensliijiplcli 
iiv nniitfrtblo I.M Umg and 9 hf66d, 

ami \t mch also rnmmnnh witKfttiftiut 

by tho T.n»gnri Ntiut'aliun ; m it^'hjp fty* 

. itint* t'olhenes bv tin,* ISl.H’hwrtiwuf nti*l j 
\with llii* town of Antrim hy tin* Antrim, 
f Tlie La;»pan u.tv-gation tfLtcinbr from tho 
I .tideway lit ib'lfntt into Lough Niugh. ^ 
i Viom Cool island to tlie lth»ckw;^ef * 
y for 3 mile*., mid tlicitac by n alioit cut i|itw 
' Lough Noa^h. , , 

( CniT)im*tn:i*ii ne.ir on &** 

< Hlio'kuulcr, ami U*unmatt*a in Lough 
hi 


long. This province is hounded on the N. by Bejapeve and^; 
the Poituguese territory ; on the K. hy Mtysoro and tits 

Balaghact ceded districts; on the N. by the Malabar .pro- 

vitice, and on the \V. hy the Indian Ocean. ..Thjt length 
of the province along tho coast from N: to Si;.f8wS®i;mileg, 
and its tn@fin breadth is about 40 miles; the tola&nrxa has 

... ._ ... _j. been computed at 7:180 square miles: of this area 4GU2 

(Nirlipls,-Priestley, and 'Walker's Historical Account of- square miles are contained below fnd ti758 square mdesT? 
the Navigable Hirer*, Canals, $r., <f Groat Britain; above the Ghauts [Ghauts ] 

PaTWwrwptary HoporfttiOft the Caledonian Canal, and an The province is divided into two districts, North and 

in Jrebmjj G. W. Williams's Obser rat tone South Canara ; the ■ line of division is about 13 5 40' N. 


eland ; Tuthatn's Pu/iftral 
n; Phillips's Genoa! History 


an Navigation 

.. InltMffftavig 

if Iidx\ni&Jia4miw».) 

CAN AL, ANTO'^tO, called Canaletto, was the son of 
Bernardo Canal, who, although descended from otio of the 
noIde-tfiMnilies of-Venice, followed tho profession of a scene- 
painter. Anting was born at Venice, but the precise date 
of his birth i aipjSftnrfe to be unknown,; at his death, in 1768, 
he was ftgem%|i'V He originally followed his father's occu¬ 
pation; and the style of Ins ourly practice muy he traced in 
the boldness and vigour of hfeTater works, and the decep¬ 
tive reality of the effect. AhArt the year 1719, disgusted 
a with tho pettfi(#inoyunces of the theatre, he abandoned 
it altogether, and went to Romo, where he employed him¬ 
self for a long time in studying from the autient ruins. On 
his return home, he devoted himself to painting view's in 
the city, and original compositions. In the latter part of his 
m life htpsisited London, where he was in groat estimation. 
Walpole imagiuetithnt one object of his coming was to in¬ 
vest part of the wealth he had acquired in the English 

futtfs-:- .... 

Hi* handling ja light, bold, and firm ; his colouring 
. Jwight, true, qjjflteolish^ig; his flgures well disposed. He 
has displayed nodosa aft In Ills Choice of subjects and sites, 
and disnosaj of all the separate parts, tiian it) the treatment 
and' ef tecutton’. He soihetifties used the camera, which 
enabled him to attain the utmost exactness in his linear 
perspective;-but he used Hdiscreetly,always correbting and 
improving the tints, ami aerial effects. In’ his pictures, the 
palaces of the Adriathr are brought before tho eye with all 
the viAd beauty of JltD actual scone : and liis original com¬ 
positions, in which the antient ami the modern are most 
happily blended, partake of tho reality of his views. Hi* 
works are very numerous, and are seen in every' collection. 
V His pupil Guardi is tho most enainoiit of his fbllowcrs. 
He paints in, k stylo which is brilliant and agreeable, but 
lfess solid and less exaof-tlian his master's- fZimctti.) 
CANALIRA, 4Jlsopon^ - 

CANARA; a pminee on the west coast of Hindustan 
hetween 12° find u* N, ^ and between 74* and 70* E, 


hit. Hie surface of Canara is tocky and'uneven. On I fffe 
high grounds rod gravel prevails: near did cou^fc'liie soiliHi; 
sandy, hut tho valleys are nell adopted fof rice cnjtuartio^" 
There are several mountain streams in llu> 
mi rivers of eons<qticnce. Tlie labour icquired, 16 briug y 
the laud into cultivation is groat, owing to Ilia Inequali¬ 
ties of the surface, winch make it necessary to feveLthe 
fields before they can bo ploughed. If after, th^fftlid.. 
has been brought under tillage it should lie hcgleetefijjfctif' 
one or two years, it will be broken by numerous d»e]i*gtnSj@' 
formed by the torrents which fall during the nipus#®® It'. 
is probably owing to tho constant attention fhus IHMwpil ' 
necessary that each proprietor is obliged to resi(|p ppon his 
farm, and that thofijxtent of the individual fwrtfis ia very 
small. For the sanTe reason the revenue derivod.by ;tho 
government from tlio holders of the land is very^fd^mpr* 
able. . { ' ' ’<* f 

The entire population of Canara in 1807 Wft&-‘.57<&840- 
souls, of whom 896,672; inhabited tho southern district.. 
The proportion of Brahmins was computed at rather* 
than one-sixth of the whole population. About,, 
fourths of tho remainder are engaged in'eultivating'the 
soil: ono-fifth of these cultivators are slaves. The itp.* 
habitants of the sea coast are principally Mohammedans » 
and those of the interior Jains, one of the Hipdu sects tlifit 
are considered heretical by the Bralimins. 4 ' 

Almost the only production of tlie proving is rieo, i&r , 
cultivating which the climate is peculiarly favourable, owing 
to the prevalence of rains. Land of the first quality yields 
two and sometime* three harvest* of rice in the year, in¬ 
ferior kinds yield one crop of riee and another of some in¬ 
ferior grain annually. Cocoa-nuts, betel, and pepper are 
cultivated, but not extensively. Tho rent of land varies 
between one-fodllth and ono-balf of the gross produce : 
very rifely happen! 1 that tho proprietor alters tho assess-' 
went of a farm or removes the tenant, who is considered by 
custom ttf have a kind of right to the occupancy. Out pf 
the mat paid by the tenant to tin? proprietors the huteytop- 
tributos fiO per cent, to the, revenue qf the govei i timpSt;‘ 
which thus, receives from lf-to 30 per cent, of the gross 
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produce of the feud. When a farm is sold it usually brings 
as purchase money from-(sight to twelve years' net vent, the 
price varying according to the proximity of towns. 

The chief towns are, in tin* north division Battieollah, 
and in the south division Mangalore and Baretslore. But- 
tioyllah stands on the sea-roast m 1 ;V 55' N. lat., and 74° 37' 
E. long.; it is situated on the north hank of the Scanda- 
holay, u small Ktreauafcdiirh water™ a beautiful valley sur¬ 
rounded hy hills, Mangaloro is built on the margin of a 
suit lake, which is separated from the sea bv a sandy beach 
in 12° .43' N. lat., and 74'’ 57' E. long. Mangalore is a 
place of considerable trade ; the exports consist principally 
of rice, betel-nilt, pepper, sandal-wood, and turmeric, to 
Muscat, Goa, Bombay, and the coast of Malabar. The 
imports consist of raw sugar and silk from Bengal and 
China, and of oil and ghee from Surat. The Portuguese 
had u factory at. Mangalore, which was destroyed in 151)6 
by lh« Arabs from Muscat, In 1768 the town was taken 
by-the English, but was immediately retaken by Hyder. 
In I 783 it again surrendered to the English, and wns imme¬ 
diately thereafter besieged by Tippuo, and when at the cou¬ 
ch l siob of the war it was given up to that chief was little 
more than a heap of ruins. The fortifications have since 
been entuely diMmuillud. The population is estimated at 
30,600 souls, Barctdnre, supposed to he the Bounce of the 
amients, is situated on the sea-coast ,jf> miles N, from Man¬ 
galore, m 13 37' N. lat., and 74' 47' K. long. 

The province ofCutiaru, which till then had been subject 
to Hindu h\v iy. 'vus subdued by Ilydttr Aii. rajah of Mysore 
in i 7il3: On the death of lus sou Tippoo, in 17|^^he 
whole jinn inee was placed under British authority ftllthaut 
since remained ill our possession, anil in the ettyisy merit 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. The wars that had disturbed 
the province between its conquest, by Hyder and its pos¬ 
session hy the English had much induced the population, 
and a considerable part of the country had been sull'crcd to 
nm wsstate and wots overgrown with jungle. Since that 
time a great improvement has taken place in I ho numbers 
and condition of the people, winch is shown by the better 
, quality of their dress anil gieater attention to other comforts, 
Us well as by n deeicasc m the number and atiocity ef the 
Crimes committed by them. 

(Buchanan's .loturtn/ through flft/v'uv*, Cnmirtf, and 
Mtlnhnr; Mill's 1 h stu/ 1 / u! Untn/i Iwthi; Jte/iorts of 
QomwiUet'S of Hume of (tniiii/i'.tis on tin: ii/Tnirx oj Iiiilin.) 

1 CANARIES, a gioilp of islands m the Noi 1 h Atlulitic. 
Oee.ili, luntt n!V tho coast of Africa, between the parallels 
of 27° 46' and 2(1 5 30' N. hit , ami the mendiaus of 13° 30' 
and 1 b° 20' W. long. I.iiiiz.mda is the most eastern island 
of the group, and Ferro, Irom which the meridians used to 
he generally reckoned, is the most westerly. 

Those islands are hy some supposed to he the Fortunate 
Islands of thc.anticnts ; but others consider this name to 
rater 1,0 Madeira. I’eihups the Canaries hovvevei ha\o the 
h#tJojt«i»im, if we follow the description in l’hnv (vi. 32), 
which is taken from Juba, the learned Mauritanian prince. 
Juba catls one u.iml Nivuria, or Smnv Ialan i, which is pro¬ 
bably iVnenflrf; another island lie raft C iinuia, from the 
number of dogs of a large size that were found there ; J iiba 
had two of those dogs. It is probable that the Cloths mid 
Vandal- v ho invaded tho coasts of Mauritania may have 
‘bcCfi acquainted with this group ; but. the first account we 
'tiiive ,f them in modern times is about the year 1330, hy a 
‘‘ French ship which wns driven among them hy sties,s of 
weather. Upon this discovery a Spanish nobleman, Don 
Luis, Count of Glararaonte, obtained a giant, of the islands 
to% p ope Clement VI., with the title of king. Nothing 
* yas however done towards making a settlement till 1385, 
When a licet under Ferdinamlo 1‘erara sailed from Cadiz 
Wnd touched at. Lanzarote, but was driven away by (be na¬ 
tives. The next expedition was from Seville, in 131)3, but 
no possession was taken of any of the islands. In 1400 
another fleet sailed from Rochelle, tinder John dtt Belticn- 
court, and anchored at Laujcuiole, whoro they built a fort at 
Point Rubicon. The adventurers thou passed ever to Fuer- 
taventura; but being opposed by the natives they wore 
obliged to re-embark. Betliencourt returned to Spain, and 
having obtained front Don Henry HI. a grunt of the islands, 
with the title ofkiug, again sailed to Lanzarote with it largo 
armament, and in June, 1404, passed over to Fiiertn vontura, 
of which he took possession. He next sailed to Grand Ca¬ 
nary and Palma, from both of which lie was driven by the 
jv natives. He was more fortunate at Gomora, where, to his 


surprise. he found several of the natives speaking Spanish. 
To account for thfe, it appears that jjsbout thirty years ^pre¬ 
viously some Spanish vessels had toughed at Uxia island, 
and had left a priest there to convert the native* tothe 
Romish faith. No written acoount of this visitexists. 

Bethenoourt next went to Ferro, or Hierro, vvhpfe he was 
received in the most friendly terms by tlur!f)|^|ivje^4 r lw left 
a garrison in the island, and returned to Fuurtaventi«<^.^lti 
November, 1466, he mustered all his forges to make aodtfter 
attempt on tho Grand Canary, in which he was again tin- 
successful, and in consequence returned to Spain to *pH» 
cit assistance, but he died In 1408. The njtt&OW of 
Bethencourkjn 1418, sold his right to tht^e rtltinda to 
Homy de Gmzhaan, another Spanish nobleman, wjk>,ex- 
pended largo sums in endeavouring to subdue the'other 
islands, lie altogether failed In his schemes, though in 
146 1 tho Spaniards went through the form of takingjpos- 
Hession of Canary and Teneriffe. , Jfe 

Some difference having arisen between Spain and Portu¬ 
gal with regard to those islands, in consequence of a second 
sale of them hy the nephew of Bethenoourt to the latter 
power, the Portuguese arrived in force at Lanzarote to take 
possession ; but the dispute was settled by treaty; in which 
tho islands were ceded to Spam. Alter various other fruit¬ 
less attempts to subdue tho Grand Canary, a treaty of com¬ 
merce was entered into with the chiefs of that island in 
1476 ; hut in the same year the court of Castillo purchased 
tho right to tho iliree unconquorod islands of Canary, Tene- 
ntfe, and Palma, and in the following year sent out a lieet 
to undertake the conquest Of Canary, which however was 
not finally accomplished till April, 1483, seventjAfeveu ycars 
after the first descent on the island hy John do Bethenoourt. 

In 1460 a fleet Was equippod lor the subjugation of 
Palma unit Teneriffe, and arrived at Palma in September. 
Palma was taken about May following. The fleet then 
sailed for Teneriffe, in May, 1463, when this large island 
was reduced without bloodshed. Since this time the Cana¬ 
ries hum always belonged to the Spanish crown, though 
several do*oents have at different times been made Upon 
them, which have generally proved unsuccessful. Tic iso 
nearest the African slioies have been ravaged by Baibary 
corsairs. 

This group consists of the following largo islands;—Ca¬ 
nary, Tcnenffe, Palma, Ferro, (jlcunera, Fucrtaventura, and 
Lanzarote. There arc also sottlfe smaller islands, as Santa 
Clam. Aleginnza, and Cr.icio-u. Tho coasts of the islands 
me high and pi oeipitous, but iiofe and there broken by deep 
dolts. Tht* mountains generally vise towards the centre of 
the inlands, bleak and bare, and are full of pomtqd rocks. 
During the winter them is snow tin several of the highest 
summits. The Peak of Teneriffe, a half-extinct vulcan’ti, 
fiscs to the height of about 11,400 feet, and as it is viewed 
from the sea at a di-lance, seems to spring opt of tho water 
like u sugar-loaf. They arc tiil-yf volcanic formation, and 
in parts exceedingly fertile; they produce grain and fruits, 
both tropical and European, in abundant#. A volcano 
hiiint out in 1H21 in the ibland of Lanzarote. The vine is 
laigciy cultivated, and m most of the islands wine is made, 
which is well-known in Europe under the name of ‘ Tene¬ 
riffe,' that island being the principal seal of the wine trade. 
Sugar is also made, ainl there aro manufactures of #oarsc 
linens, cloths, and silks. An active traders kept up among 
the islands, and they have large fisheries on the A Antrim . 
coast. There are no dose harbours, the anchorage ,-h8tog 
generally open roadstead# few of which can be contfiRjJsd 
safe except during the fine season. The.depth of water 
between the islands is very great, and the passages are good. 
Supplies of provisions, &c., may bo obtained from any of 
them, though some of the islands are without water, and 
depend on rain, winch they keep in tanks. All kinds of 
domestic cattle abound, though only goats and sheep were 
found there. Camels have been introduced, but do not 
thrive well. Each island has its governor; but the whole 
group is under a governor-general, who commonly resides 
at Teneriffe, though all the law courts are hoid st Canary. 
Being situated within the general limits of the trade-tviud, 
those islands enjoy a fine climate, anyl are verv healthy : in 
summer there is a land breeze off jlaeip at night. The S.W. , 
winds, though rare, blow strong arid bring win, wb8e ilie 
S.E. wind is dry and hot, like the sirocco of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The inhabitants may no*,4 k wds^retf*, 
Spaniards, though after their conquest tlfey did riot endea¬ 
vour to extirpate the aborigines^o were ceiled Gttanches, 
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but intermarried freely with them after their conversion to 
the Rornislijaith. Owing to thisint'ermixtiye, the Guanehes 
have 'iMar'ceued to exist as a separate people, bftyhnnies 
of th*'wM)cJjfine*» »ra#ed in goat-skins, have b'eetp/fcuml 
in caynf.frribe mountains, At the time of Bethencouvt'i 
was not gnder one government, but most of the 
Islatpjl mji Into one or more portions, governed by 

is&pMuleat ehiw^. and the boundaries were marked off by 
Waifs of loose sUmtH Tfw inhabitants consequently differed 
considerably in manners arid customs. Their clothing was 
goat-skins, and their weapons were slings, darts, spears, 
and J.hgjibelievad in fine God, and polygamy was not 

elloiyJatHlw Wer» social and cheerful, and Mid of music. 
The. present inhabitants arc bigoted Catholics ; the whole 
group forms a bishop’s see, who is a suffragan of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Seville. 

Comparative statement of the population of the Canary 
Isla^s from the year ) 742 to 1835. 


ISLANDS.: 


T#rteriftV* V 
Otiuiry 
i’alnm . 
J.iimoroto . 
Kupiiavromra 
(inmora . 
lli«rru , 

Total 


x amc siiyvv, 

popula tio^y.. 


— T 




I ucrtMi 

(Vliieg 

17«. 

1768. 

1802. 

1835. 

hi tin 

Riinnl 





93 youi 

UKTi'AMe 

61), SI 

66.354 

70.067 

85,011 

24.7'U 

4i ir 

33. SIM! 

41.0«* 

55,093 

68.040 

34.176 

100 02 

J7.5SU 

10,19') 

2S.824 

33,089 

15,509 

88 02 

7,S»Bj 

0,705 

10,160 

17.431 

10,224 

1+1*80 

7,88)1 

8.86.1 

12.431 

13,885 

6.50,4 

81 * i*9 

6,26t] 

6,645 

7.915 

11.742 

6.491 

87 TO 

Jipwl 

4,022 

4,006 

4,444 

7»j7 

20.6.1 

136,192 

155.866 

194.516 

233,645 

97.053 

7l *:16 


, to tile 


Proportion ol p Prufaivtlun of Piopoition of 
JVnilis Mtaibiiji’s IkNvihb 

to Population, to Population {lo PnpulUion. 


Tcneulfv , 

1 to 22 

to 4 2 

to 39 

Caunry 

1 .. 21 

.. 105 

.. •’»> 

Palm a , 

1 26 

„ H*2 

„ ,.o 

Jainr.Krot# 

l 20 

.. 117 

40 

Fwpr|aveutura 

J „ 21 

,. 496 

42 

OomWft . 

1 ,, 23 

•. it 

.. 31 

H iorti> , 

1 24 

„ 101 

41 

Total 

i f-3 




The extent of land in the whole iff the savin islands is;— 

Pan^inluft tif 

*' j CiOUtfttiuihli y.tvd#* 

• Under cultiv^tipa;. 

Unhullivated apaohmmon laud, wooded l t &83,‘27^.' ' 

Then; are besides' about 30.000 occupied by hgh'ses, 
streets, &c. making tlio whole extent, ^,300,670 ianbgadas, 
or 340 H square miles. 

A summary of 1 he Statistics of t-KiTCanary Islands. 


Tot.il of the 
Kotf-tt Itdtwidw. 


iii^riumoN. 


Value of Aunmltural 1’iopr‘ity . , . , 

,, PiopnlN iu 'JW ns .... 

.. in (’)ittli' .... . i 3-.fMl.lS0 

A nifiMit of Capital . . . , . 21,6(W,{KHf 

Pimliuic of Agi IouHi/mI 1’iop. »tj ..... 32«*T6,d5l[& 

► , 1 Ptopfity 111 Tov.iia. + 

., in Cal lie. M3fc,2<i0 

,, in ('imnnnci ..... L5U5,lMl0 

Animal Piolit Jiri-%1 fn*>n ;tt V|», ,«•!& empjowd ill tin*/ 1 

Pih'iriv on tho CoUNtof Ainoa . 

Protluoo ot VijtlifiVi, Ur.U, and Wild Aimtiuk outlaid ( o <wo *u*o 

*;.»/ ist. .uni otlu r. .C 

\mmiui oi’ Mum.'ii/.il Kc*Vi hup*. iVom J and fjom Ileal 1 ... .. 

Prop, «u.( 

ris.utf. .. 407 . 05*2 

.......... I lk.',?.>S 

Aino'jut td‘ rM’cli'vi iHitfal IIi'm’iiuom ..... 3,2 ,H/U 

A statement ul the quantities of (lie several articles, (he 
produce, uf the Island of Tcmwitle. which were exported 
(rum tup port of Santa Cruz to foreign countries, in the 

ifcf P*. 

Quantities cxjioitivl. 


CnUNTMt*. 


The number of monasteries in the Canary Islands is 41, 
in which there are 187 priests and friars of different ranks, 
and 13 noviciates. In 1$ convents there are 210 nuns and 
1 3 noviciates. * ' 

The following statement of the extent of each of tlio 
Canary Islands, with tlio number of houses and other 
buildings; and the quantities of the principal productions 
grown in ono year, is taken (rotn returns made to govern- 
tllent by the British consul resident in the islands 

Extent. 


flTliilM|i'«; 
Ihiiiod Stale 
Jtr»'iuen 
St Tbumuh 
Jl*|' 4 l‘V 
MuimmiIi’s 
I' niiuful 
Past luuias 
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U 

40 
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3561 | 47 1650 


54 

63 

12 
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60 
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The importations and exportations to and from the whole 
of the islands during 1833 were us under;—• ‘ 


Inlands. 


In, 

t s 


Teneriffe 

Cuimry 

Pa!n#» 

LiUizarpto 

VjpJtUTil j 
FA 

to 

Total, 


I Square 

Leaffiu* Leaguos. Isenguea. Leaguo.' 

17 » 53 100 13.814; 1 

12 11 40 III II. 11011 

10 0 M 25 G.Hrsf 


£ * -§ i J ; 5 s 

K m w |7. (A S 


10 

s 27 

32 

3.230 


26 

01 

79 

2,490 




; 10* 

1,740 




4 - 
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40,142 

2 


16110 
71 3 
3, 2 

2, I 

x | i 

3 ' 


r|SS|4t 16 15jC3| 


Foreign (Jountvie 
America . 

Tlie PenimtiiJa . 

Total . 


I Valin* of isouilx \ aluu of Honda 
imported to c<poii,ed irons 

Itinli Mam 
Vellon- aedl*. 
5,870.IHS 1» 
4;12,3V. 0 

3,n78,5u6 2 



13.267,216 


371,050 20 - 


K11. Kiucty 
Alula Vellnn at 
il'e par of ck- 
ctmofte a/e 

tnsTltaf. 


The goods imported into (lie islands are sugar, eoffey, 
brandy, corn, paper, soap, oil, candles, leather, fabrics m 
silk, woollen, flax, and cotton ; glass, earthenware, Sic. 

The articles exported are silk, brandy, ptllse, grain Jbhl 
barilla, wine, Orehilla weed, &.o. « - 


Inland*. 

■ 1 

rfifol Production, in 000 y w . Three other articles for exportation are of recent fetwlne- 

tion in the islands. These are rock-moss imutgo), (urm\- 
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M*> 
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<n 

} 

> 
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» 
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fish ( atun ), anti cochineal: the latter, tootling on the Cactus 
Opuntui, increased grcutlv (luring the y ear 1833. J 11 tbitt 

a year 1275 lbs. were exported to the Peninsula. 

•g The chief towns are J.as Palmas, in Canary, with a popu- 

* lotion of about 10.000 ; Santa Cruz, in Tenmffc, the seat 

FultBft 
Efcttzaroi* 
Vwrtfti) 
v«t>»;iira J 

Orjjajdrtt ( 

Hwirro ; 

Tota 
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Out,, of the governor, has a population of about 8500; and Saiv 
jtjj Chrisly.al dy la I-oguruxlK^ch stands on a high plum in 
135 thb (tamo islartd, has a jionukition uf near 0000; Oratay% 
*t 3 near the foot of tfib hSgl) Peak, has about 7000 inhabitant*, 
aw) Santa Cut 1* also the name of the chief town of Palma, 
wo (Glas,. History (f the Canaries; Humboldts Travels ; 

, Von Buck's Description of the Canaries.) 
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Isknd*; thqggh ability it was exported tbithor 

from, Ndttpudy byi$pp>,,-de Bethencourt, who invaded 
tliem at .me close of Hid'fourteenth century. Purcell has, 
in his 'Ptfielctiaii,'-introduced the Canaries. His tune is 
in two ^trains of right bars each, in three-eight time. 

CANARY BIRD, or CAN ARY + FINCH— Le Serin 
de Cwiarie of the French, Dcr Canarienvogel of the Ger¬ 
mans, Canario of th% Italians, tlie Canary of the English, 
Fringilla Canaria jot Linnaeus*—-the well-known songster 
which is to be found caged in every house where the in¬ 
mates are fond of song-birds. The Canary Islands are the 
most frequented haunts of the species. In the wild stale 
the prevailing lute, according to the observations of Adan- 
sou, Lubnlnrdidro. ami others, is grey or brown, mingled 
however with other colours, but never reaching the bril¬ 
liancy of plumage exhibited by the bird in captivity; n 
brilliancy arising from long domestication and repeated 
crosses with analogous species. Its introduction into Europe 
is stated by some to have taken place in the 1 lilt century; 
but Beclistein name# the beginning of the liitlrl’. ‘The 
arrival,' says the author last quoted, ‘ of the canary in Eu¬ 
rope, is thus described;—A vessel which, in addition to its 
other- merchandize, was bringing a number of these birds 
to Leghorn, was tvrocked on the coast of Italy, opposite the 
island of Elba, where these little biids, having been set at 
liberty, took refuge. The climate being favourable they 
increased, and would certainly have become naturalized, 
bad not the wish to possess them occasioned their being 
caught in such numbers that at lust, they were extirpated 
from their now abode. From this cause Italy was the first 
European country where the canary was reared. At first 
their education was difficult, as the proper manner of treating 
them was unknown ; anil what tended to render them scarce 
was, that only the male birds were brought over,—no females. 
The grey of its primitive colour, darker on the back and 
greener on the liclly, has undergone so many changes from 
its being domesticated, from the climate, and from the 
union with birds analogous to it (in Italy with the citril 
finch, the serin ; in our country (Germany) with the linnet, 
the green-finch, the siskin, and the goldfinch, that now we 
have canaries oi all colours. If we had not sufficient proof 
that canaries came originally fiom the Fortunate Islands, 
we should think the citril finch, the serin, and the siskin, 
were the wild stock of the domesticated race. I have seen 
a bird whose parents were a siskin and i cvin, winch perfectly 
resembled a vuiiety of tlie canary which is called the green. 
I have also seen mules fiom a female grey canary, in which 
was no trace of their true parentage. The grey, the y ellow, 
the white, the blackish, nml tlie chestnut, are the principal 

* Dr. IU*m«kvu (Zoologi l .Turn >uil, wil. i> 70) consider# I'nnuilla 
Cfltwrw uud In ingiUa hiJt,uii t us sj umtj mt», and lit* tliero uncs# un tdabo 
description of tin* bird as it appeals in Matleiia, Of lit* liulntK Dr Hetuekeu 
say is, that it build# in thick IhihIiv lnjjh slmib* awl trees, a if h loots, ni> 
foiidieib, liuir, &c ; Dial n pair# in IVbiu.uy, l.na Horn four to hix pule blue 
egg*. find hatches fivt» limes (not uiifietpir-nlly ml in h season He oltnurw# 
lit sit it ms vcrjSrfami iur, h.mutmtf and brsaidinif in gaidcna about the city • it 
in n (leiii'litfuf aotiKstei,’ cays ltie Doctor, ’with, beyond doubt, much of tli 
liiCMliru-alo's and »ky link #, but noim of the vuiod link's aomf. ul though tluc 
oi four stky-kuks in ciih^erritiit in Funchal are the only examples of any of 
these thiec birds in ;(h in! a ml, ami noiw ith-»tiiiKhutf £ie & rwiul opinion that 
midi notes me the remit of education in the canary i it it* in full mwg about 
nine mouths in ’.I»« year. I have heard »me sin^ on the win,’, and pushing 
from one bee to •• iiouicm at lumo distance, and am told that during the pairin'; 
Mtaxon thin is \ejy common. Kadi flock has it# own sonu, and, from indi¬ 
vidual* in the <mme garden ililTcruij; contddmably. I Mispect that of each nest 
rarics moil »> Jos*. After the breeding bciiboii, they flock along with liiiix-ls, 
^fbdllnohe. #ve,, uinl uve then sold'in seen in gardens. The moult take# 
place in A >^utsl and September. An aid hiid caught and put into a cage wdi 
aymrtifnes siug almost inimodmtely, but seldom live* longer than the second 
year hi confinement The young from the nest are difficult to ic.tr, dying 
gcui-i.illy nt the flint moult. They cross readily with the domestieaU’d variety, 
uud the pios.eny arc larger, strongei, hotter bieedeis, and, to my taste, belle) 
Futupkerii M l#<> than dm htltei; but a pine wild souq from an island e.tnury, nt 
lit>CT^$Lin fuil thmat, and in a part of the country so dmlunt from tlm haunts 
of mciFtlmt it 1 m quitu unHoplnwticatcd, is unequalled, in it* kind, by uuy 
thing l'hd.se cv<m heiud in th« Way of bird mimic * 

In the last edition of Montagu's Oruitliologlcfel Dicdiouary it i* 

stated that the Fringilla Canaria u< Linutrus, whose liabitatiou is said by 
titndHn uud Turtofi 16 be India, is no’ tins species,but uu apparently spurious 
MW, tl) tin; twelfth odiliun of the Syslcma Natural the lmbitut nssigned to 
JFrtagula b^gracea is* Madera,’ and that ulioU«»d to Fritigilln Cunanu is the 
CrtUtM’y Island#, ‘ Il.ibilat 'in (’aimrii# JnsuiiH.' In (Juiclm's edition, India 
and the Cape of Good Hoj>e arc the ItuMliiles giien to F luiyraeca; but the 
Canary Islands aic still ituted to bo the hiibit.ii of F. Canaria. ‘ Habitat in 
DiBulis Canariis, aliisquo mat is Atlau'.in, ui litloro Africtu orlaulali, per 
umtiera Kuropnm ftunUutfRetangKV*, cgreqic cautau*,’ &c. &c. 

f Professor Rennie. iu his edition or Monia;,o, thus writes on this pail of 
the subject origloal stock is s ml to have been impmted frum the 

Canary Iales, about the Min century ; a circumstance not mentioned by lle- 
# & iuu, and discredited "by for these reasons. The wild bird* found In the 

* Canary late#, say* he, boar lost reeemblunco iu song xnd plumuge to the 
domestic canary than to the siskin of Uermuny, the vonturon of Italy, or the 
derin of Fiance. The plumage of these h a mixtureol yellow, green, .mil terv 
little brown or gi»'y; whilst tlie wild canary lias a plumage of dingy gioeuisl) 
gf«y. One oi these birds, which I received from St, Michael’s, suug very 
s much UU« thw linnet.’ 


varietieg, mi it is from their combination, ami from tlieit 
tints, that we derive the numerous varieties that wo how 

S ssess, Those canaries that have the upjfe' paift oF tlie 
ijrofi dusky green or linnet-browrt,-dpf the und^f" (^rt 
the yellowish green of the green-bird, with dark.ltrownjeycg. 
are the sti’ongest, and most nearly resemhlc tliS primitive , 
race. The yellow and white often have red ifes, and are 
the most lender. The chestnut ate tbelfhost uneohtmbhi 
and hold a middle rank for strength and length of life, 
between the two extremes. But os the plumage of the 
intermediate ones is a mixture of those principal colours,- 
their value depends on the pretty and regulii' milptier in 
which they aul marked. The Canary that is most aefi^ 
amongst us now is one with tho body white or yeli 
head, particularly if crested, wings and tail, yello'ivisfeanfii; 
the second m degree is of a golden yellow, with iheluaid, 
wings, and tail black, or at least dusky grey- Next i%f|»w 
the giey or blackish, with a yellow head and collar fSfcnd 
the yellow with a blackish or green tuft, which are very 
much valued. As for those that arc irregularly spotted, 
speckled, or variegated, they arc much less sought after, 
and are used to pair with those of one colour, white, 5 ollbW, 
grey, brown-grey, and the like.’ t 

The usual length of a canary is about fi\c inches, of 
winch the tail measures about two and a quarter. The bill 
is about five lines in length, strong, sharply pointed, ami 
inclining to while. The shanks or feet, as they are techni¬ 
cally called, are about eight lines long, and of a llesh-colour. 

The female is very hko the male, but is generally less 
bright in colour, smaller about, tile head, shoitamibout the 
neck tttid body, not so high on the shnnks, and Whether of 
a form somewhat less elegant 1 ban thut of the male. There 
is a bean-shaped feather under the bill, and the temples 1 * 
and circles round the eyes arc deeper in colour than tho 
other parts of tho body. 

IIyuiuus. q 

1. Mules bred from a hen Canary and a Goldfinch.— 
Thoso partake of the parental colours on both sides. The 
finest are produced front yellow or white lien canaries. ‘The 
must beautiful,' says Boehstein, * that I have seen was grey¬ 
ish ash-colour in the middle of its crest, and silvery white 
on the rest of its head and nape; a broad orange border 
surrounded the beak, and the neok was adorned with a white 
collar; the buck was a dusky grey with black streaks; the 
rump white, the under part of the body of a snowy'white¬ 
ness ; tho under tail-coverts, the wings, slid first quill-featlici-s 
white, but tho others, as well as the coverts, black edged 
with yellow; the middle of the wing was also adorned with 
a beautiful golden-yellow spot: the white tail had a black,, 
spot on the sides, the white beak was tipped with-black, the 
feet were while. The mother of this beautiful bird was 
white, with a greenish-grey crest.’ 

2. Mules hied frum a hen Canary and a male Sishin.— 
The young always resemble the siskin in shape. If the 
mother bo green they will he like a hen siskin ; if she he 
white or yellow, they will be lighter in colour than a siskin, 
without however any great difference. 

3. Mules bred between a hen Canary and a Green bird, 
or a Cilril-Jinch. —When the mother is neither white nor 
yellow the young do not differ much from the grey or green 
canary ; but they are generally rather more slender, «£ 
their bills are also shorter and thicker. .<•? w‘. » 

4. Mules bred between a ken Canary and a Linajltjf. 
Those, if the mother bo white or yellow, will be snecln(w|pV 
if she bo grey, they will resemble her generally, out tb"S| 
tails will he longer. 

. Most of these mules are fruitful, and there is no great 
difficulty in getting the parents to pair; hut when tho union 
is with species more remote, the difficulty increases in pro¬ 
portion. 

The following unions have in a certain degree succeeded. 

5. Mules between a hen Canary and a Bull/incA-Jiech- 
stein stales that an ardent bullfinch will sometimes yield to- 
the allurements of a very ardent hen canary, and that Be 
has himself witnessed it. observing, however, that the eggs 
seldom prove fruitful. But Dr. Jassy, of Frankfort, ob¬ 
tained mules of a bullfinch and canary, by making other 
canaries sit op the eggs and bring up the young, a plan 
pursued in Bohemia. ‘ My bullfinch,’ writes Dr. Jassy to 
Bechstein, ‘ is so attached to the female'acanary that he 
mourns all the time they are separated, and cannot bear 
any other bird,’ In this union Ipged or creaked, female? 
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should not bo chosen, because the top-knot would bo very, 
unbecoming on the largo head of the mule, 

6. Mqlfs botu'eei} a hen Canary and a Nightingale f-rjv 
Backsight possessed a. nightingale which, having bo$t» for%l| 
longtime ^kut up with a female canary, lived very sociably 
WwS/hor» Jmging- ps usual. He paired with her in Bech- 
steirt'i’ prcseivfe, but, the eggs were unproductive, and Bech- 
stein expresses higiptention to try the plan of giving live eggs 
to another sitter, if the same thing should happen again. 

Besides tho birds above enumerated, chaffinches, yellow* 
hahimers, &c., have been tried, but with no good success. 
The author lsfftj^above-q noted says that he never saw a male 
canMsuVeM fpnd of n female \ello\vhurmuer,,i)or a male of 
thMwner kind of a female canary, though the plumage may 
be n|$tcd so as to offer n striking resemblance. 

It war bo observed, that in all tho six instances recorded 
lhe s fctinary is always ttie mother. Tiie reason why breeders 
sclefiJ^Uio male;of tho other species when mules are desired, 
is because, though a female siskin, or goldfinch, &.C., might 
not and probably would not object to the union, she could 
not easily he induced, if at all, to lay her eggs m an artifi¬ 
cial,nest, like a canary. 

■‘Before we conclude our notice of the hybrids, wc must 
iiffain refer to the alleged fruitfulness of some of.tlie mules, 
such us those of serins, eitril finches, and goldfinches, a very 
interesting subject to the physiologist, who lias, in (allowing 
out tills point'with the canary bird and her different mates, 
an opportunity of observing how far these hybrids have the 
power of continuing their mixed forms. The first eggs of these 
hybrids are .said to be very small, and the young hatched 
fium theiu.jfjery weak. The eggs of the next year are said 
to he larger, and the nestlings stronger and stouter. 

&■ For breeding, a male aged from two to five years is chosen 
by the experienced. If a young male be introduced among 
older females, the offspring will consist of more males than 
there aie females. The siirns of age are rough and blackish 
scale* on the feet, and elongated strong claws. It is not 
common to meet with good males, and such are valuable. 
Many cocks are mopes, and seldom sing; and their indif¬ 
ference to their liens is repaid by a similar indifference to 
them, on llie part of the latter. Some are violent, beating 
mid often killing tlieir bens utrd nestlings: while others, 
from an excess of ardour, taazo their hens while they are 
siting, tear the nest and destroy the eggs, m their vexa¬ 
tion at the incubation abstracting the attention of their 
mate; these often produce at last so much excitement in 
the females, that the latter abandon their eggs. 

Good hens are not less valuable and scarce. Some of the 
ardent ones lay, but w ill not sit; others, after hatching their 
ngsllmgs, neglect to feed them, or beat them and pick out 
tlieir feathers, so that tho hapless young die vtreUihedly. 
To some, again, laying is so painful, that they are too much 
fatigued to sit, or suffer long intervals to elapse between the 
times of depositing each egg. 

In order to obtain bright and good plumage, those birds 
who»e colours arc clear and whose spots are clean and well 
.lelined should be placed together. A brownish-grey or 
greenish bird paired with one of a lively yellow often pro¬ 
duces young of a dim white, and of other admired colours. 
Two crested birds should never bo joined, for their offspring 
are frequenllv hatched with part of the head bald, or other- 
wig* deformed in plumage. 

- BjichMeiii gives tho following directions forforwarding the 
bregdjmK of canaries:—‘The best lime for pairing canaries 
ifqjw^tniddlo of April. Either one male, and one or two 
fei^lTes, ||®» placed in a large cage, or many of both sexes 
are united in a room or aviary, having tho advantage of a 
south aspect. Nests made of turned wood, or osiers, are 
given them, as straw ones ore too easily tom. It is a good 
plan*tp place in the room or aviary slips of pine, which being 
cut in February do not lose tlieir leaves. If a little inclo- 
sure of wire-gauze con be fixed over tho window, where the 
bird* can enjoy the fresh air, nothing will more effectually 
contribute to render tho young healthy and robust. Birds 
which are to be paired for the first time should be previously 
placed in the same cage for seven or eight days, tu order to 
become acquainted and accustomed to live together. If two 
females are to be caged with one male, it is especially ne¬ 
cessary that they should ho together long enough to leave 
off quarrelling, and the pairing-cage should be divided injto 
two-equal part«,a#bmmuthcating by a sliding door. This 
being done, a lively male and one ortho females should be 
placed in- tho. first division 4 , as soon as she lias laid, the 
male should fie moved into the other division, the door of 
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separation being shut: but as soak, as the other ling also 
laid, die door,may be left open wil) 4 ttte}yiait the 

females alternately, and they will hot trouble -thectn-elves 
■about each other jlsfeete without those pmnutton%jcaluu*y 
would ihclina tmfight and destroy each other'* eggs. 
Wlien it is intended mVl ® 00 ® great many females, dbulde 
or treble the number of males, in a room or avian, the latter 
should always be first paired with (t^wngie female, which 
will ever after remain the favourite :atld it will only be 
when she is about to sit that he will pair with’ the others; 
and this is all the notice he will take of them, for afterwards 
he will only notice their young. It is from those mother* 
however that the most and tho best birds are generally pro¬ 
cured. If the floor of the room or aviary is well Cheered 
with moss, little else need be added for making til# bests, 
otherwise they should be supplied with the liair of cotvs and 
deer, hog’s bristles, fine hay, lint, wool cut two or three 
inches long, paper-shavings, and the like. That which )* 
coarsest serves for tho outside, and tho softest and finest for 
the inside. If they liavo shrubs, traces of the natural in¬ 
stinct of the eunary are soon observed in the nests, which 
they construct without the Help of the turner or basket- 
weaver; hut they are of an inelegant form, and the Outside 
is not very carefully finished. The females alone, as is 
usual among birds, uro the builders, tha males only choosing 
the situation and bringing tho materials. It is in the nest, 
where the female is in continual motion, that the pairing 
takes place ; she invites the male by constant little chirp¬ 
ings, repeated more quickly the nearer she is to laying. 
Seven or eight days are generally reckoned from the first 
pairing to the laying of the first egg; the other eggs, whoso 
number varies, without exceeding six. are laid successively 
cieiy following day, and often at the same hour. The 
laying ended, pairing continues during the first, days of 
incubation.. If the pairs agree, they must be left entirely to 
themselves, without endeavouring to Use art to help nature, 
as ninny do. It is usual to take away the first egg and sub¬ 
stitute an ivory one, which is repeated with the others to the 
last, preserving them m the mean time in a box filled with 
fine dry sand: they are afterwards restored all together to 
the nest to ho hatched.' Upon this practice the translator 
of Bochstein s interesting and useful work observes 111 terms 
of censure, quoting Buffon 111 support of his opinion, because 
the plan above recommended causes the mother a greater 
loss of heat, and burdens her at once with five or six little 
ones, which coming together disturb rather than please lier; 
whereas in seeing them hutched successively one after the 
other, her pleasure is increased, and her strength and 
courage are supported. ‘ Very intelligent bird-fanciers,’ 
adds Buffon, ‘ assure us, that by not removing the eggs from 
the female, itnd leaving them to he hatched in. succession, 
they have always -.0 o'odod better than when they have 
substituted ivoiv eggs ’ The hen canary wijj generally lay 
three or four times in the year, from April to September, 
and some will even continue to lay during tlieir moult. The 
eggs are of a delicate sea-green hue, spotted at one ond 
more or less with v^let or maroon colour. About the eighth 
day after the hen has begun to sit, the eggs may be exa¬ 
mined by holding them between the Uauio of a candle and 
the eye. Those which ate good will by that time exhibit 
well-developed blood-vessels, whereas the bad opes will con¬ 
tinue clear, or be already addled—these should he thrown 
away. It may lie doubted however whether the bettor course 
he not to leave tlio hen quite undisturbed. The eoclcWitl 
sometimes take his turn for some hours in the day ; but the 
hen seldom approves of this: as soon as stie has taken Jjer 
hasty meal she Hies back to the nest, and if the male, vsiiosc 
capabilities ns a hatcher she seems strongly to question, do 
not retire, she peeks him till lie does. On the thirteenth 
day the young generally make tlieir appearance. While 
incubation is going on, the place where the birds ore eon- « 
fined should he kept quiet; for it is assorted that sudden 
jarring noises, such as the violent slamming of a door, or the 
discharge of a gun, will kill tho young 111 the shell. We 
have above seen that it is usual to give two females to one 
male; and it is alleged that, if one of the fonner should 
happen to die dltriqg incubation, the survivor immediately 
takes charge of the eggs, to the care of which she so on- 
tirely devotes herself, that she repels the caresses of her 
mate, whose solace she was while the deceased was sitting. 

As soon as tho young break tho shell, two jars should he 
placed near the feeding-trough. In one of these there 
should bo a qunrter of a hard egg, yolk and white together, 
Chopped very flue, with a bit of crumb of white bread or bits- 
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Cuit, which has been Waked in water, and afterwards wall 
pressed to get out the moisture. In the other jar rafto-seed, 
well boilafj and then « ashed in fresh water, should be placed; 
great care' must ho taken not to kg tins iiiujl become sour, 
which would destroy the luistlings^Tho cock-bird is the 
principal nurse afler hatching. 

It is sometimes necessary to bring up tho young by hand, 
and then a paste should be made of white bread or biscuit 
pounded very fine, rape-seed well bruised, a small quantity 
of the yolk of an egg, and water. The nestlings must be fed 
with a quill cut into the slinpo of a spoon, and should not 
have less than ten or twelve meals u day : four heaksful 
well piled up on tho quill constitute a meal. On the thir¬ 
teenth day they will begin to food themschcB, and in four 
wanks they may bo .removed to other cages. Cave however 
luust be token to supply them tor some time with the paste 
above described, together with the toed of full-grown buds, 
as a sudden privation of tho former has been known fre¬ 
quently to occasion death ; especially if the nestlings aro 
deprived of it when moulting. 

The translator of llochsloin says, ‘ It sometimes happens 
in very dry seasons that the leathers of the young birds can¬ 
not develop naturally: a bath of topal water, employed on 

such an occasion by Madame-, was so successful, that I 

cannot do holier than recommend it. Tho same tudv suc¬ 
ceeded equally well in similar circumstances in hutching 
Jato eirgs; she plunged them for some nmniles m vvatm 
heated to the degree of incubation, and immediately k* • 
plqped them uiub r the mother: in a short time she enjoyed 
flic pleasure of seeing tho little ones make < lion- appearance 
This iutere-ling experiment limy bo applied to all soi ls of 
birds, and may be particularly useful m regard to those of 
the poultry-yard.' 

About the thirteenth or fourteenth day, liy which time the 
nestlings can cat. alone, the males begin to warble and so 
do some of the females, but m a more disjointed style. Thu 
males, which may then be easily distinguished, should be 
forthwith separated, each bird being placed in a cage by 
himself (which must be first covered with apiece of linen 
and after m arils with a darker curtain) apart from every ot her 
bird, in older that his cducuiion may begin, it it is intended 
tlml bis nauiuil song should be superseded by an artificial 
melody : if he is left uuscpaiated tic vend the fourteenth dal 
he will ruptin a portion of Ins lather’s song, and murder his 
acquired melody by intermingling the paternal notes. Ills 
musical lesson must bo repealed the or six times in tho day, 
especially in the morning and evening, his master perform¬ 
ing tho dcsiied air either on a llagoolct or a bird-organ , 
but, as has been observed in llio ease of the bullfinch, if ihe 
instrument bo not iu period time the whistling of a man of 
taste is infinitely preferable. From two to six mouths, a, - 
cording tp the memory anil the abilities of the scholar, will 
be spent in ^Ins musical education. Some canauu* haic 
bcCn thuf-tauglit to repeal correctly two or three airs, and 
others have learned to pronounce distinctly a few sliorl 
Words ; tor they possess groat quickness and correctness of 
cur, and have exc- dent memories. 

When the nvuo natural song is preferred, those canaries 
aro most esteemed which introduce into their warbling* the 
notes of the nightingale, wood-lark, or tit-lark, and this may 
he easily r inplished by placing those birds near the young 
canaries, The canaries of (he Tyrol arc more frequently 
taught i.i introduce the notes of the nightingale, while those 
of Kngliind more frequently interweave those of the wood¬ 
lark. ‘In Thuringia,' says Bcchstcin, ‘the preference is 
generally given to those which, instead of a succession of noisy 
bursts, know how, with a silvery sonorous voice, to descend 
regularly through all the tones of the octave, introducing 
from time to time the sound of a trumpet. There are some 
males which, especially m the pairing season, sing with so 
much strength and ardour, ttmt they burst tho delicate ves¬ 
sels of the lungs and die suddenly.' 

Canaries maybe made to sing ui the night —some do this 
of their owji accord. Tho tuition must commence early in 
their youth by covering the cage ami thus keeping them in 
the dark during the day long enough for thorn to be hun¬ 
gry ; they are thus brought to feed by candfb-light, and at 
last sing.’ The hen hud- will also sing, particularly in the 
spring, hut in an unconnected style. Old liens past 
breeding will often sing in tins way the year round. 

There arc societies in London for promoting the breeding 
of canaries, and amateurs distinguish upwards of thirty va¬ 
rieties. 

JLonHon criterion of a fier/ect camrff.—'Ptoimot Rennie * 1 


ip the article above alluded to, mentions two sorts of cana¬ 
ries, ‘ the plain and variegated, nr, as they are technically 
called, the gay spangles or mcally, anddgnks or jonquils. 
Those, two varieties are more e,-leciag dB jfon any of the 
numerous varieties which have spruaj^pgiutheni; 
although birds of different feathenf.bwv*Their admit 
some preferring beauty of plumage,' others excellent! 
soug, certainly that bird is most desirable where both are 
combined. The first property of these birds consists in tho 
cap, which ought Pi be of tine orange colour, pervading every 
part of tlie body except the tail and wings, utul possessing 
ihe utmost regularity, without any blank ieatftlrs, as, by tho 
smallest speck, it loses tile property of u show hird, apd is 
considered a broken capped bird. Tho second pi'ojieryt Con¬ 
sists in the feathers of the wing and tail being of " loop 
black up to the quill, as a single white feather wing 

or tail causes it to be termed u foul bird : tho reqnisue.ttirn- 
bnr of those feathers in each wing is cighteefc^ww' hi 
the tail twelve. It is however frequently observedthtu tha 
best-coloured birds are foul in one or two feat here, winch re¬ 
duces tbcii value, although they may still be matched to 
breed with ’ These form the leading features of excellency ; 
but il is guticralh the custom of the societies above-men¬ 
tioned to awaid tin* prize tti the competitor who produces a 
bird nearest In the model published by them tho season 
prior to that wherein the competitors me to show for the prize. 

Fur the diseases to which these piettv songsters arc sub¬ 
ject and their remedies we must refer the reader to l!ec li- 
sti-in s excellent little book,* bom which we have largely 
drawn, mid to Professor ltonme s article iu thu last edition 
of Montagu. Some may perhaps think that vfee huve de¬ 
voted too much space lo our eamuy birds : but, independent 
ot the many phj siologicul points ol interest which the sufir 
jert presents, one leie.un has, we confess, weighed greatly 
with u». The rich may indeed add the breeding of canary 
birds to tl'cir oilier manifold umiwmoiift,, but we have 
llimigbt. cl most of out poorer brethren wlide writing this 
article. In our great niunufui luring towns there are thou¬ 
sands to whom tile care ol these interesting songsters would 
be a pleasing 1 chef utter the noise of the loom and the dm of 
the workshop It i- a gratification within the reach of the 
Kngh.-h aitjsiui: his (ionium mughhouis have long made 
the management ot -ouir-birds oiiu of their principal recrea¬ 
tions, while, notwithstanding the societies above alluded to, 
lilt:v ,uo couipni.itivel) neglected m this country. 
CAKAKY-dKASS. f Pit a i.auis.] 
tlAIYAUY (I RASS (Phalanx Cmiarieruis) is an annual 
grass, cultivated lor its seeds, with which tame birds arc tod, 
especially canary birds. The consumption of this seed '* 
so cousidcrab'c as to make it an article of commerce. 
Canary see-’ is chielly cultivated in tie Isle gf Thanol in 
Kent, and about Sandwich. It requires a good soil, neither 
too light imr too wet, mid an open country, without many 
liedge-iows; for small hi i ds are so foml of the seed, that 
whme they olionnd if is scarcely possible to protect the 
ciop li mi their depredations. The plant grows like a strong 
grins; v. ith on oval spike at the extremity of the stein. The 
sieds arc closely enveloped by a strong chuff or husk, from 
winch they are not easily separated; they nra oval and 
pointed at both ends, and of a bright straw colour. The 
kernel of the seed is pleasant to the taste, and fias, the 
flavour of nutty • 

( aii.uy grass has been tried in a green state forcptyWljktt 
besides the price of the seed, which is high comparafefitijfr"^' 
that of other grasses.it has not been found sufHeicntly»]»up- 
dant or nutritious to make it preferable to any of thy grasses 
usually cultivated for that purpose. When (dPSt for tho 
seed it is best sown in drills, at the distance of eight or nine 
indies from each other ; this admits of hoeing, by which the 
quantity of seed produced is much increased, atul it i$ kept 
free from the admixture of weeds. When it is reape&Tl is 
left ior some tune in heaps or wads, and exposed to the 
dews: this docs not injme the seed, and by widening the 
husk facilitates its separation by threshing. same 

effect may be produced by breaking off the heads from the 
stem with the Hull, and. pressing them close in casks or 
hags before they are perfectly dry; a slight fermentation 
takes place whjeii renders the chaff brittle, and after some 
time the seed pomes out very readily. The same thing is 
done with clover seed. The produce of an acre of canary 
seed is from three to fire quarters. 

CANCALLIS or AjkANCALE, a town in France, in tho 
department of Ilie eFvihine, is on the coast, tkvery few 
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miles E. of St. Malo, and just at the entrance of that deep 
bay which seems to take its name indiscriminately from 
Avranches and Oancahe. The town has to the N. the small 
headland oallediflifetH do Cauealle, and on the E. the sea; 
wMoh here forri*«*&S«nall roadstead. Cancalle is known for 
peters;*Parifits supplied from it; and the English 
t tlgtber lor the purpose of purchasing.oysters, which 
ar* deposited in tho beds in the mouth of the Thames, or 
else pickled and put up in small barrels. Population, in 
1832, 4880 for tho whole commune. 

In 1758, the English, under tho command of tho duke of 
Marlborough,Sanded noar Cuncolle, and fortified a post near 
the towu; they then approached St. Malo, but finding the 
tovvrf'Sjp strong Ibr a coup de main, which wus tho object of 
1hei$ljmdhig, they burnt the shipping under the walls of 
the tovfh {amounting to 100 sail, many of them privateers), 
und^jKjtho magazines of naval stores, and returning to 
.liiroffiLte-embarked without. opposition. 

CA.wCKl.hAUl A. [Entomostomata.] 

CANCER, called also carcinoma , and lupus because 
iu eats away the Hash like a wolf, a disease of a ma¬ 
lignant character, the real nature of which, after all 
tbi observation and research of the surgeon, still remains 
wholly unknown. Tho term lias been used with little dis¬ 
crimination, and the trues natures of tho malady not being 
understood, its diagnostic or distinctive characters lire ac¬ 
cordingly vague and indefinite. There is indeed a morbid 
structure induced by the disease which is quite peculiar, 
and therefore diagnostic; hit I unfortunately this can he 
perreividl only after death, or after the excision of the 
o(fcctelf parts' However, surgeons art: now agreed that 
c,nicer exists under two distinet forms, one of which is 
Uii'ined sehirms or a emit cancer, and tho other cancer 
propelly so ended, that is, ulcerated or open cancer. 

Setii’Tiis is an indolent., hard, and near]} insensible 
tumor, accompanied with little or no dtsi olniiiation of tin 
siinoiuiihug skin. It commonly commences as a small 
hard knot in the part wInch it attacks, mid from this minute 
spot, 'pieiuls in all directions like rajs from a centre. In 
tins state it, has little or no pain, and it may lie either dis- 
tni'-tly cn-emtiseiibod and moveable, or blended with tho 
surrounding substance, and scarcely at all moveable. 

As the disease passes fiom an indolent into a more active 
state the sue of the tumour enlarges ; its surface gotlerallv, 
though not invariably, becomes unequal; pain begins to 
be fell in if, slight at first, recurring ,u intoiviiis, and pro 
gtiysively increasing, being always of a shooting or lanci¬ 
nating kind ; the skin acquires a purple or livid Imo : the 
cutaneous veins enlarge, become svlint is termed varicose, 
and spread out over the livid and puckered skin in such a 
manner its tg. present some likeness to the body of a crab 
■ with its claws extended, whence it bus received llm name 
of cancer. Tho most characteristic marks of a true schirrus 
then are puckering of tho skin over tho tumour, dull 
leaden colour of the integuments around it, knotted uneven 
feci of tho tumour, and occasional darting pains thiough it. 
If to this assemblage of symptoms be added a uniform re¬ 
sistance to all the remedies employed to disperse toe tumour, 
a constantly progressive enlargement of the tumour, and a 
manifest totmency to involve contiguous putts in the same 
morbid .condition, the evidence of the true nature of tho 
malady will bo indubitable. 

, Thf jwijdity of the progress of a sehirroux tumour to open 
> ‘c|ndbj8pi different in every different cate. Sometimes m- 
d«t4pBe induration remains in t.hc state of schnrus for 
nmnj^ye^Mind oven to the termination of life, tlio skin 
never 'hcTHrv breaking; At* other times the interval is 
short from the first discolouration of the skin to its termina¬ 
tion in the state of ulceration, or the formation of open cancer. 

The carcinomatous ulcer consists of a largo chasm formed 
in thtj^tebstunce of tho part in which the malady is seated, 
the chasm being produced partly by a sloughing - and pitrtly 
by an iUls«t£ting process. The opened tumour is now 
found tosetffisist of cells; as those cells hurst and pour out 
their contents, which consist <if a pulpy matter of different 
degrees of consistence and of various colours, the surround¬ 
ing parts aro irritated by an excoriating ichor. This dis¬ 
charge Sometimes takes place with a celerity which would, 
induce tho belief that it can scarcely result from the process 
of secretion. When the diseased actions have-in a manner 
exhausted themselves an attempt gt repartition appears to 
take place, analogous tt> those whLcb,Jfcothor oases, load to 
tho restortftiaB of a tnlgt from a dlseSra to a healthy state, j 
Now flesh « formed, but inst^d of|jwal^^imisclc It con- 
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jtiits of*\ t frfhgni of peculiar hardnOSfc the formative vessels 
(•omrannieattng to trie new product the same qualities ns to 
tho tumour previously generated by tlieir motJlij| r action. 
This diseased Angti^ tiniasionally oven cicatrises, and so 
arrest* fir a time th|jjprogre«s i»f tho disease. But the 
morbid action, though mitigated or suspended, is not sub¬ 
dued ; it soon recommences its destructive course, and tho 
part never returns to a healthy conftiiton. In the mean¬ 
time the disease extends through the tuedium of the ab¬ 
sorbing vessels, and by their agency is propiignted to parts 
at a considerable distance from the original tumour. 

In the progress of the ulceration a good deal of blood is 
often lost from tile destruction of the coats' of the blood 
vessels. A burning heat is felt universally over tho ulce¬ 
rated surface, the source of unceasing torment. The'shoot¬ 
ing lancinating pains, sufficiently distressing in tho m-culf 
state of tho disease, now increase both in degree and coti- 
stnney, and the strongest constitutions ultimately sink" 
under the progressively augmenting irritation and suffering. 

When a section is made in a selurrous tumour, in tho 
early stage of us formation, its central porhon is found to 
be muro compact and harder than the other parts of its 
substance. This central portion, which often does not ex¬ 
ceed m magnitude the size of a silver penny, is nearly of 
the consistence of cartilage, and from this centre radiate m 
all directions white, fli-ni, ligamentous bands, which arc 
crossed by transverse bands of a somewhat fainter appear- ■ 
luift*. ami in this manner is foimed a. Kind of net work, in 
the meshes of which the new-formed substance is cnelosdff: 

In nn advanced stage of the tumour the whole of tho 
diseased part has a more unifouu structure; no central 
point cun be distinguished ; and the ligamentous bands 

ich extend in every direction, and which mo still very 
apparent, do not follow any regular course, or at least not 
distinct enough to be traced. 

When the tumour passes into the state of ulceration the 
centra! part of the ulcer consists of a small iiregular cavity, 
which is filled up with a bloody Hind, the edges of tho 
cavity being hard, jagged, and spongy, and exquisitely 
painful. 1 Beyond the edges of the cavity there is a .(ideated 
appearance of ligamentous bunds, diverging towards the 
circiiniferimco; but the tumour neater tin; circumference is 
inure compact, and is made up of distinct portions, each of 
which has a centre surrounded by ligamorilous'&anda m 
concentric circles.’ 

This disease is seated chiefly, though not exclusively, in 
ports which have a glandular structure. It is much more 
frequent, in the female than in tin: mule. Its most common 
seat in the female is the breast, and lit the male the bps. 
Six limes as many cancerous affections, says Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, occur in llm female bteust and in the lips as in all tho 
vest of the hotly together. 

The causes of the disease are involved in ,t)|C jniift) ob¬ 
scurity as its intrinsic nature. There sometimes appears to 
be an hereditary predisposition to it. Though no age bo 
exempt from it, since it takes place at ail periods of lile, 
lioir) five years old to fifty and upwards, jet it is certainly 
most common at the more advanced than at the earlier 
periods of life, and in the lenmle especially it most fre - 
fluently occurs about tho penod of the cessation of the cata¬ 
menia, being manifestly connected with thfit disturbed 
balance of tile circulation which takes place at this epoch in 
the female system. 

It would be out of place to discuss hero the palliative 
treatment of a timitidy which is commonly conceived to he 
susceptible of no cure. The knife of the surgeon, however, 
can sometimes extirpate a disease the fatal progress of 
which cannot he arrested by human skill. The suffering 
produced by the apprehension of being the subject of art 
incurable find painful disease must lie mitigated by tho 
knowledge that in the great majority of cases the malady 
may be removed by an operation which is hardly ever in¬ 
tended wiili danger. Formerly, indeed, there was but little 
onrourfigemefit to undertake or to undergo this operation, 

* Of near 60 cancers,’ say* Dr, Alexander Monro, w ho wrote 
about a century ago, ‘ which j have been present at the ex- 
tirpatlotf at 6'nlk feiff rjkticntfi remained free of the disease 
fit the end of twriyixay*; three of these lucky people had 
occult cancel's In tue breast, rind the fourth had an ulcerated 
cancer on thedip.' 

Find!tig that this vast proportion always relapsed, and 
that of the great majority of those who relapsed the diseasq 
became more virulent and made a quicker progress than it 
bottitnOrtiy did fit thole oh whom no operation hid boon 
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pel formed, this distinguished sufgeon naturally j>?Gp#sft| 
the question—‘Whether ought cancerous jfumour^o ho 
extirpated, or ought the palliative method only to bo fol¬ 
lowed!?’ How different the result «f modejftjSurgery I Out 
of 88 genuine cancers extirpated b^It. H«1 from different 
parts of the body, all of which were ulcerated excepting 
four, all the patients excepting two recovered from the 
operation. Of the first 45 cases only one proved unsuccess¬ 
ful ; in three more the cancer broke out again in different 
parts; and in the fifth there wore threateniugs of some tu¬ 
mours at,a distance from the original disease. AH the rest 
of the 45 i ontinuod well as long as they lived. Of the next 
3d one of them litod only four months; in five more the 
disease broke out afresh after having once healed, ‘The 
reason why out of 45 cases only four or five proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, and six out of 33, was,’ says the operator, ‘because 
the extraordinary success 1 met with tnado cancerous pa¬ 
tients resort to me from all corners of the country, several 
of whom, after delaying till there was little probability of a 
cure liy extirpation or any other means, forced me to perform 
the operation, contrary both to my,judgment, anil inclination.’ 

* From these and many other authenticated tacts,’ suvs 
Mr. B. Bell, who saw many of Mr. Hill's cases, and who 
bears witness to the accuracy of liis statements, ‘ there is 
very great reason for considering the disease in general as 
a local complaint, not originally connected with any dis¬ 
order of the system; and if in every case of real cancer re- 
cour-io were had to tile operation as early as possible, that 
isjtfcoon after the appearance of the affection, and before the 
formation of matter takes place, the return of the m«lady 
would,probably be a very rare occurrence.' 

These statements place in a strong light the paramount 
importance of attending to the very first indications of tins 
dreadful distemper, and the folly of concealing, as is too 
often the case, especially on the part of the female, from a 
feeling of (also delicacy, the existence of a malady which, if 
neglected, will be sure to terminate in death, attended with 
agonizing suffering; but which, if properly Heated m llie 
commencement, may he easily removed. (Sec Pearson's 
Piactical Observations on Cancerous Complaint# ; Aber- 
itelhy's Surgical Works; Sir K. Homo's Observations on 
Cancer ; and Coopei’s Dictionary of Practical Surgery.) 

Cancer iu the domesticated quadrupeds is oftenost ob¬ 
served iiffthe bitch, and every character and stage of it may 
be satisfactorily traced. A small, hard, insensible, isolated 
tumour is felt m one of the teats. It seems to give no pain, 
and causes no kind of inconvenience; it. is not larger than 
a pea. perhaps not of greater sizu Ilian a millet seed. Dur¬ 
ing many months it seems scarcely or not at nil to grow, but 
it never retrogrades. After an indefinite period of time how- 
»eiior it begins evidently and rapidly to increase, and smaller 
ones may be detected at its base. It then assumes ail irregu- 
ltQ; fi'&0ta>-8t*rl *h° whole, or portions of it, become hard— 
of a schifTous hardness, and perfectly incompressible ; other 
pivnoiia arc soft, peihapj li.illow, and collated. At. length a 
portion of the tumour begins to become prominent and soft. 
It i» intensely red, then purple, and alter a while it breaks, 
and discharges a corroding ichorous fluid. The tumour is 
evidently de organised deeply within its substance, and u 
cancerous ulcer, with an irregular elevated edge, is esta¬ 
blished, Perhaps it heals in tho course of eight or ten days, 
but it Si u opens afresh, wider and deeper, and at length 
the animal is destroyed, cither by tho general irritation 
which is established, or by the contamination of the circu- 
lunng fluids, which are speedily effected by the vitiated se- 
( ration <>1 the part. 

Iodine, which has so much power in dispersing glandular 
and many other tumours, is inert, whether applied exter- 
i pally to the cancerous tumour or ulcer, or administered in¬ 
fernally, in order to affect the constitution. The excision 
of the tumour is generally useless aflei it has acquired any 
considerable bulk, for it will appear on examination that the 
constitution is affected, and that the nuclei of other tumours 
arc #-be found in tho other teats, After the uleerative 
process has been once established the rase is perfectly hope¬ 
less, Even if the nuclei of' new enlargements cannot be 
felt, the animal will nevertheless soon perish, fiotn tho de¬ 
velopment of the dmease internally, or, to speak more pro¬ 
perly, from metastasis of the disease. j. 

The only effectual mode of treatment is to remove these 
nuclei as soon as they are perceived, and boforc the system 
can be contaminated. 

The cause of cancer in these cases is the comparative in¬ 
activity of certain parts, wliieh nature intended to bo ac¬ 


tively and usefully employed. At every period of 4) 
iu the bitch there is a secretion of milk ip ffye^teats,'' 
not being drawn away in the natural process ‘of .suckling, 
the fluid is long detained in tho taalMpnitates tliciro by 
its presence, and produces this spaarik siad .foyil liittaBVBru- 
tion. Hereditary predisposition, °v«p§|j(Jhig. and somottjpes 
external violence, are sources of setimms tumours?, 

Cancer is found also in the vagina and uterus of tho 
bitch, and occasionally canker in the car assumes tlye cha¬ 
racter of true cancerous ulcer. All applications awl opera¬ 
tions are perfectly useless. 

In the teats of the eat, citjecr establishes rtself to an ex¬ 
tent that would scarcely be thought credible. Jfctowhelo 
of tho external surface of the belly often presonmmpiujhur- 
nble mass of cancerous ulceration. 

The horse is subject to cancer in the eye, and Wifro- 
tum externally; and (lie kidney, and the vagima#i t ! i , 7j} l hc 
uterus, and particularly the pyloric orifice of tf|jpjMmach 
internally. The symptoms by which the presence of in¬ 
ternal cancer might be indicated are not known, and if they 
wore, no medical skill could ariest the evil. 

Cattle and sheep arc subject to cancer of tho jaw, the p ye, 
the scrotum, and the udder externally; and of the pyloric, 
orifice of the fourth stomach internally. 

CANCER, tlie Crab, the fourth constellation of the zo¬ 
diac, being one of those iu Ptolemy. From the end of 
January to that of April, its time of coming on tho meri¬ 
dian in this country vuries from midnight to six in the 
evening. In tlie obsolete and useless division of the, eclip¬ 
tic into signs. Cancer is the part of that circle between ‘JO” 
and 120” from the vernal equinox, The surrounding con¬ 
stellations arc Hydra, I.co, Lynx, Gemini, and Canis Minor. 

There are edifying mythological stories in Ilyginus, Stc. 
[Zodiac.] Tlie mythology of the minor constellations is 
hardly worth a reference. 

In the, following list, tho letters in parentheses ure those 
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1NCER, TROPIC OF. (Tropics?) 

VNCER. [Cram.) 

CANCROMA, [Boat-Bill,] 

CANDA, fCp.LARI.'SA..} 

. CAJSIDAH^ap- [.Afghanist.*W 
WANDBaSH?«r*ftANDEISa, a province of Hindus- 
t«i, between 20° aitjBr&P N. lot., and 73° and 77 s E. long. 
It is bounded on theN. by Malwa, on the IS. by Berar and 
Gundwana, on the S. by Aurangabad and Berar, and on 
the W. by Gujerat. Its length from E. to W. is about 210 
miles, and its average breadth about 80 miles. This pro¬ 
vince is desqffibed in the Ayuiri-Akbnri as the soubah of 
Dandeesr which was originally named Khandesh, but re- 
ceiyt^f ISe name of Dandeos when the capital, Aseerghur, 
waroSten by the Emperor Akbar. [Asserohuk.] 

Gjiflifeish is generally a level country, but is nearly sur- 
rqauded by mountains. On the N. it hii3 the Ratpoora or 
I^M^ftdpnge; on the S. the range on which the fort of 
CiPSwr-stands, and the Ajuntco ghaut; on the S.W. 
are the Syadreo Mountains, forming part of the Western 
Ghauts ; and in continuation of these, on the S. side of the 
Tupfeo river, are the hills of Baglana. Low sterile hills 
ttrft scattered over the plain of Caitdoisli, but with this ex¬ 
ception the province is very fertile. In addition to the Tup- 
tee and the Nerliudda the province is watered by several 
copious streams, which flow from the table land and fall 
into the Tuptee. 

This country, which was once inhabited by a numerous 
and thriving people, has of late years been rendered a scene 
of desolation. The ravages committed by Jeswunt Kao 
llolkar in 1802 caused a famine in the following year, 
which carried oil' a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
After this the Bheel tribes, whose chiefs command most 
of the passes in the mountain range to tho N., and the 
l'indarries wore accustomed to make periodical incursions 
into tho plains for plunder. In 1318. (Jandcisli, then 
among the possessions of Ilolkar, was ceded to tho British, 
but the Arabs, who bad previously obtained a footing 
in the country, opposed the British authority, and it be¬ 
came necessary to undertake their subjugation. Although 
not numerous, their retreats in the mountain-fastnesses ren¬ 
der it Utliicull to subdue them, and it was not until the end 
of 1819 that the British had quiet possession of the pro- 
'iuco. At that time nearly one half of the villages had , 
been -abandoned to the tigers, which swarmed through¬ 
out the laud. Where luxuriant harvests formerly grew, 
ini impenetrable jungle had sprung up, and although the 
government has since held out every inducement to cnlti- 
i iters by granting land upon easy terms, it will be a long 
time before all tho mischief can be repaired. 

The principal towns in the province are, Boorhanpore, 
Aseerghur, Hindia. Nundoorbar, and Gaultia. [Boorran- 
i*oii e, AsisKuomui.] Iliudia is situated on the S. bank of 
the Ncrbudda, where its channel i* 3000 feet wide, in 22° 
26' N. lat., and 77° 0' E. long. This place is chiefly im 
port ant from its position, as commanding some of the best 
fords across the Nerbiulda; its defences are by no means 
strong. Nundoorbar contains about 500 houses, and was 
formerly a place of much greater extent. Tho wall by 
which it was surroundod is now, for the most part, in ruins. 
Ttaijoyn is in 21° 25' N. bit., and 74° 15' E. long. Gaulna 
§4 hhi 8 a large town, but lias fallen greatly to decay. Tho 
ilttyyefe on a high rocky mountain, and is surrounded by 
Wne and brick 20 feet high and a mile in ciroum- 
|?:Tho town, which lies under tho N. side of tho 
■ linn iMflfi surrounded by a mud wall and towers. The 
plaffilWS3fll|idantly Supplied with water, which is preserved 
in tanks. 

(Mill's History of British India; Institutes of Akbar; 

Committees of House of Commons on the Affairs 

CANGELA'BUUM, an article of furniture used by the 
antietUshblhin their public edifices and private dwellings. 
Tho eaofl^tbra used in public edifices were usually of a 
greater il*o, and made with a large cup at the top to* receive 
a lamp or sufficient unctuous material to feed a large flume; 
they were also probably employed for burning incense in 
tbe temples. Candelabra have been found in tho privafe 
dwellings discovered at Herculaneum and Pompeii consist¬ 
ing of till slender bronze stands, sometimes with a (lat cir¬ 
cular top. In other instance* they have a vase-like top, 
also flat, or with a soekkt,and projecting feet at the bottom 
of the lofej -'ftem on'which the light 'Was placed. The ftat 
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the top Was called by the Greek# pinahion, or 1 little 
tabfel’^nw'ifejoji or lUwrei&oy), The forms of: candelabra 
were varied m all posstbjtf ways to please the'feMaof the 
i stand was a human flgoriij,folding 
reccptac)|ppf the oil, and ornamented 


wealthy; son 
in one hand t, , 
with gilding— 

* SI non nurea aunt juvenum «lnt^*Qrn pt*r nurtoia 
LamT»;ulfi8 tymferaa manibua TfctitrtaU* doxtm, 

Lumlna wofclumli «bttlU ut 

(LucttlUia, il. 24.) 

These candelabra or lamp-stands, ‘in their original and 
simple form, were probably mere reeds dr straight sticks 
fixed upon a foot by peasants to raise their light to a 
convenient height. ‘ Sometimes tho stem is represented 
as throwing out bud#; sometimes it is a stick, the side 
branches of which have been roughly lopped off, leaving 
projections where they grew.’ ‘ Some have a sliding shaft, 
like that of a music stand, by which tho light might be 
raised or lowered at pleasure.’ The annexed cut repre¬ 
sent# two bronze candelabra, one of a simple form, the 
other in some measure complicated. ‘The base is formed 
of three goats' legs, each having a ring at each end, 5, 5, 5. 
Tbe centre piece is attached to the side piece# by rivets; 3, 
4, round which these rings are allowed to turn, so that tho 
three lie either parallel when the candelabrum is taken to 
pieces, or may bo made to stand at equal distances in the 



[Bronze Candelabrum from 
Herculaneum ] 


[A, moveable Candelabrum; C. moveable abaft ; 
1 l, connecting Joint! of the leg*.] 
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circumference of a circle, in which catte the two exterior 
rings lap over each other, and are united by a moveable pin. 
The end rings, 5, 5, 5, which are placed at different heights, 
as ghown at h, will then bo brought into the same vertical 
line; and the round pin, e, which terminate# the^tera, 
passes through them and is secured by a pin, 7, passing 
through the hole, 8, which keeps the whole tight.’ The 
shaft is square and hollow, and surmounted by two busts* 
Within this lower .shaft a smaller shaft, e, plays up and 
down, twain: is fixed at any desired height by the pin, f. 
(Horary, of *Ent*rtcdning Knowledge—Pompeii, vol. ii. 
pp. 295*6.) 

The annexed out of a marble candelabrum is from Pira¬ 
nesi’s work, ‘ Vasi, Candelabri, Urna, Tnpodi, ed altri Or- 
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natnenti Antichi,* 2 vols. fol. at!., Rom as, 1778, In these 
works excessive richness in tho design and dohc.icjPto thd 
execution aye ofien combined. Tdh exquisite works of can¬ 
delabra, carved in marble, are Yruaerved in the Kadohtfe 
Library, Oxford. The framnonls or whieflpkhcy are com¬ 
posed wore found in the vWu of Ihidfmn at Tivoli, and were 
presented to the university of Oxford by Sir Roger Newdi- 
gate. 
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IMutble Candelabrum, from Pirancir* works.} 

Tt appears that a smaller kind of candelabrum was used 
as an altar. (See bas-relief engraved in the denser) Chi- 
aramonti, vol. i.; also p. S6, note 24, The plates xxxvii., 


xxxvlii., xxxix., %l, vel. vii., Mum Pit Cltmtntin* fttd 
Chiaramonti, contain representation* of antieflj ijtflmwMMlfc 
(See also the dissertation pf Ch. MwisigBOT Ma¬ 
rini, Supra gU Ufi <fe* Cdndulabri) Tog bOluMa- 

brum in the T.w nley eoUeetioB of the Bmi»h Museum is 
about seven feethij&wSUh a rspreawtatiott hf a {films 
llamo on (he top. In the' TownJeyeollwction tfceraare a»* 
several bronze candelabra from twelve. inch};* le height to 
upwards of five feet, and of various pattern#- They a*h 
mostly flat on the top, although sam - aw Conned with » 
cup-like top, aa if for a large flame, One has a spike to 
receive a clay lamp, with a hole in the wotr#<* There is alt* 
one formed upon the principle »f the lamp Mweae&M h> 
the cut, so that it can be raised or towered at plo**»ij»b la 
all, there are afaout seventeen lamps, *f which rape of the 
annexed engravingB are representations, Ip H 
Borbonico ’ are several representation* of brew ( 
found in Herculaneum and Pompeii, 



CA'NDIA, the antient Creta, one <jf the largeft island* 
in the Mediterranean sea, situated at the ehtrimpe of the 
Archipelago, and between the 8.E, Coast of the nWten, the 
I.ibyan or Barca coast, and the S.WVcpnst of Ag 
lU length from E. to W. is about 1®0 ipiles f 
mono to Cape Crio: its breadth is very unequih' 
places, towards the middle of itsdenatb, it i#pjm| 
broad, in others about 20, between Retimo ah 11 ’* 
and in one place in the E. part of theislupi 
gulf of Mirabel and the coast of Hierapetra on* 
three principal capes: Samoniutn, now f 



extremity towards Rhodes, Corjc&tp 
looking towards the Mbrea, and Crio* Sf ff\‘ 
wards the Cyrenaica. It* coast, especially to' 
indented by deep gulfs,' of which those of 
niia, Suda, Armyro, arji{ Mirabel', pr Spinal 
deepest, and the three principal towns S? 
or IChania, Retimo, and C#ndia are *■” ‘*“* 
coast is rugged an4 iro 
land nuns through the 
middle of whidj Mount Ida, 
above the rest, to ’thd, height or 7 
Siober's observation*. {Orogtaphi* 
mopntatnsin the.W,part. the lilsUv 
Lpuca' Orf <f % '# 


6ep the 
If has 
at the K. 
Jf-Vf. 
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lit (pi'okAbly about 4000 feet). It i» suppojed 
,ttlWtife»5drti-b al S<5of C3an<Ii»(eatt<liiU) it derived 
i the (Shite vyttearanoe of these 'mountains as seen from 
...jttjl} »utab«jrainjj;:td 8djjltasek(3beBy*ajitine chronicler, 
tirt.Jfiaif 0 of Chfchdefi'ts given *rf tbeSaraoO hs to the town, 
Which tijpy built, hf4i#ilch Will bSttrslhat name, signifying 
th theitlaSgiiiifio ‘ ah etitrenihmdtvt.' In the S.W. part of the 
island this niotinfa&ls rim Close to the coast. This is the 
district oftlie Spbiikitites, yf race of mountaineers, occasion¬ 
ally robber*' tlnd pirates, Who have never been totally con¬ 
quered b$ tKtfTtfrk*. The rivers of Candia are only a kind 
6t (orients, very shillOW in the dry season. 

Ttif ibtient history Of Creta begins with the heroic or fa* 
“‘A, Historians arid poet* tell us of ft king called 
( lived before the Trojan war, and resided at 
j^fhe |lte of which is not far from the present town 
iiand ruled over this greater part of the island. He 
legislator of the country, and his laws became cele¬ 
brated ambng the Greeks, who borrowed from them. (Strabo, 
x. p. 328.) He employed Dmdalus, an Athenian artist, on 
his return from Egypt, to build u labyrinth in imitation of 
that o# Maeris in Egypt I and he afterwards confined in it 
Dtedalua himself. Minos, according to tradition, was also the 
first who Had a navy : he cleared the Grecian Sea* of pirates; 
expelled the Cartons from the Cyclades, and settled his sons 
in them. (Thucyd. i. 4.) Then come* the-well-known 
Story of the Minotauriis, Theseus and Ariadne. Idomeiieus, 
a grafidsmt of Minos, one of the Cretan chiefs who went to 
the s(ege of Troy, on his return was driven uwav by his 
subjects, and went to found the colony of Salentum on the 
coast of Iapygia. After the expulsion of the dynasty of 
Minus, Gortys, a town built in the centre oftlie island near 
the font of Mount Ida, became a powerful rival to Ciiummis. 
Creta had once many nourishing cities, some say a hundred : 
the principal, besides Cnossn* and Gortys or Cortyna, were 
Cisamus, Oydonia now Canea, Amphtmalla, Rithymnu, | 
now Uetitno, Herackum tlie port of Cnossus, and Miletus, 
all on theN. coast; Phalasarna on the \V. coast; I.yctus, 
Phcemxportus, and Hierapetra on the S„ and Ampclos on 
the E. cotist. Strabo, whose maternal ancestors were from 
Cnossus. although he himself was born in Pontus, gives u 
pretty Tull account of the Cretans, their laws, their tow ns. 
and the wars between them; and Aristotlo in his ‘ Politic 
(book ii.) has described the peculiar institutions of the an- 
tient Cretans. The E. part of the island had been colonized 
by the Dorian*, the W. Wirt was inhabited by tlm Cydo- 
nlans, and the S. by the Eteocreles. It was two days sail 
from the S, coast of Creta to Cyrenaica and four to Egypt 
The Cretans were often at war among themselves or with 
their neighbours the Citicians, and with the kings of Syria 
and of Egypt. They materially assisted Demetrius II. Nica- 
tor to recover the throne of Syria, over the usurper Alex¬ 
ander Bales', 148 D.c. (Justin, xxxv. 2.) The Cretans were 
celebrated for their archery, and in the later period of their 

E olitical history were often employed as mercenary troops 
y other nations. 

Creta/was conquered by the Romans, 67 M.c., under the 
hrocbnsul (juintus Motellus, after an obstinate defence. It 
became a Rpman prijvipce, god u colony was sent to 
)qps*U».,.,Tho Crojaps seem to have been notorious for 
l&TOiiHtX lyjrijfj f Cretizare cum Cretensibus’ was a 
grOvert), tpegjimg ‘ to deceive the deceiver,' St. 
epistle to Titus, whom he hud appointed to 
tbspel to the Cretans, alludes to the bad repu- 
0 p'eoplc. 

ainedTiubject tothe Roman emperors, and after- 
i Byiaptinis, till a.d. 823, when it was con- 
’ .racbha, who built the town of Candia, which 
“iert considered the capital of the island. 
?hocas retook it in fitil. After the taking of 
da by thk Erknjis, Baldwin I. gave the island of 
bnifaco. Marquis at Montferiit, .who sold ft to 
ii m j204. , jheyyenetiah* kept possession of 
than fditr centuries; it tins one of their chief 
apd the first of the three subject king- 
vere Cyprus and the Mores) whose 
of St. Mark, The island . Was 
general frdfn Venice who had 
itors of Cafiea, Candia, R'eHtpo, 
matters there were Rettori or 
‘ .each pf whom wttS assisted by 
„.Jfesoffhe«!lt)d. The iriuhi- 
in the hand* <R,tUe CandioUS. The 
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... J'Were Very moderate, The native nobility enjoyed 
feudal privileges, and they were bound to have a, pci tain 
number of thiUtia from among their vassals rtnd tenants 
ready when cotfigd. Tlrc whole id' tin* militia was reckoned 
at 60,000 men. AIth#gh ruos£*§f the iniaws were of the 
Greek churoh, Olid had their own elvigy, (here was an 
archbishop of the Latin or western-church who was sent 
from Venice, In 1645 the Turks landed 50,000 men, be¬ 
sieged, and took Canea; in the following year they took 
Retime, and ill 1648 laid siege to Candia the capital of the 
island. This siege, the longest in modern history, lasted 
20 yearB. The Venetians strained every nerve for the de¬ 
fence of the place. The order of Malta, the pope, the dgka 
of Savoy, Louis XIV., all sent auxiliaries to the relief of 
Candia. The vizier Aelimet Cuprougli was nt last sent, in 
1C67, by the sultan with great leiniorromcnts to carry the 
place; Francesco Morosim conducted the defence. In" Sep¬ 
tember, 1 fiGO, the Venetians, having exhausted every 
means, surrendered Candia to the vizier by a convention iu 
which they retained the forts of Suda. Spiiiuhmga, ami Ca- 
rabusa, on the coast of the island. The vi ars of Candia cost 
tiro senate 25 millions of ducats. In the hist three years 
of the siege 20,000 Christians and 70.000 Turks "were 
killed. The Tuiks made 09 assaults, and the Venet'an* 
made 80 sorties: the number of mines exploded on both 
sides was 1304. (Dam, ffistoire dr I'enise ; Botta, Storiu 
d Italia continualn da quel/a del Cutmiardini.) 

The Turks divided the island, winch they call Kirid, into 
three governments or pashahes, Canea, Retiiuo, and Can¬ 
dia. The sultan gave up the island of Candia about-ten 
years since to Meliemct Ah, the pasha of Egypt, aVift cow* 

i iciisation for ins expenses in the war ag.nnst tin; Moreoies. 

t is now a puslnihr. dependent oil the vizier of Egypt. 
Citndia, the capital, is still a strung place, but much decayed 
compared with wlmt it was under the Venetians, and it* 
harbour is nearly filled up. The immediate governor of 
the island resides here, as well as the archbishop of Gortys, 
who is primate of Candia. Canea is the most frequented 
harbour in the island. Retiiuo has aho a small port. On 
the S.coast are tlie small towns of Hierapetra am’. Sphakia. 
We have no authentic statement of the population of the 
island, although it has been stud d at 300,001). 

The soil ol Candia is fertile, and produces wheat in 
abundance, good wine, oil, lemons and oranges, and all 
sorts of fruit. A quantity of honey and several kinds of 
gums ave collected. The sugar cane and the palm-tree also 
thrive here. The ladiiuuni, cistus tadanifera, is found in 
abundance, and is described in Tournufort's account of 
Candia, which though old is still one of the best. A great 
quantity of white soap is exported from Candia. 

Although the island is nearly filled with mountains tlieye 
are several extensive valleys or plains; that of Mossaria, 
which is near the centre of the island nour*4jfc *ito of the 
antient Gortys, is the most productive. Tho country about 
Retimo and tho plain near Candia are also very fertile. » In 
Walpole's collection of Travel)! in various Countries' of the 
East, there is an account by Mr. Cockerell of' an excursion 
from the town of Candia to a curious excavation iu a moun¬ 
tain about three miles from Agio Dcka, a village near the 
site of Gorty s, and 2<» miles inland tiom Candiu, which the 
inhabitants call by the name of the labyrinth. It is a very 
intricate maze, cut through a freestone rock; many of tho 
passages are very low and narrow, hut the principal way is 
about eight feet wide, and as many in height. There ura 
several square chambers at the ends of some of the passage*, 
ami piers have been left in tho middle to support the super¬ 
incumbent rock. Tounielbrt had visited visits excavaiion. 
Mr, Cockerell has explored all the excavation that was acces¬ 
sible, of which he gives a plan; it is in its whole length, 
including the windings, about three-quarters of a ratio, but 
this is evidently only part of the whole, as many oftlie pas¬ 
sages art! stopped up in consequence of (he falling in of the 
rock. It has been said that ibis excavation may have been 
originally a quarry, and afterwards tnado into a mawMor the 
purpose of concealment or confinement. Some have sup¬ 
posed this to have been tho labyrinth of Minos, which how¬ 
ever wo are told,Was a building, and stood near Cnossu*, 
The site of anfieft Gprtys, which Toumcfort describes a* 
being in his time strewed with monuments and rv-ymua 
said by Mr, Cockerell to contain only the ru' i * roau “ n - 
arid some other inconsiderable remains. • acs 
ttaMk (Sf Caioyets are scattered abput tho it.’*** 
to lie possessed of considerable lauded pr f 
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Turks, many of whom are sons of renegade Greeks, have 
til#, reputation of being among the most turbulent, fanatical, 
and quarrelsome among theMussulman populations on the 
coasts of .the Levant. The Candiote Gretas have not a 
much better name than their Mohammedan countrymen, 
The little island of Carnbusa, well known in our limes as a 
nest of pirates, lies at the N.W. extremity of the island. 

(Strabo, lib. x.; Sieber, a German traveller, visited Gamjia 
in 1817 , and published hi* Heine nach Kreta in 1823; 
Jloeek'a Kreta, published about the same time, is the best 
authority for the autient history of the island.) 

CANDLE — French, Chandelle ; German, Lichter ; 
Dutch, Kaurzen ; Italian, Candela; Spanish, Velas; Por¬ 
tuguese, Velas; Russian, Swjctsehi; Latin, Candela. 
Candles are commonly made of tallow, but superior kinds 
ore made of bleached wax, or of the purified head-matter of 
the spermaceti wliule, or of a composition of purified tallow 
and wax. Very recently the concrete matter from which 
the more fluid portion of the oil of cocoa-nuts bus been 
separated by pressure has been used for making candles, 
and some manufacturers have separated the fatty from the 
ollv bubstanco of tallow, aiul have used the former alone, 
which is called ir tearing, for the purpose. The form of 
a candle is always cylindrical, and a fibrous and combus¬ 
tible substance called a wick always occupies the centre 
of the cylinder throughout its length. 

Thu process by which light is produced from the com¬ 
bustion of a candle or a lamp is the same in both cases, 
with this difference, that the solid matter of the candle must 
be rendered fluid by the heat of the wick previous 10 its 
conversion by the continued application of heat into inflam¬ 
mable gas. In all cases the oilice of the wick is merely 
mechanical, serving in the first instance by the heat given 
out during its combustion to fuse that portion of the tallow 
or wax to which it is more nearly applied, and then to take 
up through its fibres the fluid matter, which is thus pre¬ 
pared by minute division for decomposition and combustion. 

It is essential to the goodness of a candle t ;iat the size 
aiid substance of the wick should be adapted to the sub¬ 
stance of the candle. If the wick be too thin. U will not In¬ 
capable of absorbing the fused portion of the candle so fast 
as it is melted, and tins unabsorlicd poiticn will conse¬ 
quently run down the side of the candle and be wasted. 
If, on the other hand, the wick should be too large, pcrfeit 
combustion will be impeded llirougli tlio want of air m thn 
middle of the wick, and the inched fatty substance being 
less completely decomposed will pass off uiiiguitcd in the 
form of smoke : in this case luo the light will be partially 
impeded by the body of the wick. Candles rnude of wax 
and of other matters which fuse less easily than tallow 
consequently burn longer than tallow candles, and yield a 
purer and steadier light. The less fusiblo matter requires 
a smaller wick to act as its carrier and to place it 111 circum¬ 
stances lavoufiible for combustion, and this smaller wick 
being less capable than the more substantial wick of a 
tallow candle of supporting its own weight, th- extremity 
falls out of llunpcipendit-uhir, and being brought into con¬ 
tact with the oxygen of the atmosphere is consumed: the 
wick of a wax candle consequently requires no snuffing as 
that of a tallow candle does, in order to ensure the brilliancy 
of its flame, neither does it occupy so large a space in the 
Centre of ihe flame, and so intercept the rays of light given 
off during the combustion. 

Various plans have boon proposed to obviate the incon¬ 
venience of snuffing tallow candles. One of the most in- 
geuious of them was the subject of a patent in 1799. This 
plan consisted m making the candle a solid cylinder through¬ 
out without any wick in the centre, and applying on the 
top of the candle a very short wick which acted in the same 
manner as the short wick of a lamp. Two different methods 
were employed for keeping this wick in contact with the 
top of the candle during its combustion. One was to attach 
the wick to a small metallic frame or ring which was placed 
round the top of tlio candle like a collar, and was of such a 
size as “to admit of its moving freely on the candle, so that 
it sunk In proportion as the matter of the candle was con¬ 
sumed. A cross piece, in the centra of which a socket was 
made for the ihseriion of ihe wick, sept the latter in its 
kroner position, and prevented the undue sinking of the 
The other method was that of attaching the wick 
It appears t,j e vertical rod which formed part of tho 
as an altar. \of keeping'the top.of the candle in contact 
armnonti, vol. Macing its lowdr end upon a spiral spring 


which constantly pressed the candle Upward egainstib* 
frame that contained tlie wick, It is probable that one 
principal cause e£ the failure of the.# cpntriwmcas arose 
from the n^tmsf. qf tbp,substance of whsck tlw oandles 
were madej thq uncausuJTlod carbonaceous matter would 
form a cru»t 'U|i<)h-!thje,wfak which .W4BM occupy » gftrt 
the place of the flame, apd thus to a considerable degrep 
cause- tho same inconvenience as the ordinary wick, , - 

There are two ways of making caudles, which are dis¬ 
tinguished as 4i}Jped or mould caudles according to the' 
method employed. Dipped candle* are made as follows ~- 
Wicka made or spun cotton are selected of a aizo proper for 
the intended diameter of tho candle, and arc cut into the 
requisite lengths by a simple and convenient madujio, being 
fust doubled and twisted so as to leave a loud 1 tiUtfMB,.cnd. 
Into this loop a smooth cylindrical stick half wWliliwiii 
diameter and about three feet long is inserted*; 
of tho cottons or wicks, being so treated and jfoMgfApat 
regular intervals on tho stick, are ready to receive'fflSr wx 
ternal coating of tallow. Tho number of cottons ranged 
upon each stick varies according to the size of the candles 
to be made, it being usual to place such n number as, 
when the requisite quantity of tallow has been nlWched, 
will weigh two pounds : e. g. if candles eight of which will 
weigh a pound are to be made, 16 wicks arc ranged 
upon each stick; if six are to make a pound, then 12 wicks 
are used, and so on. The tallow, being previously melted 
and strained, is placed in a kind of trough, into which the 
wicks are dipped three times for the first ‘ lay after being 
kept n short time ov er tiie trough for the wicks to drain, the 
sticks are placed on a rack from winch the candle*, hang 
freely, and arc thus allowed to harden. The samo process 
is repeated a second and a third time and oftener, according 
to the required weight of tho candlos. Where large quan¬ 
tities arc to be made, several sticks are placed together in a 
kind of frame, and are lowered into the moiled tallow and 
raised again liy machinery, a counter-weight being used in 
order to indicate when the wicks have taken up the re¬ 
quired quantity of tallow. 

During the operation the tallow in tho trough, must be 
stirred iioin time to time and fresh tallow supplied, the 
whole being kept in a proper state of fluidity by the exter¬ 
nal application of a brazier or a bath of hot water. 

Mould candles are made in cylindrical moulds of pewter, 
one end of which is smaller than the other to allow of the 


easy removal of tlu- candles, l-’rom 10 to 1C of these moulds 
arc placed together in a wooden frame, so that their larger 
ends terminate in a kind of trough common to tho whole 
tho wicks are inserted and kept firmly in their proper places 
in the centre of each cylinder by strong wires. The frame 
being then placed with tho trough uppermost, the moulds 
are filled with melted tallow and are placed in the air to 
cool, after which the wires by which the wicks arc fixed are 
withdrawn, tho superfluous tallow is removed IVom the 
trough, and the candles are pulled out of the moulds. 

The process used in making wax candles is different. 
The wicks being cut and twisted in the manner above de¬ 
scribed, a set of them is suspended over a basin of melted 
wax, which is taken up by a lurge ladle and poured from 
time to time on the tops of the wicks, and the ^pelted 
wax running downwards adheres to and covers dtewieka 
throughout their length. This is repeated until osiifBeient 
weight of wax has been gathered, upon each.:' After’tho 
candles are sufficiently cooled they are rolled uptekJMm.OOttt 
table in order to give them a perfectly cylmdrieat-fiifrm,and- 
ure then polished. 

For a long time tallow candles were subject to Mp'excise 
duty of one penny, and those made of wax and spermaceti 
of threepence halfpenny per pound. This duty «*• 
pealed from the 1st of January, 1832. DuringjmifitWt, 
five years of its continuance, excluding 1831 wtowSbe Mfe* 
nufacturo of candles vvna cheeked in, anticipMHj||*qH(' 4ha 
ceasing of the duty, the quantities of tallow anefi^-ir 
spermaceti candles respectively which were mttAe. im ftj jft - 
kingdom were as uuder 



Tallow. 

Wo* and SjwtmMttk 

Not produce orDstr, 


lb* 

Uw. 

, £ 

1826 

110,102.643 

007,405 

467,101 

1827 

114,939,678 

932,932 

437408 

1828 

117,342,167 

1,018,636 

497,0.33 

1829 

116,636,802 

1,049,735 

490,730 

1830 

116,586,192 

1.265,113 

48*413 

The statements of the custom-house as regards export* 
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include together soap and candles, so that it is not possible 
to-ttjoertaw what proportion of the above quantities have 
been consumed within the kiugttom. 

CANDLSBERRYTRBE. [Myrica'.I 
■ GANDLEMAS. the popular name for the Feast of the 
Purification of the Virgin Maty, February 2nd, derived 
from the lights which were then distributed and carried 
about in procession. J These lights, it Should soera, were 
carried more immediately in allusion to tho prophetic words 
of Simeon, who, speaking of the infant Saviour, presented 
in the tempie at the same time, said he was ‘ a light to 
lighten the gentiles.' Alcuin, De divinis Officiis, p. 231, 
says, the candles at the purification were an exchange for 
the lustration of the pagans. From this ceremony of puri- 
ftcation tlie present religious ceremony of the churching of 
womeAitfter child-birth arose. 

Tntuvctrine of the Meuse Boohe, &c., from Wytton- 
burgh, 1 , by Nicholas Doreastcr, 8vo., 1554, preserves the 
pi _e| ‘?r 5fhe hallowing of candles upon Candlemas Day.’ 
Th^lHralCs, having been sprinkled with holy water, were 
lighted and distributed. They were considered to possess a 
virtue sufficiently powerful to frighten away devils, and to be 
a chagn against thunder and lightning. Stowe, in his An¬ 
nals, Yob, 1631, p. 595, says, * On the 2nd of February, 
1547-8, being the Feast of tho Purification of our Lady, 
commonly called Candlemassc Day, tho bearing of candles 
was left off throughout the whole city of London.* 

* There is a general tradition, - says Sir Thomas Browne, 

1 in 'most parts of Europe, that inlerreth the coldness of 
succeeding winter from the shining of the sun on Candle¬ 
mas day, according to the proverbial distich— 

• '* *?i Sol §)»len(]p8CAt Muiin jHirificantr, 

Major ont glacis pobt fcbtuni ipuun t'uit ante *'' 

A French Almanac of 1672 says— 

Solou Job nilciuna *o ciit, 

SI lo Boloil fhiinnent iuit 
A la ('linniloliMir, w>us >error 
On’t-ncore nu l»yvi»r you* auiti: 

Vourtunl gunk 1 * hi*»o voalre foin, 

Cur il \ oust sol a tit* 1 > 0 * 0111 : 

Pur I'ltllo rvigli* »l< gourorno 
I.'ouru, 4 in retoarne on «a c-averne.* 

Candlomas Day was also called Christ's Presentation, the 
Holiday of St. Simeon, and, in the North of England, the 
Wives’ Feast Day. (See Brand's Popular Antiquities , 4to. 
edit., vol. i., p. 38 ; Brady's C/avis Calendaria, 8 vo., Lon¬ 
don, 1812, vol. i. p. 184 ; Sir T. Browne's Vulgar Errors, 
foil. 1646, n. 289.) 

CANDY, the Malta Noura, or great city of the Cinga¬ 
lese, and the capital of the king of Candy's dominions, is 
situated in the Rattio, or county of Yutineura, in 7° 17' N. 
lat., and 80° 36‘ E. long. 

The city stands in the midst of steep and lofty bills co¬ 
vered with jungle, at the head of an extensive valley, and 
about 1467 feel above the level of the sea. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall, but its principal defence from hostile attacks 
consists in thick thorn hedges, which are drawn round tho 
liiiis like linos of eireumvallation, leaving only narrow 
passos, which are guarded. The city is also nearly sur- 
rouuded at tho distance of three miles by the river Maha- 
villy Gango, which is crossed at a ferry where the river is 
rocky ajnd rapid ; a strict guard is kept at this ferry. 

The principal street is on the declivity of a bill, and j 
is nearly two miles long, but built in a very straggling 
manner. The houses are of mud. and only one story 
high, standing on foundations raised about live feet above 
the levei'of the street. The houses of the chiefs are tiled 
and whitewashed, the others are thatched. The palace 
covers li ebnsiderablo spaco, and contains a great number 
of rooms, the walls of wliich are grotesquely painted.. In 
one psom is a colossal brass figure of Buddha, with two 
atoallat figures at his feet. 

2n the begin niug of 1883 a British three entered the Can- 
dtan tscritoqp, and on the 2oth of February arrived before 
Candy; wbafi the king and his chief officers withdrew, 
eMraetttHg fire to the palace and other principal buildings, 
th theflulowing June, when the English garrison were in a 
sickly state, they were attacked by a considerable native 
force and obliged to capitulate, cm condition of being al¬ 
lowed to quit the city wnmolested, with arms and ammuni¬ 
tion, and that proper care should be taken of the sick. 
Scarcely however had the English troops quitted Candy 
whan the latter part of the stipulation was treacherously 
broken, and the siok persons Were murdered, 


" The total population of Candy was estimated in 1819 to 
amount tx> jio mole than 1000 souls. The climate is com¬ 
paratively Cool, the m.ean temperature for the year being 
about 74° Fahrenheit. This city is about 65 miles direct 
distance, E.N.E. from Columbo, and 95 miles S.S.W. from 
Trincoffialee. 1 ' ' ' '» 

CANDYTUFT. [Ibehis.] 

CANE. [Calamus.] 

CANKA, or CANNA, one of the three sandshaks or 
circles of the Turkish ejalot of KiSrid, which consists of 
the island of Candia. It occupies the western district 
of that island, and on its northern shores lies u promon¬ 
tory, terminating in Cape Melek, and forming the Bay 
of Suda. The declivities of the Sphachio mountains, which 
form its southern borders, are stony and naked, and the 
mountains themselves are covered with snow for four or 
five months in the year; the adjacent parts, however, afford 
excellent pastures, .where largo herds and tiocka are reared. 
The lowlands near the coast produco grain and oleaginous 
seeds, cotton, flax, honey, wax, and some fruit. Ciuiea, tho 
capital of the sandsliak, and tho residence of tho bey and 
of a Greek bishop, is surrounded by strong wails and deep 
ditches, both of which are tn a state of great dilapidation ; 
it is situated on the northern coast, and contains a small 
fort with a lighthouse, several mosques and Greek churches, 
a Capuchin monastery, and about 9000 inhabitants, of whom 
2000 are Turks and 300 Jews. The harbour, by neglect in 
cleansing, lias become so shallow that only vessels of small 
burthen can enter. It is the principal mint for Caiuliaiv 
commerce, and carries on much trade with Franco, Trieste, 
Venice, Sec., in wax, soap, oil, and other pruduits of the 
island. A number of French merchants have established 
themselves here. There are some vaulted basins for tins 
docking of ships, and several store-houses along the sides 
of the harbour. The environs are pleasant; thick woods of 
olives are interspersed with corn-fields, gardens, and vim - 
yards, and a number of rivulets, shaded with roses and myr¬ 
tles, wind through them. Canea is tho site of the untient 
Cydonia, and fell under Ottoman dominion in 1645. At 
the present time (1836) this town, as well as the whole 
island, is occupied by the Pasha of Egypt. 35° 28' N. lat., 
24° 2' E. long. 

CANELLA ALBA, a tree growing on the enlist of many 
of tho West India Islands, particularly Jamaica, also on 
stony lulls; and in woods of the mainland of South America. 
It was called by Linnanis at otic time l.aurus Winterunus, 
(Aper. ed. i. p, 371.) and at another, Winteriana Candia, 
(Lin. -S ip. 636.) By some it is referred to the Meliacea), by 
others to Outtifcras. The bark of the young branches of 
this tree, freed from its outer rind, is the canclla alba of 
the shops (called also costus duleis and costus corticosus. 
and cortex Wmleranus spurius, or false Winter's back). 
Owing to its white appearance, it has received the name of 
while cinnamon, which it also resembles in smell as well as 
cloves. Tho whole tree is very aromatic, and when in 
Mower perfumes all tho neighbourhood; even the dried 
Mowers, when softened again m warn! water, have a fragrant 
odour similar to that of musk. The smell of tho leates re¬ 
sembles that of laurel. The bark is brought to Europe in, 
rolls or quills of two or three feet long, or short broken, 
pieces of from % to 1} inch in diameter, and $ to H line 
in thickness. The ouler surface is either reddish-yellow or 
verging to a whitish-yellow ; the inner surface smooth, re¬ 
sembling tho external in colour. The taste is at first 
agreeably aromatic, and somewhat bitter; afterwards acrid 
and peppery. 

According to Petroz and Robinet, it contains a very acrid! 
aromatic volatile oil (which Sloane says is heavier than, 
water, Henry lighter, and which is employed for the adul¬ 
teration of oil of cloves), a bitter extractive, a resin, a sort 
of manna sugar, called eanellin, gum, albumen, and starch. 
It is rarely, if ever, adulterated, but is itself often substir 
tuted for the Diymis Winteri or true Winter's bark. Th*-- 
two may be distinguished by the following characters : 

Canella Alba, Winter's Bark » , 

Ofa pale orange or ash colour. Grey or reddish-grey. 
Fracture whitish, marbled. Fracture compact or fob’s- 
* ceous, grey at the cinema, 

‘ - feronce, red towards- the 

centre, with a very obvious 
line of demarcation.. * 

Internal surface covered with Internal surface of ft WW* 
ft whitish pellicle, red « Week, 
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V 1 ., J ' <%utta Attfr.' 'WiMtft J^ark !, 

Odour agreeable, reftembiitg OdoUr peppery, and, when 
cloves. , powdomT tui^)ent«ie-like. 

Tgi#ie acHa, bltt«flpc v ' '' %pte sharp, burning, in¬ 
tolerable. 

Powder White. Powder greyish yeTIow. 

Watery infusion pale. Watefv infusion red. 

The said infusion of each, treated with the following re¬ 
agents, conduct themselves thus : 

i. , , Tincture of Gall*. 

Canella Alba. Slight whitish die- 
■., , : , turbance. 

Drymis Winteri, No action. 


*6 AN 


Muriate qf Iron. 
Brown yellow dis¬ 
coloration. 

Dark brown dis¬ 
coloration. 
Nitrate of Baryte*. 
No action. 
Precipitate. 


Sulphate of Iron. 

Canella Alba. No action. 

Drymis Winteri. Precipitate. 

Alcohol is the most appropriate menstruum : water takes 
tsp the less powerful principles only. As the infusion is 
not affected uy many articles which it is often desirable to 
give at the same time, it affords an eligible vehicle for 
these, such as tincture and infusion of galls, lime-water, 
tartar ehietic, and the suits of iron and mercury. It may also 
be given in powder. From its aromatic, properties, it is like¬ 
wise a suitable adjunct toinere bitter infusions, such as those 
of gentian. In tile dyspepsia, attended with constipation, of 
•edenfary people, along with sulphate of iron, aloes, and sul¬ 
phate of potass, it is n most efficacious medicine. 

CANES VKNA'TIGl, the Hounds, a constellation added 
bytHevelius, who colled the nearest to the pole Asterion, and 
the other Chara. They are hold in a string by Bootes, and 
are surrounded by Bootes, Coma Berenices, and Ursa Major. 
(See also Cor Cahoei.) 
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-j Empertura Francois,’ fob, 1657. But he is better 

for ids ‘ Glossarium ad Scriptores medi® et ihfim® 
im effi *’ 3 vOi0, ***•> sft&rwards republished id 4 vote. in 


1738, to which were added 


ded 4 more vote. by Carpentier, • 
olsCluni. It it a most useful work 


$shg of (he numerous wri^entipf the dark 
'bin for m buy centuries a corrupt and bar- 
fthe literacy language of E urope. All 
**■'*' * iters, which at* not found in 
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the words aft t ( . 

classical lgtinLy^Jll . _d in alphabetical order, with 
their various meanings, their etymology, and references to 
the authorities. This work, is also useful for understanding 
old charters. Mid other legal documents of an early date. 
The labour ahd research required for tlie compilation of 
such a work can be best appreciated by those Who have fre¬ 
quent occasion toepnsult it. Ducange was one of the editor# 
of tile‘Corpus Histories Byzautin®.’ He diethjh 
Louis XIV. bestowed a pension of 2000 fqm 
children. [Byzantine Historians.] He.' 

1. ' Historic Byzanlina iilustrata,' fol., 1080, I 
rical description of Constantinople and its morion 
biographies and genealogies of several dquingnti 
lies of that city. 2, * Glossarium ad Scnptores mediae et 
infimao Gri»citutis,’ Paris, 1688, 2 vols. in fol., a work that 
is very necessary for those who arc studying, the lower 
Byzantine writers. He left a vast quantity of MS9i^espe¬ 
cially ou historical, archaeological, aud genealogical sub¬ 
jects, which have been collected in the national or rojal 
library at Paris, and of which an account is given in the 
AUmoire historique stir les MSS. do M. du Cange, Paris, 
1752. Ducange is often quoted by the name of Dti Fresno, 
under which he is also registered in many catalogue*..^ 

CANTS. [Doc.] 

CAN1S MAJOR, the Greater Dog, a constellation which 
contains Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens, culled 
also the Dog Star. To this article wc shall refer all histori¬ 
cal and mythological information connected with this con¬ 
stellation, it being in fact the star, and not the constellation, 
about which wc shall have to speak. 

Tins constellation is directly found by the bright star Si¬ 
rius, which is in tho continuation of the line drawn through 
the belt of Orion. The surrounding constellations are Argo, 
Monoceros, Orion, Lepus, and CoTuinba Noacbi'. At the 
end of January, Sirius is on the meridian at midnight. The 
letters in parentheses are not Buyer’s (.Baily'B Flamstepd.) 


CANG or KE A, a largo wooden collar used as an instru¬ 
ment of legal punishment by the Chinese. It is a specie* 
of walking pillory, fitting close round the neck of the culprit. 
Mid of such a weight that be can carry it, though with pain 
and difficulty. The Weight is proportioned to the nature of 
the offence; but the cahg most commonly iti use weighs 
from 50 (0 B0 pounds. When it is fastened round the neck, 
two long slips Of paper are pasted over tho two parts of the 
eang, which opens and shuts like oiir stocks; on these papers 
the mandarm puts his seal, so that the parts cannot be 
separated or the "rimmal relieved without its being per¬ 
ceived. The crime for which he suffers and the duration of 
his punishment are then inscribed on the cang in large let¬ 
ters, and the officers of the police parade tho criminal 
through the t own, after which He is left exposed in some much 
frequented street of square, or at one of the gates of the city, 
As the rang prevents his making ally use of his hands, he 
must he fed by others. A recent writer, who lias lived long 
in China, says that this awkward, galling, torturing wooden 
collar, which is removed neither by night nor by day, is 
Sometimes worn for a whole month (The Chinese, by John 
Francis Davis, Esq.), and, according to older authorities, or 
tile Jesuit, missionaries, it was not unfrequently Worn for 
three months together. The Chinese consider this species 
Of punishment very infamous and degrading. A correct re- 
prftsetitation of the instrument and the manner in which it 
H Applied are given iu Sir George Staunton’s account of the 
Chinese, aftd in the work of Mr. Davis. The curig, called 
thajltieni Tahtakulah, was formerly in use among the Turks. 
[BArriNAnb.] 

'CANGEi CHARLES DUFRESNE SEIGNEUR DU, 
was borh at Amiens in 181 o. He studied the law. but after 
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CANIS MINOR, the LesserDog, a consww 
above the Greater Daft, End qteiingiiisbed by a 
Stir of the first maghitudej.fsricvpN, yyj»iqh a! ft«9 
mfttioh connected with thqhistory qf. th > *;eppfUjU ijtiom '.ft 
may be found in the heavens tbyte: draw ft tin*. (Iwvngh 
Orton’s belt and Sirius.; perpqndicul,ftr., tp thjft hw fifoift 

Siriu* upwards will -ym .through Propyon,,whjeh w.tee 
to 1 be,.tm»talwm , jn jbff Unq 

joining Sinus and Pollux, about nudwav between thaax. Tha 
letters in parent 
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Wmn4,,rtw;piMnU#1f »k*r of canker speedily appear# »pfl» 
a* extensiveIflajMi obstinate as before. i. ••• 

C'ANNA. fAwTStop^, Species 57, 88.) ,? 

CA'NNABIS (in Greek. Kawoflic. and in Latin also tbw 
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of the foot, a fungous substance is produced instead of new 
end healthy horn. The treatment, however, is .exceedingly 
simple. Every portion of horn that has begun to detach 
itsejf must bo removed. Some superficial caustic must then 
he implied in sufficient quantity to repress the growth of the 
fungus, and to rouse the exposed surface to healthy action, 
but not to eat into and corrode thu foot. The butyr (pro- 
toehloride) of antimony is the best agent for accomplishing 
those purposes; for, being speedily decomposed by the 
moisture of the part, it can only act as a superficial cuu&tie. 
The fungus having been repressed, the Friar's Balsam may 
succeed as a mild stimulant to the secretion of good horn. 
No ointment should touch the cankered foot; but pledgets 
of soft and clean low should bo placed over the sore, and 
bound firmly upon it, making as equable a pressure on every 
part of it as can possibly be effected. The foot should be 
dressed at least onco in every day, and kept a» dry as cir¬ 
cumstances will allow. 

Inflammation of the internal part of the car of tho dog will 
sometimes produce a fungous ulceration, to which also the 
term ranker has been applied. A dog may lie observed to be 
continually shaking his head, or scratching his ear, or car¬ 
rying his head on one side. If tlio part is examined, some 
degree of redness or enlargement of the irregular projections 
on the inside of the ear will be seen. This will generally 
yield to a few washings with warm soap and wator; but 
should actual ulceration have commenced, a drachm of the 
extract of lead should be added to half a pint of a decoction 
of the heads of white poppies, and this substituted for tho 
soap and water. The inflammation beginning to subside, a 
scruple of alum should be added to this lotion, in order to 
dry up the ulcer; but nothing Trtronger than this should 
ever be applied, and even the alum should be cautiously 
added, in proportion as the dog is able to bear it. Purging 
and alterative medicines will lie useful auxiliaries. 

If the case is obstinate, and the ear begins to be ex¬ 
tensively ulcerated, and (he ulcer spreads over the dap of 
(he ear, a sefon »hout*be inserter! in the poll precisely be¬ 
tween the ekfa, and extending from ear to car. All water- 
dogs afe partiqularly liable to this species of canker. 

TtiMmitlwr variety of canker belonging to the flap 
of the «4&lio wdiich tjie hound,and the pointer are especially 
jmbjec#" YtVeither the consequence of that which has been 
just described,dr exists independently of it. A sore appear* 

K it the flap of |he eaf of a true cankerous nature, 
the very cartilage. The treatment of this also 
1 effectual. The ears, or at least the diseased 
I confined by % cup of leather or strong calico, 
: dog can flap and beat 1»» aw, it is evident that 
J never heal. This being oontrived, a strong 
alum or white vitriol (sulphate of sine), or both 


otmibbfod. should fid well rubbed on the spre morning ami 
oiptnfoul should first be tried; •*">. 

'the oar* of the dog; tfiatif, 

#1# wffelis difSttSd’jwn*. This disfigures the animsL 
fifijff, .*ttjM* a *»w ulcegaW iniatntev - 
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a plant neatly allied l- . ’ank»lly to the nettle, with which It 
even agrees in its gendfal appearance. It is an annual 
dimokms plant, with erect nearly simple stems from four to 
six feet high, and covered With rigid hairs. The leave* are 
either alternate or opposite, digitate, 1 and stalked; the leaf¬ 
lets are five in number, narrow, lanceolate, slurre-pointed, 
serrated, rough, pale- green on the under side; toe upper¬ 
most leaves have only three leaflets. The male flowers 
grow in little bunches at the axils of the upper leaves; they 
are pendulous from short stalks, and have a calyx of five 
spreading, narrow lanceolate sepals containing-five stamens; 
The female flowers, appear in close, leafy, dusters at the 
axds of the upper leaves, and consist of a roundish calyx 
split half-way down into two parts, and containing a simple 
one-celled ovary terminated by a couple of awl-shaped 
Stigmas. The fruit is a lenticular body, looking like and 
commonly called a Seed, 

This is thu only species known ; it is said to be a native 
of Persia, and is certainly wild, according to Roxburgh, 
‘ among the hills and mountains north of India, as well as 
common everywhere in the gardens of the natives through¬ 
out Asia,’ It is now universally distributed over the north 
of Europe. Herodotus, iv, 74, describes it as growing in 
Soythia, N. of the Danube, a country which he had visited. 
We must from this conclude that the plant is really a native 
of north and east Euro|ie. 

It is from its possessing a remarkably tough kind of woody 
tissue capable of being manufactured into linen and cordage, 
that hemp is best known; and for its good qualities in this 
respect it is unrivalled among the many species possesfong 
similar properties in tho nettle tribe [Urticack*]. But ft 
also contains a deleterious narcotic secretion of great energy. 
If one remains for any length of time amongst a plantation 
of young hemp, head-ache and vertigo are often the result; 
in hotter countries these effects are much more violent, a 
kind of intoxication being speedily produced, Oriental 
nations have taken advantage of this to arid atShtlier to the 
list of intoxicating drugs, which they contrive to substitute 
for tho forbidden wine of western people. The powdered 
leaves, mixed with some kind of aromatic, are infused id 
water, and drunk, when a drowsy ecstatic feeling comes on, 
which is said to be much more agreeable than that produced 
by opium. The leaves are also mixed with tobaeco for 
smoking. The two chapters of Herod, iv. 74,75, are curious, 
as to its intoxicating effects, &c. The drug obmiped/'ftooi 
homp is called bung, or haschish, or cherris : ptifiks, or 
gangs, kinnab, subjah, majah, are oilier names for ft. This 
seeds of hemp abound in a thick mucilage, ana are used 
medicinally for tho preparation of emulsions itfi useful,oil is 
obtained from them by pressure. 

CANN/K. (Hannibai,.] 

CA'NNrE. [Marantackjk.J 

CANNES, a town in France, in the department of Vgj, 
qn the coast between Frejus and Antibes; 24 miles from, 
Frejus, and about 10 from Antibes. Of the houses, some 
are built in a line along the shore, having the space which 
separates them from the sea planted and laid out as a pro¬ 
menade ; those in the back part of the town affe clustered 
on the tolerably steep slope of a hill, which is surmounted 
by an antient castle, no longer used as a place of defence. 
The only defence of tho town consists in a battery, the guns 
of which bear upon the sea. Cannes has neither harbour 
nor roadstead; but only a small bay or cbve so shallow that 
the coasting vessels that use it are obliged to anchor at some 
distance from the shore, exposed to the full action of the 
swell. Yet with this disadvantage, Cannes is for if* sire a 
poputous and busy town. Its commerce t» in the anchovies 
and Sardinia* caught by the fishermen of tho town (of 
these fish, the town's people sell cm an average 2090 quintal^ 
(100 lb*, each) pet year),' and in (he wine, yil, oranges, 
lemons, figs, && produced ju the neighbouring district*. 
Cannes is onb fit the places of France where the culturg.nf 
the lemon is most.jSuecespfuL Population, in 1932, 972$ 
for the town, j»r 3994' for the whole commune, "Exmlw 
(4.1#. 1782) computed the population at SO 00. 

Opposite the headland which forms the eastern,bou u 
Of the gulf pf I?apbule, cm which Cannes is situated* l 
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CANNIB AU^dn^ropfiyAtyp, or men-eaters, In the 
Odyssey of Homer we have the story of Polyphemus de¬ 
vouring hutnan flesh; and in Herodotus, the Massnget® 
(i. 216) are said to eat their sged parents. Tito Padwi of 
India (Herod, iii. 99) were in the liabitof killing and eating 
their relations when they fell ill; a story which some would 
reject with as little show of reason ns others would belieto 
it. Modern facts, the truth of which is put beyond ail 
.doubt, confirm the statements of Herodotus. Among the 
undent Tupis of Brazil, when the Paje (chief) despaired 
of a sick mart's recovery, he was by liis advice put to death 
and devoured. (Dr. Martins' in London Geog. Journal, ii. 
199.) [See also Battas.] Herodotus (tv. 26) also says 
that umong the Issedones, when a man's father dies, Ills 
relations come and help to eat the dead man, whose flesh 
they render more palatable by mixing it, with that of some 
.animal. That these facts as to cannibalism, as reported by 
antient writers, are not to be hastily rejected, need hardly 
i be remarked. 

In the middle ages, it is true, these stories of cannibalism 
wore wonderfully enlarged, and people who had not yet 
embraced Christianity were pretty generally set down as 
anthropophagi. When the Lombards invaded Italy at the 
end of the sixth century, it was reported of them thut they 
ate human flesh; and a contury later the same a«per«icns 
were cast on the Sclavonian tribes. It became tho fashion 
to bandy the accusation between enemies; thus, during the 
Ctusados, the Sarnccns said the Christians ate human flesh, 
as well as tiro unclean flesh of swine, while the Christians 
on their side maintained that the Saracens ate men, women, 
trfiAgotaildren, and wore particularly fend of a sorbing 
•Christian babe torn fresh from the breast of its mother. 
The giants and ogres of our nursery tales are only the 
Saracer» of the holy wars seen through the magnifying 
glasfes of tradition and romance. 

" y JtfjfaiJhot much surprise us that in those rude ages men 
sba.uWwjgdP fix a revolting practice on their sworn foes, 
but we hardly understand why the minstrels of the 
.CK|i*tianS should convert their most approved heroes into 
cattmjjals, and praise them for tho quantity of infidel flesh 
', theydayoured. Yet our Richard I. Is put in this prediea- 

* mfcnphy the author or authors of tho romance of ‘ Richard 
-CffiUr do Lion,' According to the poem, the first symptom 

O# ihu^ting’s recovery from a dangerous sickness at Aero 
wastxviola^t longing for pork, and as pork was difficult to 
ydiflipH^u ^ Moliammed in country, his cook dressed him a 
Turlt'wrwW of which Richard ate with good appetite, and 
felt quite well in consequence. After some more 

repa*t8V^' 

*■ 


repa*te«"W r same kind, he is made to say :— 

* Kin* Ftwh*'«l ©hull wurmnt. 

There is no flesh so nounssant 
T T ntn j«u Kuglish man, 

** I’nflruigt*, plover, heron, no »w;\n, 

„ Uurtv u© ox, flhwp lie bwiuu, 

As Ihc hfl.ul of .i Saroxjuc.’ 

The old travellers abound in stories of cannibalism, which 
W» may almost invariably pronounce to be false. Few 
persons would now credit that tho Indians and Chinese 
sold human flesh in the market, or that the Crawl Khan 
Of Tartary fattened his astronomers and magicians with 
thq carcases of coudemneil criminals; but Marco Polo, 
the Venetian, who resided in China and traversed the Indian 
seas in the 13th century, in speaking of a people iu Sumatra 
(the Battas), and of the fierce inhabitants of (he group of 
islands called the Andamans, relates no more than has been 
confirmed by modern travellers. 

In the 16th and 17th centuries, the wildest accounts of 
the natives of the newly found lands in America, and of 
jjlaces on tlio African coast recently brought within the 
range of European commerce, were circulated by ignorant 
rakjrs and believed by credulous writers. In many of those 
caul there was a small matter of truth at the bottom, which 
was wonderfully magnified by fear and credulity. It was 
reported, for example, that the Oonbbees preferred sucking 
infants to all other food—that the Peruvians kept mistresses 
for the purpose of breeding children for their tables, and fat¬ 
tened, killed, and ate these women when they were past 
'-chjld.bearing—and, not to mention numerous other in- 
jdlances, that the AnxigasAf South Africa exposed human 


n Jffemen's Land 
hatis ’’ bfi^Vjtti|SttiMHpfiBa«fiP!bals, ip Dentrecastcoux's 
-Vnyage^VmPI^Ppipt of » kangaroo were roislaSren for 

Many persons, wo admit that human flejjh' has^ykett 
eaten under pressure Of necessity; ak in^wigea,'ship¬ 
wrecks, &c., still maintain that there'isi no evtdenoe'of 
any race or people eating human flesh from choice. But 
proof the moat conclusive has been brought against the 
New Zealanders, who devour their captives talyjfy in war 
in the most open manner. It is also stated mgjMlBautho¬ 
rity that even tho New Zcalandere who had hljpPpisiagized 
by intercourse with Europeans and their voyages .'Euro¬ 
pean ships resumed their habits of man-eatingSl as 
they returned home. That .the harridtiSliiiptire™ 9 . on 
tho decline in New Zealand is prov' captain*iu tlie 

French navy, who very recently staid months at .the 
island. (See Voyage ac la Favorite, de I'unnSe 1830 a 1833, 
par M. Laplace.) ' # 

The Battas Of Sumatra have already been instanced as 
undoubted cannibals, and there are still native tribes in 
Guiana, in South America, who fatten and eat their pri¬ 
soners ( London Oevg. Journal, vol. it. p. 70; hut compare 
vol. ii. p. 240.) . ji, 

We refrain from offering any conjecture as to tMstetein 
of cannibalism. No explanation that we have jHflben 
appears to us satisfactory. vfpk* 

(History of Sumatra, by William Marsdcn, F.R.S.,p. 300; 
Memoir of the Life and public Services of Sir T. Stamford 
Raffles, by his Widow, vol. ii., p. 77; Volume on the New 
Zealanders, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge.) 

CANNING, GEORGE, was born on the Uth of April, 

1 770, in the parish of Marylcbone, London. His de¬ 
scent on the paternal bide was from an ancient family, his 
ancestors having figured at different periods at Bristol, in 
Warwickshire, and in Ireland. 

Canning’s father died in 1771, when his sorr was only a 
year old. His mother, who was afterwards twice married, 
ii\oil to see her Son occupy a high post in the*govcrntnent. 
The moans of defraying Canning's education were furnished 
by his paternal uncle, a merchant in the city of London ; hut 
some slight funds are said to have proceeded ft-oni a small 
estate in Ireland which fell to him. George Canning was 
first sent to Hyde Abbey school, near Winchester, whence 
ho was removed to Eton. He had begun to write English 
verses when very young, ami at Eton, in his'Sixteenth year, 
lie formed the plan of a periodical work called ‘The Micro¬ 
cosm,’which was written by himself and three schoolfel¬ 
lows. and published at Windsor in weekly numbers from 
November, 1780, to August, 1 787. In October, 1787, Mr. 
Canning was entered as a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where ho gained sonic academical honours by his Latin 
poetry, and cultivated that talent for oratory which he had 
begun to display at Eton. At Oxford Mr. Canhlng made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Jcnktnson, afterwards Earl of Li¬ 
verpool, who is supposed to have been of service to hire in’ 
tlie political career on which Mr. panning entered imme¬ 
diately after leaving college. Hifitatlege vacat>g fl | k wero 
chiefly passed in the house of filPItteridat), a 

lively interest Sty his fortunes, and introduced btmflHfci.'e, 
Fox,' Lord John Townsend, the Duchess of and 

other leading persons, who were almost uxdBMmf of the 
Whig party iq polities. It has generally been'Algid that it 
was by the advice of Sheridan that Mr. Canning, who had 
entered of Lincoln's Inn, gave up the studjrof this law, aud 
devoted himself to a political career. From hia ‘ iMtautte 
connexion with Sheridan it vvas expected that Hi 
adopted that gentleman's political opinions and 
the opposition ; but Mr. Canning accepted the H| 
the Tory party, and was brought into parli 
Pitt in 1793. One ofttbe biographers of 


would experience in rising to the ftill grew f iUttribition 
umter the shadowy branches of the Whig airittoersoy, and 
that superseding influence of birth cuid connexions nftti 
had contributed to been such wen fe Itekearid Shetidin 
out of the cabinet.' (Moon's Ufe ttfWteiiHan,) llr. Can- 
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the styia'and manner o;-- 

iU tiottiimdhd respdot and gei 
Of the debate on which he spokey 5rei 
England) with the' 

ejfmWe birnnrjsity to resist the invasion o. 

French. • During that session and tha session of 1795 Mr. 
Canning spoke m-equsntly, and at times was left by Mr. 
Pitt to bear thebrunt of a formidable debate. At this time 
he wmltartail the temporary suspension of the Habeas 

K eeinred himsell against parliamentary reform. 

r. Canning became under secretary of state, 
jWtoral election in that year he was returned for 
r^HMh of ' Wendover, Bucks. For two years 
on gHuellji confined to Jbe duties of his office. 
In 1798 he gj ras BBumself in favour of Mr. Wilberforce’s 
Motion for the fftfolition of the slave-trade, and in a speech 
whichji reduced a very considerable effect in the house, ho 
replidrto >Mr. Tierney's motion for recommending George 
III. to make peace with the French republic, then, in the 
full career 1 of conquest and spoliation, lit the autumn of 
P797 Mr. Canning, in conjunction with Mr. John Hookham 
Frere, Mr'. Jonkinson, Mr. George Ellis, Lord Clare, Lord 
Mo r n ftto on (how Marquis of Wellesley), and one or two 
otMipal eqtd political friends, started a paper styled 
' IjBHStHl-JtfcObfn,' the object of which was to attack the 
jourffSa&ts and other writers of the day who advocated or 
were supposed to advocate the doctrines of the Frencli revo¬ 
lution. ■-’* 

Mr. Gifford was appointed editor of this weekly paper, 
but Mr. Canning wrote the prospectus, and from its com¬ 
mencement, In November, 1797, to its close in 1798, he con¬ 
tributed largely to it. Some of the best of the poetry, bur¬ 
lesques, artd jeux d es/irit wore from bis pen. ( Poetry of 
the Anti-Jaenbm, 1 vol. 8vo.) 

When the subject of the Irish union was brought before 
parliament Mr. Canning repeatedly spoke et great length 
mid vgjth much effect in support of that measure. In 1799 
he was appointed on© of tho commissioners fyr managing 
the affairs of India ; and in 1.8UU lie married .Ioanna, the 
youngest daughter of general John Scott, of Balcomie, an 
officer who had acquired great wealth. This union made 
Mr-. Conning perfectly independent of place, for ins wife's 
fortune exceeded loo.ooof. On the dissolution of Mr. Pin's 
cabinet in 1801, Mr, Canning retired with tho rest, and lor 
several successive sessions his declamation, wit, and keen¬ 
ness of irony, lent a formidable strength to the opposition 
arrayed against the Addington administration. On Mr. 
Pitt's return to office, in 1804, Mr. Canning was named 
treasurer of the navy. 

In 1805 he defended Lord Melville, the ex First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who was accused by Mr. Whitbread and 
Others of having made an unfair use of public money. Can¬ 
ning's defence of bis friend was eloquent and skilful, but it 
jgiled. Mr. Pitt died m January, 180G : in February there 
wasj» complete change of ministers, and Mr. Canning was 
1 bv Mr. Sheridan as Treasurer of the Navy. In 
1, Mr. Cftinng again accepted office, und was 
iwferetary of State for Foreign Affairs, in the new 
i ‘bd by tlia Duke of Portluud. Of all the depart- 
ments tfMHmnracnt, this was probably the one be was best 
qualifteqSngltU disaatches were lucid, manly, and spirited, 
and many'of bis state-papers' are models of that kind of 
composition. Odlthe 21st of September, 1809, Mr. Canning 
a duel with his coHoaguo Lord Castlereagh. Tho 

6 y arose out of the Walchcrcn expedition, and 
signation of the Duke of Portland and Mr. 
Lwcll as of Lord Casflereagh. Mr. Canning 
«en in favour of Catholic emancipation, and on 
m April, 1812, he elqqpently supported Mr. 
i moved that the Catholic claims should be re- 
ferteiV/tpa ootoraittee of the whole house. Again, on the 
22nd ofeJuno. 1'8P2, Mr. Canning moved that the House 
should take $m.€fetbolic question into consideration early 
itl the next session, and the resolution was carried by a 


nfeJtiSBy JeAs back through the Idbg: 

history. «f C^ub JfinaneipatipB, *81 see how largely the 
final gtMWMs cf .th^ 'measare was owing.-to the untiring 
exartfonf and eloquence of Mr, Canning, who unhappily 
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died a sh«« jt could .be canted, and left 

honour towt been .through life' its most vib 

OMpneqU. .' . - 

parliament being diswlred in l8t2Siitr. Canning Was 
elected for Liverpool, which bIbo rctUrnSt hint' in 1614, in 
1818, and again inlSilO. In October, 1814, he was sent 
Ambassadoy to the Prince Regent of Portugal, an appoint- 
inent which was afterwards tire subject of swore animadver¬ 
sion in parliament. In the autumn of 18id, ho became 
President of the Board of Control. During -the session of 
1819 ho again expressed his decided hostility to parliamen¬ 
tary reforni. In June, 1820, When the comluct bf Queen 
Caroline, tho wife of George IV., was brought before par¬ 
liament, Mr. Canning ratber than bear any part In tho 
proceedings resigned his office, and went to make a tour on 
the Continent. During the session of 1821 ho ngaih sup¬ 
ported the Catholic .elatms with his usual warmth; and m 
the session of 1822 ho again opposed parliamentary reform. 
In the course of the latter year he was named Governor- 
General of Indio, and having made all his arrangements 
for leaving England, ho was at Liverpool to take leave of 
his friends and constituents, when Lord Castlereagh (then 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and at the head of foreign 
affairs) committed suicide on the 12th of August, 1822. 
On the 16th of September following, Mr. Canning, who had 
been entreated to give up bis much more profitable Indian 
place, was again appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Declining to interfere in the troublod state of 
Spain, where ‘ the spirit of unlimited monarchy, and the 
spirit of unlimited democracy’were m Deuce collision, Mr- 
Canning turned his attention to tiie new world, and came 
to tho resolution to send out consuls to the principal strifes 
of Spanish South America. This was a preliminary to the 
recognition of the independence of those new government* 
which, though totally unsettled, tvor ode facto free of SjriHn/ 
Early in 1825 he formally-notified to Europe thor thd' 
British government would appoint diplomatic agents to 
Columbia, Mexico, and Buenos Ayres; and eoiteleljftjrea-" 
ties of commerce with those States on the bads of ,Um re¬ 
cognition of their independence. In DeceiuwfeMJkSff, 
carrying tho sense of the House almost jflfrffl mtpusly 
along with him, ho announced the intention nffpwernmcnt 
to prevent Spain, who luid tost her constitution, from intlr- 5 
faring with Portugal whose constitution stilt lingered, oh;', 
between life and death; but he protested at tho same time 
that the British troops were to go to Lisbon, ‘ not torule, 
not to diet ate, not to prescribo constitutions,’ but simply' 
to defend and preserve the national inilependerteiPtil wa 
ally.’ M „ * 

On Hie 18th of February, 1827, the Earl of LiuycpQdf. tll$ 
premier, becoming incapacitated, on the I'ullowfn^feth of. 
April Mr. Canning was appointed his »uocMH^<^JNo£ 
sooner was this appointment announced, that) ntb-sLoni 
Chancellor (Eldon), the Duke ef ’Wellington,MS 1 ! Bathjhst. ! - 
the Earl of Westmoreland, Viscount Meh ilkvjjftd Bexley, 
Mr. (now Sir Robert) Peel, with various inemWs'*bf the 
household, resigned in a manner which allowed decided hos¬ 
tility to the new premier. George IV. wished to form a minis¬ 
try precisely on the principles of that of Lord Liverpool, bttt 
these numerous resignations made the scheme impossible, 
and Mr. Canning commenced (or possibly only concluded) 
a negotiation with the Whigs, which ended in tlio admission 
of several of that party to office, and lit the promised support 
of others, at the head of whom were Mr. Brougham, flfr. 
Tierney,.and Sir Francis Burdett. The opposition to the 
new premier in the House of Commons was of a most for- 
midaqie and irritating character; but though he was labour¬ 
ing under anxiety and sickness, his rhetorical powers and 
his sparkling wit never foiled him. Itwas in these speeches 
that ho repented his 'determination to oppose parliamentary 
reform, aud declared himself hostile to the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. ‘On the Test Act, however, he ■ 
hid never before folly delivered an opinion to the House; 
and hia opposition to its repeal, or the agitating that qS»-** 
tiort then, may be saidby those, who in other respects ap¬ 
prove of Mr. Canhinff's political career, to have arisen out 
of a fear of complicating and prejudicing the Catholic . 
questWh. Conceding 11 ' however to Mr. Canning his full’ 
share of merit for bis exertions in favour of Catholic 
cipaticn, we cannot admit that he had those enlarged. 
Views of social reform, nor thoseapowera and acquirement* 
which entitle him tq be considefwi great statesman. Mt, 
-Canning spoke in parliament for the last time on tbs 29th 
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Jane, 182/, throe days before a. ton. On the i^xpiMiVeerta' 
of July, a treaty sorabining ngtomJ«*FL Bfotytamom 

tussia, for the settlement of the rs of Greece, and of thirata|ta|a{ 
which he had bee# the tnaiq^lifeinoter, 4 ' was aignedMlt 
London. This wa%|he last of Canning's publio acts; Ir ft umN$ 

one of the firstpoems he wrote in the enthusiasm of youth, cially in tWng|iifCcie9‘te|M|fr WUbnswer that the iuost pra¬ 
wns a lament on ‘The Slavery of Greece.’ About the bable realBntbat caAriowHJfe given is. that the word was 
middle of July, Mr. Canning retired for change ef air to the so used by Saiftt J’auITGaVyi- ’Ifi),- ‘ And'esmapy ss.w.alk 
Duke of Devonshire’s Villa at Chibwick, where he died on according to Jijjs *ut« 4 (canon), peace be onffiBtMtjpd 
the 8th of August, 1827. mercy i and uiHphe Israel’pf.Godfo ' ’•w, 

CANNON. The manufacture of cannon is very simple. The rut* lifct'5“Spoken of was the Christian rule, therqfo 
They are not cast hollow, for, it is found that, if so cut, they ot saw of the Christian church; and as these, rules became 
Will not be equally strong in every part, on account of the explained or amplified in subsequent times by persons 
irregularity in the cooling of the metal. They are there- deemed of authority in the church, as by popeaJw^toim, 
fore east solid, and thus the outside cools first, with the councils, whether general or particular, tlygs^aw.-cutes 
grain close and sound; while the centre cools last, and the or explications of the ancient and fuudameti^ ; «j » s>of$he 
porous or spongy parts consequently are ull found in the Christian church were designated by the tftwaStfnM pr 
centre. canons. Of these there is u great multitud8?f s Wj|$ they 

The cannon is then put into a lathe with the breech to- speak of the canons of the Council of Nm*. thjjjPuions of 
wards the mandril, and the centre of the mouth-end resting the Council of Trent, meaning the decisidpp thos# councils 
on the back-centre of the lathe; the outside of the muzzle on points of doctrine or discipline submitted to them. The 
is then turned sufficiently to rest in a boring-collar, i.e., a Apostolical canons are canons which are supposed to have 
circular hole in a support that is subsequently placed in the been agreed upon at a very early period ju the history of 
lathe. After turning the muzzle, the hackee Litre is re- the church. By some learned persons they have been re- 




:d ’Vf tne critics. 
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ivregula^ity in the cooling of the metal. They are there- deemed of authority in the church, as by pope; 
fore east solid, and thus the outside cools first, with the councils, whether general or particular, 
grain close and sound; while the centre cools last, and the or explications of the ancient and fuudainenapfR 
porous or spongy parts consequently are ull found in the Christian church were designated by the t«Mfj 


canons. Of these there is u great multitude!? 
speak of the canons of the Council of Njjj, tb 


on the back-centre of the lathe; the outside of the muzzle 
is then turned sufficiently to rest in a boring-collar, i. e„ a 
circular hole in a support that is subsequently placed in the 
lathe. After turning the muzzle, the back-oeutre is re¬ 


moved, ami the boring-collar is pushed against the muzzle form! even to the times of the Apostles, whence this name. 


and supports it; a long drill is now put to the centre of the 
mouth, the other end of the drill being either supported by 
the back-centre and driven forward by the screw, or the 
drill is supported on a rack, and advanced by a pinion and 
weight. The lathe being put in motion, the cannon re¬ 
volves, and the drill bores it to the required size. 

^ome experiments have lately been made to enlarge the 
ca.ibre of cannon without enlarging their external dimen¬ 
sions, and some 18 pounders have been bored to carry 


The collected body of these canons forms what is called. 
The Canon-Law, which in other words is’ t\|o law of the 
church, that body of injunctions regulating men’s pfivuto 
discipline, and their social relations, which original jjywot 
in the conferences ami wills of civil authorities of pnlia- 
nients, but in the deliberations of ecclesiastical ebufts of 
ecclesiastical assemblies, the members of which were eccle¬ 
siastics, and the precedents on which they acted the decrees 
of similar assemblies, or of other persons possessing ercle- 


3.’ lb. ball; but in this case it is intended only to throw the siasticul authority, or finally, of the most hacred authority 
ball a short distance. nil, that of the Apostles aud of the Founder of the Christi 


ball a short distance. 

A method of loading guns at the breech has been pro- 


all, that of the Apostles aud of the Founder of the Christian 
church. We may here make a slight deviation from our 

_1 ■ . . , ■ „a a .1 _<; I „ ,r . -i 


posed by Mr. Tucker -the gun is bored completely subject to point out the distinction between the canon law 
throufn the breech, and a perpendicular hole is bored at a and the civil law. The former is already explained. The 
short v ^bj|{m'e from the breech; into this hole a strong civil law is the political and municipal law ofAlie Roman 
plug is well fitted by grinding, the plug having a hole empire. When wo hear a person spoken of SS doctor of 
through it-.w the same size as the boro of the gun—the laws, what is meant is, that lie is*k doctor of both eiril and 
arrangement in fact is just like a common water-cock, canon law; but the term in Great Britain is now littfoinore 
When, the holes coincide, the cartridge is thrust through than a more honorary distinction. 

the breech, and the plug being turned half round, the gun Canon is also used for the rule of persons who aro de- 
is charged. A practical objection to loading cannon, or voted to a life strictly religious: persons who live according 
even fowling-pieces at the breech is, that however well the to (religious) rule, such as praying at certain houjs, and for 
joints may be made they do not long conlinuo tight, the a certain length of time, keeping themselves worn mar- 
powder inevitably finding its way through. mge, eating particular kinds of meat, periodical fastings, 

"CANNSTADT, a bailiwick in the Wiirtembcrg circle of i and the like. It is applied to the book lit which the rule 


the Neckar -. with an area of about 31 square miles, and 
22,200 inhabitants; one town and five villages and hamlets. 
It is traversed by the Neckar, and contains several mineral 
springs andsbaths, and many Homan antiquities. The 
cnief predictions aro wine of excellent quality, madder, 
maize, »nd tobacco; it manufactures yarns and cottons; 
and rears cattle. 


was written, and which was read over to such professed 
parsons from time to time : and since in such a book it was 
not unusual to enter also the names of persons who had 
been benefactors to the community, which name# were 


recited from time to time with honour, and they wire held 
and reputed to be holy persons or saints (sancti); the ehtry 
of such names formed what is meant by canonization. 


The town of Cannstndt is on the Neckar, nearly in the though in later times, when it was found that saints mul- 


centre of ttyf kingdom, and in the bosom of a fertile and tiplied too fast, when every spall religious community , 
beautiful country. It contains about 390 houses, nml about added any benefactor to their li»fc£hc term became confined 
4050 in!.utiitantS. IndependeutlyofitstrndeTbritisthcstaplo to such persons as hadtheir hamqs. enrolled in the great 
town for the traffic in the Neckar, and has manufactures of imaginary volume of which the lieaSbf the church was the 
woollens, cottons, tobacco, &c., there are 37 mineral springs sole guardian. It was also appHifiJPto lived 

in to neighbourhood and a regular establishment of baths, under a rule; as the Augustmian canons, who 

vvitn grounds laid out for v isiteVs. The Seelberg, an ad- adopted the rule of Saint Augustine, And ratojelfie. dis¬ 


joining hill, 640 feet in height, contains fossil remains of tinction is to bo observed of regular and eetimfweunons. 
the mammoth and rhinoceros, and teeth and bones of un- Tbe regular canons were persons who were confined to their 
known animals. Vases, coins,and other Roman antiquities own monasteries, where they practised their yule; the Be¬ 
have of lute rears been found near Cannstadt. The two cular canons were persons living indeed a religions life, or 
royal seats, Bellevue and Rosenstem, are in its vicinity, one according to soma prescribed Christian forqyiBjkuriltr 
48 c 48' N. lwt., 9° 13'E. long. but who nevertheless mixed more or less wi 

, CANON (raviiiO, a rule. The several senses in which and particularly as discharging the various i ffi 
this word is used are all derivatives from its first or original tiamty for the edification and benefit of i 

and this sense it appears to have acquired, as itself was tbe species of cantto that are found in {■EgBCgpel 
a derivative from oemna, (we use the Latin form, though in churches, or in other"eWclm* ritod -toveOT«r?fr ? at 
fact both oeenna and cumn are Greek terms transplanted Southwell in Nottinghamshire, which were all churches of 
into tbe Latin language,) which signifies a reed or cane; vary antient foundation, the ombres ofiCbriatianto through- 
such a plant as produced straight, round, smooth and oven out an expensive district. There they lived a kind of tuo- 
ehoota, adapted to to purpose of a rule ; or as we say, a nastio life under tip. presidency generally of a bishop; but 
rgter. used in drawing straight linos, The word cannon is issuing.forth J&nm time to time to hijtjfclufo dip light of 
flamo with canon, and t« applied to the instrument of war Christum truth info dfotrfots it*fo whiorFtt Usd not before 
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shoots, adapted to to purpose of a rule ; or as we say, a 
ruler, used in drawing straight linos. The word cannon is 
flamo with canon, and fo applied to the instrmaent of war 
ilfod on account of it ^ H uo mblance to a rule. The ward 


nastic life under the presidency generally of a 
issuing, forth J&nm time to time to wtjsduce 
Christum truth info districts info wkiotrrt.htu 
penetrated, eg to instruct to persons lately i 


feceivdd info 


is used in mathematics atj^in musio; and also to to chutqh. and fo perWt for tom to various ordimmees 
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is formed canonical, which occurs in many 
ms, as canonical hours, canonical sins, 
shmint, canonical letters, canonical obe- 
onical scriptures. These terms require no 
xcont it be to add that the canonical srrip- 
e ti£ially received books of the Old and New 
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Testament. 

CANON, in music {savihv, a rule), a composition, gene¬ 
rally vocal, sometimes in two, but commonly in more parts, 
in wff?ch, with the exceptions that will be mentioned, pre¬ 
cisely the same melody, or subject, is given to every part. 
This melody is sung by each, after the loader, either on the 
unison, or the ootave, or on the fourth and octave, &c., below, 
the voices severally following or answering each other at 
the expiration of one or more bars. According to many 
German and French writers the canon is a. perpetual fugue, 
but "mis definition is liable to great objection: indeed, the 
term fugue is itself by no means satisfactory. [Fugue.] 

To compose a canon on the unison, or octave, requires 
less labour than genius, and, with very few exceptions, is 
the only Composition of the kind that produces a constantly 
agreeable effect. A canon is said to be written three-in¬ 
ane (or four-in-one, &c.) on the unison, when the parts 
follow on the same degree of the scale. ChertSfeini s • I’er- 
fula Clori,’ and l>r. Ilayes’s * Come follow mo to the green¬ 
wood tree ' arc admirable examples of this sort, The re¬ 
nowned ‘ nobis. Domino,’ of Kmle is an unrivalled spe¬ 
cimen, of "the canon thrqp-in-one, on the fourth and octave 
bolqgtjt, and Dr. Blow’s ‘Gloria I’atri’ (engraved on his 
mditumont. in Westminster Abbey), a canon four-inmne, on 
the fifth, octal e, and twelfth below, is entitled to the en¬ 
comiums that have been bestowed on it. 

A canon in many parts may have two or even more me¬ 
lodies. Ihu.- a canon four-in-two is for four voices, two 
singing Otto melody, two another, both subjects blending. 
But the canon takes numerous shapes, though if wuuld be 
a waste of room and time to describe one-tenth of them. 
The Canon by Augmentation is that in which the notes of 
the unswefs are double and quadruple in length those of 
the subject. Dr. Cooke's 4 Amen' (regularly sung after 
‘ Non nobis' at the Catch-Club) is an-ingenious example of 
tht& specks. The Canon by Diminution is exactly the re- 
Verio of that bv augmentation- The cuno'n Ilecte et Retro 
Has but one peculiarity, and pretends to only one merit, 
namely, that it may be sung either forwards or backwards— 
it is worthy to be sting by ,those who suffer from excess of 
leisure, or have no musialimr, oiNfeel the necessity of doing 
penance., Attd ltermwe cahnot forbear expressing a regrot 

S oposer Olajjri talent should have-passed days 
f the n-i ^nical drudgery of generating such 
|«fffepring as all canons, except those in the uni- 
|| : In schools, as exercises for youth, they may he 

..^ "but even there, if much importance shoutd bo 

attaoftea-tb them, the imagination of the student will be in 
danger of bfeift$ chilled, ahd .bis taste wills be liable to be- 
eqqi!? J^praved. To redube art to such rule as canon im- 

S lpposterous, for it is impossible to name a single 
1 of the kind that might pot have been improved 
of the laws laid down for its formation. Canons 
f what acrostics and bouts-rimSs are in poetry, 
now disdains such labpeioui trifling in literature; 
sepe thht ft will 'soon prove as influential in the siirter- 

(Irimathematics). This wijrd, which signiftft a 
rule, has generally-been employed to mean a set of mithe- 
i..I*-"-- Thtij ’fi was gustwnuy' to , speak bfrihe 
_ t _je»,fl‘f'si»fe^ &c,; A collection Ofjbrtnola) 
Ms.Mn^ft&a iwen Helled by the same name, •£&'•*&«» 
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and chapter, and are still nominally what tnly actually once 
wfere, the council of the bishop for tht admimstration oftho 
affairs of his diocose. 




ijjp of the polity and discipline of the 
roll ofijftdfee.eonsistiug for the. most "part of ordinaHqa| 
I o fifr eneraremg? pfftvWptfl council's, decrees promulgated By 
| twUpo^se .with the siind tjaa of the wfkdimm, and decretal 
epistles and bulhgof th^pSpes. Theitaqgm of the canon 
law is said to bo coeval with the csialuisjimeiu of Chris¬ 
tianity under the apostles and their immediate successors, 
who are supposed to have framed certain rules or canons 
for the government of the church. Tlieso are called the 
apostolical canons; and though the fact of their being the 
work of the apostles does not admit of proof, there is no 
doubt that they belong to a very early period of ecclesiastical 
history. 

These rules were subsequently enlarged and explained by 
goncral councils of the church. Tile canons of the four 
councils of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Cholcedon 
(which were held at different times in the fourth and fifth 
centuries), received the sanction of the secular power by a 
law of tho Emperor Justinian. (Novel. 131, cap. l.) The 
chapter referred to, after confirming the decrees of the four 
councils, adds, ‘ we receive the doctrines of the aforesaid 
holy synods (». e. councils) as the divine Scriptures, and tlioir 
canons we observe as laws.’ Collections of the»e canons 
were made at an early period. The most remarkable of these 
collections, and that which seem* to have lieen most gene¬ 
rally received, is the Codex Canonum which was compiled 
by Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman mouk, a.d. 520. This body 
■of constitutions, together with the capitularies of Chaile- 
magne and tho decrees of the popes from Sjricins {a.d. 
308) to Anastasias IV. (a.d, 1154), formed'the principal 
part of tho canon law until the twelfth century. The power 
of tho popes was then rapidly advancing to the height 
which it afterwards attained, and their jurisdiction being 
constantly extended by new encroach menu, requited a uni¬ 
form system of law for the regulation of their decisions. 

Tins necessity excited the uctivo zi^tl of the monkish 
lawyers. After-some minor compilations had appeared, a 
collection of the decrees made by the popes ami cwsliupls 
was begun by Ivo, bishop of Chartres, a.d. 1114, per¬ 
fected by Gratian. a Benedictine mouk, in tln^jaar 1130, 
who first reduced these ecclesiastical constitutions into me¬ 
thod. The work of Gratian is in tinea books.w^anged and 
digested into titles and chapters in imitation of the Pandects 
of Justinian, and is entitled ‘Concordia discordantiura Ca¬ 
nonum,’ but is commonly known by the name of ‘ Dcftetum 
Gratiaiti.’ It comprises a series of canons and other eccle¬ 
siastical constitutions from tho time of Constantino the 
Great, at the beginning of the fourth, to that of j^ope Alex¬ 
ander III., at tlie end of the twelfth century. The De¬ 
cretals, which were rescripts or letters of the popt>s*in fut- 
swer to questions of ecclesiastical matters submitted to 
them by private persons, and which had the-authority of 
laws, were first published a.d. 12.14, in five lioofei’, by ftai- 
ntond do Renafort, chaplain to Pope Gregory IX., This 
work, which consists almost entirely of rescripts issued by 
the later prmes, especially Alexander III., 1 niioeent III., 
Honorius III., and Gregory IX. himself, forms the most 
essential part of the canon law, tho Decretuni of Gratian 
being comparatively obsolete. These decr^fcls comprise 
all the subjects which wore in that age within the cog¬ 
nizance of the ecclesiastical courts,* as the lives and con¬ 
versation of the clergy, matrimony and divorces, inquisition 
of criminal matters, purgation, penance, excommunication, 
and the like. To these five books of Gregory, Bonface 
VIII. added a sixth (a.u. 1298), called ‘ .Sextus Decretfuium,' 
or the ‘Sext,’which is itself divided into five books, and 
forms a supplement to the first five books, of which it follows 
the arrangement. The Sext consists of decisions promul¬ 
gated after the .pontificate of Gregory IX. The Clemen¬ 
tines, or Constitutions of Clement V., were published by him 
in the council of Vienna (a.d. 1308), and were followed 
(A.D. 1317) by those of his successor, John XXII., called 
Bxtmvagantes Johannis. To these have since been added 
some decrees of later popes, arranged in five hooks a($*r the 
manner of'the Soxt, arid called Extravagnutes Communes. 
All these together, viz., Grattan's Decree, the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, t^e Sext, the Clementines, and the Extrava- 
gants of Joh(i XXII. and his successors, form what is 
called the Corpus Jam Canonici, or body of canon Jaw, 
Besides these, tlie institutes of tho canon law were compiled 
by otto John Lauiwelot, by order of Paul IV., in the aix- 
teenth century; Dht it appetite* from the author's pra&ce 
that they were ftevwflfcubficly aeknewH— 4 by the pfipes. 
, . v* a i g 
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And in 1661 was published a collection ol the decretal*- 

S fferent councils, whirls to be found itrsgttn edifir^ 
e Corpus Juris Candpci, but tht*4hkewiso has nevi 
ceived tlio sanction 0 the Holy See. * fV- 

Thc introduction of this neWcodo into the European 
commonwealth gaffe rise to a Tiew class of practitioners, 
commentators, and judges, almost as numerous as those 
who had devoted themselves to the study and exposition of 
tile civil law, from which, as from an analogous system of 
jurisprudence, t hey looked for aid in all cases of difficulty 
and doubt. In fact, the two systems of law, though to a 
certain exWni rivals, became so far mutually entwined, that 
the tribunals of the one were accustomed, wherever their 
own oracles were silent, to adopt the rules of decision that 
prevailed in those of the other. 

The main object of the canon law was to establish, by 
means of the legislative aulhoiity or the pope, the supre¬ 
macy of ecclesiastical authority over the temporal power, 
or at least to asses* the total indei>endeiicc of the clergy 
upon the laity. The positions, that the laws of laymen 
cannot bind the church to its prejudice, that tlio constitu¬ 
tions of princes in relation to ecclesiastical matters are of 
no authority, that subjects owe no allegiance to an excom¬ 
municated lord, are among the must prominent doctrines of 
Gratian's Decrctum and the decretals. We have shown 
In a former article [Bsnbfick. vol. iv, p. 218] that the en¬ 
croachments of the church upon temporal rights and autho¬ 
rities were never encouraged in England. The doctrine:.; of 
passive obedience and non-resistance, so slavishly inculcated 
by the decretals, were not likely to be relished by the rude 
and fierce barons who composed the parliaments of Henry 
III. and Edward I. Accordingly we find that this system 
of jurisprudence never obtained a firm or extensive footing 
in this country : and our most eminent lawyers, in all pe¬ 
riods of our history, have shown great unwillingness to 
defer to ifs authority. It is well observed by Blaekstono 
(Com. i. p. 80) that ‘all the strength that either the pupal 
or imperial laws have obtained in this realm is only because 
they .Bkvo been admitted and received by immemorial visage 
and cu|tom in some particular cases and sonic particular 
courts; ana then they form a branch of the leges n on 
scriptec, or^customary laws; or else, because they arc in 
some other cases introduced by consent of parliament, and 
then they owe their validity to the leges script a ■, or statute 
law.' Thero was indeed a kind of national canon law, com¬ 
posed of legatinc. and provincial constitutions, adapted to the 
exigencies of the English Church. Of these the former 
were ecclesiastical laws enacted in national synods held 
under th#cardinals Otho and Othobon, legates from Pope 
Gregory IX. and Clement IV. iri the reign of Henry III. 
The provincial constitutions were the decrees of provincial 
synods held under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from 
Stephen Langton, in the reign of Henry III., to Henry 
Chichele, in the reign of Henry V., and adopted also by 
the province tjf York m the reign of Henry VI. (Black- 
alone, Com. fi p. 83 ■ Bunt s Eccl. Law, preface.) 

With respect to these canons it was, at the lime of the 
Reformation, prov ided by stat. 25 Henry VIII., c. 19 (after¬ 
wards repealed by 1 Philip and Mary, c. 8. hut revived by 
X Eliz. c. 1), that they should he reviewed by tlio king and 
certain commissioners to ho appointed under the act, hut 
that, t.ll null review should, be made, all canons, constitu¬ 
tions, ordinances, and aynodals provincial, being then already 
made and not repugnant to the law of the land or the king's 
prerogative, should still he used and executed. No such 
review took place in Henry’s time ; hut the project for the 
reformation of the canons was revived under Edward VI., 
and a new code of ecclesiastical law was drawn up undfer a 
commission appointed by the crown under the stat. 3 anil 4 
Edward VI. c. It, and received the name of Reformatio 
Legum Ecclosiastiearum. The confirmation of this was pre¬ 
vented by the premature death of tho king, and although 
the project for a review of the old canons was renewed in 
the reign of Elisabeth, it was speedily dropped, and haa 
not Btesn since revived. 

The result of this is, that so much of the English canons 
made previously to the stat. of Henry VIII, as are not re¬ 
pugnant to the eomn’on or statute-law, is still in force in 
this country. It has however been decided by the Court of 
King's Bench that tho canons of the convocation of Canter¬ 
bury, in 1603 (which, though confirmed by the king, never 
received the, sanction o( pwliament) do not (except so far 
jss they are declaratory of tire antient canon law) bind the 
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There ajre twro England, in.jrhich jth© 

canon lay is under certain restriction# used, 1* The court* 
of the Archbishops apd bishops and their derivative officers, 
usually called ita our law-Courts Christian, Cutm* 
tianitatis, or ®clesiastical courts. 2. The MWHs jtfflRw 
two universities. In the first of these, the reception of 
the canon law is grounded entirely upon custom; but the 
custom in the ease of the universities derives additional, 
support from the acts of parliament which r.onfirmJfcMihan- 
tors of those bodies. They are all subject (pvtfie ^WliQ- 
tendcnco and control of the courts of comn 
assume the exclusive right of expounding 
lating to the ecclesiastical courts, and will prohibit I 
going beyond the prescribed limits of there respa ' 
dictions ; and from all of them an appeaMfies tol 
the last resort. 

Before the Reformation, degrees were as frequent in the 
canon law as in the civil law. Many persons became gra¬ 
duates in both, or juris ulriusque tinctures; and this degree 
is still common in foreign universities. But Henry VIII., 
in the twenty-seventh year of his reign, issued u mandate to 
the university of Cambridge, to tho effect that no lectures on 
canon law should ho read, and no degrees whatever in that 
faculty conferred in the university for the future*, :It is 
probable that Oxford received a similar prohibitlfifr about 
ihe same time, as degrees in canon law have ever since been 
discontinued in England. 

Before wo conclude this article, it maybe as well to ob¬ 
serve that the Decree of Grattan anti the Decretals are 
usually cited nut according to book and title, hut by refer¬ 
ence to tho first word of the canon, which renders it neces¬ 
sary for the modern reader to consult the alphabetical list of 
the canons, in order to find out the hook, title, and chapter, 
under which tile canon ho wishes to consult is to be 
found. ' ' 

CANO'PUS or CANO'BUS 3of), a city of Egypt, 
on the const near tho outlet of tboSKbstern or Canopic brunch 
of tho Nile. It was 120 stadiu from Alexandria by land, 
with which it was connected by a canal. In the time of 
Strabo ip. 801) it contained a great temple of Serapis. 

CANOPUS is also the name of an Egyptian jar of a big- 
bcllied form, with a cover or top representing a human 
head or that of some animal. These vessels are generally 
mqde of baked earth, sometimes of alabaster, and even of 
green basalt. Some have hierogljphies on them, ami are 
painted and glazed. Bodies of sacred animals arc some¬ 
times found in those vessels. Canopus is the Greek form 
of the name of an Egyptian deity ; but whether the deity 
was the same as CnupU or Cneph, as some assert, we can¬ 
not tell. Earthen jars of this form seem to have been used 
for keeping water cool, as they still are in Egypt. 

CANO'PUS, a star of the first magnitude, in the rudder 
of the constellation Argo. In Ptolemy it is kuvo>I3vc {Canobus), 
in Pliny canopus. It does not become visible to any part 
of the earth higher iu latitude than the southern part of the 
Mediterranean. 

Hygmus, the author of a book ofjgossip about tire stars, 
and Martianus Capolla, a poet lowed by GrotiusK have 
stated that Canopus was a star in the cotistell.itionliid^Bnus, 
which they say was the Nile, and the star wasAjiretpro -the 
island of that name. Sir John Hill, a modefi??£y0niis, 
author of just such another work, has stated that * sprue old 
astronomers’ have placed Canopus as above.described ; and 
Dr. HujUon, who should not have made an authority of Sir 
John Hill, has copied his vvords, and repeated tkfr«i*tufce 
in his Mathematical Dictionary. It therefiifjpISeratss 
worth while to correct it •> 

CANOPY, the covering over a niche u*t#hd4hvt>tr)ic 
architecture. These canopies afford an opportunity ,-fpr, slw 
display of considerable taste and ingenuity; they areuaUatly 
elaborately carved. Being intended not merely as.a cover¬ 
ing to "protect the statues under them Atom the weather, but 
as’a mark of distinction also,,they were used like k bal- 
dachin. The various Gothic edifieeg* in England present 
numerous examples of canopies, and they pecur frequently 
on the tomb* of pur kings and princes, placed horizontally, 
and therefore in such a situation as clearly shows that they 
* Slut XcmL Csatsb., p. 1*7. 
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et:e inten 1^8, like a baldachin, *«'be a mark of hon<g«vand 
B«r n mere ooVeri 
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in the Venman toYri 
Thefsthcr of Can ova 

Mohitect of some merit, so that_ . 

been initiated from his very birth in the pursuit in which he 
bati|»o te'jtiftinguiahed. At fourteen ycartof age Canova 
wiRkiten W'his lather to Venice, and barafe obtained the 
notice of Giovanni Faliero, a senator, he was through his 
recommendation received into the studio of one BernaWi, 
surnamed Torretti; and afterwards, on Torretti's death, 
ijitotfatMrf his nephew, Giovanni Ferrari. Two baskets 
of fl|fj|mVi&;8owers carved in marble fbr Faliero are still 
shotHtt Sja ViQ nlco as the earliest finished proiluctions of 
CanotwHpfin, About this lime he commenced his first 
wtjrk .Q^iinagniation, a group of Orphous and Eurydice, 
which ho^ntoclellod at his native village, during the time 
that be Used to*tvalk to Veni'ce to attend the academy. 
Having now acquired some reputation, and being recom¬ 
mended by bis first kind protector Faliero, he was employed 
on some other works, chiefly busts : and he also modelled 
his group of Dtedaluk nnd Icarus—a work which may bo 
said to have laid the foundation of his future fame. In the 
year 1779 the Cav. Zuliano was Sent ambassador from 
Venice to Rome, and the senator Faliero, anxious to ad¬ 
vance the Studies of the young sculptor, gave him a recom¬ 
mendation to that functionary. In October of that.year lie 
arrived at Rome, accompanied by Fontana, a Flemish painter. 
His group of Daedalus and Icarus was sent to him, and 
Hie account of the impression which it made is interest¬ 
ing. Zuliano was one of the most distinguished patrons and 
admirers of the fine arts, and his palace was the rendez¬ 
vous of all the best artists, critics, and literati of the day. 
Tho work of Cnnovu being well placed in one of the saloons, 
a large party of connoisseurs, consisting of Cades, Volpato, 
B.iUoui, Gavin Hamilton (a painter), the Abbato Puccini, 
and others, were invited to dinner, and after the repast they 
wcio conducted into the room where were tho artist and his 
group. TlftS-quahties of art which they were now culled upon 
to judge, viz., simplicityPWpression, and unaffected truth 
to nature, were so different from that which was the mode, 
and to which they had been accustomed, and which some of 
the party no doubt thought excellent, that for some time 
there was a profound silence. Gavin Hamilton at length 
relieved tho youthful sculptor from his embarrassment, pro¬ 
nounced the highest encomiums upon his work, and gave 
him at the same time kind and valuable advice and encou¬ 
ragement. This liberality was nol thrown away upon the 
amiable heart of Canova, who, through his long career of 
success, always acknowledged with gratitude the important 
service thus rendered him by Mr. Hamilton. Canova re¬ 
turned to Venice, but soon alter established himself in 
Romo, having obtained a pension from his government of d()0 
ducats a year for three years. His first work after Ins set¬ 
tlement there was a group of Theseus and the Minotaur; 
an extraordinary product.on for the time, and showing a 
feeling for the purer principles of art, both in composition 
and the stylo of the naked, totally distinct from the wretched 
manner that characterised the performances of his contem- 
poruries,and of those %ho had for some years preceded him. 

A superior^ of talent required but little aid 
[lettco of his noble protectors to procure him some 
Moyment, and he was selected to execute tho 
monument "W Oanganelli (Pope Clement XIV.) for the 
church : bf the SB. Apostoli, in Rome. This noble work 
of art was exhibited in 1787, and established at onco 
Ctsnova's claim to the highest rank in his profossiotygThero 
and interesting letter extant from Mirasia, the 
_ Kf his day, as Cicognara calls him, to the Conte 
Httfm the first exhibition of this monument. It 
fins of most unbounded admiration of the 
that it may lead to tho 4 risorgimento ■—the 
of real art t Before this was completed Ca- 
nova had commenced his model of Rezzorrico's (Clement 
XIH.) monument. This work is in St. Peter's, amf is ® 
splendid efbrt of genius, and of 'kill inexeculion. The angel 
of death awd tho two Potts at the base of this composition 
cannot be too highly praised. A story is told in Rome of 
Canova’s puttingor** monk's dress and cowl, and in this dis¬ 
guize mixing with the' crowd, to bear the criticisms that 
were made when the work was first exposed to public view. 



r „ Canova was cMiatanfiy employed, 

•flSc&ne group of HSfclles hurlirtjf Lycos from the rock. 
TTKlaeus with the.Centaiit|jJiM» Grates* 7 %tatu«s of Nymphs, 
Endymion, Sto. Qtk, are f>o well known, if not ip the oti- 

f inals at least by’ engravings, to require description here, 
n portrait Canova was considered loss successful; though v 
none who have seen his Popes Ganganelli, Rezzonico, and 
Braschi, will deny his power even in that branch of his art. 
It is fair to judge by tho best works, andthe highest autho¬ 
rities have pronounced the head of the last tnentkmed Pope, 
Phis, VI., to be a masterpiece of the art. For tho union of 
portrait with ideal (that, is, elevated) form, wo would instance 
the statues of Napoleon, and of Letizin, mother of Napoleon. 
From among the great, number of monumental groups exe¬ 
cuted by Canova besides those of the popes already men¬ 
tioned, that of Maria, Christina, in the church of Santa Maria 
do' Frari at Vienna, is characterized by simplicity of compo¬ 
sition, expression, and exquisite finish. * 

- Canova travelled when young over part of Germany, and 
was twico in Paris. At his last visit, when sent there by the, 
Roman government to superintend the removal of the works 
of art which had been taken to Paris by the French, and 
which tho Allies had decided should bo restored to Italy, ha 
proceeded to England, chiefly fur the purpose of seeing the 
Elgin marbles, of which he always spoke in terms of tho 
highest admiration, saying that the sight of such exquisite 
works was sufficient to repay him for his journey from Rome. 
Ilis reception in England gave him the greatest satisfaction, 
and he took every opportunity of expressing feelings of ad¬ 
miration and gratitude towards this country. On his return 
to Romo he received a patent of nobility, and was created 
Marquis of Ischia. As remarkable for his unpretending 
modesty as for his talent, Canova never assumed his high 
title, though lie was of course addressed by it, but m the last 
called himself and left his cards ns A ntonio Canova. 

In the latter part of his life Canova was busily occupied 
in modelling decorations, such as a group of a Deposition 
and some hassi rilicvi fbr a church which he had built in 
his native place; and it was at Venice, where he \@|K staying 
to lie near this object of his interest, that he died in October, 
1822, after an illness of a very few days. v 

Canova was rather below tho common stature, and latterly 
stooped as he walked. His features were strongly marked, 
but of fine form ; his nose aquiline, and his eyes deeply set 
and full of expression. The general character of his coun¬ 
tenance was extremely pleasing and prepossessingwtt smile 
usually playing about his lips, indicative of the good-nature 
nnd kindness of disposition for which he was eminently dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Of most amiable aiul conciliating manners towards his 
brother-artists and competitors for lame, lie was also the 
liberal supporter and eneouruger of students of rising taleiit. 
He gave pensions to several whoso means wore insufficient 
without such assistance, and established outuvof his own 
purse a handsome premium for sculpture in the academy of 
St. Luke, at Rome, of which ho was 4 Principe,' or perpetual 
president. 

In execution, and the whole treatment of his marble, Ca¬ 
nova was unrivalled ; but thoso who are competent to judge 
sculpture by the pure principles of Greek art (or, in other 
words, of nature, selected and exhibited in its finest and most 
approved forms), will perhaps discover in many of his works 
some affectation, both in the attitudes and expression, aqjj a 
littleness in some of the details, which ate not in accordance 
with the simplicity and breadth of style of the best productions 
of the antients. Admitting this to bo the case (particulaily 
in some of lus latter performances), and that the criticism is 
therefore just, still his works evince so great a progress in 
art, and in many rospeets approach so much more nearly 
than those that had for a long period preceded litem, to the 
excellence of undent sculpture, that Canova must be con¬ 
fessed to be one of the groat regenerators of tho art; and 
his name, to which we may fuirly add that ef our country 
man Floxman, as tho restorer of a pure style of design, wilt 
ever be held in honour by those who wisli to see sculpture 
practised upon tree principles. 

For further particulars of Canova’s life and works, see 
chiefly Cicognara, Stcria del!a Scultura, tom. iii,; and Mia- 
sirinl, FI to Hi Canova, 8vo. 

CA^NTABfu, 4 people of antient Spain, who jived 
the Asturtaiii,' hi tho region n#e. called Loa, |dotttaSaa 
Santander. To the E^they bordered on the Autrigoffe# 
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and file Varduh, or jeayens. • To IhPSJv'tbe 
ftem to have extend toeyond tlje , mono fains into 
part of the pre.scnw j ^mnee of Palcncitmwheft they 
dped on the Vnrcoat: fMhtinefifc Geographic der Grieefl’en 
ufid Winter.) They weft a Brave, secluded, half Wild race, 
who ItSng resisted the Romans, and were only finally sub- 
■f ^dUed, together with the Asturians, by Augustus, b c. 83. 

They revolted again, after some years, but were defeated 
aitvl hearty exterminated by Agrippa u.c. 19. In the division 
fif Spain made by that emperor the Cantabrl were included 
fflthe TaWtconensis province. They gave their name to the 
* Ocean us Cantubricus, now Gulf of Biscay. 

' CANTACUZE'NUS, JOANNES, emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. [Byzantine Historians.] 

CANTAL, a department of Franco, the most southern of 
the two into which the former province of Auvergne has 
been divided. It is of a very irregular form, having its 
greatest dunensiot^or length from N.E. (near Massine) to 
S.W. (near Maurs) sixty-seven miles) and its greatest 
breadth at right angles to the above about fifty-six mile's. 
The surface comprehended in it is, according to M. Balbi, 
equal to 2090 square miles, being rather larger than the 
English county of Norfolk. It is bounded on the N. by the 
department of Puv de Dome, on the N.W. by that of Cor- 
ftze, on the S.W. by that of I.ot, on the S. by that of 
Aveyron, on the S.E. by that of LoztSrc, and on the E. by 
that of Haute Loire (Upper Loire). AuriHac, the chief 
town, is 270 miles nearly duo S. from Paris in a straight 
line; or 332 by the road through Orleans, Limoges, and 
Tulle. The population in 1832 was 258,593, or nearly 121 
to a square mile. 

• Cental is one of the most mountainous departments in 
Fran co. The mountain from which the department takes 
its name, Lo Cental, is near the centre of the department, 
and approaches in figure to a depressed irregular cone. In 
eommon with most of the other mountains of Auvergne it 
is pf volcanic origin : and the lava, probably in consequence 
t&'fts superior lluidity to that ejected from Mont Dor, has 
spread lo'a considerable extent without accumulating into 
such ehotKlous masses ns those which distinguish the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the latter. The valleys which furrow the sides 
of Le Cental are less numerous, or at least narrower than 
those of Mont Dor: they stretch out on every side like rays 
from the central heights into the surrounding country; they 
are, generally deep, and bounded by steep and rocky walls, 
and exhibit Oil each side corresponding sections of the 
volctulfS beds through which thoir exouvation has been 
effected, arid towards tlieir termination cut into the base of 
the primitive rocks by which the beds oflava are supported. 
The elevation of Le Plomb de Cantab the summit of the 
mountain, nbove the level of the sea, is 609(1 or 6094 feet. 
Several streams rise on the slope of this central mountain 
tnass: the Sautoire, the Rue, the Mans, and several others, 
rise yn the northern side, but flow N.W. into the Dordogne ; 
the same river also receives the streams of the Marone, the 
Cdre.'Und others, winch rise on the western slope: the 
streams which rise on the S. side flow into the Trueyre, 
while the Alagnon which rises on the eastern side Hows into 
the Allier. The Celle rises in the south-western part of 
the departtrR-i^, ( and tiows into the Lot; nnd the Trueyre 
which rises m the adjoining department of Lozdre, and falls 
into the Lot, waters the S E. pari, receiving in its course 
many tributaries. The B6s, a tributary of the Trueyre, 
skirts part of the south eastern boundary of the department; 
the Dordogne, a part of the north-western. The rood from 
Paris to Narbonne, Perpignan, and the E. of Spain, crosses 
the eastern side of the department, running throuafe St. 
Flour: this is a route rmjale (government road) of tfiffwst 
class; a route rmjale of the third class crosses the western 
'’ side of the department through Mauriae and Aurillae ; 
another road or the same class runs from Aurillae through 
Murat to St. Flour: and two Others run from Aurillae, one 
N-W. to Arttentat (Coridzo), the other S.W. to Figeao, 
Villefrxnohe, end Toulouse. 

For the geology of this mountain mass, we refer to the 
'article Auvkjujne, geology of. 

The agricultural anJ rmtnufoeturii.g industry of tho de- 

S trtfnent is thus described in the last edition of Malte 
run's Geographic Univertelle. ‘In the elevated valleys, 
on the most lofty crests, and even to the summit of the 
Plomb de Cahtal, the most important mountain of this 
g*nupe, of which it occupies the central point, the pastures 
Mid meadows mo covered with catlttj their extensive jm% 
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:e affords nourishment evep to those of the neighbour 
emrtmenta. The oxen fattened ih .the department of 
fare sent to erervaetirt ofoFran<*jhU|ie elieep aft sent 
'southern departtnerits ^jfre aptf ■skins t$i kid skins, 
which constitute afglftii l-tipf tr*lig between this department 
and that of Aveytotbhft sent to Wuhan, where they are nwdo 
into parchment; the horses, small in size; out strong, aft 
used for the light cavalry. It Is ih the buroni, huts scattered 
among the pasWo lands, that the milk of the flecks issilkdp 
into butter aridinto cheese of three different qualities. The 
farmer grows rye and buck-wheat, tho chief articles Of his 
food; flax, which in fineness rivals that of Flanders ; hemp, 
which is woven into coarse cloth, used itt our na.vy,*t>r sold 
lo tho Spaniards; potatoes; fruit-trees of va;foujjAjnd8, 
especially chestnut-trees, the fruit of Which -Is mWKUsed 
for food; and lastly, sOnio vines which yield a ".’jjjriBrilnl 1 ing 
wine. The manufactory of kettles, and varfoilSgKiUnary 
utensils in copper, and the manufacture of lace i 
make tip nearly the whole industry of thgf, departme*^: no 
mines are worked, with tho exception of some coal-pits; but 
a great number of the inhabitants every year travel into 
other parts of France, into Spain, and even into Holland, 
to follow their trade as braziers. In the southern part of 
the department on the right bank of the Ranee, tho 1500 
inhabitants of Maurs (population more exactly 1668 for the 
town, 2892 for the whole commune), raise many hogs, and 
carry on a large trade in hams.’ 

This department is divided into four arrondisseroents • 
Aurillae ori the 8. nnd S.W. (population 95,284) ; Mauriae 
on the N.W. (population 63,003) ; Murat on tho N.E. 
(population 35,364); and St, Flour on tho E. and S.E. 
(population 64,943). Two towns only are of sufficient im¬ 
portance to require notice in a separate article ; Aurillae, 
the capital, on tho Jourdanne, a feeder of tho Cfire (popu¬ 
lation 8704 for tho town, and 9766 for the commune); and 
St. Flour, an episcopal city on the Lemle, a feeder of the 
Trueyre (population 5813 for the town, 6464 for the whole 
commune). [Aintu.LAC ; Flour, St.] Of the others we 
shall give some account here. ;!l , 

Maunao, the chief place of one of the arandissements, is 
on the side of a basaltic hill Wljjjgfcrises between the rivers 
Auze or Ouzc and the Dordogne; One edjfico, built, a few 
years since, serves at once tbe purpose of the town-hall, and 
of the office of the sulvprefeot. Mauriae has a public walk, 
commanding an extensive view, and the environs of tho 
town arc in several pints distinguished for their picturesque 
scenery. The elevated situation of this town causes tho 
atmosphere to be very cold. The inhabitants amount to 
2395 tor the town, or 3530 for the whole commune. They 
carry on trade in catllo and horses. 

Murat, ulso tho chief place of an arrondissement, is on 
the bank of tho liver Alagnon near its source, and on tile 
road between Aurillae and St, Flour. Tho inhabitants are 
engaged in manufactures ; the men in that of coarse 
woollon cloth, the women in that of luoe. The population 
amounts to 2563 for the town, arid 2941 for tho whole com¬ 
mune : they carry on a trade in cheese. 

Vie on Cailadcz, near Aurillae, is on the bank of the 
Cere. It has a population of about 2300 : the females uro 
remnrkable for their blooming complexion and graceful 
carriage. There are some mineral waters in this town, 
which are well frequented ; they aft cold in tlieir. tempera¬ 
ture, and diuretic in tlieir operation. ' ,J ; 

Chaudes Aiguns, near the Trueyre, was known to the 
Romans under the name of Caleniet baths 

there are called by Sidonius Apollinaris, in aUueisigito the 
baths of Bairn near Naples, Calentet Baicc. TKfe ordinary 
population of this town is about 2000; but m the bathing 
season’it is doubled. The waters rise to the of 

80° of Reaumur, or 212° of Fahrenheit, accord) __ .table 
given in Malte Bruns Gfogruphie Vnivernelh 
nig to the more moderate statement in the ' Ujftrk, 

tbev vary from 20° to 63° of Reaumur, or_ i jyjjO 

of Fahrenheit, The Waters aim of u hesli; a , ‘ v " i W, 
They are made to answer tA the domestic purptries of warm 

t aler; and being distributed by Undergrouud channels, 
ij-ve lo warn (he apartments cq the ground-floor of life 
houses in winter. Some luce is made in this j>lece, . 

Carlat. near Aurillae*, is fonaarkable for the ruins of an 
old eastle oft the crest of h basaltic rock; formerly the prin¬ 
cipal fortress of Auvergne. The, population w Gartat it 
about 10W; ■( . X ■■ ■ i . f iV v ! 

" Sederiy between Mauriae and Marat, is butts tra a bed 
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oE voleenio matter, and gjvea name to the surrounding 
Mountain., on which the »nest cattle m Auvergne 4 x 0 
rWed * tUe »ofltato^eer* .feavette ^imeter of intf 
nation ami •marrelfotamjesfuL Sera# '«#«<» 
coarse are mad* ip»ls» : wit Pltaux, (popu¬ 

lation of town 1634. of whole oi®unuW3l23J near Mau- 
riac; and some leather is tanned at AUanchea, near Murat, 


in into Durovermnn. signifying a , 

fa fa» probably, giyeto to it frprtR tlie cireuni- 

eteace Jonr rnifning j&hKWth the city with tome 

rajKdftjr. ffiuwntolt wild Caer-Cant, ,'pg, the 

city of Kent; w—.. wo ««*» Gaftuiina, and Canto..,. 
There i» no historical evidence to show what was it) con 

„ , _____, , , . tion under the Briton* or Roman*, hut there i* no dot 

The department of Cantfcl sends three members to (ha that it was a place of importance; for at the beginning 
hfelimt nijrtntmiini It constitute* the bishopric of St. the Saxon Heptarchy it was considered th^luef oiiy 
our? ajidris under the jurisdiction of the Uour Royalc, of kingdom of Kent, and was the king's residence, Canter- 
Riom. It is in tho nineteenth military division, of which bury is pleasantly situated between hills_ of^ moderate ’ 

height, too air is salubrious, and the neigh" 

a’t,» _i_t_.. l-ip ~ _:i. 


I.y»n is the capital, 

CAN’M'TA, iu music (from cantor*, It. to ting), ori- 
iignjfied a short lyric drama, consisting of recitative, 
and occasionally choruses, the subject of which 
to* sacred, but more commonly of tho erotic 
Oven tion of the cantata is generally ascribed to 
i' Carissimi, pontifical Maestro di Cappella, about 
■ IttS®. fjnhscquently it assumed a more contracted 
fprm, and wag written for a single voice. Of the latter 
kind the most celebrated are those of Alessandro Scarlatti, 

Handel, Poraora, Marcello, Pergolesi, See. Purcell’s ‘ Mad 

Bess' and ‘ From rosie Bowers ’ are cantatas that far ex- . . 

oped in depth of feeling and richness of harmony any that from these disasters, owing to its rank as the metropolitan 
either preceded or followed them. Dr, Pepusch's ‘Alexis.' city ; and the constant resort of pilgrims tended in no small 



3*t country 

fertile. The city extends about half a mile fronj fc-to W-> ■ 
and somewhat more from N. to S.; the circuit js about a 
mile aud three quarters, and there arc four suburb* at the , 
four cardinal points. Many Roman coins, and Roman and 
Celtic remains, have been discovered in tho city and neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Canterbury, in early times, suffered repeated ravages, and 
particularly from tho Danes in 1011, when a great part of it 
was reduced to ashes. It has likewise frequently suffered 
by fire, tho most calamitous instances of which were in the 
reigns of Henry II. and Henry VIII.; but it always recovered 


Alex!' 
and I 
sweetness 


a-lighter composition, is a justly-admired cantata; an< 
Arne’s * Cyroon and Iphigenia, tor simplicity and swoo 
of melody, is entitled tu our notice. 

CANTEEN, a small wooden vessol capable of containing 
three pints, which is carried by each soldier on the march 
on foreign service or in the field. The nso of them has 
been.some time general in the British army;.they are 
usually made of oak and painted blue. They are slung 
over the shoulder by a leather strop, and have the number 
or apodlation of the battalion and regiment, and the num¬ 
ber or letter of the company to which they belong painted 
op one end. 

Another kind of canteen is a square box filled up with 
compartments, in which officers on foroign servico pack a 
variety of articles, such as spirit-bottles, tea and sugar 
canisters, plates, dishei^jfjiiVeg, forks, glosses, and other 
requisites for tlje table. ™ £ '' 

A canteen is also a place in barracks whore a licensed 
sutler is allowed to sell provisions, liquors, coffee, &c. to 
non-Bommissiutted officers and privates, and the quarter¬ 
master of the regiment is responsible that no irregularity 
occurs ; tho sale of wine, boer, or spirits is not ullowed 
except at the canteen, and the quantity sold at one timo is 
regulated by the commanding officer. 

CANTEMIR, DEMETRIUS, was born in if,73 of a 
family originally from Little Tartary. Ilis father was go¬ 
vernor of Moldavia, and Demetrius obtained of the Porte 
the same office in 1710. But differences arose between 
him and the grand vizier, in consequence of which Cantemir 
entered into negotiations with Peter the Great, and revolted 
against the Porte, After Peter's retreat iu 1711 he was 
obliged to quit Moldavia and to accompany the Russian 
army. Peter gave him in compensation lands in the 
Ukraine, and created him a prince of the Russian empire. 
Cantemir died on his estate in the Ukraine in 1 723, He 
left several works: ‘ History o.f tho Origin aud of the Decay 
of. tba Ottoman Empire," written originally in Latin, and 
trunslated'both into French and English ; ‘ On the State of 


city 

‘.egreo to enrich it. At Canterbury was founded the first 
egular Christian establishment of Augustine, who, in the 
■ear 597, baptized Ethelbert, king of Kent, and 10,(100 
iaxons in the river Swale. Augustine was the first areb- 
>ishop, and died here in the year 604- His body was first 
uriod in the monastery of St. Augustine, and afterwards, 
n 1091, was removed into the cathedral. Among the mo%t 
elehrated of the archbishops are Thomas si Becket. ’who 
ras murdered before the altar by four of the attendants of 
ding llenry II. in U71, and Thomas Cranmer. who was 
unit at Oxford iu tho reign of Queen Mavy. too cathe- 
ral, one of tho most noble buildings in England, is of very 
ntient date ; indeed, it disputes priority of urigin (a matter 
hich it would lie difficult to settle) with tho church of.'St. 
dartin, near Canterbury, which is generally adopted to be 
ie oldest Christian church in England, Augustine is sup- 
osed to have commenced his cathedral on the site of a 
hurch which was built, during the Roman dominion tu 
Iritain, for the use of the Christian soldiers. The various 
.arts of this cathedral having been built in different ages; 

,s architectural character is of course various : but ncftwtTth* 
landing this, all the parts are so disposed as totp*pduco 
pleasing effect. The south hide is most strongly marked 
>y this diversity of stylo. The eastern end, callei^jffeekef’a 
>own, from having been finished during hia tenures of the 
rehbishopric, is circular; and the northern bears Some re- 
emblance to the southern. The south porch is a handsppto 
mbattled structure, with a roof of stone. The great tower 
considered to be one of the most chaste and beautifid ape- „ 
mens of tho pointed style of architecture 1 in Ragland, 
here aremany windows of painted gloss, of which .toe great" 
■extern is the most remarkable, The stone screenbehind 
m choir, and that behind the altar, lately erected, are much 
dmired. The cathedral contains many monument* of regal 
nd other personages. The choir is ono of tig? most spacious 
in the kingdom, being nearly 200 feet in'length, from the 

est door to the altar, and thirty-eight in breadth between 
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tie two side doors. The extreme length of the whole 
MolclJivi^.with a map of the country'; • History of Moldavia, ruilding, from east to west, is 514 feet, and the extreme 
AntienFartti Modern," in the Moldavian language; 4 Intro- readth seventy-one feet. The height of the great tower is 
ductiol^folhg; Music of the Turks;' 4 System of the Mo- 35 feet. The cathedral has of late years undergone, and is 


hasutoedah Religion,' written in tho Russian language, and 
dedicated to Peter the Great. Cantemir was actmainted 
with riuatwlan swages; lie was also member of the 4PNemy 
of BfedPMflHi* son Antioehus was Russian ambassador at 
P«riiL.Wiw| he died young in 1744. He wrote several 
tnmmijbnu; bis 4 Satireswere translated into 
Ft&oMM SA fprA bbd Gnasco. 

Cil'HSrafEBHRYx a city of Kent, and the metropolitan 
ttee of ’aii Enflrlsnd, stands on the river Stour, on the high 
rbkd bam Isandun to Dover, in 6 1° 17' N. lat, 1° 15' K, 1 
from Greenwich observatory. On the W. it 


idergoing, great repairs and judicious restoration, at 
•WWiSpense of the dean and chapter. One of the two 
ewers at the west end is now (1836) in course of being re¬ 
mit with etono from Caen in Normandy, of which the whole * 
cathedral is constructed, except- those pillars which are of 
"’urbeck stone. The present establishment consists of a 
eao, twelve prebendaries, six preachers, syfctoinor canons, 
.nd the usual officers. The grammar school, which is 
ithin the precincts, and is supported by the chapter, is 
’ailed the King’s School, having been re-modelled by 
Henry VIII. *Thhs, school was originally founded by 
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hundred -«E We»tgate*«Y the N. the jurisdiction of Ford- Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, who di- 
wich.and. towarda the & and E.,the hundred of Bridge and Among the mins of antient buildings may 
Petham. . : Atrth0 4iizM of: the Roman occupation it wa* of walk) of a eaatle, said to hav>d been built 
qonsiderahle importance, «*ia evident from the Roman f»i- Gmptm. Which 1* on the fiW. side of ' 

*' ’ " Doveranfi Lympne, their two prinoij«lhav«. .s. Mtcanoo Jkom AaMhrd. These remains 

Bnihs hj^gts seems or dwi«(fcnf s fortress, wit 
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(iviii of which the bounds may still he traced, like tho$p of the city of Canterbury.' There wore Subsequent charters, 
the castles at Dover, Rochester, and the White Tower in by Henry VII., Henry VIII., James I., Charles IT., An* 
London: the building, being much in lint same atyle With George III. The city was divided into six wards, named 
tho»e just rnoiytiotied, may be about the same age. The from each one of ttw'six principal gates, each wgrd being 
ruins of the palace, which was Originally built by Arch- presided over by twtfttldennen. The style of tlio corporate 
bishop.^eufrano, kre adjoining the borough of Stnplegate, t body is that of the mayor and oommonidtw.of the- city of 
suburb of the city. The nuns of St. Augustine's Monastery, Cimtuhmy. Under the new act it has six aldermpn and 
silculled either as having been built by m dedicated to hint, eighteen emmejlois. Quarter sessions arc held by the 
are iri th« eastern udmilisr this abbey and its piocimts ici'order: and ea]utul offences rue removed to the assizes at 
occupied sixteen acres of ground, which were mi lnscd by a Maidstone. The eitv ha-, sent two members to parliament 
wall. The line galcw in of SI. Augustine, which formed tlie since the g trd of ICdwaid I. The present paiiiautentary 
clii(>f entrance. was in a dilapidated state, hut h.c. been ic- bon.ugh < .uupra-ex, iti addition to the city and its precincts, 
paired within these lew reals hr public suhsei ,pt mu The vh-sl i-cilled tire horc.ue h of l.ougport, ami parts of Some 
lhlgmtis I’uss.ige, hr Mercery Lane, on the N sale of the elia r pan-he-.. The mttriher ol acres within t hi' city juris- 
High Street is torr arrK the cathedral. I htnteilmry contains da i u i: Vi's 0, rather liter., than l.|70 have been, udded 
fourteen parish churrlies, and several dissenting chapels ta tin | in lefiuer.lai y h.'iough The division of tile city, 
Die charitable institutions, tor ediieatim, tm the mam linen tie- aulhouty id the Municipal Act, is into three 
tennueo and leltel of tile aged and inline, and etliei pm- Wards oidr, We- 1 gate, Dane John, and Ninth Gate. .Carl- 
poses, are numerous. The city and iminty hospital, a v.du teituny !i..x the advantage ol a regtdur post, good markets, 
aide and Well-conducted establishment;, was coniph'led in and cm i lien! ,im,. There are five hanking houses in high 
the year 1 TMti, and was elected and is now supported bv ' icdit '1‘he i eighl.ouihood ulriunds m gentlemen's scuts, 
Voluntau contributions The undereiofi of tin- e,uhedi,,t V’lom tin situation of C'anti-v’muy on the mrun-load from 
was given to the ft jlloous In Queen Kh/.aLi Hi m 1 vet : oho I oiehm to tin' Continent the traffic is laige, constant, and 
introduced the art of siiU-n e:n mg, u hn h w,i> sdtirvvni.ls pint.tabic Tin- distance firm London by tile loud is 5fi 
p i nsec u ted to a ven consider ihle e Me lit Tins man lithe Hue mile'. Loin X.nnlv. n-ii t •>, Tv.m Ash foul 1 t, from 1 tor er I 0, 


is now extant C.intorlmiv city has long been noted iui its 
brawn, an anieh'of dehe.it V, which e, s< at to alt (tests of 
the kingdom ! In- ti.nle in wool is i.i.-. hut i! ,■ e-fm • 
trade is m nun and hop,, foi the i til; iv.it i. a.a wi.a, t (. . 
a Hide the s-it ot t lie iieighhutiriinud n |ui u-tdetly gi'Mii- 
ahle. Tlmre are many linils .,n the haul,, t.f tie Spun-, I 
some el winch iloagieal deal of hiisitiiss. I'reijueut at¬ 
tempts have been made 1 " vctidei the Stem ic.v ig.itii? Loin 
the so i to the city tel -hip. of till tons biotin n, tint tin- 
probable smallness of revenue has aKv.ivs pieveiitnl the ; 
undertaking A linlwav, «•■>! i-,t i u.-ted vv itllin tin- hi i live! 
or six yi-irs, fiftm \Vhi!-1,-.Lie to t anterhuty. is hi lull w,ul , 
ami ims icmh-ii‘d ven eoiivdi-iable htnetii lo ih“ trade 1,1 
Idle town. The nm mge ot eba-js and he.ivv go ,.1, has he. u 
1-edueed one halt. Ol the public huililmjs the gaiil'ili ill, 
t.he fruit and vco.-iahle m.iiio t. the m \v coin and la p ex 
change, tbi blitter ai’d fish loulo-Is, liie pliil.-sep!,!-al ! 

miUcuni, and the ..uddy m-.pis. me the ehn f At Hie j 

S R. Corner of a field. rio,r lo li e eitv v. ail, is a Logo- aiti- 
ficiiii nionmi, <n eni uhn hill In the ve.u 1 7 HI Air. Antes- i 

rmln .Tauie- Suninoiel , t, » iH .p-.l ; 

for many it,r|u',nements, -t -.-.< iu-.i this pb.ro tpy 

mull ; the sides <d tin- hid v.rie also rut in:, line 

walks, so a- to Sidum an e m Ps.-ent to Its -eihniiil, and 
were eonlit, nil vviih a Linux loinied upon ih it 

vvillmi (he wad, extemliiHg in length upwauls ot poo vaup. ] 
additional walks w.-re aV-o i adi- m Hie tieid; m wledt n u 
SltU.lte, eidk'tl tlie pan, .!. '■ t,; or Ponpm field, a si a doubii 
row of limes W.1S planted on till- tide, of tile pinelpd walk 
1 he publie-stunP ,1 eoti'h'. , ol tin, individual 1 ' -Mineiuo 

tilled by a pdi.l) .. .iced "'l liie omtilUU ot (tie n tind S.,Htt 
springs bf In;' ■ r , 1 water-, wire aer identullv ,t o,<, v ei e,l n 


; and fiuln Foii.stoio and Deal 17. Tile nnukets are daily 
to! 1 pttvjjsions ol all kinds, tint the puneipnl one, which is 
to) i .itt.e coin, imps, an ! seeds, is huldeii on Saturday, mid 
is lo',! lieo foi i oi m .A market I'm la! -lick is held eveiy 
iilleinili 'Jins'! u with APitoid. Tiie annual fair, vv Inch 
lOininemis on tile 11th of (tet'ioer, and lastsfi-oui eight to 
l"ii days, i, \eiv niunerom-ly attended; tienig eluclly fur 
jm dh'i ( mid t. vs. Tlie population, according to the census 
oi l -at, is 1 !, m,;, 

(Soiunel: ILiltrley : l.amh.ude : Hasted; Goatling; 
V. ’ 11 lilt I -11 ; Minil'ijiul I'lrjiniiii'lni! Jicpurti ) 

CANTKKIR: RV BULLS, the vulgiu name of an annual 
jtirnt, oden ndlivated m Luirdeiis on account of ils large 
IP in- or w hit' (loweis. It is a native of the mountains in 
the south and i,ist id' Europe, is tlu: Campanula Medium 
ot )'Ol .Hosts, and i, supposed to llftlfp been the Midion of the 
(flecks 

( ANTH A'KIILU, a fiimiy of coleopterous insects of the 
section yWi'7/f /o/i’\ Teelnuea! eK.irai rers : —Hiaiks of all 
the l.tiss mL'll ; antenim.' geueially fdifonu ; he.ul usually 
Li ".die; tlum the Ihoi.ix, and limited po-teiioih tiv an in- 
doiiiafion , tlH'ia.x lei the most pint ii.niower behind than 
bet o'' . extra sofi and jl t xiide, and in nio-.t of the .sjieeies 
a losiug the .-idea of the abdomen Tin genus i'ulil/liin S 
in.iv in ill ‘iTiguished horn oilier gen. i.i of til's faimlv by 
tl.e tallow mg eharneters :—Antenna' long and filiform, the 
’•"“••i 1 1 joint veil shoit ; unMlIiiiy palpi short, the joints 
nom iv eijiu.l, the terminal loin! shghtlv exceeding the others 
in he 1 ,'... head a little w nlei than the thorax, which is 
shgipp i tongnh'd, and link the anterior part suddenly nar- 
•!. '..rimug, as it weie, a neck; elytra elongate, and 
sotee , U'll lineal 


IB'hlmi pn poses now u-cd .is narseiy giouml, and him 
from fh if to the present been highly esteeni'.i! (oi i 

then tm ,i,d pisipertU's. One is [>m,dv eliali lieale, and 
the ot*' ■ ut,bus a pm turn d .,ulphm in romlmKitioii with 
the n During the seven.at seasons these waters in \et 
free/, 

Toe edy of Canterbury was in ancient times; part of the ' 
■' e, at demesnes, and lot, under the gnvciiinu'ii! of an othi er 
appointed hv Ihe crown, styled the prefect, poitieuve, e,r 
(Jiovvst, who had all the civil authmity, and uee.outUed 
y cany to tin king for tie ; ral profits arising from the 
city. Jo tlie List year ot King John two bailiffs appear t| 
have been .ippomied to* these purposes, and to have conti¬ 
nued till the tilth fit lleiirv III., vv lien the citizens were 
empowered to choose imi',,tls I'm themselves. This, consti¬ 
tution of the (jdv leiriniiied until the Lititli id Henry VI., 
when a charter ul tmflier llurlies and piivi'cees was 
granted, and that fbmt ,f tnumcnnl government esta¬ 
blished which existed unth the operation ot the Municipal 
Relhrui Act. By t!i(_ i liailei id Hi nry, and a sul>sci(uent 
parirni »' the.31.sr of his reign, tin: governing body eoruisted 
Brim s (feo^rn-ecm-iler, twelve aldemieii, twenty-four common 
on the most 1 sheriff', town clerk, and other subordinate «0i- 
Cat. arter wa* confirmed and enlarged hv Edward 
grnnpe, -it which ed the boumla f the jurisdiction, and, 
and meadows am . , nt0 0 county by the name of the county otj 


('rmlhi:i ), n Vlr-ilnriti, the 8f>niii*h /li/, or hliHtev bprifa, 
e. will known (mi its medical uses. It i.- about three quarters 
ot . p hk h in length, and of a bright green colour; the legs 
and .mteuiiie me bluish black. 

This in so; i is L.mid hut rarely in this country. It ap¬ 
peals in the month of' June, and frequents ush trees, upon 
the leaves ul which u leeds. (!, re-'iratoria is also found in 
France, hut in Italy and Spam it appears to he most abun¬ 
dant. 

When touched these insects feign death, and emit an 
odnui of a lugiilv peiielialing nature. Their larvau live in 
the ground, and feed upon the roots of plants. 

CA'NTHARIS OFKKTXA'LUS (Geoffroy); Meloo 
vcsieaturius (Lmnicm) ; In tta ve.sieatoria (Kahr.); is ex¬ 
tensively i in ploy ed to produce blihtcis. The volatile prin¬ 
ciple which v exhaled liy the living insect is so pungent 
as to cause great inconvenience to those who approach the 
trees whole they alight. They are generally collected 
during tiie morning u, evening when somewhat torpid, by 
persons, vvho-e face and hands are protected by coverings, 
shaking or beating with poles tiie trees on which tlie insects 
are seated. The most coynmon method of killing them is 
to expose them to the vapour of hot vinegar: they are 
then dried on hurdles, and put up for use. Turpentine is 
said to protect them from the attacks of certain small in¬ 
sects which prey upon particular parts of the dead insects. 




OUlS.f tlio ritlOuC is ' StfdioflE' disftgpg*. 

jittblfhg that of niiae j'mtfe. acrid, caustic, 
By 'ilfying they lose a j^reat portion of their 
VV'SiK does not greatly lessen their active pro- 
* »-• ■ ■ 1 jtowSwed froht damp. The worms Or inserts 

Winch? td'lbek fisent feed" only on the ipert part, and are 
ojtly 'So % injurious that they Croatia quantity of dusf, 
which,' is’.'Kpt vesicant ; consequently, where worrits are 
pres.irij-'ai targe proportion, more of the powder must be 
employed. 

, Cantliarides analyzed by RobiqUet yielded 

1. Ajj*S§n. fluid; oil, insoluble in Water, but soluble in 
alcohol jifiriert). 

2. A’bfcwk matter, soluble in water, but notin, alcohol 
(inert;. 

3. A'jjeUow viscid matter, soluble in water, and in al¬ 
cohol ftt.Jtho common totupeiature ; Which has no vesicatm 
power. " 

4. A White substance, under the form of small crystalline! 
pltea'iyho^'pureitMioiuble ill water; but soluble in that 
liquid when mixed -with the yellow matter: soluble in bod¬ 
ing plophM, from which it is deposited on coiling in crys¬ 
talline' plato# : it is also soluble in fixed oils. To this 
principle the name of oaulharadin lias been given : many 
consider ii a kind of animal camphor. It is the vesicating 
principle) of tlie insect. 

fl.' Another fatty matter, insoluble in alcohol (inert). 
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8. 'A Winll portion or free noetic acid. 

9. A- Still larger portion of free une, acid. 

Possibly other principles exist in them. The odour i» i 
due to a volatile oil, which is very pungent, and when it ■ 
reaches the eyes causes severe ophthalmia. | 

Csniharn’din may he extracted m various ways ; !»ut ! 
where it is desired for practical purposes to employ cantlia- ! 
fa&itf apart'ftorn the constituents of the fly, turpen¬ 
tine, at lh« temperature writ; 12° of Fahr., allowed fo siarid ; 
upon tt pumber of tlie powdered the#, especially the large i 
female few, will extract it; and the terebinthirlato solu¬ 
tion may ho used as »mo«t efficacious vesicauI.. CTintha- 
, ratlin is so powerful, that one-lumdtedth part of a gram 
applied to the Skin will excite vesication. Canthnrules ait* 
employed both externally and iujternally; hut even when 
applied externally, should their active principles be absorbed, 
the sume elfe^f Will be produced as if taki-ii by the nnmtli. 
Applied to the skin, in moderate quantity, the only effect 
isjubefaffijion <$f the part.folloWed in general by vesicles or 
Wi8t«tav : a’i)d tfaH secondary effects of counter-irritants on the 
Should any of it he absorWl/d specific 
effect’ tit|J,ho «*£uh 1 on the urino-genital organs, precincty 
as'if a^rSifnistercfl by the mouth. If a verv'lartjd quantity 
be* il^dotteV or introduced ftto the system by the mouth or 
any : iftfli|f:)Bhaipioli such as*injection by a vein, a powerful 
aua'^Wwijdangefpifis degree of action is exerted on the i 


anq'yi|l^^dangefofis degree of action is exerted on the 
giving flap to violent nervous syinp, 
toih^ThO'fdttahttfjtwhich acts tis a poisonous dose varies 
'diHbi't'ncylndividuids. This diAereneo of degree 
ofwwwft Nj^fdrabwr* to'idiosyncrasy ; and while one indi¬ 
vidual "fei'tw sdhSibly u fleeted by merely stnelhng tlie 
pmvdev, six’xfilnfe&s bf the tinclufc linve been taken by an* 
other’ : 'wft'Htiu#iBjui'T. It is a.medicine which requires tlie 
utmost Circumspection in its admirmtnrUou. Even tlie pro¬ 
cess of powdering it should be carried on in such a. way as to 
secUfojtlm operator,from either ifthnling any of timeouting 
purtifjBfli, '«■ from-'receiving the vtdatil^. principle',in bis 
eye«>* tTbr’infernai administration, a solution in alcohol or 
wthrih&Ttasfcrable to the powder, as it cap ho more perfectly 
ineujWittfeeil 1 *with any fluid vehicle, and prevented front 
botitact with the mouth or palate. The cases 


Bplowned on the urino-genital organs, precisely 
if a^tSffnistercd by the mouth. If a very'larfjb quantity 
Sorbed or introduced fhto the system by tlft mouth or 

__. : . ..u! 1 \.*. ■ • > * , 


vessels 

to.arisp.y.vTa produce a ruSefacmni.aic;! 

>f the. ti'nbt.wie'Wh 'sqm|vd||i(igi^ovtf u, 
or ihtfconimoii blistqring^ilafer 
and both removed Uftfqfa veshatitwr, J$f,„ , 
limited application ofso potent al4'«gpnt' 
in sojwi instances all that can with safety.lifi e8. 
the inflammatory complaints gf. young children 
persons, it is necessary' to remove the upphed" stibstiilf)ip& 
before venules form; otherwise trouhlesumn ulohfltymd- 
occasionally gangieno ensue ; this is paitir utility a.pfcftjB$l, 
follow when rneaiW have preceded the application H/jUS' 
blister. Sometime# the discharge of the strum is a*«w 
Imusting us blood-let ting: and must be avoided by the, 
above precaution. To quint the irritability of the nervous' 
system of old people, accompanied with restlessness, fidget* 
tnn-ss, and discontent, nothing is more cl&c.UuU than this 
limited application of c.iutharulcs to the i)npij i)f the neck 
In many chronic cutaneous diseas officially.-of tho. 
squamous or w-itlv, ami even of the pustuldf kind, the re* 
pouted appiioatimi of blisters kept on only tor a short pnfiod. 
is very advantageous. Nothing will so soon cure (along?' 
with proper mtm'u.d trcatmcni, ami uihMition to diet and;, 
regimen) nog-wonn of tlie scalp, as blisters apphed alter** 
nately with poultices, followed by creosote, so soon as ttia,; 
inflammatory slagn is reuuiveil. As a general rule, bh*iiira|$’. 
or tlie employment of canth.indes in any way, are not proper 
at the commencement of any inllsinmotory complaint. .'31^* 
after the stage, of great, vascular excitement is 
when a failure of tlie ve-selsof the pails is likely to faksy' 
place, blisters -aio of unquestionable siyvicc, 
diseases arc assuming the chronic form,,blisters have gfalfc-. 
power in preventing this,or removing it when ithaaacUipq^ 
occurred. In deep-Beuted disease# of the joints or bt>ne»,rtlidf 
frequent, repetition of small blisters in tlie neighboui’bod§<j»|» 
thy part is of much utility. They are also of grept ■ 

relieving pain of tlio chest m the latlor elagets of ptdidja#; 
pulinonahs. •' f - £#4 

In case of an lone, it is more oasy to say ttwfe'. 
should not, thun ! what should b« done. If vom^jnSt 
has begun, it is t hi jnounraged, and. should be, 
vviieie it bus not <■ need, in order to teiuove 

stance from thesti . hut, the stomaeh-puuip is iatSaf^M' 

slide, owing to (tie stat f the throat and pharynx. ,0%t 
fluids are hurtful, and even warm water is had. 'Vpnisee* 
tion may be nocessaiy . hut the slate of tlio ncrvous'fiySteBl 
is to he kept in view, end tho excitement, if any, moderated;, 
or if them be lethargy, tho person is to bo roused., 
plior is of hul m allaying the strangury, luema.tUJ^i*, 
and other signs ol over-act ion of the kidneys; npiat^rtMt'',# 
mt>ta are most use d against these symptoms. 

voral other insects contain canihurudin, 

,Wc/oc prutcarubrrus, tlie Mi/hil/rh t ichuni, tin Ci)acint;l?ti\. 
st'ptpinjiunrtatu, &,<• These or others are u*cd irrtdift'cftfljj^ 
pai ts of (ho World to pioduce vesic.itioii»i, espoe.ially in. 
Cant harts vittuta, or potato fly, and C.l'.tilratu, both 
North America ; (’. rufifpx, in Sumatra and Java ; <Jf 
«i««r and (\ tno/arpn, in the Kast Indies ; (-■ atonuirm, id 
the Brazils j. 'C. Ht/nacn, m Afabia : Mrtoo ruajahtt, Al.pr&* 
ttr.urabcpus, and Mylabn* cictiorri, in Chum and. East 
Indies; ,1/. pnslufata. Cape of Good Hope, used ill China; 


u#o may be all owed ; but it is productive of no Dot 
in : dkbetfr?* qflfl *l»uld bo avoided. Exteitially cuv^p' 
ridps ritay’Iie‘enfp'hjy&n 1 fo various forms for Aitlercht 
poswi, trt i local i^temlan^ to , cause rubofaclldVl,''td ; 

pmdue*H-esf^»%rid’A|iko|i«r^ of fluid,hr simply for tbteijf 
s^qonfltarY ifeft may W%fUef .stimulant of 

aeSbrtfing fh;'Sft^i|(s , hfhvces. As ft |t«fal ^timujant ^tpjcitire 


stone, or iron, which supports a cornice, balcony, fkc. It 
may be considered in'principle similar to.tho nwdihion of 
the C’orinthiim order, nut it bears no resemblance to it oi 
proportion or enrichment. Cantilevers aro usually long and 
narrow, and placed -.it wide distances apart, it# in a baltvny, 
where they are usually wide enough to receive the ends of 
tho slabs of stone which form the floors' of the balcony, 
f Balcony.] * 

CANTO FERMO, or CANTUS FUtMUS, in music. 
rTLAiN-Cihvwr.l 

CANTON, a city; of China, a c«mta{ .ol tue pro,. 

vjnpp JCflangdong, a corrupt u of which has beep 

dltifl'.hV Europeans to tb town iiudf. tile .ppal .nomeijs 
*■ ‘’jjbjiow-'foo. It lie# in 23° 1C’' N. m.> 
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Id' 30" E. long., and is built on the Chookeang,, a. river 
which (tows from the mountain® N. and W. of the city, 
Fiour the etitraneu of,the river (called uftHr'theFcjttttg'uose 
Baeea.Ttgmt to Oftftton the distance,i8,jMI fnllesi a nnil(» 
(tail* »,few pHhfe iW. of N. unfit ■ she w#» W*r tile * first 
bar,' and tbcfice tree course is Heady dbe \V. to 1 ho an- 
chOrtvRO at Whampoa, which is 10 milos below the foreion 
'fiU&HWMp tfcfe intern) tir.se with which w entirely conducted 
irt bOife, ■' On reaching the city the country to the N, and 
E; appears lnlly and moimtaiunus. The rivers and crcchs, 
whiwi uto v<*rv numerous abound with fish, and are covered 
ftith a great variety of boats, which arc continually pnss.iig 
between the neighbouring towns and villages. H. of the 
city tho country consist.,, of an alluvial Hat, being (la; delta 
formed -by the depositions from the waters el the mam 
river, with lioru und there a Military lull id' grande or ted 
Sandstone l'lssnitup like nn island. KweTndd, and guldens. 
i(i a high state of cultivation, occupy the low lauds, ,md 
tiecs, principally first cover thoilevaled pomls. That part 
of the city situated within the wall is hudt m the form ol 
an irregular square, and divided by anotlioi wall, which 
runs from K. to \V„ into two parts Tim N. and Ingest 
portion is called the old citv : the S part is i ailed the new 
oity, The whole circuit ol the two together has been pci ■ 
Ambulated with ease m two bonis, and nun liieie'ore ho 
about six or seven nnh s. To the S. the wall inns |M!,tiic) 
to the river at the distance of (ill,cm or twenty sou,; on 
the N., where lim fit V is bmll partly op t! e an In it; of the 
hills ill till! 1 -eOi, the wall lal.es .in irmrltht mi i and 
it may bo as much as .too feel above tie' suite,■ ( | Hu; 
fiver, 

Tlio Walls me composed of bln k, vntl, a foundation of 
coarfte red sandstone, and miv m height bom to .‘to feet. 
Thy pates ol the eny .ire to m all. hut loin of them lead 
through the vvalluhn-li -v.puutos the old lumi the mwctly . 
*0 that lllfere a to only 12 outer gates, ouch distinguished l.y 
u. name descupU'e ot ns position. The suhuihs iesemhh:, 
ill tespeet to men- siiceH and bud hups, the city wulnn tile 
wajl, which in pvoliihitcd, pi and has seldom been cnlcicd 
by Europeans Mnslof the si’cel', are sitoll, anil uX: gu¬ 
iltily,fetid out. vatymg n dth ti t > l‘>le l: 

general they are ab mt |,; the 

passage o! two sid.it. < e- are 

UMjd at Canton. Tliev the. o' 

.less .yeguhnlv. with In '1 that 

throngs them :s rv'imi v gim "Ida "I 

each, day the Stout bull v s ifei tlm van'V- 

ittg evtvv di’sf i piaai i-t d.. ,.nd n .did Wilu l]y 

hearers 1)1 sedans .1 d }<>"t VI,ll up 1 ! l 

noise and hustle fee the. Mia ol .images 

Near and upon the ti r lie tel rue biull oh , 
piles, wlneli tvi.uioi tie 1 fi "l.it Mi" suilu leetly 

Brinks me geie.inliv Ms-d f the Vi ollHs-f liaise- the. on a 

few of tile poolri so, t mi- [i Miocicd of imld ' Ml and 
ifWOOtf (ViO sp.nm.elv used ; i mid ov live tils' - eeq ,',s 

ablittt j^tlteiv a i .i on the re nc.l ton' eoluun , Ihm.tuii hi 

rnfier-s.'dTh" looiio" ivn-ut tnvunablv ol tout ides >'U 
mo laid oft o' alo run}'.!y full'' ”r a id ai- 

vife. the \n;cr oml i)i|iin the joined edecs of !%*»■! am't 
Otyl coo ;is’ over them lU m,.l‘;'it. Yv uniows ate "in d! 
,SHld : I supplied with ■ ,|«S« papi r, tinea, or the mteiioi 

Itinun,' ,.f oyster sbclis, a ii-ul m ds pave llar.l'.v ,mv 
iron, n '"llipfiin ively expensive tpluv, i- rniple.ied, 

.■dealt build.op s. Tie. tmitciials fur budding are jnt.-n. - 
itldc id model nio pnees and in alnnuianec. The vvi a 

variety ol fir, is tloaled dawn I hr mer isi huge alts, 

bricks are made m jpe m ighl oen bond ot Canton, and 
brought 111 it her m boats, be;:’ sold I'oiai four to i ip ht doibars 
a thousar.il. 

The poCiVit t'Vi ms live in the extreme parts of the 

Suburbs. along the I inks of the mer i.ud it- creeks. and m 

the N. part of the c.’d cdy ; th dr homes cqo mer. mud- 
hovels, low, narrow, il.nl,, and v. ' limit any do -ion oj apart¬ 
ments. lu MS^iitat cm a 1 nie o >ie si.icmhis and cleanly 
than thus* about ntvi-h.i) 1 'of 'ie> popul.it; mi of Canton have 
their ftliv)f!iw. 'They stand t >».• on lit" street, and have 
usually but a singe »uv.r»nei tv hi li is closed hy a hainhoo 
screen suspended front ti top of rhi door; Wiilirn these 
bouses there arc no supeitluou- aparltnetits: a singlo room 
allotted td each branch of the family serves as ad( mutiny, 
while a tlvtrHi which ftutnpietus the number into which the 
whole melosuro is divided, is used by all the household aa a 
common vaTurg-rtom, Chinese houses of consequatwc 


open towards the 6„ but in the poorer sort tins point must 
of eourso bo. often disregat ded. The! dwfeHhlg* inhabited 
■ bjb<l» inoio woalthy part of the community: aro surrounded 
by a wall .1 ibr I t feet high, that fronts tfie, streets uttd 
completely buildings within. The' prp»p*tet 

along the narrow streets lined with these barn wall's >$ very 
cheerless. The outer hirlosure is entered through ii largo 
fohlmg-dour (with a small one on each aide of it) into till 
open court, within which is a visitors’ w»1 ling-room, fiir- 
ni',hed with chairs and small tables by their side, Boro 
the guest is mat atul conducted into the principal Will, a 
ApncmtM ap.irlnieut onvamotUed with carved work, varnished 
’mil gilded, and hung with scrolls covered with fine writing, 

• ii U'pii’siititatiniis of hints, Ihmcis, hindscupes, &c. TIlO 
n nviuoiig p.iit of the inclosure is occupied by the domestic 
; portmuttr and a garden ot yard. 

'The pm t inn of ( anti ill iii winch the Kuiopeatl factories 
nio situ;.led. t.cmg ,i mere snbuib, does not. contain many 
(it the large] hi public buddings, but the ntnmgcmeftt and 
in dulcet ini' <i t be -I i eels uml shops arc precisely the same 
as within <h • wall-of the city. Tlio shops arc commonly 
quite open ("winds the street, that is, those appiuptiated to 
t.'biui'se ctistone'ts-; lor the few (greets devoted to European 
trade are ember on u difl'otcnt phni,%l)e shops being of a 
elosci' stmetuie and loss exposed to extern at observation. 
The sectr:d streets are commordi devoted to distinct trades. 
There is r’g; jn’i/ft r Street, or ralhi r S<|tiare. as it is earned 
rneud a parallelogram ‘ (‘'Itinwitf Street (as the English 
bail it > is devoted to the i tie of antiques, real and fietitieus; 
and . If ml ftt inti i/ Sticct is toilet th uggfi'ts shops, the ditwvcr* 
i ni which lire nealiy anaopcd and lettered, but filled pt'Ul- 
cip.dlv vinil simpii s. llv the side of each shop is sus- 
i pended tnua on high a huge omanu tital tablet of wood, 
i varnished and gudid, on w'ucU are lUseiincd the particular 
, (idling el the levant, and llie goads tit which he deals. 
Kill tor th; pulled must In; very good or the populace tolerably 
ab-tomimis; lor some of the shops, \y an h arc pretty richly 
Mipnhid, append to In; much expo-od towards the street ; 
but the inhabitants of each division genet ally combine 
into j sv stcm ot watch and ward fur common piotectioii, 
end dnroia the night the "trcuta.an: closed at cacti end by 
dual,, whirii too gnii'd, d by Ifvc regular police. The 
great' ,1 tt-k to winch tiie buitscA und shops of Oautmi itro 
rxp"t- d i‘, that ol files, which in frequent lUstattcCS are nut 
tic ii nil e! uicte incident. The Chun st- have very gene- 
l Illy lepl.'l the ine ot evr eng’K'S, whu i' they theivselvcx 
niiuuf.utUH sttll'.etcnlly well to an-vver the purpaso. The 
fueh .h noiion nt f.ii ilism wlneli pievails among the people 
ir.iki s them singtdoly caielc-si as regards fire, and tho 
ieqitetii ictnuxern'e of actrdetits hits no elliict upon litem, 
ell it in_»h the eoiitiagrattou ill 1 822 went tar to destiny tho 
whole cdy. Vagabond-, and b.-ggats me very iwuneronsv in 
(.’■niton. Thole Is in; iev y of rate;, tor the poor, blit there 
me ; cue small chaninhle mstshtlaMW, whieh are <Vyr til 
ii’ei" i i and small in extent. The amount of tlio native 
pop . , Wit of till- city lie.' Veen "fitetj estimated, hot AO little 
j .wit", dr' inhirhlUion has vvof beep obtained on till} »ub- 
,cel. ffi.it it still rctmtms a que^ion vtbully undecided. Tlio 
■opin ah ti’utuiii by winch mjimc have emleitvoui'erl to 
tv d.c ti amour:! to a niitlion docs not wctn to deserve tuvteh 
! ei,if,! As tile circuit of (he city dons not exceed MX or 
1 sew n miles, and as tlio houses arc not move than a single 
| slmy in he.go!, it seems ihtlie,ult to imagine how sne.h a 
number ns it million cun be contained within its precincts, 
j Imdcr ol! the cnemmfauces tho climate is rumttrktihly 
i healthy, (hough extremely hot during the summer, find at 
j all turn subject to gient and sudden vicissitude*. In duly 
and August, the thermometer sometimes reaches lplt 0 of 
Fahrenheit in the shade, and during winter it, occasionally 
, falls below tie: ticcnng point nt, night: the average of the 
year is about 7‘2 J , No inconsu]evnblo part of the population 
! lives upon the river, in the junks, barges, und tjtnall boats 
uviry huge, majority of the latter are called:’ Agg-hottso’ 
heats, fiotd timir shape resembling tho longitudinal sectiun 
of nn egg. They tw generally not more ibatte 10 or ) 2 
feet long, about 0 bmad; and so low that a'porsen can 
fcttrcly stnnd up in them. Their covering frottsists of a 
bamboo »r ni»t tilt, shaped like that of a waggon, which is 
very light, and setves tolerably as a defence against the 
w eather. Whole familic* live in these boats, and arc eon- 
sulerod as a distinct part of the population., being under a 
separate regulation and Hot allowed U inteimtarry with 
those on blrois, ; 
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!t may perhaps seem incredible that the whole frontage 
of' the l.niilrtinge in which foreigners of all nations are shift 
up together,fur the prosecution of their trading business,at 
Canton dpes not exceed between soveij mid eight hundred 
feet! TEsit-li frtm t. of which there are 4tst thirteen, extends 
hack wards a hundred ytul thirty yords into a long narrow 
latte, on each Side of'which, u, well as over arches that 
pyoss it, are that con fined abodes of the English, French, 
Dutch, Americans. P;ir»ee*. and others. Many years hack 
tt riibsiderulil': number of lings. as the Danish, Swedish, and 
Austrian, weie hoisted in limit of the factort*"-,, besides the 
English, Dutch, and American; hut for the last quarter of 
ft century these three, with the French tri colour, which was 
erected sunu after the revolution of have been the only 

foreign .ensigns seen there. At present neither iho English 
nor American (lags are lioisted. 

The .European fortunes are rolled by the Chinese M!n* 
thirtetwi £fo«gv/ the word hong liemg always used by them 
to denote u. roinuiri'ciul cHiiblishmcut or warehouse ; uo- 
Cording to their vii'tom, each factory is di-liiiguished either 
by Sulim appellation denoting wealth and prosperity, or by 
the name of its the;. Thus Hie Anslri.m (acton was called 
the 1 twin Fugle lions/ n name which it relums to ibis dav ; 
the Danish, the ’ yellow ling lliaig;’ the (.'umpniiy N, ‘ the 
Hung that, ensures tranquillity the Anieiaay, ‘the Hung 
of extensive liiuntivins:’ and so alt. To the east o! all then: 
is a run-low inlet from the re. er a betid ditch, win* li senes 
to suriound it partial; id Ihc cilv w all. as well as to drain 
that portion of the town. This is nursed with a single anti 
by a narrow stieet at tie' hack of the fjoimjes, linn leads to 
the warehouse's hf the set <uwl Hong meieh:m(ij£ pH of them 
caliitiltinicuniig with the ir.er In wooden sian-s. fiom wae h j 
tile tea and other goods are shipped. The spare occupied j 
by the foreign factories is missed by two well Known the 
rongUfares, one of them named (.'hum Street, and the other 
ling 1 .line; t« which .i thud, culled New ('lima Sir et, hits 
be,ci! I,indy added. The Ilf..4 i.ithi r brnodet tlun the 

geuevaiilC of ('Itinei.e stieitfa, and eontjuis (lie shops of the j 
small dealers m e.me.l mid l.o'ue'i. ;1 w.ue, -.'.Iks, and other i 
articles ,n common demuljd in si i angers. 'i he shops, m- j 
Mead aflieiug sal out witJSstbo showy and sometimes expen¬ 
sive front of an English hr Freni it shop, me e.la>.*d in In ’ 
glo.unv bitch shutters, and m iv ill Id, by a sin ;il sky fight, 
(iv rather o heh; in tin) roof The alley eitih’i 1 Hog I.,inr is 
more r.arioiv and lihhy than any thing ol !he kind in a 
European town. Tire hovels by which it is lined c.rr oeeu 
joed by abandoned ( hmesr, who supply the t<o >r igt'otani 
sailors wills spiritmedic id 1 to ihnr l isle wnh stimiihnmg 
or slup'.lt dig drugs; .md wlien ihe wretched men lane been 
rendered nearly insensible lu these pinsunmis liquors, they 
frequently Sid upon by their wdy seducer-., and robbed j 
(its well its beaten. li v'lis here that the affrays, which many j 
years ago SO frequent! v led to homicides and consoqrcit dis- i 
KUkWOUS With the eiammirnl. ill in tiersd originated, until 
tile Company's million, w-. invested the senior commando! 
Of the fleet with the complete leguhdion Ami control of all 
boats, with their crews, at (Jantim. Fnvvoiful mllueiiee too 
at the same tnno used to put down the spirit shops, or bind 
their owners by heavy penalties to good beliutroiu. 

As Canton derives its cin.d mieiesl and impo;t,mee from 
being the sole emporium of the British trade with China, it 
becomes necessary to take some particular notice of this. 
The city amt port to which it has been so long lotticled (in 
fact ever since the present Tartar ruins possessed thorn- 
(selves of. the empire) i.s nearly at the tart host possible dis- 
tiihou from thoeapilal. Two eire.umsttnices concur to iimdei 
(.'anion Ihe point most miniuled In promote the importation 
and consumption of ftiitish goods; these are, the emupara- 
tivc heat of the eliniate, mol Iho dillicuhics id' trails]).irt, 
Arising not only from the distance, hut from the upward 
itttvrgst'flhti uginnst two rapid streams from the west and 
north, (iwl lhe crossing r ,| lii«h mountain ridges whence 
tbosVsfrwmjt. derive their slimti:. The policy of tiie Tar¬ 
tar dynasty in confining the European tnnle with such 
obstinacy ti» it point so uusuitcd to its ox tension may he tot- 
,plained on two grounds: first, the desire to remove fan 
danger of external involvements Iruui the viemiiy of the 
capital: secondly, to derive the hu gest possible revenue 
from internal duties pa transit,, winch in this instance are 
known to bhilafgy*. ‘i ■ 

The direct wniuitl revenue accruing from Canton to the 
emperor has nmounted to about 1,'.00,000 tanks (nearly half 
a million aterling) on imports ; but this beara no proportion 


gains aperainf to Fokin, ot fa the prdvShoM 
ifthja Vhriotts hootrihutions pxnkted from thy] 
He'igvn'ic.ridfivf'ta, u .Pf|’Jr vhtioUs.ii awes and pretext*. •: Op a 
lute eocaiiibMt'iit known tb«f the expenses of q4*lhp«> 

a relienion’fit; t4€«tn'fh-west of The province werhlelhaf^ 
hv the Hotig'mmfiattfs ; the senior Merchant havtng'ifpn- 
tribntcd 100.000 laiils. The Consoo futid,.-prejiCiMly tO'Ap 
explained, is a rich source of revenue to the Chinese, and a 
prnpiirtioti.it.ely heavy burthen an our triidm. Tito fiscal aM 
cusumi rdlie.es' of Canton being nearly urf of (hem fitrtfxid 
out. are also roumtanted by charges On the Eorpjieancorn- 
mew. As the Cimsop fund owed its origin io’ibe peculiar 
constitution of that body <'i' monopolists called Honjr mer¬ 
chants, it may tie as well to premise that this corporation 
and Its privileges are founded as mui n m the peculiar-policy 
of tile government ns m (lie cupidity of the mdiviituftis jifcbo 
h:u;it corn posed it'. The pride and jeuion-y of the rulOT» of 
the country have kept them studiously aloof from a direct it), 
tereour-e vviih foieigm'rs, ar.d they find ft most convenient to 
throw the tnmhlo and rcsjaiusihilitj of managing' Europoons 
on lul'eiior delegn'es, and to practise (heir nnpositions thiough 
thar intermediate eliimnel. The llomts consist, at present 
ol eleven indtv id mils i.f \ .uy different, degrees of wyalth and 
ch.u'.ieter, some ot tin; nrhe'-t ufvrhotn have personally wtth- 
driivvii limn iho trade Move it was laid open to piivate *hip- 
ping, hut lend their capital to tin- active traders, without 
sharing their respnn.-ibilitv. The Xiong Merchant!).do not 
form a joint Mm k company, hut uic licensed to trade indf- 
v idu-'dlv ; although ilu- wlmlc hedv was. until the yenr 18.10, 
liable toi ail iho foreign debts ol rji li member. It. was then 
tounil tIi.it, suei; a lespoireihildy on the part ofthe body bad 
given to Ihe pooivi monibcis a degree of en-dit, find a ftuci- 
iitv in ohlanuiig loans from Fulupe.tns, which had been tl>*> 
pnueij.al euii'sc of the mimt rous h-iuil.rupteies, cither real dr 
!i.unlulopt, Itiiioog the indigent or linpiovident Ilongs. In 
a and lS-'J two of them faded to the aggreptile ttUIOUltt 
xif.ihostl U.tipo Mi() ilolurp* hut tin* whole was liquidated ip 
the e.utr-e of m\ years, and ilm last instalment pnirl at the 
eonnm uceuu id of 1K.1-1. The fund from whence -.Ueh |atgp 
Stmis hue been diavvu is derived from ehuvges, amouttltng 
til dio’o! throe per vent, bud by the Ooiisoo on furoigt) ex¬ 
ports and unpeits, and it nm-t tbcieforc be a heavy hurtfien 
on the ioreign tl.ide. In ti ail of beingallowe*! to lei‘U)jtia{e 
w nil the final payment of the liurojKiiii debts, there is 
every reason to be certain 'hut these charges oontlillje in 
full ions , and .reive lo meet lb" vtret demands made oil the 
(an i see bv i bo g. a ej 'inn lit. I'nder tiie.e viirnmstSflpC*, 
till-re can b - no lrmi'i t.iv sin'pii.w ;>1 the pertinacity #jtj» 
winch the government Mipportx a inntiopoly so profitable 
and coiivement to it-clf. >,> the medium of vvlih.h if can 
f.itien at the e\pen-e ofEuiotie.it*>., without coming into 
direct ridliMno with a lace vv bo ate not disposed to accord 
those acts of deference and homage so grateful to its Vain 
and desp air sj,o it. 

The Om/iK A*' fm*' or nii]K*n.tl duties,' gfiWUuto 
tin- f,mt item o| Canton il/ugo- m older of paytjteu^ but 
are in {.re t only a small p.n't of the whole. Notwithstanding' 
tiie can) w ifti'wbii'h both the gmernmeul and tho Hpnj? 
meurh.mis eodeitvour to eoneeal these mysteries fmM 
Europeans, a correct view of tiie above dulhs on imports 
lias long mints been obtained from the CuStoui-hoHSC 

hooks. 

The second item is railed AVo-mm, ' add three,' being an 
addition of three in tun, or about Unity pel cent, oil all fixed 
dunes, it is nominally a charge for changing dollar silver 
into sy set- ol 1 lie imperial slandatd, but greatly exceeds tho 
real difference, and the surplus is supposed to be pocketed 
by tin boppo amt Ins delegates. 

A third item consists ot a \vx ighuig charge on the pccul 
of l.'Jillbs,, levied on all articles tcvcit piece-goods I by 
«/’* ifiht, ami forming a eunsulciabie addilinti to the tegular 
dot). 

The following is a summary v iow of tljc yiilotugo. port- 
charges, and other demands on European shipping entering: 
Canton ;—On nearing the coast from the southward, tho 
J.jdrones, two islands, called by the Chinese Low-Man - 
A' Ihm , are first maun, A point lying S.K. of Macao, called 
Calii'ita by tho I'uttugueve, ia then passed, and oil it there 
is an exposed anehoiagc of ijnu to (hive ialiumis. Here 
ships aond their boat ashore to Macao tor a Chinesjj piipt, 
who is not often procured until tin* next inonnng; tind 
when the weather w had, ships run up at mice fa Lintiu 
i’for shelter. The charts constructed from ltoss's surveys 
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by the government, and held responsible for the proceeding, 
regarding the cargoes of European vessels. 

Some lime after reaching Whampoa, each ship is mea¬ 
sured by tho hoppo's officers, for tiro levy ing of iho post- 
charge. What is called the cumsha, or present, is 1G00 
taels on all vessels alike; but the meusurcuieut is charged 
at three different rates, according to the size of the ships, 
being calculated on the product arising from multiplying 
thp length between the mitten and foremast by the breadth 
at tho gangway. 

IC, Hollars 

Tho measurement on a. ship of about SjO 

tons will be.tillG.'S 

Present, on all ships alike.d-d'! 

Pilotage in and out.J 20 

Small ch.lives connected with pilotage , .‘JO 

Linguist's tee . 1 7J 

, Compeador's fee. ;V) 

Total '. 495 J 

It is clear that these heavy imposts must hold out tlic 
Strongest inducements to all ships, especially small ones, to 
evade them if possible; and to tins circumstance, joined to 
the contraband nature of the opium trade, is to Ihj ascribed, 
the rapid growth of the smuggling depul at Lintin, which 
commenced about tho year lsdi. As if to give an addi¬ 
tional impulse to tho increase of this smuggling station, the 
Chinese government, in )sd. r ), m consequence of the scarcity 
of rice, enacted that ships bringing rice and no other goods, 
should be exempt from the measurement ami cumsha 
eh urges at Whampoa. Ships now station themselves 
.at Lintin, laden with rice, which they sell in sufficient 
quantities, to vessels newly arrived, to exempt them from 
the port charges; tile foreign imports being either left at 
Lihtiil to be smuggled in, or put. on board other slops which 
fill up entirely on freight for Whampoa. by gradual 
abuse, however, even rice ships have become subject at 
"Whampoa to various irregular charges, amounting in all to 
about 900 dollars. 

■ The Clinton government begins to betray serious alarm 
at the mcreaso of tho smuggling system at Lintin, and this 
alarm is no doubt lounded, first, m the evils arising from 
the lawless, independent, and violent habits which such a 
system^engemh and secondly, m tho prcspi et of a de¬ 
crease or annihilation of the revenue derived from the fair 
trade. A Chinese was shot on board a government boat at 
Litttin in ! - another in 1431, and a village at Kiimsmg- 
itidon da .- l.mtiii) was attacked fioui the smuggling ship., 
in 18.T:, -.a which occasion a Chinese was killed, but a 
Lascir .t the same time was captured and put to death. 
As tho vessels employed in the trade grow smaller and 
im i numerous, these evils, unless remedied, may be 
expected to increase, until smuggling degenerates into 
piracy. 

Some observations may here be introduced in regard to 
the prospect of opening a smuggling trade for British ma¬ 
nufactures along the coasts of China E.N.B. of Canton. 
The,late Ur. Morrison observed, tin far hack as 1 1 The 

opening of any ports to the north for the resort of European 
ships is not a, likely-oecmri nee while tho present rulers of 
China reign. -They will not even allow tea to be carried 
coastwise to the south from the ports in Chekenng province, 
last the traders should carry (heir cargoes to European ships 
or ports, and so deprive government of (be revenue arising 
from tho inhtnd carnage; 'out most ul‘.ill, test a traitorous in¬ 
tercourse with Europeans should be opened, and tho tea got 
to the possession of tli® English without passing through 
id Canton custom-house.’v This is strictly true at present, 
albas been daily confirmed by the experience of the ves- 
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afford ample directions fbr piloting a ship to Whampcm, and sola that haw attotttptei to-fc#r ; 
the pilots are only fishermen employed by those who take itptlnng suecbwU aa animport savetiptum; | . 

ontm-ffoyemment license to,act. The pilot’s fee inward is -fin the experimental voyage of the Amherst, .only a very 
sixty .dollars, and the same Outward. On anchoring it sthatt assortment of goods of various kinds was carried dpi the 
■Whampoa, ninejor tpil miles from Can-top, two boats from object not being proffj, but a mere trial. Evep Of'ltffiBihall 
tho offices of,,local authorities fasten on astern of each quantity, the greater proportion was .brought; ba«r*tp Og#« 
ship. A coippiatlbr or purveyor of provisions is generally ton unsold, though offered at any pfgn. at a great titipib^f 
hired, but of fifty dollar.-, is in any case paid, to meet of places, during a voyage of six months. ,’The gppcHifttbr#- 
tWiintiirtiotis of the Mandarins. A person called a linguist of the voyage admitted, in their report^that as- si com¬ 
mercial speculation it must be considered to have luffed; 
and the loss amounted to between five and six thousand 
pounds. : 

Experimental voyages wero soon after made by indivi¬ 
duals in imitation of the company. A vessel called the 
Jamesina hold some opium, and proceeded as far as Foo- 
chowfoo. The supercargo in vain sought to be allbyfed to 
trade; his views wero frustrated by the vigilanOftof the 
government. He observed, on his return, ‘ My ntitid is 
made up, that until some important change in the relations 
of the nvo countries takes place, the only chance of push- , 
ing English manufactures on this coast is by leaving them 
a small item in an opium cargo.’ The Sylph, another ves¬ 
sel, proceeded up to the Yellow Soa, and even touched on 
the coast of Tartary, but her endeavours to trade were gene¬ 
rally fruitless. 

A gentleman, sent, by the government of Bengal to pro¬ 
cure black and preen tea plants from tho neighbourhood of 
tho provinces where they arc cultivated, saw a great deal of 
the attempts to trade on the coast. Ho was of opinion 
that, without the consent of tlic Chinese government, any 
prospect of an advantageous or creditable intercourse did 
not exist. 

Up to tlie 1st January, 181-1, the number of British 
shipping entering Canton and Lintin (including the Com¬ 
pany's trade), was upwards of SO vessels annually, the 
aggregate burthen of which was about 00,000 tons. Of 
the whole value of tho import s, opium constitutes at least 
one-half in amount; the remaining moictv consisting prin¬ 
cipally of raw cotton from India, and of woollens, cotton 
goods, and metals from England. Of the exports, tea has 
constituted marly one-hall tho total value; tins remainder 
consisting of raw silk and miscellaneous goods. 

The following table exhibits a summary of the amount of 


British and Indian imports, in Spanish dollars 
last live years of tile Company's charter :— 


| Hitst India 

i VriY;»ti‘ A 

c 


(.'omjunj 


Ct’iii[»»»ny *> ■ 


| (’otloils. 

1 WoolIlM)*, 

Colton 

VtH-1. 

] Ojiimn, 

juindnos. 

! nnd Mct.ilr* 



IMUis. 

1 Dolt.utt, 

Collar* 


4,4 M* 2‘ r, 

I 3,:u.v,b0 


l,0C».4(vS 

4,5)4)12 

| ri,G‘>4 7l6 

Ji.lttl.5i2 

I»TK),0j9 

3/-H7,fi74 

j asC'.ic;) 

1 t.MM.Ol'* 

) .701.COO 

4,ow,2;>s 

! 4.W4H.132 

12,1^.1,111') 

2 033,:1S3 

iJXXfithi 

! WMo? 

j H,«l« 

2,616.017 


during tho 


Total Vuiutf, ’ 


Helium. 
88,931 3?3 
80,789,389 
80,530,237 

33.178,793 


Tho value of exports from Canton in British ship*, during 
the last live years of tho Company's charter, is shown in 
the following table:— , 


! 

Smqhou, 

| V* .vt India 
‘ '* n)»auy. 1 

I'lh’Ktr Account* in 
| eluding Officer* of } 
Company** Stupa. 

Tetut Vein*. 


Tea. 

! 

Sundiies 


JHfiD-30 
1030 :n 
JruuJj 
IH32 33 
1S33 34 

Dollar*, 

7 ,t>4« 104 
9.935.65S 
9,214 23H 
9.633.21« 

Dollars, 
700.092 
1*73.740 
757 625 

795,361 
1.04 4, m 

Dollar ft. 
12,703.061 
653 
7.75)3,623 
?iM t m 
11,309.521 

IVoHsrs, 

£1,257.857 

ni.sri.sji 

«it 


Ten.— The bulk of tho Company's exportation^ MoMMl to 
tho end of ! R33, comprised, under the head of Madfcteas, 
bohea, congo, with soucuong and campoi, under which may 
be ranged the less considerable varieties of souchi and 
pekoe. The green teas consisted of tho three principal dis¬ 
tinctions of twankay, hyson skin, and hyson. The Al¬ 
lowing is an abstract of the teas exported to England on 
account, of the East India Compa# daring tbefaur last yean 
of the* charter, showing the different Undst-f* ; 
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1 <■>„*?: i' 


i BLACK, 

r v,t\. .. , 

■H 



If" 7 V 1,1 

; GREEN, 


' -' 

.season. : 

tiohea. 

,.f!‘ 

and, 

Cftiopoi. 


■SB 

Hynitic- 


B!S 

PtfCuls. 

Clifibt*. 

l*cculi. 

Cheats. 

Pcculfl, 

CHtals. 


Clients 

Pectfl*. 
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As it is a question of importance how fur a sudden in- 
cfease in tho demand for tea is calculated to injure its 
generis,! quality, and to what extent factitious teas may be 
expected to be offered at Canton, the following information 
may be subjoined. 

The remission of tho tea duties in the United States oc¬ 
casioned, in the years 1833 and 1833, a demand for green 
teas at Canton which could not be supplied by the arrivals 
from tho north-east. Tho Americans, however, were obliged 
to sail with cargoes of green tea within the season, and 
largo prices were offered for the article. In consequence of 
some rumours which had reached him, an English gentle- 
Utan prevailed on one of the Hong merchants with great 
difficulty to conduct him across the river to a place where 
they were manufacturing sreeu /mis from damnued black 
leaves. One of the tea inspectors attended, and they wore 
witnesses to the following process. 

In the first place, large quantities of black tea, which 
bad been damaged in consequence of tho Hoods of the 
previous autumn, were being dried in baskets with sieve- 
bottoms placed over pans of charcoal. The dried tea was 
then transferred, m quantities of a few pounds each, to a 
great number of cast-iron pans, imbedded in chunnm over 
furnaces. At each pan stood a workman stirring the tea 
rapidly round with his hand (to prevent burning), with the 
addition of a very small quantity of finely powdered tur¬ 
meric. This of' course gave the tea u yellow tinge ; hut it 
was to he made green. Tor this purpose, some lumps of a 
fine dark blue were produced, together with a white powder, 
vvhich, from the names given them by the workmen, as 
well as their appearance, worn known to he Prussian blue 
and gypsum, or prussuito of iron and sulphate of lime. 
These two wore triturated finely together with a pestle, to 
reduce the dark colour of the blue to a light ,-h.ule, and a 
small lea-spuOnful of tho powder being added to a lew 
pounds of tho yellow leaves, they were stirred round as 
before until tho tea had taken the line bloom colour of 
Jtysoti, With a corresponding smell. To prevent ;i!l possi¬ 
bility of error, some samples of all tho ingredients, to¬ 
gether with the tea in its several stage!., were i arrittl away, 
and subsequently examined, 

Tho tea thus coloured was handed in small quantities, 
on broad shallow baskets, to a number of women and 
children, who carefully picked out the stalks and coarse m- 
111 coloured leaves; ami this being done it. was parsed in 
succession through sieves of difforent degrees of Itnoness. 
The first sifting produced what was sold as hvson skin, and 
the last as young hyson. As the party did not sue the in¬ 
termediate step between picking and sifting, there was 
reason to believe that the size of us leaves was Hist reduced by 
eliyppjWR.oif cutting with shears. If the tea has not highly 
deleterious effects, it can otrly he in consequence of tho co¬ 
louring matter existing in a very small proportion to the 
leaf. On attempting to enter several other houses where 
the same process was going on, tho doors were suddenly 
«l<tt$f$Upoti the party, 

This however was not the only effect of the suddenly in- 
creswotbdenmml for teas. Tho greater portion of tile ankoi 
te«i;4ttfi«i?'tha denomination of caper, orange pekoe, and 
s0,%o, were in the second year mixed with spurious 
were of several kinds, but appeared gene¬ 
rally’ to-ljd largish leaves cut up. The two most cosatfeon 
were a wick, soft, dark green leaf, very smooth, and- a 
palish hairy leaf, with the vein* strongly marked. ,- The 
iarraer.i# »ot,4etoctcd easily, and only by inspecting the 
leave# itafasfoa* m it impart* no bad smell to tho.tee, 
and >».hO«diy .iMMtptsbtf «ven to the taste: the latter is 
easily diseuverod.by -gcving to the tea that smell and taste 
usually known in England by the terms ‘ faint and odd.’ 


American Trade, d-c.-Next to tho British trade the 
most considerable in tonnage and value has been that of 
tho Americanswhile the first however has progressed 
bloodily to its actual amount, the latter has been subject to 
very groat variations. Tho remission of the tea duties 1 in, 
America gave it in 1832-3 a sudden stimulus, and the ex¬ 
ports and imports at Canton during that season each of 
thorn exceeded 8,000,000 dollars, on bonnl of nearly 59 
vessels. In consequence of the losses sustained on the teas 
the, American tonnage in 1834 was greatly reduced, and 
will probably not very sunn roach its previous amount. 

Both the French and the Dutch trade with Canton seem 
to have it tendency to increase. There have lately been 
three or four French ships in port, wheic it was formerly 
unusual to see one: and in 1833, 17 Dutch vessels visited 
China from Holland or Java. 

Muncy and Itci^h/c. There is at. present no paper eur- 
icnc.y in China, although it was adopted by the Mongol 
conquerors of the empire, and subsequently abandoned'in 
consequence of the depreciation and discredit which ensued 
from over issues and tho laid liiith of the government. The 
circumstances are stated very distinctly in the travels of the 
Arab, Ibn Baluta. 1 When the paper was tom or worn 
out, 1 ho observes, ‘it was taken to the treasury, and sup¬ 
plied by new. marked with tho government stamp. The 
profit arising from the circulation accrued to tho sovereign.* 

‘ They did not buy or sell with the dirhem or dinar,' it is 
added, ‘ for should any one get these coins into hi# posses¬ 
sion he would moll, them down immediately.’ This was tho 
luUuial consequence of a depreciated paper currency,-, At 
Canton silver and a base alloy of copper arc tho two metals 
ill ciicuhition. Tile native copper coin is, from its daw 
value, used only in bazaar pavnients, the exchange .varying 
between 700 and sOO for a Spanish dollar. Tho Chinese 
seem to find it impossible to have a silver coin, from tlui 
propensity of the people to play tricks with any thing ijlpra 
valuable than their base copper money. Tho Spanish dol¬ 
lars imported into Canton are very soon punched into such 
.'1 state res to bo exchangeable otpy by weight. They i-ven 
introduce bits oi lead into tbo puiirh-holca, and none;-hilt 
freshly impelled dollars are ovor received without ft: very 
strict scrutiny, called shroffing, Tiie charge attendant on 
Ihis operation causes a premium iti favour ot new-dollar^ to 
the extent of one or more per cent. ' ; 

The broken Spanish doliais circulate by weight, and their 
propoitum to the tale, nr tael, varies ur different transac¬ 
tions, being estimated, in the accounts among foreigner# 
and native merchants, at the rate of 720 tales per. 1600 
dollars ; hut. in the weighing of money,at 717 talc# per 1000 
dollars; and to ‘ outside dealers,' shopkeepers, and compra¬ 
dors, at 715 per 1000. 

’] lie Chinese money weights arc ns follows : — 

Tat. 1 Mho-, Cim<tMt(son I’nali. O/. Tiny. Gi.Toly, 

1 10 100 1000 1-208 579'84 

i 10 100 57'98 

1 10 5 TO 

In the syooe, or fine silver, prescribed for tho payment of 
government dues, 03 part# in 100 must ha pure. Tins is 
cast in oblong ingots, of one and 10 tales in weight, with a 
stamp impressed, A large quantity has of late years, from 
tho scarcity of dollars, been received at I.infin in cxchanga 
for opium. On being sent home to England it has bean 
found on assay to contain a small quantity of gold, and ha» 
accordingly proven an advantageous remittn nee to Ltmdhll i. 
mid Calcutta, It now hear* a premium tit Lunin of 4$. i 
cent., and, is procured with great difficulty at that... 
not used either as a medium of exchange op a# .aj 
of remittance. The present value of the flnesVi*^ 

| per tala weight. i 
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Thjs cdtanerelal tycijghit* ate calculated in peeuls, butties 
and tales, and tljcir proportions giro according to tins table : 

tVi’lp. ('ll tips. 'Pities. 11 -h. utoi.'Hn'cis Owls 

V - * 100 1600 JJ.14 M004J 

1 £ 16 !} 

(A Dffrrwtfw qf the C1/1/ of Canton; The Chinese, 
a general DeaeHption of the Linpnc <f China and t Is In- 
huhitanfi.) 

CANTON. .JOHN, was \ at Stroud July 31, 1716. 
Some advances made by lnrn in mathematic* and experi¬ 
mental philosophy imim-vd Ins father !o send hiiu to J.omltm 
in 1?"7. lit, then .uncled Imoself for five years to the 
roaster of- ft aolirsd, tvtili whom he aftcrwuid* went into 
partnership mid in this urnles'-ioti ho spent ins life. 

On the nn out ion of the I.eydon phial he tuini'l his ,.t- 
lenttw part'cnlarly to electricity, nud v.inous dis'-menes of 
liia ’tiot siilUciciitly marked to ’o<joire biographical notice, 
though evincing great ingenuity, will be Inn ml in the 10 - 
foreneefi at the end of this itriirie. Ho was tin- first who in 
England verified Di Franklin'■■■ idea of the :iunl.mty of 
lightning and electric Iliad (Julv. 1'VJi. He was then a 
member of the Council of (he Hoi al Sncirtv, of which, in 
1751, he received the cold medal lor hi- method of mailin'; 
Artificial magnets. [M \ c: \ jr; ] In a paper (■oiminiiii i 'iited 
in J75TS he aiiiiouncod the ilbeuvery (which Franklin made 
at 10 ut the same time) of elnuds being in different '•tales of 
electricity. In llv follow op; yenr he found that the quality 
of the clertriral excitement made 1,\ rnbtuug any given 
Rid is tan re depended on the rubber, ns well tis on tlie - ,1 i *■ *r 
substance. The common pith-hall electrometer, and the 
amalgam of fin and mercury used lor the iijineenic of the 
action of the rubber, arc due to hurt. In I 7(rl he demon¬ 
strated the compressibility of wider, in opposition to the 
,veil-known Florentine expei iment. His experiment was 
refloated in the presence of a committee of the Koval K.>- 
eie'y. and a second gold med.il was y winded to him in I 765. 
In 176!* lie conuiturm nled experiments m proof that the 
lutnImm* appearance of I he MM luises limn the presence 
of decomposed iuimi.il matter, lie died March "‘J.177J. 
There is a hie of him by Ins son in Kippis’s B-ogrophia llri- 
tarmica, wl,ridged in Hutton's matheio.iin al dictioiuuy. His 

rmwi'eHtad some new experiments for i’nesUe) s Histories 
Of Eleetrical and OpHC.il Uiseovei les. 

CANTON ,S ITlOSPIlOSUkS. I’Pnosenoitrs. ] 

CANUTE. Tlie rich, ferule, ued beautiful i laud of 
Britain was ;i const.ml tempt.turn: to tin 1 inhabitants of the 
shores of tips Baltic, and of life le, s genial ciuniiy siroleh- 


possessions hf pbosdjW his' 

SliQftesbury,'and wa» interred ai 'WidbfeasjfV, ,tl»e usual 
place of interment of the Saxon kingf, Ctfna.wC 
m vrnr, was, in peace,humane, gentle and religion*, Whbam 
of Malmesbury savs ftf him, that by his piety, justice, and 
model at mu, lie gained the affection tjf,hi* subjects, an,a.an 
universal esteem among iiireigners.""'' The Imautilul htffa, 
story of the rebuke which lie gave to thA v llattyry of his 
, courtiers, a story which it would be ail unreasonable (ioc;p- 
| tiofem to doubt, found as it. is in some of our oldest and best 
j chroniclers, makes his name mid his virtue more familiar 
| to the English nation than all the encomiums of onr chro¬ 
niclers. or than his acts of piety in his journey to Rome, and 
111 tin foundation of the two monasteries of Saint Bonnet 
of 11 oluif nml Smut. Kilimmd is Bury. 

The reigns of the two sons of Canute were short and,dis- 
! tmtied in inti the posterity of Egbert, in the person of 
j Edward, xmi of King Kthelivd, regained the throne. This 
I was Kiiwaul. called the Confessor. Hi' reign was harassed 
hv the Danes under Swuyn, another sun el Canute. They 
iliso disputed the sovereignty with Harold, the sou of Ear! 
(ladw’in. w ho assumed the crown on the death of Edward: 
unil England might have suffered much longer from at¬ 
tempts of the inntlie: ii chiefs, had it not fallen under the 
sway of the r,,cc of Noinuin polices, who governed with a 
j tunic vigorous band than that 'if the Anglo-Saxon chiefs, 
j CAN’ZON FT'. in music, (rmisimettu, Indian, a diminutive 
1 of mnzone, ot 1 •■n'ei.on t„ 11 .-one), a short song, one that, is brief 
compared with the sacred nits of the oratorio or with tho 
i aria of the Indian opera. Feiinerly the term «as applied 
to vocal music in pints: now it is cun lined to songs tor 
Mllgie V nice, 

( AOl TenOlV. Tins remai'kiible substance is pro- 
dneid by rn,ti-y iliffi nmt plants. That, which comes trom 
the tropical p.u'fe of South A mourn is obtained from SipIiO- 
| :?/(e (or Herein eha/irn; and most other cuphorbiaceou# 
i plains furnish it more or less abundantly. Various Urtinv¬ 
ent® yield it, especially l-'/rux e/tulicn, and tile rest of tho 
genera of (he Aitoc.trpceus section; ('ceropin jieltala has 
even li on assailed to iumish a large proportion of tho 
Aiurin an caoutchouc : but this is duuhied uv Humboldt, 
because its juice is difficult to inspissate. Tu 1’iipantla it is 
yielded bv a plant, called Me, which tlie Beilin botanists call 
fa \lilloa eta ultra. Severed Apucv nacrous plants Secrete 
tins matter: as (linti/si r/itstirn, in Somalia; a specie* of 
: 1 a/ftt. iii Madaga-ear : and Ji flush brut nhihx, in India; 
; hut the latter 1 - of bad quality. Among Aselepiadaroousi 
plants Cijtinrn hu 111 ru itit/n/inm is asserted by Wallioh to 


ittir thence to the north, fencing the kingdom': of Norway afford excellent cyai.tchuii.i ill Penang, 
and Sweden. These p aij le. the Northmen as they wire faenlchei.'. is generally termed Indian rubber from 
designated b) the. people of Pie meie: suit hern parts of , usi in removing pencil truces from paper, atid some- 
Europe. posses-i d a n.r y winch srni: to have been far ; times, from its, elasticity, gum elastic. In a state of 
superior to that of any other ~t.be, and n Inch enabled them j puniv this peiiib.ir vegetable aeeietnin is insipid and 
to mike at. plca-uri' descents upon tlie coasts of all (be i scentI, ss, white, extremely elastic, inflammable, not altered 
countries hordermy 01 tic English seas. But b su* not by exp, ,rn- tu the air, insoluble ill water and in alcohol, 
tn.ej.ely by p.ouitfe y dc-c, nt.s upon the eoiisi that thev soiubk in cut her and in tlie essential oils, iieted upon by ul- 
haiaissed the Fa ..lisb people during the reigns ul'ibe Saxon labe.-, and ileemeposed hv concentrated sulphuric and nitide 
ktUjjpiiiibiit ti es in thi i(dd, iirule Accoribng to Dr. Ure'a analysis it consists of three 

0 lid dispute,' ill tlie n.slrve piinecs the entire soveielgnty atoms of call,on and two of hydrogen; according tp Fara- 
of the sou* 0 portion of the i-bilnl. They had pcfecsscil day's,of eight atoms carbon and seven hydrogen, or carbon, 
thertih'T'. right of eoii‘p .,1 1 nf much of the iiorihcrn 6-81Z. hydrogen, i'000. When the impure caoutchouc of 
coast <>! ini (v, where they had a s,u cession of prince*, 1 ummcrceis burned, a small quantity ol'aitimonia isevcdVed ; 
who h ■■ .line it length, m the tieisiui of William the Nor- h therefore contains also azote. if 

in n. (northiii n),’, vereigns ol I'.ngdaiid. Car,ulehoue was introduced into Europe early in tho lost 

Mudi oft c histoiy ,,t the Anglo-Saxon kings is tho century, but. its origin was unknown (ill thb visit^of tho 
hisl.mv of lb tests 'to these torinidnbie iibighbourt!. French acadciiueiaiis to South America ill 1735. They 

The goto Os ; no ta'ents of Al id for a while saved ascertained that it was the inspissated juice of a Brazilian 
the rnuiitrv f ; but w ben Im was dead, tiec, called by the natives Hlnt't; anil an account ofthedisco- 

apd was Mtc j at. nnnecs lofenor to himself, very was sent, to the academy by M. de la ComlamineinbMhlfi. 

tlie Halt m Vi VS aid ike an 1 fferlnal re oisianro In order to obtain caeuieiiono tho, trees which it 

Danes boiame -eill-d 10 m.mv port ions id me island, tribute are pierced in tlu: rainy season, upon winch u t.hieJif iilate.of 
was paid to them, airi iimiii ,, m tin- person ot (’.unite, one .1 \ cllowish-while colour exudes, which bee(im($k4lM(^r. v 'ib]r• 
of tho greatest 111 ' ' ” of this c.oriliem sovereignly, exposure to tie tor. If this juice be kept jib^ii^tp^rtkOd 

theV"hcooinpliiilied timt wl .0 hail so ling doited, the bottles it mac be preserve^ for some time vyitha^f.^iidoi!- 

einiro subjugation ,d the Ai gio-S.ixoo poop!,-, and tho ox going much change, arid it tan) been imported ip tbik efatc ; 

tineiion for tt time <»' :v* An.:! ‘'axon s.o creigntv. but, however pertoelly the atmosphere may be eiuffuded, it 

This tlign is liit, hvlit 10 winch we ate to couteniplate will ultimately smidify, 11 cut roagulat.cs tim juice.and sepo- 
(b-nule : the king hv lurth and mUtriunrc,' of the people now rates the caoutchouc : alcohol and acids produce the tcanxj 
kpown at Danes, Normans, and Swedes, and as the mnii who effect. If exposed to the air in thin films it soon dries, 
BceOTiipiished the woik of his father Sweyu m displacing the lo-iiig from one-third to otie-hajf of its we,ig;,lit, Md lOaving 
PbStertty of Egbert from the sovereignty of England, lie pamitelnme of the usutd appoaraWo. By tb»<(6iitiv@S' of 
reignedabaut twenty years fA.u. 1017— \.t>. 1086), during South America it is, applied in successive coats to.the »nr- 
whWk iiwiit® tho country was at peaeo. England of all hi* face of day motfel* of bottle* and of animals, and dried 
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«w»r the *taofc6 WaBumicatoe to it a dark 

eolbuft $hlle t|nt <£n$&&0iao is »<»U soft various lino* are 
drawn ujtotoiiwith sdnuM tool, which remain permanently 
Iwprqseisit. When the whole has become dry, the clay is 
crushed and shaken out of the bottles, 

> The elasticity of caoutchouc is its most remarkable pro¬ 
perty I pieces of it may be stretched, after being soaked in 
Warm water, tp seven or eight times their original length, 
Without .Wing torn, or having their contractile power de- 
stroyixi; and bottles of it way, by means of a condensing 
syringe,' ho expanded to many times their original dinicn 
MOP*. If a hotlle bo soaked m well washed sulphuric tether 
nrttd quite soft, it may ho intlated bv menus of the mouth 
till it 1ms become so thin as to be transparent, arid suffi- 
eiently light to 'ascend when filled with hydrogen gas. It 
dried‘ih this state it will not again contract, and thin sheets 
of caitotchotie may be thus finmed. A bottle 1ms been tints 
expanded till it was six feet in diameter 

When exposed to heal anutebone fuses, but on cooling 
retains the consistency of tar. At n higher temperature it 
burns with a white 11 tint and m the countries where it is 
produced is made into torches, which emit much smoke and 
ttn offensive odour. When it is dislitlcd and the vupotii 
condensed, it.yit tils an amber-coloured fluid, which on being 
Bgtuti distilled becomes colon!less: tins thud lias obtained 
the name of caoutchoncmc. It is exlicuielv volatile , it is 
the lightest fluid known, and pioduees the heaviest gas 
known. A small quantity p mred into ;i mil glass vessel 
speedily evaporates and fills llic glass with gas, and as tlio 
gas is very heavy it remains m the glass. On applying n 
light,the surface of the gas lakes (ho and burn grnoualh to 
the bottom of the vessel. Those results id d lillalion aie 
olefiant gits and carlmrctled liydiogcu. Alkali dcstiov 
Sts texture, sulphuric acid dccotnpns s it, amt it is con¬ 
verted by nitric acid into ox.ihc acul. Although insoluble 
ill water, yet, if strips of caoutchouc arc wound spiralic 
vottlid ;i metallic rod,.so that the edges am in contact, and 
then boiled for some hours, the edges will sullen a hlilo and 
adhere, and a tube of caoutchouc wdl he firmed. 

Ill mlhcr caoutchouc muddy dissolves, and on tile evapo¬ 
ration of the leather it rcroums unchanged in nuv of ils pro¬ 
perties. For tins purpose the collier it, washed Uv ugiuihng 
it in a bottle with twice its hulk of water, 
allowed to remain inverted till the tether 
from the water and risen to the suthn e, 
is then allowed to run out, leaving the 
This process is to be repeated three 
about one third of tho original quantity of tin ether Will 

main. Tho caoutchouc is tu he boiled tr ..mipu- 

of hours, and thorn placed with the let! a well closed 
V»*«cl, am: m tho i-urie of a tow days it will tin waive coin 
pletely. 

Tho volatile oils dissolve ea !chou< lint on e 'aporat 
generally leaf it in a glut moil Slate: if. linnet ohol 

be added to its solution tit ml of I he caoulrhonr sepa¬ 

rates in a xenii-lhiid slate, and by expo-tire In tho nil* regains 
its firmness and elasticity. Naphtha or petroleum rectified 
-into a colourless liquid dissolves it, and upon evaporation j 
leaves it' unehanged. 

Ul South America tho natives bun long made water¬ 
proof boots of caoutchouc, and by imbuing doth with tho 
milky j nice of th« l'.hve lmve rendered it impervious to 
moiiture. In Europe caoutchouc is also used extensively in 
the manufacture of watci -proof cloth. For tins purpo-e it is 
ukualiy'-dikS^ived in the oil distilled fr m gas-tar, and spread 
upon the tnirfhoe of a piece of the cloth, upon winch u umlar 
piece is' then extended, and jlie Whole passed between a puit 
of rollers. Thus tho fabric, consists of two pieces of cloth 
with a layer of enoutehuuo interposed, amt uniting them to- 

slo moisture 
invalids are 
arc tendered 

btairt fy'kf Mating thorn, 

, tkawAim'- is used in tho inanufiieiuro of braces, ol some 
mgti&^Mtrumcnts, und of many otlwr articles for which 
its «tfeXSttj[renders it adapted. It is also cut hv tnaobuMg 
with gtoiP'ra|||dity into very fine thread, to which JLtfftn 
pf Tenuity is given by ytreloWti* it, as itiif 
Wound ^ghfeipwon bobbins, where it is allowed to remain 
tilt'it3'drintr*4»io,powet is lost. This thread is woven into 
a variety'bfedrtikwioati and,elastic fabrics. 

- iJm; *Sif-vUtra. of Seieiww, toticj Do. N. 

8<> ri.; jffspewtor^. xvh, and other *ols, of do.l 


ami, and form 
tormmuto hi 
called 

ilh America, 
the SE. 
■tii' 27' and 
und t.l’tih' W. long. Its 
about 1 On miles, mid its 
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AStteral Caoutchouc is » ten* sometimes but impro¬ 
perly tt»W. bi depots |ho clastic varieties of petroleum 
CAPAGIlY, tbft same in sense - Con it.nt or volume 
in pure mathematics- In physict H generally sign tics 
power of holding or retaining. Thus we spunk of the. capa¬ 
city of a body for heat, fee, 

CAPE, literally Head, (Co/), French ; Oa/>o,,Ii,jUun ; C’abo,. 
Spanish and Portuguese ; nil from the Latin Caput,), is it 
term used to indicate tho extremity ofn. portion of ihewwst 
which projects beyond the general lute of the shine. On rooky 
and much-imlcmoil counts, as on that of northern Scotland, 
capes arc, oi course, very frequent., while Inw End Myndy 
coasts sometimes otter no cape for 50 ir oven J eg tinies, On 
shores of the hitler description they am comnii'nily formed 
by tho change m the trending o the 
obtuse angles, while mi n c.|%\ run-.ts ti 
acute angles, cm w|ueh account limy 
Points. 

CAPE BRETON, an island of"! 
situated to the E. of Neva S -otiu. id fn 
limit of the Cult of Si. I.uwrc helwi 

'17' l' N. hit,, and between 53' 
greatest length from N. to S. 
greatest breadth 35. Tim sha, d tho island is something 
like an irregular triangle, the apex of which form the north¬ 
ern and nuirnno'.t part of the island, Its are > exclusive 
of the great suit wa unit S.ttOO.OOU uetvs more than 

one-half of v hiefi h sup 1 In he tit for cult nation. 

Cape Bieh.n i ■ d ill tin* mainland of Nova Scotia 

by the Gut of Can ' ml Si Gem But : the f rnu-r is a 
channel 2i mil's long and varying fun le to one- 

■uid-a-half in width. St. George’s Bay is at the N. extre¬ 
mity of this ehauuel. North Point is them! 73 nob from 
Cii|io Anguille, the S.W. extremity of brewlomullam 

The island of Breton contains mueh high land, winch 
appears in the, form of several ridges ol lulls, particularly in 
the N. patt, and on the E. and N IV. di-ire-ts mar the 
o.oast. Cap * Knfume, on tho N.E, coast, in lat. -lti 1 40', is 
1900 foot uhovo the level of the tea. 

'The E. and S. coasts are well provid 
Saint Anns Hay, on the, K., lend-thru’ 
to u sate and capacious harbour of tin* sal 
ships sm ider.vhle hurl,hen may .un-h ir. 
to th of Saint Ann s Bay, is an i 

and 4 u long : which then aep.ir tes 
arms, one of which mils to tin- S.IV , th- 
at tii hoi bun of the hitter ot these ai 
the the town of Sidney, tie 


ith harhyura, 
arrow pass 
@, to .vhich 
| Ha hour, 
miles wide, 
into tw nnt'mvv 
* other to the S.: 

' miles tuun 
>1 of the island. 


ll h. 


I'll!. il-is safe and spurious 

but with tlicicut depth of watv 
South of Sidney harbour mo Lumen, IVmrih: 
and Muf hays,which lift is the oiiiVt, .-I Mire 
Hows into ll iron.) the W. On the S.V. coiipl :\i 
Ilurhnur. Oaharus Bay, Portland Cove', I'm i 
anil St. E-pr.t Mnrbnii St,. Ret 
anti 111 L"iiox channel leading In ll 



al its mouth, 
ip. In ent"r, 
n. Mtlrgain, 
river, which 
LoUixbtmrg 
-1 II u hour, 
Bav is on Cue S, coast, 
e (i ill of Cllluto. . /Tho 
only harbour on the IV. poa-t which will t trading wa- 
scls is Port Ho id, situated at, the N K. p.iiut of Si. Gftm'gfe'S . 
Bav : thus harhiuu w eapi i ion-, and e. iupTe'i !\ Hlityfettol. 
The mo t rennukable iiliy-o-ai leatiocol the island'is-.tlto 
Bras •!’Or, an inland son, which ic.'iipios portion of 

its surface, und nemly divides it into t i-laiids, The 
eill ranee to tiiis Ini-mis hi twoeiial inn by tho island, 

of Bouhinlvie, vvlneh lies hut m on Si An atllf Sydney 
haihours on the K. eou-t. TheN.'ham is called the 

Great Entrance, and the channel nn th . sale of iha 

island the Little Entrances the la-.t is .)>. leable fur 
ships, having a sunken bar at the mouth, is reldom 

used even by boats. Boulardrio t laud is 20 miles long and 
its greatest breadth is 2 miles Within this'.•lend i the 
Little Bras d Or, n passage to the IV. of winch lends to 
Bedeque Bay und W'hyeocomagli Basin, wlii* h are tngedier 
15 miles long. Aunt her narrow p-v-ooz/ at tile S. evtn'ino 
of the Lillie Bras d Or conducts to the large hn«m. which 
uontainfl numerous small islunds, and branches nut into 
numerous arras or inlets. The most southern of these arms 
terminates at the isthmus of St. Peter, a neck ot laud o«]F 
BOO yard** amiss, which separates tho water nt Bras a Of 
from th« Atlantic, at the Bay o( St. Peter m Lenox Obnurtn, 
The Bras d'Or receives the w nieru ot several riyors* tub 
principal of which arc the Bcdequo and tho WagaWt* 
on the N:., and the Dennys on the W. From the i 
m.QtnH Entrance to the S.W.exireaaty S«, 
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fttfetmia thi* inland, b9'siR 1 |*.54,aj>kslonjf, »ad its, widilj 
from E. to W. ut.tha broadest ptvift is 20 miles. The dept h 
of viator varies front 70 to 360 feet, and in every part it is 
safely^ .tjavigable, great commercial advantages to 

the island ,r .hy idfording’ ’watcr-o()mtiitiiiioftl,ipin which enables j 
tlw farm fit* of every district to dispense with a burdeusomo 
land-earriage&r their produce. 

' The island contains several fresh-water lakes. Ill tho 
.N-W. division is .l ake M.ngucrite, 40 miles in eircumfor- 
,encp, the outlet of winch is by a river of the same name 
15 miles long, which falls into the sea opposite Jiftst Cape, j 
or Prmce Edward - # Island. Grand Luke, and Mire river j 
or lake, are m the S. division ; the latter receives the wains | 
of Salmon river, which Hows front the W. There tire like¬ 
wise many small streams on different parts of the coast winch ! 
are not navigable. j 

The climate of Capa Breton is not so regular, hut neither I 
is it so rigorous as that of the neighbouring continent. The 
frost does not usually set in long before Christinas; and , 
instead of lasting without intermission mini the end of; 
April, as on the mainland, there arc frequent intervals of 
.warmer weather, sometimes for it fortnight together, before ! 
tha frost returns. Very intense cold is, however occasionally ; 
experienced, and it is not uncommon to see Fahrenheit's! 
thermometer at 20 degrees below zero. Tim summer months ; 
are dry and warm on the eastern coast, hut on the western ; 
coast there is more moisture. The mean summer heat is 
60 J Fahr. in the shade. The spring, as in most cold cvirntrics. 
is short, nml vegetation is exceedingly tapid JMnninig and 
sowing urt; done in May, fruits iip< n in dub, and the mu¬ 
test is got in in August and September. 

Mica slate, clay slate, sienite, and primitive hap, arc 
found in all parts of the island. Transition limestone, givy- 
vvaeke, gypsnm, and coal, arc very generally distributed. 
The coal-fluids ary of great extent in the S.K. division. 
Neither the extent of the coal-fields nor the quality nt (he 
coal has been ascertained to the north ol Bras d Or. Coal 
is known to exist in the west pin t of the island ; and il has 
been calculated that the available teams of coal in different 
parts occupy an area of 121) square tmles. That which luis 
been worked is of good quality. If-.tensive works are m>w 
carried on at Sydney and at Lmgaii, whore the seams vary 
in thickness from 3 to 11 foot: upwards ol' do.UOU tons were 
raised in 1832, more than halfof which quantity was ex pm ted 
to the United States. Granite prevails among the primitive 
locks S. E. of the Bras d'Or. Gypsum is found in great abun¬ 
dance in many parts, and particularly on the shores of the 
Bras d’Or. There is a high cliff of gypsum on the island of 
Boulnrrlrio, which is carried off on board large vessels that 
convey it to the United .States ; great quantities are likewise 
shipped every year from Bedoque and bVlneoeoniagli hays, 
and from Plaster Cove on tho Gut. of Canso. There are 
salt springs at Bodeque, nt Whycoooimigh, at Wagamat- 
cook, and in some othei pans on the Bras d Or: the brine 
produces from II) to J2 per tent, of salt. Iron ore is found 
abundantly ass', ,.lod with the coal about Sydney. Lmgon, 
and in -other places. Some of the ore will, U is sit ul, yield 
60 per cent of tho metal. 

The pr neipal vegetable productions of Cape Breton are 
timber, t.w common cereal glams, including maize, and po¬ 
tatoes, ibe timber is of the same kind as is found in tho 
N. pm:- of tile luainland oi' N. America—the pme. birch, 
oak, spruce, hemlock, beech, ash, maple, and elm. t (Hi¬ 
ts dot able shipments of timber arc made ycaily to the United 
Kingdom, chiefly from the neighlioiirhood of Bodeque Bay 
and Why eocomagh basin The produce of go ain, tee., iti the 
year 1627, the latest ol which any correct official return has 
been made, was as follows;—20,651 busludsul wheat; 31,637 
bushels of other grain ; 408.'->07 bushels of potatoes; 15,159 
tons of hay. The number of acres m crop m that year was 
35,677. In the same return the number of stock is thus 
given — 1123 horses ; 16,42 t horned cattle ; 23,644 sheep ; 
tynd 8785 swino. A return professing to give these particu¬ 
lars is made every year by the of brers in the colony to the 
horfte government, hut the same figures have been given 
year after year for several years pari, w ilhout any explanation. 

Thu.population of the island, aeo rding to a census taken 
in f 827,Amounted to 9435 males, and 92fi5 females, together 
18,700 souls. Tho number of births in the same year was 
GS3, of, marriages 128, and of deaths 210. It would appear 
that Ms enumeration must have been incorrect, or that the 
ktism must have very greatly increased since 1827. 
~tc.ini return of 4834 states the number of oiliest".-- and 



. the 
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men enrolled i» tbedsA l; ._ ..... 
sons; and presuming; that; over#’! . , 

file age# <jf TSand 60 was inclffde^-Iti-: wl 
totjtl population represented by ' 
to at least. 26,000 atjuls. 

The coasts and harbours swarm withftih. -Those most 
commonly taken are salmon,'cod, busings, tnadkOrch,'shad, 
halibut, sturgeon, alewives, soles, plaice, baddpeks,; arid 
smelts. Iu the lakes and livers, perch. Ifwftt brekouajid 
eels arc abundant. A considerable number-of the inhabit¬ 
ants are engaged in the fishery, the produce of which forms 
Vine-I bird of the value of tho total exports from the ttditwll’p 

Tho iiisi settlement was made on this island in 1712 by 
the French, who gave to it the tmtoe of Jilc Royal a. In 
1720 they constructed Die fortification# oT'Loutsbourg, on 
the S.K. coast. In 1745 the island was taken by a body of 
British troops from Now England, shine which tune at has 
continued in the possession of this-country. At the lime of 
the capture the works of Louisbourg were destroyed hy Order 
of the English government, and the settlement at that Spot 
has since been altogether deserted. The town of Sydney, now 
Dm capital oi' tin? island, is situated, as before described, at 
the hoi tom of a deep inlet on the E. coast. It was founded 
in 182.!, but its growth has not been considerable; the latest 
accounts il,'ser.be it as loutaining not more than 70 house#, 
and n population of 500 souls. The town is laid out with 
regularity, and the houses are noisily built, each having a 
garden attached to it. The court# of law aro hold in Sy d¬ 
ney. where also the different government-oflirer.s have their 
residences. The other settlements hitherto made on Breton 
Island are situated either on the sea-enast, or on the margin 
of the Bias d’Or: the interior may be considered as unoccu¬ 
pied. Most of the smaller settlements on the coast have 
been made by fishermen ; many ol these are the descend¬ 
ants ol the Acadian#, or original French settler# from Nova 
Scutu. The European inhabitants, who occupy themselves 
m agriculture and m the timber trade, are principally 
emigrant# from Scotland and Ireland : some few inhabitants 
are the descendants of American loyalists. 

The island, which is considered ns u county of Nova 
Scotia, and is included within its golem me lit, i» politically 
divided into three districts—S„ N.W., and N.TE., without 
nnv respect having been paid to its natural divisions. Tho 
N.W. distiict i# sub-divided into four, and the N.E, into 
three townships. The S. district, which is ntrtoh smaller 
than tin; others, is not sub-divided. The island sends two 
representatives to the Nova Scotia Homo of A#-ornbly. 

Tho greater number of the inhabitants, including most, of 
the Scotch who came from the Highlands, arc of the Homan 
Catholic religion- There are a lew Presbyterians, and some 
members of (lie church of England, who arc under the spi¬ 
ritual earn of tho bishop of Nova Scotia. 

A lev, Indians, about 300 ill number, still remain in tha 
island Their principal employments arc bunting and fish- 
mu. In' tracts of laud have bean reserved for them, upon 
whn.L they grow maize and potatoes. They are quiet and 
mi fteosive, generally remain stationary at their settlements 
dining the winter, but wander along tho shores at the re¬ 
turn of warmer weal her. 

I i mil provision is made for the support of the poor. The 
rato levied upon the inhabitants for this purpose in 1834 
amounted to 1637. 16.v. In the same year a further assess¬ 
ment of 4977. was made in order to defray county charges 
for the support of tho police and for local improvements. 

The tutu I imports of the colony in 1832 ambtintod,'accord¬ 
ing to the custom-house valuation, to J 8,0794*limits ex¬ 
ports to 31,8917. About one-tilth of the imporbt consisted 
of corn and flour from tho United States in return for coals. 
The remaining imports were of produce from tho West India 
colonies in return for flub, and of British ntamtfbcfj^ms ill 
return for timber, JBk, • 'gp^v'A ; 

Ship-building is carried on to sbuBlexteut a^^il'ibr eo. 
Initial purposes os for sale in England. AstMMtrirai 50 
ships and brig#, besides schooners and BraaUcr^wiwtk have 
been launched in ono year. The number oiWfejgartered 
vessels belonging to Cane Breton iu 1828 w#s 340, rarying- 
in burthen from 30 to 200 tons. - 

Accounts are kept at the custom-house arid the .different 
government office# in uterling money, but in tlie cummeroial 
transactions of the inhabitants Halifax:. ttoMiltey i* u#ed, 
too/, of which is equal to 907, etcriing. The only gold coin* 
current are the, doubloon., and ,it# parts. 
passe# for 1 6 dollars, or 47. eurreac'y. The wim coins ate - 



dollftfi currency) andj*it8 parts, 

ami English e-rowns«K|lf-ciT>wn», and shillings, which bear 
> ptejfcrsigtfil^Talue.'"• ''Part of 'the circulation of the colifny 
coiwmsklfroles issued under the authority of the provincial 
parliament. V , : " 

(MaOgregor's British America* "Btjuchetto's British Do - 
Minions in Noi'th America; Government Statistical Tables, 
3. supp.) 

CAPE CO£>." [Massachusetts,] 

‘ CAPE FEAR. [CABonmA, North.] 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, one of the most southern 
points of Africa, was discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, tire 
Portuguese navigator, in 1493, Diaz, after exploring the 
Atlantic coast of Africa as far as Cope das Volins, 129' S. lat., 
was driven out Vi tn sea by a storm, and the next land he saw 
was Algon Bay. Ho bad thus doubled the ft, extremity 
of Afrjca without knowing it. On his way back be saw the 
eapu, since called the Cape of Good Hope, to which he gave 
thouitne of Cabo Xormcntoso, or Cape of Sturms. On his re¬ 
turn homo the king of Portugal gave it the name of Cape of 
Good Hope, as an omen that the Portuguese had now a fair 
prospect of reaching India, the great object of their mari¬ 
time expeditions. Vasco do Gam e doubled it in November, 
1497, on Ins way to the Indian seas, and from that, time the 
Portuguese considered it as the ft. extremity of Africa. 
But Africa docs not terminate in a point; it presents to the 
S. Ocean a broad line of coast running 14. and W., from IsC 
23' K.s Ibo longitude of the Capo of Good Hope, to about 
29°, which is the longitude of Algoa Bay. This coast is in¬ 
dented by several bays and forms several promontories, of 
which tho Cape of Good llopo is the most westward, liul 
Cape Agulhas, 20° to' E. long., advances furthest to the N., 
being iu 34' IP S. lat. The Cape of Good Hope is m 34 J 
22 '. 

Tim Capo of Good Hope is the S. extremity of a narrow 
peninsula about 30 miles long, formed l>v False Bay on the 
15., Table Buy on tho N., and the Atlantic on the W. Capo 
Town is on Table Bay on the N. coast of this peninsula, 
and Simon's Town is on False Bay. This peninsula was 
the original boundary of the settlement winch the Dutch 
made hero about the middle of the seventeenth centurv, but 
they soon extended themselves beyond tho isthmus which 
joins it to the African continent. Tho lloth uin-tx, tin* 
natives of this pa l of Africa, a mild and umft’cn»ivc race, 
were easily though gradually subdued be the Dutch, tvho eu- 
crcmciiod stop bv slop upon their country, reducing them to 
the condition of studs, or driving aivav before them the more 
stubborn tribes. This process continued lbr m ira than a 
Century, until at lust the Dutch oernpio,! the whole unnilry 
its far as the great ridge railed Nieuvvwld Bergen and 
Sneeuwborgon, abnit 32~' ft. lat., which ruin 15. and dV., 
nearly parallel to the >H, coast, and divides the walerr that 
run to the S. from those winch How N. min tho Orange 
River. [Bf.tchov.vna.] Tins ridge, tho higher summits 
of Which are about 90(10 feet above the sen, and are covered i 
with Snow the greater part of tlio year, forms the natural 1 
boundary of the Capo colony, although the political bmm- | 
dary stretches considerably farther, the back settlers having 
extended beyond it on several points through the districts 
called by tlie Dutch Onder Rogge.vcld. Agtor Rogge veld, 
and Middle Roggevuld. North of the limits of the colony, 
ut«l between it and the Orange River, am the wan¬ 
dering Bosyeamuns, the Griguas. or bastard Hottentots, a 
mixed race, who have attained through the missionaries a 
covsiderjlhl^ Aegrce of civilization, und the Koranna Hot¬ 
tentot »,g;^Ojfittter are one of tho few Hottentot tribes that 
have retained their independence. ‘ Tiu.y wear the old 
sheep-skin dress, and preserve tho original customs of their 
nation, which were described by Kolben a hundred years 
ago, -IjtlRwhich tho Hottentots in the colony have lung" sp nr" 
abandoned and forgo MMj, They live in kraals; their huts 
are eulttlructed of ma|P«truteliod over a frame of sticks in 
tho ,abiaj>o'*f a bee-hive, and ara easily removed on their 
paelv-<> 3 UJt|vas they migrate from place to place. Their huts 
at* va&Jptfy, Mtd swarm with vermin. They are alto¬ 
gether n?j» very low state both of mental and physical re • 
flnethent, ttttioh lower than the Cttffrcs. They arc hpvre'ftfr 1 
a good-nathTpd, and, on the whole, a good-looking Wistjy 
having many I ipf -tkem fine formed heads and prominent 
features, y TSpy load tut ; indolent wandering life, living 
ehietly oh t]bb ; :«»ilk of’their cattle, and seldom roaming far 
from* this btyis of tfc« {ferity apd its tributary branches. 
Their cattle ate smaller than the colonial breed, and ranch 


resemble those of the Betohouam and Caffre tribes, Soyho 
of their Israats possess also goats and sheep,’ (Thompson s 
Triivels and Adventures in South Jfnca.y 
To the N.W., along tho Atlantis coast, the coloaihl terri¬ 
tory extend* aa far N. as 29’ 40' S, lat. The* Nienwvcld 
range makes a bend towards the N. at about 2D R, long., 
where it assumes tho numb of Roggevetd Bergen, and 
runs parallel to tho Atlantic coast, leaving a broad belt 
of lower terraces and valleys between it and the sen. Those 
form t,lm vaiious districts called Roggcveld Karroo, and 
Lower BukUevcld and Cold Bokkeveld, which are watered 
by thu Obpbant's River and ils affluents. This part of 
the country is cluetiy pasture-land. Tiio Olipliant's River 
enters the Atlantic at about 31“ 40'S. lat. At the NAV. 
extremity of the colony is the mission of Kamiesbehr, 
and beyond it is the territory of the Kittle Nani aqua Hot- 
tentots, who Jive, between Ksnmesbcrg and the Orkngs 
River. Thu uiisMimary settlement of Pella is in Kittle 
Namuqnahind. Beyond tho Orange River are the Great 
Naimiquas, wlm are said to extend 200 miles to tho N , 
Inwards t!ie country of tho Damara. Oaflroa. The Natin- 
qiuis resemble the Knrannas m then- habits and mode of 
life. Great Nnmaqitnlaiwl is waturod, or rattier drained, by 
a stream called liy Vuillant tin; Fish River, raid erroneously 
described in his and Run-hell's map d*Tailing into tho sew 
to thu N. of Angra Poquenu. Tliia river Hows smith- 
wards into the Gai top, which it joins about ,10 miles above 
the sea. (Thompson and the Rev. Joint Campbell have 
given some account of the Nannupnis.) 

The principal part of tho colonial territory stretches to 
the eastward of Cape Town, and as far as the Cadre frontier, 
which was until lately fixed at the Keiskaimna River, a 
little beyond the Great Fisii River, about 27 ° K. long. Iu 
consequence of the last CaflYe war (183a) the eastern 
boundary is now fixed at. the Great Key River, which 
runs in nil oblique direction betaeen 28’and 29” E. long , 
giving thereby to the colony a length of about 10' of 
long., upon tin average breadth of 2 “ of lot. The whole 
colony is a land of terraces, rising one above the other 
from the coast, divided by almost parallel ridges, and in¬ 
tersected by numerous ravine.; or bids of torrents, which 
contain little or no water during the summer months. The 
want of perennial springs, and the consequent dryness 
of the soil and scarcity of water fur cattle, constitute thu 
piineipdl deficiencies of the colony. The rivers are too 

■vlire heir current too rapid for the purposes of navi- 

tarly two-thirds of thu land is destitute ofvegc- 
lg the greater part of the year. The upper ter- 
rac stretches at the foot of the Nietivvveld .Bergen 

for llrnrlv iOt) index m Imgth E. and \V„ and between fill 
and ii u in breadth N. and S., is culled the Great Karroo, 
and is one of' be most barren and diwohite p;-tx imaginable. 
Owing to its elevation, which n ;umo fret and upwards, it is 
bleak and .-old in winter. 'The s<ul is a sand mixed wffh 
clay utaifoe.g particles of iron, which gives 4 a yellowish 
coin ; all sod of a similar colour ill oilier paifs id' the co¬ 
lony i by the name of Karroo ground. Tlic tlCW. 

It.ioinent of Boaulnji is m the N.pait of the Great Karroo, 
in a valley at the loot ot tho Kiel!.weld Bergen. To the B: 
of tile Great Karroois the settlcuieul o) Gmaf Reynet, lit 
the font of the Snow Mountains. Gnuif Reynet is wonder¬ 
fully improved of lute years; it is now a handsome village 
of .Hit) houses, almost all of winch aie neat mid eommodfotts 
brick buildings, and some of them even elegant. The 
streets ate wide, laid out at right angles, and plan led with 
rows of lemon and orange trees. Each house lias a largo 
allotment of ground la bind it, in some instances of several 
acres, which is laid out in orchards, gardens, and vineyards. 
These M-o all watered by a canal from (he Sunday River, 
which branches out. into t number of small channels, ami 
each inhabitant receives his duo portion at a regular hour. 
The population of Qraaf Reynet, of all colours, amounts to 
about 1800. Thu town is built in a sort of basin, alnc'St 
encircled by the deep channel of the Sunday River wlprli 
flows down to Algoa Bay, and is closely environed by an am¬ 
phitheatre of steep rugged mountains. Formerly a con¬ 
siderable tntdo was carried on between this phe ncl Gape 
Town by means of bullock waggons- Inch crossed' the 
Great Karroo desert in tho winter or -pring, and returned' 
before tha Summer heats had destroyed t.J}e vegetation and 
dried np the springs and rivers. By this road tbqj yCajin 
butellers still procure a large proportion of thif. S^Otyretyid 
eattki Which sfe wanted for the iw of Cape 
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shipping In Table Bay. But of lute years most of the mer¬ 
chandise required by Graaf fttn net, which is a sort of em¬ 
porium for a iars^e external' eoimtiy, ts brought by coasters 
to Aly:oa Buy and forwarded tn waggons from that, port, 
Tl)i$ rodueeft the land carriage to ab-»ut one-third of tlio dis^ 
tauee through the Karroo. Gn»»f Ke)m*t owes lmioli of its 
prosperity and erobelli^huiv'iit to Captain Sto'-kenslrom, u 
milixe ruUi»i«t ( t»nd th«* l.iiiddnwt or tnagislrafe of the district, 
which, though far tSit- mo' t cxU'umw and tin* wildest in 
South A ft mm, i*» one of the lu>t aihmnistt-rotl. Ho ha*- <•.■>■* 
taldi'-hod ,ut Aai'i< ulluial So« i u*«.y to promote emulation and 
Ktiropean im|troxej»ieui-» anteug Ins country men. Tlieie is 
atGiiwf Key net an Euglbh t<*«<*hcr to teach the English 
language and ihe (lassie-*; and also n d.»\ ‘o ho;>l for female* 
Captain Stoekcnsfrom placed hi- own libra’”, in one nf the 
school-rooms tbi public u.o, 7VvffvA. 1S77 ) 

To flic l'b nfGnuid Reuu»t is the uil.ujr « ’< iador h, hi the 
Uew district of Somers'*!, on the (licit i -h River, e 
includes the border teintor\ on lie; C.dfre ronlicr w*il 
fiow Scotch locutions or sold' im*nls It v a good gn 
Country. Tin* (rhuttuqtiA H-iticntuK, o! wiiom \ e it 
speaks, lived m thU neighbi.'i’bnia!. "Mu lube is now ex¬ 
tinct. Lower down tovvanlstlir co.i 4. nod elwecn tie* Kish 
River and AlgoaBov, L frsuiuim's Tmoi, u ‘ 

and the Drowsily or capital oflhc Alham dtslvit t, with alum! 
2 r >M) inl.ahitums chiefly [Ai »an\.J Gr 

Town is the clnof pUct* <» the E. part nf t!ie colonv,< >d ins 
heud-quuiters i».' the nulstun on tho CaHVn frnunei Rh 
thnrsl L a noth \ settlcineot i*"ar the n.ctith of th* K 
River. Port Elizabeth in Alg'M Bay is the sliippi, g and 
landing-place for the E. putt oi lie* erdorn, hut is fin from 
su ! b. Inland to the W. of Alsou Huy a long ridge, lomnii 
by tho general name of Zwti't iJopjcii.i't Black Mountain*... 
which in want* places rises HMMI feet hI»owj Min mm, ni 
parallel lo the coast, foiunng tin* S. bound,in ot the urea 
Karroo plain. Betr.een U end tlu’ coast are seu'ral ter* 
rices, otuf below tin* other, d«vvji to tin sc j i ‘bore. The-*; 
nro known by ibo i aim* of L»ngi nkioof, Raulvcnskk'of, 
ice. In this part nf tin* enuiitu, between I)-, butii* 

and the Chiuntz the sub's oj the r 1 . 

covered with inrne>t;c* iorc-ts, a thing vr, m ilv 

re?t of the colony, \\ln< h h von *lly with "t w.i’id. 
Those forests suppl, not only (\ipi* T»n'n, but also a great, 
pmtof the inland di-tred**, witij linduT ft.r lunlduu and 
other purpose’s. It i- MjoJjM :i Li* in i:' 1 ' lie 

mouth of the Kitysun, foi t'q.oTmMi 'fl 
a fine nutmul h.uhiur, m whii h i! is »■; 
large ships might he at am her ‘•cme [‘mm all winds. Inn 
the entmive is murowand r.dhri fntijvvais. r \ he want o 
go id harbours is a gi'*a1 <li •< k i;|mii the cohuiy. V»\ n 
the n.iunlz mcr is the <h <»! '/v.olh-ndani, t! e mil o; 
\vlinli is well lithd lot tin iivat'mi of cam. ’jhoiv.n 
that fall in I ho season ot it utn aloiur the matitimc dis 
tnot render r,lig.itmn li-'-t '.aiy lit the jmic.v of .ign 

cult ore than d. i 1 - to the m aid nfibo Zw ir‘ Nb untniu- 
which mterecpi i retro-h ng - imwer* hroup 1 ' be S.E 

wmd, Tilt* mcr, which fulls into tin I l‘ort 

Beaufort, am »s nrnigahle for vessels of 200 tmis. allonL 
great ?id\r enp n to tin* tuidc of llii*- distiii i. A., ml, Juev- 
evet, lli»* ioiuion <ff «s»is» is mostly hnoted to thr more 
WCsime , ‘Jape disliict.tbe produce of winch < oc.jl’.-, chiefly 
by bum ■ . (.':\pe 'Town, or is slopped at St. Helena ha, fn.ju 
the • untiy ;u tint ruoglihic.irlio id. The di-,met ot Stcilen- 
b"Si o, no media tel v K oj‘ the ( di (> m I, along the m., its of 
the cham id I It, t mmols' Hod md nnmntain?-, .u.d with in ailis- 


consumption, and their hon»W apppar to he weft stocked 
with provisions. Hospitality to strangers is general. Their 
harsh treatment Of the poor Hottentots, and the dOods of 
violence perpetrated against the Bosjeumans near the fron¬ 
tiers. exhibit ihe worst parts of their character, though the 
shooting of the Bosjcsmans, it ought to be observed, is oiten 
done by them in soH'-ileibnce. 

Tiie wild animals of the colony arc, ibe lion, leopard, 
hynniu, rhinoceros, the woit, and jackal. They, however, as 
well as (he elephant, have much decreased in number, 
having retreated before the advancing steps of civilised 
man. In the more secluded parts of the Interior spring? 
bucks me numerous, as well as ostriches; qiiupgtti 1 ana 
gin, tfi's arc also [bund. The black caglo of. the Cape, and 
Iti logo vulture or condor, are seen in the rtioimtaitts, 
( I liiensti'in, Thompson, and the Rov, J. Campbell.) 

'ii/istirx.— The population of the different districts of 
t! :<,lony in IS.1I was as follows : — 
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Sluvcrv was abolished m the Cape colony by the act, winch 
c.une into operation on August 1 st, IHJ 4 . 

According to the official returns the number of birth* in 
1k,U was at 1 ' I, or J in ::tl of the population ; of marriages, 
Kill, or l m fsS; of deaths, 2U5H, or 1 m 74. This rate of 
: nmrtiiliu is so much more favourable than m other noun- 
l tries that it is not possible lo give full cicdit to the state- 
! incur. Tin* colony has received annual accessions to its 
; numbers since the year i8‘20. when the English goverti- 
i meat iii si encouraged the settlement of emigrants from the 
| United Kingdom. The number of settlers in the various 
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The numbers of pubhe schools and of children taught 
therein m the several districts in 1S34 were as follows;— r 
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tamo >>1 from hu to iO eo.e I] rim c I.e 'Po'i I 1 , i> till’ pi ineipal 
wine distnc) in the colon\ : the wme films I'.'gili al Hoi- 
tool ol h’ Iluiland and t,■ t ‘■ 11if Oueu • i Sleileiibo eh, llany 
hwfik, Tra.sOi.i lull 1 ., I Jr .e‘..t n .K’m, ai.d Ib.e Paail I is Wag- 
gouipulsi'r s Y,.|;ey. The-e pi'.abjee tic c.'iomnn wane 
called (.‘ape Mmleirsi uni R .vtae, 'the lulls of Table 
JHumifam. the farm 111 C ..1-1.111:11 and its msglibouHiood, 
Hout s Bay, and figci ilir , | 1 1 if fi no.- v, mm. Ex- 

chfttvc-nf the Cape .lid Kiel, " tr.cts, ail the rrstof 

tho colony may bt; * 1 r»s|.-!»%vl cut as nearly a grazing 

won try. The iruteh lormer * interior, er Wsjrs, as 

they arc called. l|.i. ■ be.si ilcil a-, mdulcnl, judo, 

and rejuilsito in (heir habits. .., an and o;Iut recent 

**■-“ "Veil-, however give a somewhat m, re favourable account 
CSS, at t The want of mat huts for lluir surplus prislnre, 
* s l|*l?liie»» of tho roads, and ibe unfavourable nature of 
E^y.’tPlitARmMe in tunny parts, may account for their 
They produce all they want for their 


16 * 2 ? 

Thine are also 51 private schools in tho colony, but tho 
great distance at which many of the inhabitants of this 
thinly peopled colony reside Jioqj any sc bool obliges llmso 
who can afford it u> employ private teachers in their fami¬ 
lies. In such casus oilier children whose parents reside in 
the same neighbourhood partake in the instruct)^)' 

I 'The extent of laud in cultivation, disthiguishiifB pasture 
1 from arabh;, and of uncultivated land, as well <y|i(tht> num¬ 
ber and (b script ions of stock, and of various kinds ,nf pro¬ 
duce as stated 111 the r. turns for 1814, are given in tho fot- 
latving t.vlde. Nn general survey of the colony haS been 
made. The estimated number of acres granted to indi¬ 
viduals is about 18 millions, besides tevenll' ‘ loan 1 pfacfei,' 
for which no arrangements os to (juit-retita hove betm niadfe, 
Tho i xtent of land still un gran tod is cotaptfejSt’ttkiro thait 
50 millions of ttcroa, exclusive of the eedai .--teHttory in 
which there are native settlers. ,# -~'i ’■'< * 
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The number of mills ami manufactories uf various kinds 
in the different districts of the colony were returned us 
under in 1K31:— 
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In Caps Town there are also one steam mill, two ili-til- 
lenes, one soap manufactory, and one unn foundry : a cutloiy 
niwiu factory m Zwt'llenduin ; and a rope umiiuiuoioiy m 
Stellenbosch. 


The fisheries form an important branch of itidusti;, in 
tlioso dislviets winch are on the coast. In iv-tt the whale 


fishery piuducud tl.'l black whales and .'id tons of spermaceti 
oil: tint \aiue of tin: whole in m n e!J .f/. Thi-. Li-ukt}- is 
earned on in heals of from two to i-ou-n tons huilhon each. 
About, fid t,urh boat-, die employed in the wluihj and other 
(isheiic - in Table Day alone. Every settlor wh.e-c i.u'in is 
sit it i tml on the mu-cviiM keep,: a linking-bout fur tbo supply 
uf his own ft! only. 

The trade ('.Dried on with the natives in the interior of 
the country Inis not only much nu reused id'late, btlt has 
es-cutuilly allcrvl its eli ir.tUer. The IiH'duiul ul’ trallio on 
lilt- pint of K'ihipculi sollleis was f.iniu.'i'ly made up of 
heads, buttons, and ulliet w.nt.hless article.-, of the like dc- 
- I'i 11 it mil. 1)111 the names how ill e\eliaupe ter their tudu.'i, 
horns, .usd i’wiy, demand blankets, w'uulleii cloths, Won, 
and \arums domcsti'' utensils and tool-, made of that mem). 
Tins trade, win. h loimeilv was id a very Hue)tinting dill- 
i.icier, has li-w Income a. uvular us tiiat earned on be¬ 
tween uuv riuiiiucmjl people, and is continually glowing 
m amtiuUli 

Tne event nf the evteni.il tub- of the colony may bo 
seen turns liispi etloii ot tin Inflow Up; tables, which stall' the 
number and S',linage oi' sbipptijo him neb and outwards 

Irani various pails ol'iho win Id, and Uio money value of the 
aOOils which thei toi.teiu t, in Inii. 
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CAPE+TpWN, the capital of the colony of the Cains of 
0*!$ 5p f S. hit,, and 18° 21' E. lung.,- at $4 

fim'l-ot Tahler.^utitain, pn the shore of Table .Bay, frora 
wiihsh a gentlu elope towards the 

mountain. * 


Cope Town was I,winded by the l.hiteh ill 1 (h'dl, and, to¬ 
gether with tile co'iom, continued in lle'ir possession until 
17'Jj, when i! «ns taken by the English. At the peace of 
Amiens it war restored in the Dutch, but u:i* acftiti taken 
by the English m lkuo, and Inis sineo remained in their 
possession. The town is welt and regularly built. The 
houses, which me for the most part ot n good size, bio nearly 
all uf red brick or stone, and lurn'siied with a verandah ia 
front. The principal streets arc wide uuil dean, and regu¬ 
larly laid out, intersecting each other at right angles, and 
shaded with oaks and elms. 

The castle is on the tight-hand side of the town looking 
towards Table Bay. the anchorage in which it i ouinnuidi. 
This fortress is of consideiaide strength. Its form is pent' 
agonal, and it lias a broad fosso and regular out-wulis. 
Many of I ha public ofiioos of the colony are within its wails, 
which likewise contain hurt ticks capable of holding 100© 
men. Connected wi'h the ettstlo on the E- bv a rampart 
called the sea-title*: is Fuji Kiiokke, on t slid further K. i» 
Craig's Tower and battery, tin the side of Urn towit, 
and surrounding the lull called the J.mns Hump, net Ctm- 
rottne, Amsterdam, and Rogge bst'efies ; and, imsidak 
these, tbs otttranoe to the hay is commanded bf : ft botNifry 
sailed the.HauiiUd. *’ «i. 
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Table Bay is sufficiently capacious to contain a great 
number of ships, but it is exposed to » heavy swell during 
the prevalence of the westerly winds in Juno, July, on'l 
August. At other tunes the nnchorago is tolerably safe. 
When discharging or taking in goods slaps are moored very 
near the jetty or landing place, which is built of wood, and 
is at the E. side of the town. Vessels that touch at the 
port, for water and refreshment-; only anchor farther out, 
and if provided with a chain cable ride at single anchor with 
80 or 00 fathoms of cable, to counteract the effects of tin* 
swell. If provided only with jupo rabies it is necessary to 
ride with a bower-nm-hoi and a hedge, and to have another 
bower-anchor always in readiness to let go. 

(hi pc Town contains four Protestant rhim-hc.-t and a 
Roman Catholic chapel. Of the firmer, St. George's 
church, in with h the English episcopal form of wordiip is 
eclobralcd, is capable of containing 11(11) persons The 
Dutch Calvinistic church will bold lt-00, and the Lutheran 
church MOU persons. The Presbvtenan ferns of woidnp, 
according to the church of Scotland, i„ pei formed m Si. 
Andrew's church. The mim-tens: of all these places of 
public worship are suppuili’d by t h<- colon nil g-ncrlimeiil. 

The supreme court of jt:<1 is-<- for t'apc colony is held 
within Urn town under the presidency ol a chief justice and 
tivo puisne judges; there are besides a magistrates' court 
and a police otlice, having a judge and supci'intendont mul 
a deputy. 

The plain who h surrounds Tabic Mountain is enmjiosod 
of blue Hchistu*,. hiremipted by masses of blue flinty lack, 
and resting upon a tenacious clay impregnated with iron; 
the colour of tins cltij varies from pale yellow to deep red, 
mid abounds with brown foliated mien, interspersed with 
blocks of granite. Hiving from the base of Table Mountain 
are beds of vertical schMu.-.; over these are veins of gra¬ 
nite, varying in thickness from less than an inch to six feet. 
After ascending 5tty feet the mountain appears to bo nearly 
a solid in a ss of grutule, characterised by large crystals of 
L-lspai, and containing, besides quartz and mica, oci-asnnal 
masses of hornblende, After ascending ‘Hid feel higher the 
granite, ceases, and is Minwounied by thm homon'iil rti-ntu 
of red (vundsloue, which Ionium m cemtniue; tin - near .UK) 
foci, atiil is then succeeded by u more indur.iU-d sandstone, 
quite while, and containing imbedded in it pieces of quartz 
iron) the size of a pea to that ol an apple; this formation 
roiuitmos to the summit of the mountain, winch is Tin? 
feel above the leu-1 of the to a. 

An observatory bus been established at Cape Town under 
the control of the lords of the Admiralty. Its situation is 
to the N. of the town, about two utiles from it, ami rather 
more th in a mile from the sea-shore, 

CAPE HORN, which is considered the southern cxlie- 
mity of America, is nut. a part of the continent, but is the 
most southern point of a small island which belongs to the 
extensive group comiuonlv called 7Vmi <Ui J'tftgt). It is 
situut id abont 50° S. 1st. and (17 u ltd W. long., and consists of 
a high precipitous M Hi lock, which is conspteuon , above all 
the neighbouring land, utteily destitute of vegetation, and 
running far out ,nlo the sea. The strong \V. gales which 
blow in the neighbourhood of tins cape render it difficult to 
be dunblod is : , the cast. A century lias not yet. ckip.-vd 
since the .-q aovj under Lord Alison was parti) destroyed 
in the ml, - ,.t, and the Spanish fleet under lhz.irro was en¬ 
tirely bis! m doubling Capo Horn. But the improvements 
in >u'i'*viun have stripped fins cape of its trains, and the 
passage may be i (1 t-ie.l v\itli comparative case and cer¬ 
tainty. (tale-; fiom the west Mow during the summer (Oc¬ 
tober to Apt it) neatly wit'oi/u! interruption, but only near the 
Capo; in t.d''S lal. they are mmo vtuithle Dining the 
winter cast, winds aie mum (ivetn-ut: but at that season the 
navigation is rendered dangnoas by the flouting islands, 
which approach the t’apc, and are found even farther to 
the north. Capt. 13- llall did not turd the east current near 
it' greater than may 1m attributed to the effect of tho west 
gales. tfCapt. Basil Hall.) 

CAPE VERD ISLANDS (Hhas Verde A were so called 
by the Portuguese because the sea to the v.est of them is 
covered’ with Gulf-weed, so to present some resemblance 
to extensive meadow#. This group of islands is nboui .'too 
miles from the western shores of Africa, between 14° 17 ' 
and 17° if>'N. lat., and'between 2d 1 I0'‘a»d 3 >' 1 o' W.long. 
Their shores are commonly low, or of moderate elevation, 
but in the interior the islands often rise to a considerable 
height. They are doubtless of udcutiic origin, and a volcano 


still exists oh tiro Island of Fbgo. The soil is very dry, but 
by no means sterile. The rainy season lasts from J uly to 
November, and is attended with tbunder-stonttil -*ikI thick 
fogs. Sometimes no ruin falls for three or four years toge¬ 
ther, and the consequence is a famine. During the rainy 
seawtube climate is unhealthy. Indian corn and lice are 
the principal objects of agriculture : but all the fruit* of the 
south of Europe and of western Africa grow abundantly, 
especially oranges, cocoa-nuts, and pine-apples. Melons 
conic to great perfection, and also grapes, but the inha¬ 
bitant a mo not permitted to make wine. Sugar and 
eotlDii are grown, but very little is exported. Among the 
domestic anunals the most numerous aro goats and fowls; 
gn.it skins arc the principal article of export, upwards of 
i ,000 being annually shipped. Asses arc also numerous, 
and aro exported to tho West Indies, ' The most remark¬ 
able of the wild animals are monkeys and bisam-cata; 
turtles are found in the neighbouring seas m great nunt- 
boi,. Salt is uindo in most of these islands on the low 
shores, and constitutes one of the principal articles of ex¬ 
port-; it gees to North America. The inhabitants, who ure 
stated to amount to between -10,000 and 60,000, are mostly 
negroes, mixed with some mulattoos, the descendants of 
tin- Portuguese who have settled here. There are very ftuv 
whites. The inhabitants aro Catholic. Christians, and great 
zealots; their general language is the Portuguese. Vessels 
bound for the East Indies stop here for fresh provisions, but 
not so frequi-ntlv now ns formerly. 

This group consists of 14 islands, 0 of which are inha¬ 
bited. Hraneii, Cliaon, Camera, andCliuay, are bare reeks, 
and Him do Sal ha# a sterile soil, but is important fm- tho 
great quantity of suit collected in I he numerous lagunes with 
which its lie.ich is covered, and winch is formed by Solar 
evaporation. The surface of the whole group is calculated 
to be about 1700 square miles. 

S. Jugo, the largest, island, is about 50 miles long, and 
nearly til broad in the widest part: its urea is 770 square 
miles, and population above 12,000 souls. The capital, 
Ribcin Grande, or S. Jago, where tho Portugueiio gover¬ 
nor resides, i-ontuins 500 houses; it is situated at tho 
mouth oi a river which foinia a small harbour, but. it. is not 
much visited. Porto Praia is a good harbour, and is visited 
by tlie vessels bound for India : it c.ontanis 1200 inhabitants. 

S. Nieob), the second island in extent, is 70 miles long; 
but narrow. It lms motel than 5000 inhabitants, who aro 
very industrious, ami make cotton-cloth, stockings, otid tan 
gout-skins. It has a small (own of the siune name. 

The other islands aie Mayo, Togo, Brava or S. Juab, 
Bona Vista, 8. Lucia, ,S. Vincente, and IS. Antonio. 

Then' islands were discovered, in 1 143, by the Portu¬ 
guese under the conduct of Antonio do Nob, a Genoese, in 
the service of Prince Henry, and some years afterwards 
lion were settled. They aie still in the possession of tho 
Portuguese, and under a separate governor. Beside* the 
few nit teles (goat -skins, salt, turtles, fruits, saltpetre, cattle, 
and u-.o-s) which nro sent to Europe, the inhabitants have 
Borne fYiiumeroe with the continent of Africa, where they 
.HI cotton cloth. 

In tlio ,-ea which diviilt this group from Africa, the at- 
ino.-nh for the greatest part of the year, is hazy and 
foggy, e mil v near the continent, so that the vessels sail¬ 

ing south prefer to keep to the west of the islands. The 
mum phenomenon ol a foggy atmosphere is observed far¬ 
ther north, between the (kmarics and tho coast north of 
(hi pc 15-.ij.idm-. 

t'Al’ELl-A. oi < Auriga), a star of the first magnitude, 
in the body of the f -out which Auriga is represented as cur¬ 
rying. [Aunui a.] This is n double star, with a small pros¬ 
per motto o"' 13 in right ascension, — 0 7 '35 in decli¬ 
nation. 

C A PEROAILI iU’APK$KALI„Y,ov CAPMifSADZE, 
the Scotch mum* for the Capereail or wood-grouwi jaijfr# no 
longer holding a place in the British Fauna-, qSNwlilch it 
win? one of the greatest ornaments. 

Pennant refers this bird"«tO tho Coe de Boit ml Fuimn 
Bruyn/it of Bolon, and the Gallo Cedrone of- the, Italians ; 
and it is very probable that 1 'these and other names, v is,, 
Gallo di Moult. Gallo BehtuUco, Gallo Atyestre, tFttfaft 
Negr 1 ', and Fatiam Alfmtre. were applied both to the mu 
perkally and tho btack-coek, according to tkq different, lo¬ 
calities where the ftpeties occurred. [Biacb-Cock,] • J*nrt 
of Belon’s description of hiaX'oc <k Boit -such, to example, 
as the plume ‘st noire etyrituiiNiiit nu-dcasoua du col, ot do 
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i’estonntch, qu'dlc raonstre en osH-o touto ehangoanto,' and 
the tail with the lea thorn • voultees, e’est a dire eourbees en 
are. et largos ^tuar le bout; iivant quelquo petites miidrnres 
blanches,' might apply to tho black-cock, while ‘ the size 
approaching to that of the peaoockyV*-* tho bead not less 
than that of a bustard, with the great massive trenchant 
bettSt;*—are much more applicable to tho cnpovUally, which 
is toff rand Coq de Bruyires of Brinson, tho Coq de B tuyere 
ou Tetnm of Bufibn, Kjacter of the Fauna Sueeiea, Tjuder- 
h\ma of Hasselquist, tlw Tetran AucrJtan of Teniminek, 
Auer Hahn of Frisch, Aucntxtldhuhn of Boehstoin, the 
I'mcrtt'k of the TFood iPavo StfU'esln\) of Gnaldus Cam- 
hretisiK, C<tq/r/ealc<% of Sibbuld, the Cock af (he Mountain 
or (Pood (called by the Venetians (Milo di Montagna) 
of Wilhighby, tho .Cook qf the Hoad or Mountain of 
Ray, (Food or Gr/hit Grown of Pennant, Ceiliog coed of 
the antient British, HrogaUtls sen Tejrtxa Major of Aldro- 
vutul, Tetnm UrngaUtts of Linnceus, and Uiognllus Vul¬ 
garis of Fleming. 

Geographical DisirilHttion .— Temminek says that it is 
numerous in the north of Asia, and m Russia towards Si¬ 
beria; ami that it. is common in Livonia, suilicicmlly abun¬ 
dant in Germany, in Hungary, and in curtain parts of tho 
Archipelagohe adds that it is more rare in France, and 
never found in Holland, j’em riant states that these birds 
are common to Scandinavia, Germany, Franco, Italy, and 
several parts of the Alps. It is added in a note, on the 
authority of Hasselquixt, that the bird was shot in the Fie 
of Milo on a palm-tree, and, ou that of Bekm.tliulitis found 
in Crete; and it is observed that tho Knglislt traiislatoi of 
Hasscknust gives a false name to it, calling it Black Game. 
Mr. Lloyd says that it is to he found in most parts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula; indeed as far to the north us the 
pine-tree flouitshe», which is very near to the NoithCai.i* 
itself. He adds that tho bird is very rare m tin: more south¬ 
ern of the Swedish provinces. 

Thai it was unco frequent in the British islands thorn is 
no doubt, though it is now utterly extinct a» a wild British 
species. Ray says‘Anglia huue lam ulit. In Hibernia, 
mvcniri diertur.’ Pennant writes—‘This s; ; is liunu 
in no other part, of Great Britain than tin. TIi ilil.ind i of 
Scotland. north of Inverness, and is very rare ev n m tliu.-'j 
purls. It is there known by the name el Ciiprrr, Izr, Am r- 
ectlxe, and in the old law books (VrywW/jf—tb '■ last big. 
nifiing ibe horse of the woods—this speei-..,, bei: g, in eom- 
purismi of others of the genus, pre-eminently I irgc.’ lie 
also says—‘In our country I b.no soon one s iceimen, n 
male, Killed in the woods of Mr. Cbisniuic, to th* north el 
limnnos.-. About tho year 1700 a few were U be found j 
about Thomas Town in the county of Tipperary, bur I sus¬ 
pect that tho breed is now extinct in every part of Inland.' 
Graves 0813) suvs—‘Thin species is nearly extinct m 
Great Britain: two instances of its being killed in Scotland 
within these fow years are tho only satisfactory accounts we 
have received of its being recently found m tbe.su Kingdoms. 
Ono was lulled bv a gentleman of flic name of Henderson 
near Fort William about six years ago, and scut to Dundee; 
but ibis vessel that conveyed it to London was detained so 
long on the passage that the bird became so putrid that 
only tho head and legs could he preserved. Tho other spe¬ 
cimen was shot by Captain Stanton near Burrwstunenoss 
two. winters ago; they-were both males. Sonic fow mo 
said to be yet remaining in the pine forests of Scotland, and 
lilso in tkepmountaiuous parts of Ireland.’ Bewick speaks 
of it ns very, rare in Great Britain. In the last edition of 
Montagu (1S33) it is stated that the bud was last seen in 
1700 in the woods of Strath-glass, that it continued in 
Strathspey till 173.'), nnd that recent attempts have been 
made to re-introduce it Irom Norway without success. 
Selby (1827) alludes to its extirpation, and omits the spe- 
oietkif>,J^m r ns (1835) observes^ that it. was formerly abtm- 
mountainous forests of Scotland and Ireland, 
but'ffe&fil is now extirpated.* A living pair came into 
the posseiiion of the Zoological Society of London, but 
thfly 4id not,long survive, the loss of liberty. 

Wo ageoe with Mr, Lloyd that It is a pity more attempt!) 
*re not m*dp(to-re-introduce this noble species, especially m 
Scotland, ,»s>h>feflJity, »»■ he observes, not very dissimilar to 
the south of Sweden-- especially uovy that the pine so much 
abounde tlierei from which ,t*cu when tho ground is covered 
With snow the capeW&ihoa. obtain nearly their whole suste¬ 
nance. - j He adds that it iis trujy* pair unco in a while hate 


boon brought over to this country from Scandinavia, though 
.from, some cause or other, and none more likely than over 
and improper feeding, these have soon perished. The ex¬ 
periment, as he says, should bo made with a greater num¬ 
ber of birds, apd they should be entrusted to a person fully 
conversant with their habits. They are often ihum'-t footed 
in Sweden, and at both TJddchohn and Risater Mr. Lloyd 
know that they wore kept for a long period in amnios fur 
the purpose. These were so perfectly tame us to feed nut 
of tho hand. Their food principally consisted of oats and 
tbejoavos of the Scutch fir ( Pinas sylrexlris). large In (inches 
of which were usually introduced into their cages once or 
more in tho course of tho week; they were atm supplied 
with abundance of native berries when procurable. They 
were amply provided at all limes w ith water and sand ; tho 
hitler of which was of a rather coarse quality. and both were 
changed pretty frequently. The same, author ohsencs that, 
it is a mistake that the capercailie wall net, breed in a state 
of domo.-tication ; anil os vve arc tail without hope that some 
spirited proprietors—and Scotland has many such—may 
follow tho example of the Kail of Fife, and endeavour to re¬ 
store the bird to our Fauna, wo insert live folio mg anec¬ 
dote-; and directions to stimulate mid guide those who rimv 
be nichnud to try their icrtuuc : — 

‘A fow years ago,'unt.es Mr. Lloyd iii his interesting 
Field Sports, ' 1 procured a brae e of tiio-e birds, consisting 
of cock and hen, Ihi a friend of mine. Mr. Thomas Fowll 
Buxton, the member for IV ey mouth, then resident at Cro- 
mer Hull in Norfolk. After a lap.-e of a few months the* 
ben laid six eggs, and from there, in process of time, six 
capclvali vv, ro produced The clucks lived until they luul 
attained to a veiy eoiWHerulltf sire, when, owing to the 
elfects, us it was suppo-cd, of n homing inn, to winch they" 
had been incautiously exposed, the whole of them, together 
with the mother, died. On (his mishap tho old emit, tho 
only Miniver, was turned 1 >- c into the game preserves, 
where ho remained in a thriving enndi ,ou ait a year 

half. At hist ’ met 1 i, though 

this was supposed to ho owing rather to iuciiL-np. th in na¬ 
tural onuses.’ 

• lu furllu r conohuvation of tin that the raporcnli will 
breed when in confinement, we ' the lolliwiMg quola- 
n.ai from Mr. Nilsson’s wink. That gcnlkman’s authority 
was the bluer tlirecto of LTit ; and the lard, alluded to 
were at u forgo in the ; - v.are i f Dulcenrlia : — 

‘Thcv were kept to 'tber during the winter itt a large 
loft, over i. unrii. .eud w .<) led with cun, mid got occasion¬ 
ally ,i change of fresh prtiee !h, pine, and juniper sprigs. 
Early m the spring tft c were U t out into an mciusurc. near 
thn iimisc, protected li a high and close fence, tn which 
vvero sc void Ins and pine-, the e.onmum trees of -he place. 
In this inelosuic they were n -ver disturbed; and during 
the hitting season no one approi .‘bed except the person who 
hud ill the meat, wlm li at that tune consisted of barley, tie- 
siilos fresh sprigs of the kinds before inciiUnm.il. It is an 
indispensable, rule that they shall have full libcily, niul io- 
inain entirely undisturbed, if the liens arc to si! and hatch 
their young. As snou as this had occurred, and tho brood 
were out, they vveic removed to the yard, which,was al -0 
roomy, and so closely fenced that the young ones could 
nut escape through ; and within this fence were hedges 
and a number of hushes planted. Of tho old ones ono 
of tho wings was always clipped, to picvent tlieir flying, 
I have seen several times such broods, both of black game 
and eapereali, eight to twelve young ones belonging to 
each hen. They wore so tame that, like our common henry 
iboy would run forward when corn was thrown to them. 
They should always have a good supply of sand aud fresh 
water.’ 

M. GroiH gives the following directions for touting tho 
young : 

‘The eggs* usually so called, to be found in ant hills ami 
stubble, are to be gathered; Hard boiled eggs are tn bo 
chopped and mixed amongst tine moistened barley ■meal; 
aim pea-haulm and trefoil-grass are to bn given Mem for 
food, and water to drink, which must be placed »t> that, they 
cannot overturn ’th'* .pitcher, for they sutler 'cry much if 
they get wet whoa they ure young. Dry sand aud would 
they never should bo without. IVlien they get larger, and 
cabbage-leaves, strawberries, cranberries, and blueberries 
are to u0 had, they ate fond of such food ; and when, they 
are full gruvvn they eat barley and wheat; and ,m yymtfr 
. , • ■! I 
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they should gfct young shoots of pine and birth-bud*. I 
b*v« seen many people who thought’they treated young 
Ww* well by giving them juniper berries; but they never 
resort to this kind of foot) but in ease of necessity.' 

The following observations of Professor Nilsson show Uqw 
W ell this bird is adapted for the game preserve. 

‘ When the capercalt is roared front the time of being a 
chicken, he frequently becomes as tame as a domestic fowl, 
and may bo safely left by himself. He, however, seldom 
"loses his natural boldness, and, like the turkey-cock, will 
often Uv at and peck people, lie never becomes so tame 
and familiar us the black-cock. Even in his wild state the 
capercalt frequently forgets Ills inherent shyness, and will 
attack people when approaching his place of resort. Mr. 
Ablerberg mentions such an occurrence. During a number 
of jours, an old cape rc ah-cock had been in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting the estate of ViHiitge at Wermdo, who, as olien 
a/i lie hoard the voice of people in the adjoining wood, luid 
the boldness to station himself on the ground, i ml, during 
a continual tlapping of his wings, pecked at the i 'gs.iud feet 
of those that, disturbed his domain.’ 

For the details of the experiment made by I.ad bit, 1 in 
tho )ears Ity.’M, 1K2‘I, IcidO, and ItSLiJ, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Wilson's interesting paper in Juineson's 
Jeurmd' for duly. (bu-i. Suffice it to say thill, after sumo 
fadurcwiMr. Wilson, in August, loll, s at lliacmar lire 
yoting cupercailiet, vtueli had been hatched there, rnd 
wore, with their parents, in g< id health. The roleutcm 
of the Tiiarm was, * as soon as some healthy broods hu.I 
been reared in cimtinemciit, to liberate u lew m the 
oki pine wood* of Brae mar, and thus eventually to stuck 
with the finest of feathered game tbo noblest of Scottish 


difficult to approach him-* many, indeed, and among tb* 
rest Mr. Nilsson, assert that the capercalt can- then 
neither see nor hear: and that he is not awiw$0 the report 
or? Hash of a gun, even if fired immediately tMgtr.tO biro. To 
this assertion I catynnt.agree, for though.it is’.truq that 
the cupefcali lias not been much disturbed previously 
not easily frightened during the last notes, if 
termed, of fits play; should the contrary he tliy ca*e., 
constantly on the watch, and I have reason to kbbwlWhtt 
even at that time, if noise ha made, or that a persouf **££**4 
himself incautiously, ho takes alarm and irothbdiMoJy 
Hies, 

* The play of the capercalt is not loud, and should there ho 
wind stirring in tbo trees at the time, it cannot bo heard at 
un\ considerable distance. Indeed, during the calmest and 
most favourable weather, it ia hot atn|Me at more than two 
or three hundred paces. ' ! .i 

' On hearing the call of the cook, the hens, vvltose cry ia 
Mine degree resembles tha etouk of the raven, or rather, 
perhaps, the sounds Ouch, goclt, gpclt, assemble from all 
parts of the sin rounding forest. Tho male bird now da-, 
seends from the emuienco on which ho was perched to the 
ground. where he and his female friends join company. Tho 
ciipereah does nut play indiscriminately over tho forest, but 
lie has las certain stations (Tjudnrdck, which may perhaps 
bo rendered Ins playing grounds.) These, however, arc 
often of some little extent. IIore, unless very much per- 
fWiilcd, the sung of these bird., muy be heard in tho spring 
(or years together. Tbo capcrcuh does not during bis play 
confute himself to any particular tree, us Mr. Nilsson 
assetu to be tin; ease, flu, on the contrary, it is seldom hei» 
to bo mot w ith exactly on the same spot for two days in suc¬ 


furests.' i 

Food.— Temminek makes it to consist of many sorts of 
berries, tha buds and young shoots of t lie leaves of trees and 
of Alpine shrubs ; ul-o of iinffiets, but rarely of seeds. M r. 
Lloyd says that it feeds principally on the leaves ol the i 
Scotch fir (Tail, and very rarely on those of the spiuco 
iGrun) : also on juniper berries, cranberries, hlucbcmes, j 
and others eoiumon to the northern forests, and occasionally 
in the winter time on the buds of tho lurch &e. The young, 
lie says, are. for the most puit, sustained at first on unis, 
Worms, insects, S-o, 

Jt(’production. —Temminek says that the nest is formed 
in logit herbage and under bushes, and that the hen lays 
from six to sixteen obtuse eggs of a duty white colour, 
marked with yellowish spots, l.ntham states that he is vvoii 
informed that the nest of one found m Scotland was placed 
on a Scotch pme : ' if so.’ saj s Montagu, ‘ il difiors from all 
the. genus, who arc know n to lav then eggs on the bare \ 
ground.' Mr. Lloyd, who had the bust opportunities fur 
usee, Iftiumg the fact. oh i-i'm- that the lien makes Iicj ne-.t 
upon the ground, and lavs from six to livelyo eggs, and (hat 
her )ouug keep with her till luwaids the approach ol win¬ 
ter; but that lime.'.'*, separate from the mother IXuiu the 
hens, 'flic same author de.seiihfes, evidently limn personal 
observation, the or ji'uy of the mute m the breeding sna- 
Hotl, and a- m itself most, interesting, and eovrei cs some 


cession. 

‘ On these leh several capeivah may occasionally he beard 
playing at the same time ; Mr. Orel if, ill Ilia quaint way, ob¬ 
serves, “ it then goes gloiiunsly." But so long us the old 
mule buds are alive they will not, it is said, permit the 
young ones or those of the preceding season to play. Should, 
tlie old birds, however, be killed, the young ones, in the 
course of a day or two, usually open their pipes.. Com¬ 
bats, as it may be supposed, not UUfrequenlly fake place 
on these oc.c.usiuns, though I do nut recollect having heard 
of mure than two of those birds being engaged at the same 
time. 

■ Though altogether contrary to law, it is now that tho 
1 greatest, slaughter is committed among t.lio cnpareali; for 
anv lump of a fellow yvho lue, s,length to draw a trigger 
ina), with a little instruction, manage to knock theta 
down. But a., the plan of shooting these noble birds during 
then- play is .something curious, 1 shall do my best to 
describe it. 

' It being first,aseortaiiieil yvliorc tho lek is situated, which 
u; eomue-.il) known to the peasants and othcis m tho vict¬ 
im.), tin- [i .rrsniun (if so lie may be called) proceeds to tile 
spot, un.l listens in profound silence until lie hears tlie call 
oi the <'ui-h. So lung, however, a,-, the bud only repeats Ids 
eumiiienemg sound, Lie must, if he be at all near to him, re** 
main stationur) ; but the instant the capercalt cornea to the 


errors whir .: us gone abroad on the subject, we make no wind-up, tlvi gulp, tic., dun tig which, us I have said, his 
apology le. isbrling it. faculties uf both seeing and hearing are in a degree, ab- 

‘ At tin- , good, uilil often when the ground ia still deeply soi bed, then lie may advance a little. But Ibis note lusts 
covered a itli snow, the cork station* himself on a pine, and so short u tunc (bat the sportsman is seldom able to take 
commence* Ins lovo-song, or play as it is termed tit .Sweden, iinre than three or four steps before it ceases, for the in¬ 
to tuii act tlie lions ubotit in in. This ts usually from tho stunt that is the case he roust again halt, and, if in an ex- 
fir. i. tl.e.v n ol’day to sunrise, m uum a little utter sunset posed situation, remain fixed like a statue. Tins is uhso- 
until it is quite durk. Tho time, however, iiime or less, cle- iutely necessary, for during his play, excepting when 
ptmtls upon the mildness of the \reather, .aid the advanced making the gulp, «vi;., the capcrcali is exceedingly watch- 
store of the -tr tson. ltd, and easily take* the alarm. If all remain quiet, tha 

‘During hi ph.v the neck o( tho capercalt is slrclehed bird usually goes on again immediately with hi* fimt'Straiu; 
out. bit? tail is d and spread like a fan. his wings droop, f and when he once more comes to the final note, the sporta- 
his feathers me rutiled up- and in short, he much resembles man advances ns before, and sown, until ho gm* Wsikm 
in appearance an angry turkey ock. He begins hi* play with range of shot. „ 

a cull something rexoiublmt Peller. pel ter, peller ; those ‘ To become a proficient at this sport requires dSifsitaeal 
sound* ha repeat* at first a. some little intervals ; but os he of practice. In the first place, a person must knew how (o' 
proceeds they inemusu in rapidity unt* I at last, and after per. take advantage of the ground when advancing -upon the 
liaps^.lie lapse of a nuhtitc or so, he makes ti sort of gulp in captwcah, for, tl' full daylight, this is hardly practicable (what- 
his threat, «ud finishes with sucking in, as it wore, his ever may he suhl to tbo contrary) in exposed situation*; > 
breath. and in the next, that he may nut move forward, excepting 

‘ During the continuance of this latter process, which only upon the note which is so fatal to, that, bird. This ia, likitly,' 
lasts aiew seconds, the head of the capcrcali i» thrown up, enough to happen, if if be an pit] cock that basi,bee».;pre«, 
his cy* are. partially closed, and his whole appearance viously exposed toHhtrfs, far he often runs op.ua I ,ha*e- 
would .denote that lm is worked up into %n agony of passion, repeatedly heard hija, wit hPellqr* tieUet\fMll^ «ie 
At this time his faculties are much absorbed, and it is not | suppose* he is just cop.mfvfMhq gulp, wife® he euddehljr ’ 
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wake & full stop. If, therefore, a person ‘wan then incau¬ 
tiously WtAvints lie wouM In aff probability instantly take 
to-rtwtiV ***•••■•• ' : y ’ ■ 

■ * At tfr« Mti the cocks moat commonly fall the sacrifice: 
for the hebii'ts'well from their colour score wasemMing the 
Minen Of the trees, as from the sp$t$stnan having larger 
and bettor game-in tics’, usually escape. This is a fortu¬ 
nate einminstance; as were n proportionate slaughter to 
take place among tbs latter as the former, thohrec I in many 
parts of the Scandinavian peninsula ivould won be exter¬ 
minated. 

'•In* fancying this amusement, accidents have occurred. 
In the gloom of the morning or evening, it has happened 
that whilst a person has been stealing silently tbrward 
among the trees, he has been taken by others engaged in 
the Same pursuit for a wild beast., and in consequence a ball 
has been sent whiatlim* after ldm- I heard of one man who 
in this manner was shot" through the body. 

' ‘ The number of caperrali a man may shoot in a given 
period by the above means, depends altogether upon cir 
eunintances. Indeed it often happens that in countries 
abounding with those birds, from the state of the weather, 
there being a crust upon the snow, Sic., the most expe¬ 
rienced chasseurs will hardly kill a single one for days 
together. I have however beard people assert they have 
bagged M many as six or seven in tho course of the, morning 
and evening of the same day : but one or two 'is a much 
mitre usual number. A peasant in the interior, who devotes 
a good deal of time to tho purpose, will, if he understand 
what he is about, commonly kill from fifteen to twenty : and 
in one instance I remember hearing of twenty-nine in the 
course of the season. This, in a count!v where every one 
carnet) a gun, will give an idea of the havoc that is made 
among the cnpriciili. and readily explains their present (as 
1 contend) scarcity. 

‘Though this plan of shooting the enpivraii during the 
ftpring is common throughout most, parts of Scandinavia, 1 
am told, that in Non-land and Wasterhotten, from whence 
Stockholm in furnished with its principal supplies of game, 
that destructive practice is iv>1 genet ally adopted. This 
arises from the people in those distiu is bar mg -“use enough J 
to know, -that if they kilt too many of the rocks m the j 
spring, there is little probability of there being a good breed 
during the succeeding autumn. ! 

• The cnpcrccili occasionally strike- up a fexv notes, in the j 
manner of which I have spoken, durum the autnnuiai j 
months,—about. Michaelmas, 1 believe. For this it is per- | 
haps difficult to assign a reason. Mr. OretiT suggests “ tlmt 
it may be 10 show the toting birds where the Irk is situated." 

1 have never myself heard the eapcrcali playing at this pe¬ 
riod of the year; but. 1 have met with men, on whose word 
I am inclined in place confidence, who have rej eatedly 
killed them at. that time whilst so occupied, 

‘ Though so many of those magnificent bitds are <h troved 
by the unsportsmanlike means which 1 have just d< eribed, 
it rarely happen- that more than one of them is kd -d ni a 
shot* indeed I never heard of but n solitary instance, where 
as many ast three were destroyed at a single discharge. This 
I am aware is a little at, variance with the statement of other 
Scandinavian travellers: one among them says. “In that 
season (the Spring) the peasant, at an early horn- of the 
morning sallies forth into the forest, armed wit tv his fowling, 
plants, tu.d listens attentively for the voire oft he rook, winch, 
perched on a lofty pine, brings the bens together from nil 
parts; the other cocks likewise, repair to the spot, and, in¬ 
stigated by love and jealousy, a furious battle commences, 
during Which they are so deeply engaged, and so inattentive 
to their own safety, that the gunner will frequently kill no 
toss (hart ft dor,ell of these largo birds at. a shot." Of course 
it is not for mo to contradict thi- statement, though, inde- 
pendfiitly of its hot being usual for the capcrcali to engage 
in pitt* 0 * roytt! as arts: he re described, it would seem to 
ri'qa^’iftjeun of no ordinary calibre to slaughter at a single 
<S>ri a i p | tf% doson birds, each of which is pretty nearly as 
large ft* a Ikrkey-eork. 

,w Tit« traveller to whom I have just alluded, in speaking 
ofthd cajreWali-, in another part of his work says, “The 
difficulty of finding their eggs is so great, that tho peasant* 
gven BePnC tb' Consider it in a manner proverbial; and I 
tfrvwr mbt with one of them who had either seen the same 
Or df*ctW#Bd -Ht nests” ' This ntav he the case, for all I know 
totS^i^nt)%ry, in'otiter]Wrtsbfi3c-an<liniavia; butln-WeMlw* 
IsttS *0d d^ «djac(mt p«iv^ dll events, it Was no 


miusnaiowiirwicB for people to. fall in f ife both on* au4 
the other. '■ ’ '* - ; f: 

'The same nuthorfln describing the play of the caperedit, 
has, I apprehend, committed a mistake, for he s;ivb,~" ilia 
note, though extremely varied during tho breeding-soasort. 
consist* principally of an extremely loud hissing kind of 
cooing, which may bis heard (or a cousiderablo distance 
around." Now, this description, which would not inaptly 
apply to the black-cock, i* certainly as opposite as light is 
from darkness to the play of the rnperralL’ 

(Viacc. - Oor limits will not permit us to enter into the 
details of tho more legitimate ebaee, w hich will be found in 
Mr. Lloyd's book: suffice it to say that the t itle is the m- 
strnment used by the fair sportsmun. and that,in the course 
of his sport, Mr. l.loyd observed that when the weather is 
cold, and the snow loose and -oft, the oipercali not unfre¬ 
quently buries himself beneath it- surfuce during (he- night 
season, and once in d while he found the bird in that situa¬ 
tion in the day-time: so that tho old wood-cuts of grout* 
nestling under the snow are rtot entirely without fWundatmn. 
Mr. Lloyd remarks that the eaperctili alien become* tho 
prey of tho great, horned owl. [fiwno.] 

Utility to man. — As an article of fond the capereit.il is 
justly admired; and the rapidity nf cmumunication con¬ 
sequent upon the increased and increasing development of 
tho powers of steam, now furnishes 8 initially thiyjbops of 
the London poulterers with a supply in the spring?' Su|*ie 
a-sert that at certain seasons the flavour of the bird is ren¬ 
dered extremely unpleasant by the fir buds whtelt then form 
its food; hut those which we have tasted were excellent. 
The hen, though smaller, is in our opinion preferable tit tho 
cock. In preparing the bird fir roasting, the breast should 
ho skinned and a veal caul spread over it. 

Dexnriji/tun.- Mole .—Elongated feathers nf tho throat 
black : the rest of the head and neck ashy' black ; eyebrows 
red ; wings and srupubiis brown, sprinkled with small h’nrk 
dots: breast changeable green: belly and abdomeff black, 
with white spots; rump arid Hanks sprinkled with ashy 
zigrugson a black ground; tail feathers black, with some 
small vvhiU spots disposed at about, two inches from their 
ext re liibs lull nearly three inches long, very Strung, 
honked, and nf a whitish Liun rilntir; ins clear blown; 
length about 2 feet I 0 inches : usual weight from 9 to 12 lbs. 
thrives savs that the fine specimen from which Ins figure 
WD- taken tnt sirred feet 1 } inch in length, 7 feet j inches 
in lirejdf ml si 15 lbs. ounces. 

lA'muk inpei ud spotted with red or bay, black 

and 'ntiici f the head bright, ruddy, and (hosts 

of the hi ile ; tad ruddy, striped with black ; bill 

hlaeku h brown : sire about one-third lus than that of tho 
mule. 

I outfit: males, after their first W'ttlt Breast of ;t less) 
lustrous given than in the old birds, and tho ash-colour 
predominating over the black; some red leathers spotted 
with black arc scattered irregularly over tho plumage. Be¬ 
fore the first moult the young males resemble the females. 

N. B. There are some anatomical differences between 
the form and extent of the trachea of the male and that of 
fetnal 

Hvmtius. 

Mr. Lloyd says that the capercnh occasionally breed With 
the black game ; the produce of which are in Sweden called 
Kaeklehmien: these partake of tho leading characters of 
both species; but their size and colour greatly depend upon 
whether the connexion was between the eapere.nh cock on cl 
tin- grey hen, or wee rersil. ‘Out of twenty racklehanar, 
which is the male, tiro, nrrording to Mr. Falk, are not alike; 
and the difference of colour observable among the rackle- 
lii'man, which is tho female, but very rare, is still greater, 
Kaeklehanen are very seldom to be met with, During my 
stay in Wermclaud, however, Mr. Falk had two of these 
liird* in hi* possession, aqd I myself shot a third.’ The 
bird bore alluded to was probably the rakelhan (Tctraa 
mudiu* rtf Moyer), which Tcmminek observes, some tistural- 
iffts, and recently M. Nilsson, have erroneously considered 
a hybrid between the capcrcali and black cock. Bet at 
Braemar, in »K*oti»oquence of tbo death of the hen - 
which had been imported with a cock, a com won bnrn-dopr 
hen Was introdbeed totfce fatter. The result, according to 
Mr. Wilsotv, was, that she laid several egg*, which wert 
placed tinder other htms ; but from these egg* only a single 
wd Was hafrthgd, tind when it was first observed it 1 xvfi* 
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found lying dead,, It was Mwevcr nn evidppt mufe or hy¬ 
brid, ,«nd showed such unequivocal marks .of flio capsgcali 
character 03 could not bd mistaken.* 1 



rTotrsiu ITyognUuit, Mitio.j 

CAWRUNAUM, an antient oily of Galileo in Palestine, 
about seventy mile-. M. by E. from Jerusalem. It is situated 
on the north-vvc ilorn shore of the Sen of Ttherms. It was 
a pi are of e.onsiilci.iblt! importance in the lime of Christ, 
who describes it as ‘exalted unto heaven.' The ph re 
derives its chief interest, from tho manner 111 which it is 
mentioned 111 the New Testament. It was there that Jesus 
Christ commenced his public mnnsliy; anil ill its ueiijh- 
bourhood he delivered (lie Sermon on tho Mount. Its eon 
tinned impenitent v and unbelief, notnilliataixhiiir th> 
peculiar opportunities uith which it w as favoured, 1 the 
clenuueiutions pronounced against it. No town now e\W» = 
on the spot which is uxualh recognized os the Cnpcrmuim 
of Seriplnre. This place is imw called Tel-Houm, Taf- 
Jleuvi, or Tel-H')nhm, according as travel!’ •. variou-h 
pronounce tin. Arabic name, near which the rivulet Iil 
Eshe empties itself into the Lake of Tiberias. The view of 
the hike Irem this place is peculiarly grand and impressive, 
Capernaum is now only a Bedouin station ; but the former 
existenci . a town of some importanec is proved by frag¬ 
ments o. buildings, hewn stones, and broken pottery. 
Strewed to a considerable extent aruuml. The foundation, 
Of u large and magnificent edifice may still bo seen ; hut 
r,.« enough of the building itself to determine whether it 
was 11 temple or a palace. 

CAPET, HUGllKS, the founder of the third, or, ns 
it has lieen culled from him, the CapeHan dynasty of 
French princes, of whom little authentic information is 
preserved. The monks indeed speak of a vision which in¬ 
formed him that the tranahitien 01 the nones of St. ltmuiee 
from Flanders to the confessor's own monastery at Contulo, 
should ho rewarded by the orovvn of France fbr himself, and 
its duration in his family till tl# seventh generation. His 
own great fief, as Count of Forts, gave him considerable 
predominance; and on the death of tho last ed tho Carlo¬ 
vna spans, a. d. 9H7, Lotus V. the Slothful (LcFaineant), he 
successfully usurped the throne, and was confirmed in its 
seizure by t|jo confederacy of turbulent barons, w ho yielding 
him as much obodmneo as it suited them, invested him with 

§ » .rwntbeil title of king; What remains to be told of 
«gt«v -Capet after his aoeession belongs entirely to 
*, history. The origin of the name of the family has 


been disputedvlbd.indeeil by.«*irae lias becn.co&Bidfretlk 
given in ridicoto: but the ehronjeterg ig.ggiliet'altftWtmlbat 
Wife*. .# .HnigBtejf * itnijoitt and noblg exu-wtAW* fm 
imputation of plebeian birth wipeh ;bg* 
against htwyts manifestly, founded ,upGry a 
of a .well-known' ligMgJhu Purgatpru af 
ip whichThat poet satufeally l m«dM!i of 

himself—•* I was the sop of a butcher, <)1 -npjw,* 
mentatois explain this lino by,gilding, .U)aC S&jj)#f«»’tho 
Great, Count of Paris, tliu fattyr.of,Hugu**;Chljj^7WUr«i 
rigid executioner of the sentences Avjiiqh, he had,-phased. 
M. dc Sismondi," mil, des Francois, iv„ .38, sts*,.Skp#n 
that Veil)’ is not to be trusted in Us account of the, family 
of Capet; but t tie reader may be safely referred to M. 4e 
Sismondi himself, to,the Preface, to the tlijrd volume ofthe 
great collection, generally kSMuyn, under tho namqof, fiott- 
juet, or to the PtYUvexMMl($to4Q^* 
in h'Art dc virijhr leu Datesi.vS BiL'. 

A single anecdote may suffice to show the liUle.auildiortfy 
winch Ilugues possessed over his vassals. * lybojigiuraade 
you count >’ was tho inquiry which ho, directed a huraldto 
put to Aldehpvt de Pcngueux, who had assumed the title 
of Count of Poictiers and of Touts. ‘ And vvlio baa made 
you lung:’was the uni) reply which A ldebcti vouchsafed 
to return by the same messenger. Asa supposed atone¬ 
ment for the illegitimacy of his accession, Ilugues himself 
never wore the crown. Some have stated that, by, abstaining 
from ibis bauble of royalty, he hoped to obtain the addition 
of one generation to those which hail .been prophesied to 
him. Until the dates ot Ills usurpation and pf his, death 
nro uncertain, hut ihc former is usually fixed in A.n»;iW.; 
the latter A.n. Thirteen kings (fourteen if we include 

John, who lived but eight days, aigl was never, orovVBed) 
succeeded from his l'amdy : and it vvas not until J328, that 
Philip VI. of Valois transferred the sceptre to ius-.ovvn most 
detestable race. , - re 

The family of Lorraine, which had been excluded by 
Ilugues Capet when he put aside the right, of Charles 
Duke of Lorraine, uncle of Louis V., proudly boasted of 
(heir Curlovingian uitgui; and the part) name Huguenot, 
which aroso during the wars of the League, lias sometimes 
been attributed to tho attachment manifested lsy tho re- 
fbniied to the reigning king, the representative of Ilugues 
Capet, in preference to llie Guises, who were derived from 
Chailemagiie. On the aer.es>iim of the line i,f Bourlian, 
the name vvas either adopted by them or given to thorn; and 
all the processes in the trial of tho unfortunate Louis XVI. 
wore dire,-fed against Louis Capet. , 1 . 

CAPEKhi, the ) outig Uovvcr-huds of Cappuns spivosa. 
[Gait uiihacis^'..] 

CA/PIA S, This term denotes in law certain writs sp 
called Irma the occurrence of the word (capias) 1 » the fitt- 
tient Latin forms :—• • 

1. i'ltptos ad texfmtJcndum. This is a judicial yrrit.by 

which, ail j/ermnal actions (that is, such as-do, jiuk relate 
to hmd or real property) we cctmncnccd m the-superior 
eouits of common law against any person,whom it is ip- 
t ended to arrest or hold to bail, aud who is not already in 
custody, '■ I >».. ,, I 

Hmec the passing of the Uniformity ,of. Process. Act 
(2 Will. IV. e ;»9*. tho force of tho writ of paptiu-.’edA^ 
tpoudendum therein prescribed is live same in jilf tire oourts; 
and it is also tho actual commencement of tim action, III 
form it is a command from the king to the sheriih to taka 
the defendant if he shall bo found in his .bailiwick, and 
him safely keep until ho shall have given baiboi'JWadea 
deposit according to law in a specified .action at tjhft-spit of 
tho plaintiff, or until the defendant shall by dim'slawful 
means bn discharged from custody. Thu sheriff BV ulao ro- 
qnired to deliver a copy of the writ to the delimdsgti and 
the defendant is eryoined to taka notice tknt wit^ih, fljffbt 
days after the execution of it,hp l miUSt ciinsByii)^Mll>Il|iJi to 
he put in for him in thp court from whi«lxtaa-iWi ™p jjir>A 
The sheriff is also coiumandod to make his 
writ immediately after he hit# executml it. atattjpgvtlie dsqr 
of such execution; o,r if not. executed yyUmnylog); 
months from.the date, jlien that he also ratuigi-.tU jorxootfet* 
if lawfully required to do so. It Is witnessed in wHt ngOi# 
ofthe chief judge uf th 1 p'court fc«a -.yrhichsif» 
dated on tne day it issues. " ' • rrX* 

2. Capias ad satiffiuisnd^fif ''$& 

Tliisds a jynt, jof -axeouliiptt-'^bjnjipjntgm The 

defendant aftei judgment baa pbUitucC a«au»t bhn» 
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eke safie&etiontohis creditor. jt commands the 
de&hdfcbt, hiid Hin£"»d% keep, «M!iat 
fed [4»f hBwjf'hiS'httdy Mv'court 6n the return of the tfflt to 
kOTw tti wodehtt'nf. ’ This vfrif jttwt strictly puraite the 
judgtetwti'djpoh which it »,founded; that is, in a jddgihtfht 
wwa^'tlb '«df •»' wmt issue against one 
only, tmles* the other be dead; nor can it be sued out for a 
« * -tbafl has heed repdv&ed against'the defendant, 

PotriiSp^ii -Wia thopfhotice'to feme (that is, date it) in 
TtwSa twe, h«t ho* 1 it may be tasted on the day on which 
it i*'iiS^ed (S and 4 Will. IV. c. 87, s, 3). It may aisoby 
that act be made returnable immediately after the execu¬ 
tion, instead of waiting until the ensuing Term, which Was 
often productive of great loss and delay; nor is it now 
necessary that any certain number of days should elapse 
between the teste and the return. Where the sheriff can 
do so.'he ought regularly to return, by indorsement on the 
hack of the writ, theffoannehln which ho has executed it; 
for instance, that he has either taken the defendant and 
has hi* body ready, or that the defendant is so ill that ho 
cannot be rnoved, or that he is not to be found in his baili¬ 
wick ; in Whieh latter case another capias, called a testatum 
cajiias, may issue into another county ; but. it is uot usual 
in practice for the sheriff to return the writ unless called 
upon to do so by a rule of court. Tlio writs, when returned, 
are Bled with the oust os hreoinm, and a sheiiff.is answer¬ 
able in damages to the plaintiff for malting a false return. 

Every Writ of ca sa should be indorsed with the party's 
addition and residence, or such other description a~, the 
plaintiff may bo enabled to give, together with the amount 
of the debt whieh the sheriff is to levy : the plaintiff at his 
peril indorses more. 

The mode of executing this writ is generally tile same as 
in the ease of a writ of capias ad respondendum. 

The effect of taking a party in execution upon a casa is, 
that it operates at once as a satisfaction of the debt, and no. 
Other writ Of execution can bo sued out upon the same judg¬ 
ment against the defendant's goods or lands, unless he die 
in confinement or escape from custody. 

8. Capias ad satis faciendum to fix the hail. —Where 
bail hat© been given in the original action, they stipulate 
in this triple alternative, that the defendant should, if con¬ 
demned ill the suit, satisfy the plaintiff his debt and costs ; 
or that he should surrender'himself a prisoner, or that they 
should pay the debt for him. [Bah..] Where therefore the 
defendant is at largo after the judgment, and (lie bail are 
responsible, it is often of importance to fix them with the 
debt; for this purpose a ca sa must first bo sued out against 
the principal, upon which the sheriff must return that he is 
not to be found, for the bail are not bound to render their 
principal until they know by the plaintiffs suing out this 
writ, that he means to proceed against the person of the de¬ 
fendant and not against hi* goods [Execution] ; and for 
the purpose of affording the bail this information, the writ 
must Hein the Sheriffs office four clear days before the re- 
tnm. nnd bo entered in a book kept for that purpose. It 
must bo directed to the sheriff of the county where the 
action was tried. Tho shoriff returns that the defendant is 
not to be found as a matter of course, without even at¬ 
tempting to take him (except where ho is actually in his 
custody) as the ca sa is merely intended as a notice to the 
bail of the plaintiff’s intention to proeoed against them ; and 
if they dp not render their principal in time, the plaintiff 
m«y proceed for the debt against the bail. 

4. Capias utlagalum is a writ that lies against a person 
Who has been OutFawod in any^ action. It is either general 
or special; the former against the person only, tbo latter 
against the person, lands, and goods. (Stat, 2 W. IV., c, 39, 
s. 5 ) [Outlawry.} 

5. Capias pro fine, the name of an antient writ now ob¬ 
solete, by Which the defendant who had judgment given 
aga&tt «im Wight in some cases be arrested for his wilful 
delay%$Jintice Until he paid a flno to the king for the same, 

' ftHMMmfr in withernam was it Writ, now obsolete, whieh 
lay wbere A distress taken was driven out of the count y,so 
twit- thh sheriff bf that county could not deliver them to the 
party applying to have them replevied. [Dismiss, jftk- 

tN^a# -' .. ' “• 

1 tit. Capias; Archbold's trac- 

-€Ai^SMIlf^iC1riON 'and REPTJLSI&N, 

properties of mdttSr 
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. ascent or descent ubov^er below the level 

, r i''TOhfourtdfitg^|lmd which tpjtes placewtieb a tube of 
very small diameter (tike a hair, capillUs) 'is dipped into 
water, mercury, flee. This phenomenon, which excited 
early remark front its peculiarity and apparent exception to 
all the laws which regulate the equilibrium of fluids, has 
given its name to,what is rapidly becoming an extensive 
and well connected theory of (he action of the parts of solids 
and fluids upon eaeh' , '^!W‘ri . We shall however in this 
article confine oursebcea to the description, of phenomena 
whieh are strietly capillary, jit tho original sense of the 
word, referring to Molsculak Attraction for an account 
of the general theory whieh explains these phenomena as 
particular cases of a more extensive class. On* reasons are, 

I. Tho improper use of language which exists in compre¬ 
hending so extensive a range of phenomena as are contained 
in the theory In question, under a term which is; derived 
from a very Udsited and special class of experiments • 2. Our 
general plan'of confining articles on questions of physic* 
to the lending points connected with the name at 'the head 
of the article : 3. The consideration that the whole of this 
theory is in a stats of such apparent progression that a 
very short time may materially lncrCaso its extent. 

Tiiat solid substances, oither directly or by means of 
some interposed agent [Attraction], attract each other, or 
endeavour to produce motion in each other, has b,jwn abun¬ 
dantly demonstrated both by celestial and terrestrial pheno¬ 
mena. That the parts of solids exercise force on each other 
is evident from the force which is required to separate them, 
[Cohesion.] That the parts of liquids exercise a feeble 
action of the same kind is also sufficiently obvious. And 
the common property of most fluids with respect to solids, 
namely, that the former wet the latter, is proof’era sitpllar 
connection between solids and fluids. If glatebe dipped 
into water and then drawn out, a portion of thettutdisdrawn 
out with it, soruo of which hangs from tlio bottg$n of the 
glass. Ifcre is sufficient proof of a force which overcomes 
the weight of the fluid ; whatever may bo it* cause or mode 
of action, there is an attraction of the particles of the water 
to tlio"c of the glass; hut the every-day charade, of the 
phenomenon did not cxcile much attention until ti^jjoppear- 
ance of tho same kind of effect in a peculiar form? namely, 
that of capillary attraction, made the experiment a philoso¬ 
phical one. 


The preceding diagram represents the appearance,,’(in 
section) of a fluid into which a tube of very small diameter 
is plunged enlarged for the sake of distinctness. The fluid 
either rises or sinks in tho tube above or below the level of 
the exterior; and at the same time is slightly curved at what 
would be, were it not for this curvature, the exterior level 
immediately adjoining the tube. It is also to be observed that 
in cases where the fluid stands higher within the tube than 
without, its upper surface is always concave; but that when 
tile fluid is lower within the tube, it is convex : both appear¬ 
ances aro represented in the Uiugrams. When the solid is 
one which can be wetted iiy tho fluid, tho elevation und con¬ 
cavity aro observed; but when tire solid appears to repel the 
fluid, the depression and convexity are observed. Glass anil 
water furnish an instance of the first; glass and mercury of 
the second. Thus the bulbous appearance of the top of tho 
mercury , in a barometer is* phenomenon of tho kind repre¬ 
sented in the second diagram [Barometkb], The different 
appearances presented by water and mercury with respect to 
glass may be thus, stated, A drop of water upon a level piece 
of glow beoome* taqrispherical or nearly so, and adheres i % 
very small dropigmerenry retains its spheric*! form, ana 
tells easily. . It is tiet frsm that the glass actually repels the 
mawjury ; itf. Gayd-usaae found that a disc of glass of l-Sff 
millimetres (i mehes 7 tenths) in diameter required a -•se¬ 
parating foroe of from 150 to 300 grammes (a pouad avoir- 
tfupois Is 433£ grammes) to detach it from the surface of 
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a bath of merpury.' The inference is that the attraetiyfcef 
the particles of mercury if^on mercury is stronger thaiVtnStt 
of tho particles of glass upon mercury, but that the action 
of glass upon water is stronger than that of water upon 
water. 

Tho laws according to which the fluid risps or falls haste 
been experimentally dciorniincd, and are also found to bo 
deductions from the theory which has lieeu proposed for 
their exptunul inn. Thoy are as follows :—1. Tho action of the 
tiuid or solid, of what hind soever it may bo, is sensible for 
a \ory small extent only thus a tube of dry glass, and the 
same tube previously wotted throughout its whole interior 
with the iluijJ to be examined, cause different amounts of 
elevation, in tho first ease, when the equilibrium is esta¬ 
blished, tho particles in immediate connection with the top 
of the concavity are of glass: in the second case thoy arc of 
water, and wo are in fact immersing a small tube of water 
into water, tho glass being merely an outer case, on which 
the water .is deposited. Tbf: action of the glass appears not to 
extend tho depth of tho thin film of water which comes into 
immediate contact with the water from the vessel. And it is 
found that whatever the substance may ho which serves as 
a case tor the film, the elevation is the same. 2. When 
cylindrical tubes of different diameters arc compared, the 
eioval ion is inversely proportional lu the diameter: namely, 
that m aqjflnss tube of rid of an inch ill diameter water stands 
laicd .is logh r - .1 one of ^ of an inch; and soon. Ac¬ 
cording to tho e.pcriinouu of M. Gay-Lussac, a wet tube 
of one millimetre in diameter causes an elevation ol 
millimetres of water; and a tube of glass id two millimetres 
in diameter causes a depression in mercury of <l'5H milli¬ 
metres, ;j. Whatever the form of the tube may be, the, ele¬ 
vation or depression is found to depend only upon the dia¬ 
meter at. the upper part of tho elevation, in this manner, for 
instance^: if a small cnme.il tube widening downwards bo 
dipped into a tiuid which is found to rise in it to an elevation 
at which the .tube has a diameter of rio of an inch, then if a 
evlmdii'-ai tube of rig of an inch were immersed in the same 
tiuid, the aler would rise to the same height ns in the 
cnmcal tube, 4. If the tube lie double (one tube within 
numliCCTtlic fluid rises to the same height ill the inleiviil 
between 1 Uh two tubes, as it would do m a tube with tlmt 
imi.rrul for its radius. i>. Between two parallel plates im¬ 
mersed at a very small iutcivul the fluid rises as high as in 
.i tube with that interval for its radius. 7. Between two 
piatos veiuculh placed, lml inclined at a very small angle 
(like a double screen nearly closed) tile fluid rises lughcf 
and higher us we proceed towaids the upright bile of junc¬ 
tion : and the curve of the upper surface of the fluid is an 
hyperbola. Assuming tho principle rendered probable in 
U), namely the extreme smallness of the extent to winch 
molecular forces act sensibly, all the remaining fuels are de¬ 
ductions from theory as well as results of experiment. 

vVe shall nut give a taide of the results obtained by dif¬ 
ferent uxnerimo*because they vary cousin, rubly as to 
amount, though m the results of the same observer, tho lint 
maimed (2) m the preceding list generally appears very 
near tho ti-:iii. The discrepancy possibly arises from the 
various d ■"oe<s of internal moisture in the tubus. Experi¬ 
ments b . c been made from the time of Newton, hut it is 
only >u vu the application of tho molecular theory by Laplace 
that 4 seems to havo been always admitted and acted upon, 
ike the internal coating of the tube immediately adjacent 
t • the fluid is the cause of the phenomenon. The results of 
various observers upon glass and water give elevations of 
from two to five inches m a tube of one-hundredth of an 
inch ; the result of JVT. Gay-Lussac (who always observed 
with moistened tubes, and found all his experiments agree 
very nearly with each other) gives an elevation of 4'63 
inches for the same diameter. The elevations of fluids vary 
also with the temperature, the former diminishing as tho 
latter increases. * _ t 

Wo shall conclude this article with considerations which 
may give readers who cannot study the mathematical theory 
a notion of tho manner in which the phenomena may be 
supposed to arise, referring to TVToi.rcui.A.H Attraction for 
Vmie account of the different modifications which the theory 
his undergone. But as it must add materially to the in¬ 
terest, which attaches to any theoretical description, to know 
.l'm.v tar the results coincide with experiment, we shall cite 
the following from a very complete account of the progress 
of investigathm on this subject, the ‘Report on the Theory 
i f CapiU-uj Attraction,' by Professor Ch&llis, Rep. Brit. 
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of Biter, alcoShV find oil of turpentine, 'itjjl 
glass, tho forces ritebessavy to elevate «r«Uk$ ©fyptf 
stance il8‘ Soft miltihietfes'in diameter viriim'jwit, 
deduced, and found tube 59*5V»1*™» L«__ w 

for the three'fluids. Experiment 1 doterr»ifl#d'"fnif'ifiw 
forces to be 53*40,31-08, and 34*10 grammes* 




The tube being immersed in the fluid, of which this natural 
level is A B, let us consider a small canal of fluid CD RFB. 
The glass immediately above C exorcises an uncompensated 
attraction on the fluid ; but at any point. X between C and 
D, the action of the glass is equal upwards and downwards, 
so that there is no further disturbance till we come to D, 
where the side of the canal ceases to be of glass, and bo- 
eomes of fluid. There is then at T) the difference of the 
actions of tho glass and fluid, downward*, if the action of 
fluid on fluid he the stronger; upwards, if that of glass on 
fluid be the stronger. We suppose the actions to extend to 
very small distances only. But the counterpoising column 
B F is in its natural state. If then twice the action of the 
glu«s on the fluid (namely those exerted at C and D) ex¬ 
ceeds that of the fluid oti the fluid at D, a part of the weight 
of the column CD is counterbalanced by the excess of 
upward pressure, and this column, so relieved, cannot cotui- 
tcrbalance the weight of B F, unless its length is so in¬ 
creased that the excess of length may counterpoise the 
upward pressure. The fluid immediately adjoining the 
side will therefore rise, and tho same all round the interior 
of the tube. But so long as the cohesive quality-of the 
fluid exists, tho fluid still more in the interior of the tuba 
will also rise, and this will continue until tho whole body at 
fluid raised is a counterpoise to the inequality of the notions. 
Similarly, if the action of the fluid at D exceed those Of the 
glass at G and 1), there will bo a downward pressure equi¬ 
valent to an increase of weight in the column G D, That 
column therefore will fall, and with it the columns Btiil 
more in tho interior, litis explanation, though exceedingly 
imperfect, will serve to give the first notion on the suhjuc.t: 
and tlie following experiment, tends to confirm it. If the 
tube be filled with fluid, and then held vertically with the 
lower opening stopped by the finger, which in titan gently 
removed, somo of the fluid will drop out, but a column will 
remain suspended in the tube, ended by a hanging drop 
from the lower extremity. And it is always found that the 
length of this column is considerably greater than the ele¬ 
vation when tho tube is immersed in the fluid: ih foot, Ate 
action of the fluid below D on the right is flow removed, or 
a pressure downwards is removed, consequently a longer 
column is required to counterbalance the actions of -tbe 
glass at C' and D. : 

In consequence of the minuteness of the tube* which are 
required to produce sensible effects, very few can actually 
make experiments on this subject for their own instruction. 
But a lump of white sugar or a fine sponge, either of -whitih 
is a collection of minute tubes, held with : the Toffer'endi 
slightly immersed, will immediately cause an nseeat? of the 

fluid. - rl,t uA , 

The elevation of the fluid being always accoMMdld-by 
convexity, and the depression by caneavitypa 
prevails in philosophical treatises which k exceeslvoty em¬ 
barrassing to the learner. It is said the corRsWity-oa«i*<e 
the elevation, and the convexity the depraMhm* (It istntp 
that when two phenomena always appear :tdffe(W,-*»d 
one being given the other Way TO fo«nd r 1 «Mtar be 
treated mathematically is the cause- of the other) 'But this 
doctrine of mathematical causes 1 [Awu.iC'Tttriry is Incon¬ 
venient to all bat mutTOtnaiSeJhas, Whett. assJn shgoproneat 
' •«« 

bwevof, as to the u»b of the 


case; them is a physical 
pi exuit, , L With a *ami* 
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mm th«». iniroduced, the inopgw&ence 
4 »k destroyed. > •■* 

CA BINARY VESSBLS, wj galled from their haiiRike 
ua4»tttene«». Tp* ww<Tv***elt.«f the body consist of ar- 
tetie* wd MW’ 4k» arteries carrying blood from the heart, 
*tlft lh«,TOiM Tetaa>iBg it tpAheopart, It has boon shown 
rlUPlTj lY|Vi. jWoily)iT i#j!»»oi is arhoreooent, that is, 
that tb# branches which spring from the aorta successively 
ktmta'in number am} diijiiniohi, in sis* as they proceed 
from the heart towards their ultitnate terminations in the 
, system- These ultimate terminations of the arteries, to¬ 
gether with the first origins of the veins, constitute a pecu¬ 
liar system of vessels termed the eapillary system. These 
capillary vessels are too minute to he detected by the naked 
eye; but in the transparent parts of the body of a living 
animal, when brought under the field of the microscope, they 
become perfectly'' yMble, **((« the web of the frog's foot 
and the mesentery of the rabbit. The greater number of 
the arteries and veins are then seen to be directly continuous 
with each other, tto substance intervening botween the two 
orders of vessels. No words can describe the beauty of the 
sight presented by the flow of the vital fluid through these 
minute tubes. Myriads of vessels not visible to the naked 
eye instantly come into view. In one easti the direction of 
U minute artery being suddenly altered it is reflected on 
.itself, and thus becomes an incipient vein; in other cases 
minute brandies are sent off from an artery into a parallel 
vein; and in a third ease several minute arterial ramifica¬ 
tions are continuous with a single vein. The venous capil¬ 
laries are generally larger and more numerous than the 
arterial, and they communicate more freely with each other. 

The minute capillary vessels are totally distinct both in 
structure and office from the large trunks from which they 
spring. All the tunics of the capillary arteries diminish in 
thickness ami strength us the tubes lessen in size, but 
mere especially the middle or fibrous coat [Artery], ‘ huts 
this coat may still be distinguished by its colour in the 
transverse section of any artery whose internal diameter is 
not less than tlw tenth of a line: but it entirely disappears 
in vessels too small and too remote to receive the wave of 
blood in a manifest jet- But while the membranous tunics 
diminish, th* nervous filaments distributed to them increase t 
Tho .smaller and thinner the capillary tbe gieater tlic pn, 
portion ate quantity of its nervous matter; and this is must 
manifest in organs of the greatest irritability. The coats I 
of the capillaries successively becoming thinner and thinner j 
at length disappear altogether, and the vessels ultimately I 
terminate in Hiembranefess canals formed in the substance 
of the tissues,' 

Of the capillary arteries which it has been stated termi¬ 
nate by direct communication with the capillary veins, 

‘ some are large enough to admit of throe or four of the red 
particles of the blood [Blood] abreast; tbe diameter of 
others is sufficient to admit only of one; while others arc 
.no small that, they can transmit nothing but the serum of 
the blood. As long as tho capillary i.s of sufficient magni- 
tude to,receive three or four, particles abreast, it is evident 
that it possesses regular panetea; but by far Use greater 
number before they communicate with veins lose altogether 
their membranous coats, Thera are no visible openings or 
paws in the sides or ends of tho capillaries by means of 
which tlw blood can l» estravaseted preparatory to its 
beirtg imbibed by tbe veins. There is nowhere apparent a 
sudden passage of the arterial into tho venous stream, no 
abrupt bouudery between the division of the two systems. 
The, arterial .streamlet winds-through long routes, and de¬ 
scribe* numerous turns before it assumes tho nature and 
take* tho direction of a venous streamlet. The ultimate 
capillary rarely passes from a large arterial into a large ve- 
,»»«* bmouh.' 

All the groat organic functions of the living body are 
§qtfa»j0- (handy by the capillary arteries. Their action is 
waprpSte to. secretion, nutrition, calorification, and every 
other psoeesn which fit indispensable to the support of life. 
Accordingly it & found by direct experiment that these 
VMKttapooBMt «n active contractile power altogether in.de- 
f*ntaM6 j&t. impulse derived from the heart. V nder. the 
ordinary cooditioaof the circulation, the blood indeed flows 
thrombi vessels by the. force communicated 

to tlweimulatiBK thuds by the contraction of the heart; but 
tbe ■«^ene*«.,».-;ubl>abie that stimulant* of various kinds 
■ applied dii»e«tly.4#^o*iiffi«y l artexi«», without in the least 
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the 'heart's action, are capable'i|f i»K»dit'viug tea 
the aclfen^if the capillaries; sornmimes.ibr ex. 
ample, causing them lo contract and at other times to dilate; 
sometimes quickening (he Hew of the blood through them; 
at Other times rotarding it, Rhd frequently altogether arrest¬ 
ing its progress. It is manifest that this contractile power 
of the capillaries must bo a vital endowment, for no such 
property is possessed by any substance destitute of life: and 
there is satisfactory evidence that it is communicated, regu¬ 
lated, and controlled by the organic nerves, which it has 
been stated increase as the size of the vessels and tbe thick 
ne«# of tlicir membranous coats diminish, ‘ The powerful 
influence of these nerves upon tho capillary vessels is placed 
beyond doubt or controversy by tin; obvious fecal changes 
produced in tho capillary circulation by sudden and even 
by mental impressions; by the flush of the chuck and the 
sparkle of the eye at p. thought conceived or a sound heard; 
changes which can be effected, us fur as we have any know¬ 
ledge, hy no medium excepting that of the nerves,’ 

Of the real nature of the phenomena which take place itt 
the capillary vessels wo am wholly ignorant; but it is pro¬ 
bable that they consist of tho conjoint operation of me¬ 
chanical, chemical, and vital actions, the combined influ¬ 
ence of which on tbe constitution of tbe blond, the pabulum 
of life, m the primary and essential functions of life, is thus 
stated by the author of tho ‘ Philosophy of Health,,;'--- 

‘ Exerting upon cuo.h other a vital force of Vcpufeinn, 
under a vital influence derived from the organic nerves, 
urged by tbe vital contraction of (he heart, the particles of 
the blood reach the extreme capillaries. Most of these ca¬ 
pillaries terminate in canids, which they work out for them¬ 
selves in the substance of the tissues. The tissues arc en¬ 
dowed with a vital attractive force, which they exert upon 
the blood—an elective as well as an attractive force; for in 
every part of the body, in the brans, the heart, the lung, the 
muscle, the membrane, the bone, each tissue attmets only 
those constituents of which it. is itself composed. Thus tho 
common current, rich in all the proximate constituents of the 
tissues, flows out lo each, As the current approaches the tis¬ 
sue the particles appropriate to the tissue feci its ulirac.uve 
force, obey it, quit the stream, mingle with the substance of 
the litt-.uc. Income identified with it, and are changed into its 
own true and proper nature. Meantime the particles which are 
not appropriate to that particular tissue, not being attracted 
by it, do not quit the current, but, passing on, are borne by 
other capillaries to other tissues to which they are appro¬ 
priate, and by winch they are apprehended and assimilated. 
Whiui it. has given to tho tissues the constituents « till w hich 
it abounded, and received from them particles no longer 
useful, and which would become noxious, tbe blood flows 
into tho veins to be returned by the pulmonic heart to the 
lung, where, parting with tho useless and noxious matter il 
has accumulated, ami replenished with new proximate prin¬ 
ciples, it returns lo tho systemic heart, by which il is again 
sent back to tho tissues. 

‘ Particles of blood are seen to quit the current and mingle 
with the tissues ; particles are seen to quit, the tissue*.grid 
mingle with the current. But all that we can sea with the 
best aid we can get does but bring us to iho confines of the 
grand operations that go on, of which we are altogether ig¬ 
norant, Arterial Wood is conveyed by the arteries to the 
capillaries; but before it has passed from under tin; influence 
of the capillaries, il has ceased lo be arterial blood. Arte¬ 
rial blood is conveyed hy tho carotid artery to the brain , 
but the cerebral capillaries do not deposit blood, hut brain. 
Arterial blood is conveyed by its nutrient arteries to the 
lame ; but the osseous capillaries do not deposit Wood, but 
bone. Arterial Wood is conveyed by the muscular arteries 
to muscle.but the museular capillaries do not deposit 
blood, but muscle. Thu blood conveyed by the eapithu ies 
of brain, bone, muscle, is the same; all comes alike from 
the systemic heart, and is alike conceited to all tissues ; yet 
in the one it becomes brain, in the other bone, and in the 
third muscle. Out of one and the same fluid those bong 
chemists manufacture cuticle, and membrane, and muscle, 
and brain, and hone; the tears, the wax, the fit. tho saliva, 
the gastric juicejjtho milk, the bile, all the fluids and all tlqf, 
solids of the boajjfe 

‘ And they do still mote, for they are architects as well 
as chemists; after they have manufactured the tissue they 
construct the organ. Tho capillaries of the eve not only 
form its different membranes and humours, but arrange 
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them in sucha winner a* ,to constitute the optietvl.ipM^-, 
»w»t; iftixl me capillaries ofthebmiff not p»)iy iofW«,W#ifil 
bnl matter, but build it up into the instrument of xensgfuMi, 
thought, amt motion.’ (See Dr. Cramie’s General ijhwi. 
tomy; Grainger's - Element* of. General Anatomy.;^?- 
Southwopd QnSuMfa'PkifotapIty Health ^ 

CAPITAL, In the article Accusiunxtjjon ,we have 
shewn the manner in which savings, become capital ,—qi 
accumulations capable .of producing profit. The JnirpLwTjS: 
production which remains, either in the shape of nationat.«• 
individual wealth, after a portion of what is produced lias 
been consumed, is capital; and thi* capital, conjoined with 
mv labour, produces a further surplus or profit. The capi¬ 
tal of an industrious nation, having .its industry developed 
under w >se institutions, is thus constantly increasing. It 
will not be, convenient, in this place, to enter into any mi¬ 
nute details having reference to the various forms in which 
capital is accumulated, or to show its operations in the crea¬ 
tion of profit in conjunction with labour. As far as such 
large..subjects, which involve minute illustrations, can lie 
properly treated in a Cyclopaedia, they are noticed under the 
heads of Jwtbhkst, Puokit, Runt. 

CAPITAL. [Column.] 

CAPJTANA'TA, a province of the kingdom of Naples 
corresponding to the anlient Daunia or original Apulia, for 
the Ajnrlia of the Romans was more extended, and included 
also Peuoetia the present Terra di Bari. [Apulia.] The 
word Cupitanatu is a corruption of Catapa natri, -a word de¬ 
rived from catapan, the name given to the Creek or IS; z.ui- 
tina governor of this province under the eastern emperors. 
Tho province is also vulgarly called- Puglia Piana, to distin¬ 
guish it from Puglia Piet.rosa or Terra di Bari and Otranto, 
Capitanata is bounded N.E. by tho Adiiatie, N.W. by the 
Sannio (formerly Contado di Molise), from which it is die ided 
first by the upper course of the Furtoro, and lower down by 
the small tiver Saccione, half way between the Fortora and 
the Biferno. . Until of late years the limits of Cujutuna'a 
extended beyond the Biferno to the boundaries of Abrttzzo 
Ciiru near the mouth of the Trigno: but, by the new limi¬ 
tation of tho provinces, the maritime district of Termoh, on 
the left bank of the Biferno, and that of Unm on the right 
bank t>f it, have been added to the Snnino. To the S.W. 
Cttpitunata is bounded by Principato Ullra, front which it 
k divided by the central Apcmiim- ridge, and to the S.K. 
by Basilicata and Terra di Bun, being divided from both by 
the course of tho Ofanto. The length ol the province from 
the mouth of tho Saeoioilo to that of the Ofniito is 80 miters, 
and its breadth from the pass of Boiino to Manfredonia is 
about 40 miles. The greater part of Capitanata consists of 
u wide plain sloping gently from the foot of the Apennines 
to the Adriatic. In the N. part of the province the insu¬ 
lated group of Mount Oargano projects eastwards into the 
sea. forming a peninsula, which from its shape and position 
has been called the Spur of Balv. To the N.W. the districts 
of Torre Maggiotv, Lueera, and Vulturara, lie among offsets 
ufthe Apenniue ridge. To tho W. the tywns of Troja and 
Bovuiu, und to tho S. that of Ascoli rise at the foot of the 
ridge itself, fAacont m Saikiano.] AH tho rest is avast 
monotone, i- pUlin, without trees, with hardly any villages or 
houses, and with only the tmvti of Foggia in tho middle of 
it, and the small town of Corignola, 24 miles S.E, ef Foggia, 
near the Ofanto. This plain is known by the name of 
Tavoliere di Puglia. The chief rivets are, the Fortore, 
winch enters the sea near Lake Lesina; fhe Celone and 
Camlelaro, which are formed of several brunches rising in 
the Apennines and in the offset which fills up tlie peninsula 
of Oargano, these two rivers afterwards uniting in one stream 
under the name of Candeloro, which enters tho Logo Balsa 
»■ little S. of the town of Manfredonia; and the Curvaro and 
Garapella which unite near the sea a few miles N. of laike 
Sal pi The Ofanto- (the Roman Aufidus) is the-largest 
riveggif the province, It rises in the central Apennines 
about' twenty-five miles N.E. ori-Saiamo, on the opposite 
coast, and enters the sea after a rapid course of about sixty 
miles. 

v The surfsee of Capitanata is 2350 square miles, forming 
2,3a7,780moggia (the nwggia is somewhat less than the 
English, tier*), divided among 42,000 proprietors (many of 
them oaly house propritftore), out of 273,«oeinlmMtaBts. The 
number, of proprietors-lias been deereasing during tholofct 
*"• years; in i 824 -they were 57,500. About - one-sixth if 
surface, among, tfee hilly regions of Gargeno- sind the 
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or.nehdy onorhaKg|shesprfhco of the provdnsg.sTw.p-tbWlto- 
;of.thisjplMu gre kfem pastwre end HP*- 

latioth atyfi the,other,third i* gultkatWk 
moggie of «, which are covered with .ntegsbee, 
teryoTthe Ttaettei* iji interesting, 
the Roman Thvasion, was wefi inhabited; and died., jeoew 
towns, In the second Punic war. the devastation--of -tlj* 
country was commenced, Tho ware of Bulls and .-thatscrviltf 
war of Spartnous completed tiic desolation. Tie tpwhs atnl 
villages of the plain beingdcstreyedjith&iiihabLLtnta bees mo 
wanderers anti shepherds. The Course ,«f tho rivers: and 
the drains being neglected, postilcntkltnarahes were formed 
near tho sea coast, while the udand plain, deprived of iiriga- 
lion, was burnt up by the summer heat*. Inwinicr, how¬ 
ever, it afforded a uaturriuMabundaut pasture, Ttto 
mountaineers of Samnium and Abrusso, whose countries 
had also suffered their share of Roman devastation, being 
mostly roduced to the condition of shepherds, begun to 
their Hocks in winter into the plains of Apulia, which were 
abandoned, and returned to tho mountains fortlic summer. 
This \v«s the origin of the ‘ pasterizia errantc,’ or the sywteaa 
of migratory pasturing, which ha* oontmued ever since. 
Tho Romans established a veoligal or gttheUa upon lire 
Hocks and onttlo tfbich were led to pasture in tl» pteav, 
and intrusted its management to Publicani called V Alabar- 
rhi,’ who numbered tho heads of cattle or sheep, and col¬ 
lected the tax. uSee Ducangc’s Ghsmrium, art, ‘ Alabar- 
clii.’j Under the emperors the complaints of tho extortions 
of the Publics ni bocamo So- loud that Nero proposed to tine 
senate the ubolitiou of the vectigal, which however was riot 
oflectod. Things continued in the sfttne stated or centuries 
afier iho fall of the empire. Hie towns of Balapia, Argy- 
rippa, Anxanuin, Hcrdonia, &c* had, disappeared., Bipun-, 
turn still survived in a state of decay until tho Nortnan 
Manfred removed its inhabitants to the new town of Man¬ 
fredonia. Under the Normans the Tavoliere was mode a 
fiscal or royal property, and parts of it wore let to ‘ locoti ’ 
or tenants. Charles of Durazeo drove away tlic tenants. 
Alfonso of Aragon, by letters-patent, dated t'rom Tibur 1st 
of August, 1417, organized anew tlie.gnbeltaon the elieep 
and cattle, by which the proprietors of flocks in the moun¬ 
tains of Samnmin and Abruzzi wore obliged to take them 
into tiie plum of Puglia for the winter, and to pay a tax at 
so much per head. 

In 1001 this obligatory migration was commuted info,a 
voluntary ono, by which every proprietor of Book* obtained 
the quantity of ground that tie wanted for pasture, by 
paying to the treasury 132 ducats a year for Avery 1000 
sheep. Other parts of the plum were" let for cultivation. 
Under King Joseph Bonaparte, in 1806, nil - tha temporary 
tenants of the Tavoliere were obliged to become enfiteutf, 
or perpetual tenants, and to puirhstso their lease, under 
whioli regulation 1,800,000 ducats Were paid atenceiflto 
the treasury. In 1817, after the‘restoration, asecdridfeeto 
the same amount was exacted, and the annual! drigsitu 
also raised: at the same time the peace leWered lbe pries 
of agricultural produce. A hail-storm in A 88S-twnd:oaM 
winters completed the distress of tha tenants. Borne relief 
has been afforded to them since by the govemment re- 
milting part of the arrears, and gratiting delay fbr the rest. 
There are 2500 enftteuti or perpetual tenants <in itba-Ta- 
cohere; the annual charge on the pasturc-land k 344*,040 
ducats: that on land in cultivatiou is about AOO.OfiO. iiThe 
monti frumentarti, which exist here aa in. cthi*r‘parbi of 
Italy [BaxsctA], and which lend corn for sead itr eormhltip' 
tion to poor oultirators at a small interest, havk ucareasM. 
The breed of sheep has been improved bythe cvdst-iDf rito- 
rinos, and the wool, which was once very coarse, ietietrdou¬ 
bled in value, being 80 ducata the eantBrc falioiri-2fi04iri> 
English). In 1834 the quantity of wool prodiaSd «riut aAlbut 
80,000 rabbi. The breed of hordes ink ake been 
and winnotvma and thresbing maohinSa havir bsett Hmm- 
duced. Notwithstandutg the dryisew'of -the «ail ! ‘«ndntbu 
little manure used by ffao cultivatow, wbe«MtibrfirM >story 
well on it. Capitanata-texportad.'-iferofigt-thk pbria. 
of Manfredonia and Rtwlertta, 2C8,005t e«ntara ! efwfae)tt, $094 
of barley, <159 «ots,allies indiati dotsw 'fireouritttid. 
about Sf00>®f powi ■iRomf-’ d li pO t^eaxt fite-liew 

caltivatod diatrrit %i the rif(re'/'l9ntcnlSr'orimd«i, da- 
ros(bg,«ifrifSjOrid tiBH»bi«riihcv«^' 
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«NMk^Mit! tietfhtij t» k m same d>st»icti ant : MS« 
Ohfelty to Wittes, to thfr amount <rf ]S,««0 dncats. Qiecie,' 
canto; stnd ponies 'form' (be wk*. artiSJeg of exportation. • 
ThfBtoiiafthjttrres irti v<rty ftw, consisting of somo linens 
»Mfberigfebfo'ceforse hsts.leather.comracm soap, See. 
ttft’fowmchrily 24 v«s«b, 1* of which ore merely 

__Mattfiredwiii ts the only hai-bmir iff tho 

province; but’there is Hot depth of water for large vessels. 1 

btfitt; has a fekstle; several churches; an 
ftwhtoshop's see, aSdSOOt) inhabitants. Near Manfred on ia 
uwwHiworks of mamftsalt: ■ Tile Sipontine marshes’in 
the neighbourhood, which affected the health of the town; 
hsw« ’ bee« lately drained. The Candeiaro, Celono, and’ 
other rivets; have been embanked to prevent fresh inunda¬ 
tions. . A canal was out in 1«W> for the waters of the Can- 
deljro to the sea. By these mantis several thousand tnoggla 
of ground have been recovered. The marsh called Lago 
Salso, between thd'Candeiaro and the Cervaro, is about four 
miles in length and two in breadth. Further E. along the 
coast, and between the mouth of the Carapelle and that of 
theOfanto. is the great marsh called Lago Salpi, 20 square 
miles in extent and only 2 feot i n its greatest depth ; it is 
nearly dry in summer, and poisons the air nil around, . So* 
varal projects have been formed for drying it up, but none 
have yet been carried into execution. Two miserable vil¬ 
lages, Salpi and Casal Trinittk, are near, its borders. 

Foggia, the capital of Capitanata, is a well built modern 
town of 21,000 inhabitants, the seat of the provincial courts 
of justice, of a commercial court, and the centre of all the 
trade'of tho province. Around Foggia are plantations of 
olives, vinos, and other fruit trees, which form an oasis in the 
midst of a desert. Many of the provincial nobility ami 
gentry reside at Foggia. The great road from Naples to 
Barlett a, Barfo &c., passes through Foggia, whence other 
roads bfnnch off to Manfrodonitt and Mount Gargano, to San 
Severn, and to Lucera. Foggia is 78 miles E.N.E. of 
Naples, and 2-0 S.W.of Manffedonia. l.ueera, 10 miles \V. 
of Foggia, is built on a hill, with an old ensile of tho time 
of Frederick of Suabia, a fine old cathedral, a royal college 
or gymnasium, a bishop's see, and a population of 8000 . 
BaniSevero, at the foot of Mount Gargano, 18 miles N.W. 
of Foggia, is a bishop's gee, and lias 10,000 inhabitants. 
Monta Sant' Angelo, built on Mount Gargano, 0 miles 
N.E, of Menfrcdonia, is in a romantic situation, and con¬ 
tains the cave and sanctuary of St. Michael. At the back 
of Mount Gargano is the small town of Viesti, on the 
Adriatic ooaBt In the south part of the province are Bc>- 
viho. with 3000 inhabitants, Troja, and Ascoli already men- , 
tinned. .<Afan di Rivera, Cmtsiderazioni ml/e tine Stnlic ; 
Ltltem do. San Severn, in No. 18 of the Pru^rctsn. a Nea¬ 
politan journal, which gives a good statistical sketch of the 
province,) 

CAPITOL, CAPITO'LIUM, MONS CAPITOU'NUS, 
a thill, a fortress, and a temple, celebrated in tho hit-lory of 
MttiefttRnma. The temple and the fortress no longer 
emetf:*«4 the hill ia called by corruption Campidoglio. It 
tbny OBitha eastern skirts Of the inhabited part of modern 
Home,'.which it divides from the Forum and the other for- 
wdeendistricta of the antieut city. The Capitolinc Mount 
isof;anoval.shape, and about one mile in circumference at 
its has*’; it is dnided from the Quirinal to the N E. by a 
Bfttrow valley, in which the Forum of Trajan once was, and 
ttt«'pillar still is; it has to the E. the Forum of Augustus j 
attd the Via Sacra, which divides it from the Ksqutline hill; | 
to 4b».;S,E: the valley of the Forum Romanian, whieh 
divBfewvit from the' Pnlatino hill; to tho S, the Forum 
Heamttov which divides it from the Aventine hill; and tho 
Tfteft-ia- the S;W. It has two summits, one to the N. 
towardsitkc Quirinal, on which the church and Franciscan 
i;A&y*ttt ot AtaCash.now stand; and another to the S. to* 
wasAs tis* Tiber. on which' are the palace atid garden of 
Gsttmipii At the S. end was the Tarpeinn rock, down 
which Hste-orimiuoU were hurled. The height of this aide 
of'tkft'.httljs eery mush'.reduced, the ground at the foot of 
raised by ruins and rubbisli, 
having 1 boon sloped down, and houses 
.«gsibsC«h.-<>§tiU it risw abruptly in one place, to tho 
mmgm' ' ‘ ...... .. 

gwrwiik i _ 

' tite*,. dot.", *?!•.! ttkwoli'; @f: AraoGmH, 
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idiTtbef toleh at its medium lfoifhff'|iid 'about'#0 
.... .. jve the presen* surfnee of the Foruntf which how- 
.evefirTii ’seemT place* 80 feet higher tlmti its amiettt 
'taw};" idqvr..■ e <: t• rJgt vf'-, . > ,* 

ij^hfa Mlf is skid beta called Saturates in thp 

mite-Roman -timjeii. 1 : When ill* first Rotnims built tlfoif' 
town On'.the Palatine, they ohoSe tho opposite hill,'Widish 
was then more abrupt, to build their arx or citadel upon; 
Id their first war 1 with the Sabines, according to the old 
wj* f., the latter took possession of this strong hold by the 
treachery of a woman balled Tarpeia, tbo daughter of tho 
Homan commander, Henco the hill took tbo name «, 
Tarpeias. After the peace Tatiue and his Sabines settled 
on the Tarpeiun Mount, and Romulus ranufined on the 
Palatine. TarquiniuS the Eider began to build a tetopie 
to Jupiter on the Tarpeiau Mouut, the summit of ivhiclt 6# 
lovolied for tho purpose, The building was nfterwards mm«: 
tinuod by Tarquimus Superbus, who engaged woiktuen front' 
Etruria for the purpose, and eiuptoyod in it thoaioney re¬ 
sulting from the plunder of Suessa Pometia, srtsty of the 
Volsci, which be had taken and destroyed. Wishing'the 
place to be wholly conseeraterl to Jupiter, he ordered the 
chapels and votive altars ercetcil by Tati us and others to be 
removed. The augurs nonsuited the {light of birds to is- 
ceruin the will of the gods, and all were declared to bat'd 
assented except tho god Terminus, who would mot stir 
from ids place. This was considered as an otrten of the 
perpetuity of tho new edifice and of the city. In digging 
some part of the foundations, the workmen were*said to 
have found a human head quite fresh, which was infer- 
torpreted to signify that the spot would ho the head and 
centre of the Roman power. (Livv, i. 55,) The temple was 
accordingly dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinae, from caput, 
‘ahead.’ It has been a subject of dispute whether this 
lomplo stood on the N. or S. summit of the hill; it seems 
probable, however, that it stood on the N. side, where the 
church of AraCtnli now stands. (Nardini,’ Ficorotii, hie,) 
It is said to have stood in arce, ‘ in the citadel,’ which was 
originally on the S, summit; but as the entire mount Was 
afterwards inclosed by walls and fortified, the word arc was 
used indiscriminately for the whole. The temple is said to 
have had its liont to tbo S. towards the Aventine; had it 
been »t the S. extremity, there would have been no access. 
to it, except, at the back, by the Clivus Capitolinas. This is. 
one of the arguments used by Nanlini and others. The- 
temple of Jupiter Capitoliuus was burnt in the civil war of 
Marins, but Huila rebuilt it with much greater splendour 
and of the most costly materials. It is said to have beau 
200feet lung anti 180 wide; it had u peristyle with three-, 
rows of marble columns in front, and two rows of pillar# 
divided tho interior into three aisles, at the furthest eml of 
which were three cellao dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minerva, The vault of the temple and the external roof 
vine covered with plates of gold. This temple was the 
principal sanctuary of Rome, to which tho victorious gene¬ 
rals and emperors went iu triumphal procession to sacrifice 
to the gods. Other temples were raised successively otithn 
Capitolina lull, such as that of Juno Monela, with the mine- 
annexed to it; of Jupiter Feretrius, said to Imac been built 
by Romulus; of Mare, of Venus, of Fortune, and of Isis 
and Serapis. The temple of Concord stood on the slope- 
towards the. Foruiu. A Bibliotheca or Library, the Tabu- 
lariom, Athenwum, Curia Kalabva, tho Atrium publicum, 
and other public buildings, were also on the Capitol. In 
the intermontium or: little valley between tho two summits,, 
stood tho Asylum or place of refuge, between two planta¬ 
tions of oak trees. 11 is difficult now, to form an idea of dis¬ 
appearance of the plaoe and the effect it must have produced: 
It is evidenlthiit the sides of the hill were much more abrupt 
and stood' higher above tho plain below than, at present 
The only access was from the Forum on the S. aide by the- 
Clivus Cspitolimts and tlto Clivus juxta Asylum. There- 
were »Jsu lOO stcps to aseetul to the Tarpeiun rock, being 
probably an opening on, that side branching out of one oC 
the two Ctivi. ■ ■ 

The principal buildings of tho modern Capitol conshdi 
thregipglaees, tigtjjvhrk of Michel Angelo, forming,thxe* 
gules gf » squ&t^- ir the middle of which stands theoqww*- 
tiikn-statMCjof.Marcus; Aurelius- The open >idc ig to-&e 
?{,Vi/;*itq»5atd*, %s modorn city. The palace facing- 
that of tlw eouator of Rome ; to the left of it is the jndwr:-- 
d* CaBserYatorJi; and to the right that of ti»e. CnpA^itw 
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_ 4 W©y ttw tnElrrtwtttittm* th@ two beinft .. , 

wtn» church of Ara Oceli and the palace and garden* or 
Cafltvrclli. Tiro »a\® luad dcryb by die senatorial pal«e 
into the Ownpo vVdftno, dr animat Forum. >■ 

CAPMCLAWUM, literally ‘a book divided into 
chapter®, was the name given to the leas issued by the 
French kings of the first uad second races, rn the giout 
assemblies of Hie nobles and bishops which foimed the 
states of tbo kingdom, for the administration ot < 1 V 1 I and 
occhisiastiral itffans Those laws, being Classed undo 
heads or chapters, woe called capitularies Chihli hut, 
Ciotanus, and lfigobert, and aiteiwauU Cluuh raapne*, 
Louis !e Df Immune, < Inrhs the Bald,&c , issued eapilu 
lane Those of Chatleruegn« aro tho most cclei i itccl, 
heme moie exit nsivc, more cnhglitc necl lonsidi mu tin igt 
he lived m, and foimmgareal <mk of legislation wlneli 
lchiamed m tone Iejug uttor Ansegisus, abbot ot him 
tenollcsf made) a collection in hooks ot the e ipiteelmis of 
Charlemagne tend his rOO Louis le ])c lion noire, m the mu 
827 Othet collurtioiis sue publi-hed subseque nth After 
Chailcs the Simple, a > 'li' n > inoiu t ipitul 11 n s wen 
issued, mid no I ms 01 stateit s in known tn existed ilie 
subsequent piuod till tho time of Louis b Gio, y n I tot) 
Loins loGioe li gin to issue ehiitirs t the eommeiii i in | 
chltrehes, but n r net el laws e e inelin etuis pj o 1 i littve 
linen (litited r\ >i>t one !y Philippe Augu-'e t 1100 
till the turn of St Lntu , a j> I 2 n who be „ m t in 
regulat oielin uius 15ilu/e imbhslie 1 l ei>m| h to e olle < Inn 
Ot all the eapitulailCs Issue el be the klli(.sei tli (it mil 
second rue, with notes - f" ij lUtlauu Jifguiit J mi nun, 

2 sols folio, Puts, 1(177. 

CAPITULATION esftiesof utielose xpiyssing the con¬ 
ditions undei wlneli a imtnss u suiietuleml to ut e neinv. 

1 he ague n 1 1 hv \ hieh ten urny or l 1 nge dmsi m of i 
tin >ps sen ituidui to i sept u n 1 in e ot engirt' to t\ unite [ 
tho teiutuv wlneli it oe upics, whin it st length and e on 
dtltoii el yet ‘Ueli is to in ike else It i spi te 1 In the menu ! 
is < uli d i t olive 11 1 ion S ie h w is tli it ni nle nt ( mil e tu 1 
ratlin it 1 1 Inin, L tee in tin g ii l il et tin l until end 
V.n^ush limits on tin dipntuie e ‘ th fe nun liom i’oitugil | 
m tS0<< 

When the piousi ns nl e nniuintiou e i e pirrism art 
llCa lv ixpenleel when In i lies li eve bun mil in 1 he 
lamp its of the follies ml iu eluiiet i in mis of In mg 
titlci uiid, tin gneuioi if tin jlm i |o Ida 1 in e nfi mg | 
into an igiioment with the be *i „e.is u p tin > tin turn. 


their wtecutton wt 


ft granted 1 


their Wtecutton wIM granted* H® j# m 
self front tns garrUon, but ne must shftW m 
aftm a® during the siege, and lie is to stipulate ip fyvour 
of the skit and wounded foi 4a ipa«f advantage* w be can 
po isibt) cam. , . , 

it h is happened that the governor of a foitress bks beep 
indueod to kino hu post by on invitation to & personal «m- 
fniomi with the general of tho hesiegidg army, and that 
eehjiitagi Ins both taken of hvt absence to assault tl»« 
pine* in tin* liopo of gaining it during the confusion thou 
ispeitul ti pnv.nl thoie. History moicovn rytoiels pi 
siiims m wbith tho bosjoging troops liavo epfered the 
id in end roiunutted disoidots evon wlule the commanders 
lino bun ice upied on tbe bicach m dtawtng up the 
of tbo i lpitulabon To avoid sue It misfortune® the govetnoi 
of i forties, sh mid on no uceount go out I ot the purpose of 
tu ling with the cm mi, but In must employ in that duty 
office is on whose- /(al and fiimm ss hr tnu lely. 

I»v the* toms ui i cnpitulahon tbo aims and military 
stonainllie pine tie genually given up fo the biiiiegeis, 
tin* olflccis an 1 lumps of flu gamsou inf lining only thou 
private pi opt ifv, iiml being allowed te> niauli out with the 
turnouts ol w u, that is, with diunii butting, e oleum tiling, 
w Win tine us uv ,i e onvoy iw allowed thorn loi piote e- 
tion till flue in live at the (life ol tluir eh stinatton 

CAPITULUM, i lual ol fiowots, a pm titular lom of 
inflotoMPneo 1 he on In illy holainsti consider if an un¬ 
de \ loped spike, litt axis of which becomes u icccptaelo, 
uni the extern el empty bluets an involucre. Tho dan- 
<leli)i, ml nil C mipositjL, lmve. m inflmosutite ot this 
it item if is vul,’’ eilv loeke 1 upon as a Honor 
C A PO O 1 S I R1A ix sea put town or Isfua, on tho 
Vdiixtu Si i It si ends on an e gg shaped island, wlneli is 
i mneefirl with file intin land by ft long causeway. The 
ti mi o about two mile in uituiufe itmco, if It is some trade, 
null eemsiikuel muib he iltlnci than most ol the places 
hi tint eotsi Thai joit tilde is elucfly snpphul by (he 
seit pins iu the uuglilu mhoed, ami by tho vineyoids, whuh 
ifi uel i e|ii uilily ejt g Kiel won 
< YPO DISIHIA, the Count ni, born at Outfit ill 
I" (i w is tl.i hiiiot i pitysiutu, and lie himself begin to 
study me die in itYcmei, lowbnlii publn C oifu uud the* 
olln i 1 nil in is! ends then beloi gtd lln, ieifbu was chief elf 
fl i pimisimil gene i unit nt of fhc Iomm isLnds ut 179U, 


by wlneli lie eons ntslibliv i hi*tini r ,t into tin u I ends, 
und by thee mb (wu s well is liom tin t gild due to 
n gallant ulicisuy, li is e ntiUe <1 to obltiu ui Inn mi ible 
eapitulition It tn ly ie I mil tlul d the govern u 

all mid ptstpotle tile j lop - d- 1 1 sum ml 1 till Ins yu nisi ti 

are entn ly exlinibtel, tin l e,tigers miy ltfuse > yi ml 
terms fo tin g' n, wlneli must then suiie 1 i it (1 > 
fiction 

Wbm tie e ign of N ypoh on v is ell ivying ft an tie! 
uni b I i lmnse if luimid t> lln neeii-sifvol aitmg 
OH tin 1 mu, lln diet v of de hulling tn lortie «s if 
hreine mpiessi 1 on the ce mm nub is In iytiy motive 

wliiel t ve of gloiy mill eln fi ai if ebsgi ne t in nmpiio 
In 11 lui( i A eb i lie e metitiinp tnein it i, slate 1 lint 

cv e> eoinm milei wbei *hdl jppe u lo lidu diftmbel 

bn lea lit h like i ni ui ol lioiiolu auel a fullifeil subjctl, 
nail e))n ,r with llit'edbitr i id sulelieis win any have 
ehsimgiiislie 1 the niselie e m the ebb nee, be pit'se at* el nil a 
<1 iv of ge inn il yin e It, and iteuec, in pr,sen< t ol the Uoups, 
publn test m mills <>i tin e npcroi s sitisfaction Ihot no 
time -iiall in list in i\i lunging those who may bo intuit) 
rinnttsof woi anei that iwiy comic irnler who shall be 
llloel on tbo l>ipuh oi die of Ins wounds, shall be buried 
WflLtho s uue e Hinonnsa* i Grand (boss of the Le giou 
of effonoia On lln dim baud 'f is stated, that oveiy 
capitulation ill nio vithout a vigorous lesistmue continue el 
to the last moral it and wnhout la mg sustained at bast 
one assail St on the ruin put m tlu piue, is cnunnal and 
dislicuouiable th eonimantlu who so nuirender* is made 
responsible for all the eonse'qiuiwcs of hn, eowanhee nr 
tie ulmry, lit* is threatened with all the seventy ot the law 
and the dtoiei consigns lo infamy, anil punishes with eieath, 
bun who y mid* to tbo menaces or proposals ot tho enemy. 

II the resolution io sunwndar should be at length taken, 


w k n tin Riissium took posses*ion of litem In 18pe, yvlnn 
lln Si y< n Tsl ends, by flu treaty ol Tilsit, woie pi Keel under 
tbo pie le< lion of Honapuli, both Cepo d Istua and tm> 
lilfti leli ( ifu amt entiled lln irine of Itussm Tho 
lemntsfiisl i >s| \v is um humble me but as be showed a 
tile nl l i eliplomuiy, lie w is speedily yiH.uioed and nttuehetl 
film Pussnu einltissy al\icnna In ihl g, duillig Hona 
| it ie xpeddi n lo Most ou, Ctpo illstiia was chfUgoel 
wiin e nun diplomitic opciations eoniKcte-d witli tl» Army 
of tin Dinuht, ot, as it is nyore commonly c ille d, tbe anuy 
if Moldavii, umb i tlu eommand ot Adnmul Tuluichagyi, 
wlneli lied been e ngxgi d against tboTuiks and then aeyeu 
pud the two pi tin i paid i<» ol Wnllaclna and Moldavia. 
When (in lb summer of 1st 2) pi atc was couclexilenl be, 
tween T mkey mil Russia, and tho l.ellci poweu W!i* enabled 
toreenll tin- irmy of Tiliitiliapof fioui tin* Danube to tbe 
Bcrc/ma, Capo el Istua went with it, and after the finishing 
blow given lo (lie hiench el tbe passage of theBcresirm, lee 
Hummed at tbe head quaifcrsof tin Eui|)eroi Alu»*neler 
oi Russia, who funned a high opiniou of lus amltUp* and 
adtlioss In 181T ho was sent by Aloxunder as hi* mioistpr 
plonipotcntiaiy to Swit/oilunil, and, licfoio the Hlliod armies 
nossod the> Rhine into tbit enuntiy, ho drew up a dodarg- 
lion promising tho lo-eistablesjimont of Helvetian inda- 
pimdencei and tbo restitution of ojl the terntory that lJb» 
rronelt hau taken from tbo bwiss, Thgiw »f®TOi*e« worn 
wall kept, and tbe Count so conducted hunwjf a® to meyit 
the oslexun of the Swiss. The Couetitutiopal Ayt, which be 
sanctioned and forwarded, removed many old ahWM* and 
invidious distinction*. Iu September, 1814* C»pod latria 
leu Switserland t<« tlye Congrewoi Vienna, where, mainly 
(Urough him, th« affimt of th® Swiss wer® happily teitm- 
natod. In 1815 ho w# wtth the Emperor AloxoMet at 
Part*, and wa* hi# pUAifpota&Uarp m ih* (Ntouavp tmtr of 
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B 6r J»pd a great part of K&rat 
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which he wrote to Prince Leopold of Saxo Cobouvg (now 
king of the Belgians), to whom the Creek crown had been 
offered in 1820, mainly induced that prince to decline 
accepting it, which he did definitively on tin) 21st of May, 
18.20. On the ath of October of tho following year. Capo 
d'lstria was assassinated at Napoli di Romania, on the 
threshold of a church, by George, the son, and Constantine, 
the brother, Of Pietro Mauromichali, the old bey of Mama, 
whom he had detained for many months in prison without 
trial or even a specific accusation. Some circumstances 
connected with this event, and with the general conduct of 
Capo d’lstria, arc given by Thiersch in his Mat Actual do 
In Grice, Leipzig, 18113. 

CAPONNIEltE, in fortification, is a passage protected 
on the right and left by u wall or parapet. The term is 
generally applied to that by which the communications are 
made across tho main ditch of a fortress to the outworks 
[Bastion, G Jig. 1], or from the covered-way to the gorge 
of an advanced work. When a passage exposed on one 
side only is thus protected it has the name of a derai- 
oaponnierc. 

The protecting parapet is generally of earth, with its 
upper surface descending gradually to the bottom of the 
ditch, in order that the enemy may be completely exposed 
in advancing Up to it, and also that, the ditch may be de¬ 
fended by a grazing fire from thence. A passage of this 
Wad IS however exposed to the plunging fire of the enemy 
from the crowning battery H, and from that which should 
correspond to it on the left hand of the front of fortifica¬ 
tion yif'toay therefore be further protected by a parados or 
elevation 5 of earth extending along its centre; for by Ibis 
the defenders behind both parapets would be effectually 
concealed. 

Sometimes the eaponniere is a Vaulted gallery of brick¬ 
work, the aides of which are. pierced with loop-holes or 
narrow openings, for the defence of the ditch by a fire of 
musketry. In this case a trench is cut on the exterior, 
and parallel to each side of the work, in order to prevent 
from approaching near enough to anttoy tho 
defenders within. 

: -Thtlhiicle Capannieres are formed across the ditches of 
field-Hedoubts When tlwee ditches wo incapable of being 
defended from the' parapets. If covered with a roof , for 
protWStipa’ dff&nst shells or grenades, that roof should he 
feqftkifcitw niwntl ground, in order that it may bo edn- 
df the enemy at a distance, 

country of Asia Minor, Usually 

S iekeh of -dp't«M> iinrisions—1. Cappadocia the Great, or 
an- Tatmtr (Stwbob also called 
■ Oaf aMfeftai* bordering ciothe ftkjw 

tusbiftataiaitijktt g few a>f; < l g-}p,^#aao'gto m the Panto* fo* 

.AiMte of moknfeina dnttsbtly 


of the Tufkian empires which took place from 1815 to 1827, 
when Slmssia entered into Mr, Canning's treaty of alliance, 
fin which, with England and France, she was to preserve 
Greeds 'from destruction,) rather with the view of injuring 
and weakening Turkey than from any uffeetitm for the 
Greek*. Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, 
Capo dTstria was allowed to take upon himself the office of 
president Of the Greek government, in which he was regu¬ 
larly installed early in the year 1828, or a few months after 
the battle of Navarino. 

We cannot go into .the long question of his almost con¬ 
stant dissensions with the people whom he was sent to 
govern. There were evidently faults on both sides—on both 
sides Violence, obBtinacy, duplicity, and intrigue; but making 
many allowances for the Greeks, the opinion of* most of 
those who watched his administration in the country was 
very unfavourable to tho Count, who was not merely sus¬ 
pected of a desire to mako himself king or perpetual and 

j_i.i a. ..it al r* _,1.., »...*■ v nn .l..» . 


a, Cosauh.) Cappadocians was the name given them by 
the Fersiaus, (Horod. vii. 72.) There is a river Gappwifi^, 
mentioned by Pliny, rising in some of the mountain-ridges, 
and fidwing along the boundary of Galatia and Cappadodm 
into the Halys: the name is not mentioned by Strabo; slid, 
it is probably of comparatively late origin. Some writga* 
however have derived tho name of the country from the 
river. ' _ L 

Our information on this important country hhs hot been 
much increased by modern travellers: wo are still indebted 
chiefly to Slnibd, who however, considering that Amasiii on 
tho Iris (Veshii-Errnak) was his birth-place (Stfub. xii. 
p. 561, b.) lias not told us more than wo might have expectod. 
Cappadocia is ono of the richest parts of Asia Minor; ft is 
characterised by extensive plains of great fertility. Of tint 
mountains the principal it the Taurus, which forms in fact 
tho southern boundary. Two other important chain*, the 
Anti-Taurus and the Parvadres (Keldir), run nearly par 
rallel from Armenia into the centre of Cappadocia, where 
they form the high ridges of Mount Argfous (Argis-Dagft), • 
From the summit of Mount Argaous Strabo says (xii. ri, 
538), that the few who had ever gone so high had beeu ttbib 
to see flic Black Sea and the Gulf of Scuntieropn, up 
usserti m which is confuted by the bare inspection of a map. 
Argcuus is said to bo covered with perpetual snow', Cappa¬ 
docia the Great generally has little Wood; almost the only 
timber district is in the neighbourhood of Mount Argtguv 
which supplies the rest of ibe country with fuel. Beyond 
this woody region which surrounds the mountain is a sundty 
plain witii a substratum of rock, quite barren and uncul¬ 
tivated. The part between Mount Argeous and Maz&ca 
(Kesarit-h), and indeed most of this district, appears tty have 
been the seat of volcanic action (Strab. xii, p. 538): it 
abounds in water, chiefly marshes caused by tho overflow 
of the river Mclas. On the banks of the Melas were eogw 
large stone quarries, which supplied the people of Mazaca 
with budding materials, blit which appear to have been 
sometimes rendered nearly useless by the badness of the 
air, owing to the exhalations from tho river. Mazaea was 
tlie favourite abode of the kings of Cappadocia, who appear 
to have selected it for its central position, and because it 
abounded in timber and in stone a* well as in fodder, winch 
was a great object where so much attention Was paid to 
cattle. (Comp. Nen. Cyrojt. ii. 1, 5.) The tribute which 
they paid to the Persian monarch consisted chiefly in horse*, 
mules, and sheep. The high table-lands of this country 
are admirable pasture land ; and it is probable that in very 
early, as well ns m later times, the Cappadocians carried 6u ,, 
an extensive trade m supplying tho neighbouring nation* 
with horses and mules. (Ezekiel xxvii. 4.) 

Tho principal towns of Pontic Cappadocia were on the 
const. A little E. of the mouth of the Halys was Atnisu* 
t Siunsun ;) farther K, on the river Thcrmodon stood The- 
nhscyra, whose plains were the fabled abode of tho Ama¬ 
zons : proceeding along the coast we come to Oerasus 
(Kqiairom'r-oc), the modem Khuresoun, where cherry-trees 
grow wild m grout abundance on the hills (Tournefort, lfdat, 
d un Voyage ate Levant, ii. p. 221); it was from this place 
that Lueullns first brought cherries into Italy on bis return 
from the Mithridatie war, The word 'cherry' (cmw) is 
said to be derived from the nameoithe place. Just upb*(the 
eastern boundary of Cappadocia on tlie Fontlis stands Ti«- 
pezus (Tparrtforvr-ot), tho modern Trebizotiml, origin ally 
a Greek city, a colony from Sinope (Xeu. Aitub. iv. S. 2X1, 
where the Greeks met with an hospitable reception on their 
retreat after the tattle of Cun axe. Trapczus and Coras us 
paid tribute to Sintjp-. (Xen, Juab. v. 5. 10.) 

The chief towns inland were Amasta, Mti/.aca, Comana 
(in Pontus), the great emporium for the Armenian mer¬ 
chants (Strab. xii. p, 53<i), and Comana in Cappadocia 
the Great, the modem Boston, which contained ft grout 
temple of Beilona. To the W. of Coituma, near the bouti- 
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, ftsipai rivers*.of Capp;_ _ 

„tiiM-Erraak) antf the Iris CifeshifoErmak), bcrthpf'which; 
flow into the JfewKioes WiA' tbo Melas, which mws.-fpto! 
theEuphr«les. : ';T&e Kusil-Ermak flows through a country 
about xlieg in salt-hills, and hence Strabo slip pose* the 
utttient name to have been derived (xii. p. 546, d.). Indeed 
rn many parts of Cappadocia salt tracts are found of great 
h# 4 »lit. The Hftlys rises further to the K. than is re- 
!j*p»ented in the ordinary maps, anil runs for about half 
tito course from IV. to E. in a longitudinal valley. It then 
tarns {p tiie N. and cuts through the inountaiu-rnngcs, all 
of which have a general direction parallel to that of the 
Buxine coast. [Anatoi.ia.] The Iris flows through 
Anusia. 

Cappadocia abounded also in mines of iron anil silver: 
Horace allies to this faet. {lipist, i. S. 3:>.) The iron 
mines iththe N.E. of Pont us were worked hy the Ohalybes 
epf, i Strab. xii. 549, </.; see Xou. A nab. v. 5. 1), the 
greater part of whom appear to have gained a livelihood by 
wurliing in iron. On the same coast K.of Sumsunt Amisns) 
ata’place called Uniub, ruck alum still forms a considerable 
article of trade. There is said lo he a silver mine at a place 
near Amasia, called now Hadji Kmi. Crystal, jasper, 
and onyx are said also to enrich this country. (Strab. 
p. 5 th, «.) Strabo speaks of a beautiful stone which was 
produced in Cappadocia, white like ivory; the handles oi 
swords were made of it. 

The Cappadocians wore very generally known during the 
Roman occupation of their country for their unprincipled and 
' vicious character; so much so that the word ‘ Cappadocian 1 
was only another name for a villain. 

The condition of Cappadooiu before the period of the 
Persian rule is uncertain; possibly it belonged to tlie exten¬ 
sive kingdom of Lydia. At any rate both Cappadocia on 
the Pontus and Cappadocia on the Tamils appear to hate 
.((brined one state, Darius Hvsluspis is said to hate fir -1 tlt- 
St8fed it into two satrapies. (Strab. xii. 534, <\) The satraps 
appear to have been kings of tlie countries tnt utavy to the 
Persian monarch, and hence ar. hereditary succession is ob¬ 
served. The circumstance that Darius and his successors 
in this, as in most other cases, left the government of the 
district with the native princes, is probably to be attributed 
more to their inability to prevent it than to nnv other reason. 

.The first king of Cappadocia, according to Strabo (xii. p. 
&34, a), was Ariarathes. But Anbaius, mentioned by Xt: 
tiophon (Cyrtrp, ii. 1, 0), would appear to have preceded 
hittt. The following list has been drawn up in the Vni- 
vefsal History (vol. x. p. 8)—Phavnaces, Smerdis, Afoninas, 
Anaphas, Anaphas II., Datames, Anaramncs, Ariaiatlu s i, 
Olopnernes, Ariarathes II., Ariarathes 111., Anaramno; 11., 
Ariarathes IV., Ariarathes V., Ariarathes VI., Anunitlie- 
VIL, Ariarathes VIII., Ariarathes IX. (the family of 
PSarhaoes now o.uinct), Ariobarzancs I., Ario’ arzanes 11., 
Ariobarz&mSs HI., Arcdielaus. On ttie death of Archehuis 
Cappadocia was reduced to n Roman province (Strabo, 
•xii. p» 634). which it continued till it was invaded by the 
Turks. 

V On tbc division of Cappadocia hy the Persians Pontus 
Was given, over to one of the ancestors of Mithridntes, ac¬ 
cording to Justin and other writers. The following is a list 
t»f the kings os they have boon mentioned in history:— 
Arttibnaos (an interval of perhaps 80 years then occurs), 
Rhodnbatos, Mitliridatos I., Ariorrarzanes, Mithridates II., 
Mithridates 111., Arinbarzanes II., Mithridates IV., Mithri- 
ilates V., Pharnaees I., Mithridates VI., Mithridates VII., 
surnamed the Great, with whom the Romans waged the 
celebrated Mitlu-idaticum Bellum (he died n. c. 64); Phar- 
naces II., Darius, Polomou 1., Polemou II. Pontus was 
-then reduced'entirely to a Roman province (Tacit. Hist., iii. 
47)ilrhieh it continued till the time of Alexius Comncnus, 
in wW$e family the emnirc remained till Mohammed II. 
reduced U to slavery. 
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lPPAl|||$$<pSAi, a natural order of< 

oentse, »fl embryo curved upon itself KrithOtlt a 
pets|s and sepwii great number of steatcti 
elevated upojS m leng stalk. -TWy'ttri •"*" 
fetiB bytheirmdefin'rte stamens and reii 
them appeivr to be more or less acrid.' ! 
herbs found all ov er the tropics, and not extending . 
places beyond thetn. ’. Egypt and the ’strath or Enron 
which are inhabited by Capjmris spinosC^ifti similU* species, 
offer the greatest exceptions to the rutef- ' " f ‘ 

Some of the American species of Capparidace® are'very 
poisonous; others act as vesicatories; and a fdv ute merely 
stimulant. To the latter class belongs the Capparit sjn'nota 
of the south of Europe; This plant'grows haterMly Vpaa 
rocks and ruins all over the south of France and ’ 1 * - 1 - 


. , ,, mt- 

dering them inconceivably gay with its large white blos¬ 
soms, from the centre of each of which there Springs' a 
long tassel of deep lilac stamens. The flower-buds consti¬ 
tute the capers of the shops, the quality Of which depends 
exclusively upon the age at which they are gathered, the 
smallest and youngest being the dearest and ”tt»0St delicate, 
and the largest and oldest t.ho*'coarsest and cheapest, 
On an average each plant of the Caper bush gives S pound 
of bud*. The consumption of capers in this country is in- 
considerable, not amounting to more than about 60,000 Bis. 
a-year. ■ 




Museum. Alisftl riu Sdrej, Sizraitu,, 


1, nil (‘Kpwulod flower; 2, a jualaJ; 3, a rpIvK: «UJt ti»e stfljkr 
lioriaont.il tpction of the fruit; 5, a longitudtoiU Section oft 
embryo ualrnciwl flora the floeii-cout. 


CAPRA. [Goat] «<\}wvn-i 1 

CAPRKLLA. [JUemooipoda.J foiife!.;. v .■• 

CAPRE'OLUS, an old name for tlie tendril efe ViM.--,' 
CAPRI, the Roman Capra®, a-rocky but beaOtifulislei 
in the Mediterranean, situated under the same mittiAtotin. «s 
the city of Naples, Which it immediately feces. 


at the southern entrance of the Neapolitan 
miles and a half from Cape Campa nolle, 
the promontory of Soerento; about ten 
Miseoo, on the other ride of the bay, And, 
twenty from theciiy of Naples. It'd* 
calcareous rooks, winch are di 
considerable hollow between 
two mawfes. 

1700 feet s 
little town . 
of Awicepri 
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*. precipice % a wary.; 

' ’• fdliA ' f ' 

.«? fjPhhMetre- 

rjug reek, mw-wda.the' 
■ -rv-rmf- vr y wr-w v $ *»»**»» fro* 200 teJMKf 

smaS mj$4)e*t.hiii>u#B*. fit* or si* .abujrekc* and cbapel*v and 
a couuned or square in tyre middle- In 1828 the 

population, of th^S&nd, including tho two towns and the 
villa*, or very small,pillage* scattered here: tt»<l there on the 
face^f .^( tock,.,^ sdmqst, entirely on the eastern part. 


amounted to ab«W 3400 wale; a considerable portion af 
thfcp number being sailors, boat-men,, shipwrights &c„ wore 
nbseihfsjt good part .of 0«p yean- There were two or three 
sehooiW.iptebkshed hy gpvbriypent. T)y great, industry *h« 
islanders have vqtamed and secured patches of good, soil 
Steep bill sides ai>d i» the midst of rocks and cliffs: the 
oulriyable .pari*, produce most kinds of vegetables and 
fruits, a, small quantity, of excellent oil, and u considerable 
Quantity of a light hut generous wine. This wine, which is 
ranchju»e4’ it^tuple:i,i|ol' two sorts, Capri rosso and Capri 
biatwssji, or god, awl white Capri. Another important item of 
«xpajt£ consist* of quails, which are annually captured at 
tlieirseason* of passage in vast numbers. In (miner times 
tlie reVenoe of the bishop of Capri via* almost entirely de¬ 
rived from the'quail trade: this see is now united to the 
hishopriek of Sorrento. 

The whole circuit uf tiic island does not exceed nine miles; 

. butthi8>n|ih(hwspace is wonderfully crowded with a variety of 
scenic bfcauty, Remains of antiquity, and historical recollec- 
tiohS, Extensive ruins of the villa of Trbetius, who re¬ 
sided a long time, at Gapni-io, are still shown, hear ahold 
perpendicular cliff at the eastern end of the island. 

CA 1‘HI0,‘ACID, a peculiar acid occurring with the 
butyric atuhciipreiff'UCuJs. in the mdk of the cow and tlm 
goat: itsijamo i* derived from capra, goat. In order to 
procure caprifi acid, cuprate oi barytes is first obtained, and 
by a tedious process;■ loti parts of it are then reduced to 
powder, and treated with 45"5 of sulphuric acid, mixed with 
Its weight of water. Thecuprie acid is thus separated after 
Jong digestion, and it is then to be distilled from chloride of 
calcium, 

Capric. acid crystallizes in small needles, which liquefy 
at about 65° Fahr.; its specific gravity at this temperature 
is 0*910; it distils without alteration at a temporalure 
above- 212°. Water at 08° dissolves only about Ti f, :i uf its 
weight ; but alcohol dissolves it In all proportions. Its smell 
resembles that of tho goaL. 

Tho fiuline compounds of capric acid are called cuprates; 
no one ofr them is applied to any use. 

According to M. Chevieul. who discovered it, capric acid 
consists of— 
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CAPR ICO RN, TROPIC OF- [Tropics.] 
;CUtffi^|0RI4wS,:t|ie tenth eoiistcllution in the zodiac, 
a* agnate Vlatioh, but the pari-of the moveable ecliptic 
betweoh 270° and 309° of longitude was also so designated. 
[Kcmmc.J This constellntion never rises In our latitude 
to* greater altitude than 23 q , or thereabouts (we speak of 
tbek!«>ft«t:*t»®fc «* n«d"A in the barn). Around it, in the 
tojofthtoiof the heaven, era Aquarius, Equuleus, Del- 
WT AjirTfiii *r^ Sagittarius. The brightest stars, a 
it. ipr<W.tb<> meridian at midnight towards tlm end of 
“ J wn throttgh the bright stars in Lyra and 
n.deugthmied, not pass for from tho two 
DjUprioCKnus, amid#. ■ .... >: • 

ftf.ilapntwnus is that.of a goat, and the 
I» some of tha Eastern zodiacs .ft. 
■m seu monster.. According, to 
latioBfn the he*tea* » 



C AERIFICATION, the process by which the maturas : 
tiori of the tig is accelerated ui the Levant. It is vyell- 
kuown that fruits which have been bitten by insects ripetr s : 
sooner than others, tho wound appearing to net us a storms 
laut to tho local action of the parenchyma. This is turned * 
to account by the Greeks in the following manner, winched- 
called Capnikatieu. When the cultivated fig is preparing) 
fur becoming ripe, a quantity of the blanches of wild fig 
trees are brought iuto the fig orchards and placed upon the 
cultivated plants. The wild tigs bring with them a great: 
number of a small insect colled Cynips Psenes, or Diplo- 
lepis Ficus Corker, which tty among the cultivated figs 
and pierce their firuit for the purpose of laying eggs. , This 
not only brings about an earlier ripening of tire fig crop 
than would otherwise be obtained, but enables the cultivator 
to obtain two .harvests a year. It is, however, Stud that the * 
practice deteriorate* the quality of the fruit. Cnpnfioaboit 
has been artificially imitated by puncturing o tig with mi 
awl, ami introducing a little oil into the wound, for tho pnr- 

too rood. (De Candolle, rAy- 
Treyiranus in the Ltnnaa 
Land 2, in which last place the 
and of caprification must not, be 
of very high antiquity, that); 


h ipose of preventing its healing 
e’ siol. Vtgetale, p, 580 ; and 


/or 1828, p. 70, 
insect i» figured.) v^j 
confounded wit' 


yfSKfoea' ttiegocU i» practiced mm jft* date paltn, and whici> has been 

Sioned by Heroddh* Mt3). In this latter ease the clusters 





mate Sowers, from Wild iluto trees ora- 


ihaken ove*.,;tl»,Cluster* of cultivated fomaWe, which are 


and enabled to 


ttlttat?ENNy, CyCLGPsSDIA.] 
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C A P 

twocaaes■ ai* . . different, "all 

under owe eomum : tfrm. In i$u fig I . .. 
b*d|ht by the wUd biranebes, uiwibturoa cuM 

and aceglfflatea tojir r&jfinft: in tlw-palm the pel 
wild bjt*"- jtiJHijer.* <t„ ....it 


f&ppu. the Stigmas of the .^ulRVatai 
~V9 iietn, ■ ■ \ "• ' 

__ , _^eEAi, a natural qrder oj ^ 

»p, haying an inferior ovary,bppo#te $8nf&swMh- 
jue», and a small embryo lying in a considerable 
:v nortiy albumen. Th.e type pf the order is the genus 
'i : 0mri/oliwn, or honeysuckle ; C^e" genera that are ussn- 
»saled syitb it in part consist of distnemtarmonttpof Loniaeru, 
'and ffi hart of plants having a resemblance to them in habit. 
The eeuera most, dissimilar to Cuprijohum are Sombucu-s 
afld Viburnum ; but their characters are inur.i dependent 
for their dissimilitude upon the shortness of (ho tube of tlunr 
pproilaf Mjd,fhe manner in which the (lowers me arranged, 
than 'upgtt any actual differences of orguniggUon. Capri- 
b/fiaitec’differ from Citipfrmacece in lijtle except the want 
rjpuiei between the leaves, and consequently there is 
resemblance in their sensible properties; their barh 
g$0g oQen astringent, their leaves sometimes emetic, and 
rta, of Tnosteum per/o/iatum similar to coffee, 
'» Natural System q/'Hotany, ert. ii,, p. 24T.) ■> 
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Ij^Oi [Caprlfolitun pertolinturn. 

«, IW'ar opened to «how tit# insertion of I he five jlmnent; it. front *nd 
buk vkew of ftnihOTs; c, horinoattel section of ovary} rl, fruit; & Hu- tame in 
suction ; f, seed ; g, the aatne in section, showing the embrjoj h, emhryo. 

CAPRIMU'LGIDAS. [Goat-Suckers.] 
i CAPROIC ACID is procured from mult, by decom¬ 
posing the cuproate of barytes: upon 100 parts of this salt 
‘•'there are to be poured 29'63 parts of sulphuric acid, diluted 
With an copal weight of water. The greater part of the 
£ qgproie acid separates. A further quantity maybe obtained 
% «4) ttddiltou of a fresh quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
weight to toe first, The caproic scid sepa- 
7mm it SEW digested fbr forty-right hours with chloride of 
ealehiBaf'WOd then distilled. 

*» a W'T fluid oil; it Is colourless; veryiti- 
taste•’» ted and penetrating; its smell 
resembles that of awaits arid abd perspiration. Its density 
titcMfEahri ft’ 622 i it does not congeal at 12°, and boils 
V 212". It gradually vaporises when exposed to the 
water al 48® weolvoS p« per cent.; but; 

ydrikiS btabol tWselvds it ito all proportions, Its sabs, 
are quite unimportant, IW, termed cuptwtiet, ■ M. 
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hydrated acid 

CA'PROMYS. EMurjd.k.] 

OA'PROS, a genus of fishes of the section Acanihoptf 
rygii and family Srotnbertdce. 

But one species of this genus has yet been diapered; 
the Capros taier of Laoep&e, and Zeui apnr of Mtapfus/ ' 

Tlie characters of the genus are—body Short, somewhat 
ovate, much compressed, and covered with small serratbdv 
scales; mouth capable of considerable protrusion. -Dorsal 
fin emarginuted (as in the dories), but no spines at tbq base, 
nor ul the base of the anal An. 

Capras aper, or the boar-fish, ia general appears negis 
not unlike the dory (to which it is m fact closely allied), 
loir, independent of other characters, may be distinguished 
by its mouth being more attenuated and protractile, the 
body being covered with scales, and the want of long 411a- 
liifiils to the dorsal spines. 

Tins fish appears to be most generally about six inches 
in length, of a pale cm mine colour above, and silyvrratbitd 
iH-iicaih. The colour of the upper part extends less 

down tiie didos of the body, and sometimes several briitilita- 
colourcd bands are observable extending from the hfck 
daunwards. The lateral brio is not readily seen, exempting 
in iscent specimens, when it is said to have a crystalline 
appearance. J< 

Tins fish is a native of the Mediterranean, and has been 
(bund on our own coast, but very rarely; a third Speci¬ 
men has recently been recorded as British. 

An interesting account of this ftsh will be found in Yar- i 
roll's • History of tiiili.-li Fishes.' \sSd». 

OAiSA. [Oonciia'cr*.] 

C AM'S [CUM or bird-pepper, a genus of solang 
plants, with the shell of the fruit fleshy and coloured 
emit,lining a pungent principle, which also exists in its deed 
in great activity. On tins account both the fruit and seeds 
of different species of capsicum are in request as aOoudi- 
itieiit, and either in the unprepared state, or ground into 
Cayenne pepper, form a consideiahle part of the stimulating 
vegetables used by man. In Europe the capsicum,equal's 
largely into the seasoning of food, and the jnepnnttibSbf 
pickles ; arid in warmer countries it constitutes otic of tho 
first necessaries of life, either green or ripe. The aperies 
from which the fresh capsicums used in Europe are prin¬ 
cipally obtained is the Capsicum unnuum, a weedy plant 
found wild in South America and the West Indies, This 
species grows from one to two feet high, forming* dark 
green bush with ovate or ovate-lanceolate leaves ; itraWors 
arc small ami white ; its fruit is extremely variable to si*®, 
colour, position, and oven in quality. Red and yellow are 
the prevailing colours; the oblong-conical is thq.jMdinary 
figure; and to hang in a drdoping position is the 
direction of the fruit. But round, ovate, and eveii depressed 
fruit is known, and many varieties constantly betif their 
fruit in an erect position. Most of them are tt^' phhgeat 
for European palates ; but the large rod bullock's htUct and 
yellow tomato capsicums are mild enough to bo slioedAvith 
salad. ■ 1 • rffS'"’, •" ' 

A much hotter species is the Capsicum fruitcdtUW of 
goat-popper, a native of tho East Indies, which difitepAoth 
the Capsicum unnuum in being a shrub,’aftd^ 'ftliM 
being very small. There is also a kind cultivate)" ' " 
Chinese, With black fruit; and botanists reeognh 
others, but they appear to be iti many easos tv 
of C. annuum or fruticosum. >■ ** 

The acrid principle df capsicum hak 1)6il a 
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nervfcsnf the part with which it comes in contact, -. The 
, ;C am&iitn, or Spanish pepper, ttfeffi/rwf *«*#»>. orOhflies, 
called algo Cawngipti pepper, anti TOO C. baccalum, or bird- 
pepper, are ch@8l, ..employed# > fJwf are native* 0 / fee 
East and West Katies, South, America, &c., anti aro trf 
great utility, along, with different articles of food, in rousing 
th? energies of the stomach when impaired by the boat rtf: 
the efepsta, and thereby assisting digestion. Even birds 
havo -reerturiM; to the seeds, and many parrots and other 
birds din during their voyage or soon after they reach 
Eurojie for want of this natural stimulant,. The pods eon- 
tain tyro distinct principles : the one capsicin, an alcaloitl; 
the other an ethereal oil; which is the stimulating prin¬ 
ciple : it resides chiefly in the external layers of the fVttit 
and in thq Seeds, . 

The bruised pods, or'Caycnne pepper, maybe employed 
in the form of a cataplasm as a powerful rubefacient, which 
in many cases is preferable to common sinapisms. It is also 
of great service as a gargle, either alone or in eonjunetion 
with cinchona and serpentaria in the soro throat, when 
threatening to run into a state of mortification, of scarlatina 
maligna. It may also be given internally with the sumo 
udjutl(|s in the same disease. In fevers, both typhoid and 
intdrmdtent,it is often a uaefhl accompaniment to Peruvian 
bath; and iri many cases of dropsy from debility, along 
wife iron, it is of groat benefit. But it is in dyspepsia, de¬ 
pendent upon atony of the stomach, that it is most service¬ 
able. Viuegaj- which has acquired its virtues (Chili 
vinog 3 jr) ; is the most suitable accompaniment to all kinds 
of (tin ut dinner. 

CAPSULE, a vague name given hv botanists to any 
kind of dry seed-vessel containing many cells and socils. 
It usually opens by valves. 

CAPTAIN (from tho French capiiaine, which comes 
from the i.atin caput, a head), in the naval service, man 
oilk er having the government of a ship of war, and, in the 
army, is one who commands a troop of cavalry or a com¬ 
pany af.infantry. 

Tii tpihtary affairs the title of captain seems to have been 
<.. iginally applied, both ill France anil England, like that of 
p-cner#! at present, to officers who woto placed at the head 

arfeies or of their principal divisions, or to tho governors 
ef fortltli d places. Pure Daniel relates that it was at one 
time given to every military man of noblo birth: and adds 
that, in the sense in which it is at present used, it originated 
\shen the French kings gave commissions to certain nobles 
to, raise c ompanies of men, in proof of which he quotes an 
ortlimnanco of Charles V. This must have been before 
which year that king died. In the English service 
the p^broinotfon of captain, in the same sense, appear* to 
have been introduced about the reign of Henry VII., when 
it.woaJtowm by tho officers commanding the yeomen of the 
gltfttiL ,$nd the hand of gentlemen pensioners, Grose's 
jffilitfyfaidntiqiiitiet, vol. i. 

.'nwifettfelished prioe of a captain’s commission is. in the 
Lift* Gtiards, 3500A ; in the Dragoons, 3 223/. ; in the Foot 
SasteJ^j&iiii the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 4800/., in the 
infantry rtf the line, 18ft0/. ; and no officer can be promoted 
» fe^ rank of captain until he has been two years an effect¬ 
ive subaltern. The full pay of a captain ru the Life and Foot 
Cfeorea i* 14#. per day ; in the Dragoons 14#, 7d .; and in 
of the Line is 11#, Id. per day. 
r - ^l^ flhtyof 0 captain is one of considerable importance, 

‘ t* officer is responsible for the efficiency of his com- 
pfMsy, If ivory qualification by which it is rendered fit for 
i-j-he-hM to attend all parades; to see that fee 
1 , »ns#»&e., of fee mon are In good order, and that 

t-iit._-.a- __— ‘lift._1 Xl_' 
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from atehddtung'Aii ship under pain death: 
action he was bourid tinder the same nettatjf to . 

the last extremityho was eveafe mow,jtsip '.imUt ■■ 
sufterit to full into thp enemy's potreri ! 'v y 

The pay of a captain in the navy varies with the rati of 
the ship, Irma 61 1. '7#. per month for a first-rate, 
for a sixth-rate. Commanders of sloops have 
captSilh of marines J4f. 14*. per month, . kiifei ':. 

From the book of general regulations mid Orders few* 
pears that lieutenants of In* majesty’s ships rank wife • 
captains of the army. Comtimiulers (by cbnVtfey etttitlj^i'- 
captains) rank with majors. Captains (formerly.designated •' 
post-captains) with lieuteaant-coitinels ; but' aftcu^jjje* 
years from the dates of their commissions they rank with 
ftill colonels. ( ' i if j 

The rank of post-captain was that at which when the 
commander of a ship of war had arrived, his suUsimpgttf prej- 
rootion to a Jtas; took place only in consequence of Scrfirtrity, 
as colonels of the army obtain promotion to the rank of ge¬ 
neral officers. Such captain was then said to be potted; 
but this title does not now exist. i f v 

Several petty-offieers in a ship bear the title of captains. 
Thus there is a captain of the forecastle, a captain of the 
hold, captains of the main and fore-tops, of the mast, and rtf 
the afterguard. 

CAPUA is finely situated in one of fee richest parti If 
the Terra di Lavoro, in a plain on the left bank rtf fee V(A~ .'!> 
turno, a broad and rapid river which washes its walls. It is 
15 miles N.W. of Naples, on tho high road to Rome, about 
12 miles from the embouchure of the Voltufeq, and 10 from,, 
the nearest part of the Mediterranean. Being the only foC- 
tress that covers tho approach to Naples by lint), it is^pjgfi- 
larly and strongly fortified. - Part of the town is very Well 
built: its oldest buildings are of the middle ages, but many 
broken Roman inscriptions, fragments of columns, friezes. 
Sec., mixed up in the walls of churches and houses, point to 
more remote and more civilised times. The present* popu¬ 
lation is nearly 10,000. * i , 

The modern city does not stand upon the same giimnd'.aa 
the autient, but it occupies the site of a much inferior town, * 
called by the Romans Casilinuiri; nnd Bantu Maria dt 
Capua, a larger, more industrious, and more prosperous town ‘ 
than Capua itself, covers part of the ground of the extensive 
and once powerful city of Capua. Santa Maria is on: the 
same bank of tho Volturno, but nearly two miles higher'tip 
tho river: at that point, the remains of aotierU edificesaro 
vory considerable. Capua was one of fee Etruscan fitue* 
founded on this coast, and its old name was Viiltumitin. 
(Livy, iv., 37.) When it (ell into the hands of the Sammies 
it took tlie name of Capua, either, says Livy, from Capys 
their loader, or from its situation in a plain. Whatever 
may be the true explanation of tho word, the adjective 
Campanus (Ager) is evidently formed from Capua. '[CaR* 
i*ania.] Hannibal spent a winter in this town during,feis t 
campaign in Italy. In the course of tins war tho Rotnohs 
formed the siege of Gapnu, which adhered to the aide of Haq- 
nibal (Livy, xxv., 20); when the place was taken' by . fee 
consuls Fulvius and Appius Claudius, the senator* were 
put to doath, about 300 nobles wore shut up in prison, and 
the bulk of tho citizens sold for slaves. Capua at this tijpe 
was probably a larger and wealthier city than Rome. Them 
is an amphifeftiatre which resembles the Colosseum of Rome 
ip its form, and which, though far less gigantic, is not de¬ 
ficient in grandeur. From this fine rum, *Mons Tifattv 
often mentioned by Livy, and the somewhat more distant 
and much grander Taburnns, fee olive-bearing mountain 
of Virgil, present themselves with admirable effect- At the , 
roots of tire Tifata, about three miles from the town of. 
Santa Maria, there are some copious sources of hot mineral \ 
waters, whioh, tiirtut[h, R0 ®te scattered marble* seem { 
that they: were.mffi by fee anfemtgCapuane its ’ 
now merely mode ufeof toouni a few miUsj.^u 
i* altogether curious, » called by the 
-ff«cA«(the feree whistles). In the • ‘fejalh 
afel an fee roads feat branch off fromj ’ 
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TffNfO, ami AI'CNX BALR, three or the first painters 0 
Italy, kj«*gien, fcllow-stiutents, fenrt fellow-labourer*, wSSs 
nativei.ef Bologna, *ndf founder* of the Botog’tiesfc'jScbQqh 


nen, fellow-students, find fellow-tabuuref*, w( 
tSehignn, and 1 founder* of the BotogtSesk'SchpCil 
•JJodu^ff ifcir' both- tn.lSS.1, and was placed at an earjytfiffe 
with Prifspero Fontana to si mly painting. He made (Meh 
- atowvppogress, that his nm-tcr dissuaded him from thhlm- 
•Sitf which h»- left Fontana, and thenceforth htuwwd 
■ of the great masters, for which purpose ho 

Venice (where .he became acquainted with Tin¬ 
toretto) and Parma. Returning to Bologna, he found liis 
f ctoww^gostinn and Annibale so well inclined to his pro- 
* fessloiE^for which they had evinced an early taste by 
scribhhng sketches in their school-books,—that he per- 
stueteu their father, a respectable tailor, to leave their edu ■ 
cation to him. Agostino, who was horn in 16.17, had been 
intended for one at the learned professions; but lus rootinu- 
tlon led him to seek employment with a goldsmith, whose 
hjmj^ss he 'attended to for a time. Ho learned engraving 
%M)irpo l rnelins Cort, and attained to such excellence, that 
. Ktaiiyi'Sf his engravings are only distinguishable from his 
by the superiority of the drawing: his works in 
that, ■stym'iro liigblv Mducd. 11 is cousin placed hint with 
F. Fift^Stha, and afterwards with Pusserntb. lie never 
pfKcttSwl painting how ever with any constancy, but indulged 
a. vdrsaiilo iHgemi’te m various pursuits connected with 
,-lWhr8$ure and the liberal arts, working at bis Ousel by ills 
and starts. 

Ludovico retained Annibale with himself. Annibale ox- 
hvmted a perfect, contrast to the phlegmatic calmness of 
Ludovico, to the accomplished tlcklonoss of Agostino, and 
to the amiable mildness of both: be was rude and impatient 
to .temper, though of so open and generous a nature, that, 
he ist said to have kept his colours and Ins money in the 
Sst9)« box, both of which were equally at the disposal of his 
scholar-. Ho laboured in his vocation with an unwearying 
aud-Upthusiastic devotion, and a singleness of purpose winch 
hah*ppver been excelled, perhaps not equalled, lie dis¬ 
liked, .nil study but. that of painting, and more than once 
bynyit otit into complaints against the school-like refinements 
awLttte stow proceedings of his kinsmen in their pursuit of 
, exedlter.ee. .Like l.odovico” ho travelled about from place to 
jmprbtting himself by all that lie saw, and aiming to 
twmjbhpHn liis own works the excellencies of the great works 
tlikfe^re studied. The three opened an academy in Lodo- 
vicd'tlw/webo, which became famous for tlie illustrious pupils 
whom, it sent forth. 

, Tfw fame of the Caracci reaching Rome, Annibale was 
invited by the Cardinal Odourdo Farnese to adorn his pul'u-t- 
with paintings. He went, accompanied by Agostini), and 
the two brothers were delighted and exalted by the sight of 
thh antient works of art. and the labours of Michel Angelo 
nniLtho divine Raphael. The usual dissensions how over 
tttolft* And Annibale's intolerant devotion to lab' ur drove 
awjBj' his more fcs*i,■■ broiler. Tho Faruese gain ry occu¬ 
pied Anniliitle fm right venrs, for which lie is said to have 
reqgived milv ire hundred crowns; a meanness of remu¬ 
neration. t:s brazi justly observes, almost incredible. lie 
did little aft- ibis, and died m lli.O'J. Hi was buried, ac¬ 
cording t > o own desire, by tb ■ side of Raphael. Agostino 
died iu lci.p: Ludovico livc<l until Into. 

Tho works nt the three kinsmen are principally iu !»o- 
logn i and Romo. Tile Farnese Gallery is considered the 
greatest work of Annibale. Tho Louvre contains the ‘ >St 
dfthu the Baptist.' by Lodovieo and the ‘ Communion of 
•Sh Jerome,' by Agostuso, which arc respectively reckoned 
Uttar host works in oil (Mtdv.isia > [Boi.ortVt.SK Smoot,.] 

'CARACCIOLI [Nki.sosi, i oiu) ] 

•ifGAR VOTACLS. [Bkitvxxi.v.] 

'.ADARA'FFA. a distinguished Neapolitan family, divided 
into many brandies, all descended from Filippo (.'tinilfa, 
low of Spinalonga. who died in T.!‘JO. Tho princes of Lit 
Roccella, Sansuveruio and Belvedere, and the dukes of Mu- 
tftioni; Mondrugomt, and AnJrin, arc nil branches of the 
Cariifpa family. The*-.: have be«n iu the family imu pope 
<I*aul IV.), Hipny rnrdittul.s, archbishops and bishops, one 
grind waiter of the Order of Malm, &o. 

CAR AGA'NA, a genus of papilionaceous yellow-flowered 
shrubs, formerly comprehended in Robiniu. Several species 
are cultivate# fit gardens, but they are not much valued, 
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Asia, vdL il/® This extensive ^oa-htM*'.|fIiich e V'la^,tte 
ing from the Gulf of Iskepdefobn, or 8eSmderowi;.te>. the 
Gulf of MaUri, is upwards of 400 miles long,)* divided 
into ptishaliks or governments bearing different nUKtes, aud, 
according to Captain Beaufort, the appmiateon ‘ Gun^nspte' 
is neither used by tho present inhabitantsdor ip recognised 
at the seat of government. The name is not classical; fur 
in antient times the provinces called Lycia, Pamphylia, the 
two Cilicins. wiili parts of Cana and Thrygia, k pcouoki| the 
country which wo call Canimania. In tfie ml#witt r.gcs, 
however, a kingdom or state called Karatuao3y,’*Rpn tho 
name of Kataman, the founder of it, did exist T^c, arid 
comprised all tire antient provinces which we havie men¬ 
tioned ; hut lifter a struggle of two centuries it was con¬ 
quered by tho Osn.anli Turks under Bajastot II., about 14tsS. 

The fertile and beautiful district, of Adana (the Oihcja 
Campostris of the antient*) Was ceded by the Forte to the 
pasha of Egypt in the treaty of peace conclude® between 
those powers on the itii of May, 1633. This-i* tho best- 
cultivated pari of Caramaniu. Solitude, descrlion, und 
wretchedness reign over nearly nil tho rest of the long hue 
of const, where the frequent and splendid ruins of Grecian 
nod Roman cities indicate a prosperity and wealth that, 
have long been pa.-t. (Captain Beaufort's Surrey, 3v<>. 
Loudon, 1817.) 

CA'RANX, a genus of fishes of tho order Amythy- 
pteri/gii and familv Srumheraidex, distinguished clueitjt'by 
the iuteral lino of die body being furnished with a ijwpwft of 
scaly plates. These plates arc horizontally keeled,(espe¬ 
cially on the posterior Imli' of the body), and frequently ter¬ 
minate in a spun it angular projection, .the point qf 
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teivelv found in Asiatic Russia, Tart ary, and 
idla;’one ijf them, the C.araguw geraretianu, 
‘ ,ntsea$4 7artartan jkrze by tfivcllcn. 


which is directed bad 
covered with small seal, 
fins; the iu-t rays of l 1 • postoiior ono are sonnAiffios hut 
slightly connected by m ‘tnliranc, or separated into' SpUrimm 
fins. Some free spines uo placed before the anal Bp. Thu 
teeth arc very miniite. 

Several species of 1 Hi genus inhabit the sens of Europe, 
but vve are aware if only one which lias occurred off the 
British coast. Tim fish, well known by the name of scad 
or A'/w-omcAr/vV, n frequently met with on various,parts 
of tho eo.ists both if England and Ireland, and, at tunes 
occurs m such imm u«o shoals, that the whole-sea as, fur as 
th- eye <•: ii appeart alive with thorn.* , 

Tho *ci bout the size of the mackerel, to which it 

comes ik ,ir in allimty. The body is more even ill width 
it c. less taper ni; towards the head and tail), and is of a 
dusky nine colour above, exhibiting in certain lights splen¬ 
did huis of blue and green : the lower part of the body ill 
silvery *«»p\ with the exception of the throat, vvhicii is 
black , there is also a black spot just above the pectu'ral fin. 

This species, like many others found on our owif 
occurs iiso mi Ih.ise. of the Mediterranean. 

In some of the species of the genus caranx the scaly 
plates arc observable only on tho posterior half of the late¬ 
ral line, and tho anterior part is furnished with small scales. 

f'arun.r punctahis of Cuvier has but a single spurious 
dorsal and anal fin, whilst tho C, Rolleri {SoombyJRqtleri 
of Bloch) has several. ‘ 

Scomber dent us (Bloch) and one or two other species 
now included in this genus are remarkable for having a 
single range of toath arid tho body of a more elevated form. 

C. aatimgM (Scomber carrtngus of Bloch), a large Spe¬ 
cies of this genus from the Antilles, weighing from twenty 
to twelity-fivu pounds, is of a silvery line, and hasaldack 
I spot on tho operculum ; the body is compressed. jgKl df a . 
| somewhat ovate form; the head is obtusely terminated. 
This fish is good eating, whilst tho baBUird cj— 1J — 

* Mr. Yarn-lI, ! n Us • History of British Fishes,’ recent’ 
n«ltfre which occurred off the rot* it of GlaovHRniiahUe. 
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Guaraterthp),' titoembtfo. & bat 

AcmthoptSrysii ap 8 ;l&fliily aSwBefoqfb*, {Qokyp^Ina,] 

’ O^RAPU.S, ^;k^iius of S%lw» b«Ioftnii%f to foe apodal 
Mal# ! ^^'ry^TO^J{(3YS|KC«'6^ ' . 

h 6 karntium {KiMtriov ?) wa» ori- 
' " '* or half-pound 

ami): so that 
cites a coin of 
C^i4W|,Vn, f '®fi 0 »#unoe weight, heaving the legend— 
’■'',' t 1 P‘iir flu naiii, imimit iln iliicst# 

‘ '■ ' ; ‘ Et 1 'UH l\»lt ))t* 8 AtU tl'difc ktilJil 1 -,’ 

TlfV «#ijst w*W a Small weight used for gold and jewels, 
and varied grcally iu different countries. But 

at kst'fcwent out of' use, except only in the sense in which 
it still plats, hamely, Unit a carat moans the tWeiity-fourfh 
part Of atiy Weight of gold or gold alley. If such a weiglit 
be ail, gold, it is said to be twenty-four carats fine ; if ono- 
thiril only he gold, it is said to he eight carats fine. 

Th* jk&mhmecurs (I)ucange) in an old English charter 
an a fceaspe'af wine ;,„b^t this is the carrott* or earratu 
formerly.oWfl as a measure of liquids, and supposed to ho 
tb« quantity Which could be ea-rried in a curru .r or car. 
CARA'u'SIUS. fAmuu’s and Biutanni, v. [ 

CARAVA'GCilO, MICHELANGELO AMflERIGHI, 
or Mown!/called 1>A CARAVAGGIO, from a town 
of that name in the Milanese, in which ho was horn 
about the year 1560. Iiis father worked at Milan as a 
labouring builder. Tlic sou domel his first lore of the 
art,' 'together with such knowledge ns he onubl pick up, 
in the Service of certain artists „s a colour-grinder. In 
course of time he managed to go lo Vcnicti, where he 
studied tho works of Giorgione with great success, and 
■ 80mk of Mh ’pictures m the style oft .at, 

CStesm-ed. He afterwards went 11 * Urn 
dfffMrtt^’''in getting employ nn’iit he 
trtttncklp ^ 1 artist, catted A 1711110 , lor v ie 
puintof w.vers and fluff. This 
cOnittfowaM painting in the tin- 
owr after pursued. Ho made 1 rest 
thorn (rum artificial models, hut t ndhe -imply to nature, 
such &$, he found it in the slreits and alhns of Rome. 
Neglecting his early stndie, at Y< nice, lie uued a num- 

1101 Cilartictbrizcd by dark .mil L’fotiui she illuimued l«y 

n want)' twilight, as if lie painted 111 a rr. II,rung 

quarrelled, oyer some game with a com; n, whom he 

lulled? he fled to Naples: from Naples ho went to Malta, 
where-he wtts made .1 knight: hut here, too, he piamdled 
with « person of rank, and was thrown into prison Though 
hij. tmide liis escape, to Sicily, vengeance pursued linn, and 
he was assaulted bv a party of armed men, and grievously 
■Wpupdotl and disfigured. His fiiemK liming obtained a 
jsarcfo'fi from the pope for the murder, lie sot out for Rome, 
bat unfortunately. Oil landing, he was taken into custody by 
tnisb^bt^am) upon being released, could no longer find the 
vessw&Mjich had all his property on hoard. Exhausted 
with fruitless endeavours to find the vessel and his pro¬ 
perty, he endeavoured to make the host of his way to 
Rome, The heat, his yet unhealed wounds, and anxiety of 
mind, brought on so violent, a lover, that lie could barely 
reach the Porta Errolo, where he sat down upon a hank 
and pret*My expired, at the age of forty, in the year 1609. 
Caravaggio was rutlo and negligent iu bis person and 
habits'^ he scarcely retained it friend, and he defied all rules 
of civility and decency. 

The principal merit of lus pictures consists in the colour¬ 
ing, which is pure and vigorous; the tails are few, but true 
to nature. Annibale Cavacci said of him that he ‘ground 
flesh'’ (and not colour). The obscurity in which he involves 
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gives it a certain air of mysterious grandeur; 
res ary replete with the unredeemed vulgarity- 
* from which ho studied, and the extravagance 
conceit aggravated by abandoned habits, 
works at* u ‘ St. Sebastian,’ in the Capitol 
msuer at Efnmans,' in, tho Borghese Palace, 
camp e«t Of-Christ,' now iu the Louiw, which 
, dace in the Chiesa Nuova wits considered to - 
byBaruecio, Guido, -tmd'R‘hlwt»« : 
aoogifce BuiaWsi' kit imitators, say£Lanxiptkora;i||< 
not- and Guido, andj^M', 

Mkwm wMfttoikyjlM stwdjr^f 
hisw«lu. vB*id«u lw i5.4ft v 'Jltfa&i 


hirayeBing body o£-tBerclf^i<» ! 4& 
whoi ? fflRcbwi|*ny for swfeiymnd raiveoimfeb. Thy itajj 
wdtXtfll t BM ito origm (Cdrtedn in Persian dhayflfg itie 
Hina :*%A'MwP|ofl as Carpvnn in English), teeuMned to 
Rrftrp^ys in die '£a»CH#fl 3 %diw iwpre particularly^} those 
lnude ui Araoitti Nubia, Syria, Persia, and Asia Mhfor, hut 
fl o rae!ice obUiftS* ^though mostly on smaller .stiale, jpt * 
BMpy other countries where the roads aie insecure. gad 
where deserts or desolate tract* of land are t,o 1 

In the East the caravans have a commercial orjfimigio’ii* 
character, and very frequently Yioth ; the. greatest of,-,them 
all, or ihuso which, proceed annually to the kolv j Bty ; »f'' 
Mecca, have always trade as well as prayers in YH^gSEtyNw ‘ 
caravans are regularly organized by govurnment,anuplfiOBi| 
under tlie directum of ulficers of high rank, who as.<%ji ;th 
the different travellers their proper place m thu long linu df 
niurclr, and see that houd order is maintained. Sixty tlrou- 
saliil men and 20,0011 camels sourelimes arrive »t Mevc» 
with the Iladji or pilgrim curavags. But this atnoupt.}* 
insignificant, compared with the numbers that floiStePfto 
the holy city hr other ages. It is said i.lUit when ibfrttiolhal 
of Motasem b' Illali, the lasl nf the Abhasides, I'HtyfcrtOMf >l 
the pilgrimage, m tho jour CJl of the Hegira ia,I). lld-jt, 
her caravan was composed of 120 .(Hu) camels, ln'd^r.-tinies, ’ 
the Syrian caravan, as it, is called, though it first stmt* from 
Turkey, has been the most irurnerous and the best rirg’u- 
l ited ; yet, according lo Burekhfirdt, who sow it at Me^a th 
J 81 - 1 , it did not consist of 111010 than 15,000 cauiols. This 
caravan sets out from t'oiiniantuiepU', Or rather ftxmi fire , 
Asiatic suburb Scutari, and collects pilgrims and triuicripji ' 
through Anatolia and Syria. During this part, of the rirtitti 
great care is taken for die safety and comfort of Uie.tro-, 
Vcllcrs: the armed forces of different pashas and l@jftl,- 
governots escort them from town to town, and tlietpunifik' 
cetice of former sultans has amply provided caravan sjtritis 
(caiMvjii-innsy and fouutaiiis of puie water by tho riijM*. 
sides. On airiung ul Damascus, the carat ap is under |he 
prufcctiuii of the pasha of Damuseii*. wiio domes hblh 
iionnur nnd profit from the charge. At this pleasant' ghy R-‘ 
gctieisiUy remains three or four weeks, m order to BT^jjarp, 
fin u jounioy of thirty days across the desert. ^ il 0 r#|(l&> 
the camels <uo tliaiiged, the Anatolian camel nofobtSiui^, 
cnnsalored lit lor Midi u joarnev. When all j» rtw|;.lte 
pash Daiua-ius, or one of hks chief uilicerm,’jiutjiJb&SpR’ 
it lli lurid of liic carman, which he accompanies UvjfopetK 
The si! lal for encamping ami starting is the (yini|cijf a 
musket On its 1011'.<• across il:o desert, where mar4$®ilig 
Arabs are always 11 the look out, a troop of horse ntfo ui 
front, and anothci 111 the rear to bring'up the strug|^rB. 
The different parti . of tiaudlnrs, who arc disUuguisVniRjby. 
their piovinci 01 towns, keep close together, and eocly’j " 
-knows its pr jer station. Tim usual arrangement 1 
hudji.s is (o is iti'iiei wnh a mekowciu, n man whospyo 
ill the furnishing of animals auil provisions, hits hi« jkjN#9i. 
tents, servants, meat, coffee, &ic, and who takes upoil hjig- 
sclf ail the trouble ami expense for u given sum. 

The Egyptian pilgrim caravan, which Sturts from Cw(t<& 
is regulated m much the same mariner; but it. is nof'fot 
largo, and its ■.mile, by the head of the Red Boa, atilt 
through a country where fierce Bcduin Arabs are plentiful, 
and wells of water very scarce, is much more dangerous. 

The Persian caravan to Mecca, which used to come by 
Bagdad through Mesopotamia and Syria, arid the Mog- 
grebin (or Moorish) caravan, which, starting from Maroeco, 
used to travel ail through Northern Africa, have both be¬ 
come very irregular, though many Persians, Moors, a|pt 
negroes find their way to Jidda, the port of Mecca, by muL 
Considerable troops of Mohammedan Indiana also viSw 
Mecca. The groat. Indian caravan. Which started from 
Muscat and travelled by Nejd to Mecca, has long been 
given up. , 

When the caravans arrive at Mecca, bringing with them 
goods from so many parts of the world, that city presents 
the uppeiiriiuce of a vast fair. Iu former times thoie was a 
second great pilgrimage and fair at Medina, A caravan of 
many hundred merchants, all mounted on droraedaries 
(this was called a ‘'ight camvan'j, and prucedeil by their 
grate on the slower canu-l* (the heavy caravan), went Crop 
Mebca to Medina; but tills caravan also is on the denUna, 

: .-Besides .these largq aimuai caravans, others on AjpalWr. 
iftmde arp oonstautly occurring in the East, whet®, rnatra 
icbtthU A»d. travellers going the stupe, rood wait &r$q£ 
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"•and Mt&faerx of the MalumieUttu, $■<:,, written nboulj 
tiny &^tiy Joseph Pfti#, an English sailor, who wb* 

, Algiojsk'ta faficeft and Medina, are several good desevij 
Ofetthi* ear»vini*. 

v ^^|Hflp^aravan trade is not limited to Southern 

tfrhit^rnde between China and .Russia h> a caravan 
?4&Sfae Thu road runs from Peking through the great wall 
’“to OUfthiim, - where tlio goods aro taken from horses and put 
I w M *, which arc kept and let out for thin ptfrpotse by 
VJ^osJCtuka-Mongols. From Chalaan tho route lies through 
. p»rt*A? the desert of Kohl to Kinchtu, the great border- 
. market for the barter of Chinese ami lSumpe.m mtielcs: 
sr-tito journey is from Jo to 90 days. Other ahatl.tr lines of 
route exist in Kuetnu and the countries to the east of the 
puts $e». 

long- the knights of Malta, in whose history it is cou- 
“■%?od, the word caravan hail a very different mcan- 


signified a troop or corps of knights appointed by 

.h to serve in anv garrison, and also ihe crcuv »r the 

>/'BWtif##|piAhy of their galleys auainst the Turks; for such 
( tailed caravans, and every knight was bound 

hjt'Him laws of his society to make so many carttvan.t, or, 

* fttleratr words, s) many sea-v oyages. 

'{jJplAWAYS,, the ripe fruit of Carton Carui, nr am- 
".^iyir.otis, weedy, European plant, of annual or bn muni 
"dumtion, with finely-divided aromatic leaves, white small 
../fielders, and a fusiform root, not unlike that of a small 
'^parfblip. The seeds, as. they arc vulgarly called, arc the 
iwilrrowcd halves of the ripe fruit, have a peculiar aromatic 
.'aw jur, and are used us an agreeable carminative by con- 
’ ftMgtaiors ; the roots themselves uie eaten m the north of 

‘t’SP* 8 * , . , ., . , 

jSjBtkgtwvay* ara used in medicine as a carminative, and more ; 
. VtSoiftisively by the confectioners, and by the brewers' rlrug- 
ghAihtq give llavour to the beer. The chief English cal- 
gl of-the plant, is iti Essex and Suffolk, upon old 
jjtjiuid..broken up for the purpose. As it is u biennial, 
'jpefally sown with another plant of the same tube 
ifijiatlder : and sometimes a crop of teazles (Carduus 
~l) is**raised on the same laud ; the three give a 
fikblft return during two or three years. 

[yur, Yuung. nf his ‘ Agrichltiiral Survey of Essex.’ 

S Arifl hos this mode of cultivation minutely. S one old pas, 
3 prtd is ploughed up in spring; if the soil is a strong 
I'toHauy »o much the belter. Ten pounds of con away seed, 

,tityspounds of coriander, ami twelve pounds of teazel seed 
'\o£f$|$|rn together on the newly turned-up sod, and har- 
; .m.' As the plants op|M'.ir they are carclullv fund* 
; Weeds, by repeatedly booing the land. The <*u- 
v .(is fit to be cut ill July, and is thteshed out on a 
the field. Ihe produce is frequently luenty-f,ur 
pwi,, worth on an average lfi.s. jx-r ewt. The lu'xi tear the 
'• c 4 ,raway is reaped about the same lime, arid produce* 
” twroty ca t. worth 1 A per ewt. In the autumn of the same 
j*«|tr live te ■ vis are fit. to, bo cut. The produce of these is 
•.*jjiry vanoii;; sometimes a load 'in obtained worth It!/., at 
OtlwV* i«"vs only a quarter of a loud. Tho caraway and the 
Wmsefs continue to produce for several years, provided they 
lire, leapt cfepr of weeds; but after the third crop the i el urn 
is not HulUeieiif Jo be an inducement to continue them longer 
o» the ground. The land, which would have been too rich 
w.eoni when first broken up, is now reduced to a moderate 
of fertility. Fro nil. this it is evident that it is only 
tinder peculiar circumstamles that this profitable cultivation 

S r adopted. 

RBAZOTIC ACID. ThiffsMiid, which has also been 
\ (litropiei'ic acid, results from she uction of nit l ie acid 
H,great number of vegetable and -animal substances. 
U-geat quantity is famished by mdigo: one part of this 
on baton iso reduced to eoarse powder is to he gently heated 
with' -eight or ten times its weight of moderately strong 
' nitric acid. - 4 ’he indigo dissolves with the evolution of much 
nitric oxide gwfc. As soon at the effervescence is over, the 
iiqrnir iff <’t© be boiled, «4 nitric acid added front time Ad: 
% tune till tSe evolution of nitric oxide ceases : 1 do ctolirig,- 
prvstak, qf harfmotic r*#jd toft obtained, which are of a 
MiiMafit^istlow eoleur^thoy arts to he ' washed With cold 
'.lr,.<Uiwlt>*atalWl% T ' 

Jibe pur© aeidis said wtt 

■■■& ''iiri-'."? 

* rt&ms-Mx 




aa^qtabedrow with a.rhota- 
' haa a 1 vcAybitter 
'taste,. ftfad'' on fcalWd" fitft 

imttfttPt whotfs 1 ''feellad itfbsta.^^'^tiSpta^tRoht'.ta^Ha* 
posing. * If itcft! rabidly hoatta i» the bdriMi 'ifitltout 
axplusion, joavittg wh&reoal,: thbidlkjidia^lpnfnglftiy Stable 
in cold water, but much niore'-.atk-ih hot;* wtrbl 
an intense yellow colour; alcohol and Jrilbef. w 

readily ; chlorine and iodine do tmt netbragt this treroJevah 
when it is fo 8 #d in these substances ta w# elafttlb stltte, 
neither nitric hot' ranriatie - acid, nor aq-tili actTj^prt 

this acid: it contains no vvuteiv atid is 8 ftid te bh ppfe«lti»ttsi 
According to Liobeg, this acid is composed otp- 

Carhon . , 36 * 0 kl or 1^ otjuh®-^ 
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The saline compounds of this acid are cal 1 od, <xhrbazotaie$ 
or nilroptrrates. An account of them tnay' l ^,i«en in 
Berzelius s TraiK tie Chime, tome ft., p.‘386E:.^v 
CAlillO. [COHMOUANT.] A , T'f 

CARBO, CNEIUS PAPl'RIUS, son of CdHtg* the Ho¬ 
man orator. (Cic. l)c Chtr. Oral, 'll, 43, Sic.) He espoused 
Ihe party of Marius, and was consul three times; at,, u. C. 
06!) he was colleague with China. Cinnahid tho admini- 
strutiou of Italy, while Carbo took the coninnyi'ul in Gaul. 
When Cinua died Carlio remained sole consul, and opposed 
Sulla in Italy. He procured from the senate and people a 
decree declaring all who joined the cause of Sulla .e|iMiu©s 
to tho stale. Carbo was afterwards defeated by Eigapby, 
and was at last taken prisoner in Sicily, and brougli4f|i0ftge. 
; his tribunal. Pompey pronounced a violent 
him, and ordered him to he led to execution; 

(Appian, dc Be!)- Civ. vol. i. p. 410.) The iu) 

1 Pompey in thus treating a man who had so abj 
him in his youth, when lus father'* property,jw 
he confiscated, has been deservedly condemned 1 
Maximus (v. ,‘i, 3), 

CARBON. This clement and its cimibinatioiutysijjt ail, 
important part in the mineral constitution of,our earth. 
Following the system nf Berzelius, thesulibtaueescontaining 
it arc .inunged in three groups, the first consisting, of the 
mineral fol ios of pure cat bon. the second of (liO'Fwbbnale*, 
and Ihe Ihiul of those carboniferous masse* in wlileh th« 
eleinenls are combined according to the pnqetpbjS of hr- 
game eimnistry, and which have resulted fiffm vegetable 
ntiiUer. «■' . i 

Tlu- fir-.t group consists only of two essentiallydrffileiBBt 
varieties, iliitucly, the crystallized and the amorplibus fcjir- 
Imu, The (himcr, as might he ex peeled, is the purer, and 
is the well known gem, the Diamond, Under which t) 8 fi| 
it. i, «!.'«>•( ibed : the latter is always 'mixed wjl]f 
or lc« imeign matter, which gives rise to varietitafMqwn 
.is gi.'pb.te or coal-blonde, anthracite, and ibssil rdfiegk 
The second group, the carbonates, present us 
memus mmcndogical family of the higlicst iirterestybutli In 
a scientific and m un economical point of view. 'Fijrtbe 
purpose of studying them with the gTeafest. l'ut-ilitV"Oai’- 
bonate of lime may be taken a« a type, to fchich lhe'Whole 
family may be convoniontly referred. This sl^^stftfice ipdtff- 
sessea the peculiarity of dimor|)hi»m; ftnft ik irf tai pir'bawiw 
in forms belonging to two different systems of £ij*tafliza. 
tion, namely, tlie rhombohedral and tho iii‘i»mat&,'atid'i» 
nailed, when its crystals belong- to the forn)er, CftijCitlbi^KStS 
Spas, and when to the latter Aeraooivite, under yfhihh 
terms they have been already described. The y.ftdriii^ftl 
composition of these inineiuls is that of a netttrttl 
one atom of carbonic acid united with one atom'(jtemwpSS 
of calcium, or lime, and therefore the chbitliCiiV'ctfmwMiffeli 
of either is denoted l>y the symbol 0 a tj. I teik li fe jHtfto of 
calcium is isomorphous with'the similar)^ 
of magnesium, barium, ^tr'oathi&t,. 
eerlum, lead, «tjl cOppyir jf and eacji of „. ,„ T ,,, 

combined with earhtaic ahttUri Ihp m m tiiin 
atom, some of thet^ pfoducittg kifstdls ^ojjmrpto* >ith 
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* r, (Maraitc.vWjherq 
®ntly replaced by 
miilrbB.-Wb mAnganese. None of 
oxid** ore found however*, like the 
... bedimoiyAeUS.andto oocur ftn'sUUizoil 
.ihodral-^HUd fno priewatie system; they 
may be divided therefore into two isomorplious groups, the 
ope heeded,by (^dfesptw, and the other by arragowte ; and it 
is only *&ng 4» 9*ides of the wttis group,$hut it » usual 
to find the one. oxide substituted for the other. 

Thp,first group orystallused in the rbombohmlral system 
consist of ... * 

; 1 , <; 4f&e*#P3r' *• • - 

or tnlc-spar 
S?M d ttgaqpso -spar 
Iron-spar . . . 

.... Zinc-spar . . . 

Bate# spar . , . 



Ca C 
Mg (i 
Mil C 
F C 
Zn (} 

Ca 0 + Mg C 
(Ca . Mg • Mn , 


F) C 


The » 
consists of 


group crystallized in tho prismutic .system 


Arragonile 
Stroutianite 
Wet lien to 
White lead 


Ca C 
Sr C 
Ba V 
l’b C 


Bat although the minerals of these groups are classified 
together as being isomorphmis, this word cannot be used in 
its swdest' sense, and as denoting an exact ideutity of tho 
nnmdljVdf inclination between eorrespomliug planes in the 
as those when measured at tho ordinary 
(jfwftare' found to differ from each other by small 
iidess very perceptible magnitudes, The follow 



ing .... 

fortiwt 


!<the angles in the terminal edges of the ground- 


principal species of the first group, and parallel 
i of which tho cleavage planes of each occur, will 
best show fins difference. According to the most careful 
measurements the angles are. 


tti the 


,'i Fhr Calc-spar . 

105 ° 

5 1 

p „ Bitter-spar 

106 

15 

.C Manganese-spar 

106 

51 

•V’ft, Iron-spar . , 

107 

0 

'"■’In Talc-spar . . 

107 

25 

* 'Zinc-spar , . 

107 

40 
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’ J ^de» ^h*.#B»e*b#^'at; trials 

_patWfikV bbpeystone, ro»iffl||taltnmr .’ 

petroleum, mineOtt pitch, asphaUue.i. ' *‘4®r ...**■ 

.. ION, a, non-metallic elementary solid body,,%ht«b 
Jdeiy diffused throughout nature. The purest, and ,*> 
§c same time thh rarest form in which it occurs is 4h»t 
J^the diamond [Diamond]; the mere 
which, it is met with,, are those cd' anthfneite^ sgi^phiteisntd >.* 
coal; hut in these eases it j* not. free from admix o ■ v 
Another well-known form of carbon, but suy, imum*?, is £ 
charcoal, obtained from the decomposition of wdcdjpjnlggto^ * 
The diamond differs so entirely in its obvious Mid pwt»Wi|; • 
properties from carbon in its more com mom states, 1 TKt* 
thing less than the most decisive evidence of the identity , 
of their chemical nature could lutvo allowed of their being 
arranged together; the proof of their similarity is stated id 
tho article Carbonic Acip, According to the circpn*- - 
stances under which carbon occurs naturally or is amhrififitjf 
procured; it possesses different properties and elfoi^Wmi:* , 
wo shall therefore first brielly mention sonic of tho((*.#hMpS; 

Anthracitic (which soo), consists almost cnt-irely dWretmi 
in the black stale ill which it exists in charcoal. 1 ,ijPkg»n.y , 
coal, which is one of the varieties, leaves when burRte|hgwt 
4 per cent, of ashes; a variety of anthracite found J,a'jpBtr 
sylvama yielded— ’> 
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“TUg three angles of calc-spar, bitter spur, and (ale-spar, 
tho. chemical composition of these minerals is consi¬ 
dered, present a very interesting and striking relation, the 
angle oft. hi tier-spar being the arithmetical moan between 
those of flic pure carbonates of lime and magnesia, while its 
chemical composition may be considered also as the moan 
of the other two, being composed of an atom of carbonate of 
limcAWhfcd with an atom of carbonate of magnesia. That 
tbfolkSaKirticulur instance of a moro general law, that the 
increinmn of tbp angle in any compound over that of oalc- 
M|uvr is to the whole difference of llio angles of the pure 
minerals, pr 2° 20', in tlie proportion of the number of atoms 
of carbonate of magnesia to the total number of atoms in tho 
compound,, appears to be established by the analysis and 
meHsuremje$Ki of the French mineralogist, M. Beudant, who 
has mad^Beveral experiments for tho purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing this fact. An example will at once render this clear. 
Suppose on measuring the angle of a compound of oar- 
honato' of lime and magnesia we find it to be 105° 40', which 
giyets,an, increase over 105° 0' equal to J-of 2° 20'; according 
to the experiments of Beudant we should be justified do eon- 
•cluding that the compound ^consisted of three atoms of car- 
bomite of liino Ui one of carbonate of magnesia. 

.In ai^ifion to the carbonates above mentioned, four others 
*—*—'-ytbo native soda, Gay-Lussito, l'aauro of 
malachite, which, although containing 
ihous with the former, are nevertheless 
ed, As they are of a difforeht chemical 

__.iihg water of crystallisation. , 

«(B' it' which contain more orJtess #vi- 
crigi#, with tho QXeeptipg^^-"’' 
he, arc amorphous. Th 
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The small portion of niKtatmes with which the carboii“'%( 
the anthracite is mixed i- t'l be regarded a* i 
it is to be. considered as mineral carbon nearly pure. 

Graphite [GRAlunrnj, or as it is sometimes called ]j|t 
lingo and black lead, is another variety of mineral i 
and is sometimes almost pure; it contains variable-tp 
ties of oxido of iron in a state, of mixture j in. '#pm4l 
scarcely amounting to more than 0* 05 per iwntj, * 

Must of the varieties of eoid differ from anfhrg ’ ' 
graplnlc iu containing azoto and hydrogen in 
earthy and metallic impurity ; still, however, they, ajfiffi 
principally of carbon. [Coal.] 

The proof that they contain the gaseous elernent*;| 
alluded to is, that they furnish ammonia by distillation!'; 

There are various other mineral products which t;ej»)|i 
carbon, as bitumen, naphtha, petroleum, ambeiy&e., 
.although it exists m them in forgo proportions,’tlle^ 
contain a considerable portion of oilier elements, ap] ' 
stated with respect to coal. Alv.it.ber state in wlifohjJI 
occurs Very largely is that of combination wilh UXj'g 
forming Carbonic Acid. This acid enters into the conn 
sition of chalk, limestone, marbles, some other earthy, mV 
also some metallic carbonates. '**••! 

Charcoal has already been mentioned os carbon pro-.* 
cured from the decomposition of wood by burning. Tin* 
operation is generally conducted in pits made in, tho 
ground; sometimes however it is earned on in iron cyliKters, 
Wood is essentially composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydro-'- 
gen ; by the action of the heat it is decomposed, thtt oxy-i- 
gen and hydrogen are expelled, and uniting in certain pr«fe 
portions form water, and also with carbon various gasuopi 1 
and other compounds are formed. Among the latter agte, 
acetic acid, soinetnues called pyroligneous acid, and a pecu¬ 
liar inflammable iluid, known by the name oft pyruJulio 
spirit, and tar. 

The remaining charcoal has tho following properties: lift 
is black, lighter tbau water, and full of pores, occasioned $y 
the expulsion of the bodies*, volatilized. Tho heavier the . 
wood from which the charcoal is obtained, t ho denser it- 1 «. - 

Charcoal, from, whatever source prrocured, is absolutely 
infusible by apy degree of heat however great; neither 
tbgt of a, juirrorl, the q*xy hy drogen blow-pipe, not tho voltaic * 
-^--ibarge, being'aulflcteut to produce fuskm. In its cam#!, 
n state lift is one of the worst conductors of licdt known,* j 
it, “Its power fodnewasod after being .strongly fieatiaiXbar- : %; 

U *" u --- ' 'tricity, whfeh is, so far fttaHVeihgf. •*’ 

md, tltat it may be rendered cleeftfo:- 

!.i ^'V '" 
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especially tho charcoal pratoted W;i»un>ing te'!»«#. Wnich.» 
Usually «Mlod aiqmnl ehlrei^l; it 'js largelj.Hsgd fi» U^l 
purpose,*! sugor-refinmq. 

Chtocnal, th common with other porous bodies, ng$ tiie 
power of condensing gaseous bodies : but to 0 greater (letB^e 
that} most, or perhaps any other substances : graphiaipou 
aefiomitktyUfecompactness, does not possess this quality .'W 

jSfttjiMfflwperlbnned experiments to ascertain these facts 
Jj plunging a piece of red hot charcoal undolr mercury, and 
iijtrpdpcing it. when coo! into thu gas. H foun that box - 
wood qhf/e/i.si absorbed in 2-1 to 30 hours the annexed 
quantities of the following gases-— 


Hydrogen , l’7t 

Azote . , 7'5 

Oxygen . 0-22 

Carbonic oxide 2 ' If 

Olefiant gas 35 ■ 

Carbonic m id . 35* 

Nitrous oxide . -10* 

Sulphuretted hydrogen 55* 
Sulphurous acid . (>5* 

Muriatic acid . 85* 

Ammuniacal gas . So* 


1'75 times its volume. 
7-5 


sin, aceo-mp&nkd with fetid breath .and eructations. It is 
sometime* Of sarrSj* in Me^tioqsiM'tne tongue and fauces, 
connected with delSrrved dJ^itiohiTsIt is likewise useful to 
obstinate coiuttipatjem, given id doses of |«o or three dessert- 
spoonsful every half-hotift' hr wen hdwryfor a period of per¬ 
haps eighteen hair*. In stoaUjr d'WDiM 1 * 1 ? .feWStf/?#™* 
useful in dysentery, where vhobonil^*crtd wy 
offensive. Externally it i* ft beneficial agpligafiop tofoul 
ulcers, applied either in tho form of fine, nou'dor. or a* a 
cataplasm. Itorsotis who are troubledHy^tp psisasiiiyii.and 
strong-smellirtfj porgpiration* of the fefjfdUlqd tho inopu- 
veinonce lessened by sprinkling the inside of their ator-Hings 
with fine-powdered recently-prepared charcoal. Fintdy- 
poivdered charcoal may also be employed as a styp<jp t Chttr- 
co«l, especially that procured from the oiwaijy-piA;fijlffcns, 
along with cilher prepared chalk, rlmtany-rSij^^ino, or 
catechu, perhaps the host tooth-powder which ftm;he em¬ 
ployed when the gums are spongy and the breath mid. A 
liniment of charcoal is sometimes useful in heppes, ring¬ 
worm of the scalp, and other cutaneous diseases., 

Animal charcoal, particularly that preparod from the flesh 
and bones of calves, given in the dose of a few grains, three 
or four I imes a day, is said to ho very efficacious iq removing 
chrome enlargements of the glands. 

CARBON ATE, a salt composed of carbonic acid and a 

I base. The carbonates are an important class of salt*: 

I some of them, as the carbonates of hmo and magnesia. 


These effects appear to depend entirety upon tin mocha 
jlieal action of tho pores of the charcoal, for the gee ere 
nop,at all absorbed in Um ratio of their alii nit y for < arhon, 
buf generally according to tho farihly with which they air 
condensed; and thus it is that, charcoal abunbs vapours 
wore readily than gases, and liquids than cither. 

Charcoal is highly combuiliblu ; it burns in tho air w hen 
strongly boated, though not very rapidly ; dming this com¬ 
bustion carbonic acid is formed b) the union of tile oxygen 
of th<- air with carbon. 

It has been mentioned that charcoal is not pure carbon, 
and when a quantity is burnt (here always remains a por¬ 
tion of ashes containing a coiibidcruhUiquunttty of eurbonate 
of potash and some oilier alkaline and earthy sabs, which 
have been taken up from the sod in wlne.lr the tree grow 
that 'fUruished the ehurco.il 

Charcoal is used not mere!) for combustion, but also for 
theiitnjpbrlaut purpose of making gunpowder, ft is also ap¬ 
plied to oilier various well-known uses. Carbon unites with 
all the elementary gases to f inn highly-curious and mo- 
resting bodies. Its compound* with oxygon are treated iff 
Under Caiuionic Ann, Cartiomio (hire, and Oxvi.ic 
Acid; those which it forms with hydrogen under the head 
of Hvimuigkn : with ehloiino, Ciii-Ol;unis or Cxnno.v , ami 


and the metallic carbonates, are decomposed by heat; but 
the cat Inmates of popish and of soda do not suffer any 
alteration by exposure to it. For tjie various earbafiato^see 
the different, alkaline, earthv. and metallic bases. f- \ 
CARBONIC ACID. There are three compound* of 
carbon and oxygen, ti*., carbonic oxide, consisting of 0110 
equivalent of each of its elements, or six parts of eayban 
and eight of oxygen ; eirrhorne acid, fonued of (Hie equiva¬ 
lent ol carbon and two equivalents of oxygen ; and exalte 
and, containing two equivalents of carbon tmd tijlgp Atpliva- 
Jents of oxygon. ■ 

Carbonic acid was long known and observed ttf'«jtis6 in 
various forms, and to be produced in different eircpmstanoeii, 
before ils nature was uudcistood and its composition ascer¬ 
tained. Vail I lei moot recognised it as u peculiar matter, 
and ealb-d it gutt •'■ylrr.slrr; Hales supposed it to :be spoilt 
common mr ; Black, gave it the name of fired air, and made 
many euriuu* and original cxpciintents npouiSblno of its 
eomponiitU, showing that the eaustieity of the; lilkftlis and 
lime depended upon its absence ; Iforgmann prepaid that it 
was an acid, and called H am a/ arid; but Envois tor first 
pointed out. ils true nature, and in consequence of Jyi* dia- 
eovoiy it treeived the name of carbonic acid, wliinb it still 
retains. 


with azote, Cya.vouxn. it coinbuies also with sulphur to, 
'form sulpliuret of eiuhon, and it eiders into the composition 
of several ternary ( (impounds. 

Carbon, in an m-pure state, or charcoal, 1- employed 
mednanal'y, hot i internally ami externally. Us power of 
absorbing g.- .os and nioisture venders it useful m some 
eases, alule i>» other eases it seems to act by some power 
exerted o' Mu vital energies of the system. A few grains 


('arhonic acid exist* largely in nature. It is in compara¬ 
tively small quantity in the gaseous state in the atmosphere; 
it is it, solution ill most spring water, and in soma called 
mint rd waters to a considerable degree; but it isiq. .solid 
cuivinnatioH tliat it is found in the largest qu.uitity^fol'jSmg 
nearly -14- ninths of all limestones and marbfokqs>b«Biles 
occurring in less quantity united with other earths tod me¬ 
tallic oxides. 


of veget ■diarcoal taken into the stomach cause a feeling 
of wa- no >, and eomfoit in i hat organ, followed by a slight 
incii to<‘ of the heat of the body genera'll). A considerably 
lanp, dose will occasion vomiting, aud even diarrhcra. 
Gl.arcnal. especially unimal cluireoai, possesses the power of 
destroying rhe colour, smell, and laxte of a great variety of 
vegetable and annual sub.-tunces, particularly of mucilages 
and oils, and of matters m which e.rtmctivr abounds. Al¬ 
lowed to remain m contact w,th valerian, galbanurn, balsam 
qf JIV-U, or musk, it destroys their characteristic odour and 
Properties. 

Meat and game, too far decomposed, may lie restored to a 
condition Cl for use by the employment of finely-powdered 
charcoal, assisted by sulphuric, acid. Water also may be 
restored from a tainted state by filtering it through char¬ 
coal. Tho interior of water-casks charred in order to pre¬ 
serve the water m *> pure -unto, beeches, fish, &c„ live 
bettet in water kept in charred vessels than in those of any 
other kind. 

(. diarcoal. both from it* antiseptic and vita) proper ties,, is 
JtM'Cu! in many forms of fever, especially the bilious, rerait- 
twu. attd intermittent fevers of warm climates, given dating 
qSm interval „f ibo vomiting of the black matter ; and in 
}®tlow and typhoid fevers. It is also serviceable in dyspen- 


Carbon and oxygen do not appear to combine, or, if at all. 
very slowly at common temperatures, by direct action; but 
certain compounds which contain carbon, when undergoing 
the process of fermentation, yiold a large quantity of car¬ 
bonic acid. [FerMkntation.] 

It is also produced during the process of respiration ; by 
animal and vegetable putrefaction; and by combustion, 
whether of oil, wax, tallow, vegetable matter, or coal. 

It appears therefore that carbonic acid may bo formed by 
the mere combustion of any substance containing carbon; 
but tho method of forming it in purity is to igmto and burn 
either charcoal or the diamond in oxygen gas; and it is 
found, that when J 00 cubic inches of oxygen have combined 
with ns much carbon or diamond a# this quantity of gu* 
is capable of taking up by combustion, thewt remains pre* 
risely as much in volume of carbonic acid g«* ft* tltoe wgs 
of oxygen employed. Thus 100 cubio inches of oxygen, 
weighing 34*4 grains, combine with 12*9 grains of "carbon 
without -way alteration of relume, and consequently 1.00 
cubic inches oLAis g«* weigh 47*3 grains, br.itl^amaty U 
that of ut,m*feiei'ie air as l * 5'2fi to 1. By sdtac demists 
it is hypothetically regarded as composed of one volume of 
oxygen ggkmiid one volume of tire vapour of oarlfou, con* 
dcusad insane volume. By weight it consist* of ■ 
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2 equivalents of ox 
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Ii'eaniaiTis twfee’as milch oxygon as the bases which it 
.btfftwjw'to toWitentfal eaMhates. • 

When carbonic acid is required ibr experiment, it is 
usUOl to evolvo%; to decotnpoaing 51 carbonate, rather than 
tbforin ii'by^KteTOnihination of its elements, as above 
described, ref .ihis purpose,’carbonate of lime, or chalk, 
or marble, may be fmt into a retort, and dilute muriatic 
arid being poured upon it, carbonic acid is plentifully given 
oWt; .fWi^thongh this gas is to a certain extent soluble in 
tie received in jars filled with and inverted 
in tfrawpr *' 

Carlxtee aeid gas is colourless and transparent, and there¬ 
fore invisible: it. has an acid and slightly astringent, taste ; 
it reddens litmus paper, hut the blue colour returns as the 
acid volatilizes. It extinguishes burning bodies, and is fatal 
to animals.’ On account of us great density, it diffuses slowly 
in tbo i£tr, and hence it is apt to remain lung in fermenting 
vats, old welis, &e., and has frequently produced fatal ef¬ 
fects upon persons descending into them. Atmospheric air 
may however contain 1 ' 20 th of its volume of this gas, and 
be respired without becoming hurtful. On account of its 
great weight, it may be poured tVom vessel to vessel, as is 
shown by its extinguishing a taper repeatedly. 

Carbonic acid, though gaseous at common temperatures 
and;.pressures, may be compressed into a liquid state, as 
gUdfyn by Mr. Faraday: and by the more recent experiment!. 
Of »,tThanrier.it appears to have been rendered even solid. 
Mr, Faraday's method of operating may ho seen 111 the Phil. 
TVtfriJ. fee, 1823. The liquid carbonic acid produced is lim¬ 
pid, Colourless, extremely thrill, and refracts light less than 
’water does, At . 12 “ it requires a pressure of thirty-six atmos¬ 
phere* tq tetam it in a liquid state : in endeavours to open 
the one end, they always burst into fragments with 

tt powerful explosion. M. Tlnb. icr found that, a jet of liquid 
carbonic 'tmiil received m a g ass vial expanded tn about 
dot) times its own volume, and !>v this produced so great a 
degree of cold, that one pfirt of the carbonic acid congealed t 
into a white powder, adhered t 1 the glass, and retained its | 
solidttV for some minutes without, pressure It ha-, already j 
been WbfffliMmd that, carbonic acid gas m 1 nblo 111 wirier, 
and various connivances have been adopted for impregnat¬ 
ing Watte 1 jiWjd salino solutions with it, to imitate natural 
mineral >wat<^s. Among those, Ur. North's apparatus is 
wall kfyjrini, anil is described in most works on chemistry. 
At the’ average temperature and pressure, water takes up its 
own volume of carbonic acid gas, and under a pressure of 
two atmospheres it dissolves twice its volumes and so on. 
Tbo water thus impregnated becomes brisk and tait, and 
reddens litmus paper; when (he water us boiled, the earbouie 
aeid ijt spoiled. Carbonic aeid is detected by the properties 
of «Sjtt§hguisiung flame, proving fatal to animals, reddening 
litnMiSyttpor, but not permanently, and giving a precipitate 
with lime water; this precipitate is carbonate of lime, which 
is re-dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid, and re-appeavs 
Whan that excess is expelled by boat. 

Carbonic acid, though in small quantity, always exists in 
the atmospUjBflJ, os may be shown bv exposing hmo-water 
to the a#; the proportion dues not usually exceed about 
one 2000 th of the volume of the air ; it is produced by the 
proeesses of respiration, combustion, and animal and vege¬ 
table decomposition, as already alluded to. 

Carbonic Acid fins, in a state of concentration, ads 
upon the human system as a powerful sedative poison. 
Unless largely diluted with atmospheric air, it efirtbot be 
breathed, as it stimulates the glottis, or entrance to the 
Windpipe, to contract ion, which causes the person exposed to 
thin gusto fho of suffocation. Hut even when so flu- diluted 
as to ba nblu to pass tho glottis, and enter the lungs, it. acts 
« fe' pawtin p *nd also when brought in contact, with the 
skin (mifewtrrwwpherio ait being breathed at tho same time), 
or with tho mucous membrane of the stomach. A variable 
quantity of 1 carbonic acid gas exists at all times in the air, 
ns essential to the respiration and tho life of plants; but 
any considerable ■increase or this quantity is deleterious, 
ami destructive do the life both of aiiimalijSmd vegetables, 
though plants wi]l flourish, in an atmosphere containing 
liiue or ten per cant, of carbon jo acid gas, provided tbev 
are exposed to the direct tote light, ibr thiettluaa^tjr & 
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>fe h»|he Shade. (8du.5sftre.V-,Yhe cStlsd 
„, jUto'rtwV vegfetlf^qnlii. the celebrated ppwoti valley 
Jajsh'ii 4|». exisfewp 1 - Of CMfttarraiiean 'sdug» of utr- 
Sonic' acid gwliand not the .abode of the upaS-rrep, as is 
popularly believed. • ’# 

Carbonic aeid gas is evolved from tho combustion of fuel, 
.tally charcoal, and (luring the process of fermentation * 


to be firmed'and m-cmnulate in in ides, purlieu! arty coal¬ 
mines, where it is termed choke-damp, and m.oltfct|r»«r» 
wells, h also is fumed or extricated by the 
animals, and becomes the source of disease and dcut.Tv wbe® 
many human beings are crowded together m close, i! riven tl- 
latnd rooms. 

When m such a slolo ol concentration us not to puss the 
glottis, it produces instunt suffocation, and if tho person be . 
not immediately removed from tho noxious atmosphiSw, 
death ensues. But where it is diluted with atmospheric' or 
other respirable air in sufficient quantity to be inhaled for 
it considerable lime, symptoms closely resembling apoplexy 
arc produced. This last casualty is most apt to ochur frorh 
sleeping iii a room with a charcoal tire, which has not a 
proper outlet for the gas, or in a -given-house with plants, 
orcien with a tow flowers m a bed-room. 

When from any of these causes an individual has felleii 
into a stale of stupor or insensibility, he is to be roriloVed 
us speedily as possible into the pure fresh air, cold water 
should be dashed upon the taco, ammonia may bo nibbed 
upon the chest, and, if conveniences exist, lie luayb" caturtjd 
to breathe oxygen gas. Blood, but in moderate quantity, 
should he attempted to be procured from the arm or jngulaV 
voin, ami efforts to effect this may In: persevered in for 
hours with ultimata success. 

Carbonic acid , filmed with a proper quantity of 
atmospheric an, ii.is been advantageously employe'!, ap¬ 
plied to limited po.lions of tit * body. Largely diluted, it 
has been recommended to be abided in the hitler Mages of 
phthisis pubrionalis, or conMiirplion, to lesson tho injta- 
biiitv, and re,nine tin fnrrioi- of the bicaih arising from the 
mor'id expectoration. It is m Mieb eases miu-i-iy a pallia¬ 
tive. \V ion oglu in contact w till the mucous lnoinhriute 
of the slottiueli, it. is often very serviceable . but if top strong, 
or its use is loo lung continued, it may give rise to n$rqttttg 
or unpleasant symptoms, The more speedy intoxication 
and hoad.iclir- wlii-li follow lie: list- of tire cffervosgltlg 
wines is due to the meat quantity ol rariumic acid g«s. 
which they contain. Kien soda-water, if drunk in large 
quantity, rn.iy piodur-i intoxication m headache. Tho usual 
lurm of administering earbouie aeid gas is either in some (if 
tho natural mineral waters, Mich as SilUet, or by diseh- 
gaging it from its combination with sumo- alkaline base, 
such tn, carbonate of soda or potash : any aeid given'at the 
Same time. In combining with the alkali, will hhoiuto the 
gas. A vegetable aeid, either the citric, in tho Maty, of 
lemon-juice, or tarl-inc aeid, is commonly cmpluvod for this 
purpose; hut ill many instances Milphuue and i* preferable. 
Wlienever great debility, or the phospiiatie diathesis, as in¬ 
dicated by tho state of the urmr, exists, tho use of a 
vegetable acid for the object above mentioned is prejudicial, 
(l'reut, On Disrasrs of the Urinary Organs.) 

Tho gas thus disengaged is of great utility in allaying 
irritability and spasmodic states of the stomach; thus it fre¬ 
quently cheeks vomiting, cither simple, or even of blood. 

In the irritable state of the kidneys and bladder which 
prevails in a pliosphatic condition of the urine, water charged 
with a largo portion of caihotiie aeid gas (but Without any 
alkali) is of double utility, both from its sedative effect anti 
its chemical projicrties of dhsolving and holding suspended 
the phosphate of lime, and preventing it being deposited in 
the bladder. Externally water charged with carbonic not'd 
gas has been employed as a wash or bath in many cutaneous 
diseases with good effeet. Tins yest poultice owes its 
soothing influence over irritable ulcers to the carbonic acid 
gas which is disengaged from it, A stream of carbonic 
acid gas has boon , roposed to bo directed upon cancerous 
sores to allay tho pain, and also upon burnt surfaces. Bat 


and cwnposition were determined tgr Mr. Ctuikshattk.- ( 
bom« oxide laky be prepared in various modes: first, 

v'<8 O 2 
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direct action.; if ,charcoal be made red hoi to ft gun-bftitto,) 
and bxygen i*m from' bladder# be repetitoSiy passed ever* 
it, the oxygon is conveyt-gd litto oxide of carbon. ■ Dr. 
Priestley procured' it by mating' together r^#lk<fttid 4ro*»: 
filings fcjjn this-case the iron 1 takes half the oxygon frost 
the oarfonle acid -of the chalk, awl from a compound «tf two 
equivalent-S of oxygen and one equivalent of carbon, the 
residual gas, which is carbonic oxide, i* constituted of’one 
eqtnvalttelMif earl). ' ‘ 

AtwIfiW mode of obtaining it, by which it is procured 
with the greatest facility, is to beat oxalic acid in a retort 
with sulphuric, acid. Oxalic acid is a compound of three 
equivatontkbf oxygen add two of carbon: by the action of 
the sulphuric acid, it is separated into carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, which aro both evolved in the gaseous slate : 
the acid being soluble in water is dissolved, and the car¬ 
bonic oxido remains nearly pure.-.The properties of this 
gas arc, that it is colourless and insipid ; it is lull, slightly 
4i*twlvcd by Water ; it is fatal to animals, ami extinguishes 
u taper if immersed in it; but:when it meets with oxygen 
gy.4 it. burns, and is converted, by combining with it, info 
cafbohio acid. It has no action upon blue vegetable colours ; 
and tinlike carbonic acid also, it docs not occasion any pre¬ 
cipitation in lime water. 

Crirbonic oxide is composed of 

1 equivalent of oxy gen - 
1 , „ carbon =? 

equivalent --- 14 

It is hypothetically considered as constituted of 100 
volumes of the vapour of carbon, and 50 volumes of oxygen 
gas, condensed into 10(1 volumes. One hundred cubic 
inches weigh 30*1 grains: its density is lheroJhrc to that 
of atmospheric air as ’071 to 1. When cb'ctnc sparks 
are passed through carbonic acid gas, confined over nu r- 
cury, a portion of it is converted into carbonic, oxide and 
oxygen gases. 

CARlli; RET, a term designating a compound of carbon 
with certain other bodies, as azote, and some oft be metals. See. 
CARBURET OF AZOTIC. [Cyanogen.] 
CARBURET OF IRON. 'St mi.., 

CARBURETS OF HYDROGEN. [ IIvrmoGKN.l 
CARCASS, a slioll, or hollow ball of iron, perforated in 
three places at equal distances from each other, within one 
hemisphere of the shell, and filled with a composition which 
burn* with violence during eight or ten minutes. When 
discharged from ft mortar or howitzer the llames issuing 
from the perforations or fuze-holes set fire to any building 
on which the carcass may happen to full. 

For the dimensions of this kind of shell, and (bo nature 
of the composition, see Spearman’s Hntish Gunner 

CARCASSONNE, or CARCASSONE, a city in the 
South of France, capita! of the department of A tide, on the 
river which gi\e<; "imc to the department, in , 1 .s’ N. bit. 
uml F ‘A ' 1 K, long,, 387 miles in a direct, line one S. from 
Paris, or <10 j miles by the road through Orleans, Limoges, 
and Toulon-e. 

Carcass- n m is a very anlient place, having been built 
before F , nine of Caesar, who speaks of it as ope of the 
eirilu! v townships of Gailia Ulterior (taking that pro¬ 
vince in tho binned extent winch it bad before lie entered 
ujem his command). What the town itself was at that time 
'n- have no information ; the township is mentioned as hav¬ 
ing, m conjunction with Tonsil and Narbo (Toulouse and 
Nurhonnei, furnished several brave soldiers for the army of 
P. C'rassuv, Crosar s lieutenant in his war with the Aqui- 
tatu (( »s. dr lid. CM., lib. in., «\ 20 ). Pliny and.Ptolemy 
notice n as one of the towns of the "Vote© Teetosagos-; in 
the Itinerary from Burdtgal.i (Bordenux) to llierusalem 
(Jerusalem) it is mentioned us Caxtellum, a military post, a 
designation which perhaps indicates decay from its former 
prosperity. Upon the downfal of the Roman empire, it 
passed successively into the, hands of the Visigoths, the 
SaraCens, and the Franks, Under the last it was for some 
time governed by writs of its own.’vtm contrived to render 
tlv ir power hereditary. Its last count ceded his stales to the 
then King of France, Louis IX., or Saint Lords, about the 
, .middle of the thirteenth century. Before this cession, the 
town had suffered severely in the wars against the Albigeois," 
hr AUjsgensos, for whom it was held. 

' Carcassonne at present consists of two parts, separated 
by the river Aude, over which is a good hridgo, Tito upper 


town or citi j# pa. the right-bank of the river, and ia the 
rr»fApitth!tR ,i jMtto. 1 .; 4 t.ts.«neircle 44 » thamldbWnU*; it* nar¬ 
row aid deserted Greets Minis iH-bvBt houses give tftfit a 
gloomy, app**mnc«i It hwva castle, .nqpto fhlna (th® erec¬ 
tion of wfuch is astSribefflity iomo to thu ¥ii*iB?>tU«ib tmd the 
cathedral dedicated to St;.N«KWMt*.to43»»;. 
about the cud of the eWecrth 1 ocntiiry-} itbi* M»olk but 
handsome; tlie stained glass windows aro admired.far' the 
Inanity of the. colours. The tomb of Sittjpn de .Montfor.t, 
the general of the crusade against the Altoggois, which was 
in this church, has been broken, iiK-V- , 

The lower town, on the toft bank of the Audc. is regu¬ 
larly laid out with straight streets, crossing at right angles, 
and watered by streams of water from tho river. Ttoxhopies 
arc well-built, and there arc a groat number of."atony 
of which aro handsome. Tho Grumle Phiae iaiijIhEoblang 
square, surrounded by regularly*built houses, otfd paving in 
the middle a fountain, the design of which is sufficiently 
magnificent, but the execution poor; and tho neglected and 
filthy state of which, when visited by M. Millio, formed a 
contrast with the general neatness nnd cleanliness of tho 
city. The Halles, or covered market-places, are large and 
airy. Tho Hold ilr ViU« is a building of good architec¬ 
ture, tho theatre is handsome, tho office of tho prefect has 
magnificent gardens, and there arc fine barracks and some 
other public buildings. The conventual buildings (we know 
not to what uses they have boon applied since tho sup¬ 
pression of monasteries) and the churches are also hand¬ 
some. 

} By the census of IS 52 , Carcassonne lmil 14,872 inhabit¬ 
ants; the whole commune contained 17,304. Tho ehjef 
manufacture ol the place is that of fine woollen cloths, .which 
is carried on with great diligence. This manufacture ex¬ 
isted here as early us the tune of Louis XL It was ranch 
increased by the pationuge of Colbert, who established a 
manufactory in one of the suburbs of tho town. Tho build¬ 
ing still remains, but the establishment has been discon¬ 
tinued. and the manufacture is now in the hunds-sof private 
capitalists. The wool is chielly brought from Spain or from 
N.ubonuc, or Beziers; it is carded, spun, and .Woven in 
the town, and (ho elolhs are sunt to thu LcViuit. The 
trade of Carcassonne is much promoted by a navigable 
branch from the great canid of Languedoc, or du Midi. 
Wine, brandy, and fruit are among the other chief articles 
of trade. Sonic marble quarries uie wiought tj» JUtenoigh- 
, bourhood of the town: the marble is of various eotours; that 
! veined with red is particularly hoiiutilul. ■ Tbp ^iquay is 
adorned with handsome promenades, and presents-)) constant 
scene of activity. There arc at Carcassonne two li^priss, a 
high school, and a museum. ’V 

The episcopal sou of this town cannot ho traced higher 
than the sixth century with ant certainty j tho assertions 
that then: were bishops here about tho ond of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth century is very disputable. The 
diocese (oniprehends now the department of Aude, and the 
bishop is a suffragan of tho Archbishop of 'i’onUpjWm ftnd 
Naibonne. The arrondisscinent of Carcassonne-jhttotprc- 
liends a population of 00,658 persons. f ' 

The district of w lucli Carcassonne w as formerly the capi¬ 
tal took from the town the designation Carcasses, Not¬ 
withstanding the heat of the climate, and the consequent 
desirableness of shade, there are few trees except.along the 
banks of the canal of Languedoc ; the inhabitants allege 
the value of the land as a reason for their imivilHngnetts to 
plant trees, or even allow them to remain, Fabre d'Eglan- 
tine, member of tho convention, guillotined at Paris in 1*9 3 , 
was a native of this low'll. 1 , . 

In the neighbourhood of the town is the robe of a column 
of greyish stone, hearing an inscription to M. Nuroerius 
Nurnerianus Caosar ; but as the whole of the inscription lias 
not boon certainly interpreted, it is not know'n by whom or 
on what occasion it was erected. There is cduoa remarkable 
aqueduct-bridge of three arches, by which the Cabal rle 
Languedoc is carrier) oyer tlio river FrehqucViWbieiirnns to 
Castclnaurlavy. M. Mnltc Brtm seem* to- have, oobfoutitled 
these two structures, making of them a triumphal nroh on 
the hanks of tho Fresquel to tho honour: of tho Emperor 

Numerian- ", i, .. i 

CARCHA'llIAS, a geuffsof fishes of the ehark tribc. 

[C«a». 3 • ‘ ’ f . 

CARDAMOMS, the aromatic capsule* - of different 
spectos op&uovvH, • Tho aorta kiiowti in tho ahops of 
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Europe-ftrtr the large, tba middlo-siscd.-and small, the,' 
clustered or Malabar cardamoms, and Ingrains of pinradise, 
'orilll&ltogetta Or lifaliftdeth jwpper. /, •* . ; - ", ■■#■ 

JLargs eordamofflHE'iu’O supposisl fo be tba seeds at Amo- 

„ ji nv *n-t* f'.}■! *'**** » i ,1a ■ ■ , , ,1, ,1 \ I K Hbm Srlt.ul.IlL’ 


to be both ptfodacod by Atmmuni aardmiomunt, a native oi’ 
Sumatra, und othor islands to tlie eastward of the Bay Of 
Bengali- * 

Malabar cardamoms, which arc the best sort, awl those 
in the most K&tenifivtt-use, are produced by Amomum repens, 
Uta JCiettarm of Maton, and llus Alptnia cardamomum of 
Roxburgh. This is a native of tlu* mountuinoas part of the 
btak^.'«alfttar, especially among the western mountains 
of ■ WjTOU«l, %'here it is called by the natives the All uni 
slmtlyiijfer its cultivation, sec Roxburgh's Flora Indian , 
Vnl. h, 1*5.72 : and tho Transactions of the Linnmxn Society. 
It is believed to be the anunnurn ol' Theophrastus, and 
constitutes at the present day the most esteemed of tho 
condiments employed by the Turks, Persians, and other 
eastern nations, entoriug into all their sauces, pillaus, 
curries, See. 

Grains of paradise, called also Midlagotta. or M&lagucla 
pepper, are the fruit or Amomum ftranum parodist, a native 
of Ceylon and Madagascar. Its qualities are- similar to 
those of ordinary cardamoms, but inferior. It is probable 
that the seeds of some other species of amomum would also 
senu as substitutes for cardamoms, but they have not been 
much inquired into. Amomum uroinaluum is mentioned 
jay& Roxburgh as being so employed by tho natives of the 
OaSMorn frontier of Bengal; Amomum maximum also y ields 
a coarse description of the drug. 

CARDAN, JEROME. To give any great detail of tlie 


t ,, Ho stales of himself that ha had printed ■, 12f> 
book^SiJ»a4 and that at)hod cited' 

hhsd. g',,! b,' > ; 44 , , 

* Jaromo'OlifdiMjiW'as horti.at l'avfe in, the oiilnmn of d 501 s 
his father was tf physician aim lawyer at Milan, diyouj two 
circumstances mentioned fey himself, namely, that hi* 4 no- 
thcr and father did not live together, and also that the 
former endeavoured, to procure a miscarriage, it. is prosumeA 
that he was illegitimate. At twenty years of agt|,be studied 
in the university of Pavia ; at twenty-two he tutjjjjfct Euclid 
in tho same place. He went to Padun in 1.521,. trad was 
tliere received, doctor m medicine in 1525, lie bus pieces 
sively professor of mathematics or of uiedieiap a£'Milan, 
Pavia, and Bologna, and was imprisoned ip the fetthit place 
(but for what offence is not staled) in 1570. Having oh- ■ 
tained his liberty, ho left Bologna in September, 1571 , and 
wefat to Rome, where Lie was admitted into tho college of 
physicians, and received a pension from pope Pius V. Ho 
died after Oct. 1 , 1676, and probably not long after, but 
when is not well known. He was unfortunate in bis family, 
which consisted of two sons and a daughter. The elder 
poisoned his wife, and died by the bands of the law ; Cardan 
protested against tho sentence, and rested bis son's jiistili- 
eation upon the conduct of tho wife, who, lie ullinus, had 
made his son believe she was a woman of goyd feme and 
fortune, being neither. It is an evidence of the extreme 
vanity of his character, that, not denying the thel for which 
bis son suffered, be left on record his belief (bill the judge?, 
in passing the sentence, had no other object than to deprive 
lum of life or reason. The younger son turned out badly, 
and was disinherited by bis father. His daughter, accord* 
mg to hi* own account, never caused him any otbur iyxa- 
tion than the payment of her marriage portion. Tho iron- 
tise 1 De Utilitate,' &c. was written on tho death of his eldest 


life and writings of this singular union of genius and folly 
wwild require considerable space. We must therefore con¬ 
fine ourselves for tho most purl to those circumstances in 
regard to which his name is principally mentioned m modem 
writings. 

On the life of Cardan Ilia authorities most in use are— 
1. Ills Own treatise l)p l ltd l'ropnd. Works, \oi. i.— *2. 
G. Maudlins > Judicium do Caidinio,' i<>43. The most 
accessible accounts of, lhe-,o are in • Bayin'* Pieiimian,’ 
article ‘Canton;’ and in Tussler, ‘ Kluges des Homme.- 
Stivansr to). iv. p. y7. 

Thp :s WStrks of Cardan were collected under the title of 
• Hicdptyfttu Oardani Opera omnia, curd On roll Spend,' 
Lyons,"l fits,'!, in ten volumes, folio. The following list, of 
WoVk**Iong as it may appear, is perhaps the shortest, mode 
of touching on, many points which require only tho briefest 
notiife. • In all, tho date lii’gin »tlie title. 

1539. Hard. Cassibouei Praetica Antlimctica, &o. Milan. 
— 1541. Aphoriami astrononi'ei. LTm. --1542. Do Couso- 
bitiono. Venice.. — 1544. Pc Jndieiis Guntur,iruni exempli* 
ilhi»(ratutu. Nuremburg.—-1513. Ars Magna, &e. Nu- 
roptbttrg.—154.'). Do Malo lvccnl. Medic, mcdvndi usu. 
Veufeo.—1545. Do Annm Immortal date. Venice.—1347. 
I)e Supplement Ahuanach. Nuromburg.—1547. Do Ge- 
niturii, Rcvolutionibiis, &,c. Nurcmburg.—1550. Pc Rcrum 
Subtilitnte. Nuremburg, (again in 1557.)—1553. An Bain. 
Artioululi Morbo compotat. Venice.- 1454. In quadri- 
part. Cl. Pfoletmoi. Kjusdoni Gcnilurarum xii. Basic. 
—.1557. . ©a Return Varietate, lib. xvn., folio. Basle.— 


son. 

If Cardan had left nothing but writings on astrology, 
mathematics, medicine, or morals, ho would have passed 
among the rest as an eccentric genius, with a full share of 
all tlie folly and mysticism which pervaded tho philosophy 
of bis day. It is to bis own account of him so if that we two 
indebted for the quantity of description and speculation re¬ 
lative to bis personal character winch is found in all biogra¬ 
phies. There may be in this production a touch of tho in¬ 
sanity which delights in accusing itself of crimes, or in ex¬ 
aggerating its foibles . as tt is, and taking the character of 
Cardan as he lias given it hilUM'll, we see a mmi—of un¬ 
equalled wilf-conceit, as when bo says his book of logic 
(written in seven days, but hardly to he understood by any 
one else in a year) has riot a letter either of omission or 
superfluity ; and that lit) is liorn to deliver the world from 
a multitude of errors : of little benevolence, as when he 
avows that bis greatest delight in conversation is to say 
things which he knows will be disagreeable to bis hearers: 
of no veracity, as witness his assertion that lie acquired a 
perfect knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, and Spanish in 
twenty-four hours from an edition of Apuleius : of violent 
temper, instanced by his striking ono in the face with a 
dagger whom he discovered to be ebeiitmg him at play ; 
anil of little honesty, as evidenced by hu justification ot Ins 
refusal to return n pledge, namely, that it was deposited in 
presence of no witness. He was also a superstitious free¬ 
thinker; attached to bis religion, but disposed to treat it in 
his own way, to -an extent which made a w orthy divine who 


1359. < In Hippocratem do Aere, fee. Gratia do Medic, claimed, we suppose, to be the adjutant-general of heretics, 
inset tilt. Baslo.—]J5‘J. Opusc.. Artem Med. excrcont. call him tho ‘chief of the hidden Atheists of the second 
Utihfisima: Basle.—1551. lie Utilitate cx Rebus Adversis class.' His refusal to accept an advantageous settlement 


capiendt. Basle.— -15G2. II. Card. Sonnuorum Svne- 
skjruin, bbri iv. Basle.—156.1. De Providentm ex Anni 
Cnnstitutfono. Bologna.—1561 Comm, in vii. Peuicutos 
Aphorism, Hippocrutis. Basle.—1564. Ar*Curandi parin. 
Basle—1565. Do Sim pi. Medicament. Noxfi. Bans.— 
1565, Do, Methodo Modendi. Paris.—1566. Anti-Gorgias. 
Bask.*—1570. H, Card. &e. tie Propnrtionibu* Numerorum, 
Motuomi Sen.,.. .Pretereu Artis Magtias give de regulis 
Algubray, ' liber nnu*, &c*. • .Item, do A lira Ilegitld liber. 
BM»—1573. Examen 22 Acgrotorum llippocvulis. Rome. 

,Wa have, chosen this list as containing all tyo can cer¬ 
tainly ascertain to have been published during his lifetime. 
Wo have found the dates mostly in eld catalogues, and it 
is very possible that several may be'.jMJrint*. The lilt 
of his works is of considerable length? but many wore 
not published until after Ins death; and some not till ( 
the coheetion in, ten volumes, already m@hhoi»a,.;itsa».j 

"m- ’ 


in Denmark, on condition of apostuli/.ing, might to vstubli-'a 
his right to some principle. His four gifts — 1 . the paver 
of throwing his soul out of his body (fov bis words can mean 
nothing Jess)—2. his faculty of seeing whatever ho pleased 
with his eyes, 1 oculis, non vi mentis'—Ins dreams, 
which uniformly and on every occasion foretold what was 
to happen to him; and- 4 . his finger nails, which did the 
same thing; to say nothing of Ins astrology, Ins good de¬ 
mon, &c. fee—establish his claim to be the chief ol iba 
visionaries ‘of the first class.’ Baylc has drawn the dis¬ 
tinction between him and other men of equal talent with 
tome point: ho says that ‘ nullum magnum ingoimun sino 
mixtura Aeraentiw'is not a maxim which includes Cardan; 
for that with him the folly is impuned by not the 

talent adulterated by folly, 

i Itwould hardly have been worth while to have entered 
into Bio preceding detail, if Cardan had been, a cCnawon 
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man. A* a pbysiciaW bis reputation cs,<fx>de<l tbwftiik. hlS sutrjeof, (tni bf explaining tbo 

Europe, bptb a* a pwiitiont* jAijA ,m #wK.: In IfflK g^bianted W »^luttpnAs,but hot much inVea- 

woffli to Scbtla^d. tu tj>e ftasiftaWft.df Pamjitoii, archbishop tiN'Am. , A© state* himself, tlM h#was driginaUF^pro¬ 
of St. Audrewi, .yyfeqt&fhe cured : iri the meihflirs of Melvil vented %m !<ttoniping? tot’#blfiiioii Of mtWo equtttfofts by 
the ffiff i* su»t»A- hbd Cardan is mentioned by name, with the simple assertion of tuejuf di Botgo, in, l>jjs Vbrjk on 
tlm aadilhm tii&t he was an Dalian magician. His medical algebra, tlipt the’:solution wpjj jnipossihle 
writings have procured him no lasting repulatiopx,: those has shown 'this, had he eveh .‘read thatAjitfc$r'' witfa.A^to^it- 
whu follow such pursuits seem to have tacitly consented that lion, be would hat e seen that ihe asseriioAWs noiai^atit 
Canlait'^jt&m be left to the mathematicians; and It is to to apply to moft than algebra as .it then existed. In the 
hiidiSpbvpvles in algebra that lie must bo considered as c*n- case of biquadratic equations, lie aUemp|§ti«ti6thihg him- 
titled to a prominent place in biography. Before proceed- self, but requested his.pupil, Ludovioo^rtaH, to undertake 
log to consider him in this, character, wc shall only state the investigation ; who accordingly produced the reduction 
that Do Thou, who know him personally, and records that now known by his name, and which was published by 
he always dressed it) tv different manner from the rest of Cardan. But if we take the whole extent 
the world, says that it was commonly believed his end Magna, it is sufitcientiy obvious that. Cardan Would have 
arose from starvation, voluntarily undergone, that he might been an analyst of considerable power, if lie hai|-iCTpfl after 
not outlive the time which he bad predicted lor his own Viet a. ' %* 

death. This Story has been frequently copied, as if the There is in Uio second volume of Dr. Hutton’s Tract/ 
fact had been positively asserted hv the historian, whereas an account of tin; Ars Magna, the most complete of which 
he only speaks of n rumour. we know in English. 

The 4r# Magna, published in 15-15, contains the exten- CARDIGAN, a sea-port apd borough town, the capital 
stops which Cardan made in the solution of equations. Al- of Cardiganshire, is about 200 miles direct distance W.N.W. 
geljra. was then an ai t contained not in formulas hut in . of London, and 23J miles by the roads. It is called Aberteify 
rules, and extended no farther lluo the methods of solving by the Welsh, from its standing upon the brinks of the river 
jlUineyiqiil equations of the second degree. We slut'll not Toify, about three miles ftom its mouth. Cardigan, in con- 
here outer into tin celeb; a ted dispute between Cardan and .junction with Alien st with, Lampeter, and Ad par, returns 
Tartaglia, further Ilian to specify the. part taken by the one member to parliament. Adpar, a small village once 
former. When he was informed of the solution of >.iJ>ir disfranchised, lias been restored us a contributory borough, 
equations, who li Tartaglia had discovered, lie applied to the The limits of the borough of Cardigan, toi meily oo extensive 
latter, March 25, 153th and requested he would commutii- with the parish of St. Mary, were extended by the Reform 
cute his method, winch Tartaglia declined, intending to Act: they now include tligi'uJiolo of the old borough, tojM- 
reserve the same for the work which he published after- tlier with Bridgend Hamlet and Abbey Hamlet, in the 
wards in 1554. Cardan then swore ‘upon the Holy Chi,s- parish of St. Dogmiiels in Pembrokeshire. By the same act 
pels, and the faith of a gentleman.' that lie would not only the limits of the other contributory boroughs were, enlarged, 
not divulge the secret, but would engage to write it in In a charter granted to Cardigan hi Heim VI. BCVertil pre- 
sueli a cipher as lie one should bo able to scad, in case of v ions grunts and charter- are i ecitod, the oldest of which is 
liis death, Tartaglia, upon this assurance, communicated in the reign of Richard II Cauligau first rose into a town 
his method. Tin- detail vests upon the authority of Tar- about the tune of' tiie Noiin.ui conquest. The foundation 

tngiia himsulf (Quenti ft Inveuhimi, folio 120), but is of its eastle is a-enhed to Gilbeit de Cbuu, about 1160. The 

amply confirmed by Cardan's subsequent lettois, and was first fortifications lasted only a short time, as the continual 
never denied by him. L Notwithstanding bis word thus struggles between the Welsh arid their Norman invaders 
pledged, Cardan published tlie.-o methods in lus An Magna for the posse-sion of llii- po-t, which the mouth of the river 
(1545), giving the credit of them indeed, to Tartaglia, but romlrreil important, and the various success that attended 
concealing the promise ho had made. tile contest [Caudiii ansuiuh] caused lie* fiequcut. damage 

Tho communication made to Cardan amounted to the or destruction of the castle, which was hrwevup uRfovs re¬ 
solution, without demonstration, til a 8 4 a.r -p b =■ 0, in tho stored in the victois soon ai'ti r they had obtained jin^essieil 
eases where u and h are, cm or both, negative. Caidan of n. 'flu: two tov,vr, ,nid the wall now st'uiifutg.»H‘ pro- 

liiuiself Siqiphed the demotislrat.ons, showed how to reduce hably the remains oi the f'oitiliealions elected liy Cilbcit 

all equations of the third degree to the preceding form, ami Mai, -hall, about the year It ID, Jvlwntd I. to-tiled,J|8ro for 
how to extract tin: cube root of the binomial surd qnan ' a month w bile settling tin) affairs id South,Wales, 
titles which the well known solution involves. He may be I The castle stands in a commanding position abova tho 
said to have aimed, in detached and isolated theorems, at ! liver, winch is here crossed by an autieiit bridge. Giraldus 
as much, relative to equations of the third degree, ns could | ('ambronsis states the Teify to haie been the last British 
afterwards lie established, in the time of Des Canos, for | rivei jn m oieh heavers were In he foimd, There wob a priory 
equations of all degrees. He was the first who considered j hen 1 , wh'ih is stated hv Lelaud to have couiained,. eiojutl 
negative roots, .ml eomprehended the nature of the con-| black monks, and to have been it cell to Chertsev. A'aoiiei] 
nexron hetwei-c them and the positivu roots of other ctjita- hut strong camp, called HPn Castcl, is situated Oh the 
turns; and hi even gave the first idea of a method of up-| hanks of the Tody, a tittle below the town. The local 
proximal ■ government is administered by four aldermen, one of whom 

The .it,. ,"'raof Cardan, owing to the want of general sym- is mayor, two bndiHh, ami twelve eoinuion councilman. All 
hols, ndth-ult to rcail; and Motituela, biassed perhaps m the streets arc narrow excepting one, the principal thorough- 
fa vein of Ins countryman Vieta, has somewhat underrated fare of the town, at the end of which stands,Tlio comity 
hi= merits. On the other hand we have O’ossali (Origin/, gaol, which was erected by Mr. Nash in 1793. A liand- 
Ve. cicti' Algebra, Tctrnia, 179?), whose olync! it seems,to bn some county ball was built here m 1704. The church, 
to discover something like modern and symbobn analysis vvlioso tow ct at the west end is of more modern date than 
in the obscure and veihal rules of the Italians of the six- the chancel, is dedicated to St. Mary. The supply of water 
leanth century. If this 'earned and estimable writer be | ill this town was extremely deficient, until a reservoir was 
co»S)di.'i«d as bolding a lmit for Tartaglia, Cardan, and j built by subscription in the upper part of tho town, from 
Bpiithnlli, his work may 1,« highly useful. For instance, which the requisite pipes have been laid. Coal is Imported 
when he shows, by roller ting the vmious eases propounded coastwise, and peat is used by the lower classes of inha- 
• by Cardan, tiiat the latter hud nil the elements, whkli, if put bitnnts. 1 

togeifcr, would have been tho celeb-uted rule nr signs of Cardigan contains tho chief custom-house for the pur,t of 
Descartes, and thence tilirms that Cardan was in posses- Cardigan, v lutdt extends four to the miles byyond Fisli- 
sion of'iftat, rule no far as oquatli.ris of the third degree were guard on tho 8., and about twenty-four miles tlie.N, «o 
(Miicenied, he forgeis that Cat.hut neither did Cor could put us to include Aborayruu. The harbour is greatly obstructed 
those elements together. And when he attributes a sym- by a bar, and is dangerous in winter. Ships of Shy to 400 
bolie (or as it was technically called, a specious) notation to tons can come up to tho bridge in spying tides; hut the 
Cardan, because tho latter sometimes uses a letter to stand general trade is confined to vessels of from ip to UIO tops, 
Tor u nutnbfr in his geueral enunciation*, he doc* nut re- The registry of .vassal* in this pun is considerable* At- 
member that Euclid lms a prior claim, if in that citf-mu- present (1836) tnp BTC 28U> ships of every (Wriptioij, from 
Htanm! merely, consist* the leading feature of tlte method of 20 to 27# toms, their average being about 60 ton*; these 
■ . , , . ,, ; me omptoyed.mtbp Irish, tiwoigmgndcoasltina trade* The 

There is m the algebra of Cardau considerable power of import^.are chiefly cOal, culm, limestone aua deals; tha 
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exports, eats, butter, and slatb, 

*_ J^L <■ -4.1 _ .1 ' 


„. No mpmfiwfui^rf.aME 

importance is'daft-pid m here. 1 T^# popslstfos 1 in ..1S3T! 
was 'males ; l£4tf%»alo*'; W»t 279ft;r2>f 
em^^da i’u'trade liandiJi^^^M'&iailiea.entjiio^ed Itt 

TBo. numbly of inhabited houses was 560; the town 
seems tobo ’’ 
value 

with ait. IDS. GO., in ima, py *mu, - ; -- 

Ater Marlas;, |f pOVr contains about thirty children. Th¬ 
is a national ''Inshuol, with about, eighty scholars; a girls' 
chart ty- schoo 1,5anp$oyted VJ voluntary contribution* con* 
tajnhttcar fifty, and Commercial school* about sixty pupils. 

■ ' ' ----■■* * ......11 turn, are aided 


terjtiixh|,'amounted to 226/. 12s. The poor’s expenses of 
the yearbnding Raster, 1835, were 90*1/, 8*. 9rf. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a maritime county of South 
Wales, hounded on the N. by the counties of Merioneth 
and Montgomery, on the E. by Radnorshire and 15reck- 
ntiekshiro, which are for the most part separated from it by 
the rivers Claerweu andTowv, on the S. by Pembrokeshire 
and Carmarthenshire, 'from which in three-fourths, of its 
length it is divided by the river Teify, and in part by a 
stream called the Gothic. The Irish sen forms its. boundary 
on the W. Its greatest length from N.E. to S.W. is about 
forty-six, and greatest breadth from E. to W. near thirty- 
five miles. The length ol son-const i-, about forty-two miles. 
The area is 675 square miles. In )8.il its population was 
61,780, being an increase of 21,824, or about rmo m three 
during the thirty previous years. 

The S.W. deduct of t 'ardigimslnro is level, as also is the 
neighbourhood of Alieraymri, and several other tracts neat 
tho coast; in gonoial, however, the nivfaeo is luoiuitaininiB, 
especially in the northern and eastern pans. The highest 
lands are rugged, bleak, and barren ; covered with ling, 
rushes, and heather, where tho peat is not too wet, or the 
ground too stony to sutler tlcm to grow ; those that are 
somewhat lower afford pasture tor the little hardy sheep of 
tho country, the property of the small farmers, whose 
dwellings are, for Mio sake of shelter, placed in the narrow 
valleys beneath. Tho proportion of urnm-losed to inclosed 
land# is very large. An anecdote related by Mr Malkin 
in his account of Cardiganshire is an apt illustration of the 
oonditjSli tif jts surface. ■ An auctioneer who was omlca- 
vourihlrjjSftoil a rOiiMdcniblc estate, after having explained 
the valUBt'fStc., of the property, thus addressed the com* 
piuty ;-™S‘And, gentlemen, there are lO.iHMi acres not men¬ 
tioned hh"tbic particulars of the estate, vv liieh will he thrown 
into the bargaihrio tlie purchaser." It lias been calculated 
that the area of tho inclosed lands does not exceed that of the 
umnelosed by more than 25 , Otm neves. 

A part of Plinlmimon is situated in the N.E. part of the 
county; this mountain and Tregaron Down, Talsarn, and 
CttppijCviion arc the most elevated summits m Cardigan- 
ahintcfTboir heights are— Plmlimmon. 2-163 foot: Talsarn, 
11-13 Tregaron Down, 1717; Capel Cynon, 1046. The 
sea-ooast, in its N. and S. extremities, is flat, and sandy; 
towards the centre of its line tho hills terminate abruptly, 
and the beach, from which, on account, of its shelving ra¬ 
pidly, the sea retreats hut little at low tide, is chiefly formed 
of shingle.' The principal rivers mo the Teify, which rises 
in J.lyti Teify, a small lake on the eastern border, and 
aliounds with salmon, of which a largo quantity is carried to 
distant markets; tho Towy, the Claerwen, tho Vstwith, and 
the Rliydol, which rises in I’liniimtnon. The two latter full 
into’ tho sea at Aberystwith. Tho Artli, the Ayron, the 
Wirrai; and the Eery are also considevabto streams. The 
roads (which carry the whole traffic of the county, for there 
is neither canal nor rail-road in this district) have of late 
years been much improved, An entirely now lino of com¬ 
munication with Radnorshire, which in part of its length 
is used by travellers to Llanidloes and Newtown, has been 
of great fesn'lflt to Aberystwith. A tnuil was established in 
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rliioh are abundantly stored with fish. The chief 
%nt>n. l.ly n ISghnnt, and, Uyn-rud* 
Sli.iStjMiwild beauty, wMeB&hoiievef 
water-falU of® Mri*4 gt 
the DeviTs-br^fetfit? ftdls of the RkfyM ft Hav^and 
tlie rapids higher tip that 1 stream, in the neigh bruffbtisjdC©!' 
Pont. Erwydtl. The tilitnkte tif this county is in wmftirifrVV 
rough, the winds are violent, and the snow frequently re¬ 
mains on tho mountains till Into in the spring ; iq summer 
however and in autumn there is a light dry itu^omg »ir, 
which is extremely pleasant. ‘ * ‘ * 

The county of Cardigan chiefly consists' of ’hard’ slaty 
strata, belonging to the trunsitiMi series, and,jd«*titute of 
organic remains. They lie immediately urtdofnhe lowest 
member of the Silurian system, recently described by Mr, 
Murchison as occupying tho neighbouring counties, “ No 
o.o»l is known to exist in this district,, nor can it bo expected 
that any will over he'found in strata belonging to so early a 
geological period; neither is any limestone found within 
the county. 

The soil of this county is for the most pari unfavourable 
to cultivation: ill the mountainous districts it. is thin and 
cold, and yields a small produce of outs, barley, und potatoes; 
rye is also sown in small quantities. Near the sea-const, 
especially on the flat loamy tract between Aberavroti and 
Llanrysted, wheat is cultivated successfully; largo crops of 
barley are raised on lands manured with sea-weed, add po¬ 
tatoes arc grown in abundance. 

The system of husbandry, as well as the rude implements 
that are used, admit of considerable improvement. 

Tlie prevailing brood of cattip is small and hardy, iri 
colour fir the most part black or brindled ; dairy-farming 
is not uncommon, and hotter is made in considerable quan¬ 
tities. The horses arc small hut compact, mid though fre¬ 
quently supplied with only scanty fare, arc capable of draw¬ 
ing considerable weights in one-horse carts, winch through¬ 
out. the county ere m general use, waggons being addiim 
if ever seen. The sheep are neither well-formed nor fine 
in the fleece; hut. their endurance und constitution adapt, 
them admirably to tho export'd hills on which they rasiure, 
und from which they are seldom driven down, the owes in 
the yeaning season excepted. They do not fatten readily, 
and arc so small as frequently not to weigh more than 10 lbs. 
a quarter; the mutton is excellent both in grain and flavour. 
A considerable quantity «f pigs and poultry is reared, and 
eggs in great numbers are collected from flic cottages and 
farm-houses, by persons who convoy them weekly to distant 
markets. 

The farms arc let on a yearly tenure, at from 1/, Iff*, to 
an acre near the principal towns, about U. ],?. lot nuipy . 
parts of the coast, and from fir. to I .Or in the more moun¬ 
tainous parts. With nearly ali farms is let a right tof pas- 
turago on the hills for a given number of slump, w hich often 
forms tho principal source of profit. Their size vanes fhoui 
40 to 150 acres; in the best districts some are yet larger. 
The farmers too frequently rent more land than their capi¬ 
tal enables them to cultivate properly, and it is not unusual ' 
for them to exhaust the land ami employ insufficient labour. 
The fences aro frequently made with alteriu.ro layers of 
turf and stones, built, up as walls, without hushes growing 
upon them. Tho cottages aro generally very had ; it is 
usual to whitewash theiv roofs us well as tho walls, 

Cardiganshire is divided into live hundreds—Oenewt 
Glynn, liar, Moyddyn, Penarth, and TroedVraur. Cardigan 
Island, an extra-parochial tract of pasturage of about forty 
acres extent, situated (it a short distances from the mainland, 
at the mouth of the Teify, forms a part of Troedyraur 
hundred. 

There is an accepted tradition that tiler© was formerly, in 
addition to these five hundreds, a sixth, called Gwaelod, or 
‘ the Low Land,' which has been encroached upon by tho 
aoa. Portions of trees aro found at a considerable distance 
from the shore, a tact which, combined with tlie cin'ftm- 
stanee that the rocks mn in a serpent me direction about 
twenty-two miles from tho Merionethshire const, between 
Harlech and Barmouth, tends to confirm the above opinion. 


I SJS frdta’ Abtiryiitwith" along this road ID Rhayader, and — . . 

thermal# Hereford and Cheltenham, which bus aecc-lerated These hundreds are divided into sixty eight parishes, w turn 
the delivery-(if London letters in a large part of Curdigsm- contain five mark .Mown*~Aberystwith, a seaport ™ <*- 
aldlreTifehi'lytvfelViy'houTs. The other principal roads lead t»Wf Olyrt hundred; Lampeter. In Moyddyn; Cardigan 
from Alfemtwith to'MimhvnUeth, from same plaee to and Neweawtte-Etolyn. in Troedyraur: and Tregaron, at*' 
Gardigawafidi-Latofieter. and that lVom ..jrmwi tbwatfb J’etmrth. Of these Cardigan and Noweastto-hmlvti are on 
LatopBtsr Mid New-astle Eralvtt to Cardigan. At -a few the riwTeify, *»d Tregaron and Lampeter within * short 
atiin NiBftf toe shuntediWrtM iwdtt «*«**$#*' #»*»»» ol 1 i» Cardigan, Lumpeter, AberyiWwith, 

' , ; t >..K l bv' , ' 
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and Atlpar arc eorporatetowns. Next in sire, to the market*1 
towrt* are the villages tltUmhiisnkf^03r, WtwsKttR, ! |i*!irf 
-~ *- J <-- - ” he benefices tb i- 


r»t?'d, APrppWhNsujd A.bera, , .. ._ 

out'J|iB,coti[ity , _ilt,e , ;^«’^ry smaft^luc'; mMw 

2 ()dA 4 year. eAd'.a^ktge prop wiioji below lw' TW dbief 
resii^eSe’s ardit&ypd, belonging to the Duke of Newcastle; 
Goggerildau, fJdnfbos, and Crosswood, tlic property of Lord 
Lisburij., , "'p , 

Tiwimjie.s, wliicb in former times were both extnfiSivp’y 
am} OBOjltably walked, are now of comparatively small value, 
'ArS'ftbonr the ore is nearly exhausted; at CvrmystWitli 
the .lead mines are not productive, and the copper ores have 
censed altogether to lie worked. Four persons only we 
euimioiYitedns smelters in the population returns of lH.'tl. 
There are suveial slate <)uavrics in the neighbourhood of 
A her) stvvifh, but the slate is no! of good quality. As there 
is no coal iu the county, peat, being abundant, is the fuel 
chiefly Consumed. The manufactures of this district are 
unimportant, being confined to the weaving of a small quan¬ 
tity of flannel and coarse woollen stuffs. Gloves arc also 
made in the neighbourhood of Aborystwith and Tregaron 
Oats, butter, and slates arc exported. The decks of some 
of the vessels engaged during the summer iu bringing lime 
or litnestow; from Pembrokeshire, or otherwise in the coast¬ 
ing trade, are taken oil m autumn, and they are used as 
lishing;boa(s. The principal imports are coal from Liver¬ 
pool, culm from (south Wales, Pembroke limestone, and 
Moiml and Anna,can deals. The harbours aro oxt-noely 
exposed, and the bars at Cardigan and Aberystvv.th are 
great impediments to navigation. The supply of fish is 
variable, lor except in fair weather the boats do not. venture 
out, to sea. 

Cardiganshire is wholly in the province of Canterbury 
and diocese of St, David’s. One member is returned to 
parliament for the county, another for the contributory 
boroughs. The assizes aie held at Cardigan, where the 
judge named for the South \Vulsli circuit comes the third in 
rotation on Ins way from Pembroke to Carmarthen. Tim 
couutv polling places are Cardigan, l.ninpoter, Aberystwilb, 
and Tregaron. The Faster quarter-sessions urn held at 
Lampeter, at other times at Cardigan or Aborystwith. 

Tho name Cai dig an is derived from " Ceredigion,’ which 
signifies the territory of Caredig, the. first king of tins dts- 



of tholr'ILuntvy ^Ibiij 


c„a r 

S' , *- 

In 3114 Gniffydd, the son ef Rhys ap 
itt^d 'ihaM'Ttcusrics- qviiik t fafNbrmhns, 
tfeanslfire; rf Mia«b4ihathis riiaxfsjgxpe- 
olfercri -y®-- ■ thw- government 
bjg'fi ttffyd4,‘A»h® with 



wnladcr and Q wan &\vyiwMj ihe srms of thfe of 

North AVale8,“#ith .SOOO foed dritl 2000 -fEtfte'bei«j£'joirrM 
by two chieftains from the, Smith, detxrfnmtrS t<> extirpate 
tho N Annans. -They nverrati the cotthtby a&'far as Cardi- 
gau, and were victoriousTn an engp^piticirt' with Stftphcth 
t lie governor of the place, whose arWjV composed bf Nottnttps, 
Flemings, and English, lost more than .WOO misfe About 
the year 11.17 Owen Gwynedd a swiJSSfi' ifttalffid Car¬ 
diganshire, which it seems then Itrfongwd tt> Tj$»,Another 
C'adualader. He entered it a third-time, and burnt'A'beryst- 
with CaM-lo in 1142. There were repeated engagements 
between the Welsh atld Normals in ll 14; and in 1iffftkd- 
walader built a castle at Llahrysted. which afterwards Abs¬ 
tained an obstinate siege. The disturbances, among the 
Welsh continued with little intermission until 1171, when 
King Henry II. gave Cardiganshire with other territories 
to Prince Rhys, the lust prince oi this district, lit,1176 
Rhys gave a great entertainment nt Christmas in his castle 
<pf Cardigan ; several hundreds of English, NorniailB, and 
others were there. Alt tho bards of Wales were present, 
answering each other in rhyme. Gruffvdd Rhys’s son be¬ 
came lord of tins county in 1196 ; lio was soon involved in a 
j dispute with Ins brother Maelgvvyn, who seized bis territory, 
and threw him into prison. In 1207 this cruel Usurper, 
j,fearing an aituck fiom Llewelyn ap .lorwerth, prince, of 
North Wales, demolished Ins castles of Aborystwith, Ystriid- 
meyrie, and Dmeith ; nevertheless I.lowelvn entered Car¬ 
diganshire, anil having inbuilt Alieryslwitll Castle gave it 
to Rhys and Owen, tin; sons of Gruilydd ap Rhys, and 
nephew., of Maidgvvyu. Maelgvvyn swore allegiance to the 
English, and procuring by those base means a large army 
j of English ml Normuiuj, gave battle, to his nephews, but 
j was conquered and slum. King John having already sub¬ 
dued the rest of Wales, compelled Rhys and Owen to give 
up their lauds, and do homage to him : he aUn fortifier! and 


little is known until the reign of Rodn Mawr, or Roderick 
the Great, who in the year Si, became by inheritance and 
maniugi; tho king of all Wales. At his Uoath Roderick 
diVidi d his dominions into three parks, in each of winch lie 
had built a palace, and bequeathing to each of his sous n 
share, appointed liio thud prince umpire over the quarrels 
of another two. Curd i gun shoe became tho property of 
Cadell, who shortly alter in., fithci s death seized upon his 
brother Mcrfyn's portion, which r.aused the eldest brother, 
Anar.uvd, to lay vvarte the county of Cardigan. Cadell died 
in 900. A fie i i is time Cardigan becann a lordship 
utider the princes of .South Wales. Gvvuethiocd Vawr, its 
first fold, v, succeeded in 950 bv his son Cedivor. In 
952 Cardie ii.-dtne was again laid waste by two North Welsh 


puliee, 

iiiobab 1 


tried, who was succeeded by a long line of princes of whom j garrisoned Abevyslwith Castle, but did not long retain his 

{possession. In 1215 Llewelyn enteieil Cardiganshire and 
{ took Cardigan Castle, and m tho following ytvmportioned 
out and gave South Wales to different cliieftuilfsydy’hb 'ac¬ 
knowledged his supenoiity. Lkwulvn afterwards seized 
Aborystwith Castle m addition fi that of O-mligltn,where 
lie sustained sieges from, and in ids turn bfpvicjrcd^flfe'Sng-' 
lt-ll. who having obtained posae.-sion \vere iu J231 Votltjuered 
by Miirdgvvy n tho younger. ' "■ 

In 12.tR Llewelyn summoned all the Welsh lords'and 
barons l'i Ystradllur, where each svvoro’ fell It v to hint,' add 
did h, mage to Ins son David, whom ho domed his stictjUBSOr. 
But i tie. id was not to enjoy tranquillity ; Gilbert MftMha'll, 
civil of Pembroke, besieged, took; ami garrisoned the castle 
of Cardigan. In 12 70 Madias did homage to Llewelyn Bp 
Gruffvdd as lord of Cardigan, agreeably to the. ujiarter 
granted by the lung of Knglaml, winch confirmed to Llewelyn 
the title of Prince of Wales, Kitvg Kilward I.,.in 1277, ob¬ 
tained great advantages over Llewelyn, ami diotated bard 
conditions of peace, to enforce which lie built and garrisoned 
a castle at Aborystwith. Edward now divided. Wales..into 
counties, and annexed it to England in 1284; and the better 
to settle his affairs, soon afterwards made a progress timongb 
Cardiganshire, the history of winch must from this time be 
considered in connexion with that of England, We will on!y 
mention that, in 1404, Owen Glciidvvr took Aborywfcwitii 
castle, which was recovered by Prince Honry in, IkMITs ’jTho 
earl of Richmond (afterwards Ilenry VII.) passed through 
Cardiganshire in liis w ay from Milford to Boswot'tli field iu 
1485. A curious privilege was granted. l^y. Grades, I. to 
Mr, Bushel, then prpprjufcm of .rtpitsy wnWp;|5ifdJg«i- 
shire —the p/rmimyn tiwom f/io mtatjunif , A 

mint tu ostablislied by. Litn in 4^Leirtr^t.vvi^tb 7 Vdst|a, Vnd 
afterwards removed to Shrewsbury. The ihotfej’cSineS by 
him. of which some has within a few yeiyift bgim.dug u.p at 
AberytstWith, Was 4«|tu|gu^di ,bj; a .plt^lif ^jf.f^thot^ «n 
UiercverM, .■ iV 

CardigamdiivF abounds with unfiqnitieV. '1n*re arc, be¬ 
sides many. Dniitbcal todkups, %■ Roman jitatin'ii at Llanio, 

^ W p,i?.find- 8 . 


v churned it as their possession. Lcdivor was 
■ alary to Ovv.tin, son of Howell Dda, who tv- 
c im' i i nor of Cardigatislnro at Ins father's death. The 
folds id Caidigan cannot be traced regularly after this 
jin,u.it. In 986 Mured)tli usurped the territory, hut in 0*7 
was nine'll harassed by the Danes, who destroyed Rt. David's, 
Lianbr.dain, Uunrvstod, and several other religions places. 
Edwin, the lawful heir, m 989 procured an army of English 
and llanos, and obliged the inhabitants to own him their 
sovereign. In lO-'D Grvffydd, pntiee of North Wale*, came 
jfito Cardiganshire, burnt Llantiadarn Vawr, and afterwards 
compelled all South Wales to swear allegianco to him. In 
1071 Cardiganshire was again plundered by the Danes. About 
Hhljli the Nornnnx lauded horn, and Roger Montgomery, 
earl of Arundel, did homage to William Rufms for the 
fordshijks of Cardigan and Povos; but when King William 
returned to Nmanaudy, tnv Wefots, commanded Ivy the 
princes both orNviii. ami Srmib \V, les, entered (Cardigan¬ 
shire, and destroyed the Normans, ibeir castles, and forti- 
tiv’utmils. In 108 7 Gadwgun, who hud been deprived C'f his 
pu,sessions in Smith Wales, regained Cardiganshire, with 
pavt of Powis. Upon a dispute with Cadwgan Henry I. 
gave permission to Gilbert Strongbow, earl of .Strygill, to 
■s"i/o los uvt'iilorios. Gilbert raised a strong force, soon 
reduced Cardiganshire, and built the castles of Aberyslwith 
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direction from that pl»ce.Remains „9fi aqrtW odhftff 
s landing, *r it i* evwmt m*t«ae^to®oatwt^:hiMf4?iftt4w(” 
at Ctobgan, Abta-yjft.ith, Lapi HMtofc Astradmeyrift,: Ctfoen» ? 
uin, Llanrystod, Djttafch, Movaagw: Abcretnon, Pftnwodic, 
Cos tell Gwaltgi, Canted Ca4|ry^^ H|% CastolU Castoll 
Fltnais, ««, were al^Migi^, uoW* jtriCfwd^gW, 

Lampeter, LlaRr/Med, Llanitari-Brevli and Strata Florida. 
The abbey last , nfo(Ufoaed,$||rhich A fine Saxon »reh apd 
some walls now etaixl, is situated ahout five miles from Tre¬ 
garon, It was the .depository of part of the records of the 
principality,. ami; tb4‘, burial-place;'of many Welsh ponces 
and celebrated bards. Rhys GmffyjUl founded the first 
abbey fa i-|B4; this building however was destroyed, and a 
new one edSctcd two miles distant from the original sito. 
Wo alsoifAnd that JUisTard I. granted 78/. to the abbey of 
Strata Florida for damages sustained during the ‘ late war 
and. conflagration.' 

In 182.2 a college for the education of tho Welsh clergy 
was founded at Lampeter; this institution, which at* a cheap 


h mtruetion^ itWa^i ^he o ld col laglato ( 

vice-brinei]^^^|d\:^oS^Is<^ , S of Greftkj, Hebrew, vledidt, 
divinity, &c. The bishop of the diocese, who is visiw$;‘-or- 
dains no one who has not graduated at Oxford, Cambridge, 
or Lampeter, 

Statistics, — Population. Cardiganshire has no manu- 
facture of any importance. According to the census of 1831 
it appears that of 14,598 males twenty years old &«!$: up¬ 
wards residing in this county 8(186 Were engaged in agri¬ 
culture, and 248 in manufactures or in inafiink,manufac¬ 
turing machinery. Of tho latter number obbuf'240 were 
employed in weaving flannel and other light woollen goods, •' 
the yarn for tho purpose being spun by col lagers residing 
in tho county. 

The following summary of the population for May, 1831, 
shows the ntimber of inhabitants and their occupations in 
each hundred of tho county. 


d.proftssofs of Greek, Hebrew, 

. cr„i_-r .1;_.--.I. - 1.. 




Genewr-Glyn 
liar (buyer division) 
liar (upper division) 
Moyddyn . , . 

Penarth , , » 
Troejyraur ... . . 

Cardigan (borough) . 


The population of Cardiganshire at each time of the cen- 


Mules. 

• * • 

Females. 

* * 

Tutfll. 

42,95ft 

Inc, per Cent, 

* • ■ 

• a 

50,260 

17 

ft 27,898 
. 30,868 

29,886 

57,784 

14-97 

33,912 

64,780 

12-10 


1811...*' .. 50,260 17 

1821 f&ji 27,898 29,880 57,784 14-97 

lftSfl u™ 30,868 33,912 64,780 12’10 

Showing, an increase between the first and last periods of 
21,824 parsons, or little more than' per cent., which is 
below the generaPrate of increase throughout England. 

County Expenses, Crime, 4-c .—The sums expended for 
the relief of the poor at the three periods of 

181) were £ 18,388 equal to 4s. 11 d 1 f h inhabit- 

1821 „ 14,83$ 6r. 1 d ; \ t 

18?) , ., 17,591 ,. 5*. W 

Tho expense* for tho some purpose in the year ending 
25th March, 1834,'was 18,624/. 18s.; and assuming that 
the population has increased for tho last three years m the 
same uniform ratio os during the ten preceding years, tho 
above sum averages Or. 2 \d. for each inhabitant. Ail these 
averages are: below those for the whole of England and 
Wales. 

The sum raised in this county for poors' rate, county 
rate, an4 other local purposes, in the year ending 25th 
March, 1833, was 23,2427. Ur.; of which was expended— 

For riie relief of the poor . . . 18,821 7 

For suits of law, removal of paupers, &c. 74fi 19 
For other purpose* .... 3,637 fi 

, £ 23.204 11 

The 1 descriptions of property assessed for local purposes 
are not difttinftuiahed in the returns made up for the year 
ending March, 1834. The total amount levied in that year 
wax 22,S8$f. |74., and the expenditure was as follows^— 

For the of the poor . • I8,8 ?^ 18 

In suitsetf law.removol of paupers, &o. 687 7 

For other purposes 3 ; 

, * \9 ' Total . £22,448 10 

There has therefore boon a saving in the expenditure for 


the relief of the poor in 1834, as compared with the preced¬ 
ing year, of not 1 per cent. The other expenses were how¬ 
ever less in 1834, and consequently the whole amount of 
saving is raised to ahout 3f per cent. 

The ntimber of turnpike trusts in Cardiganshire, ns 
ascertained in 1829, was 2 ; the number of miles of roads 
under the charge of the trustees was 250 ; the annual in¬ 
come arising itom tho tolls and parish composition was 
17527.; the annual expenditure 1662/. 

Tho county expenditure for various purposes, exclusive 
of the relief of the poor, was ns follows In 1833 ,, 

£. s. cl. 

Bridges and roads leading to them 378 12 O 
Gaols . . . , . 5 8 0 

Expenses of criminal trials at 



quarter-sessions 

102 

7 

O 

»> 

circuits , 

39 

18 

2 

» 

bridge - master and 
county surveyor , 

31 

10 

0 

It 

sheriff and under 
sheriff 

4 

6 

6 

*» 

coroners , . 

47 

9 

0 

IS 

militia . , , 

21 

0 

0 

•» 

county elections 

29 

13 

IQ 

*> 

shire halls 

10 

13 

$ 


The sum levied for county i nto in 1833 was 1500/. , 

Tho number of person* charged with criminal offences 
in Cardiganshire, in the three septennial periods ending 
with 1820, 1827, and 1834, wore 72, 68, and G3 respec¬ 
tively, making an average of 10 annually in the first, of 8 
in tho second, and of 9 in the last period. 

The number of persons tried at quarter-sessions in 1831, 
1832, and 1833, were 9,4, and 2, respectively: of these 
there were committed for— 

1831, IMS. ,RKl. 

Felonie* , . , 8 l 2 

Misdemeanors ,13 0 


The number convicted was 4 
,, acquitted 4 

Discharged by proclamation l 


No, 375 . 
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At-th» assizes afrfitesslons tri then* were (Wjjp#) 1 Bobw&Ve^tubi^ by Dissenters, in 
mHioni M thi|wujitv eharge<ywfefijhes; ontof tbistiite MateMeht'f-S^ 

V 1 weli’ti^^tSri^breiKWl. .1) werc’tried fof Wtnple •' ^ 

l for larceny from the per*oii, 


larceny, l fortfieep-atcaiing, . 
artrt'l forl'i'ot. * OftheSC offeliders H were rohvicled; of whom 
were sentenced—1 lo transportation for 7 years, and 6 to im- 
pfisonmeut fdr various periods between 2 years and under S 
month*; jjthe remaining I was discharged on sureties. Two 
out, of the 15 offenders were females convicted of simple 
larOifiy, I of these was between 16 and 21 years of ape, 
thfe other above (iO years. The apes of the males were 2 
aped 12 years or under, 1 aged !6 years and above 15, 3 
aged bettWien 21 and 10, 2 between 21 and 30, 3 la 1 tween 
30 and 00, 1 between 40 and 51', and I between 50 and 00. 
In the whole number 0 voubl read and write, 1 could rend 
only, and 3 could neither read nor write , the decree of in¬ 
struction of the remaining 2 was not scertained. The 
proportion of the offenders to the population was 1 in 4318. 
The centesimal proportions in winch the Various crimes 
wore committed were as follows: 



in the above 


SoMst*. 
6 267 

14,021 

»1. s' s:A - 1 


Oflinie.es against property eommiUed with 
violence . .... t 

Offences against property committed vvith- 
' out violence ..... 
Riot. 


Cardiganshire has one savings-bank: the 


6-67 

gr.-fis 

6'i;7 

100 

number 


of 


depositors and amount, of deposits in the three years ending j of the schools. 


'^TJallj? Se.nnels vjjj*. / , . 

Sunday Schools , . . . 

Schools established' since tbfi year »,, , 

, 1318 : " 

Infant and other daily schools . '2U 2,041 

Sunday Schools.148 10,085 ' 

There appear from the return to be’Swarding schools 
in Cardiganshire, which'are included iu'tho daily schools. 
Most of (ho Sunday schools' are attended by adults ami aged 
persons, as well ns children: it is said many continue in 
them to their death. Thirty-two of the SundaV schools are 
returned from places where no other schools existT.and the 
persons who attend them, 2847 in number, ehnujii.be sup¬ 
posed to receive instruction in any other school; but with 
this exception, it is probable that many of the scholars in 
the daily schools likewise attend the Sunday schools. 

Calculating the average annual rate of increase in, the 
population of the county as being the same^f-rom 1831 to 
IH.'t'l as in the preceding ten years, the approximate num¬ 
ber of inhabit,mis between the ages of 2 and 15 at present 
living in Cardiganshiie is 24,521. The number of persons 
receiving education i« 22,801 ; and tor the reasons just 
stated (many of these being adults mid many twice enume¬ 
rated), we find that there must ho a considerable proportion 
of the young population not receiving education in this 
county. There is a lending libraiy of hooks attached to one 


1834 were respectively as follow : 

1832 1833. 18,31, 

Number of depositors . 67) 683 del 

Amount, of deposits . £15,506 15,973 9589 

The various sums placed in the savings-bank in 1834, 
and the number of depositors, arc thus distinguished into 
classes:— 
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iidur.alion —The following statements are taken from 
v.n' abstract of the inquiry on education made by order of 
parliament in the, session of 1835 

ScixVjJs fv<*|j'‘lont Tutu! 

Infant Schools.3 

Number of infants at such schools, aged 
from 4 to 7 years;— 

■ Males .... 4(1 

Females ... 30 


70 


Daily Schools 
Numbc 
from 


02 


children at sUe.h Schools, aged 
* i 14 years : - 

Males .... 1239 

Females . . . 660 

Sex not specified 2174 

Total number of Schools 9,5 


Total of children under daily instruction . 

Sunday Schools.. 175 

Number of children and others at such 
■ Schools, aged from 4 to no years :— 

Males. 8,425 

Females .... 3.284 

& Sex not specified 1 / ,940 


4(162 


4152 


-18,64!) 
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CA'RDIN Ah, the highest dignity in the Roman church 
and court next to the pope. The cardinals are the electors 
of (he pope, and his councillors. 

In the early times of the church this title was given to 
the incumbents of the parishes of the city of Rome, and 
also of other great cities. The term is domed from the 
Latin adjective 1 eanliualis,' which means • principal,' or 
from the substantive * canto,' winch means a ‘ hinge,' 
the cardinals being the hinges or supports of the church, 
and the pillars of the Runt, in clergy. Tlieie were also 
cardinal deacons, who had the charge of the hospitals for 
the poor, and who ranked above the other deacons. The 
cardinal priests of Rome intended the pope on solemn occa¬ 
sions. I ,co fV„ in the council of Rome, 853, styled them 
‘ preshyteros sui card mis.' Aftoi wards the title), o’f cardinal 
was given also to the seven bishops. subuvhieai'ii',' ? OTUuffragau 
of'the pope, wlin took their title liom places iu the neigh¬ 
bourhood of' Rome, namely, Ostia, l’orto, Santa, Rufina, 
Kiit’iii,), j'aiestrinu. Alba no, and Frascati., These bishops 
were lulled hobilmnadarn, because they attended tho pope 
for .i week each m his turn. The cardinals took part with 
| the •v-t ot the Roman clergy in the election of tiro pope, 
wlm win often chosen from among their number. About 
flic b‘tunning of the twelfth century,'tho popes having 
org'i'iv.ed a regular court, bestowed tho rank of cardinal 
pra-st or deacon on any individual of the clergy or even 
lahy that iliev thought proper, whether Roman or foreign, 
j giving to eai h the title of some particular church of Rome, 
without any obligatory service being attached to it. The 
idimi-lies which give titles are, however, even yet, under 
the complete jurisdiction of their respective titulars. Thus 
j they made the cardinals a separate body elected for life; 
and tho officiating priests of the Roman parishes were by 
degrees dcpiived of I hi-title of cardinals. Nicholas IL, in 
1159, issued a decree, limning ihe right of election exclu¬ 
sively to the cardinals thus appointed by tho pope, leaving 
however to the rest of tho clergy and the people gf Rome 
the right of approving of the election of tho new pope, and 
to the emperor that of .confirming .it. In course of,,time 
however botli these last prerogatives became disused. Alex¬ 
ander 111,, in 1179, issued a decree, requiring the unanimous 
vote of two-thirds of the cardinals to make an (flection valid. 
For u long time the bishops in the great eeiitfcils of the 
church continued to take precedence of the ckrainals, In 
France, Louis XIIL, in the sitting of the parliament of I’aris 
of the 2ml October, 1614, first adjudged to tlie cardinals the 
precedence over the ecclesiastical peers or bishops, and ab¬ 
bots, This precedence however W been often con rested. 
Fins V„ in 1567, forbade any clergyman' to assume tho 
title of chrdimSJ except those appointed Willi pope. Six¬ 
tus V., in 1587. fixed the number of i'a§f(sv‘aW '"at seventy, 
namely, the atic bishops suburbiearii above-mentioned, ((lie 
title of Santa Rufina being joined to that of Rot to, and that 
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of Velfetri to 04%), fifty Cardinal ptiqsjj), and fiourtecq dea-' 
cons. Mofet of this cardinal*. both pnqiJts and tUabpnsj. bear 
tho tj^d: t)f a elutreh of the, city of lionte;"’ ’Severe! of 
the oafdinal priestsV^ro bnjliqps tjjfojoHio pariianlstbydfoeese 
at the, same jpijBe; fitill thgy btjp.*th« title of. the par¬ 
ticular church of Romo under which they wore wade 
cardinals. SjM , |o|}r of the'isardinais is styled the ila- 
cred College. 1 ® nnipber of seventy is seldom coih- 
plete. the popo generally leaving' some vacancies for extra¬ 
ordinary cases,. ..'■dijpst of the cardinals who reside at Rome 
cither en]oy ew|pia8tical bonefleea, or are employed ia the 
administration either spiritual or temporal; others belong 
to wealthy families, a hit provide for their own support; and 
those who have not the same means receive an allowance 
from th4 government of about sort/, per ami., on which a 
doductiopyif made of lo per cent. Several of the cardinals 
belong to monastic orders, injmc of whom, even after their 
promotion, continue to reside in their respective convents. 
The establishment of a cardinal is generally respectable, but 
moderate: a carriage and livery-servants are however on 
obligatory part, of it. They generally dress in a suit, of black, 
after the garb of clergymen, but with rod stockings, and a 
bat bordered with red. On public occasions their costume i 
is splendid, consisting of a red tunic and mantle, a ‘ rurchetb 
or surplice of fine lace, and a red cap, or a red llireo-cornered 
lmt, when going out. Members of religious orders, if created 
cardinals, continue to wear the colour of their monastic habit, 
and never use silk. The present, pope, being a t'amaldolese 
monk, was always, when a cardinal, dressed in white. Tins 
costume began to he adopted in the thuleeuth century. 
When tho pope promotes a foreign prelaw to the rank of 
cardinal, he sends him a me-honger hearing the rap: the 
hat call only he received from the pope’s own hands ; the only 
exception is m favour of members of royal houses to whom 
the hat i» sent. Uibnti V111 ., m 16-iO, gave to the ear- j 
diuals the title of Kumioueij, which was shared with them 
by the grand master of the order of Malta, and the eccle¬ 
siastical electors of the Gorman or Roman empire only. The 
pope often employs cardinals as his ambassadors to foreign 
courts, and the individual (bus employed is styled Legate 
a Latere. A cardinal legate is the governor of a piovince. 
Known by the name of a Legation, whereof, till the late revolu¬ 
tion, 1830, there were four. The chief secretary of slate, tho ca- 
tnerlongoor minister of finances, the Mcarof Rome, and other 
leading official persons, are chosen from among the cardinals. 

The Council of Cardinals, when assembled under the 
presuleiifcy afthc pope to discuss matters of church or state, 
is called ‘ Consistormui.' There are public consistories, held 
on soma great occasions, which correspond to the levees <>! 
other sovereigns, and private or secret eonsistoiies, winch 
are tho privy council of the pope. VVith regard to the forms 
of the election of a pope, see Coniu.avu. 

In Mbreri’s Dictionary, art. ‘ Curdimd,' is a list of all the 
cardinals elected from 1115 I ill l 7d 1, their names, eounti ins, 
titles, uml oilier dignities, tho date of their election, and 
that of their death, which may he found useful for historical 
reference. 

CARDINAL POINTS. [Compass.] 

CARDING. [Wool.] 

CARDITA. [SnBMYTILACEA.] 

CARDVT1S, inllairunation of the heart. When this 
term ia used in its strict, sense, it denotes inllammntion of 
the muscular substance of the heart. True mliammation 
affecting the muscular substance of llie heart, and restricted 
to its fleshy fibres, is a rare disease. But little is known of 
the symptoms of this malady during life ; and perhaps the 
only unequivocal evidence of its existence a (folded bv exa 
ruination of tho organ after death, is tho presence of pus in¬ 
filtrated among the muscular fibres. [Heart, Diseases or.] 

Carditis, or inflammation of tho heart, is a disease 
oftener observed in the horse than in any other domesti¬ 
cated animal. Its symptoms are very characteristic. The 
pulse is quickened to n considerable degree ; but it is also 
peculiarly hounding and violent. Tho beatings of the heart 
may He seep to shake the whole of the frame, and may be 
heard at a distance of several feet, while the countenance 
expresses unusual excitement, and there is an unwonted 
energy'iatt^tdiBg «syery motion. 

Tab Wm!dy;ts«ihlple, and generally effectual. The horse 
should be We|| un til the action of the heart iatfemterially sub¬ 
dued, and tbh plodding should he repeated if the bounding 
pulse tltreatuhs f^fbtutn, A strong dose of physic should be 
given, and digitalia administered in large and frequent do**#. 


OAR 

proceed, il» infiswntnatfon will 
! an ‘ l tlieaojjitwjimpnce of 
innhmfttatioq; $f this wmSmtio will be, tte ^fusion of 
serous tiuid.»««► ^ l«fr w'lhe licarq imputing, and v at 
1 length arresting its pulsation. The approach of this ikiriai 
nation of carditis will he indicated by the weakened inter¬ 
mittent pulse roused to a fluttering action by the least dis¬ 
turbance, and by the obscure struggling of the heart as 
heard when the ear is applied to the loft side, ; 

CARDOON, a kind of artichoke, the Cynarn caidttn* 
culm of botanists, u Spanish plant, the thick, fleshy stalks 
and ribs of whose loaves are blanched and on tempi), an escu¬ 
lent vegetable. They are usually stewed or dreised with 
marrow, and have been reckoned to possess ap bred isi aval 
properties. In Ibis country they are not much esteemed, 
nut they form an important object m the Paris market. 
They are cultivated some.uhut in the manner of. celery. 
The seeds are sown in a hot-bed, and when the plants that 
they produce have become well established after two or 
three sut cessivo puttings, they are finally planted from three 
to four feet apart. When they arc half-grown, in August, 
either tbe stems are earthed up, or they ore blanched by 
having hav -bands turned round them. They are fit for the 
kitchen by the middle of November. The finest variety is 
that called ttit* Garden de Tours. 

CA RIH1ELIS. [bhuNdiLLur.*.] 

CJ ARTAM A or SARI AM A (zoology); the name by which 
the Ptilampi/ca cnsluhi of tfmelin, Dichofophus rri.itatus of 
IIhgur, Microdin'tii/it .v of Geoffrey, the Harm of the Guara¬ 
nis of Patagu.i), ami the Settema or Ceunna of the Brazi¬ 
lian natives, is Known to the Portuguese colonists of Brazil. 

M.m'gr.tvc, Pimi, 1.) Azara, Geoflrov, and the Prince de 
Wieil, have entered into a detailed history of tills bird, which 
bu-. always attracted the notice of zoologists on account of 
lie* cm ions leltihoiis which its structure indicates to the 
fircttlutares (waders), the gallinaceous birds, and even tho 
StiutliKmidu. 

J.ocalii// —The great solitary mountain-plains, surromuled 
by the forests which extend over so largo a proportion of 
Brazil, and where its sonorous voice often breaks tin* silence 
of the desert. It. is also found in Paraguay, but. is said to' 
occur there more rarely. 

Land .—In a state of nature lizards, insects, and mollus¬ 
cous animals, and riot improbably small seeds oeiasionully. 

Habit*. —The habits of (ho wild (Juriatrm are of tin* most 
retired description. A tenant of the vast .solitudes that 
form its wide spreading home, it thes Irotn tho tuee of man; 
and being almost always on the watch, is very difficult, of 
approach. Stalking slowly on the plum its eye instantly 
notes the distant intruder, and, after a moment’s hesitation, it 
decides either to stay or tty, according' to the circumstances. 
Those vv ho have had the best opportunities of observing them 
ih their native wilds state that the hunters, though sur¬ 
rounded by these birds, cannot, without considerable labour, 
obtain 1 hem. As soon as tho bird perceives that it is pur¬ 
sued, it sets i 11 will great rapidity : the pursuer follows on* 
horseback, but it is not till alter a sharp and (odious course,, 
with nil its turns and windings, that tho Ijuriauia, wearied 
out, either crouches on the ground, or alights on some bush 
or tree. 'Till this happens the horseman in vam seeks for 
an opportunity to throw his lasso or poll lus trigger. 

But wild as the bird is in its liatinal state, it is easily do¬ 
mestical ed, and will live sociably with llm other tenants 0? 
the poultry-yard. In this state (hey will eat little piugpLbf 
moat, hut are said to refuse maize, though it is probable that 
other kinds of grain may not lie disagreeable to them. When 
thus tamed they will walk about the hamlet, nr village where 
they have been brought, up, and even return after taking 
short trips in the fields like tho poultry. Tho tlesh is de¬ 
scribed as very good food ; the Brasilians however do not 
hunt it for the game-bag. 

Neat, &e. composed of dry sticks and branches, covered 
with cow-dung, and placed upon a low or a moderately high 
tree. The eggs are generally two in number and white. 

Dctc)jpt/o«.--N<*ek covered with tong, loose, baibed 
feathers, floating and silky upon tho nape somewhat like 
those of the bittern : ween ihe bird is excited or frightened 
it can raise them. A light crest consisting of a foVv dis¬ 
united leathers forms an ornament,R tuft, on the front, and 
advances upon the base of the lull which it. overshadows, 
reminding the observer of the crests of the Rupjcol® (cock* 
of tho rock) in its disposition. .Space round the eyes naked, 
the nakedness, which is bluish, reaching to the bill. Tho 
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upper eye-Ud fringed trith long dark eye-iashc?.. f.-ISwlbut of hw?tyi»5iiy lengtt?tSf ’ttaTtof, especially of 

*»&• slender, aud the, toes vm' .^Iftvrtr whigfoe fcify* l the tibia bpt£ jwiu^'jefoile (he ^oOSScOnekidittgt' tBWloBglh 
mtwfc. ' JWroaudedfBfid of nfodemto lengtifo., Vi , v pf lij%> afo/SHwt, 'tW'lnindOe'niie befog trtfoa«dhig& and 
' The {rener»i'(eolpiur.»f tho rjuriaiiBUsfn oairthy-browh on not tswoMrifif fhe groufofe" /A '‘ L«3j 

the tipperparte, while the lower parts are whitish, All the ‘The skull, as intheTcranep, is atfclfod gtaMtdtyt'jrises 
neck feathers' art finely rayed with zig-zags, of darker brown on the vetteq to a hioW at>W& ekrtaptt'rt®||iwcS»',ih'' the 
than that which forms the general ground colour of the Stanley crane beiriy a•'»^ta«sWee^^dmP'-^'baw' of the 
plumage, > The two middle feathers of the tail are brown: tipper mandible to the occiput, The'ti|iiumre>tw|[8;and 
the others for tin; roost part black, with white extremities, separated by a bony sgptiUm ,'With a contraband'posterior 
und.'tptarblod with black upon a white ground at their in- perforation, arid a slight superior Assorts;In the.Stanley 
Mrtion. The wing-feathers are blackish and traversed by crane the central perforation is lavg# htM^nMAtlMlz'srtth 
white bafofo,dotted with blackish. There are delicate rig- the posterior; the superior fissure beihgalsOfoOie decided, 
sags of ifiiplear brown on the feathers of the front of the The supra-orbital process of the lacrymal honey* large, pro- 
neck. the ground colour of these feathers being whitish, roioent,. and directed backwards, as'it is intheatanley 
The feathers of the breast and belly aro longitudinally rayed crane. There is also it large posterior orbital pwyiMsforth¬ 
with white-in the direction of the shafts. The naked pavt ing part, of the rim of the Orbit; und before Ihtrgvsquadra- 
of the leg. the feet, and the toes are of an orange-red. The turn there projects forwards and downward* a process of the 
bill, which is of a bright coral red in the adult, is blackish temporal bone, analogous, I sulpeet, to the nfgomaticpro- 
or marbled with black and reddish in the younger birds, cess, for the long bone stretching to the upper -mandible 
The iris is yellow. from the os quadratum, which in tha present bird m f re- 

D Azara gives thirty inches ns the length of the young markably slender, cannot be called a true zygoma. Be- 
bird described by him; that of the Prime tie Wieu \ias tween these two processes is the depression for the temporal 
half an inch more, and the adult male of the museum of the muscle. The nostrils are large, wide, ovoid, and open. 

Pays Bas, from which Tetnmmck's figure was taken, mea- * In the lower jaw there is nothing remarkable. - It may 
surcs, according to him, thirty-two inches. be observed however that a slit or a long foramen marks 

Nestlings .— ( '■ivoi oil with down, and with the iris of a the union of the basal to the anterior portion of the bone, 
very lively yellow. They are very soon able to run. instead of a simple suture. The eoronoid process is very small. 

‘ The vertebra' arc short and stout, and more resemble 
those of a gallinaceous bird than of a crane; in foot, they 
differ little from those of the crested eurnssow. Their num¬ 
ber is as follows :— 

Cervical . . . Id 

Dorsal . . . 7 ' - 

Sacral . . . J 2 apparently 

Caudal . . . 8 - , , 

But that a rib arises on each side from it, the last'or seventh 
dorsal vertebra is so completely consolidated to the Tacram 
that it cannot he distinguished from that portion of the co¬ 
lumn ; this is also the case in the black crested cUrassow. 
with the last dorsal vertebra, and in the Stanley crane With 
the two last. 11 

‘ The sternum differs considerably in figure fromThat of 
the Stanley crane. For independently of tha absence of a 
channel in the anterior edge of the keel for the reception 
of the trachea, the keel is neither so deep, nor is its ante¬ 
rior apex even in contact with the point of the Ot'fbtreattun 
(there being a firm consolidation in the Stamey cranei, 
while its posterior edge is nairuw-jtnd prolonged a* in gal¬ 
linaceous birds, whereas in the Stanley crane it Is broad anti 
squared. The total length of the sternum is 4$ f inches. 
The greatest depth of the keel 1 J. The keel doe* not arise 
abruptly from the body of the sternum, hut the hitter 
merges gradually into it. ’ - f 

‘ The o sfurea tutu is very slender atid depressed towards 
the (.oraeoid hones, its figure is triangular, and the tipe.t 
does ;,ot reach the keel of the sternum by nearly-half an 
inch. The (jaiiarna is a bird Of feeble powers of flight, 
very different from tho crane in (his respect, and exhibiting 
an according modification of the osseous parts connected 
with aerial progression. ■: - 

‘ The ribs, seven in number on each side, aha short and 
strong; the first two are false: in the Stanley ertod I can 
only find one false rib on each side; while *11 the rest are 
f * tludwitopha* ciistaimj long, somewhat slender, and extend nearly two inches be- 

Tcrominck. after observing that the CJanaraa at first view vend the posterior margin of the sternum ; whereas' in the 
seems to offer some resemblance to the secretary bird of CJariama the posterior sternal apex extends beyond the ribs, 
Africa ( Oi/pogeram/s serpenturius}, remarks that this ro- which here make a very obtuse angle at. their junction with 
semblance vanishes upon a closer inspection, and that, if it the cartilages, or rather hones of sternal attachment; 
f -fee permitted to form any judgment from tile forms solely, it ‘ Tho clavicles ofl’er nothing remarkable, ‘‘ 1 T ■<> 

Would seem probable that tho skeleton of the (jariama, ‘The bones of tho wings are short, the fote arm and 

Which was not known when he wrote, ought to have some humerus being of equal length—4 j inches'; Ihe hatMi cpn- 
refetfouship with that of the common bittern (liotaurus stel- sists of the usual bones in birds, and is atmot 34 inches in 
Idris}, Of the Agaiui < t'aaplua crepitans ), apd the GrctlJa- length. ' • 

tore* generally There is now a skeleton of a female in ‘ The femur, as in the erarie, is shortand- tftro’ng, roea- 
*the mtiseuin of the Zocdogteal Society of London, presented suring ,tj inches. The <r&fo is slender, meti*tlfofcg'-84 inches 
by the earl of Derby, in whoso possession tho bird died, and in length, the projecting crista before its uffoetiartfculating 
us the form is a very peculiar and interesting one, we sub- surface is very bold; as in thel crane, inter- 

join Mr. Martin's description of it in • The Proceedings'of a] plate ami an external pointed jtrtSwtfi? p deep 
the Society:— hollow between them, oheiipymg tlfo Jrt&ttrfthehWw end 

■f ’ In its general sspeot c the ekoleton of the Cforiama is very, of the tibia, ..fbe Jibuti is,. i» sTsiettfor wyfct, end 
remarkable. The comparative shortness of tho nock, the 3 inches long. " The fowhs is fii Untihe* Uf a squared 
of the chest anti stoutness,of the,ribs, together form towards its. upper extfofoity, with vd.toM&kki pos- 
vj.Sfrth the abbreviated condition of the wings, appear u if terior groove very wrongly tojlrxOd;' and 4'-«t$Mer groove 
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on ***d».ftidetd,3Jht»> *caos«py 
the base, of the hind toe, ' 

«n ittcVO'ora the lower extremity *t too tqtiut, The foe* 
m« short and st&t, but cfltisiafcjOf.fke usuklj opmber'of 

- - ' "'’I '’ x ' 

*. .Tho«g;%ptofif^twB!a,ii|p4tR;aw»P!U*.t‘truct)ite, exhibits 
but little HMih^Mo ,to of fad fiagtotial order, it 

Bt>ja$»diee^ljjMijiipraBr:verygetparkaWy in the strifotthfo. of 
o^e,i,whicS I*'suwounijed,by o firm consolidated osseous 
rtnfif . vSbistri^idepnrtft niateria.Uy in its formation from 
what abfojltfeWBonB the GraUatares generally, where it is 
itahjie^ 04 ^<wi.-«ligMr and indeed scarcely merits the name 

eOf O SH OUSf w . . •■ 

Our limits will not permit us to enter at large into the 
anatomy of the bird, for which we refer the reader to Mr. 
Mertiunt, paper, but ire may observe that, according to Mr. 
Maru»„»In t 1 ms whole of the visceral arrangement a close 
Affinity t&ky be observed to the Grus tribe. In the Stanley 
ct9xm (Anthropnidfis paradisceus, Beehsd.) the intestines 
are similarly disposed in folds or loops, and the two ewea, 
given off 6 inches from the an «s, are 4 inches long. In tho 
Stanley crane however the muscular coat of the gizzard is 
thicker than in the CJamma, being in soma parts an inch 
across, while m tho latter bird it is about i of an inch; 
bonce is there in this point an index of a less vegetable 
regimen. In the Stanley crane, the total length of the in¬ 
testines is 5 foot 3 inches. In the fjuriama, it is 3 feet oj 
inches. 

CARIBS, or CARIBBKES, is the name given by the 
first European navigators to ono of the aboriginal tribes of 
South America, and which has been adopted by all Euro¬ 
pean nations, though they call themselves Carina, Calhia, 
and Calhnago, 

At tho time of the arrival of the Europeans in America 
the Caribs wero in possession of the smaller islands of the 
West : Indies which 1>« between Puerto Rico and tlie Gulf 
of Pttria. Tho Caribs made stout resistance against the 
European intruders; but at last they were compelled to 
yield and to abandon the islands after the greater part of 
them had fallen in continually repeated conflicts. A small 
number still exist on the Islands of Tiinidad. St. Vincent, 
and Dominica. On St. "Vincent they were former!} more 
numerous, but on their lebdliou in IT Of, they were trans¬ 
planted by tho English to the Island of I’oatan, in the Bay 
of Honduras, whoneo, in 17')7, they were removed by the 
Spatiutgjls 1° tho neighbourhood of Truxillo in Guatemala, 
whets they stilt live; but a considerable number of them 
have lately been destroyed by the government, on account 
of their turbulent and rebellious eh iraetcr. 

Though tbe Garths have been nearly extirpated from the 
islands, there sfi,11 exists a considerable number oti the con¬ 
tinent of,South America. They are principally found on 
the hanks of the J.ower Orinoco and of the Carom, one of 
.ifo.principal: tributaries ; but they extend also fo-i thor S., 
and, a few of them are met with in the settlement of Denie- 
r«ro and, in French Guiana. Those who live, within the 
republic of Venezuela are partly settled in the missions 
along the Caroni and Orinoco, but a considerable number 
are still independent under their own caciques, to whom 
they pay great respect. 

The Caribs. arc distinguished from the other native tribes 
pf. America by their athletic stature and their great eourngo 
apd firmness, of purpose. They speak of other savages 
with contempt and disdain, and tlnnk themselves a privi¬ 
leged race. They are alsp evidently gifted with montul 
, powers superior to those of the other tribes. The Caribs 
have been accused of cannibalism, 

Humboldt is of opinion that the Galibes in Cayenne and 
the Tuapocas and Cunaguaras, on the coast of Cumand, nnd 
the-Iaoi iivTrinidad and the province of Cumanil, and per¬ 
haps alio the Guarivas, are tribes of the groat Caribbean 
nation. Their language.differs from those of their neigh¬ 
bours : there is indeed a frequent analogy between , the 
worthy the grammatical structure in tho languages nf 
these tribes,; but still their language must, to some extent, 
tW'«Mw3tar«M},4* dilE'rent, since they are unable to under-,, 
gher, (Humboldt; Haefkmis, &e.) 

1 ISLANDS, THE, have received their name 
id." "'to,, tula or,mi nation are understood tho 
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t tUf Anierica. with a simple unbrapeheo erect trunk, from 
alsjundi ng in a milky juice, having 
Kb* pri»If(fi4t' , w*yw J j,i|)ppat, least long; awfAuiisexoal 
flowers, thffitpjeif toftMbiJbiyaro m oboist ahufoi with- ten short 
stamens insert*! to the "tnbuth of the oonfflr; the females 
polypetiflbu*, with a 8Tr%fc war? having a starry : store'of 
stigma. ' The fruit is thus described in the • Botanical Ma¬ 
gazine : 1 ‘ The cOripHa falls away, and tho germen in coming 
to maturity becomes pendent; the tree, too, advancing in 
height easts its lower leaves from below the flowers, and the 
fruit constituting a large oblong kmd of berry, or more cor¬ 
rectly speaking pepo, rests suspended Upon the Tealless part 
of the trunk, much in the same way as tha!^ the Arto- 
carpus or bread-fruit. The surface, when thafmht is ripe, 
is a pale and rather dingy orange-yellow, obscurely furrowed, 
and often rough .with Little elevated points. LRtt flesfit is 
very thick, coloured, but, paler than the outside, and there, 
passes through it longitudinally five bundles of vcmrcIs, In 
tho centre is a considerable cavity, with five longitudinal 
ridges, ahd these are thickly clothed with numerous seeds,’ 
This fruit is called tho papaw, and is ao,counted of consider¬ 
able interest in the tropical pm t of the world. An excellent 
history of its uses is compiled in the work already quoted, 
from which wo borrow tho following : ‘The papaw free is of 
rapid growlli. St. Pierre probably spoke from bis own 
knowledge, when he described Virginia as having planted 
a seed, which in threo years time produced a trunk twenty 
fed high, with its upper part loaded with ripe fruit. It is 
for the sake of this fruit, mainly, that the plant is culti¬ 
vated ; but if the flavour were not better than that yielded 
by what ripened in our stove, 1 cannot recommend it as nt 
ail agreeable. Browne, in his "Natural History Of Jamaica," 
tells us, that “it has a pleasant sweetish taste, and is much 
hked by many people; that while young it.is commonly 
used for sauce; and when boiled and mixed with lime juice 
and sugar is not unlike, or much inferior, to that made of 
real apples, for which it is commonly substituted. 1 ' In tho 
opinion of Sloane it is not a very pleasant fruit, even when 
helped with pepper and sugar; and the more ordinary use, 
lie adds, of this fruit is before it is ripe, when, as large as 
one’s fist, it is eut into slices, soaked in water till the milky 
juice is out, nnd then boiled and eaten as turnips, or baked 
as apples. The juice of the pulp, according to Descourtilz, 
in the “ Flore Medicate des Antilles," is used as a cosmetic, 
to remove freckles on the skin caused by tho sun ; arid the 
negroes in the French colonies employ tlie leaves to wadi 
their linen instead of soap. As a medicinal plant the papaw 
tree is particularly deserving of notice, Hernandez long 
ago spoke of the milky juice of the unripe fruit as a’power¬ 
ful vermifuge; which has been confirmed by M- Charpen- 
tier Cossigni, as mentioned in the “Asiatic Researches" 
by Dr. Fleming (vol. ii,, p. 1S2). A single dose, that gen¬ 
tleman says, is sufficient Id cure the disease, however abun¬ 
dant the worms may be. Another French writer (Poupco 
Desportcs) recommends the use of the seed instcad-of the 
juice. But tlie most extraordinary property of the papaw 
tree is that which is related, first I believe by Browne, iu ■ 
his “Natural History of Jamaica," namely, that *?ytajielrim- 
pregnatod with the milky juice of this tree is thought to 
make all sorts of meat washed in it very tender {Am eight 
or ten minutes' steeping, it is said, will make it so sdfl that 
it will drop in pieces from the spit before it is well roasted, 
or turn soon to rags in the boiling.’’ Mr. Neill mentioned 
this circumstance more fully in Ins interesting “ HdrtUsffltu- 
ral Tour through Holland and the Netherlands it has 
repeatedly been confirmed to me by gentlemen ofihis coun¬ 
try who have been long resident in tho West Indies, and 
who speak of tho employment of the juice for such a pur¬ 
pose ns of quitec general occurrence,} > and more, that old 
hogs and ohl poultry which are fed upon tho leaves and 
fruit, however tough the meat they afford might otherwise 
ho, are thus rendered perfectly tender, and good too, if . 
eaten as sooh as killed, but that tho flesh very soon passes 
into a state of putridity. The juice causes a separatum of 
the muscular fibres. Nay, tlie very vapour of the tree serves 
the purpose : banco many people suspend the joints of- 
meat, fowls, &c., ir the upper part of the true, in,order to 
prepare tbom for the tsbK Such is iho effect upon hugs 
thut feed Upon the fruit, that the good housesiva* rqjeot the 
flesh of such if it, is dc-Uined for sidling, well knuwmg that 
it is not sriffloiehtly firm for ilijp purpose. . . . i • 

■ Whether this power nf lmsiwiiug_ the decay of ; umt be 
rmimnl niflttfH Ot fita’frnO in ih* 


;|ty TOrqkrk nb’lc tree fonnd iti votfouk|^ij|^|‘iwibWBb& to the animal mattet oi fils-tnocpatJWeit in the 
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juice of the Papaworjtot, I will not pretend to say; 
the presence of such is a> (act scarcely law wonderful 
the pHtpert}* j 114 - alluded tfij, Two jpecStneufpf fhhftfica 
wore Vroup-ht-ftpiru. ttfl^Isle of Fraud*; in this line it had 
been evaporated fit dryness, and was it# the state of an 
extract j in the other, the juice tvas preserved by being 
mixed with an equal bulk of rum. Both were subjected td 
analysis by V&nquelm. The first was of n yellowish-white 
colour, an«#eini-tiansparimt. Its taste was sweetish. It 
lmd.no smell, and wus pretty solid; but attracted moisture 
whan kept in a damp place. The second was reddish-brown, 
Ut»d bad the smell and taste of boiled beef. When the first 
Specimen was macerated in cold water, the greatest part ofl 
it dissolved : the solution frothed with soap. The addition 
of nittjc acid coagulated it, and rendered it white ; and when 
bpildd, d threw down abundance of Vrhitc flakes. When the 
juice of the Rappw is treated with water, the greatest part dis¬ 
solves ; but there remains a substance insoluble, which bus a 
greasy appearance. It softens in t he air, and becomes viscid, 
brown, and semi-transparent. When thrown on burning 
coals it melted, lot drops of grease exude, emitted the noise 
of moat roasting, and produced a smoke which bail the, 
odour of fat volatilized. It left behind it no residue. The 
substance was fihrine. The resemblance between the juice 
of the Papaw mid animal meat is so close, that one would 
be tempted to suspect, some imposition, were not. the evi¬ 
dence that it is real)v the juice of a tree quite unquestion¬ 
able. This iilinne limit been supposed, previously, to belong 
exclusively to the animal kingdom; but it has since b.vri 
found in other vegetables, especially in Fungi.' 

CAR! US FORT, a decayed borough in the barony of 
Biilliiiucor und county of Wicklow in Ireland ; it formerly re¬ 
turned two members to the Irish parliament, for which .joint ! 
Fail of Caries tort received J ft,(loo/, compensation at the J 
Union, The only object of interest connected with Canes- i 
fort is flic charter 'School established 4th Charles I., by .id I 
tSeo. Ill., c. 107, vested in the commissioners id education | 
it) Ireland, und subsequently regulated along with the other i 
royal oharter-.-ehools of Ireland by acts id Geo. IV. and Will, j 
IV. There are now about 3fi1 acres of land belonging to the i 
school, whii h educates 110 scholars, and on whu it fide/, hove I 
been lately expended. The town is a miserable village, and j 
ts how known by its tint tent name of Moycrcedin. (Reports i 
of Commissioners.) 

CARILLON. [Chimes.] 

CARINA, m botany, the two oblique front petals of a 
papilionaceous flower, united by their contiguous edges into 
uu organ having « figure something like that of the keel of 
a boat, 

CAUINA'RIA (zoology), the name of a genus of! 
molluscous animals arranged by Cuvier under his fifth order I 
of Gasteropods (Lamarck's Jlctciupoda) us the type of that j 
order, nn<l by Do Blainville under the first family (Nerto- j 
|X'.da) of bis order NuHeobraiirhiata, The shells ot this | 
genus were formally known to collectors under the name of ! 
‘ Venus's Nipper' me; ‘Glass Nautilus:' indeed cite of the j 
species is the Arpt muita rtf reus of Graelin. 

M. V erany’s description published in the ‘ Zoological 
Journal,' vol. V p. 3t’o, m French, is tolerably accurate, 
with the oxi" / on of bis having mistaken the back for the 
holly hi tin e .inal, and tore nti The error arose, no 
doubt, fruit ,lu> habit of the animal, which swims upon its 
back, .und ilms M. Verany, without adverting to the situa¬ 
tion oftjie hram mid the relative position of the other parts, 
appears hphave been led to describe the side that floated 
uppermost as the baek, whereas that part, which is analo¬ 
gous to the belly in. the Gasteropods, occupies that, position 
not only when the animal is in motion, but. most probably 
when it is ut rest. 

■.Ifhe body is subejlindrieal, elongated, transparent, dotted 
with elevated points, prolonged posteriorly, and furnished 
towards the upper part of its posterior extremity with a sort 
of fin which performs loo part of a rudder A reddish, thin, 
compressed, subcircular fin, beautifully reticulated by de¬ 
cussating muscular fibres, furnished with a sort of acetabu¬ 
lum or sucker, pises fr-m the hoi early opposite to the 
point on the back occupied by the shell. With the aid of 
this fin it floats along. M. Verany says (hut notwithstand¬ 
ing the greatest possible attention he has not been able to 
discover the use of the sucker, or rather suctorial disk, in 
the ventral fin ; but there eai* be little doubt that it is ana¬ 
logue, to the font in gastropods, and that the animal avajfe 
itwlf of its iiowcnytt' adhesion by sticking , ,to recks or other 


—and thus lying ^ nmelwify.a* It ware, in 
khell that protects (bo pitd 

dilatory ofgfljj® together the ll'yete and 
gland lowermastj the katopiposi'bun oceatosi ijjr it .vrjhbihlme 
animai is in motion. Lip , ■ J* e,..\ 

The head is, capable of coilt^tbtion wif^njTOhbdy, and 
is provided with, a sobt of retreeitile prdhefm,.JlTb;era jatn 0 , 
two tevitaeula,' of some length, and of a auhisonisai abftpe 
placed laterally at the insertion of the head; jpid .tht^ara 
two eyes situated fit the base of tbo Umtacvlg Tlsle fnouth 
is furnished with a circular jaw, armed wdthTOUfctphWS 
teeth, of which the two internal ones ape fixed and stoall. 

Organs of respiration, &c.: —These, together with the 
heart and vent, are protected by a delicate transparent 
shell, somewhat compressed, without a spire, but'With a 
summit n little recurved backwards, nnd.the opefij^wide, 
entire and oval. The vent is under the edge of tggyitfifiUe 
which envelops the organs above timnlioited, anCFThies the. 
shell. 

The seres, according to M. Verany, are separated as in 
the Firolm (Pterutracked) ; the Sexual organ of the male 
being placed ri tittle anteriorly on the right side under the 
hubeiieulnr holly fin . that of the female in near the vent. 

Digestive orottvs .—These consist of a retractile tube 
furnished within svit.ii a horny rasp, and a short oesophagus, 
opening into a slightly dilated stomach which is continued 
into an intestinal tube passing straight towards the shell 
into v Inch it enters and, making a convolution, turuiinales 
111 the vent,. 

Nervous System.- There is between the eyes a ganglion 
from which many nerves are given off, and of these six 
me diro-tcd lonvaids and four hackwmils'. Of lhu,»ix- di¬ 
rected forwards two go towards the mouth, anil appear to 
provide for the action of the proboscis, two belong to the 
letilacula, and tw’o to the e\cs. Of the foui directed back¬ 
s'mils two go directly to the nucleus in the shell, and tim 
other two unite under the fin liom whence they rarnifv 
into five branches, three of which are appropriated to the 
belly-IIii, and two go towards the jail. 

Kinmj'ie. ('arin-trtu Mn/itenmiea. —M. Verany states 
that it is in he t mod all the vein on tin-coasts (in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nice), tmt that n is sullieii'iitly abundant in 
the months of May. .lime, and July, lie further observes 
that it is rare to find it with the shell entire, that it feeds 
on gelatinous bodies and on veiy small fishes, such aa..lMe- 
■nnu nuntt (the dwarf Atlieiine). and that he has often 
found in the stomach the remains of other rarinarir. e, which 
satisfies lorn that the species is mutually destructive. 

Delle t’luaje, who has placed the animal in its proper 
position with illation to the to,on, lias given a careful and 
detailed account of ha organization in Ins “Memorie nulla 
St.it in o N donna J 'gh Ainui iii seuza Vertebra del Regno 
di Napoli, vol, ii. p g|.|, illustiated m his plates 1 4 and 15. 
l> l!o Clo jo make; the spenuatie, canals,rise at the pos-, 
tenor tinsc insert of the ventral fin and proceed to the 
genital on. a i. near the origin of what we have termed the 
rudder fin hut he gives no external view of the apparatus 
i conspicuous in M. Veruny's figure. 



(Caraian# M«dHrwra**, uute.1 ’’ 

filuKOoii i,f th , daoijti.m r r lir uni b, cys; r, rail i 4, reVrartitfl tilTM*; ,, 
trntM'1,1,011: ,1 KMtivr lat e. g. sliali rimtiitming tint wfaa, uf MniiaUM; 

luvrl, &c.. s, lit- in,-l,, riot or, rnfldrr.fin ; l, VRutiatun j k. Ike wwvkier t ( t 
ncm'H Ti;,. fi ;Uirail t,Inuul'lnalnm, la f:lUrn fryta Vcr»rtv*is ‘ ' 

We had an opportunity of comparing together a specimen 
of Curinaria from the Mediterranean and atte.eapturedbv 
Mr. George Bennett in the Indian oSlr, 3S° IS, lab, and' 
2 1 .,, h !'&> but the coiBparison did oot piettent nny ; p«r- 
eeptible difference dJetfceon the specimens. Carinana Me- 
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diterranea, then; may sffcMt another Instance ofTteingon- much richer in meadows and pastures, the formal 

ventence if & spefeinc M adopted, froraTbo W*»* «luW • gtapted jfcSHOSO acres, anti the latterat '521,4$8, 

a speeiffien 1 has 'iahoa. I>ahiarck^ i, !C!««fSar»a cf/m* tfcSfeitSilf'iifa^ JaSt taken amontt^ td'1«,iM6 

iftA* {if ■ 'Indeed it'he a CanKtTOjJSe the figure referred to heirSeW', 381452' pStdiJ, cows, sail 129,i2|f Sheeps The < 

in '©uaKlerii, wwW'fig. D.V is Wtotbscupie, no btggijr'tlian breed of hdrtMd i&ontinb finer in Upper than m Lower jCn- 
* grain fit et 0 $ : *<W la tadlp^unljraiti do sable.' r> rintkia, but in the letter the breed of homed caule ii ! isfi|»- 

^n»,-*-Corinari* has rior, The wool is of an ordinary description. Swfnb aiyl 
never' yetwi^' - weo in >hj| "Other Than warm latitudes, goats are reared in most parts. So small a portion of'the 
Three specie*. C. vitrea, C./ragilit, and C. Mediterranea, soil is laid out in garden-ground that the whqle quantity is 
are recorded without reckoning Lamarck's C. cymlnum. not calculated at more than about 3000 acres,; and that 
• V.i *’ ' occupied as virieyards, which are confined to Lower €3a- 

rintliia, does not amount to more than about 320 acres, or 
exceed an average annual produce of 20,000 gallons of very 
inferior wine. The woods and forests covor about i|7jO,QOO 
acres; but until of late years they have bcenx( 0 ;ltjiucH < &|g- 
leeled that they have n'Ot yielded sufficient for ilf^.toilsumjJ- 
tion of the country. ' 

The mines of Carinthia constitute its chief Wealth, Th$ 
main chain of the Alps contains various metals in eortibi- 
nation with ores, earths, sulphur. See., and is move partly q- 
laily rich in copper and iron. The circle of Klagenfurt 
,< abounds in lead and zinc. The mines of Frag uni in Upper 
Carinthia contain inexhaustible supplies of copper; hut, 
The above is copied from tho Iconographie of Cuvier’s owing to the hardness of the stone from which it if ne- 
Animil Kingdom, and represents the Carinaria with its back cessary to extract it, and the scarcity of fuel i(i the 
uppermost. It is denominated Carinaria rymbiwn, hut vicinity of the mines, the yearly produce is not more than 
there can be no doubt that it is Carinaria Mali tan am a.. about 800 cu t This metal is also raised at Kerschdorf in 
Wo have little doubt that the ummal of Argonauta will the cirolo of Villach, and on Mount I.umhrccht, in that of 



he found to bear a strong resemblance to Carinaria. [Cm 
PHAUmei) e. 1’apkk Nwritiis] 

CARINTHIA (ill German, Karnlben), a duchy of the 
Austrian empire, constitutes the northern pait of tho go¬ 
vernment of Laibach, and is comprehended m two of its 
subdivisions, the circles of Khlgenl'urt, former!) Lower Ca¬ 
rinthia, and Villach, formerly Upper Oruntlmi. On the K. 
and N.K. it is bounded hv Hivria, rm tile N.1V. by Salzburg, 
on the W. by tho Tyrol, and on the S. by 'be Fndu) 
and the circle of Laibach. It is situated between 46° 


Klagcnfurt, Iron ore occurs through the whole length of 
tho Alpine chain, from the confines of the Tyrol in the W. 
to those of Styria in the E. ; but the same natural impedi¬ 
ments which occur with regard to copper circumscribe) the 
talne of the resources which Carinthia possesses hi its 
iron. The principal mines at work are ret LUillach, Giniiiid,' 
Freisach, II iittenberg, where there arc 18 lugh-blnpt fitr- 
naccs. Wcldenstein, and St. Gertunid ; tho produce of the 
whole duchy however is computed not to exceed 13.30(1 nr 
UI.0UO tons. In all the Austrian dominions there are no 


and 48’N. lat., and 12' and !:V E. long., ami occupies 
an area of 318(1 square miles. Us Hurt hern anC southern 
districts, between which the valley of tho Grace runs from 
W, 'to E., ore Alpine regions ; tlie land enclosed be¬ 
tween these enormous masses does not eqjoy the light and 
heat which are indispensable to successful cultivation, and 
the prodme of the soil is insufficient for the population. The 
valleys between the mountains contain, however, a deep sod 
of satid find clay intermixed, and are very productive. Of 
the twb mountain chains which encompass tins duchy, the 
formation is wholly dissimilar : the northern, m its whole 
length,' is composed of granite, gneiss, and other primitive 
rocks, which are not unfrcqucntly traversed by bods and 
strata of quartz, sulphate of hniytes, and various species of 
ores. This chain also contains tho most elevated summit* 
in Ckrititliia; tho * Glnckner,’which is close to tlio point, 
where Its harder meets the boundaries of Salzburg and 
tlm'Tyrol, and has an elevation of 1 2,430 feet, is the highest 
of tho Cunnthian liiountanis, Tho eastern districts arc 
bounded by the Ciirniolan Alps, whicli are much inferior in 
height not only to the north range but to Unit part of the 
Alps which form the bulwark of Carinthia in the south. 
The most remarkable feature in these t’arniolan Alps is 
that portion called the ‘ DobraLch,' or Villsirh Alps, whose 
elevation averages about 7500 feet, along the side of 
which runs a fine plateau. The vegetation of tho highest 
point* in this chain is confined to stunted grass, Iceland 
moss, and other plant3 resembling the vegetation of the most 
northerly parts of Europe. 

Carinthia is richly supplied with streams. Tho Grave, 
whiclrjfereives most of the rivers, enters the duchy ft am the 
Tyrol and ftbWs lor about 140 miles from W. to E„ through 
Carinthia. The other largo rivers which water it aro the 
Guil, Midi, Litter, (Jurk, Gian, and Levant. Carinthia is 
full of mountain streams, such as the Loibl, Feistritx, Miss- 
ling, and Fella, which How northwards into the Grave. Tho 
duchy abounds in lakes, among which are the Worthsee 
hear Klagenfurt, the Ossiauhersec, and Miililstadtersed, 

■ both of whkfr issue from the Grave; the Weifsonsce, the 
Faakersesb lesser Raibli -»e. 

Tho nataral disadvantages under which Carinthia labours 
crippl* it* agMcUluuSfl industry. The arablqjUnd scarcely 
exceeds 290,089 ajereg^nd the produce is not estimated at 
ttwre than 33;t>i>0 qttwiSrs of wheat, 120,509 of rye, 48,380 
of barley, atid'fr7*3tk> ofoftts. Rut the land is propertw*,- 

.. r* '.-I.' - ■ * 


lead-works so extensive and productive a* those of the ‘iOro- 
mountnni' (Krzherg), close to tbe Lead-mountain (Bitty- 
berg), at no great distance from Villach in Upper Carinthia ; 
they ) ield a yearly supply of between Ifi,500 »ud 17,000 
tons of pure lead ; the mines on tho Haiti) produce about 
500 tons annually, and there are others in the same circle, 
but on a smaller scale, on tho KeHcrbcrg, at Goliath, ,&c. ■ 
In Lower Cannthiu (or Klagenfurt), the mines at Ebwpdi, 
Schwazcnbneh, and Windisch-BIcj berg produce ghaut 
,V)o tons per annum. The produce of the wlmle duchy is 
;ib>ut 25,end tons. The largest zinc and caluiiiiiio works 
are situated on the Rmbl in the southern part of Upper Ca¬ 
rl nth in ; these and some minor works in the duchy yield 
about. 4(Hi tons of ore yearly. Sonic silver was formerly di¬ 
mmed at Menseldmg near Strashnrg, and quid,silver at 
AVindiseh-Capel and Giillaeh : on the Rail.il, and in the 
iron strata at Hiittenberg. antimony is foiipil. Immense 
beds of coal exist m Carinthia, but Guttariug and St. Leon¬ 
hard are the only spots where they have been much turned 
to account. Large quantities of turf or peat are’dug 
at Fehlkirclum and at Lrirelto <m the IVorthsee. Ca- 
rinthia abounds in stones of various kinds, some of tgjSieh 
aro valuable. It contains quartz, jasper, semi-opal, igar- 
uet, beryl, &c., a* well as various kinds of clay, talc, 
limestono, &c. There are marble quarries at Veldenj Up- 
pervillaeh and Wnsscrleonburgin Upper, and at Sitl.<wkdorf, 
&ix, in Lower Carinthia. % 

The population of this duchy is estimated at about 290,900 
south, of whom 124,0011 in Upper Carinthia (1494 square 
miles) and 160,000 iu Lower Carinthia (1080 square miles.) 
They are of two distinct extractions, the German and tho 
Wend or Vandal; the proportion of th« former to the latter 
is ns 172 to 9J, and their dialects are totally dissimi¬ 
lar. Tho increase in the number of inhabitants has not 
been very rapid, for, in 18) (5, t hey amounted to 267,015 ; in 
1820 to 271,946 ; and in 1829 to 287.342. 

Tho operative industry of this duchy is mostly limited 
to the working up of the raw materials which it pro¬ 
duces ; tho manufacture of iron and iron ware holds 
tho first place. Resides tho J8 furnaces at Hiittenbftrg, 
there ore 2 high-blatt furnaces in Upper Carinthia; in 
the two circles there are likewise ct iiauing-niills, and steel 
and iron-plat* works, &a The Whole quantity Of iron, and 
steekvware made in the duehy is estimated at UlMOO cwts., 
ofwbkih about 37,899 ere of Steel, $te other maottfacturo* 
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conskt,i9ftvW'l»>»KniiQtotje*,of *doUen», one of-silk 
4 j«4'mo cegdtv'ttrints, MvwftirfTit^iid^kl f 

>v lute-lead *brie(,the greater .part atKlagiftffim, 
of'Cwuthia.,». IndbJ>gPietitl 3 !,of what liasitwen enumerated. 
1.1*% duchy has few products to export, beyond homed cattle. 
Its internal communications are much facilitated by good 
roads, among whirli there is a skilfully constructed one 
across J:be stoop and rocky Loibl into Carniola. 

- Cteinttolk possesses 11 towns, 25 market-towns, 2763 vil¬ 
lages, and about 47,000 houses. It 1ms been considered as 
ode of the Gorman possessions of (ho Austrian crown ever 
Since it became an appendage of that crown in the middle of 
the ftmrteepth century. It nas stales of its own, consisting 
. of Irny sections, namely, the bishops and dignitaries of the 
clinch, ttyfyagistocracy, the equesttmn order, and the repre¬ 
sentatives, Of towns and places with markets. The execu¬ 
tive power,, immediately dependent upon the central go- 
hornmont in Vienna, is exorcised by the chief hoard of 
administration (Gubernium, literally government) at Lai¬ 
bach, and the head administrative authorities in the duchy 
itself are the provincial boards at Klagenfurt and Vtllaeh. 
Subordinate to the latter are 70 district commissioncrships 
■ jin •tower, anil 14 in Upper Carintlua. Tho majority of the 
inhabitants profess the Roman Catholic religion, and the 
bishops of Gurk (at Klagenfurt), and of Laviuit (at St. 
Audrli), are superintendents of all ecclesiastical uftairs. The 
Lutherans, whose numbers amount to about 20,000, chiefly 
inhabit Upper C.uinthia, and are within the secular juris¬ 
diction of the coiisistorv at Vienna. 

CARl'NUS, MARCUS &URELIUS. succeeded to tho 
throne conjointly with his brother Numeruuius, nfti.r the 
death of their father Carus, at tho beginning of a. d. 2*4, 
(Crevier, Histnire ties Empereurtt llomaint.) His conduct 
at Rome during the absence of his father had been marked 
byliflSSntiousness, cruelty,and extravagance, llis brother hi u- 
lUfriamis, whose character was good and mild, having been 
murdered by Apcr on his return from Persia, tho soldiers 
elected Diocletian, a soldier of fortune, who immediately 
put- Aper to death. Diocletian then marched against, t.'u- 
rinus. Cannes collected the troops that were in Italy, and 
Went to meet Diocletian. The two armies met m the 
plain* of Msesia, near Marginn and Vimmarum. Carious 
had at first the advantage, but many of his own ollicers, 
#iiq detested him for lus brutal conduct, rose against him, 
and'Aillcd him during tho action. The two armies then 
eiipsed the fight, and proclaimed Diocletian sole emperor, 
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CA'-RLJ, UIA'N RINA'LDO, was born in 1720, of a 
noble family at Capo iV I stria, in tho Venetian territory. 
HttevStuihod first at home, and afterwards at Flainbro in 
the rrit.h. where he applied especially to the mathematical 
science', At the age of twenty-lbuv be was appointed by 
the Venetian senate professor of a new chair of astronomy 
and navigation established at Padua. Hu invented several 
improvements in ship-building for the Venetian navy, and 
had the superintendence of the naval school at Venice. 
After seven years he resigned his chair and returned to 
lstria, to attend to the management of his private affairs. 
During this titno ho visited the antiquities of Pola, which he 
afterwards deluded at length in his work on Italian anti¬ 
quities. He had for a companion in his researches the 
naturalist Vitaliano Dotinti, whose work on the natural his¬ 
tory of the Adriatio was edited by Carli after the author's 
death : ‘ Saggio della Storin' Naturale Marina deli' Adri- 
atico,' 4to., Venezia, 1750. In 1754 Carli published tho 
first volume of lus great work, * JMle Monete e della Ixti- 
tuziomi delte Zeoei." d’ Italia •* (On the History of tho 
Coins and Currency, and on the Institution of tho Mints of 
Iialyh, The second volume appeared in 1757, and the third 
s»d fourth in 1760. Carli employed nine years in the com- 
Mjjtijtion of this work, during which he inspected the eabi- 
'^*t)f medals and the archives Of Milan, Turin, Tuscany, 
A new ediiuir^witk corrections «ud additions by the 
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ied; tit; Milan 5V1 
tkarv hiatemxrEH' 

Odoacer atriRtSsfona, sifter thei|»ll oCt 
and comes down as for a* the eeventeent 
and illustrating the numerous coins, ; vjm 
which were current it* Italy daring th«.| 
their weight, title, legends, andreDtivoV " 
value compared with the price of proV 
epochs. Jle treats also of the c&mmewe of 
the frequent alterations and deterioration* whi<4l'took!$lAc< 
in tho weight and intrinsic valuo of thd eurreMjtqyhtj eoftki- 
ders (lie whole subject both in its economical an 
Carh demonstrates, among other things, that thVtrtiidftity 
oi the precious metals in Italy was considerably greater In 
the fifteenth century, boforothc discovery bf AnjcriCgJ thSn jti 
tho eighteenth, and that the real price of provitrtpfts WnS 
proportionately higher: an assertion wlsidh npyfelited’q trite 
novel at the time, because the nominal price ofjgprovigitjtj* 
appeared higher ill tho latter period, owing to tire intrinsic 
value of the coin being much lower than St >bbd Men 
formerly. In the fifteenth century every petty state'of Italy 
bad its mmt at work ; the mint of Venice atone) under 
the L)ogc Moccnigo, coined yearly 1,000,000 Of gold sequitis, 
besides 200,000 sequins in silver Coins. All this is ex¬ 
plained by tlio fact, that Italy was then the most eonftSWteial 
country in Europe ; and it serves to confirm tho ucenacts of 
the prodigious wealth of Italy previous to the French and 
Spanish invasions in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
oi winch wealth tbo innumerable' palucos, churches, paint¬ 
ings, and other monuments' of splendour and luxury mill 
remaining in that country are sufficient evidence. • ■ 

In lus * Ragioiiamento sopra i Bdatiei econontici (Idle 
Nazimn,’ Carli asserted, against the then recoivod^Opfiniiri 
of the economists, that the balance of trade between nation 
and nation proved little or nothing as to the real prosperity 
of each. lie was also ut variance with the economists trill is 
diBsoitation ‘ Sul hhero Comnuireio dei Grani, addreshed 'te 
Fotnpco Nero in 7771, in which bo combated tho general 
application of the pruiciplo of the freedom of the corn trade 
under all circumstances. He considered it Its ;l question 
more of administration than of commerce. He quoted fhc 
example of Poland, Hungary, Sicily, Apulia, Egypt,'&r„ 
which countries produce und export enormous quaiifftibs of 
corn, and yet always remain poor. Another interesting work 
of Carli is Ins ‘ Relaziono sml Onsimento dello Statu tli 
Milano.' The ccnsitnento or c alas to was a SorVey and 
valuation of all the lands of Lombardy, effected under 
Maria Theresa, and completed in 1759 (hr the purpose of 
equalizing the land-tax and other ^public burthens.' The 
plan was afterwards imitated in Prussia under Frcdbrldk It,, 
in France under Napoleon, and in other countries, 'At the 
i ante time a liberal municipal system was established in 
Lombard;, by which every commune had its cotthhit gtfn- 
sisting of all tile proprietors inscribed’ fn the censitntftito, 
which toitneil deliberated upon eomnrttnal afftrihtf'giSrio 
out the yearly budget, and appointed five deputteil.ot' adSfil-’ 
iiift'.sutors oi' the communal property. Titia syglirBit’' btil 
continued in Lombardy to this day. ' , :' f ‘ ’ ’ 

Carli was appointed president of the new coun'Ctl oFenrn.T 
meree and public, economy established at Miian as rieft as 
of the board of public studies. In these eapacitic* he ra¬ 
ptured to Vienna in 1765 to confer with the fnimiftbiri'lKii- 
nitz, and was received at court with great 
Joseph II. w ent, to Milan in 1769 he apptfinted CaiU .hiit 
privy councillor, and it was at Cadi'S suggestion that tbe 
emperor finally abolished the tribunal bf the Ihbtfidtibjt, 
which had existed at Milan for centuries. In J 77 f Cprii 
was made president of the new council of Oha 
made useful reforms in that branch of administfati 
labours having seriously impaired his hesiWh'.'ht} 1 
the presidency of tho council of commerce, tirtd i 
time chiefly to complete his * Antichiti Itplifehe,' 
peared iu 1788, 5 vols. 4to. Nbtwmistat(3itia'' 
name the work is chiefly engrossed by the aritidft 
lstria. Carh being now old and infirm, tiftf'e 
T^opold II. restored to hftn tho yvhole of tne^' ii£ '*'‘ 
which he had enjoyed when ini tho 'full exercls 5 
He lived some years longer, agd djejl J" 1 *” 
leaving behind hlta the reputation of a^' 
mist, a learfigd oreheetflogiit,’ grid 
He publiatie^ ianny other work^h and 
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i«*po6i Vpam-Ytesssik. ConR<^ei*a5iW:!'|jtp«ctali<>bft^f 
■»“,' ‘ ,tt*iiSc. ; Wfei' , cS|)!Hi(Mne(l ftat##m r )mA Ita* 

Carlisle,- wtilhh «M ' 
rjptmdif*art® Blwikkifsop, fn Jut/*iSi£. 
The following is & gtxietiMnt of thq : amount. of 
the part of Carlisle in three dSffttfettt years:— ,r 1 ,' 

' Caa*tu;i*<« ', '''"■ Foreign, t| i 

tinianls. Oohvncts. JroWi'ls. * -Oiitwaul*. 

law 1 <1,22(5 7,fld8 2;i59 7I<J ; 

1828 2.VW 18,440 2,6(j(f”, ' '38V ' 

1842 22,820 23,332 l 2,739 ' '. 7<tt 

The increSwof late years in'Carlisle has been consider’ 
able the now streets are comparative!/ widfr’nnd l|.ih>j 
sotnr, and the roads approaching tlie place art ejtr'fcRjfift, 
The town is very healthy. Tito mean quanta* of rain lit 
He loft also many Carl: ‘ for 24-years, 1801 —!824, was 3U'571‘mhl/rtV'’ This 
Stmia tte.Ua Letleratnra. llaliatui; mean height of the? barome ter for 24 years, ,$3'8ip inchc#,':' 
’ Ecanomia puWiixt in Italia; Bossi, The mean temperature for ditto, 47'45’3°. ' 

■* Carlisle is pleasantly situated on an eminence; ne.ti'ly'in-- 

cdosed by three streams. Tile largest of these, the Itq&sj' 
runs pBst the eity in a N.W. direction into the 


o,' towides litMay dissertations on e!a«- 
Argmaot*. oruHra 
„ a-awr tlie jgadgrspby ; bf the nntienln, : &a. 
. * defence of Paolo Vcrgerki, bishop of Capo 

ar.prtfca. t»M.'ccmdem,ned as u heretic. by 1’ope Pttul 
lj’jftit|to||thi> of Tutsntti, who even it> Carlfs time 
tnHl*p«»Wist*no«» of sorcery; several poet tea I eomposi- 
■MqfajfiW a letter op the gottt,-in which he deseribos a now 
^Wfllij-^fWlh -b» hod discovetpd for that disease. Carlfs 
wpirlM;published in 19 vols,- «vo. Milan; 1784-94, ex- 
cltjsty^sttfi.btit ‘ Italian Antiquities.’ M » 

(Ufjbni, ~ ' ' " 

foil Et 

A’fftjWO StUiriccr di Qian Rinahln Carh.) 

CARLISLE, dn anliont city, parliamentary and muni¬ 
cipal borough, and port, in Cumberland, 260 miles N.W. 
by 1C from London direct distance, or 302 by the road. 
Carlisle is supposed to bo of British origin, and there is 
reason to oonelude that it. was a Roman station, the Lugtt- 
vallutpof the Itinerary of Antoninus. Its modern name is 
said to bo domed front the word Luel, a Saxon corruption of 
Lugnyalliim, to which the British word Coer is prefixed. It 
appears to have been first fortified about the time, probably, 
of Agricwla. The Danes destroyed it about the end of the 
miith,f,entury ; and it remained desolate till after the Nor¬ 
man conquest. Its restoration, and tile erection of the 
cnstl i e,,qr« attributed to William Rufus. The subsequent 
hteof/,,^|i,,Carlisle, down to the junction of the two king¬ 
doms, is intimately connected with tiro wars between ling- 
land,and Scotland, and the history of the border feuds and 
forays. Carlisle was taken by David I. king of Scots, and 
besieged afterwards by William, called the Lion, who did not 
succeed in his attempt. It suffered repented damage by 
fire during subsequent sieges. It was occupied on d die vent, 
occasions bv Edward I., who. in 1306-7, held a Parliament 
here,, which was passed the aet printed amongst the 
ktn(utija of;the realm under the title of • the Statute of 
Carlisle, 1 Mary, Queen of Scotland, stopped in her flight 
after f-h* battle of Langside at Carlisle, from which period 
commenced her Jong imprisonment in England. It suffered 
severe privations during the civil wars, having declared fiir 
Charles :L ; In ljJ4-» the garrison surrendored to Charles 
Sthart. tlw mayor and corporation presenting him with the 
keys of the city on their knees, and afterwards proclaiming 
him Kijjjjjjf of Creak Britain. On the eity being re-taken by 
the Qukej^f. Ct^abarlaud, the principal actors on this occa¬ 
sion , suffered, -sotno of them death, others sevet ities little 
H'orf of'it, 

C^rpsle, as an important border-town, was early endowed 
tnftj.pecMPfr privileges: but down (o the year 17 15, no 
trade or naaiTiufacturo was earned on in it of the smallest 


Solway 

Frith : the other two, the Caldcw and the Retire!, fall irttte- 
the Eden on the W. and E. sides of the city respectively. 
A handsome elliptical bridge of five arches, and of whfto 
freestone,'was erected over the Edert in 1812, at art eXpensp 
of 7ti,ti(ipi Two stone bridges, of one arch each, are 1 brown: 
over the Cnldew, and one over the Ptfftrol of tb,pe#-ft relief, 
abmit. a mile from the town. ; 1 

Before the Reformation, there, were several ecclesiastical . 
establishments in the city. In the year 1133 HenryT.-, 
erected Carlisle into a see. giving its bishop jurisdiction over - 
a large portion of Cumberland and Westmoreland. In tltfi 
third Report of the Church Commissioners (May, 1836^ 
amongst other alterations suggested respecting the »\ 

proposed that the bishopric of Sodor and Man should 
united to that of Carlisle. There is but nnn aiclidcfli'onty 
in tbo sec. Dr. Palev was archdeacon of Carlisle, and pub-' 
linked some of his most popular works while residing in the 
eity. Ho is buried in the cathedral; ■where a monument milt 
been recently erected to his rncmtfr/. The cnthi-drnf ri(?a!»' 
nutient building of red freestone, displaying sptw.irhVmi^f 
difliirent styles of architecture, some parts ot Wiiiltl^BfO 
assigned to the Saxon times. In addition t6 the cathedral 
and St. Mary's, there are three other churches,—-igt.. 'Qjgth- 
bert’s, Trinity, and Christ Church. ■ “'v • 

An earldotn of Carlisle was created shortly after the Nor¬ 
man conquest. It has become three times extinct, by ■ Mr- 
render, attainder, and death without issue. The present 
earldom vms revived in 1861, and is held by a branch of the 
Howard family. 

The castle of Carlisle lies between the city and the Etlpn, 
on a slight eminence overlooking the. river. It. is still miffig? 
tamed as a g:irnson-f'ortrvs«. Scarcely any portion of the 
old walls and bulwarks of the antient city now remains a 
great part, of tbo city walls, and the English, Scotch, and 
Irish gates, recently removed to promote Bio health 


city* and a place of retreat lo j and convenience of the inhabitants. There is no city paoL 
the aurrounding’mbabitalits, it, was, at (lifferent periods in j The county gnol and county house Of correction <m> within 
its^grjy history, very populous; but after the junction of the city ; thev were finished in 1827. * •» ? 

Engl(tlid an(}_,SootLnd. under James 1., it sunk into decay, | There is an endowed grammar-school in Carlisle, founds. 
fmjntj.FfttpU it 1ms only begun to recover since the com- ! by Henry VIII. ; the number of other schools, as given in 
mpnttetRtnit of the present, century. The population in flic Education Returns for 1835, is 47. 

HfijuwaS- abq»t 4)58: in 1780,6299; in 1801, 10,221 ; in Tliecityalsocoutainsunumborofcharitiesandheneyo-'' 
iSSl/tJwi, to,Ul ; |>ppqlatioii nmounted to 19,009. lent institution**; among which are an Infitmtkry, jMed}' 

Qttfj|isle j* diyided into, the antient city and the suburbs, erected, a Fever Hospital, a Dispensary, and a HumafelSo- 
Whioly make iogetber tbe city popularly so called. The an- eietv. There are also two literary institution#. 


tierti- oit'y ,wtw formerly tiro parliamentary borough ; but 
undejr, ifcie Jfcfornt,Act,,» largo portion of the suburbs was 
ip«luded», Ttig.puinW qf yiiters on the registry at tbo last 
adpiqotio^Q.aa4 ) was 345 . The puburb# contain a 
j)opuTaltin> fhan thq antibnicity, and about an equal 
ttanf|$t,’t^f kewes,. . tinder t|^e Munjciptil^Referra Act the 


The market-dura are Wednesdays and Seturdaya. Tltera 
are fairs held in August and Heptemlxir, t>erSo»s attending 
which were antiently exempted from all #rre»l. (Ciwwwst- 
t'a/itm from Carlisle, &c.) ‘ 

GARLOB. DON. [Phii.ip TI ] 

CARLOVIT7. (<3«rlavac#e, Hungary), a well-built town 



^dit.and ginghams, and in a coasting .biah^'or mettopoUten of the <3reek chureh in UtmgBtr/j 
(typa.atso fmm iu lying on tha great and pf a Greek conWrtonr and chapter. Tbs owl/ 


on id Edinburgh apt! Gllai 
;—-w-i. > jy 0Ja Carlisle to 


w. In ,wf Carlwvits w}ri«h baa the aptiRaranco of a tottp 
ownes% part which adjoins., the archiepwicopal - palace; the larger 1 
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lycgura in much repute, a Roman Catholic academy, and an 
hoipilaj. Tito hqniber of Jjoif&es is about .500, and of itH 
habitants about 5900; in i8i)5 tho population #as ■48-il, and 
Ih.IStfo 5797. Tho gtHibishup is the only Greek prelate 
of'Shttt rank i» tho Juatrian dominions, and the whole of 
the Greek clergy within them are subject to his jurisdiction. 
Tho church of iMariatrietl mi an adjacent eminence is built 
Upqp the spot."on which the treaty of Ifi'J'.l, between Leopold 
II. find hit Polish and Vonetmn allies and Mustapha II. 
p('Turkey, was concluded. The traffic of the place is dc- 
rifId from its fisheries and transit trade, iis well as the ex¬ 
port of the wines, which tho environs produce in consider- 
able'quantity; this has in some j ears amounted to 1,800,91)0 
> ((allow*, di’ 10' N. lat., 2o 1 ' 10' K. long. 

CA RLQW, an inland county of the province of Leinster 
and diocese bf Leighlin in Ireland, honndcil on tho E. and 
iS.E. by the counties of Wicklow and Wexford, which sepa¬ 
rate it frdhrtne Irish Channel; on the S W. and W. In the 
.county of Kilkenny, und on the N.W. and N. by Queen s 
QtShity and the county of Kildare. Its greatest length 
frtm) N. to S. is 25) English miles; breadth, E. to W., 2U.J 
tie.; area, 34fi square miles. or ‘.'1 1 ,-t lo statute acres : gross 
. population, 1821, 78.952; ill 1.832, 81,619. 

".The county of Carlow (the smallest county, excepting 
Loulh, in Ireland) is in form nearly triangular, the direc¬ 
tions of the tingles being N.N.E, W.S.W., and S. respec¬ 
tively. .Tim wb d- county may be considered as an exten¬ 
sion of the greil entral plain of Ireland, i uniting G. to e 
point between tho Wicklow and W ex foul Mountains on the. 
K., and the high grounds known as the n.lge of J j msler 
on tho W., and traversed in a direction nearly parallel to 
its K. side by tho Barrow, which after cutting off I lie barony 
of Idrottc West, changes its emux; from S. lo S.S.K., and 
constitutes tlio W. boundary of the county, until it leaves n 
nt it,S' incurmg with Kilkenny and Wexford. The Barrow 
has beep made navigable through its whole course in Car- 
low, and affords the means of a considerable export trade 
to Callow, the assize town, which is situated near this 
rivet's entrance into the county. The great S. road from 
Dublin to Kilkenny paisas through Cat low in a direction 
nearly parallel to the Barrow, which it. crosses at Leighlin 
Bridge. The roads, which are numerous and mostly in 
good repair, am kept tip by-county presentments, mid, ex¬ 
cepting the above line, lime no turnpikes. A, railroad has 
bean projected nearly in the hue of the chief S. road wine 
connects Carlow with Dublin and Kdkounv. At present 
Carlow derives its chief facilities of transport from the 
Barrow navigation, which affords a water-carriage S. to 
Waterford, and N. hy the Grand Canal, u branch of which 
meeds it. at Athy, to Dublin and tlie Shannon. The great, 
plain, of winch the county of Carlow may he considered as 
att extension, consists of limestone, which occurs along tii 
basin of the Barrow and occupies the greater portion ol the 
W, baronies. On the extreme W. of the county however 
the coal formation of the Castleeomer district occupies a 
segment near < bn t-oigiilin, while the E. pu-tion ol nit 
county is a He'd of gran tie, extending from the great gi unite 
chain of Wn-idow and Wexford. A tongue of the old real 
sandstone Wraalion of the Waterford Mountains is in 
(Hided hi 'Mceu the limestone and granite, and ems-es the 
bed' o r it Barrow about the point where it becomes the 
counts ooundarv, striking N. towards Bagenalstowtt, In 
tin limestone district tin iH gravelly but warm; it is 
lighter and more peaty in the granite district. The lime- 
Motio is dark, close-grained, -and well adapted for the pur¬ 
poses of building; and tho granite is celebrated for its 
whiteness, durability, and easy working under the hammer. 
From the facility also of splitting this stone with the wedge, 
lintels of granite are commonly employed in cases where 
bars of wood ate used elsewhere, and a common fence in 
the county of Carlow is a granite paling, tho square lintels 
rektitig on tlmir angles in notches on the tops of granite up¬ 
rights; the weight of the stone keeps it in its place without 
any further fastening, and its hardness renders it the most, 
lasting 1 of all inelosurcs. 

With the advttntoges of a good soil and the most uni¬ 
formly -resident proprietary in Ireland (the rental of the 
proprietary is estimated at 130,two/, per annum), Carlow 
has Uipg held a corresponding position as an agricultural 
and productive county. The crops generally raised ary po- 
.taWKss, wheat, barley, and oats, tho proportion of each being 
> pretty much in the order in which they are here enumerated. 
The ueutn rotation is potatoes ptieceeded hy wheat"! that 
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again;,Waal*,, ot fcwtey, with grass-* 
kept foflhgadftw and gtoiriny; fork* 1 - 1 
may be corjvenltfm to the holder.' . 

a grekt P&rt of Carlow may bo 'Said tdbri „ . 

in the 1 neighbourhood of Carlow, LeigmitP^ Rfidffep and 
Bagohttlstown j and a derided improv6rtilfr*et -hftS'Tptsrly 
taken place throughout the county, that j8*rt*«e#P it bor- 
dering on Wexford and the fower part" at- KiltSeanjr being 
the most backward. In the first-named districts turhtpi 
and other green crops are freely cultivated, and the practice 
of ploughing in the second crop of clover is generally par- 
sued. On the whole, the county is a rich oiiSpiatkl.thb 
mers, whether on a large scale or not, are, for their'stations, 
generally comfortable. The land is chiefly held in foe, 
averaging 1 of. per acre to proprietors, and 4<>S- per acre to 
occupiers. 

Carlow is divided into six baronies, viz., Ratlivllly and 
Carlow on tho N.; Forth, Idnone East, and ldroCte West In 
the centre, and 8t. Mullins on the S. The chief fewns are, 
m Carlow, Carlow, the ussize town of the county; in R*th- 
villy, Tullow and Hacketstown; in Forth, Clonegul; in 
lilrone East, l.eighlin Bridge, Bagenalstown, and Borri*; 
in Idroue West, Old Leighlin. None of these ure of any 
importance ns towns, except Carlow ; Leighlin Bridge how¬ 
ever is u place of considerable interest to tho antiquary, with 
a population of upwards of 2000; and Bagenalstown is 
likely to become one of tbe most nourishing villages in Ire¬ 
land. The only corporate towns in the county are Carlow 
and Obi Leighlm, which formerly returned two members 
to tin; Irish parliament- The latter place is now a hamlet 
of some twenty cabins. 

The manufacture of coarse woollens was tit one time car¬ 
ried on to some extent in Carlow, but the trade-in now 
altogether gone, and neither linen nor cotton spinning hits 
yet been introduced. The county is essentially an agricul¬ 
tural one, and its staple is the raising and manufacture of 
provisions—especially corn, butter, Hour, and oatmeal. The 
export of corn from this countv may be judged i)f by the 
tables given under Harrow. Tho export of butter from 
Carlow town alone has varied, within tbe last ten years, from 
25,(100 to 35,000 firluns, averaging 70 lbs. weight of butter 
each, to which may be added 10,000 firkins more for the 
remainder of the county, shipped annually by way of Wa¬ 
terford. On the Barrow navigation there is a fall of rather 
mure than one foot per mile, which gives a great water- 
power, available for mill sites, at almost every weir; the 
number of corn-mills along the lino is,accordingly very 
great, and, with one or two exceptions, these establishments 
lie within the limits of this county. Corn-mills in Ireland 
are generally large edifices, and many of those in the 
county of Carlow belong to the first class of auchjjnildings. 
Along the Carlow hank of the Barrow (with the above ex - 
j repttou.) it is calculated that not less than 200,000 barrels 
■I wheat (producing 350.000 ewts. of Hour, at an average 
pri.-t. if 13a.) and 100,000 barrels of oat*j(produ«ing 100,000 
cuts. i,i oatmeal, at an average price of 11s.) are annually 
mauidicturvd; un amount, nearly double that effected by 
tie; saute power ten years ago. " The increase is chiefly 
owing to the great improvements in milling machinery 
which have taken plane within that timo. Tbe provision 
trade consists clnetiy in bacon for the home market. . Large 
quantities of barley are malted hy the resident maltsters 
and distillers. The value of the lauded produce of Carlow 
has been estimated at l,038,000f. per annum. 

The first event of historical interest connected with this 
county took place A.n. 030, when a synod was held at Old 
Leighlin to adjust a dispute which had arisen between the 
Irish ecclesiastic* and the see of Romo regarding the fit 
tune of celebrating Easter. Of this discussion the life of 
St. Munnu, quoted hy Ware, furnishes the following cha¬ 
racteristic anccdofe ‘ Lutetian, abbot of l^eighlm, who 
presided over 1500 monks, defended the new (l.'ft the Re¬ 
man) order; while others adhered to the entient (i. e. the 
"Irish) form. * ♦ * Then St. Mutton (Laaerutri ; s.#p patient) 
said—« You have three options given you, O Li»«sri«U'.* let 
two books, one of the. old. order and another of the aw, he 
cast into the fire, and let u* see which of them-shall escape 
from the frames. Or let two monks, qne Of youi* and an¬ 
other of mine, lie shut vtf in rive .«£iR$g$Matf,;«aa 
house be set on firo, and we shall soa wwich of them shall 
eseape urihdSK Or let n* both go '-Mtpnltlhra’bF a 

dead monk Apd him up. to ...life, .pqff.Tlo- will show 
us whieh let.. .4gf 
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eiM,w>4»fl#®€at,.wi»'i^>u; hwanse we know that 'if yjofii 
-I Stieumargy, new 1 Carlow) to 
be oha»F*4 into the B^rie-FVe7d(Leigh]in),and the PjPhile- 
Vittd fofee removed u> the place whew* Mount-Markf now 
stands, jSJwtt <m (tooount of your infinite labours anti great 
wfietity God Would immediately do tliis for your sake." 
Afterwards the people returned every one to tboir own 
homes.' The synod ended by decreeing a deputation to 
Rome. where after diligent inquiry tho Irish ecclesiastics 
become. satisfied of tho correctness of the Roman computa¬ 
tion, arwi returning, introduced it universally in Ireland. 
The civil history of the county up,to the arrival of the Eng¬ 
lish possesses little or no interest. On (he arrival of tho 
English this part of tho country was known as comprehend¬ 
ing the territories of Hy-Drono and Hy-Cavanagh. being 
the rw>rt%ru portion of the territory of Hy-Kinscllagh, the 
patrimony Of Dermot Mac Murrogli, king of Leinster, tho 
inviter of Strongbow. Isabel, daughter of Ktrongbow by 
Eva, daughter of Dermot, married (1189) William Karl 
Marshal, one of the invading nobles, who in her right suc¬ 
ceeded to tho principality of Leinster. This William, who 
Was Lord Justice of Ireland, granted the first charter to the 
inhabitants of Calherlagh, as tho present county town was 
then called, about 1208; and King John coming, to Ireland 
in 1210 made tho county shire ground. William Earl 
Marshal and Pembroke dying in Tilt) left five sons and 
five daughters, and on failure of the male lino Ins immense 
estates devolved upon the. latter, viz., to Maud, who mar¬ 
ried Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk, Carlow ; to Joan, who 
married Warren Lord Monlchesuey, Wexford , to Isabella, 
who married Gilbert Karl of Gloucester, Kilkenny; to 
Situlla, who married William Karl Ferrers anil Darby, 
Kildare; and to Eva, who married William do Bums Lord 
of Brecknock, Leix, part of tho present Queen's County ; 
which great, partition was made between the co-heircsses at 
Woodstock on tho 3rd May, Hist Henry 111. From Roger 
Karl of Norfolk the lordship of Carlow passed to the mown, 
and from Maud his wife the barony of idrnne passed by- 
grant in fee to the family of Carew. The lordship of tin* 
county was next granted l>y Edward I. to Thomas de Bro- 
thorton, and from him descended through the family of 
Howard, calls of Norfolk and lords of Callow, till forfeited 
by the statute of absentees in the reign of Henrv VIII. 
These lords palatine are thus described by .Sir John Davies . 

‘ These absolute palatines did make barons and knights, 
did exercise high justice in all points within their toiri- 
tories, erected courts for criminal and eivd causes, and for j 
their own revenues, m the same form as tho king s com Is 
were established kl Dublin; made their own judges, scir- 
schalls, sheriff*,'coroners, or e.vUeators ; so that the king's 
writ did not tun in theso counties, but only in the church 
lands lying within the same, which were called the cross, 
wherein the king made a sheriff; and so in each of these 
<M«nties palatinate there were two sheriffs, one of the 
liberty and one of tho cross.' But these lords residing at a 
distance gradually slackened the exercise of their privileges, 
and tlw descendants of the dispossessed Irish taking ad¬ 
vantage of the lax administration of their deputies, and 
headed by one of the Kavunaghs, a descendant of Dermot 
Mao. murrogb, began forcibly to repossess themselves of 
fk«MT unbent patrimony, in which attempt they were ulti¬ 
mately so successful that, in the 37th Kdward III. an order 
issued pro barrio amovatub) a Cutherlogh us i/ne ad Dub - 
fiw»—for withdrawing the boundary of the pule from Carlow 
to Dublin— the Country S. of Naas having fallen com¬ 
pletely info the bands of the Irish. Richard 11., a.d, Lilli, 
and again in 1390, undertook expeditions* for tho recovery 
pf the revolted, pountieg, but although he forced some of the 
Irish chieftains to a temporary show of,obedience, ho was 
finally obliged to return to England without accomplishing 
his object. The whole County, including Carlow town and 
cdstlfti, ogftn* to have remained in tho hands of the Kuv«- 
naghs and (filter native chiefs till 1494, when tho Fitz¬ 
geralds seized the castle, which they held till after the un¬ 
successful rebellion ef Ijord Thomas Fitzgerald in 1S37. 
In this year the resumption of rite lordship of Carlow, al¬ 
luded to above, «m3f pl UC4 > J *»y which means the crown Was 
•feftecwMd* eoabyd it grant large estates to the family of 
Butler la this codaty; In 1167 Sir Peter Carew, descendant 

•• . * T’ka t i * ss»4iitl w i fe' . i |y'W Baalish «ra» in Iks'kiit nuMHise «* sdraMy 
LlsUvS hi the »hb eM**p*aM<»# Uiog on the «u. - 
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t -feltflt, jaj^prtetor of idrohe, into which,,the KaVanagW 
d.ibr^Pyj^triic(ed in-the reign of Edward IIJSs exhibited 
hft£ dairn to tiri 5 ? bart>j)y, and having established if ,to tho. 
satisfaction of the council, entered oh possession, and ^dealt 
in such good order with the Kavanaghs, imd so honourably 
used himself, that they all voluntarily yielded up their lands; 
awl submitted themselves to his, devotion.’ (Hooker.) He 
appears to have been a great benefactor to this part of tho 
country, having divided the barony into manors, and est,a- ; 
Wished manor-courts for determining causes according to the 
English law, keeping a strong force at Leighlin Bridge, 
where he was celebrated for bis splendid hospitality, r ab(l 
overawing while he conciliated liis turbulent neighbours. 
Sir Peter Carew died I 570 , and his son Sir Peter Cardw.was 
killed at Glendiilogh in a battle with the O'ByrObS bf Wick¬ 
low in 1580, after wjdeli tlie Ktivausighs onCe there made 
head in Carlow, am] Donnell Spaiuagh oho Spaniard), 
their leader, joining with Feagb Mac Hugh, chief of tfce 
O'Byrnes, commenced a predatory warfare, winch lusted 
from 1690 till I GO I, when Sir Oliver Lombard a( length 
reduced both to submission. During tins insurrection Kaya- 
migii had upwards of 1000 men of his own name in the field; 
and after fits submission furnished a small force of his pi*u 
people against Tyrone, in aid ol' whoso great rebellion,ha 
had originally risen in arms. 

During the reign of Elizabeth large tracts of the County 
of Carlow had been granted to tin; Butlers and FifkgeraU'tK, 
and in the succeeding reign their estates wore confirmed, 
as well as considerable possessions to the Earl of Thomotvi, 
to tho submitted Ivavun.ighs, and aiming other grants was 
that of the entire b,irony of Idrnne, which seems to have 
escheated, on Sir Peter Carew’s death, to the family of Bug- 
nail. The foifeiturea consequent on tho.difieretit wars up 
to I{>90 did not make any very material change in tljc dis¬ 
tribution of property, the attnulled proprietors in this county 
being few in number. Dudley Bagnall, Rsq , was tin; chief 
sufferer, and the distribution of liis osUites, with those of 
John Warren. 1L<| , John liaggot, Esq., and Lord t InJriioy, 
introduced a few new names, still of great rcsper'.abjfity, 
into the county. Tho total amount of forfeitures til T 688 
was 20,303 Irish acres, valued at that time at 79137. It*, tiff, 
per annum. In the rebellion of 1 79 s Curlew was the scene 
of several engagements. On the 23th May tho rebels at¬ 
tacked the town of Carlow, and were repulsed with the loss 
of G00 men , on tho same day a bailie was fought, a: Hae- 
kcl.slowu. in which tin; insurgents, said to bate been 13.000 
strong', were defeated with considerable loss; and, on the 
night preceding, Tforris House, the residence of Mr. FCava- 
nagii, was attacked by 5000 of the peasantry, who were re¬ 
pulsed both cm this occasion and on the 24th June when 
they assailed the town of Ilurris. Leigblin Bridge and 
Bagcnalstown were also attacked with a like success. Tile 
amount of compensation claimed for losses sustained in this 
rebellion by the county was 24,85 l/. Mr. 7<l. The county 
has, during the earlier part of the present century, enjoyed 
the advantages of resident landlords and an attached pea¬ 
santry, hut of late, years society has been much torn by 
dissensions both civil and religious. 

The chief antiquities of the county are military ; crom¬ 
lechs, near the towns of Carlow and jf] ticket Blown, and the 
cathedral church at Old Leighlin, being (be only pagan 
and ecclesiastical monuments of interest. Of the cromlechs 
that near Carlow is the must remarkable : the covertng- 
atono hero weighs nearly rift tons. Of tho eustle* those at 
Carlow, Tulluw, and Leighlin Bridge, are the most aufient ■ 
tho building of all is attributed to De Lacey. At Cion- 
luullin, m the barony of Forth, are some traces of the castle 
of Donnell Spaniaglt Kavumigli; Llogftgreuau, a rustle of 
tho Butlers on the right bank of the Barrow, is still stand¬ 
ing. Clonmove. another blvoughold of tho same family, situ¬ 
ated near Iiuekelstown, remains nt a state of good preserva¬ 
tion ; it is u noble pile of 170 feet square, flanked with 
square towers at the angles. 

In 1821 the number of young persons receiving instoue- 
tion in this Bounty was 7059 ; in 1824 there were I Go schools, 
educating 8461 scholars, of whom 7000 were Roman 
Catholics, and Mfin vere Protestants. 

Tho county expenses are levied by annual grand jm 
assessments. The only public institutions fop charitable 
purposes are a lunatic asylum, finer hospital, and infirmary 
*t Curluw, dispensaries at seven other townadhroughiHit th» 
flaunt*, and fever hospital# at Tallow anti BagenaHtown. 
Poverty does not assume the samo dreadful form here as in 
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vyvhy .wgtor cotinfies of Ireland ;• *p$ar,»«»**)! 

thp'ftjaidi'U'Vi the state of the Irish poor, rhathkRovigh thiri 
Rfdi'o'afctressod classes'in' Caft 6 w neither, mpifjretis periedi' i 
oikfyj 16 England, Tior wiltiriglv betake lAemiftMir' to-open 1 
begging, there Is if great amount of snflemm among the- 
labouring peiifcaBtry duripg the winter months 1 and from 
Juijib to August annually. Women of loose eh tweeter are 
BCaniefy known in the country parts, and persons of illegi¬ 
timate nlrtli labour under considerable odium, 

■JJti 1831 the population consisted of 41,039 moles, and 
81,1)88 females, tula! 81,988 persons, constituting 14.6U9 
,'femifies, of which' 8163 were employed chiefly in agricul¬ 
ture, 2581 were engaged in trade, manufactures, and handi¬ 
craft ,f'5G individuals being employed in machine making), 
arid 3¥65',ilt»t included in cither class, Number of houses 
ifi1vtlbito3,l4,275 : uninhabited, 39i ; building, 109 ; tola), 
'tStfMiMvk 1,83d, 13,000 ; do., in 1821,13,028. 

Carlo# co'Unty returns two members to the imperial p,ir- 
ljjktpent, and supports two newspapers, both published in the 
CQUhly town, which returns one member. 

1 The history and antiquities of ttie county have lately been 
illustrated in a work cm that subject by Mr. Rvnn, which 


log.'Society, vol. v. This portion however of the present 
hotice is chiefly dm iced from actual observation. 

CARLOW, the assize town of the county oJCmlov, situ¬ 
ated in the pansh and barony of the same name, 50 English 
mites 8.S.W. from Dublin. The boundaries of the mitient 
borough, including only that portion of the tow n which stands 
upon the loft hank of the Barrow, have been extended by 
the 4d and 3rd Will. IV., c. 89, and now embruce the sub¬ 
urb,of Graigue, in the Queen’s County, on the right bank 
of the river ; the extent of the antient borough is 3x2 statute 
herds, and that of the additional portion 1 1-1 acres, with a 
total population of 10,612 persons. 

'A'he town of Carlow grew up round the castle which was 
founded here by the curly English conquerors about the end 
of ftie twelfth cctilury. It was elected into a borough by 
"William Rail Marshal about 120H, and was surrounded with 
Walls in 1362 by Lionel Duke of Clarence, who removed the 
king's exchequer hither from Dublin. Down to the revolution 
of 4 <18 8 the history of the castle is that of the town. It is 
sriid that the castle was seized m I‘297 by Donnell Mac Art 
Kavanagh: and it appears to have been occasionally in the 
hands of the Irish till about 1494, when it was seized by a 
brother of the earl of Kildare, and after a siege of ten days 
was taken Irora him by the lord deputy Sir Edward Burn¬ 
ings. Dating Tyrone’s rebellion Carlow castle was hold by 
the quean’s wardens ; and, in the wars subsequent, to the 
rebellion of 1641, was ineileetuullv besieged by the Irish 
(April, 1642). It, was next occupied by the royalists under 
Captain Bellow, and on the 24th July, 1650, after a short 
siege; was sum-! Acred to Sir Hurdress Waller, command-' 
iflg a division of Ireton’s parliamentary forces. In July, 
ICO 1, the manor of Carlow was gsanted to Donogh O'Brien 
earl of Tb ■moinl, tmd the otlice of constable of the castle 
was lies' -I'd on lum and his -son Brian in consideration of 
l)i:LKu:'!.' .der of certain castles in Tipperary and Limerick. 
In 'If.! 4 the castle and town of Carlow were granted to Sir 
Charles Wilmot, kilt., at an annual rent of (i.v. tid ,; and, in 
1613, James I. granted a charter to the inhabitants of Car- 
low, constituting the town a borough, to bo governed by- 
portreeve and burgesses. This charter was continued by 
the 261b Charles IL, which constitutes the borough a cor¬ 
poration consisting of sovereign, burgesses, and communally, 
and is the governing charter of the town at present. The 
most remarkable object of antiquity in Carlow is the castle 
ljow in ruins. Its dilapidation has boon comparatively 
WeCtJHt. The whole 'structure, a square of I It ’S led, with 
massiveWund towers at. tlio angles, was standing in 1814, 
VSdmli an injudicious attempt was made to modernise it by 


Buiw'a *bv a neat metal bridgST tin atlferjat right.mate* 
feadiiig to tfeo swhUrb bf Quiff »* 44 
by a haridiSjni Wustradedistooubridgeoyipeit.' 
mediately north of'.tlio caatla. Over agfpn, •IjK ,• 

the north rndmbfthe latter street, stand* the,gash 
a respectable edifice oroasueatetl with okpiyoyf?A deguqt 

proportions', erected in 1834 afc-hn. lexpens* J go 
At the intersection of tlie main-ati'eata, .is;ijho. 
house, now shut up since the, o|eiii«g,of,the;iifV huilfote. 
at the entrance of the town on the northern side., 
court-house is an octagonal building of «ntw$<g.„ <m „„,. T 
handsome portico of. Ionic columns, approached, jay a , 
lllght of steps, and elevated on a unuuve balustradcd h)»j>« 4 w 
meat: it forms a very ornamental tunniaatien tp Ui^tnaifL 
street which here diverges, the eastern branch JeadfpuJp. tl'loj, 
Dublin road, the western towards tlm Lunatic Asylum*, urqf- 
villas of the gentry situated along that batik of the j2wpf»Y* r 
The Roman Catholic church and college staid »u Rig 
eastern outskirts of tlio town, anil arc both fine building^; 
tlio former, adorned with a lofty and highly ormmiciited ecU- 
gonul tower, was consecrated in 1834, and cost 18,001)/,,; the 
latter, a plain but extensive edifice, was originally founded, 
in J 789 for the education of lav and ecclesiastical Roman. 
Catholics. A now wing was added in 1828, and the house 
is now calculated for *200 students. This building cost 
13,000/. There is also a Roman Catholic cpilveu.t Aycrc, 
founded 1811, with a school (now in connexion with .the, 
national board) attached, which cost 26DU/. The laic .Pc, 
Doyle, Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare and Loighlim.wus 
the chief promoter of these foundations. The county.,gaol/ 
to which large additions were made in 1832, Stands op Aim 
south side, and is a well-regulated establishment, where cm-, 
plovmentis provided tor prisoners of both sexes. Here js a 
barrack for two companies of infantry ami a troop of horse. 
The town is nut lighted, ami there is no public supply of 
water, which is procured from the rivers and by . private 
[lumps. Coal is brought from the neighbouring coal district 
in the Queen’s Count), and by the Barrow from Host,and 
VVateriord; but the principal fuel used by the lower, clgsg 
is turf, w hich is procured from the borders of the adjoining 
county of Kildare. The chief manufacture carried on here 
is that of Hour and oatmeal, largo grinding mills being 
driven both by the Bunin and Bat row ; there aw two brew¬ 
eries and one distillery, and a considerable quantity of 
barley is malted in the town. The butter trade is carried 
on extensively, and the brand of Mr. Samuel Haugjituti, 
the chief exporter of this ailiclc from Carlow, beats the 
highest character among Irish butter* in the English 
market. 

In 1821 tbc population of that part of Carlow in . the 
county of Carlow was 8035, and iu 1831,AH 14, yi?„ 4 j48 
mules, and 4846 females, forming 2005 families,of which *JC 
were chiefly engaged in agriculture, 824 in trade, manufac¬ 
ture* and handicraft, and 1085 nut included in either dgno- 
nunation. Houses inhabited, 1351, budding, 11 ;,uttceei)ptp^ 
136, to which may be added 1600 persons and 146 homes 
for Graigue: 516 houses of the total number were tliatijjed. 

In 1624 there were m Carlow 15 Roman Catholicand l2 
Protestant schools, educating 1035 males and 6G2 fetpalva; 
and m 1834 there were on the books of the various schools 
876 males and 743 females. The number of 
present in the college is 163 , mostly ecclesiastical, who, .pay 
25 1. per annum each ; lay students pay 34/, 2r. 6t/., 
national schools one educates 200 males, and the other gfijS 
females, both m connexion with the Roman Cathode-ssjjpy 
vent. I lore is a Protestant free-school with a soup-kitchen 
lor the poor attached; the number of pupils is from 3t>fi jo 
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benevolent society for clothing. 

The lunatic asylum for the counlies of 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and Kilkenny city. w 
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til# waHit, in consequence of which reto-re than one-half of the 
building Ml to the ground. Its mins, consisting of one 
Ouftairivvallvrftb -its flanking towers, about 65 feet in height, 
stand - oyor tha left bank of the Barrow, and still form a 
promufehtand picturesque Object. Under the south side of 
these ml ttio Brmin, a small river flowing westward Ihaa 
of Forth, -enters the Barrow nearlyumt right 
*Tbo toVrii txinaist* t&ieflhiof two main .rtrfets, one ; 
nearly parallel wlththo add croshuig the 


I (l.v. 4d., is calculated to appomiwiiatip 10? patjentk, ^ndjs 
supported at an expense of about 2006 /, per. wmuw ,£n 
1833 there were 40 pationcs, and in, 1836^13^,, ' ” V 

Carlow is a neat ,-a»d ikHvtng' 
country, and is the residence of many rei ‘ 

(Ryan a ffutorg of Ihe.Qomiy^ Qfjti 

Ueprjrt.t »ud Ptfpeft.fcOii&ifiMfyhmmunirahmtiJ, , 
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of-teSI „ , »i*; f T^-w*m»*¥ a-'U9R to:whf<?&i.ti« 

r"-tt*v«el»brity appamto lravo been Him: know** 
e$lPm ee&ittry; by tthenanw of TepliWadyh for- 

the BaftefoMkirf that day constructed altars to theieidlyir 
nifi4k'dtttf ! bfoAe'ftt&tte* eve* which,Ac spring made it* 
wiVt-'^'U'fSWl touch' attention until, tha year 

1 j70, ! frfit}H €hatf«* IV,. and hi* attendants. aft tb» tradition 
b&^'' whife 'ffilldwfriig' the«b*ee in its vicinity, having 
hifited'f's&a’toTtuPedgo of a precipice, drove Ac animal 
dofrli ft p on? ot the hounds that leapt after the prey find- 
iirg^Uitti^lf^itiieraed in a concealed spring instead of 
angfctmg urt firm ground, set up so pitiful a howl tliat some 
of'the ‘huntsmen oatne to his uftsUtance. Charles’s body- 
physiciaft, Beier, was One of tlio party, and formed so high 
an opftHOhUftlm Virtues of the water, that lu> recommended 
las'royal'master to usd it for tho euro of some ailment under 
whichbe laboured. The result having established its erti- 
edey, Charfcs founded a free town on tho spot, settled the 
aihabitartts of a neighbouring village upon it, ordered baths 
jo bd opened, and gave hia own name to them. 

Carlsbad is in a deep narrow valley, and contains about 
500 hopies; the resident inhabitants are nearly 3000 in 
number. The valley >» traversed by ilia Tcpl, which falls 
irith the Eger jutrl below the town, and is bounded on every 
side by lolly heights of granite. The bouses brunch out 
info fferee distinct ravines or lesser valleys, which arc under 
the brow of the ITummerberg. Kreuzberg, and Lorenzberg. 
Arucire delightful scene cannot be conceived than the pro¬ 
spects from tho summit of these heights, particularly the 
Krt'tnrhbrg. The hot springs, which are close to the banks 
of A be Top I, consist of tho Sprodel, near winch are sonic 
sult-worjtft ; tl ,c HygeiaWell; the Schloss-Spring, which 
disappeared in 1809 and returned in 1823; and the New, 
Mill,’ Bernhard, Theresia, and Spital Wells. They emit a 
ditliftato vapour, wliich constantly hangs over the town, and 
Watt h peculiar odour. The whole of tho springs have 
been estimated to yield about 128,212 eimer (1.923,180 
gallons') in the 24 hours, of which 1,069.300 How from tho 
Sprude! and Hygeia springs alone. There are vapour 
and , other baths. The Wiesen .Street, a small row Of 
houses,, lines the hanks of tho Tcpl; and on a line with 
it arc tWo Sets of assembly rooms, as well as tho Pup- 
pischa Alice, a promenade oilime and chest nut trees, under 
Which stands are erected for tho salo of millinery, fancy ur- 
tiotds, &e, The church, townhall, theatre, assembly rooms, 
hhflpltal. and market-place aro tho chief buildings. On the 
left bapk of the Topi are what are called the Old and New 
Meadows, formiug a handsome terrace, lined with well- 
built houses, ornamented with a theatre, and planted with 
trebs, The vicinity of Oatisbad abounds in pleasant walks 
and; drives.' The visiters have increased from 2.10 to up¬ 
wards’of 2000, on the average, annually since the year 
1761 ; irt some seasons there have been 4000. An hospital, 
iptb which, alwut 130 strangers are yearly admitted, was 
fotiitbled here in 1812. There are manufactories of needles, 
H hardware, arms, Stc. 50° 13' N. hit., 12 J Vi' E. 


CAtH.SK RON A, a town in Sweden, in tho province of 
BleLirifte or Carls krona Liin, 50° 10' N. lat., and 15° 30' 15. 
lor?|fy 'Tt is built on a small island and a few adjacent 
fwsKttj jtnd united to the main land by a long bridge, which 
ttfiroa 1 Arete rocks, lying one behind the other, between the 
foWn ond the continent, and may therefore ho considered as 
orie very long bridge. Its streets are wide and straight, 
btrt'tljg ground oil which the fown stands is uneven. The 
houses orb commonly good, though small; many of them 
kjitS‘built of stone and tho rest of wood. 

'* This town is the station of the Swedish navy. Tito har- 
hftaif,'formed by n series of islands lying about, three miles 
ftMttftit frftm Ae continent, is spacious, stjfe, and convenient, 
and has depth enough for the largest meu-ofwar. There 
br¥''thfbe entrances. The principal entrance opens to the 
S,r>bposifo Ac town, between the islands Aspil and Tiiirkb, 
oftwhaiff’strung fortifications have been erected to defend 
ft fth# dnly entrance that i» practicable for 
tke ldrft0r>e*sols. The entrance to the W. of it is called 
Aspikuhd, and'hhat be chtcred by frigates, and still smaller 
Veklaft fond r«r„ tb* hnrhmn- bv the E. entrance. 
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i info the harbour by the E. entrance, 
ysfeiy • ■ 

harbour have always-attracted the 


atfontionM^ft^W The old dock, buttr the'begtffc- 
' Ae latfh^ftlttryi'is^dt itt i-'bard r&k. wnd fa 200;, 
feei fottff by R«i 6 'deef emwgh-for"tlw jwtidwaty 


of wewajs; 

toward* the i „. , 

fire the gnasnah A*artillery-yard, and,, Ac admiralty. .,1 
greatest ipcanveaten.ee To which, the inhabitants ijrd-i 
posed is tho want of good, water! A at which ft draft ti fyfe 
the wells in the town is brackish, and tho jjoOrw ctassfiSs 
who use it, are subject to putrid fevers in summer t gbbA 
water ia brought.from a distance of moro'Aaft four mtlys. 
CarUkrona ia the seat of the governor of tho province, ajitt 
contains alwut 12,500 inhabitants; its curumyrco' ft ujftni- 
portant. (Schubert's Travel*.) ; 

CARLSRUHE. the capital of tho grand duchy of Baden 
and residence of the grand duke, is iu the circle 'of Hie 
Middle Rhine, and lies about four miles EroFftl# • 

and about 13 from the' edge of the TSlack Fore'afJijrlt> 
at nil elevation of 372 feet above the level of the s&g tfttd-pV 
feet above that of the Rhine. Its origin was a liuuliilg- 
seat built on the spot by Charles William, Margrayof!® 
Baden, l18 years ago. It is constructed iu the form offttV 
extended fan, tho present palace constituting tl\c coiitVal 
point, from which 32 avenues diverge: hitherto 11 oidVOf 
these avenues have been lined with rows of houses; wrath 
form the main streets of which the town at present conSisft. 
Some of them are spread into the beauliful forest of Hart, 
which is situated to tha N. and VV. of Carlsruhci*i oil life., 
other side, gardens, fields, and meadows encircle the town. 
The streets commence from a semicircular row of hand*; 
some houses with arcades lo them, which fronts the palaco 
and is called tho Or eat Circle. The whole area which the 
town occupies is 300 acres. One side is open, another 
walled in, and a third pallisadcd ; it i>> entered by seven . 
gates: the entire number of streets is 33; they arc broad, 
and furnished with foot-pavements. The long street, which 
runs from E. to W., arid the palace street, which.traverses’ 
from N. to S., divide CarLvuhc into four districts. What is 
denominated the Leaden Tower (Bleithurm) stands in jho 
centre of tho palace, and is in fact the centre of the whole 
elevation on which the (own is built; tho right wing ofAhft 
edifice contains the public, library (about 70,000 volumes),,a 
collection of antiques and coins, Ssc.; and the left w ing. the 
cmirch of the court. The open space in front is ornamehtfid 
with quadruple rows of trees on each tide, clisjioscd in two 
oblong squares, with basins of water in the noddle. The 
great circle contains the government oflices, as well as the 
spacious palace of Margrave Maximilian. ! 

Carlsruho has nirio public squares, the finest of which is 
the market place, in length 1,80 foot and in breadth varying 
from 50 to 70; it is skirted by handsome houses, four stories 
high, which rest on arcades. A stone pyramid, with an in¬ 
scription in memory of Charles William, the (bunder of tlm 
place, whose remains are inclosed in it, stands in ihc centre 
of tlio square. The stylo of the houses is various ; somy 
are in the Dutch, others in the French, and many in u mixed 
Greek and Roman, which last is that now m vogue. Opjpoe 
site tho palace stand the government buildings, connected 
by on arcade; on one side of them art; the utnngery Onij 
oflices for the grand ducal gardens, and on the other kite 
riding-school and grand ducal stables and oliiees. The 
churches consist of the new Protestant church, U very hand¬ 
some edifice, commenced iu 1807, and decorated with a.iSlfo 
altar-piece of the Ascension and painted sides ,to tho g,il- 
IwiOa—'bencath the church is u long range of vaults fur the 
interment of tho grand ducal family; the new Catholic 
church, a modern &truuturo also, built iu the shape of a 
cross, with an elegant tower and portico 5 aud lastly the 
garrison church, in the French style of the last century : 
a very handsome synagogue iu the Kostein stylo has also 
been erected. The town-hall was commenced m 1821, in 
which year also the building for the legislative assembly 
was finished ; it is three stories high and contains lwo,fine 
hails for the sittings of the two chambers, besides residences 
for the president, officers, See., and depositories for tho ar¬ 
chives and pajiers. There are also the palaces of the Mar¬ 
gravines Amalia and Frederica, and of tjio. Frame of 
Furstenborg aitd-Ccuit Bismark; the museum; Ac raint 
and offices of works i thb academy of the arts and sciqnoes 
with a picture-gallery attached to it; the arsenal,.foundry 
fcrvvcsmnoa, military teachers' and polyteelim.O sch^ult, 
lyoeum^ijfosfooffioev add barracks. Altogether' L’arhstsilje 
eoBtaitwabove 120 ft btdiding^. uf which OU,are.public, inde- 
ofo 44 palkoml cod lUiO junvata d#elUn#s..,It 
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pos*es*e» a botanical giritfaft, a veterinary rehooLfbur ho*- 
■ piteJva deaf anddmnb asylum, a bibie-seciety, aft B«*e*ia- 
^^fTOr proaioUng national industry, a Jewish society for 
encouraging agricultural pursuits among the Jews, ami 
Other useful and benevolent institution*. 

.-The population of Cavlsruhe is greatly on the increase, 
l«,78il souls in the year 1816, and at present 
exceeds 2 D, 00 d, inclusive of the military aud straugers. In 
1828 their numbers were 19,718, of whom 12.906 were Pro¬ 
testants, 5s03 Roman Catholics, and 1069 Jews. At this 
' time the males amouutod to 10,135 and the females to 
9583. The inhabitants derive their livelihood principally 
from trade, mechanical employments, and manufactures, 
and the natural expenditure arising from Carlsrulie beiug 
the seat ef, government for the grand duchy. The cultiva¬ 
tion of groin, fruit, vegetables, und hemp, is a secondary 
moans ofwibsistence. In 1833 there were upwards of 1000 
person* employed as mechanics and in connexion with 
trade, besides 2000 labourers, &c. The chief manufactures 
are silks, cottons, carpets, woollens, jewellery, tobacco, 
leather, and articles of luxury. The consumption of ani¬ 
mal food in 183G, when tho population was below 19,000, 
amounted to 230-1 bullocks, 718 cows, 1740 heifers, 10,521 
calves, 1575 sheep, 5730 swine, und 22 goats. 

In and about the town there is a variety of public aud 
pHvatti gardens and grounds open for tbe amusement of 
visitors, particularly the Palace Gardens, containing 70 
acres, the Pl easants' Garden, 300 acres in extent, the 
•Botanical Garden, which is the third as to value ,n Ger¬ 
many. &c.: collections in the arts and sciences are also 
numerous. The English plantation (Eng/tscfte Anlage) 
leads to the baths of Bciorthcim, beyond winch is (lie hunt¬ 
ing-seat of Sehcidenhard ; and there are a number of at¬ 
tractive spots in other directions. Carlsruhe is in 48° 56' 
N. lnt., and 8° 22' E. long. 

OARLSTADT, (in Hungarian Latin, Carolostadiura, 
aud in Sclavonian, Kurlnvenc,) the capital of tho circle, 
called the CorUtadUr-hrm, in the southern part of tbe 
Austrian province of A gram in Hungary. It stands at an 
elevation of about 894 feet above the sea, in a pu-turesgue 
situation on tlio banks of tbe Kulpa, and at the oonlluencc 
of that river with tbe Koruna and Mresnmza. It has long 
been a royal free town, and has a fortress, constructed by the 
Itrcliduke Charles of Styria, in 1579, though in the present 
day it is loss important in a military than in a commer¬ 
cial point of view. The town is not ill-built, although tbe 
houses aro mostly of wood; it consists of the inner town, 
the fortress, and Duhovary., a suburb. The fortress, ori¬ 
ginally designed as a bulwark against the inroads of tbe 
Turks, is encompassed by ramparts, a ditch, und pallisadoes, 
and though on a small scale, has a handsome parade, or, 
which there are barracks and an arsenal. Besides 5 Roman 
Catholic, a Greek church, aud a Franciscan monastery, the 
oriental Christians, about 170 individuals in number, pos¬ 
sess' place of worship here. It is the residence also of a 
Grcek bishop; i.int has a gymnasium, conducted by Fran¬ 
ciscans, and a head school, as well as one for females. The 
population, including the suburb and fortress, is about 
831)0; ut I’m- close of 1804 it did not exceed 4200. There 
arefow nit. bellies or manufacturers in the place. It has 
a distill, n, builds small crift, and carries on an exten¬ 
sive tr.nsit-liade between the ports on the Adriatic and 
Lower Hungary and Sclnvoma. It is in 45' 29' N. lat., 

1 s ,i7' K long. 

OARMAGNO'LA, FRANCESCO BUSSO'NE DI, 
Count of Castelnaovo, v.as born at Curmagnola, a town oi 
the province of Turin m Piedmont, about the year 1390, 
*‘F humble parents. Kariy in life he enlisted into the 
troop of Pacino Cane, a celebrated Condottiere of his tune, 
who was in the service of the Visconti, Dukes of Milan. 
.Asdic rose in rank he took the nauie of Carmagnole, 
fiy>1(|), the place of his birth. Alter the death of Facino, 
Filippo Maria Visconti made Curmagnola Ins general in 
chief, as a reward foi his bravery and service*. Camugnola 
was chiefly instrumental in placing Filippo Maria «h the 
ducal throne pi Milan. and hn afterward* added, to hia tk>- 
intnipil ViacenziL., hrescai. Bergamo, and other town*. 
<Fllip:i Marin created him Count of Castelnuovo, guve him 
j|h,rtiage his relative Autonieita Visconti, end sont him 
■«! ua tt»“gov«rnor. Ill 1424 Filippo Maria, who wilt of 
rk suspicious $i%r. b^ying. s li»teneil ,to the^tfevouiv 
reports of some ooumiere afouud him, ordered Car- 
imla to he deprived of Mi ttffititwy commwd, Ujg$ 






the latter repaired th the date td« 

■m!, hu|being denied atvriMtdnce,fie, go 

trusty companions, left the territory ©f J_^ .. _ 

some Wandering* repaired to Treviso, in the Venetian terri¬ 
tory, where the duke sent an assassin to murder him, but 
the plot failed. He then went to Venice, Where he arrived 
iu Februiiry. 1425. 1 ■, 

The Venetian senate having declared war against tho 
duke, in January, 1426, appointed CariOagnoln their cap¬ 
tain-general. Carmagnoltt defl ated the duke's troops and 
took from him tho province of Brescia, which was bn that 
time incorporated with tho Venetian state. In 1427 be 
defeated again, near Msaelodio, tire duke’s troops, which 
were led by Bforza, Pergola, Piceinioo, and Torella, all 
celebrated Condottieri of that time After the battle. Car¬ 
magnole's soldiers, who were chiefly mercenaries, liberated 
all their prisoners, according to the custom then prevalent 
among the Italian Condottieri; the reason of which was, 
that as those troops fought merely for pay, they did not wish 
utterly U> destroy their antagonists, for fear that the waT 
should come to an end too soon. The Venetian commis¬ 
saries, who accompanied the army, remonstrated with Car¬ 
magnole ujKin this occusiou, but that chief asserted the usage 
ami privilege of his soldiers. 

In 1428 peace was made between Venice and the. duke, 
lmt in 1431 war broke out again, and Carnmgnola, retaining 
the command of the Venetian army, attacked the castle 
of Sonciuu, but failed after a considerable loss. Shortly 
after, m July of the same year, the duke’s flotilla on the 
Po defeated that of Venice, in sight of Cartnagnpla's camp, 
who was not m time to support it. That commander was 
accused of neglect ami even suspected of treachery. The 
senate wrote him a letter of reproof, but continued him iu 
command. In the following October Carmngnola attempted 
to surprise Cremona; part of his men entered the town, but 
the citizens rising in a mass, drove out. the assailants. This 
failure increased the suspicions and fears of the Venetian 
senators, who determined to deprive Curmagnola of his 
command, but fearing to attempt it while lie was in the 
midst of his soldiers, by whom lie was beloved, they invited 
lum by courteous letters to repair to Venice in order that 
they might consult wub him on the pence to bo made with 
the duke. Carmagnole went to Venice, where be was re¬ 
ceived with marked distinction, and was led immediately to 
the ducal palace. Being introduced into the hall of the 
Council of Ten, he was all at once charged with treason, 
arrested, taken to the adjoining prison, examined secretly, 
put to the torture, and condemned to death. On the Stb 
May. 1432, lie was led Out, with his mouth gagged, to 
the Pnuwetta of St. Mark, and thore beheaded between the 
two pillars. His property was eonfiseated to tho state. 
Concerning the guilt or innocence of this celebrated e<«n- 
rourider much diversity of opinion prevails. Maiizoni, a 
living Italian writer, iu his ‘ Nolixio Blanche.’ which ac¬ 
company his drama ‘ II Conte di Curmagnola,' has folly 
examined tliu question ami referred to the authorities on 
both sides, 

CARMEi., MOUNT. In its most restricted sense this 
name is applied to a mountain about I set) foot high, forming 
tiie southern promontory or capo of the Bay of Acre, More 
largely, it is applied to the chain of lulls to which that 
mountain belongs, and tho extent of which is variously 
stated at from six or eight to twelve or fourteen miles. Thia 
uncertainty seems to proceed from the range having no very 
marked termination, the whole being, in fact, merely the 
terminating poi lion of the large range which extend* about 
a hundred miles from Feint Carmel, southward, tQ; h»W 
Hebron, in its course intersecting the country about midway 
between the Jordan and ihe xeu. Carmel seam* to be 
sometimes understood in this large sense in Scripture, as 
we find the name applied to mountains within the territory 
of Judah, tile most southern tribe, (Josh. xv. 55; f Sam. 
xxv. 2; and 2 Sam. in, 3.) The north-western portion of 
this range, m which the name of Mount Camel is more 
usually given, slopes down to the sea on one side, and to 
the Bay of Acre on the other: but in it* extension south, 
eastward, a small plain intervenes between it and tint sea 
on tho west; while the river Kiahon witiM along its eastern 
base, beyond winch opens the great plain of Ksdraelon. 
The mountain is described as rocky, e«apo*cd of awhitisb 
stone, in which Hint* ere embedded. On the summit* of 
thia »boH range, oaitej piue^aiul ether tree* grow; and 
the vine* and oM* frew^fttCB a» sull »««_ among the 
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Carmel Contains numerous eaves, partioufariy on the 
western Side. The largest Of these, according to tradition; 
was occupied by the prophet Elijah, the roost remarkable 
events «f whose history are connected with Mount Carmel. 
Qn the summit there is a monastery belonging to the Car¬ 
melite rnfiuks, who took their denomination from this 
mountain. Tito site of the monastery is believed to be 
the spot on which Elijah offered sacrifice. ft was never 
a floe building, and although in tolerable repair 1m* been 
deserted for many years, the single monk who has the care 
of it residing in the town of Oaiplia at the foot of the 
mountain. 

CARMINATIVES, agents chiefly obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom, are employed to promote the expulsion 
of flatulence. Though gases of different kinds are occa- 
Monally secreted by the inner surface of several organs of 
the body, those gases which infest the intestinal canal are 
in a great measure the result of the fermentation of articles 
Of ftiod, the digestion of which is slow or imperfect, '-What* 
ever causes indigestntn favours the formation of such 
gases • hence they mostly trouble infants, whoso •stomachs 
are generally feeble, or hypochondriacal and hysterical in¬ 
dividuals, or those who lead a sedentary life. Substances 
which impart, even for a very short time, 'that energy and 
power which, in such persons, the stomach and intestines 
appear to be destitute of, enable them to throw off the wind 
which oppresses these organs. ■ Plants possessed of an 
aromatic principle, owing to the presence of a volatile oil, 
are employed to effect tins end, which they sometimes ac¬ 
complish even when applied lo the external surface of tho 
stomach, and much more certainly when taken internally. 
Instead of the plants in u raw or dried state, the oil is often 
extracted from them by distillation, or a tincture or even a 
distilled water is formed from them, and administered under 
similar circumstances; and this last unale is in general the 
best. A few- drops of the oil, or of the tincture of any of 
these plants, may lie dropped upon sugar, and so introduced 
into the stomach, or the distilled water may bo made the 
vehicle for the administration of other medicines proper to 
bo given at the same time. Thus some alkaline earth, such 
us magnesia or its carbonate, or a pure alkali, such as 
liquor potass®,, or an alkaline carbonate, may he given at 
the same time with good effect. 

Asa general rule, it. may he stated that if these Ktimu> 
lants fail on thpir first exhibition to give the relief expected, 
they should not tie repeated without iho sanction and advice 
of a competent medical attendant; for, even it an inflam¬ 
matory condition of the stomach and mtostines do not 
already exist, the continuance of colicky pains is apt to 
produce it, especially if assisted by brandy or other stimu¬ 
lants. -Even dill or anise may affect too powerfully tho 
sensitive nervous system of infants, for those are by no 
means.such simple agents as is commonly supposed: the 
seed,* of did poison bullfinches, canary birds are killed by 
those of anise, mid parrots by those of parsley. 

The safest and most effectual means of avoiding the dis¬ 
tressing symptoms attendant on the disengagement of 
flatus arc great attention to diet and regimen. Regular 
exercise should bo taken daily- Thu food should bo plant; 
sOUpr ftnd much liquid, particularly tea, should be avoided ; 
aitd the person should return to rest at an early hour. 
OfcoiMATics, Am'tsPAsitouice.} 

-CARMINE, one of the most beautiful of the red colours 
used by painters. It is obtained from cochineal by the fol¬ 
lowing process :—Boil 12 Has. of filtered rain-water in a tin 
vessel, and add to it 4 ounces of finely-powdered coohioeal; 
bull'fur five minutes, constantly stirring with a glass rod; 
then odd * scruples of alum in fine powder, and perfectly 
tree Prom iron; lad I again for two minutes, remove the 
vessel from 1 the fire, cover it. and allow the contents to 
settle, A* soon as the liquor is clear, pour it while still 
hot -mto gl*** or porcelain vessels, end auflirr it to remain 
for some day*. Wared from the dust. The slum gradually 
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■ 'Wj. fe. $M»,. Ho states also that some other 

.klrid 8’ttf&irw®*Atw prepared from coehihtfsl. ■; .. ■*' &'• . ,i 
" ••’ll* eifldurfngwrtttfriiof carmine may tie oxtraetrtibyam- * 
moniavdnd as* b*»t is almost entirely soluble in thtwilMh,'’ 
leaving only a little alumina.- this coiouring roatMr has 
been called barmih, for an account of which, and some other- 
properties of cochineal, $oe Cochins* t, a ’ 

OARNAO, a village or small town iu Ftsnee, in the 'i|»* 
partment of Morbitvan, not (hr from Aurfc^, remarkable 
only for the remains of an extensive Celtic monument, of 
which we suit join a description from Mr*. Stothard's JU-ttor* 
written during a Tour in Nurmanciy and Briltumj. Lou¬ 
don, lfjgo, dto„ p. 25(1 ot seq. ' 1 f 

’ We hired a cabriolet, and left Anray early this morn- 
tag; besides tho driver, a man nncoiupanted us, gjto wsjjfcod 
by the side of the vorturc, in order to rendet hiftjassiatafresl 
in preventing it from being upset by tho largtfofoosfe, jflsT 
broken rocks that strewed the way, and. lie-Wponmspdt 
heaps about the road. After travelling throe league* through 
a desolate and wild country, we arrived at a spot about it 
mile from the sea-share, where this curious Celtic antiquity 
remains, a monument at. once of the power and insufficiency 1 
of man, for his own stupendous work has long outlived all 
memory of its founder or its history. Cafnac is mfinitely 
more extensive than Stonehenge, but of ruder formation; 
tho stones are much broken, fallen down, and displaced ; 
they consist of eleven rows of unwrought. pieces of rock dr 
stone, merely set up on end in the earth, without any “pieces 
crossing them nt top. These stones are of great thickness, 
but lmt exceeding nine or twelve feet in height; there iajtwt. 
be some tew fifteen feel. The rows are placed from fifteen to 
eighteen paces from each other, extending in kmgth (taking 
rather a semicircular direction) above half a mile, on un¬ 
equal ground, and towards one end upon a billy site, Tho 
semicircular direction won probably accidental, as from their 
situation it was not. possible to see td! the ground at oner;, iq 
order to range them in a straight line. When the lengtmif 
these rows is considered, there must hava been nearly 300 
stone* in each, and there ore eleven rows; this will siyo ; 
you some idea of the immensity of the work, and the labour 
such a construction required. It is surd that there arc abovo 
•ftlUO stones now remaining. We remarked three tuotuli, 
probably the graves of chiefs ; they arc formed of largo 
stones placed upon each other, on n raised bed of earth. In 
some places tho irregular lino of the work is broken by the > 
ground having been cleared for fluids ; in others, t.lie stones 
that have fallen were broken up and carried away for build¬ 
ing. More injury lifts perhaps been dope to this stupendous 
Celtic work by tho ham! of man than by that of time. The 
place was peculiarly well chosen for obtaining materials to 
construct such a monument, as the ground for miles round 
is full of rock. We could gain no information from the peo¬ 
ple relative to anything that might have been found : for pi 
answer to whatever wo said to tho pleasantry, we received 
replies in the Breton tongue, of which we could only artjujp 
lately distinguish the word Gaelic, and this was repeafod 
whenever we accosted them. I have been informed by if 
priest, but 1 know not how far it may bo correct, that C-ar- 
nac signifies literally, m the Breton language, a held of 
flesh* If this be the meaning of tho word, it would lend 
one to conjecture that theso stones wore placed in tn^upry 
of some great hattla, or as momormls in a common cemetery 
of the dead. The people have a singular custom, whenever 
any of their cattle are diseased, of coining among tltest) 
stones to pray to St. Cornelius for their recovery. Such a 
practice may be a remnant of pagan superstition continued 
Mi Christian times ; but I must remark that St. Cornelius 
is the patron saint of the neighbouring church. 1 can tot 
learn that the peasantry of this country bare guy traditions 
about Cumae; and 1 must here observe that no relations or 
account* given either by the poor or more enlightened people 
of Brittany can be depended upon,' 

M. Conibrjr.in iunMonumem CeUiques, line given tbtho 
stones, which he professes to have measured, much greater 
diMWQWORi then those assigned to them by Mm- StothaffjL 
who uttheskatiugiy charges him with exaggeration. ' I 
hwve Nieaeurad, Rays ML C., ‘ the principal steivm ,of C*.r- 
M*.{ tbefoftiflSt are tt-eujy*ono to twenty-twolFrenclijl^l# 
«b«v* the tfmait' U»«r breadth n«d tluckum* vary, as'doMt 
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/ntyrt^o^cetli W&dth, tittii rix.ffl 

"Wdliipss, without ipe.txiding the' port buried in the sand, 
Wf ought to weigh, Supposing tl»© cubic <b6t of grhhitB to be 
200 < Frenclgjibs,, 2s«,e<Jti lbs/ Ogk\ in Isis pidipntrtire jfi 
dimensions nearly equal to ilioito cif M. 
^fenwyi with "whom lie also agrees in the statement that 
the jetton** are’placed on the smaller end, and that some ap¬ 
pear to bs balanced ns it were nn a pivot, like flic '* pocking 
>torie*'of our own island. He further supposes, from the 
‘‘natim; of tho soil, that the stones were quarried on the very 
k Spot, mid M. Camhry thinks t hey might have been procured 
1 frHm some quarries a longue towards tile east; hut M. Darn 
ifh'stmre df firptagne) describes the monument as being 
fhi: ftijwn ffifAitowh quarries. 

" The origin of this singular memorial is quite unknown; 

■ ih«>otijhSnOfes of Mrs. Stothard have been given. Ogee 
snnpodes these stones to be tho remains of a camp formed 
by .fglitts Ctesar, in his war with the Venoti, or people of 
' VhnAS*; Tiftt tho nature of the monument puts tins suppo- 
tMtfon out of the question—a Roman origin cannot reason 
ably bb-assigned to the monument. Tradition has given 
tO tbe'sito of these stones the name of Cmsar’s Camp, lmt 
. tradition in such a question is an insufficient, guide. M 
Cftmbrv. led by another tradition, reported to him by an old 
tutilor, that a stone was added every year, conjectures, though 
trttli"‘Ttcsit(itior. that the monument has some connexion 
VsMh tho aMbonomv of a remote ago. 

M*CARNAK; {Turns*.] 

. y CARNATIC, a province in tho south of Hindustan, ex- 
'toudlngfrom 8° to l(i°N.lal., and included between 77° 
ami SI 0 *!?, long. This province comprehends the former 
s dominions of tho Nabobs of Areot, stretching from Capo 
Comorin mi the S. to the small river Gundignrnn, bv which 
vjtis separated from the Circars on the N. On tho % it is 
bowided 'by tho Bay of Bengal, having a line of coast 5fi0 
miles long; and on the IV. are Coimbatore, the Barramalnil 
•districts, and districts ceded by the Nizam. The breadth 
of tho province ts no where greater than 110 miles, mid the 
average breadth is about 75 miles • it is narrowest toward^ 

. tlwf'N. The chain of hills, known a* the Eastern Ghauts, 
ecrmiui-nt-o in the tv, about 11” 20' N. lat., and extend north¬ 
ward in adircet line to 16° N. lot,, separating the (larnniic 
-throughout their extent into two divisions, one called Car¬ 
natic Balaghant, or above the Ghauts [Bacaoh act] ; the 
SOther the Carnatic Pay (“on ghaut, or below the Ghauts. The 
Ittpviueo is further divided in its length into three parts, 
•dfcvrvally called the Southern, the Central, and the Northern 
Carnatic. The first, of these divisions is S. of the river J 
Cole roan, the northern branch of the Cavery, which runs 
from Triehiilopoly to the Bay of Bengal. This part of the | 
Carnatic did not form an integral part of the dominions of | 
the Nabob of Areot, but was tributary to that chief. The j 

S ctpai towns which it contains are Tanjore, Triehmopoly, 
horn, Tranquebar, Ncgapatam, Tinnevelly, and Nagorc. 
The Ctmlral C.irootic has the Coleroon for its southern, 
and tho Pen am- tor its northern boundary. Its chief towns 
are Madra . Pondicherry, Areot, Wallajalmd, Vellore, Con- 
jriveram, ! mgieput, Ginjee, Pullioat, Chandgerry, and 
Nell^sj. 

Tlic Northern Cornatic comprehends the remainder of 
the province, and is included between the Penauron the fi. 
and lUoGmidigama on the N.: the chief towns are Angola, 
Carwaree, and Banmgnum. 

Wallajalmd is 14 miles N.W. from thg town of Clnngle- 
Jput, in 12 J 4«' N. lat., ami 79° S3' E. long. The town 
Contains extensive militate cantonments. Ginjee was (bp- 
Uteriy considered by the natives to be the strongest fortress 
ill .the Carnatic. The works cover the summits and great 
..part if the sides of three detached rocky mountain*, up. 

.iJStrds,of 500 feet high*‘and difficult of access: the whole 
hrwjftfnoecmd bv means of Jmes which inclose the plain 
.betwpen the mountains, and eontaia within them a for- 
tided Jbtuxitt, dividing tlv works into an.nuttir ajad aa inner 
fort.., This fortress wav built, about the middle of the loth 
qqntttry, and was Buec.essiwly strengthened by rtg; Mehem- 
rnedno,, gnd possessors, It surrendered to-the 

Britiiltiw 1781, and has «pee lieen so completely neglected 
that in,J'S8(l'it did nflC oqntain a single inhabit ant, while 
the petolu. :f)e i::w>i ;orsgburb, wa* reduced toab©i*3fi 
.Weses. The w-wlW h|kticnj# were ■ *1 “ i$ tir»e 
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formed a settlement hpre ewly r* 

loss of NagapaUm, made it thair ylxtef 
ntandel coast. , Sau.mgWtB .is ifitMitM, |K lat 

and fT 4 f ; E; loqg., 17 miles. j 4 .W.,fronj 

The climate qf the Carnatiq Paycpnghaiih 
sea on ©no side and ap abrupt m.outiiqftkridge e»4fe#jotti«r, 
is considered to be the hottpst in Ittdig. Ttgm*di«d«iy. itpun 
the coast the hftot is somewltat jni%«dpS.hX;tl»C ceaslfistece, 
but 10 or 12 miles iu!a^ this brew,4,0a» P<*. reach; 
the evening, and has tlten lost its codhtg preperty hy p«h>- 
ing over the intervening country. The : iajlu>ft 
breeze, which sometimes occurs for qeyeyal qnccMsive flhxs, 
occasions a degree of heat most distressing to tlm inhphi 
(ants, tho thermometer rising to 138 ° ip tha 
May to July, occasional showers occur, mid,sqmeutpe# it 
rams heavily aiid continuously for three or tour day*, by 
which the air is cooled and vegetation assisted. . 

The soil of the province near the coast is a mixture of ktfti- 
snnd and loam, sparingly intermixed with, the remains of 
murine animals, and bearing evident mark* of bavin®been 
once covered by t)i« sea. The sand of thi* coast ist ^rroed 
of the debris of th>* mountains washed down, by the pBriodi- 
cal lorrents. The pioportion of.felspsr brought down with 
tho sand is unfavourable to the fertility of the soil. , In many 
parts the soil is strongly impregnated with iron, and in.ofher 
parts there is a considerable efflorescence ®f cqtptpwti salt 
upon the surface in dry weather. The saline substance doi»* 
not generally extend far inland j but here and tb^e tqtots 
of salt ground are met with, and occasionally al^o p mixtupe 
of salt atid soda, which, from the use to winch it jaapplied 
is known in the country as wqshcrmm'fi earth. In tip val¬ 
leys along the glmuts, and between the ranges of hills, the 
sod is chiefly loam and Sand, with a considerable proportion 
of vegetable mould. In these valleys, and especially where 
they are watered by rivers and tanks,’ tlifi *pil is tolerably 
feitile; the high grounds are always poor, beeuuya of .the 
gradual washing away of the soil which has been deposited 
in the valleys. 

The principal rivers of the province are the Penaur, the 
I’nluur, the Coleroon, and tho Vaygaroo, The who)© of 
these have their sources in the taWa-iand above tile gbatila, 
and disehargo themselves into the Bay of, Bengal. The 
Pen an r rises in Mysore, near the 1 fortress of Nnndydrbog, 
and taking a south-easterly direction, falls into tho sea at 
Guduiore. after a course, including it* windings, of about 
‘350 miles. The source of the Palatvr is very hear that $f tho 
Petinur: it has a winding course tawarits fhe north-east of 
about 220 mil**, and foils into the sea near Sadras, in 12° 
31 ' N, lot., and 80 ° 14 ' E. long. The Coleroprt, as already 
mentiened, is a branch of the Cavery. Tho Vaygaroo 
n the high lands to the south'of j y*ore,’ffiiarg yrjfhh 
tolerably direct, course south-east past fcladijr^ 
into the sea about twenty miles south of Totidi. i 
N. lat., and ~ ‘ ‘ 

this 

mouth i 



For the first harvest the seed is sown in Mar, and 
Septeml>er; for the second the 'Mod'll sown' in Jfj 
July, and the grain is cut in Oetobef or Nove 
third seed-time is in September, and its birfest; 
or February; and The fourth crop, which i« MW 
November and January, ripen* 'itt 1 AprilaiMM 
increase in ordinary seastnis-H oxpwtcd to'he 
crop fifty-fold, for the i *deond'»nAtiiW ’i»jji'cI( "" 
for the last from tweptv to Ahirlyifold of t}t< 
portion sowA'hsittg' shout,'Mit ht»h«Is ; to' 

Tim high- grounds whi<ai enfrrrot liii i 'ivirierl! 

■pally employcdf for raisint diftererty ‘ 
and a few tegwttinou* plant*,- Sugi» : 
small quamitias, owittg to th* poem* 
sn*ww* beHer, and iwtlom ih tfom* - 
riantly; the variety «rtW3rete<y^8ifi' 
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9«“#«Pr wtimon at MbhimwedanUni being vary pendr very, muck upon attention to a great number of 

»? %£«&&&' A &**m *«»Jp V», MoCti^iZ pkMk* 

i,**Sst* 50 *' persohajlf-i#** Hi* ran*. afd q$^:.ft|ptfcal experiencedif&ioti ilifomaMi ' 
l$at.etafwf. W*g* w 5fc of <be inferior Upoft tISa ««Meot,wi!|jbe^'6’a»id in MadduekV* fMmSmtifr* 
pw are a Ww fanners whose land rectory,’' apd.Tfogf:» ‘Treatise upon the Cultuie ofjflRkiil? 

Jftr slaves, but the moat numerous claw of cultivators Flower*/ With itsSupplement. ‘ , 

'ttrfMfcty mipy of whbm perform all the operations of the , CARNE'ADFS, a native of Cjrune in Africa;«i ffto 
ffirWvyltli tbetr own hands. h founder of tho school of philosophy callei| the New A&tu- 

•• ! «***»« invasion of die Carnatic oft the part of the Mo- demy. Tim precise date of his birth is difficult to ascertain 
bgnnpedtttM tea* irt the ypaT 13X0, when the Hindu sove- it was probably about n.c. 214. Ho appears to have «i-' 
reignVa* 'made tributary to the Mogul emperor. It does Ceived bis first instruction iu philosophy from Diogenes yl,e, 
not ajtpcar that the conquest of the country was consum- Stoic, and hence the joke recorded by Cicero (Acatl. (jutest. 
matorDuntll in7, in which year Nizam ul Mulk obtained iv. 30): he sometimes said, * If I have argued’ correctly,.I 
!h*ttftt}hdent possession of the sogth of India, and the de- am satisfied; if badly, Diogenes shall givo, bach hi*, items.’ 
■h*«<lenee of the Carnatic upon the throne of Delhi ceased. lie afterwards attended tin; lectures of Egosinus, taoftef of 
In X 743 Unwcr-ud-DeCn rcoeived from Nizam ul Mulk tho the academy, and succeeded him in tlio chair. In this 
appointment of nabob of tho Carnatic and of its capital, situation he attained great eminence, and so high Vtijiwp-tJje 
'A’WSot. Ott the death of tlic nabob in 1749, the succession estimation in which he was held that iCio. lU'T>rat,i$ : f ,%}; 
■wtw disputed by Chunda Saheb and Mohammed Ali, more Aul. Coll. sju. 14; ho was selected with two others, Diogepcs 
Tortraonly called Walln-jah. The French took the part of the Stoic, and Oitolaus tho Peripatetic. to go on an oui- 
theforMer, while tho latter was supported by tho English, bossy from Athens to Rome (u.c. lo t). Cicero (Do Fm. 
'and through their exertions was established as nabob of tho iii. 12) praises him lor bis great eloquence, which Auius 
'Carnatic, his right to which office was recognis'd by the Gellius (vii. 14) describes as vehement and rapid, differing 
Frnftch in the Treaty of Paris, 1763, and the Treaty of'Vor- in this respect from the. correct and elegant style of Dio- 
sailtoS, 1783. W-alla-jah, who aspired to the smihafidarry of genes and the quiet and chaste stylo of Criiolaus. Cicero 


'tho IVccsrsi, would gladly have east off his dependence upon 
the 'Enjjlish, hut wap retained by them as a subsidiary ally 
trtiftl lns death, which ooeurred in 1795, when he was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ooiudut-ul-Omra. Previously to tins 
event, in 1790, the nabob having failod to make payment to 
the East India Company of the amount of his subsidy, which 
lifid beerrflxed at nine lacs of pagodas per annum (360,0007 ), 
f,wtt Cornwallis assumed the management, of the revenues, 
avid erifployed the Company’s servants for their collection. 
This course was abandoned in 1792, when the nabob came 
anew under engagements for payment of the same amount 
of sttbsidf, certain districts being rendered liable to bo en¬ 


tered upon incase of failure in payment, and in the event 
of war with Mysore, the whole territory was to be assumed 
by the Company, a suitable sum being reserved for tho 
maintenance of the nabob. 

,1 n Ip) 1 the civil and military government of the Carnatic 
was fiatis furred to tho East India Company by the nabob 
Useem-ud-Dowlab, upon tho Company engaging to pay him 


(De Oral, ii. 38) says that he never defended a point wbioh. 
ho did not prove, or opposed an argument which he did not 
overthrow. Even other philosophers and orators, ifc’tesaid, 
constantly resorted to his school. (Diog. I^rt. JLif&af 
Corn.) Carnoades not unfrequently sacrificed pefSSnal 
comfort and cleanliness to ardour in his favourite purstiitijr 
he sometimes forgot to take his meals, and often srudim 
tlio time necessary.for combing his hair, Sic. Befofeftoi*- 
puling, us ho frequently did. with Chrysippus tlio Stole, ho 
was accustomed to brace the powers of his mind by tlio 
exhibition of hellebore, (Valor. Max. viii. 7.) Hodiedjtt 
the ago of ninety, according to Cicero (Acad. Quasi. iv. 6) 
and Valerius Maximus (viii, 7). 

Tho doctrines of Carneades appear; to have differed little 
from those of Arcesilaiis and the other philosophers of the 
Middle Academy. Tho difference consisted utore (ssrhsps 
in the mode of statement than in tlio tenets themselves. 
Clitomachus, who succeeded Carneades, ownod that he was 
never uldu to ascertain what the precise doctrines of his pre- 


iitimhtjly one-filth of the net revenue of the country, and docessor wore, Carneades maintained that as the tenses 
providing fur tho principal officers of hi* government. [Att- and understanding frequently deceive us, nothing which wo 

learn by means of them can bo certain; that thcs highest 
point we ean attain is great probability, and that of probft- 
bilify there are several degrees. He considered that off tho 
knowledge which tho human mind was capable of gaining 
ought not. to bo called knowledge but opinion, as there was 
no sure test of truth. Arcesiinfi* appears.to have-main¬ 
tained the same tenets, but to have asserted them m. a. 
broader and more offensive manner. Ho was chiefly em¬ 
ployed in destroying tho systems of others by moans of his 
doctrine of uncertainly, and ho almost entirely disi'egvMod 
tho application of his principles in the form of ethics; while 
Carneades, on the other hand, devoted himse'f partly to 
their practical use in tlic affairs of lifts. The c,(instructive 

and 

itml 
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In every part of tho province there were formerly mime- 
roii) Ihttressos. Wherever a position was naturally favour¬ 
able fop defcuoe, works were erected. Major Heimell,speaking 
of 'Alii? part of India, says, ‘ Tho almost incredible number 
of.forti and fortresses of various kinds in the Carnatic occa¬ 
sion a greater number of interesting positions within tbo 
Sjytpe space, than in most other coon tries. Villages, and 
oyftu toyns, in open countries, are but of a day, compared 
Wi|)i.fortresses, especially when they derive any portion of 
Rtl*qitjgth from their situation, a very common case hew.' 
SiUefMihfi time when this was written, the province has en- 
jjffipofjl l<X0g continuance of tranquillity; tho foils have 



, .--- ---- ,---i of John 

Tffiiorical and Statistical Tracts on India ; Mill's History de Cartiegy, who was killed at the battle of Floddon, was 
tyfjRpiisih, India; Reports of Committees of House of Com- sometime chamberlain of Arbroath, and having attached 
i on tjke Affairs of India,) himself to the regent Arran, was, on4th,luly,li>47,ap- 

' CAItNATIOM, a kind of dianthus or pink, a variety of pointed a lord of session, but under proviso that, unlit an 
the Pitlptbus CaryophyUus of botanists, much esteemed by actual vacancy should occur, he should dtfriv no salary or 
llofists air the beautiful colours of its sweet scented double emolument from the place. Tho fislkthihg year he was 
Sow-pfs, It is usually grown in rich light loamy soil, in sent to England to treat for thfc ransom of the <«arl of 
—.1 -...i. --—- --— **--• •- chatrooHor of Scotland,'who had been taken pri- 


wliich aaftii enough is mixed to prevent water stagnating, Huntly, chancellor of 
aftd is urouaaated by either cuttings or layering. A great stmer at tho battlo of 

ALA __ ^nilliillll trill tlvA tWnal imfituitYiU/l Ilf initial. donMnSohn.,! n« h tMieuinl 


Pinkie. 


Was soon uflcrwnma 


t. . . f-, ._ 3 ___ _ ..... n _ .. j 

* and broadest near the end of tho petals. From th« qMeii dowhgor, which was effected. In 15 ) 1 wo find., 
am teohnioally distinguished into FUtkes, him ol^Wto tlA tre*«umt' of Scotland, and mieof the ftirtt- 
«',a, effiour, disposed in strips upon a white Miisstoners 'named fib co«$udc a peaoo^rith England; arid 
-hioh have stripes of two colours ; and hs 1534 and I3S6 he was again employed in a lika rapa- 
.i»», which have petals notched: tft the city, Arthe hrenkttig uot of the Reibrgrarimt ho at fljmt 
instead of striped upon * ground that is tool 5 wgrt vtith the'queen regent, and witsei^lp^cd by Jiep 
. fit 

of tlwse beautiful pbmtwde-j to 

n,. 377. 
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the courts of Kngland and France to explain their inten- 
tior*s, He dind on the 5 th July, 1308 ; and in the;.queen’s 
l0tt(Sr{'«f»irthia*»nj?'his successor nn^the bench, he is do- 
gorthfuas a person ‘ well inolided'to justice, and expert in 
matters concerning the unmmon vveiil of this realm,’, He 
was in all likelihood the author of tlie work on Scots law, 
which i* cited in Balfour's ‘ Praolioks' by the quaint title 6f 
LH. Carting., or Cijrm-gie's bo>'h. 

CARNF.LT AN, fAr: ATii.'j 

CARNIOLA (K RAIN), n former duchy of Austria, now 
founts three ot the live circles into which the government of 
Lath acm is divided: the other two circles, Klagenfurt and 
Villaeli, eorre-pond respectively to Lower and Upper Ca- 
riiithia. 

CARNIVAL, or CAHNKYAL, from the Italian Car- 
neva/e, or Farewell to Flesh. It is properly a season of 
feasting, dancing, masquerading, and buffoonery, which be¬ 
gins on thO Feast of tlio Kpiphany, or Twelfth Day, mid 
ends on Axh-Wednesday, when it is succeeded bv the auste¬ 
rities of Lent. Some of the license of the Saturnalia of the 
untient Romans is still detected in these long revels, which 
are now confined to Oulhohe countries, and seem to be 
rapidly declining even m them. Milan, Rome, mid Naples 
were celebrated for their carnivals, but, they were carried to 
their highest, porloetion at Venice, 

The iile.ts.tnl }•! iff* <*f til (Wli> ilv, 

Thf ret el ol llu> tMfih, Hie niat*«[Ui‘ i f Italy. 


t«s. *o ax to suspend the animal in the air-, and, in those 
genera which have*tbe bona* of the hand* gufflcientlvd*- 
vcioped to spread at sdfficictrt extent' of tfita iBombraamtB 
skin, there' is a powat of executing all the evolution* requited 
for {light. Strong clavicles and largo shoulder-blades Were 
required for this feat, and wo accordingly find great strength 
and solidity thrown into those parts; but as the rotatory 
motion of the fore-arm would have been worse than useless, 
inasmuch a* it would have weakened the force of the im¬ 
pulse of the membranous wing, and would have consequently 
lessened the power of flvmg, wo find it almost entirely ab¬ 
sent. Four great canine teeth aro found in ail tho genera 
of this large family; but the number of their incisor# 
varies. Some idea will bo formed of the arrangement of 
the teeth in the cheiroptera from tho following cut:— 
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* f Skull of Ttorojms Keraudrenius.] 

In the cheiroptera, as we have seen, the teats are pecto¬ 
ral, but in all the rest of the families they aro ventral. The 
next family in Cuvier’s arrangement is 


In WiorWn Rome the masquerading in the street-mid 
all the out-wlhloitj* amusements at# limited to eight davs 
during which people pelt each oilier Willi sng ir-plums, and 
are treated with liors-e-ruccs, in which horse-, run without 
any riderji on their backs. After the races of the eighth 
day, masquers go about, with tapers in their hands, every 
otic tmng to light lus own at his neighbour s candle, and 
then blowout his Haute, Tins is the lii-t of their frolics, 
and about as rational as any part of a Roman carnival. 

CARNIVORA (Zoolngt), a teini gcnerallv applicable to 
any creatures that feed on llcsh or animal substances, hut 
more frequently applied to that order of manuuiferyus qua¬ 
drupeds which prey upon other animals. 

Tho forms oi tins order arc varied, and the number of 
species ronsidciahle. Furnished, like man and the quadru- 
miiu-a, with three sorts of teeth, and nails or claws on the 
feet, they entirely differ from those two ciders in never hav¬ 
ing th« thumbs of the iintoiior extremity capable of being 
opposed to tho other fingers. The greater or less develop¬ 
ment of their molar teeth, as cutting or lacerating instru¬ 
ments, seems to determine the kind of animal food fitted for 
their support. Those carnivora wliuh have tlieir molais 
totally oi'partially lubereultited partake of a diet, in wlnrii 
vegetables lorm a greater Or less proportion, and those winch 
have them serrated as it were Willi points live principally on 
insects. There are other iimdtlicalions of these nioim.s, fit¬ 
ting them for ci u-hnig bones or di\ tiling animal mirvl;, ac 
cording iii the exigency of the animal; hut in all, a- a 
general rule, the ■. iidilatimi of the j.uv does re t jiernnt of 
horizontal movi uetit. the power being simply that of opening 
and shutting tu. wauls ami do.viiwnrds, liken )ia;r of shears. 

Gnnnruf •'/ gunisnt ,«i.—The prevailing feature of the 
skull is it rent development of llie zygomatic inch, af- 
fiiulnvp i tor the action of the powerlul muscles that, 

work tl .rimciiuut j.ivv tin orbit is not sepaiatod from the 
temporal fossa. The articulation of the bones of the fore¬ 
arm >n most of the carnivora is so constructed as to allow of 
free million, though in a degree inferior to that bestowed on 
the qiiiuli uuiana. The bruin (cerebrum) is considerable in 
bulk, well marked, but without a. third lobe, and does not 
cover tic- cerebellum ; of all the senses, that, of smelling 
seems to he in the highest perfection, the pituitary mem¬ 
brane being e-.icndod over a maitilob 1 labyrinth of bony 
plates. The interline- are comparatively short, the nature 
of their fund requiting less clubnnition than that necessary 
fof the extraction of nourishment from vegetables. 

Olivier gives the name of f\u /Oi-vwm- ((lush-eaters) to the 
culler, and divides it into the following families:— 

v J Cnrr.o'PTtut 

These, as ho observes, have still sumo affinities with the 
quadrutpSpa, as is manifested by the pendulous genital 
organ of . til* male, and the position of tho teat# ufrflio 
female on the brqttst ..Their distinguishing character con¬ 
sists of a fold of the skin, which, rising at the were of tho 
nwk, is extended between the furo-fcet and the fingers or 


2, Insectivora, 

The lateral membranes with which the cheiroptera are fur¬ 
nished are no longer to he found in (lie inseetivora, which still 
have clavicles . amlthi ir molars, like those of tho first family, 
are serrated with conical points. In their dental system the 
position and relative proportion of their mei-ms and canine 
teeth vary. Some have long incisors in trout, followed by 
other incisors and canines lower than the molars, a scale of 
dentition to lie found •among some of the quadromana (genus 
Tarsi u. r), and approaching in a degree the dental system of 
the Roden lia. Others have large awl widely-separated 
canines, between which are small incisor--, the most ordinary 
disposition of the teeth m the. ijitadruinana and ramtussierx. 
The feet are. short, anil their motions comparatively feeble : 
the male organ is furnished with a sheath, and the teats tire 
ventral. There is no omcal appendage, and the entire sole 
of the foot is applied to tlm ground in walking. Their 
halms, resembling m a degree those of the cheiroptera, aro 
freqm ntly nocturnal and subterranean. Insects form their 
principal nourishment, and many of them, especially in cold 
countues, pass the winter ill a dormant state. 
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[Skull of ftnnfu eus Kiir-ipmus, common Hedgehog,] V 

Hitherto we have seen the carnivorous organization in a 
< ompiiralivcly mitigated state, hut we now approach Cuvier's 
thud funnily, the (luriuruu, properly so called, which have 
every part of their frame, m the cats especially, formed for 
the destruction of other annuals. In two of the tribes, hut 
more parlieulmly in one. viz. the Plantigrades, tho oarnjvo- 
runs form is ind-ed somewhat modified : but among these 
three tribes we find the greatest harmony of parts, fitted for 
keeping down the numbers of the gramvorous and phytopha¬ 
gous animals, to he any where obsen ed among tho mammalia. 

3. Carnivora. 

In this family we have the lluist for blood at it.# highest 
degree of development, and with it the power and tha instru¬ 
ments tor gratifying the appetite. Four largo, long, and. 
distant canines. Separated by tho intervention of six incisors 
in each jaiv (the root of the second of tho lower incisors 
being a little deeper planted than the others)—molar*, either 
formed entirely with cutting edges, or constructed partly with 
blunt tubercles;—those, with the .powerful mechanism of 
the jaw iti which they are sat, present a most formidable ap¬ 
paratus for finishing the bloody task which the rest of the 
frame of tho carnivora is so nicely adapted for eorrmieficbig 
and continuing. Tho more completely trenchant these 
molars are, tho more completely carnivorous are the habit* 
of the animal, and the difterctig gradations may be in gene¬ 
ral safely traced by ohserong'tho proportional extent of 
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comticjofod with reference to* its tubercular or 
OfGc^t.ahape. -Tho bears, which, taken as a whole, may 
bi spin to be capable of supporting thegisolves entirely on 
vegetables, have nearly uli their molar teeth UiberciUatcd. 
t8a*a.] 

Tho anterior Riolars have the most cutting edges, and 
then comes a molar larger than the rout, with a tuboroulated 
heel or prpoess more Or less developed, and behind it one or 
tw,o small tenth almost entirely Hat. With theso small 
teeth the dogs, as Baron Cuvier has observed, masticate tho 
grass which they occasionally swallow for medicinal pur¬ 
poses s and the same author agrees with M. Frederio Cu¬ 
vier is,naming the great molar above and its antagonist 
below carnussirres or flesh-rulters, tho anterior pointed 
molars false molars, and the posterior blunt molars tuber- 
culeuses or tuberculak’d molars. 

By observing those differences of dental form, tho genera 
of carnivora are most surely established, and it may be laid 
down as a general rule that those carnivorous animals which 
have tho shortest jaw and the least development of the/n/ie 
molars aro those in which the sanguinary propensity mid 
the destructive power co-exist in the highest degree. 

Many of the genera apply tho whole sole of the foot (par¬ 
ticularly of the iiitnk*r one) to the ground in \yulking, and 
Ibis solo is generally destitute of hair ; those are called 
Phnligiadc. 

Others again walk on the tips of the toes as it were, and 
these, the iMgihgfutle carnivora, are endowed with great 
.swiftness o( foot. The clavicle in both is merely a bony 
rudiment suspended in tiie ile-h. 

Cuvier divides his Carm/ysin x into the four following 
tribes: — 

J‘. Ptanliirradci. 

These possess a great facility, lYom tho structure of the 
solo, of rearing them selves up on the hind feet. Cuvier 
observes, that they participate in the comparative slow 
motion mid nocturnal life of the lusee.liror.i, and that they 
lire, Him thorn, deprived of a raomn. Tlic greater part of 
lliyse whose geographical distribution is confined to cold 
countries pass the winter in a dormant slate. They have 
all live toes on each foot., [Hkah.J The following eut will 
serve a* an example of the dental form and arrangement. 
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t^kull «f Males* t ul”wrl« t common IluUger.} 

2 . DigiHgrade#. 

This tribo is separated by Cuvier into two subdivisions. 

Subdivision a. 

The animals composing this subdivision have been called 
vermiform, from the comparatively great length mul llex- 
ibility of their bodies and the shortness of their legs. Eveiy 
on® who has watched the serpentine movements of a feiret 
must have been struck with the great facility of motion 
given by this form, and its particular adaptation for passing 
through small openings and narrow burrows and turning 
therein, take the former families they have no cn*eiim, 
hut, unlike them, they are not lethargic in winter. Though 
small, they are of indomitable courage and ferocity, and lite¬ 
rally most blood-thirsty ; fur the greater part of them live 
principally upon that fluid. The subjoined eut will give an 
example of the general form of the skull and teeth. 

V; 



, ' ^ ' fcfikull cjf t'utuiius Zorillfft,] M 

. v V *„, Mi Subdivision b. 

tubereulaied wolara,. behind the 
uplfej 'gMjat H^h-culOM', winch has itself a sufficiently 
largyheol hr ..process, .Many mf those ltve upon carrion, 
and nil have » smijdl.oweuot. [Hogi] 

We. refer tpttfo next cut for aguncral idea of the dental 
systems , , „ , , 



[Skull ol 1 Cun), Vuijins, comitiou fun.] 

3 . Cals (Felix). 

In this tribo we have the destructive power most highly 
developed. The short round muzzle, the abbreviated* 
and powerful yaw, and the retractile claws sheathed by 
moans of elastic ligimients when the animal is in a state of 
rejxise, so that they are kept sharp and ready for action, 
form with the iW of the organization a destructive type Of 
tho highest order. 1 All the cuts liuu* i vo falisu molars 
above and two below ; their upper Ilc.-di-cuttOr lias three 
lobes and n blunt beel or process wnhm ; while tho lower 
one has two pointed ami cutting lobes, hut without any heel 
or process; and they have hut cue small tuherenlated molar 
above without any corresponding tooth lielow. Tim species 
arc niwietous, and vary greatly in sue and colour. [Km.ik.] 
Subjoined is a out of tho skull and jaw of a royal tiger. 



4. Amphibia, or Amphibious Cunumra. 

Those who have seen a seal on the land w ill have noticed 
tho comparative helplessness of the animal: for the short 
limbs enveloped in the skin only serve them by assisting 
their awkward sliuiiliugs when in that situation, —But as 
they nevereoino on tho land excepung for the purposes of 
repose, basking in the sun, or suckling their young, their 
organization is adapted to that element m which the great 
portion of their tile is spent. The moment the sea) enters 
the water ho is completely at his east*. Then the oar-like 
membranous hands and feet, or flippeis, as some of our 
northern navigators not unaptly term them, the elongated 
body and liioveaMo spine witii us powerful muscular ma¬ 
chinery, the* narrow pelvis anil the. close waterproof fur, 
afford, when taken together, a model for swimming. Tho 
annexed cut of the skvill or' rt r.onimtm seal will lUvutrafo 
the general form and arrangement of tho teeth. [ 3 km,-] 



(Skuil ol'Crtlofojjliniu'i vilulmun,] 

Fossu. Cau.vivora. 


Remains of theninmmiforous carnivora are found abun¬ 
dantly in the ossiferous caverns and osseous breccia. Those 
of a lion, n tiger, bears, n glutton, a weasel, it Wolf, a fox. a 
dog, and hymn as, have boon satisfactorily-identified: but the 
bears, especially the grunt cavern hear (Urtus S'pelcrus) 
[Bit ax], and the byuenas, seem to have been predominant in 
many of the localities. 

CARNOT, JLAJCARR NICHOLAS MARGUKR1T*. 
was boru of respectable ancestry at Noltiy, in Burgundy, 
May 13, 1753. He entered the army in the corps of en¬ 
gineers in 1771* and at the time tho revolution began, was 
known as ft ,res]ie«tal»io and well-informed ollieyr, who had.'' 
gained the prize ol the Academy of Dijon fur an Hogs of* 
Vauban, and had refused" large offers to enter the service of 
Frederick of Prussia. In J 731, lie was elected to represent 
the Pits da Calais in the legislative assembly, arid became a. 
memberClUbe military committee. Ho was one of those who 
voted the ouxth of the ex-king, la 1793 he became a mem¬ 
ber of thg-cotmmttee of public safety. Hi* name dims not 
directly appear as an advocate of* or. agent, in, any of the, 
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excesses of the violent rapnbfieans ;;but as a wan w)h> sk»4,: 
high,!!! plane tniting thaso times of'ftry, he must remain 
under mew or toss of suspicion until tho history pf the, rev#:, 
lirtion bilfctmdt'rgofK! tut analysis, which cannot .perhaps lip 
fairly’ madl’ so long as the two great parties into which it di- 
vidbd Europe continue to exist m opposition, His attention, 
wtoflntittly directed, to far or his acts are evidence,to tho 
ttfiaiiittf his profession; he was in truth the war-min isteptof 
the ootmnittee. Tlio most glorious period (in a military 
spivie) of the republic was that in which ho, directed tho 
raising of all the matiriH of tlionriny, and it was afterwards 
said ol him that lie had * orgartiw la victoiro,' In 1793 ho 
joinoil the army of the north with other deputies; the in¬ 
efficiency of another general culled him into action, and ho 
was mainly instrumental in gaining tho victory of Watig- 
wttHt. In 1795 he was elected for seventeen different places, 
hut was shortly afterwards proscribed, and sought refuge in 
Germany. He was recalled by tlio first consul, and was 
made mmijjjer- of wav. This post he lost when, he voted 
against the consulate for life, and at the same tune all the 
other militury situations which he held. But alter the Rus¬ 
sian campaign, when Franco was on the eve of invasion, be 
offered his services to Napoleon, and received the. command 
of Antwerp, which ho held out until the abdication of 1 hit. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, ho wished to relWh 
to Antwerp, hut the emperor is said to have told him that 
a machine tgou'd mkwer the purpose there; he war again 
appointed minuter of war. After tlio restoration, lie retired 
first to Warsaw, and then to Magdeburg where no died, 
August 2, JS23. Ho was twice a member of the Institute, 
and twit# expelled, tho first time by the directory, and after¬ 
wards on the restoration of 1814. 

He published, in 17H0, an ' Kssai stir les Machines en 
general,' and ill 1BUS his work ‘ Pe la Defense des Places 
Fortes.’ The latter is a remonstrance to the officers of the 
army upon the disposition which existed to consider a place 
untenable sifter the enemy had gamed t'no glacis. He en¬ 
deavours to show that tho tuo-t serious part of an officer's 
duty only begins when tlio body of the place is attacked, 
and hrings a large number of illustration* from antient and 
modern warfare. He also explains tin* system of defence 
whit'h goes by liis name, namely, that of covering the guns 
from the enemy, and using them for vertical filing only, 
until the attack upon the body of the place begins. 

The mathematical works of Carnot are remarkable for 
tiie elegance of his gooimitry and the cleffrnass of his mode 
of expression. ’-In his ‘ Reflexions »ur la Metaphysique du 
Calcul Infinitesimal,’ lie enters upon the consideration of the 
system of Leibnitz; and the main point of his theory is, 
that there is a dompensaltoli between the infinitesimals of 
inferior orders which'are rejected on both sides of an equa¬ 
tion. In liis ‘ Geometric de Position,’ Paris, 1803, his object 
is to explain the meaning of Iho negative sign in geometry, 
but at the same time he gives a large number of new and 
very general th .<ems. Here lie is tho inventor of that 
class of general theorems whie.li have since, been pushed In 
a great extern hy MM. Poneelet, Dandelin, Quetelet.Cbasles, 
Sic. There is also his memoir upon tho relation of five 
points t.'ire-i in spare, followed by his theory of transversal 
Paris, i -.ic, The essay on machines in genoral was enlarged 
' and lie. 1 , relished in 1803, under the title* Principe* finuln- 
mcnhiux d'Equilibre et du Mouvemont.’ He published also 
some political tracts, and in particular, a justification uf his 
public conduct in 1815. 

Wo know of no references for the life and works of Car¬ 
not, Wc have taken dates from the * Biographic de» Con- 
ternporaini.' We take this opportunity of saying, that 
the sooncr the French lmtdule publishes the elogti of tho 
members who iverg not permitted to remain on itolist by tile 
restored and now re-expelled dynasty, the better for its 
op'll reputation. 

CAROB TREE. [Chratonia.I 

CAROOOLLA. [LutA-cm v.] 

CAR'OL' (Carruit, Ital.), a song of jov. Boccaccio Reeros 
tohavo eofistdered the term as synonymouswith balfata, 
whiel), according to iho dictionary Delia Crtara, signified 
a soiig sung during a tknee. It does not, however, appear 
so clear to us as it did to Dr. Burney, that Chaucer liked 
the. Word iff the sctise in which thw Italian novelist enintayed 
it. In England the term is now exclusively aj^ied to u 
religious song or ballad, in celebration of Christmas, atii) 
sung driving tlio festive season fit many parhi (if :tbe<Y<nm- 
try, though now seldom heard in the metropolis 
' ' ' ' ' '$ 
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Aroprmn dijuoh, libs ;6n the Ac,. 

mV* .36*S®'«nd 1 b** , fo»’78*S„ ... 

lung., Jts' eitceme length’, from near : ‘th^ , ’iqttwf'of fr ttie' 
Tencsscc river tojCape Hatterds is l 42t)'ibiiei,’ ;i M i fts 1 aye*' 
race brcadlli may be about l$ftV Ff» Pffhfefb' 

miles, or pearly equal lo'Watw.IHkWi^'wWi'Wil 
is boundedby the ocean (30ft miles), 1 tty South ’Ciftditto 
(308 miles),by Georgia (70 miles), liy Teueisseo(2##Wife), 
and by Virginia (330 niiles). " * -v uric f 

The western portion of this state, which is somewhat 
more than one-fourth of its surface) lies iff'the Apfiffiaeblaft 
mountains, and is traversed by’ levffraVof its pdgds. : To-ttto 
E. of them extends the higher ten-ace,'or the hilly Country', 
which occupies a little more than pne-ftuirtb of its Surface. 
Between this region and the coast spreads the tower teM-Pce, 
or the level country, which comprehends nearly dffe-ftulCftf 
the state. The boundary line between the two terraces 
begins on the N. at the Mundford Falls of the river Rouff- 
oke above Halifax, and extends B.8 AY. to Bmiflifield oh 
tiie Neuse, and to Averysborougli on Capo Feat-Rim, add 
terminates on the river Fedco between Rockinghalff end 
Sncadsborough. ’ . ■. 

The coast runs from the borders of South Carolina Ip a 
general E.N.E. direction to Capo Hatterns, and hence nearly 
due N. to tho borders of Virginia. It exhibits «■ very 
peculiar character. Besides Capo HaUeras, it” ink two 
other projecting points, Cape Lookout and Capo ” Fear, 
which latter is on an island, ufcmit eight miles in length, and 
from one to three in width, called Smith’s Island. By these 
three capes two open hays are formed, Onslow Bay «nd 
Raleigh Bay. Near Capo Lear is a deep inlet, (firmed by 
tlio mouth of the Cape Fear River; nut aloffg the Whole 
shore of Onslow Bay, an extent of 120 mjlesf the flat cbtSst 
is lined by low sandy islands, extending parallel ; to tiie 
shore at a distance of about a mile, (ho islands tlioiffstdves 
being from half to one mile wide. ' This, series of islands 
is traversed by several inlets, which are not practicable; ex¬ 
cept New Inlet and Boguc Inlet, and ihcee only for stoall 
vessels. Near Cape Lookout, find between it and Cape 
HaUcras, the same character of coast continued; except that 
tiie islands arc not so frequently broken by inlets, but chii 
tuiue in one place forty or fifty miles and Upwards. : T(ie 
islands are also broader, measuring from one to two-mites 
in width, Rut though along this coast the sandy islands 
extend in straight lints, the shores of the mainland behind 
thorn are broken by numerous arms of the sea, which pene¬ 
trate to a considerable distance inland. There are also two 
extensive sounds, Pamlico and Albemarle Souffd. Pam¬ 
lico Sound extends from S.W. by W. to N.E.hy E. seventy 
miles, with a mean breadth of fifteen, and tcrminafcsiiiland 
in the wide bays of the Neuse and Pamlico' 1 riverjs. Tfis 
connected on the N.E. with Albemarle Souffd, and opens 
into Raleigh Bay by Oeracock Inlet, which iBafhe.iftfin- 
sidered as the mouth of the sound, and has foarleOff^et 
water at mean tide. Albemarle Soiind runSdffdW. into 
the mainland, about sixty miles hy ten miles in whlt!i; hut 
it sends off lateral brandies, especially to ftio N., w!ncb run 
from twelve to fifteen miles inland. Albemarle Bolmd bas 
no practicable connexion with the ocean. iThff’pieetlllM 
character of the coast of North Carolina deprives It of good 
harbuuta, though there are several largo riveifff' Csiftft Fear, 
with eighteen feet water, Lx the deepest inlt't’lhiit tW stole 
possesses. Owing to this circumstance the ttiuje of tSefffral 
North Carolina, which is the most fertile poRiffn'iiF the 
state, has been turned into Virginia anil into South Ckittlifta. 

Tiiolow country) stretching from 100 to140 iffilekin¬ 
land from the coast, exhibits two diferkpt ffspwctfj ' : }At|ftig 
the shores it is partly covered wdth uxtensitm, ktiwptfthe 
kirgeul of which are near Albemarlff ^ridf l’arfi'Uftd'’®®!*. 
Between them is the Alligator .Sfatop, 1 'fifty 
•nilos in length, and nearly .^KftV )i> ^rei 1 * " 

Albemarle Bound is .the Disffiil, EwL.^'j’ 
into Virginia. .The. swamps S.'fff, thej^Neuim 
less extent; though «flfMWiM 
twenty miles in diametpr. .Tiie princ'-'* 1 ^ " n - 
K hoi ter and Creep swamps. | ,Thry „ 
of the tides, and. partly also of land-1 
iximp&rssl to the fiunderburias' m, thft't 
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jirtfcj uni sugar-maple. The wild vino is found 
io country, end in name pacts-the vine lias been 


'Tff 'insiinn^nd tract of ,s^|dy' laiitl, Which'}* stieetriIfufty ; tralriYated$ , All lire domesticatd&tls of Eumpu > 

iWOlUydey^,; litttj in^opjo^plttcee.^r' ’ aro jillls gOtiteet are bred, S«d sWino are roamd in greet nunibe*|.',; Wady 
aiww.,tl^;fdja 5 iqpt.«)uRtry., ,‘Thf soil is sterile,' end the animals Were formerly very numerous, especially 
»Hffoee oyergKijny, jji|^ pine' forests. ;AJdng the water- 1 Set. j hut exodftt wolves and .wild eats, few of them now 
«fttnfe*!$bpVeil a jh^tejy.^ttd't^,pWosare replaced by oak, main. In the upper country the wiki turkey is atpji com. 
hiwkaifjiynppkstbepciv^, XSs liaytpf the cpuntryisoniy man, and' sometimes weighs from- twenty-five to thirty 
■ ft tjuUfS^hf^di-ti^rv,tas»'. pounds, f?nako# ocetir everywhere; but the alligator ib« 

The upper terrace, or billy country, lying between tbopine- habits only tiro swamps and" lower parts of, tho rivers; it 
fopda- jklid th». fuquotuina, is, ntameari, several hundred sometimes attains a large sire, and attacks Don. Tho 
feet.SafoYO ,the sea,,grid presents an agmcablfe succession of Roanoke abounds with rock-fish, someof which weigh from 1 
tttodgwte hills wjttv gentle ,ascents, and pf wide and exten- sixty to seventy pounds. . 

five valleys. The soil of tho valleys is, good, consisting of a Tlie mineral wealth of this state has lately risen to hn- 
hl«*k and fertile, tnoula, and yields rich crons of grain. pqrtance. It contains the richest portion of tho gold dis- 
. That Mrijpn of North Carolina, which is within the trier, which extends at the foot of the eastern declivity of 
Appalachian mountains, is au agreeable, alternation of hills the Appalachian'Mountains between 42“ and 38° N. 1st., 
and valley*,, The mountains form two ridges, of which the the metal ha* only begun to ho worked m tho course of tho 
Wv.ijt, called the Iron. •Mountains (anil part of it also tho present century, but a considerable produe* .has been al- 
$tone,,and another ,part tho Smoky Mountains,) and tho K. ready obtained. In 1804 native gold was tor. the first time 
the Blue-Ridge. Both are,united at several places by short brought to the mint of tho United Slates, and from that 
inforniodiate ridges. The Ararat or Pilot Mountain is east year to 1823, inclusive, tho average annual amount received 
of the Blue Ridge, and about 1G miles N. of Salem ; it is a at the mint did not exceed 2300 dollars. In 1824 il rose to 
solitary pyramidal lull, 1530 feet high, from the summit of 5000 dollars, and in 1830 to 516,000 dollars; in 1843 it had 
which pises an .almost perpendicular colump to tho height further increased to 808,000 dollars. Of this quantity 
of, about 209 feat. Thu river* which rise between the morn than urm-hn*'' 
two ridge* run IV. to the Tcuessoe river. The highest 
summits of the mountains exceed 3000 feet, and it is 
thought that the elevation of the whole country compre- 
hiljldoi between them is 1000 feet above the sea. The soil 
is i>) general fertile in grain. 

A!! the rivers have rapids where they pass from the hilly 
country to tlio few region. Their course above tho rapid* 
is rather avy.iit; hut below them no other current is observed 
than- that produced by the tide, which ascend* to the rapid?. 

They ofiyr ,therefore an easy navigation up to the frilly 
country ; hut sand-bars invariably occur at their mouth, on 
.which there rides* water than m the lower part of their 
course*, though they are generally shallow, if we take into 
the account their length and volume of water. 

, The. Roanoke is formed by two branches, the Dan and 
jh'tntlVlton, which rife and unite in Virginia. After their 
union the river run* S.E. by B., and forms, six miles above j 
, ,Halifax, the Mundford Fall*, Lower down ils course is 
excessively circuitous; it fall* into Albemarle Sound. It* 
coupiet ri 15,0 miles; hut each of its upper branches runs 
morn .than lot) before their junction. It is navigable nearly 
thirty mile* fruta it* mouth for vessels of considerable size, 
and Wts' from twenty to forty tons can ascend to the falls, 

whfeh arq aeyenfy ipife* from its month. The Neuso rises in .... 

, Btft centrq.cif tho upper terrace, and runs about 200 miles, mg to tho latest statements, is 737,087, of whom 245,t)0U 
flysf S.E„, and thew «,E, by E. Below Novvbern it gradually are slaves, and 19,543 fix* persons of colour. 

. apycyils into. & semicircular hay, which opens into the wider Raleigh, on the Neuse, the capita! of the stale, is regu- 
eXpaave of Pamlico Sound: it is navigable for boats in the larly built, but contains only 20<>0 inhabitants. The.largest 
,. greater,part of it* course. Between the Roanoke and the place is Newborn near the mouth of the Neuse, which cou- 
Jjeqye is tlje Tar, whfeli also enters Pamlico Sound. Cape tains 4000 inhabitants, among whom are many .Swiss 
Fear River risas on the jE. border of the mountain region, families, who have named the town alter the town of Born 
and. flows,by a general course S.E. for 250 miles, till it in Switzerland. Fayetteville, on tho Cape Fear River, 
enter*, the Atlantic about ten miles N. of (Jape Fear. It is carries on a considerable commerce, and has 4000 inhabit, 
navigable for vessels drawing ten or eleven feet to Wilming- ants. Wilmington, not for from the mouth,of Cape Fear 
. but) 34 miles ,from tho sea; and sloops may ascend to River, is also a thriving place, with 3000 inhabitants,'''' 
FWelfeyille,,dthich i* 95 miles higher up. ' 1 The exports consist of live cattle, lav, pitch, and tarpon- 

,Tife ehwrafe varies in the three natural divisions of the tine, lumber, Indian coin, cotton, tobacco, pork, lavd.tnt- 
Xtate. ,Tlt .the.tyouptaii) region the frost sometimes lasts low, bees-wax, hi; rile.wax, ginseng, and medicinal roots 
< 'tbp^.orjijur.l^ioiitB* ;but Is not much felt in tho hilly and plants: most of these aro sent to South Carolina and 
, cogptry. and fitill less in tho low plain. The summers are Virginia to ho exported thence. A small portion is exported 
.lip^aiyd iultiy id the' plain; ahi) tho exhalations from the from Wilmington, 

.swamps, render it unhealthy from June to October. In The instruct ion ef the poorer classes is less attended (« 
jthgJhilly regjou the htaf is modiirntod by cool breezes. The than ‘in many other states of the Union., Though there is 
ohafegM qf,tpmpc'rtUure are sudden and frequent, a cold a literary fund, it is still inconsiderable, and has not yet *» 
Wibejng ousti BUCyegdcd by jtkri intensely hot dav. Tho far increased that, according to the laws enacted by the 


more than ono-half, or 858,000 dollars, were got in North 
Carolina. It is said that not more than one-fourth of 
tho produce i* brought to tho mint. If tjjiis he true, 
the mines of North Carolina yield an annual produce 
of nonfly three millions and a half of dollar*. Tho chief 
gold district is situated on both sales of' the river Yadkin 
or Pedro, in the counties of Davidson, Rowan, ^abarra*, 
Montgomery, and Mecklenburg, all of which belong to 
tho hilly portion of tho country or tho upper terrace. 
Iron is abundant in the hilly and mountainous dis¬ 
tricts. 

The native tribes hnvo disappeared, except a few families 
of (ho Tusearora tribe who live near tho western extremity 
of Albemarle Sound in Bertie county. They amounted, iu 
1820, to 310(1 individuals. The population is composed of 
whites and blacks: some of the blacks me hoe,hut the great 
majority are slaves who cultivate tlio said. In 1820 the po 
pulation amounted to 639,0011 individuals, among Whom 
were 14,f>0l) free negroes and 205,000 slaves, According 
to the censm- of 1820, it was found, that in the hilly 
district Is. in the plain J2, and iu the mountain!, ii 
small fraction shove 7 person* lived on each square mile. 
Tlio coloured rime is comparatively most numerous on the 
low plain, becomes less so wi tho hilly region, and least 
of all in the mountainous tract*. The population, accord* 



iey f jv'adtward',those crejis ate superseded by instruction. ( The instruction,of tho tipper classes is hgjte.r 
ferh.’Sjid Other specie* of grain, ns well as attended'*e,'bite i* .nevertheless still in a low condrtion. 
'Tfrithe Aountain tegiop, grain, iq- Tkarwdta university at Chapel Iliil, ‘48 miles of 

tlio' prlndiptil 1 objefct'df cultivation: Raleigh, i It was incorporated iu 1703, and first conferred 
ffey goriefally 1 succeed^ i« tlio detows-ia it is pretty well endowed, but the number 
..^f dnll baihVarbpfefltifoL' Thepiita of'pupjik wistnal) : and a military aoadumy at Mount 
WiixuTtbW^iM®; ;■ tAiry.f.-'-, iNS',.' i. -• •• ^...1 

thte'gifiii<Ag',‘««tsft-- 'AsiwttliBeiglishcolony.wiaaklitja thc.Ro^hqia, 15.87, 
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but it is not known what became of it. Tb# first settle¬ 
ment was made in KfoOby some whites from Virsinia. 
Afterother settlements the colony received a representative 
government in, 16(57, two year* after which tlio constitution 
called * |awho’s- Sehorae of Government' was tried but soon 
abandoned. [Cajh.oi.ina., South.] The present constitution 
w as adopted tn 1776. 

The fcjpslativa body consists of a Senate and of a House 
of Commons. One senator and two members of the House 
of Contittons are annually chosen by each of the <3 coun¬ 
ties j and one member of the House of CutntnonH hv each 
of the towns of Edcnton, Newborn. Wilmington, Salisbury, 
Hillsborough, and Halifax. All freemen it years of age, 
who have been inhabitants of the state Ibv 12 months pre¬ 
ceding tile election, vole for members of the Commons’ 
House; but a freehold of 60 acres of land is a necessary 
quahficiitfon to vote for a senator. The two bouses by joint 
vote annually elect tho governor, who with Iho council ol 
slate, which juuclected ill the same way, forms the executive. 
The judgesuftjgp supreme and superior courts are appointed 
by joint vospstthe two houses, and hold their office dining 
good behaviour. The stale sends two members to the se¬ 
nate iu congress and thirteen In the house of representa¬ 
tives. 

(Darby; Siilituan’s Journal; Mining Review; Wooil- 
hridye’s Annuls <J fid neat ion.) 

CAROLINA, SOUTH, one of the United States of North 
Ainerie.i, lies on the shores of the Atlantic, between .1;’ ’ and 
35 ’ I 0' N. hit. and "V 45' and 83' I ()' \V. lung. Us great -st 
length from its K. angle on the Atlantic (<> its oxtrcu .1 VV. 
at the juneiion of the Savannah and OhaUiga rivers is 275 
miles, and its mean width neatly 120 miles. Us area is 
about 32,000 square miles, or neatly 3000 square miles more 
than Scotland with iu islands. 

On the ly* d borders oil the Atlantic with a coast line of 
183 hides. Oil the S.W. it. n, separated hem Georgia by the 
Savannah river for 2 70 Indus, ami on the N. is North Caro¬ 
lina, running a boumbuy line of 300 miles. 

South Caiolnui, like Ninth Carolina, exhibits three d,f 
IVrefit regie ilk most western di.lncls are oitej *d with 
rut of mountains and lulls which belong to the Appa¬ 
lachian system. Hast of this mountain region exto the 
hilly country which is fultoucd by :v lew plain that spreads 
over the eastern disliiets of tho slate to the ocean, lint the 
proportion of the smface belonging to each ol these regions 
differs considerably from that of North Carolina. The low 
plain comprehends little mom than one fourth of the whole, 
and the remainder is almost, equally divided between the 
oilier two regions. The liue which separates the plain from 
tho hilly region passes from Sneailxborough m North Caro¬ 
lina to Camden on the Vatoree, anil tlienee to Columbia on 
the Congareo, or to the junction of the Saluda and If mad 
rivers, and terminates on the Savannah at Augusta. 

The northern portion of the coast of South Caiolinuto 
Wiuy.kW Point forms an unbroken line of low samU slum. 
South of that cape to ■ shores, though low, ate div. l.-d hr a 
great number ot hi, is, which are the mouths of nirger and 
smaller rivers, that generally divide into numerous bnmeln s 
before entoing tho Atlantic ocean, and by their numerous 
channels cut , i ■ shores into islands, the surface of which is 
very little t :< ...ted above high tides. The principal idatnls 
which line : v const are James'. John's,lCdistu, St. liiietm. 
Port Roy ..i, and Hilton. The line of coast, though generally 
uniform ns to course from point to point, is very nregulurly 
indented. The inlets dividing the islands as well as tlie 
rivets are comparatively very shallow, but the latter in every 
instance are deeper within than at their burs. In two points 
only can the coast be approached bv large vessels. One place 
is Charleston harbour, wL.c’n i» humid by the junction of 
two aimill rivt'is, the Cooper and Ashley, the channel of 
which admits vessels of 10 feet draught. Thw other is Port 
Royal entrance, formed by the Bread Iiiver, the common 
(estuary bf some little creeks into which the tide ascends to a 
considerable distance,. On one of the numerous inlets which 
wind through tlte lubyriuta of creeks and islands with 
.vhich this portion of tho coast is chequered, is situated the 
port of Beaufort, which fo rpaeiotts, hut does not admit ves¬ 
sels so large as those which enter Charleston liarbouii* fit. 
Helena Sound is nearly 8 miles wide, and runs 10 or 12 
miles inland, hut it is for too shallow to admit vessels of 
even moderate tonnage. 

The plant along the sea-shore, which extemlscfrbout so 
miles inland, is a uniform level At it* western baffler it has 


a gentle rise and impergoptihlo fo»| 

above'the sea, " The soil, which oh Jtbe.; amy|.|.o| 
ropesils was covered with trees, hot is.nbvr^iSarJjf &yoid s qf 
them, is in general ‘barren, consisting either of tstiiia or a. 
light blackish earth ; but it is intersected, especially along 
the rivers, by fertile tracts winch yield rich crops, espgoi^ljj 
of rice. A portion is covered w ith numerous swa mps aqd 
morasses, which howevgr are not so extensive as in North. 
Carolina; they tire overgrown with heavy timber, tnjfh «a^ 
oak. ash, and cypress. On one side ofpU the rivers, ftpdgerf 
nerally on both, the margin is a swamp horn a half fo three 
miles iu breadth. To tile west of this plain stretches, 
chain of sandy lulls from 20 to 40 miles ill breadth, begin¬ 
ning at the upper course of the river Pedee in North Caro¬ 
lina, arid extending across the stale to the banks of the Sa¬ 
vannah. This tract produces nothing but small pine trees 
end some shrubs, except in the narrow valleys, to which the 
v egetable mould has been carried by the rains, and w hi eh 
aie very fertile. Some of the sand-lulls are 200 feat; 
above the adjacent valleys. In this legion the rivers forte 
rapids. The country Ihrlli ;r west hi agreeably broken into 
lull and dale, and loose st nes and rocks frequently occur 
on its surface, llui the valleys and tho lower declivities of 
the hills have a fertile black soil which produces good, crops, 
of grain. The more devilled parts of the hills are covered 
with oak and oilier haul ticca. The liiUy country gradually 
rises into mountains which at the W. extremity of the shite 
attain a considerable height, the Table Rock in Pendleton 
being said to he 4.let) foot ubive the Atlantic ocean; the, 
Ooleiioy Mount is supposed to have a still greater elevation. 
The mimtiy between the tidges and mountains uiay at a 
mean rise to latte feet above the sea. The soil is thought 
not. to be inferior to that of the lnlly trad, even the greatest 
pmt of the heights being covered with tall tree's of laud 
wood. Where it is cultivated it yields good crops of corn. 
South Danilina is very well watered, Us rivers beil|g 
inimoious, and some of considerable length. Buf though 
their volume of water is considerable, only two are tit fur 
navigation in their toner ronr&ex, and even these only for 
small river heats, on account of their shallowness. But a* 
tide ascends to the sand-hills their navigation is easy, 
her up numeioils rapids rondel the trauspoi t of goods 
tedious, difficult, and expensive. Tin* principal rivtrs tire tin) 
Pedee, tins Santee, and the Savannah. 

The. IVdce I iso- in the Blue Ridge in North Caro¬ 
lina, ,tti 1 N. lat., and hetviecu SD and . lf g" W. tong,, and is 
first called Yadkin. It Hows Hist N.11. by K. and then 
turns alnuptlv to S.S.15., in which direction it traverses the 
geld region of North Carolina. In South Carolina it con¬ 
tinues m the same direction till its junction with the Little 
Pedee, whence it flows S.S.W. to the port of Georgetown, 
at which place it, is ended Wtnyuvv Bay, and forms a wide 
testiucy. As tav as its euui.-o is included in this state it t» 
navigable mi river-bouts. Thu Santee is formed by two 
great bin. icbcs, the Wateree and tlie Cutigarco. TlipWft* 
teieeiiM.', in North Carolina, a little W.S W. of the source 
of tho \ iik.iii, and is here called Catawba. It runs first E. 
and thou S.S K., iti which direction it continues through 
Smith i .militia to Us junction with the Congaice, having 
llowcd more liiau 150 miles It is navigable for boats of 70 
tons burden to Camden, above wlueh town are the Catawba 
Falls, where the river m 1.[ mile descends 90 feel; but aa, 
the falls mav now he avoided by a euiul cut along the river, 
called tlie AV ate roe Canal, it may be ascended much highers 
tit least by river-heats. Tne Cougareo, the other great 
hraneh n< the Samoa, is firmed by the confluence of two, 
rivers, tlie Broad River which rises in North Carolina and 
the Saluda, which takes its origin near the Table Rock, in .tlie, 
most western portion of South Carolina. By their junction 
near Columbia the Cougareo is formed, and to this point 
vessels of 70 tons burden may ascend. The CmigarUU, run¬ 
ning in a curve to the S.E., unites with the Wateree, from, 
which point tho river is called Santee. It flews first B ,15. : 
and then turns by degrees to E., and is navigable for largo 
barges and slcum-bonls, but its mouth ia shallow. It* course 
considerably exceeds 250 miles. The Bavantltfo hu» fo», 
farthest branches in tlie western district of S, Cnrolifta and 
the northern parts of Georgia, and fortes, during,fill Us course, . 
a distance of ■ 2,50 miles S.S.E., the boqndapy between both , 
states. It has )7 feet water on its bar, nud is navigable for,; 
large vessels to the town of Savannah, and for rj,ver-vhtjsg]», 
and steam-bu»t* to Augusta, above which town some rapids 
occur. ' 
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' The climate of the few jjleiin ia very hot in summer, tut 
(St^parativsily»1W huvtofcfc.- Snow seldom falls near the 
*ea, : and Is sooiVdissotvtxL The thermometer ranges be¬ 
tween 17® and %T. In the months of July and August the 
country i* deluged with torrents of rain, ueebmpanM by 
hurricahcs, thunder, and lightning, and the air is loaded 
With noxious vapours, which generate bilious fevers and 
other diseases, The driest months are April anil May, 
Which are also the healthiest, hut "November is considered 
tho most agree able. The cold weather seldom begins before 
liter ember, and terminates in "March. The temperature is 
liable to sudden and great changes. In the upper country 
snow and frost occur annually, and the snow is sometimes 
from 12 to 18 inches deep, n«d remains on the ground for 
witeks and even months. The thermometer varies in sum¬ 
mer between 65“ and So", and sometimes rises to 94“ and 
93°. In winter it ranges between 20° and 5 0 °, and falls, to 
10 ° or 11° during the greatest cold, which lasts but a fow 
days. But this country is healthy at all seasons. IlurrH 
csoes sometimes cause great damage in the lower country, 
and earthquakes arc felt from time to time, though not fre¬ 
quently. 

The principal objects of agriculture in the low plains me 
rice and cotton, the latter being also cultivated m some dis¬ 
tricts farther inland. The sugar-cane is only grown with 
advantage in the Beaufort district, which funds the most 
southern part of the state. The fruits of tho sea-coast are 
those of the southern countries of Europe, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, ohms, and tigs. In the upper country all 
the grains and vegetables of Knglnml uiu grown, with Indian 
corn in addition. The fruits are also those common in this 
country. Lately the cultivation of xes.imum has been in¬ 
troduced. Among the wild plants the ginseng, geuluiii- 
root atid wax-myrtle. may he noticed. The forests con¬ 
tain many fine timber-trees, especially oak, beech, and 
hickory. 

The d ijiu'stie. animals arc those of Europi ; black cattle 
arc the most abuiidtuif. M»nv of the wild mitnals with 
winch the country fornierlv abounded have disappeared; 
but still there are found m the mountainous listings, and 
even m some pints of the low >r country, deer, hem wolves, 
wild cats!, foxes, squirrels, r bbits, racoons, opossum and 
polecats. The wild turkey i pretty common in the pper 
country, and the wild pigeons come at rtam Reasons in 
great numbers. Seventeen kinds of re .".its arc luioau, 
tilining which is the rattlesnake; but they 1 ocotue eve 
day less numerous. Alligators abound near the head of 
tide-water in the rivets, and grow to a great si 

No metal abounds, except iron, which is met with in 
several places in the upper country, anil is of excellent 
quality. At some places copper and lead ate found, but 
in small portions. Gold ore scorns to be. less abundant than 
in North Carolina or l* a. The richest deposits occur 
along the affluents of the Broad Uiv near the boundary' 
line of North Carolina. Gold was ! ».ugbt from this dis¬ 
trict to the mint of tho United Slat , ui 1831 to the value 
of 22,000 dollars, and m 1832 it hr incic.iseil to 00,000 
dollars. Among the other mineral; slate and hmo.sUmo 
arc the mast useful. 

The number of" Indians 1 very small, in the y cur 1820 
they amounted only to 300 individuals, of the tribe of the 
Cafavvbas, who inhabit a trs "t of 13 square miles on both 
sides of tho river of that mime, near the l jumlary line with 
North Carolina. The remainder of the population consists 
of Europeans and Africans and their descendants. Ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1320 tho number of slaves was 
256.457, arul of free coloured people 6805, whilst that of 
tho whites was 237,892. Tho low country was the must 
populous, averaging 20 individuals on each square mile; in 
tho hilly country 1-1,J, and in the mountains only 11 J were 
tho average for each square mile. The population, according 
to the latest ttatemonts, is 581,18.5, of whom 315,400 are 
slaves; and ?4*3l free persons of colour. 

The principal town of South Carolina is Charleston, 
[CltA.Hx.kmiN.] Tito capital is Columbia, on the loft bank 
of tho Goa garde, immediately below the junction of tho 
Saluda anil ;Brptiii.rivers, which contains a good college and 
a latgo lutiaiio asylum, with a population of 4500. Ham¬ 
burg, oh tho haiilhs of tlm Savannah, opposite .Augusta, lies 
in a diRtrtet.'covhre'iJ with plantations of cotton,, and contain* 
3000 ihliabifants,' Beaufort,,hp the, Island Port Royal, had 
Only lO'fih jh}tabit^.jgf», ,tfeoygp.-town,. on, the upper end of 
'W&fyt# Bay, rieir tfte thoatK of the Pedoe, has some corn* 


meree, and ffiO0 inhabitants. Camden, on fheWatereo, ia 
inhabited by 2000 souls. ; 

To MUtate internal commerce a few short'canals pave 
been cut, especially to avoid the rapids of the rivers, Tim 
most important k tbo Santee canal, by which’ We. river 
Santee is united to the river Cooper, and cunsonupnlfy to 
the port of Charleston. ’ 

The exports consist, of nothin, rice, tobacco, myrtle-wax, 
and hides, and tho imports of manufactured goods, aniVtlw 
productions of tho East and West Indies, with wine} from 
the countries of southern Europe. [Chari.cstov] 

Tho first settlement of.wlritos in North Carolina was 
about 1070; but tho first permanent establishment Was 
made iti 1680 on the site of Charleston, Previously to this, 
in 1662, Charles II. had gi nned to Lord Clarendon and 
seven others tdl that part of North America between SC 
ami 36 N. tat.; shortly after, the northern boundaries wore 
extended to 36' 3Ok The proprietary government of Caro¬ 
lina lasted till 1719, when the two Carol in as.ware separated 
and a royal government, was established. Itewing the con- 
tinuonco of the proprietary government. Lock#"*.scheme or 
constitution was tried, hut not found to answer, Tho pre¬ 
sent constitution was adopted in 1799, .since which date 
it has been twice amended. 

Of late years the instruction of tho lower classes has been 
attended to by the legislature. A sum of from 37,1)00 to 
38.000 dollars is appropriated to the maintenance of a froe- 
selmol system ; and it is stated that fioui 80 ( 1(1 to 9000 
children receive mstiuction gratis in about. 820 free schools. 
The children of the coloured people, of whom them am 
106,036, between live and fifteen years, are entirely desti¬ 
tute of education, the law excluding them from all instruc¬ 
tion. The middling and higher classes are much better in¬ 
structed than in North Carolina or Georgia, and the uullcge 
at Columbia enjoys eunsidemhlo reputation. The college 
at Beaufort was formed by n charter in 1795 ; but it. is 
nothing more than a respectable academy. There, is also a 
college in Charleston, and two medical colleges. There aro 
m the state three theological seminaries, and two learned 
societies. 

The legislative body is composed of a senate and a house 
of representatives. The senators, 45 in number, are elected 
by districts and bv ballot for the term of four years , but 
half tho number vacate then- Rents every two yours. The 
representatives, J2t in number, are chosen for two veevs. 
Every free white male cili/en, twenty otic years of age, 
paying taxes, or having a certain freehold qualification, &c, 
has a vole at the election. The executive power is vested 
in a governor, elected by the joint vole of the legislature for 
two years. The chancellor and judges are appointed by 
.joint ballot ot the two houses, and hold Iheir offices during 
(food behaviour. The number of districts, which name is 
here substituted for that, of counties, is 29. The state sends 
two members io the senate in congress, and nlno to the 
house of representatives. (Darby ; Mining Rt-vino ; Wood- 
bridge's Annafatt of Ethical tan, AjV.) 

CAKE. I" Cv PH in us "| 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, THE, constitute, 
tho Balkan excepted, the most eastern of the numerous 
mountain systems which cover so considerable a portion of 
Europe. They form to a great extent the S.W. boundary 
of the vast plain which stretches ove; the N.E. of Europe, 
and thus constitute out; of the most remarkable features of 
its physical geography. 

The rock on which the castle of Ihvsburg in Hungary 
stands, near the bunks of the Danube, may be considered 
as the most W. point of the whole system, Emm this point 
the mountains extend N.N.lv. towards the sources of the 
March and Wang, and between the two wide valleys in 
which these rivers flow. This range, which is about 109 
mites ill length by 16 or 16 m width, is of moderate height, 
not exceeding 2000 feci above the sea, and is called the 
LitUo Carpathians or While Mountains. Tin* duel iv.tots 
tiro rather steep, and covered with forests. It is traversed 
by numerous mountain-passes, the most remarkable of which 
i# that of Liszn* which connect# Liza in Moravia with Liszs 
in Hungary. At t's N. extremity occurs the [ablunha- 
pass, which leads from the valley ,">f the Olx.x in Moravia 
through that of tho BisztnTo into the valley of the W'aag. 

> At this pass, between 49"' and 50“ N. hit., the range turns 
E., and, continues in that direction from 18° 40' to 23° E. 
long. Within these limits it bears diflmetit names, The 
must W. portian is called M«gura; tha middle. Baba Gura; 
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and■ ,Ka ” p wonts thaM^e'foriiwmi?, 

jty|litod% JhRPlM.to^PffSratjige. .It* length may.;V« 
sq«ipwh4'sm«e than ^(Xl'mita*. ami it* width about >20 or 
&A «i >aL foorp. its 'height increases toward* theqeutre; 
iW-Wiaafivik -the highest aummit of tho Mfegwa fwgo, 
utt«m%.^fe,45(tO l foot, 'but the highest summit of the 
(ftflfjp. .ThH* is also called Baba G ura, rise* to 5760 
feewJKwjgm the N.\V. extremity of this range ami the 
of the Sudeten mountains, which extern! be- 
.tSiFSilcsja and Bohemia, lies a plain of no great extent, 
traversed by the upper course of tho river Oder ; it has an 
'elevation of about 1000 feet above the sea. A road tra¬ 
verses this range from I he vale of the Arwa by the pass of 
. Jordaiuiw into Galina and leads to Cracow. 

To live iS. of tiro Baba Cura mountains, and divided from 
them only by a doep and not very wide valley, lies the 
.highest >»urt of the Carpathian mountains, culled Mount 
Tatra. ■ It, is, properly speaking, not a range, hut one enor¬ 
mous pie$oj&n>ck, extending from W. to E. about 50 miles, 
and tteasbpniTrom N, to S. in Llio middle, but decreasing 
in brcwJppVnrda the W. and E. This rocky mass is fur¬ 
rowed by’ Humorous deep ravines on all sides. On tbe 
highest part of its surhico, whose average elevation is esti¬ 
mate! at about "000 feet, rise several high summits, in the 
form of, peaks, of which some pass abuvo the lino of por- 
'pv.tual congelation. The highest is the peak of l.omnitz, 
'winch nttams fill's feet above the level of the sea. The 
peal; of Eistha! (Dale of Ice) j* only about .'if> feet lower, 
"tunl on tls N. declivity is (lie only glacier winch occurs in 
the Carpathian*. The number of peaks exceedin'- oi)00 
feet is about twelve, among which ihoJCrjvvan is one of the 
most famous, though it does not exceed 8150 feet, and is 
lower than most others. This portion of the Carpathians 
,presents generally hare rocks on its surface where it is not 
coveted vyjth snow ; ileoibuns several small alpine lakes, 
.This enormous mass of reck is divided from all the sur¬ 
rounding tangos and imis-.es by deep depressions. Front 
the Baba Guta mountains it is separated by the valleys of 
the Arwa and Donajuc, which, at their upper extremities, 
where they meet, hardly vise much morn than 2000 feet 
above tho sea. Fiorn the Bcsykids, which extend Author K., 
tho Tatra mountains are divided by the river I’optail, which 
surrounds the 1C, extremity, and, running N., joins the 
, Donayee. The river IV.iug rises near the sources of the 
Popr.nl, and, running W-, separates the Tatra mountains 
tfrntn the lower ranges, which extend farther S. and \V., 
and whieh, from coiylainiug numerous mine* of metals, have 
obtained among the German geographers the general name 
of Ungurisches Erxgcbiirgc (the Ore Mountains of Hun¬ 
gary ). These ore mountains occupy a much larger surface 
titan all the ranges already noticed, inasmuch as they 
extend over all that part of Hungary which lies to the N. 
Of fd 0 N. hit. between the river IIernad, which rises near 
the sources of tiie Poprad and Waag, and falls into the 
Thciss, and the bend of tbe course of tho river Waag. 
Its most S. extremity. Mount Mutra, stretches even S. 
of >)8 J . Its length exceeds 120 miles, and its width 70 
miles; hut the whole of this surface is not covered with 
mountains: it presents only a few ranges, running \V. and 
K„ and scan rated from one another by wide valleys, which 
at ; sup • ’..cos might be called plains. The range nearest 
to the i i a mountains rises io a considerable height, Mount 
Humbler attaining ,6500 feet, and Krulovit Hola, at the 
kou'C'i of tho Waag, about 5700 feel; but the ridges farther 
•’S are much lower, and their summits rarely exceed 3000 
feet aliuvu the plain of Hungary, which is about 350 feet 
above the level of the sou. 

The high country extending E. of the river Tlernad runs 
; t° 2i° E. long. (Inn 15.; it then declines to K.S.E., and whore 
it approaches >Ui° N. lat., to S.S.E., till it reaches the sources 
of the l*i utli, Suenava, and Thcissv, win re tho Carpathian 
mountains may he considered to lorminuto, and the Trnn- 
Sylyaniau mountains to Is-gm. The W. portion of this tde- 
vafe^region is r.dled Bcszki-U, hut the whole is commonly 
1u,,, ' cr tbs name of the Forest Mountains 
c^ddgeburge) of the Carpathian range. In length it ex- 
atoeds 200 mtw*, an ! ns average width may bo estimated at 
from 5b to 70 wile;.. The mountam-miusos do not rise 
to a great height, ftor nra the declivities steep; on tbeir 
upper svtr'faoe they do not. exhibit high peaks, hut extend 
in uneven plains, on which a few elevations, with a 
. very gentle aenen*, rise ootpdorably aht>*e them. Thfi 
•rivers do not run in longrtudirtal valley*, a* betyeen 


tho range* furihw £., bnt .descend few* titerid®®. ‘ha 
Mountains, forc«ia»mearly rightan#e*.w>th fttteir gtwwwt 
course, Qb their N.E.sida exteud* 

Europe. Only two,, ranges, of no conskls&a -tertfth a# 
height branch off torn the Foreet Mountain*, jwd. ttavpwe 
this plain to some distance- One,of hew toavesyth* 
cipal rapge between tbe sources of the Saeu, antiiuwit of 
the Vistula, and those of the Dniester, where 4V® Ntdetois 
out by 23° W, long. It runs for, a short dritoneetolWteMiO 
miles) N.N.W., but then turn* E«passes S, of the town of 
Lemberg, and, dividing the Russian government* of Val 
bynia and Podolia, advances towardsthe Dnieper, ajvwhoso 
banks it continues in a direction $.E, to the ©fttapmto be¬ 
tween Kitluk and Akxandrowska, where ittra vetoes the 
river and causes numerous impediments in the navigation- 
This branch is in no piece high, and becomes very.lew as it 
enters Russia. At tho source* of tlai Prqtb, aiu&.betWWi 
them and those of the Serclli and Suotsavu, several lateral 
brandies set off to. the N.E, and K., which render the sur¬ 
face of that pari of, Galueia, which is called Baefcowipa* ex¬ 
tremely uneven ; but they do not extond further than to- the 
banka of the Dniester and Pruth, with the exception of 
one range, which divides these two rivers, ; and terminates 
in low hills, N. of Kisliencft', the capital of Bessarabia. In 
Buckovvina they are called Csomo mountains. , - 4 

Tho most remarkable ridge, branching off to the S.,- is the 
Tdkabuuga mountains, which are united to tbe main, rouge 
at the sources of the Ifernad and Bodrog rivers, and run 
between these river* nearly to the junction,’with tho Theiss, 
a distiinco of about 90 miles. The average width does »ol 
exceed 10 or 12 miles, and its elevation is not groat, espe¬ 
cially to the S., where it terminates with the hills, on. which 
the vv ine of Tokay is grown, s , ; 

Two great roads pass over the Forest mountain*. The 
most western runs N. in the valley of the Bodrpg, and tra¬ 
verses the mountains between Szlropko and DukU by the 
Dukla pas*. The other road, further unite* Hungary 
with E. Gulina, anil tho town of Iptnkacs with Lenrhefg, 
traversing the pass of Vereske., •.*..» f 

Only an mconsiderabla portion of the Carpathians is of 
primitive formation. This is especially the ease with the 
Tatra mountain and the ridges S. of it, which are composed 
of granite, gneiss, and mica slate. By far the greatest pfirt 
of tho W. range belongs to the transition formation,, and is 
rich in metals. Thu Forest Mountains consist almost en¬ 
tirely of sandstone and slate, and contain only iron in abun¬ 
dance and a small quantity of copper. , 

Tite Carpathian mountains are richer in metals than any 
other mountain-system of Europe. Gold is got from the 
mountains which surround the valley of the river Grin, at 
Botza, Krenuiitz, Kiinigsborg, and Shemnitz, prebaldy more 
than 1000 marcs annually, the whole produeo of th« Hun¬ 
garian mountains being estimated at 2000 mure*. Silver 
occurs m considerable quantity in the same plaoes* alni tlje 
anniui'i value of tha silver mines may amount to'JO,Oil9 6r 
80.000 marcs: 02,000 marcs are obtained from, till die 
Hungarian mines.. (A marc is 12 ounces.) Copper is very 
abundant, and occurs in numerous place* between the Gran 
and Hcrnatl. Its annual produce is about 2990- tana, , Lead 
is found in great abundance in all the silver mine*, and aUo 
in other places. Iron occurs over the whole system, but 
more especially in the Forest Mountains, and js worked 
with great adrautnge in many place*. Quiriailyor, sine, 
antimony, arsenic, and cobalt ore also extracted, iMtd »omo 
of thorn in considerable quantity. .... ’J ..t; 

Several precious stones occur, among which .tite opals, 
found in the district Of Surosh, in tbovalliy of tbe Hamad, 
are much esteemed; those collected near TiAay, Krtmiiuix, 
and Kaschau have less value. The oluvlcedonics a»<I g«meis 
are also much valued. «,idtra» *fi 

Perhaps in no port of the globe is them such an. exten¬ 
sive salt-rock formation as that which lies ou the lower 
declivity of the N. and N.E, descent of tba-asuiHliurun be¬ 
ginning at tho town of Welieaka, S.E. of (ktatiw, and 
extending round the chain E. and BJk to the boundary 0 f 
Wallachin; its length oaanot. foil, short y* .<jh 

width it varies, vary wu«h. Its depth isttrihjettmsed f tii 
bo upwards of 120 fathoms, at least/this i» -the depth at 
Wiuhczka and Becbaia, tht only two-sltMs,.where i« » 
worked by liio Auafttiau awcruntoiw, -Btito itt uuuy otimr 
places salt is obtained by boiling the water at stix-tqiiringa 
-The Transylvsuian mounUins, *ri»oh'hegtt*'«t'the- twmt 
■ef the -.riwa iThrit*' WrunAjBA rite* 
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S,S«E. ttbd thtoft needy W., inclose the tnincIpaHtyof Tran¬ 
sylvania, are commonly considered' as the E. portion of the 
Carpathian-toy *totn ; • bat *s no just idea can be formed of 
'the tliSferenf ranges composing it without a detailed de- 
ecfiptirm «f the country traversed by them, the description is 
placed under Transylvania. (Hoffmann, Osaplovics, &c.) 

CAKPBL If the fruit of a ptoony is examined it will 
he found to consist of two or more hollow bodies terminated 
by « itfgtwa,wild containing vegetable eggs or ovules; taken 
coffeetively these are called a pistil, but each separate body 
is a carpel. A carpel is theoretically a transformer! leaf, 
'Wtehite edges brought into contact, united, and generating 
ovulte at the Inside of thp suture, while its midrib is length¬ 
ened ohd distended as a stigma, if several carpels are 
arranged in the centre of a flower they have exactly the 
same respective position as the same number of leaves would 
have; and their sutures aad stigmas avo placed in the 
.same position as the united edges and distended points of 
so raauy leaves would bo placed. Supposing these carpels 
to grow together by their sides their sutures will than be, 
trim the ovules that belong to them, in the centre of tho 
body formed by such a union. Upon these and similar con¬ 
siderations turns the beautiful modern theory of tho real 
nature of the fruit of flowering plants, anil the apparently 
paradoxical assertion that the fruit of tho peach, the pea, 
and the plum, arc merely transformations of -the leaves 
of those plants. (See Limlley’s Introduction to Botany , ed. 
S5nd,}i. 168, &o.) 

CARPENTARIA. THE GULF OF, is an extensive 
open bay on the N. coast of Australia, between 10° and 1 T 1 
S. 1st., and 136 J aml 142" K. of Greenwich. On its E. and 8. 
shores a level country extends far inland, but tlio W. const 
is high. It is not visited by European vessels, hut the 
Malays of the Sunda islands” und the Chinese resort toil 
for the purpose of taking sea-slugs. This gulf was dis¬ 
covered and surveyed by the Dutch general Carpenter, 
whose name it bears, and was more accurately laid down by 
Captain Flinders in liD3. 

CARPENTRAS, a city of France, once capital of tho 
Comt6 Venajssin, subject to the pope, now the chief place of 
an arroodissement in the department of Vaueluse. It is 
on the Aaron, a feeder of tho Nesquc, which flows into the 
Ouvesie, and ultimately into tho Rhone : it is m -14'3' N. 
lat., and 3° 4' E. long,, about 300 miles from Paris ill a 
straight line, or about 426 miles by the road through 
Auxeire, Ch31ons-suv-Safmo, Lyon, Valence, and Orange. 

Curpenfrus is mentioned under the ; name of Carpcn- 
toracte by Pliny, who assigns it to a people called by him 
Memiui. Ptolemy speaks of a people called Mipijroi, to 
whom he assigns a city called Forum Neronis. It has been 
consequently inferred by Valois and others that L'nrpcn- 
toraete was the Gallic, and Forum Neronis the Roman 
name for the sumo place; and in this opinion we arc dis¬ 
posed to coincide, notwithstanding the objections of M, 
!>'Auville, who would identify Forum Neronis with For- 
calquier, Whether tho town was or was not a Roman 
colony has been much disputed. There are scarcely any 
remains of its undent buildings: the scanty relic of a 
triumphal arch was in the seventeenth century incorporated 
into the episcopal palace then built by the bishop, the Car¬ 
dinal BioUi. aud transformed into a kitchen fire-place; by a 
-strange transition it has since formed part of the gaoler's 
apartment*, thepalaco itself having been converted into a 
court of justice. The remains of this arch render it clear 
that it was once magnificent, but the sculptures are much 
defaeed’by the liana of time.. Its erection has been va¬ 
riously 1 ascribed to Marius, to Domitius JEnobarbua, who 
dofeated-llto AUobroge# in this neighbourhood, and to Au¬ 
gusta* ; hut all is mere conjecture, 

In the middle ages this town shared the usual fate of 
those around < k became the prey of the barbarians of the 
north, *tid of the Saracen*; but rising from these over- 
thi’ows, it grew into-importance. It Wa* for about a year 
(*.. 0 , i3i$-I4) the residence of the papal court, and per¬ 
haps would imam continued to be so, had not a fire, caused 
by a temuU in 1314, tendered it uninhabitable. Carpentras 
was at thia titno m the dominions of the pope, to whom it 
had beoncedadby the peaeo of Paris, a.d. 1228; but the 
temporal as well as the spiritual jurisdiction of the city was 
in the hands of dts bishop: the temporal jurisdiction was 
ceded to As fnpWAJO, ) 32 ft. Predatory hands of nndisei- 

? lined iroHasr* infte*od $fce town and neighbourhood in the 
4th aadMth »uteiiwj ««Hn.|$.)3 it was' ' " 


considerable winy under the B»on des Atl rets, One of the 
leaders of the Huguenot*; but the vigorous defence of the 
town induced the baron to raise the siege. In iMl the city 
wi th the county Venaissin was ceded by the pope to the EMieh. 

Tho situation of Carpentras is very agreeable; it over¬ 
looks a beautiful district abounding with olive-trees. The 
town is still surrounded by its anticnt wall*, and Would he 
handsome if it# streets had been better laid out. There are 
four gates: that of Orange is surmounted by a lofty tower. 
Among the public buildings may be mentioned the hospital, 
tho front of which and the vaulted ceiling of ihe staircase 
are much admired; the ci-devant episcopal palace'; the ca¬ 
thedral, adorned with columns taken from a temple of 
Diana at Venasquc; the aqueduct, a modern ereCttop of 
considerable extent, which supplies the town with water; 
and the public fountains, by which the water is distributed. 

The population of Carpentras in 1832 was 6294 for the 
town, or 9817 for the whole commune. Among these are 
many Jews, who have a synagogue here. VJttjfta liberality 
honourable to the papal government, the Jew* Were in the 
middle ages allowed to practise medicine antfwcngaga m 
public affairs as well as private business; but tho remon¬ 
strances of the states of the rounty compelled tho pontiffs 
to withdraw these privileges about 250 or 300 years since. 
After the restrictions thus itnpoed on their pursuits, the 
Jews devoted themselves to commerce, and their number# 
increased so that the quarters of the city to which their 
habitations were limited became extremely crowded. It 
is likely the population of Carpentras has declined of late 
years: Expilly (A.i>. 1762) aud Vaysse de Villicrs (ai>. 1813) 
gave it at 12,060. The trade of the town is considerable: 
spirit of wine and aqua-fortis are made; and a great deal 
of business is done m madder, wine, and the other produc¬ 
tions of the department. There is a considerable market 
on Friday. 

The town has a public library, said to contain 23,000 
volumes and 800 MSS. ; a public srliool; a cabinet of 
medals; u collection of engravings and antiquities. 

The lnshopiic is very antient, perhaps it was erected as 
early as tho third century: the see no longer exists, the de¬ 
partment being included in the bishopric of Avignon. 

Tho arroudisscmeiit of Carpentras bad, in 1832, a popu¬ 
lation of 51,269. 

CA RJ’ET. Tho consumption of carpets in Geral Britain 
up to about the middle of the last century was so very trifling 
that, as a manufacture, it was hardly deserving of notice; 
and although now so essential to our varmth and comfort, 
a few generation* since carpets were only partially used in 
the mansions of the rich. Only a few manufactories, of which 
that at Wilton was the m6'st important, existed ill different 
parts of the kingdom ; and at Kidderminster, which is now 
tlie principal scat of the trade, and where at least 5090 per¬ 
sons are employed in its different branches, the carpet ma¬ 
nufacture did not commence before the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Wo doubt whether at the commence¬ 
ment of the nineteenth century one-fourth of the present 
number of carpets was manufactured. 

Wo purpose to give here some account of the different 
descriptions of carpets at present manufactured in Great 
Britain, and also of tho mode of manufacturing each. 

In all kinds of carpets the materials are dyed before they 
aro put into the loom. A very curious and ingenious at¬ 
tempt was made three or four years since to print tft.e 
worsteds while in the process of weaving. A patent 'Witts 
taken out and the object, wits partially accomplished, but 
there are so many difficulties to encounter that it is scarcely 
probable this plun will be brought into general u#e. 

The following kinds are now made in Groat Britain :— 
Axminster, Venetians of different sorts, Kidderminster or 
Scotch, British or damask Venetian. Brussels, and Wilton 
or Tile carpeting. These names do not always denote either 
the present or original place of manufacture. Brussels 
earpets were introduced into Kidderminster from Tournay 
in 1743; and we do not know that Venetians wore ever 
made at Venice. Wiltons (which aro in fact Brussels .car¬ 
pets) were made on the continent before they were intro¬ 
duced at Wiltoft ; and wliat are called Kidderminster are 
made in the greatest quantities in Scotland or Yorkshire, 

. Ao'mimtpr carpets are made, we believe, solely at Ax- 
minster t they are Usually made ir> one piece, according to 
the dimensions of the room for which they are requited. 
Tlie warp tor chain is of strong linen, placed perpendicularly 
between twto roll* or beams which turn round ami enable the 
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chain to bo rolled from off one beam a nd on to the other as 
the weaniiK of the carpet proceeds. (Small Hilts or hunches 
of different coloured worried 01 woollen are tied to or fastened 
under iho warp; mid when one low of these tutts has been 
completed the shoot of linen is also thrown in and firmly 
rammed down. Another row of lulls is then arranged in 
such it manner as, bv ii change of the colours, to form a 
further portion of the pattern. To guide the weaver as to 
the position oi ilic colours, a small paper design or drawing 
constuiith bangs be tore him, from winch he works, 1 he 
tedious nature of this process, and the quantity of mu 
tonal* which it consumes, render this kind of carpet vcry 
expensive, and tho whole quantity manufactured is ttilliug. 
Heal Turkey carpets (so called to distinguish tlieni from 
those Brussels, the patterns of which tiro made to mutate 
them) ate maltUlacUnvd m a similar nuimicr, and they arc 
ivgulail) imported, though me m \ciy large quantities. 
Finger or tuwn made anil Stormont mgs are also termed 
with tufts pBjk ill as they arc in Axinnister cup- Is ; hut the 
warp or IS hud horizontally, and a common loom, 

with its usual appui lentuice* of treadles, gearing, roed, 
lathe or billion, Kv. Is made to as.>.-! m the process.' 1 ' In 
til! these carpets the warp ami well, or, as they are called, 
.chain and shoot, which arc both of linen, arc altogether 
concealed from the upper surljee, the tufts of worsted or 
woollen being the null purl that I* visible. 

/ 'etiruuH iv • pets. - Here the uatp or chain, which is of 
worsted, and generally Jiirunged in stupes pi dilVriviit -o- 
lours, is al >iic Msihlo : the shoot. wliieJi i- of a <b m "olie.ii 
and usu illy blind,, is concealed between the upper and 
under sir.lat e. By mine shoot of dilh tent size's ilic-i; car- 
pots arc lomtimcs made to assume the appearance ol plants 
or t hocks, and by the arrangement id the treadles a twilled 
or dolled appearance is at oi’nci t'lues given lo I hem. Ve¬ 
netians are gcuciatlv list d lor stall fuse carpels, but the 
plaid kind ate ooc.jstuilall\ used (nr rooms. Although dots, 
wave4, small figures, and plaids, nr< sometimes introduced, 
the general cti.iractcr of V- netian c.o-pcis i- a simple snipe 
throughout. They do net couki umlci the head oi figured 
wealing, no inaebinciv hut that id ilio cmnnion lo.an being 
required for their manulacture. Woollen, linen, and cotton 
arc all used fm the sliool 

Kidderminster oi Sii./ch cupels, or, a . the Americans 
more descriptive!c letm them, m-giuin carpels, arc whnllv 
of win stud or woollen, ei, as is most common, the chum is 
of worsted ami tho shoot of wool. The pattern is tunned 
by tho intersection of tivo or mine cloths ol ddioront coioin a : 
but us the-o t lotlis may he woven in stnjx*s ol different 
Rhai by introducing at inter, ms shoot of dilferent enlnurs, 
the cuipcl is usually made to assume a great variety rd 
colours- Wherover tins is the case, however, oilie r tins 
upper or under smlnee must neee-s,u)|y hate a stnjiv <i]>- 
pea i alien, and ttir stupes will he s< en ruiiiung hi ross tile 
UU pet. The process of weaving these is souu-v loll < ompil- 
e.Ued, but we w il endeavour lo give some ul-’i Oils mat me . 
and in our do-, upturn we will confine oursioi es to those in 
which liico are only two cloths. 'These m l.ut form mne- 
tU’U twent ,-,hs of the whole quantity. A few, called three 
plies, or nado with three chillis, lor. the North Amem.in 
mm hi ’ , it.d we have I maid of one iustaiieo ol umr-ply, 
but w - ..uiieve the maim; .eturo, if ever iteeomphshed, lias 
hoe:, abandoned. Each cloth is peileel in itselt, si that li. 
Oil; cloth were carefully cut away the other would remain 
port-s-l, and he ni appeiuunee like a very course huuo. The 
process of weaving lmlh cloth* is earned on at tho e:lint* 
time, and m each jjnri. of the carpel that e.loth is brought 
tu the suitaeo winch is rei|iureil to produce that portion of 
the putt,-ru Now suppose the two colours are blue and 
White, and th.it the weaver in proceeding with his work is 
about to tlnoiv in tlm blue shoot—a, in common weaving 
he must raise by his treadles and gearing one half of the 
blue warp to form the cloth, hut he must also raise the 
wtioJo o( the white warp in tinea portion 1 , of the carpet 
where llm pattern tcij mcs ,li.u the upper surface shall be 
white—this h:i- hi he do n- by other machinery, as the quan¬ 
tity so to be ra,:s< .! vane; win eveij shoot. Alter titrowing 
in this blue shoot he has to prepare Ibr thu white otic, and 
it is now necessary (or hup not only to raise, by tho treadles, 
Sve, one half of tho white warp, but also by the machinery, 


the whole of the blue warp, whore blue is to form the upper 
surface. Ho next proceeds to throw the second Tine shoot, 
and has to raise the other half of the blue warp (that which 
was raised before being now depressed), and also that part 
of the white warp which this next portion of tho pattern 
requires for the upper surface. Tho second blue shoot hav¬ 
ing been thrown, he proceeds to the second tvhttc, and 
raises the reverse half of the white warp and tho whole of 
the blue wart), where blue is to form the surface; and so oh 
us before. The reader will readily perceive that the hack 
of the carpet will hocns«nrily be of exactly tho fame pattern 
ns the front, but the colours will he reversed. What is blue 
or. the upper surface will be white on the under, nml that 
which is white above will be blue below. Till within a few 
years the machinery used to manufacture those eat pets was 
of the most clumsy ami complicated nature. A great im- 
’ prominent took place about twenty years since, by the in- 
tinduction of barrel looms, which Were constructed on prin- 
i tuples similar tu those of the barrel organ or musical box. 

[ Each pattern however required a change in the barrel and 
this pioi.css was somewhat tedious and expensive. Those 
I looms were therefore shortly superseded by the Jaeqna.nl 
maihme, whien has brought about a vast, improvement in 
many respects, and enabled tho largest and most compli¬ 
cated patterns to hu accomplished with the greatest facility, 
j accuracy, and beauty, * 

Hntish or damask Venetian partakes both of tho cha- 
i racier of Venetian and Kidderminster, though more of the 
| funnel Ilian the tallir. The warp, as in Venetian, is the 
unit part seen, whereas in Kidderminsters the shoot forms 
by fm the greatest portion of u but is visible. The consump¬ 
tion of British is however small, and perhaps hardly of suffi¬ 
cient inipuiiance to lender u particular description noces- 
s-u v. They require machinery similar to that employed m 
weaving Kidderminsters. 

linns,ds carpets form by far the most important and in¬ 
creasing portion of the carpet trade, Brussels are com¬ 
posed of linen and worsted, iho cloth or reticulated part of 
the htmeture being entirely of linen, which is formed into 
a kind of very coarse sampled cloth, with two threads of 
linen Im thu shoot (one above, and the other below the 
Moisted). This will he best explained by a simple diagram 
of a section of tho linen only, the worsted nut being shown 

in this sketch. The dots represent a transverse sec¬ 
tion of the shoot : the lines crossing one another are two 
threads of the warp. Now the worsted is firmly bound In 
between the uppei and under shoot, or as ill this sketch, 
between the two rows of dots, thus : the dotted lines 

represent three ends of tho worsted, of which there are 
oxi.hl’y five, each eml differing from tho others in colour 
Them fends, as they are technically tunned, are composed 
of one, two, or three threads of worsted, according to the 
quality of the carpet; the average number is two. Taking 
it therefore at two, there will always be ten threads, two 
each of five colours, bound in between every reticulation of 
the linen. This gives substance, firmness, and solidity to 
the muss. Having endeavoured lo give some idea of tho 
strurturc and groundwork of tho carpet. We must next pro¬ 
ceed to explain tho formation of the pattern. We have seen 
that we have five ends of yarn, each of a different Colour, 
at. our disposal in every part of the carpet. All we have to 
do is to bring to the surface tlmt one of the five colours 
which is required to form that portion of the pattern, and to 
form it into a loop projecting above tho surface. The Sec¬ 
tion then assumes the appearance of the annexed sketch. 


This sketch is in fact a section of a hit of Brussels 
carpel when complete. Tho business of drawing tho 
required colours tu the surface is performed liy a child 
from ten to fifteen years of ago, who is called the drawer, 
and is placed by the side of the loom for tins purpose. Each 
worsted «nd is road* to pass through at small brass ‘ eye. 


* Wp our mm tier* am unjUMDli'd with tup cm list) net um *tf a com. 

xxiot* ioo*n. Audi t**v i» irs'-tl fur waavtij? dolh or e«it‘ft*; )J r»>t, we r I.Um to 
clutpivr on E’Ulu WfcHviujg, in the voJanic uu the * Silk Muliufa aUtre* ol 
J.biHUdj a CuWiwt . , 


* A very jwJlMailar mi 4 Uicthl deaciipUan of tho Jaetjmwa maebimi Ujtfom 
x tin- tiuwter on Kipvuttt VtVaviftg, iu the volom* tie ^iiksMimiittuftuw' 
, f tjvmri * h ti* ml ffi Cycl '’ t * (U “‘ Tfc * Wfch’W < ;f ffiaeWuai 
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called a m3, to, which ia attached a very fine cord. This 
cord paases over a pulley fixed at sumo height a hove tbe 
loom* and w brought down again by the aide of the loom, 
and fixed to a thick stick or roll near to tliu ground. Now 
there are generally 260 ends of each colour in 27 inches, 
the usual width of the carpet; and with five colours in each 
lace we have 1300 ends: there must therefore bo 1300 
rasa eyes or mads, 1300 oords, and 1300 pulleys to each 
loom*. The pulleys are arranged with great accuracy and 
neatness in a frame, technically termed the box, which is 
planed at o considerable height above the mails. The cords 
being so numerous present a confused appearance to the 
Spectator, but every one has its proper place, and can, when 
required, be readily traced by the weaver. Now by pulling 
the cords as they hang by the side of I he loom, it is evident 
We shall raise the brass eyes connected with them, and also 
the worsted ends passing through those eyes ; and all that 
is to be done is to pull such 200 of those cords as will raise 
the colours required, one end in each place. To accomplish 
this, a strong thread is made to twine around the cords, 
and separate those which are required to bring the proper 
colours to the surface. This thread is called the lash, and 
one lash is necessary for every set or row of colours that 
has to be drawn In the surface. These lashes are taken in 
regular succession till the pattern is complete. The number 
of lashes most therefore vary with the length of the pattern ; 
and in a pattern a yard long there are usually 320 lashes. 

In describing the process of weaving, wo will suppose the 
loom at work, and every thing ready for proceeding. The 
drawer lakes hold of the first, lash wiih his light hunch and 
gently draws towards him Ilia 200 cords confuted by it: 
this separates them from the others, and he then (irmly 
grasps them with his left hand, and having loosed Ihe lash, 
he wiih bulb hands and the weight of his body draws the 
cords down. The 2ti(> cuds required for the first, portion of, 
the pattern being thus raised above the surface, ho with I 
his loft liu.ml inserts juniler the raised ends through the 
whuio width of the* carpet. a light wooden hoard culled the 
sword. Tne sword ts about five inches m width, and living 
made to stand on its edge, it retains the raised ends about 
five inches above the sintace. The drawer then looses tin 
cords, and piepares for the next lash. When the swotd is 
in, and the required colours thus raised, the weaver using 
both hands carefully raises any of the ends which stick 
down by reason of the roughness of the mitten,tl or other 
wise; and having thus formed a clear opening, he inserts 
the wire under the raised ends throughout the whole width 
of the carpet. The wire is round, and in diameter about 
the twelfth part of an inch. After the wire is inserted the 
sword is withdrawn, and the weaver by weans of Ins 
treadles and gearing brings above the surface one-half of 
the linen chain, the other half and the w hole of the worsted 
being depressed. The shuttle with linen shoot is then 
thrown in. The weaver next raises the reverse half of the. 
linen chain, and the whole of the woisted, the half of the 
chain be fore raised being now depressed, and then throws 
in the second or under shoot. Between throwing the first 
and second shoot, as well as after tho second is thrown, the 
weaver gives two or three severe blows with ihe lay or ballon, 
winch is very heavy, utul he thus forces the materials closely 
together, and gives firmness and solidity to the mass. The 
weaving of this wire is now complete. The drawer then 
draws the next lush in rotation, and he and the weaver pro¬ 
ceed as before. When a number ol' tho wires have been 
thus woven in, they may he drawn out, and the eat pet is 
complete. One mast however he taken not to draw out 
the five or six wires that have been woven last, or the fresh 
made loops are in danger of being drawn down, and 
the carpet blemished. It is necessary that, each end of 
worsted should work independently of the others, and to 
accomplish this every end is wound on a separate bobbin, 
and the bobbins are arrangyd in frames at, the baek of the 
loom, with a small leaden weight or bullet to each bobbin 
to keep the worsted in a propur degree of tension. Tins 
adds greatly; to the cumbrous nature of a Brussels loom. 
The , linen chains for Brussels and Wilton, as well as the 
chains for all other descriptions of carpets, are wound on 
beams as in other kinds of weaving- The Jacquard ma¬ 
chine, before referred to, has been constructed M> as to take 

• Till* i» yoi atwsy# tbs o». Two oords studied to different mutt, *r« 
twujty united before they vciwb lbs pulley, no that i# this cue Uiere are 
enly CM pahCy" »M WS8 annU penlng over them. Is tlicm loans tbs pattern 
Ittttt b* wp«»*tt*d iwton in the width df tho carpet. 


the place of the drawer, pulleys, cords ami lashes; and them 
is little doubt that this machine will soon l»i brought into 
general use for that purpose. 

Wilton or pile carpet differs from Brussels only in this ; 
that the wire, instead of being round, is battened, and has a 

groove in the upper surface finis arid instead of its being 
drawn out.asharp knife is drawn along the groove, andtto 
wire is thus liberated. By this moans the loops of worsted 
are all cut through, and tho carpet assumes a velvety np- 
poaranee. Tho shape of the wire renders it possible to 
make Wilton or pile carpel of almost any thickness and 
quality ; hut this is not tlm cast) with ihussels. Thy manu¬ 
facture of Brussels carpets was introduced into Wilton soon 
after its introduction into K iddortmnst.er: tho Wiltm carpets, 
being originally a, hotter description of goods, wore distin¬ 
guished by the name of cut or Wilton carpets. 

Tho chief export trade for cat jwts is to tho United States 
of America; hut they are also sent to mm^ carls of tho 
oontiiienls of Europe and America. TUupg wm no data 
from which wo can calculate either tho probable consump¬ 
tion of carp-ts in our uwtt country, or the amount of the 
whole manufacture. Wo therefore make our own state¬ 
ment with considerable diffidence ; hut wo aro inclined to 
suppose tho whole number of looms in Grout Britain doe* 
not exceed 1000 : and the value of carpets made in the 
year, we would estimate at about a million sterling. By fin* 
the greatest quantity of Brussels is made in Kidderminster: 
what are called Kiddormmslei or Scotch are made in the 
largest quantities in different parts of Scotland and the 
north of England. 

CARITNUS, the hornbeam, a genus of trees belonging 
to the natural order of ('upuhferir, and distinguished ob¬ 
viously from the beech, the oak, &<>. by its cupulo being 
prolonged on one side into n leafy lobe, while its other lobes 
are shorter, and, as it were, filnirtive Osnvaor the hop 
hornbeam diflbis m having an nillated membranous cupula 
surrounding each nut. 

Four species are known :— 

1. C. hrtulun, or common hornbeam, is an indigenous 
Riiiish tree voiy common in eopHs, and frequently pollarded 
by the farmer. When allowed to acquire Us natural ap¬ 
pearance il fin ins a giaeelul tree from ,'u) to tilt feet high, 
very niton branching to within a short distance of the 
ground. lit General nppctr.mee it resembles the beech, 
lint it does not acquire (tie smooth plump hole of that tree, 
nor an- it- leaves so shining Its vo id is coarse, and unfit 
for cjihir.pt•'.linkers' work, on account of the large sure 
of its medulla! y ptocesses; but it is tough, and well suited 
for cogs, |i.mules of tools, and lor other purposes m whi'-it. 
sticngth is required. Jt is much consumed on the (eminent 
a- fuel. Like the beech, the hornbeam, if stunted, retains 
its withered leaves all the winter, and as it bears clipping 
and close pruning ri tnnikahly well, it is much empioved for 
hedges where winter shelter is inquired. The distinctive 
character ol the common hornbeam is, leaves oblong, cordite, 
oblique at I lie base doubly seriated, smooth, with the vein* 
of the under side, which is very sinning, downy at the axils. 
I.obes of the reptiles nearly entire. A cut-leaved variety 
is known in gardens. 

2. C, Amen rami, or American hornbeam. Leaves ovate, 
oblorig, obliquely cordate at the hose, doubly or almost 
simply serrated, smooth, with the veins of the under sfffe 
dovvnv a! the axils. Lobes of the cupulas somewhat (i.lcitfe 
and serrated. Common from Lower Canada to the t 'aro- 
linns, and extremely frequent iri almost ail soils except piuo 
barrens and swamps. II. ts a smaller tree than the European 
hornbeam, not usually acquiring n greater height than t. r > 
to 20 feet, although specimens have been found as much 
as 30 feet. high. From the small si/.e ol‘ this species it is 
little used hv the American* ; its wood appears however to 
have the same properties »s that of C. betulux. 

3. C. orientakri, or Oriental hern beam. Leaves oblong, 
doubly serrated, cordate, and very little oblique at the base; 
when young, rather downy; lobes of the cnpules coarsely 
and unequally serrated- It is a bushy tree of small stature 
found in the eastern narls of Europe, nml on tire motmCaina 
of Caucasus. It is ol no known use, and principally differ* 
from the common hornbeam in its downy leafstalks, and green 
much-lacerated cttpules. It is the C duiiientus of Kcopoli. 

4. C. viminm is rotated fo the hist, hut has taper pointed 
leaves with simple or nearly simple sorratnres, and lest 
deeply serrated lobes to the cupules. It is a large 'hands 
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some tree with Weeping branches, found oil the mountains 
of Nenaul. 

S. C. faginea, from the same country, is distinguished 
front the last by its woolly leafstalks awl simply setucCo- 
serrated leaves, which are but little acuminated. 

CARPOBA'LSAMtJM, a kind of volatile aromatic oil, 
said hy Bcuce to be furnished hv tlic Balaamodendroh Gilcad- 
ense. It is produced by the nuts, which have a fleshy kernel 
yielding the balsam by simple expression. It should he 
employed while recent, "otherwise it loses its odour and be¬ 
comes inert. 

CA Rl’OLOGY is a division of botany comprehending 
What relates to the structure of seeds and their seed-vessels, 
or what is commonly called fruit. The subject is usually 
treated of incidentally in all elementary botanical works; 
and with much care by Mirbol, in his ' Eldmcns dt* Bota- 
niqueand Lindley. in bis ‘ Introduction to Botany. The 
only special works upon the subject are G cert tier * De Fntr- 
tihus et Sc-mjnibus Plantarum,’ and Richards's * Analyse 
du Fruitthe latter however is in a great measure obsolete, 
in consequence of the author having been unacquainted with 
the true theory of the structure of fruit. 

CARRA'KA, a town and territory of Italy, with the title 
of principality, is annexed to the neighbouring duchy of 
ltfassa, both of which belong to the present Duke of Modena, 
whose mother, Beatrice d’Hste, was the last offspring of 
both tho houses of Kste and Cibo, the latter of which held 
the sovereignly of Massa and Carrara from the caiiy pan 
of the sixteenth century. [I.nnocknt VIII.] The terri¬ 
tory of Carrara consists of about thirty square miles, mostly 
mountainous, but well cultivated, and with a population of 
11,500 inhabitants. It is bounded on the N. by the territory 
of Fivizzano, which boltings to Tuscany, E. by the duchy of 
Massa, S. awl S.W. by the Mediterranean, and W. and N.W. 
by the province of Lunigiana, which partly belongs to the 
Sardinian state, and partly to Modena. It extends m length 
about eight miles from the sea, to the summit of the Monte 
Sagro, N.E. of the town of Carrara. The Monte Sagro is 
5540 feet high, being one of the principal summits of the 
Alpe Apuana. a group of the Ligurian Apennines. ( Apkn- 
MlNKS.] From the S. side of this mountain several lower 
projections oi buttresses extend to the SAV., being sepa¬ 
rated from each other by narrow valleys, drained by the 
Torano, Bedizzuno, Canal Grande, &e., all of which unite 
near the town of Carrara, and form the river called Carrone, 
which flows by Avenza into the sea, about four miles below 
Carrara. Thcso lower ridges furnish the well-known white 
marble of Carrara. Tliuie arc more than 100 different 
quarries of marble of various qualities, some of which is 
streaked with purple or blue, and is called Havdiglin. Some 
of these quarries, such as those of l'antis-ntti and Canal 
Grande, were worked in the tune of the Romans. The 
name of Fantireritti comes from three figures of Jupiter, 
Bacchus, and Hercules, wiiich are cut on the vertical side 
of a marble ro'V and near which are inscrib 'd the names 
of several arh-i.-' and travellers who visited this spot. An 
inscription was found in 1810, in the quarries of Colon- 
tint a, of th( time of Tiberius, with the names of tlic con¬ 
suls firm < .no year to to -1 oT our aira, and those of the 
dccuri" of the place, and of one Hilaries, Mag offer Vil- 
licorui t, or superintendent of the workmen. In the time 
of Augustus, the marbles of Luna, for so they were 
called from the town of Luna, the ruins of which arc seer, 
about six miles S.W. of Carrara, were employed in the 
buildings of Rome (Strabo, p. 2d ; Onsaub.l; but the finer 
sort, for statues, was discovered about the time of Pliny, 
when it was substituted by the sculptors at Romo for the 
..marbles of Paros and Pantelicus. After the fall of the cm- 
pire, the quarries lay neglected till the twelfth century, 
wheu, the republic of Pisa having taken possession of this 
district, tho works were resumed and furnished the marble for 
the school of Niccolo Pisani and his disciples. $incc that time 
new quarries hare been opened n succession.' Those of Cres¬ 
ted a, Giant, Cavetta, and Pohaceio supply the finest marlde 
for statues; those of Ravaccione and Canylbiane® furnish 
large blocks of rammer grain. The various streams turn a 
number of mills for sawing the marble. The material appears 
to he inexhaustible; 1200 woikmen are constantly em¬ 
ployed ; the annual revenue is calculated at 750,000 francs, 
and the value of the exportations of the rough material 
ia half, a million. (Sernstori, Nejgcbaut.) The blocks 
ace carried down in carts, drawn by qxen, to, the Spiag'gia 
or beach of Arenia, where the storehouses art, ana vfhetige 


the marble-is shipped on hoard' the' vWtt&i tbit WAfctona 
the roads: In the town of Carrara eve shops for the«nW of 
common objects and ornaments Of marble; which are worked 
by native artists. ■ There is imho same^ town an aeademy 
of drawing and sculpture, which was foutldeil by >Maria 
Teresa, Duchess of Masse, the heiress Of the Cihefhtail}*, 
who married in 1741 Rinaldo d'Este, Duke of ModenW. 
Tho academy was transferred in >815 to the ducwl palece; 
it has a president and several professors, and a gdod ootlee- 
tion of models. Many foreign art iyfs repair to Carrara for 
the sake of purchasing the blocks which they require tbt 
their works, and widen are rough-hewn cm' tho spot. 1 ' 

The name of Carrara is supposed to eomo from “ Carra- 
riaV which, in the Latin of the lower ages,'meant qusvries, 
and fuiul which also the French * Camiresff is derived. The 
town contains 5000 inhabitants, has a fine collegiate chuiUh, 
begun in the thirteenth century' ami finished in the fifteenth, 
also the church of La Madonna delle Grazie, rich in marbles, 
and that of S. Giacomo, annexed to the hospital. Which 
has some good paintings. Tlic principal square is called 
Allunica, from the name of the first prince of the house of 
Cibo, whose title was sanctioned by a diploma of tllb Em¬ 
peror Maximilian II., August, 151)8. A colossal statue of 
the lust Duchess Beatrice, with a fountain, adorns the 
square. There are communal schools for elemuntavy- edu¬ 
cation, and a judge of prima islanza for both civil and cri¬ 
minal cases. The Court of Appeal is at Massa, where tho 
governor of the whole province also resides: A veil/u, the 
second town of the principality of Carrara, has tout) inha¬ 
bitants; it lies in a plain, about, one mile from tin) sea, tho 
lower hills around being all planted with vine and olive 
trees. The high road from Genoa and Sarzaha to Lttcca 
and Pisa passes through Avenza. There arc besides ten 
other villages with from 200 to POO inhabitants each. - The 
principal agricultural produce is oil and wine; the corn 
raised on the teniloiy is not sufficient for one-half of the 
consumption ; tho IV. mountains arq, covered with chestnut 
and beech trees, and pastures. (Repetti, Distnna'rio Geo- 
graftco (Mia Toscana.) Near the village of Torano is a 
celebrated cavern, called del Tanane, rich in stalactites, 
j which is described by Spallanzani. Carrara has produced 
| several good artists; among others, Danose Cat unco, a 
sculptor and poet; the two Tacca, father atid son, both 
sculptors, who nourished in the sixteenth and Seventeenth 
centuries. Pellegrino Rossi, a distinguished living jurist, 
now professor at Paris, and author of tho * Traitc du Diuil 
Penal,' and other works, is a native of Carrara. 

CARRICK. [Ayuwirk.] 

CARIUCK-ON-SUIR, partly in the barony of I (fit and 
Offa K. i:i the county of Tipperary, and partly in the IsaMty 
of ITppei third in tho county of Waterford, in Ireland, is a 
considerable town on the river ,Suir, which is here navigable 
from Waterford, and is about 85 English miles direct distance 
S.S IV from Dublin. This town is known ill the recordj as 
Carriek-Mae-Griflin, and was a place of considerable llbte 
soon after the conquest. Here are the remains of a fine 
castle built hv Sir Edmund Butler in 1309 on the site of’ait 
old priory of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
same Sir Edmund, who was created earl of Garrick in 1 SI 5, 
built the bridge, which is still standing, lathe hall'of tins 
castle the news of the rebellion of 1041 was first brought to 
the great duke of Ormonde, who resided here. Gm'riek-rm- 
Suir was formerly celebrated for its flourishing manufac¬ 
tures of woollens, principally ratteens and broad cloths, 
which in 1777 employed about <100 hands. At present,tho 
place is only remarkable for the fine scenery of its environs, 
which a late intelligent traveller considers superior 'tb"fho 
vale of Clwyd. and for the wretchedness of its; psitt{fiif jto’pu- 
lation. All traces of manufacturing prosper ity'afe gone, 
and the place can scarcely be said to have nujrtVadfei' 1 It 
lus been proposed to improve the navigation to Waterford, 
as barges only cun ply at, present on the STfop, but ttWBing 
has yet been effected to turn the udVaptoiges .of tliift fine 
river to due account, population In the coutAy Of Tiraie- 
rary, 6922; in the county Of,' Waterford,,2704 J,ttpl,W86. 
In 1824 there were four Protestant arid 13 RomforCajLo- 
lic schools, educating 649 males and 484' fetuftlCy. The 
Roman Catholic jfcys-scbodl post 1(!4 o7, , " ' ’’ 

(There is no published history'qf the eouhfyjof Tibpe- 
rary, end the recoils for Munster li.avb hevfir b^ajptfolM • 
information on this iovvtt fo therefore schAty.’ See'Yotftfg's 
Tour. in Ireland'; tigMs Jrylandml t, ]?< 
lle}>ofrU dhd Fdpen.) " v • *■»■> 
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OARJUGliiFKRGUS, tho assize-town ft* the county «f 
Antrim* stonatUntiog wfthits liberties the county of tins 
town of OwbkA&i'JW* in Ireland, (situated on tho W. shore 
or- Awitn side of .Behest Loch, nine miles N.N.E. of Bwb 
fa»t,Htnd96Rnglish miles direct distance N. by E.,ol' Dublin, 
The,county, of,the town, as laid down in the Qrdnanep 
Eurwyoflrelsnd, contains 16,&99 statute acres and a po- 
potation of «! 98 person*. The county of the town and 
parish of ,Cpwick£ergue.Bw ee-extensive, with the exception 
of the plot* of ground on which tiro castle, court-house, and 
gaol.*tw«l» which belong to the county of Antrim. 

Carriekfargus Castle is supposed to have been founded 
by De >Coui'Ccy about toe end pf the twelfth century, and 
is a place of considerable importance in the history of Ire¬ 
land. , From the middle of the fourteenth to the end of 
the sixteenth century it wns the only stronghold north of 
Dundalk wluoh remained uniformly in the hands of an 
English garrison, and to the loyally of the townsmen of 
Currickfergus is ehieliy to ho attributed the recovery of the 
Northern Pale in the reign of Elizabeth. The castle was 
beswgod and taken by Edward Bruce in 1313; it is said 
that the garrison, before surrendering, were driven to de¬ 
vour thirty Soots whom they had made prisoners. Ill 1333 
the Irish overrun all the south part of the countv of Antrim 
[BtUFtar], and the garrison of the castle, with the inha¬ 
bitants of the town that had arisen under shelter of its 
walls, were left alone in the midst of enemies. In 1386 the 
town wns burned by the island Scots, and suffered again in 
14D0., In 1503 Gerald Earl of Kildare, lord-deputy, afforded 
some lelief ty the struggling colonists by garrisoning the 
ensile. In 1555 the Scots, under Mae Donnell, Lord of 
Cunty ro, laid close siege to the castle till July, 1550, when 
Sir Henry Sidney relieved the garrison with great slaugh¬ 
ter of the besiegers. In 1573 the town was burned by Brian 
Mac phelimy O'Neill, chief of Clatieboy, who was hanged 
here along with Mac Qmliau, chief of the Route, m 1573; 
the same year Sorley Buy Mac Donnell (a son of Mac, I),Hi¬ 
ndi of Cantyro, who bad seized upon Mac Quillan's country 
a short tirnu before) attacked the town and was repulsed 
With great loss. At this time the condition of the place is 
thus described by Sir Henry Sidney:—‘The town of Car- 
nek feigns I found much decayed and impoverished; no 
ploughs going at all, where before were many ; and of great 
store of kyne and cattle belonging to the town, now few oi 
none left; church and houses, saving castles, burned; the 
inhabitants lied ; not above live householders of any coun¬ 
tenance left remaining; so that their miserable state and 
Servile fear was to be pitied; yet they are so comforted to 
ln-urot her Majesty’s gracious disposition to vvull their town 
(whereby they assure themselves of safety and quiet dwell¬ 
ing hereafter) that hope hath and doth procure and draw' 
divers to resort and build here.’ 

The town had alroudy begun to be walled with an earthen 
rampart in 1571, and in 1575 the corporation agreed with 
Sir Henry to build a stone wall seven diet thick and sixteen 
feet high round a part of the town at 5s. per foot, 6</. per 
foot being allowed tho inhabitants for the ground. The 
work how ever was not completed till 1 COS, when aftor va¬ 
rious delays the walls were finished with a wet ditch and 
seven bastions. Meanwhile the Mac Donnells bad again 
assailed the town, and Sir John Chichester, the governor, 
sallying out 4th November, 1597, to repel the attack of 
Janies Mae Sorley, fell into an ambuscade and was put to 
death by the enemy. The plantation of Ulster and the 
setilement of Sir Archer Chichester’s colony in tho S. of 
An (rim, and of Sir Hugh Montgomery's on the opposite 
coast of Down, now relieved the inhabitants of Carrick- 
fergus from the more immediate dangers of a hostile neigh¬ 
bourhood, but in the wars consequent on the rebellion of 
i 1G;H they, had again their full share of tho troubles of the 
tunas. The castle was first occupied by Mnnroe (15th 
April, 1642L00behalf of the Scottish Presbyterians; next 
'(1646,) by Monk for the parliament; next (1649) by Mont¬ 
gomery Lord Ardes, for the king; next (1688) bv Lord 
IveagWfdr jsories XI, ; and finally, after being obstinately 
defended by .Colonels Mac Carthy More and Oortnac 
.0’NeHl, mid two regiments oh Irish Catholics, it surren¬ 
dered, August 29,' 168!), to Puke Sr.homberg, commanding 
the. arms of Williihji 111. On Saturday, Jiine 14tli, 1690, 
Sung IjVipp landed'herd in person, and immediately pro-, 
otpedsid . ft'oA’that ilnppttartt campaign which decided the 
fbtute ‘ploww'W of both Voun tries at the Boybe, On\ih« 
“aw tmvirfi i7WV cbtoaodoit Thoutpt ” 


bay legato an^rtwo. sloop^.of wat, ud 

having disembarked about find men, attacked Uiq (oF*n 
wbwft,-togejftqis witlg.tlm castle, he carried, »• smart? 
action .tW.«Mja'®.',«Jpy,; Five Java .after, the Ftfenph fotcys 
re-erabarkecL after forcing a supply of victuals tmd'wnijpu-' 

nition from, llelfast,,and were Capuireil on tho ‘js'fh.otf tlie 

Isle of Man, after a s*vcro action with Commodore Eliot, 
in,which Tbourol was killed and 300 of bis men killed mi if 
wounded, The last scene of violence connected, with the 
history of this veteran fort was the capture of. the Dili lie; 
a British sloop of war, in the roads opposite the town, by 
Paul Jones, in the Ranger, an American vpLeVnii Lie 
24th of April, 1778. ’ 

Of the antiquities of Garrickfergus the castle is the (host 
interesting. It stands on a rocky penmsinlajuttiug into the 
sea ou the south-eastern side of the town This rockj from 
which the town takes its name (meaning the lprk of Fergus), 
an Irish kmg of tlfiit name, drowned there in pagan tithes)', 
rises gradually to an elevation of about 30 feet thwurdsVhi 
sea, and is entirely occupied hy the works of the fortress, 
consisting of a double balliutn or upper and lower y ;ird, with 
batteries mounting about 25 pieces of cannon and two 
antient half moons protecting the entrance on the land side. 
In the upper yard stands the keep, a square tower 'Hi feel 
high, formerly entered by an arched doorway in the seconft 
story. It has been latterly used as nit armoury. The 
court house and gaol occupy the site of a Franciscan mo¬ 
naster)', founded here in ll'.'ig by tho famous Do Lacey, 
who was buried within these precincts in 1264. On tho 
dissolution ofmouasteiios, the friary, after serving for various 
civil puiposes, came into the possession of Sir Archer Chi¬ 
chester, who built (1610) on the cast side of the ruins ‘a 
splendid house named Joy mount after the lord deputy 
Mountjoy. Juymount afterwards fell to decay, And the plpt 
of ground has ultimately been occupied as above stated. 
Half a mile W. of tho town is the site of the pridtv pf 
’Woodburne or Goodburno, on the banks of the Wi odburrle 
river, which has here some pretty falls. The sites of two 
hospitals are also pointed out as well as of several of the 
small castles oT the early inhabitants. Numerous tutors 
and plans of Carrickfergus as it stood in the reigns of Eltin- 
beth and James are extant, in which these castles Appear 
aurrouudr.il by the straw and mud huts of the pooler 
classes, and each protected by its separate fortificatroijs. 
Part of tho town wall and one of the gates ate still 
Standing. 

The appearance of the town is respectable, the houses 
being generally of stone and slated. There are several 
good streets, of which the chief or high street is terminated 
by tlie county gaol and court-house, founded 1799, and 
built at an expense of 21,785/. 6*. Ad. The gaol is calcu¬ 
lated for 240 prisoners. The matket-house at the oppojjto 
end, where the main street diverges, one branch loading to 
the quays and castle, and another to the road to Belfast, is 
a respectable budding, bhilt 1755. The'parish church of 
Saint Nicholas is situated on a rising g r rounriun the southern 
side of tlie town : its date unknown, but it. is of great anti¬ 
quity, and is a building of considerable size and digfn(y„ 
The chancel window, presented to the paiish by Mr. Bur¬ 
leigh in 1800, is of stained glass, and represents St. John 
baptizing Christ in the river Jordan. The church is ehi- 
viform ; the old steeple at the west end of the building Was 
taken down in 1778, and the present handsome spire greeted 
in its place by subscription. A small pier projects froth (ho 
southern extremity of the rock on which the castSb in bfrflt, 
and encloses a dock where vessels of 100 tons cad lie at the 
quay. This custom-house is adjoining: (he customs, arising 
chiefly from a duty on coals, do not pay move than half of 
the expenses of their collection. The town is not lighted, 
and water is procured by pumps. There is no poor house 
or hospital.,', but it' mendicity institution lately organised 
is understood to be succeeding well. ‘ 

Tlie governing charter of Curriekfergus beats date 11th 
James I.,>.n. 1612. The corporation consists of a mayhr, 
alderman, and burgesses,‘with recorder, two coroners, ahd 
tuWit-de,rk. The mayor is by hfe office admiral of the coast 
from Fairbead in Antrim to Bangor hr Down, and formerly 
»’ thifd part of all. ustoms witliin the same limits belonged 
to the corporation ; this monopoly was purchased by rheefcrl 
Qf 'Strafford for 3tW0/. in the venr 1637, and materMly 
affected M futhre trade of t he place. This county ^ dis¬ 
tinct froht the county’ 6f Antrim, and had till’lately its Own 
I "and 6ou)T-h0usc ; but these being now gone t o decay 
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the mixes for the county of the town are held »» the 
county court-house. The mayor anil recorder sit at tho 
quarter-sessions with tho county magistrates. Garrick- 
i'wgus formerly returned two members to tho Irish parlia¬ 
ment, anil now returns one member to the imperial parlia¬ 
ment; tho constituency is 732. A committee of the House 
of Commons, July. 1833, reported that the preceding elec¬ 
tion for the borough of Carrtekfergus had lieen marked by 
gross bribery anil corruption among the freemen who at 
present constitute the majority of tho electors. 

The cotton trade was at one time carried on with vigour 
hero, but it has latterly declined. A pretty brisk trade is 
now corned on in tanning, brewing, and distilling; but 
Cimickferpus is tar from being a commercial plane. A 
plaice and oyster fishery in the hay gives employment to a 
considerable number of the inhabitants. In 1823 there 
wore 300 persons employed in various ways by this fishery. 
The oysters taken here arc peculiarly large; the average 
weight is about 1 lb. 4 oz„ and the measure about five inches 
in length and four in breadth : some have been taken that 
weighed 2 lbs.: their price has varied at different tunes from 
4*'. to 3 Hs. per hundred. 

In 1813 tho inhabitants in the county of the town were in 
number 6225 ; in 1821 they were 80.10 : and m 3 831 they 
were 8706. In 1834 Iheir religious distinctions wore, mem¬ 
bers of |ho Established Church, 1387 ; Roman Catholics, 
‘174; I’resbyten :os, 6)46; and Protestant dissenters ut 
other denomuialiouK, 353 being for their numbers the raiwt 
Protestant town community in Ireland. In 1821 tho < 
were m the county of the town 25 schools, educating 127 
males and 343 females; and in 1834 there were 0 schools, 
educating 115 males and 201 females. In 1813 the schools 
were in number 19, four of which were kept by Roman 
Catholics. 

(M'Skimmin s Ihetimi and Antiquities of Carrickfergus, 
8vo Belfast, 1823 ; Publica 1 urns of the Heron! Commission 
fur Iru/a-xl; Parliamentary Reports anti Papers, t 

CARRIER, one who for hire undertakes (lie conveyance 
of goods or pcr-ims for any one who employs him. In a 
legal sense it extends not only to those who convey goods 
by laud, but also to the owners and masters of ships, mail- 
eimtractors, and even to wharfingers who undertake to 
convey goods for hire from their wharfs to the vessel 
in their own lighters, hut not to mere hackney coachmen. 
As tile law has on the one hand thrown great liabilities 
on those who undertake the business of a common cnrrie.r, 
so it has on tho other hand made many provisions tor 
their benefit, in order to protect them from iraud and im¬ 
position. 

I. The hahiii/if and duties of proprietors of stage roar/ia. 
carrying passengers —These, as well as the hackney corn-lies 
of towns oilier than the metropolis, are regulated by the 
statute 2 k 3 Will. IV. c, 120. In order that the public 
mi y be enabled To look for redress to responsible p.irtic-, 
that net, provides Gee 3) that all stage coaches shall he 
licensed, and a numbered plate fixed on each The licence 
speodie, the ,11110 mid place of abode of each proprietor, 
the names O :hc extreme places between which the coach 
is million to ply, the days of its journeys, nml also the 
number • passengers it is authorized to cany ; ami any 
person ■ v 1 procure a eop; of this licence at the office, 
win re .1 IS granted by paying one shilling. A notice of tin j 
rod--, names of proprietors, and the licensed number of j 
passengers, most he fixed on it conspicuous part of the 
.. oaeh, and a penalty of 5/. is imposed upon every pro¬ 
prietor. and also upon the driver, 111 ease more passengers 
are earned'hail are specified in the licence. The act (sec. 
37) also prohibits any out-idc passengers whatever, or any 
lgggare fioin h"ing carried 01 the nmf of any coach, which 
is of a greater height from Die ground Ihan 8 feet 4 inches ; 
or the hearing (that is, the lir-with) of w Inch, on the ground, 
is less than 1 feet ft inches from the centre of the truck of 
the right or off wheel to the centre of the track of the left 
or near wheel. The fuff,wing are the limitations provided 
by the acl for the number of passengers; - 

J Four-wheeled coach, drawn by tour horses, and not more 
than 8 feet 9 inches ns height, and hearing on the ground 
(measured as before) not less than 4 feet 6 inches—10 pas¬ 
sengers outside, exclusive of the driver and guard. 

When drawn by two or three horses only, and licensed 
In cany not less than 4 inside passengers—6 outside. 

When licensed to carry not less than 6 inside passengers 
—7 outside. 


Not more than one outside passenger is to ait m tho 
box with the driver; nor more than three in front; and 
tho same number on (he back of the roof; and the re¬ 
mainder are to be placed on some safe and convenient 
plane m tho hind part of the carriage. An additional pas¬ 
senger is allowed (sec. 40) on each of the seats on tiie 
roof, provided they are respectively & feet long, and the ex¬ 
treme height of the luggage he not more than 9 feet 9 inches 
from tho ground ; and two additional outside passengers are 
also allowed mi the boot, if its height be not more than 6 
feet from the ground. In case of neglect of any of these 
provisions, a penalty is imposed on the driver of St. Tho 
part allotted to the luggage must, be distinctly separated 
Irom the other part of the coach, by a railing or otherwise; 
and the height of the luggage from the ground must not 
exceed 10 f'ee.r S) inches in couches drawn by four or move 
horses ; nor I (l led. 3 inches m coaches drawn by two or threo 
horses. In case anv person sits or is carried upon the space 
allotted to the luggage, both ho and the driver are liable to 
a penalty of 5 1, 

Any passenger travelling by n coach, and also justices, 
road-Mirieyms, toll collectors, and constables, may require 
tho Oliver or proprietor to allow the luggage to be mea¬ 
sured, and the number of passengera to be counted ; and 
any passenger may demand of the duvur to stop Ut a toll- 
gate, and mai require the toll-gate keeper to measure the 
luggage and count the passengers, and to sign a memoran¬ 
dum in writing of the le.nlt, which is to he delivered to the 
passenger, fee. and penalties of 5/. am imposed both on the 
driicr and toll-gale keeper for rotu-al (see. 45). A pe¬ 
nally of td. is also imposed on any driver quilting the 
box before a proper person shall stand at the head of 
tho heuses; or permitting any other person to drive; or 
quitting the box without reasonable occasion ; or conceal¬ 
ing r,r misplacing the plates ; or discharging fire-arms un- 
ikc . ., 11 iv ; or neglecting to take care of the luggage; or 
asking more than tho proper fare ; or assaulting or using 
abusive laiigii.ige to unv passenger, or person accompany¬ 
ing or attending upon any pas-enger, m coming or going 
to the coach (see, 471; or endangering passengers or pro¬ 
perty by intoxication or negligence, or by wanton and fu¬ 
rious driving or other misconduct. And the owners or pro¬ 
prietors are liable to the. penalties whine the guardin' driver 
is nul known nr cannot be found. 

Besides the te.'iikitrons of the above statute, a e.oaoh-pro- 
piietor is hound by law to lake cave that his coach, harness, 
urn! horses are roar/tcoithy, that is, sufficiently secure to 
perform the journevs he undertakes ; and he will ho liable 
to make compensation to any person injured in conse¬ 
quence of any insufficiency in this iexport. A breaking 
down of the roach, and an accident happening to a pas¬ 
senger. are sufficient to entitle him primil facie In claim 
compensation against the pruprictois, and the burden of 
proof is then thrown upon them to show that the injury 
was ih< result of an iHeritable accident., and that the 
good tie.s of their vehicle and the skill or care of iheir 
driicr were unimpeachable, in which case they would not 
be liable. 

Proprietors are not liable for the result of an inevitable 
nrndenf. such as the hoises being frightened by thunder 
and hghiping ; but. if the accident be not inevitable, it is 
no excuse for the driver in allege that he kept on the right 
side of the road if tie could have avoided the danger by 
crossing to the other side ; nor is it, on the other hand, proof 
of the negligence of tho driicr that the accident happened 
whilst, lie was on the wrong side of the road, provided no 
other vehicle was passing at the time. 

11. The Hah ill ty if eon iers as respects the conveyance of 
goods. —Carriers of goods are subjected to a greater degree of 
responsibility than mere bailees for hire— [I?Air,MKN'iJ—and 
that responsibility is much more extensive than it is in tho 
case of injuries to passengers. By the anfijBjrt custom of 
the realm (which js part of the common law of thiii country) 
a common .tarrior of goods for hire is not only bound to hike 
goods tendered 1o him, if ho have room in his convey anno, 
and he is informed of their quality and value, hut he j* ip 
the same situation as one who absolutely insures their safety, 
even against inevitable accident ; he is therefore liable fu)t 
their loss, though hp’fce robbed of them by a force Vfhieh hp 
could not resist, on tile principle that hp might otherwise 
connive purposely to be robbed of, or to lose the goods, and 
himself to share the spoil, There are however tbtefi exemp¬ 
tions to this extensive liability, rst, loss arising from tho 
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aggression of the king's public enemies'; 8tl, logs arising 
from the act of Owl, such as storm, lightning, or tempest; 
loss unsing from the owner’s own fault, as i>y imperfect 
interior packing, which the earner could not perceive or re¬ 
medy. 

A» property of large value may he compressed into a 
small space and transmitted by carriers, they have in modern 
times endeavoured, by naeuns of notices, to lessen the exten¬ 
sive charge that tile common law cast upon them. The no¬ 
tice they were in the habit of giving usually stated in sub¬ 
stance that the earner would not be responsible lor goods 
above a certain value (generally Hi.), unless entered and 
paid for accordingly. Alter repeated discussions on the 
effect of these notices in courts of justice, the carriers suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing, that they would not bo liable iu the 
above .circumstances, if they could prove explicitly, in each 
instance, full knowledge on the pari of the person sending 
the goods, or his agent, of this specific qualification of their 
general liability. But proof of ibis fact was m all cases most 
difficult to adduce, and to obviate tins lmidship the statute 
11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV., e. (»H, was passed, by which it is 
enacted that no common carrier by land shall lie liable for 
the loss of, or injury to, ceitain articles, particularly enume¬ 
rated in the act, contained in any package which shall have 
been delivered, either to he carried for lure, or lu accompany 
a passenger, when the value of such article shall exceed the 
sum of idl., unless, at the time of the delivery of the pack¬ 
age to the earner, ihc value and nutiue of such arlicle shall 
have been explicitly declared. In such case the carrier 
may demand an increased rate of charge, a lable of which 
increased rales must bo affixed in legible characters in 
aomo public and conspicuous part of the receiving office; 
and ail persons sending goods arc hound by a notice thus 
affixed, without further proof of the same having come to 
their knowledge. 

The Carrier’s Act applies only to carriers by hind, and 
the liability of carriers by sea is the common iaw liability 
before explained, slightly modified by two statutes; the first ; 
of which (7 Geo. II., c. la) being found inadequate, ! 
the 2rt Geo. III., e, Hit, \vti> passed, bv which the liability ! 
of owners of vessels Cur any loss bj icason of any robbery 
or embezzlement, whether by the eievv or bv strangers, ! 
without tile privilv of the nwilcis, is tmnUd to the value ; 
of the vessel and freight. They are also exempted from ! 
loss hy tire, and from being liable for tin* loss of gold, | 
silver, diamonds, watebe , jewels, or precious stones, by , 
reason of their being secreted or ouibc//.li:d, unless the j 
owner of the goods m-cit in bis bill ul biding, ot declare m 
writing to the master or ownei o( the vessel, the natuie, | 
quality, and value of such articles respectively. 1 

Subject to those exception-, and also to any special con- j 
tract that may have been made by a lull of lading or oilier- i 
wise, a sea-corner will be liable for all losses, except those , 
occasioned by the act of God, the king's enemies, or the j 
default of tho party sending the goods, and he will be j 
liable to losses occasioned by the first, if, by unneces¬ 
sarily deviating from his direct, course, he encounter the 
danger. 

Linn of Carriers. —Upon the general principle that per¬ 
sons who, at the request of their owners, bestow money or 
labour on goods can detain them until those chaiges are 
paid, a carrier can refuse to deliver up goods, which have 
come into his possession us a earner , until his mason,able 
charges for the carriage are paid. This in law is called a 
particular lien, in contradiction to a general hen, which is 
a right of retaining goods (or the balance of a general 
account; the latter privilege is possessed by wharf ngers 
and attorneys, but not by carriers. 

(Sir W. Jones on Bailments ; KelwynV Nisi Brins, 
title Carrier ; and Chitty on Contracts nol under teal, title 
Carrier.) 

CARKONLa village in the county of Stirling and parish 
of Larbert, WTOre extensive iron-works were erected in 176?* 
by a company chartered for Unit pm pose. Gamut is situated 
on the rivet Lsrbart, which flows into the Frith of Forth, 
and i« uaviguble. The village has also the advantage of 
being hot tot from the Clyde Canal, which, passing from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, communicates with the sea both 
on the eastern and western roasts. Coal and iron ore abound 
in the vicinity of the works. In tho/ Statistical Account 
of Scotland,' published iu 179.2, soitie details are given 
respecting the Cavcon works at that time. There wore 
then about to00 workmen employed, 320 of whom bekmgjtdj, 


to a benefit society formed under the auspices of the com¬ 
pany. The number of carts for com eying coal and iron, 
ore was 150; the daily consumption of coal amounted to 
136 tons: there were five blast-furnaces; sixteen air-hir- 
naees; three cupola-furnaces; four mills tor boring ord¬ 
nance ; forges for making bar and sheet mm, aneboru, 
anvils, and o variety of articles; and a mill for grinding 
clay for fire-bricks. There Was one steam-engine winch 
consumed 16 tons of coal in twenty-tour hours, end is 
described as raising 4ifc tons of water at (i single stroke, and. 
on &u average peiibtunng seven strokes iu ft minute, hi 
1755, tho population of the parish was 1864; in 17S0.it 
amounted to 4000; in 1821, to 3491 ; in 1831, to 4248. 
For a great number of years tho business at the Car run 
works exceeded that of any sinnhar establishment in Scot¬ 
land; but others have latterly rivalled, and own surpassed 
these works in live quantity of non manufactured. In 
1834-5, 8000 tons of non were mmlo at the Carron works 
in five furnaces. During the same punud tho Chile works 
| and the Calder works, which each possess four furnace*, 
produced 21,000 tons of iron. At one of them; places an 
additional furnace has since been erected. Tho early adop¬ 
tion of Neilson's patent hot-blust hits given this superiority 
to tho works above mentioned. At the works of Oart-heri it*, 
where it is in use, 9000 tons of iron were made in one year 
ui three furnaces. The sum of I*, per ton is paid by wav of 
licence on each ton of iron made m the furnaces fitted up 
on Mr. N hi Ison's pi mciple. In June. 183 j, the Canon Com¬ 
pany had only one furnace out of live m which this improve, 
menl was in operation. I n the ‘ .New JJtatiMical Account of 
Scotland,' if. is stated that before the introduction of Mr. 
Neilson's plan, 8 tons of coal and 15 evvts, of limestone 
were employed m the niaiudacturo of each ton of iron ; aiul 
that since 1833, when the hot blast fir*l eurne into practice, 
each tun of iron is made with only 3 tons of coal and 8 owls, 
of limestone. A saving of mum than three-sevenths is 
effected in fuel in cveiy ton of ptg-mui made ; coal instead 
of coke may be used: and with this gieat. saving the iron 
is of bettor quality than when tin; manufacture cost so 
much more. Thu price of tht* best coal for making iron 
is -t v. per ton m Scotland. 

GARRONADEtS are short iron gnus differing from other 
guns, and lium howitzers, only in their dimensions aud in 
the manner of attaching them to thoir carriages ; which is 
by a punt and bolt underneath the piece, instead of trun¬ 
nions. They denve their name from tho village of Catron, 
in Sinlings lure, where they were first made. 

When tired at point blank, their range is about ISOynrds; 
and, at tin elevation of 3 degrees, it- \uuos Irian 6M> to 759 
yards: this is much inferior to the range of a long gun, bur 
as they throw shells and heavy shot with great effort within 
the above limits, they are extremely serviceable on land for 
breaching ramparts of earth, or for enfilading tho faces of 
works; and at sea, ill engagements at close quarters. A 
small extension of the chase surrounds the muzzle, in order 
to protect the sides aud rigging of the ship hoin the effects 
of tho explosion. 

For the dimensions and weights ol earronades, sec Spear¬ 
man's ‘ British Gun nor." 

CARROT tm hoi tie ui turn), the fleshy root of the Caucus 
earota. This kind of esculent is too well know n to requite 
any description. For garden purposes there are throe prin¬ 
cipal varieties; namely, tho early horn carrot, a small kind 
used for tho earliest crops; the long orange, or Alinngham 
carrot, ft very large kind, for ordinary summer and winter 
use; and tho purple carrot, a French Burt, lernarkablo for 
its deep purple colour and unusual swcotnu-s. The latter 
is not so much known as it deserves to be ; the two others 
are m common use. Several others, among which is a white 
kind, are mentioned in seedsmen's lists, but they arc ef 
little importance. 

■Nothing can be easier of cultivation than tho carrot, pro¬ 
vided the soil is light trod free from stones ; in stiff or rockv 
soils it is not worth the expense of growing. The '■oeds arc 
sown at intervals, from the end of February till the begin¬ 
ning of August; they are lightly raked into the soil, having 
been previously pressed down with the li-et. Some perrons 
mix them with dar p.sand previously to sowing, in order 
to separata them from each other, and to render them loss 
liable to be blown about by the wind in consequence of their 
lightness, When they have conic up they require no lur- 
JUpy care than to bo hoed to tho distance of about *ix inches 
'apart, and to be kopt free from weed*. 
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T t h* ‘wild carrot is common on sandy land in England,: 
out its roots are tough and dry. and unfit for food. 

CARROT (in agriculture), The large orange carrots, 
winch are the most common for winter provision, are ehiedy 
raised in the fields; and when they can he convoyed to large 
towns for sale, they are a very profitable crop on light and 
deep soil*. The principal use of carrots is as food for cattle. 
The orange carrot and its varieties arc the most common in 
England, but the large white and yellow parrots are more 
esteemed on the continent; they are supplied to contain 
more saccharine matter, ntid to produce a greater bulk of 
nutriment on the same ground. The white carrot also will 
: grow on heavier soils than the orange, and may be sown in 
spring amongst barley, in the same manner as clover usually 
is; with this difference, that the roots arc taken up before 
winter, and the land may be sown with winter corn the 
same year. This is commonly practised in Bulgium. The 
barley amongst which the white carrots are sown is chiefly 
winter barley, which is reaped early. As soon as the barley 
is'cut, the land is well harrowed to pull up the stubble, the 
weeds are carefully taken out, and liquid manure is poured 
abundantly over the surface. The carrots, which were 
scarcely visible, and of which the tops were cut off in reaping 
the barley, now shoot rapidly, and whore they grow tori 
thick are thinned out by hoeing. By the end of autumn 
a good crop of carrots is obtained ; and if they are carefully 
forked up. the ground may be sown with rye without any 
other preparation. 

When carrots are cultivated in a regular rota’.on ns it 
priueipal crop, they are sown in March on land winch has 
been ploughed to a considerable <lcptl| before winter, and 
has had the benefit of the winter's frost. It is not usual to 
manure the land, but it is best to sow carrots on land which 
has been abundantly manured for the preceding crop. If it 
be thought necessary to improve the land by manure, it must 
be done with well-rotten dung, which should be ploughed 
in very deep. Without this precaution the carrots will be 
apt to fork, as it is called; the root being divided will not 
swell regularly, and instead of being of a llcsliy consistence 
will become fibrous mul hard. The best mode of cultivation 
is to have the land in a moderately rich state and tho¬ 
roughly pulverized ; to sow the seed 111 drills, at the dis¬ 
tance of a foot or more from row to row ; to cover it slightly, 
and as the plants appear, to water them with diluted linn 
or the drainings of dunghills; to destroy all weeds carefully 
by the hand and tlic hoc, anil to thin the plants in the rows 
to the distance of 6 or (i inches or more, according to the 
richness and depth of the soil. Although the carrot, when 
it grows most vigorously, does not throw out any consider¬ 
able fibres from the upper part of the root, and appears to 
(Iraw its chief nourishment from its lower end, jet it is a 
gloat advantage to keep the ground stirred and light be¬ 
tween the rows; for exceedingly minute horizontal fibres 
shoot out to a considerable distance from the sides of (he 
root, and tend much tc increase its size. The seed of the 
carrot has numerous hooked hairs which sjumg from the 
husk, and m ike the seeds adhere together ; ou tins accoutil 
carrot seed is usually mixed with earth or sand, and well 
rubbed in 'be hand before it is sown. Two pounds of seed 
are sufif lent for an acre if the seed is drilled; it requires 
double l.vs quantity if sown broad cast. In tins last way 
very heavy crops are sometimes obtained, but the expense 
of weeding the carrots by hand is so great that the drilled 
n opB, besides being more certain, are more profitable. Seed 
w Inch is two or three years old will vegetate, and it is more 
essential that it should be ripe and heavy than new. Too 
snucli care cannot be taken in selecting good seed. The 
finest and largest carrots should alone be chosen to plant out 
, , t jn spring to produce seed. They will throw out vigorous stems 
" hearing numerous umbels, winch, as Ibo florets fade and the 
- seeds ripen, contract into the form of .v bird's nest. Those 
who are curious in the choice of the seed take only such 
goods as grow on the outer border of the umbel. The tops 
Sf iho carrots arc frequently cm. ofF before they arrive at 
the full size, as food for cattle and sheep, who are very fond 
of it; but this is not a judicious plan ; as the loss in the 
growth of the loom from being deprived of the leaves is 
much greater than the value of the tops as food, especially 
if limy (tre cut o£F repeatedly, which is sometimes done 
when fodder is scarce. When the plants begin to wither, 
awl die outer leaves to droop to the ground, the tops 
may be safely mown, and the roots left in the ground. 
They have then acquired their full growth, and will remain 


sound in the earth till there & danger from the winter a 

frost. 

The best method of taking up the carrots to store them 
for winter use is by means of tliree-prouged forks. Such as 
are used in digging asparagus bods. They should -be rather 
blunt at the point and sides of tho prongs, and be stuck into 
the ground vertically by the side of the rows ; by pressing 
down the handle the carrots come up without injury. Tin 
plough is sometimes used after the coulter KaSfre¬ 
moved ; but with all the care of the ploughman, the plough 
and the horses will cut and bruise many of the finest carrots. 
Carrots may be kept all winter in dry cellars, if they are 
protected against the frost. The more common way_ is to 
store them with straw in long trenches, like beet. [Best.] 
The produce of carrots on good light land is nearly double 
that of potatoes, and they do not impoverish the land so 
much. From twenty to forty pounds of carrots, with a small 
quantity of oats, is a sufficient allowance for a hard-working 
hor-.e for twenty-four hours. Where hay is scaroe, it is a 
roost economical substitute ; and whore the value of urirje 
is known, carrots are much prized, as they greatly tend to 
its increase. 

In Brittany they have an ingenious method of getting 
several acres of land trenched by the plough aM'tfc* spado 
at the same time, for the growth of parsnips aj^fetirrots. 
Tho different farmers join to bring as many labourers toge¬ 
ther as will dig out n furrow ns rapidly as the plough can 
draw it: they divide tho whole length of the Hold equally 
among them. As soon as the plough has made a furrow, 
the men trench the bottom of it with their spades nine or 
ton inches deep, throwing the earth over the furrow slice 
last turned ; on the return of the plough tho next slice is 
turned into the deep trench and immediately covered by the 
spades as before. Thus an acre is readily trenched in one 
day to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and all tha 
woods are buried : carrot or parsnip seed is sown on the sur¬ 
face and slightly harrowed in The common mode of 
ploughing in stitches is the most convenient for this Ope¬ 
ration, as each man will only havo to move from one side of 
the stitch to the other immediately after the plough has 
passed. But a second plough following in the furrow made 
by the first will do the work equally well, and at less 
expense. 

If carrots are cut in pieces and steamed, they become 
more nutritious, and the expressed juice made td ferment 
affords by distillation it very good and wholesome Spirit. 
Sugar may also ho extracted; but the caicot is inferior to 
tile boot in tins respect. 

(’ ARiSTKNS, ASMUS JA< 'OB, a distinguished German 
artist, no less remarkable for his enthusiastic perseverance, 
than for his singular mode of study, arid the peculiar bent 
us well as force of genius, was born at St. Gurgen, near 
Schleswig, May 10th, 175-1. If is father was a miller, in no 
more than decent circumstances ; but lus mother, who Was 
the daughter of an advocate at Schleswig, had been exceed¬ 
ingly well-educated, and was therefore able to bring up her 
three sons in a manner very superior to what the circum¬ 
stances of the family would otherwise have allowed. 

After his father's death, which happened when lie was 
about rune years old, Asmus was sent to the public school at 
Schleswig, where he made little or no progress; but ia the 
cathedral, winch soon became his daily haunt he bad an 
opportunity of examining the pictures there, by Jufian 
Ovens, a pupil of Rembrandt, and on these, to him miracles 
of the poncil, he would gaze in boyish ecstasy (lly after day, 
with unabated admiration, To be able to achieve such 
works appeared to him the noblest object of human ambition. 
His mother readily seconded his inclination,, and on his 
quitting school at the age of sixteen,‘applied to a fainter 
named Geeve to take him as a pupil; bat the stun demanded 
was much greater than could prudently be afforded. A 
second application of the same kind wasjjiwn made to 
Tischbein, of Caxsel, an artist of great rep ufiCli hisday, but 
with no better success. >, . 

His mother »o<>n after died, and die guardians of the chil¬ 
dren and of their little property, obstinately refusing to listen 
to Axruus's earnest entreaties, placed hint with a wise-mer¬ 
chant at Eekerniorde. With a kind of hopeless resigna¬ 
tion, lie at first determined to dismiss all his former aspira¬ 
tions after art, and to apply himself to his new duties ; but 
those aspiration* soon revived again in, all their term, mud 
he employed the whole of bis leisure ma, and frequently a 
considerahk portion, of the night, i« drawing. Fortunately 
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pension <<9 Rome, which lie was now more ittan 
jpgArf Vtf iljng,. Ho Had becgmowqniitufedwttu 
,qxchiiwt, ( <S«nelli, who was then just returned from Italy; 
wliathe.ieiwued tiJoni liija *ervo>i only to mormmchhi 
desire. ■ Fortunately, at tW iwuuuenilatioti of Gcnellv fee 
was employed to decorate,the walls of a saloon m the Dnr- 



. . anpreiBtfceship, and proceeded to Cogonhugei . . 

Wheye lie, again ifnet With Ipaon, who procured for hum free and m tiro summer of i 79-Jt ho trauiu sot out for Rome. He 
aetje’^d tlio Royal Gallery of Paintings, and to the eollec- travelled through Dresden end Nuremberg, making *otn» 
■' and antiques at the academy. Those latter stay at the first place lor the pm pose of visiting the Gallery 

' * . 1 ' ... >aiusr, in enter 

Uurer, whom, 
to ho one of ; 



-,* PS>mt of view, so as to impress 

air tlioir niiniUitu, ineffac<*ab)i,’ Upon his memory ; owing to 
Wluetj process, ho was. according to his own assertion, tilde 
at any tirrio to recall their perfect images boforn him. Whilst 
he ,w»s thqs .tljijly ftcqumuK » fund of real knowledge in his 
art, .^I^MW^dpahing no very visible progress m if, and in 
fat;| {tgr^^Jtyrsising himself with his pencil beyond one or 
two essa® r at.\pomposition, his finances rapidly decreased ; 
ho thprefob^ endeavoured to support himself by taking like¬ 
nesses jh red chalk, and was so iortiuialu us to bo thus en¬ 
abled hi continue his usual studies for two years longer, 
durmg which he produced his *]5 lidev’s Death' and • diulus 
and Hlysses,' compositions that excited much uuliee, and 
would have obtained for bun adunU.inee into the academy, 
had ho not given offence on a pirliculai uewisiou. Hut 
having.thusyilosed against. Ultuself the road to favour, he 
dctarnahiod Ugpu leaving Copenhagen end going to Koine 
along with his youngest brother i who had also been studying 
psuntiugut Schleswig) and the sculptor lluseli. Accordingly, 
theysetuutiu the spring of 1 ftkhaudO.'irsteiisaud his brother 
travojlttd on loot as far as Mantua, their companion having 
paired-from them at Nuremberg. Alter passing an entire 
mouth at Mantua, whore, he was filled with admiration of 
Giulia Romano s works, Cars tens found that they must aban¬ 
don their plan and return homewards. They accordingly sot. 
out, pgaim- uorihwiu'd, passing through Switzerland, and 
stuppiugifor a short time at Zurich, where Gesncr assisted 
Caratahapip disposing of his drawings : and with the sunt 
thus opportunely raised, the brothers were enabled to reach 
Lubeck. Here he was glad t.o take up with his former nc- 
cupaUWof portrait,painting, which he pursued for nearly 
five your* ; .but he employed all the tune not st> occupied in 
mtikjfighisto rival and poetical compositions. He also now 
began fiat |li» first;time to read diligently all the best trans¬ 
lations of the. ant tent, poets, and those of Os-iau and Shak- 
sjioaeodftuid. in thts course ot study he was greatly benefited 
by itbe.tulvtee and lilcrary taste of his friend and biographer 
Forttow., with whom lie happened about this time to become 
acquaint*d. The course of reading he had taken up ex¬ 
panded hi» mind and quickened his imagination, and the 
fruits of it,shortly began to .manifest them selves in a num¬ 
ber of compositions from Homer, the Greek tragedians, and 
Other great masters of poetry, both untient and modern. 


tho contfaSfK' - 

estimate very highly what ho hud beheld at Dresden, Kmt 
was greatly, disappointed in the productions of Mcngs, which, 
m his opinion, display extraordinary talent and no genius. 

Arrived at Homo, it,Hue for a l,mg time existed to him 
only in the Vatican. Iiis first object was to imbue himself 
thoroughly with tho spirit of Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
to catch, if possible, their modes of thought, and to trace 
their conceptions to thoir source, Highly wrought up as 
his expectations had been, lie found them here surpassed, , 
and that tlicir works wore instinct with a mental power, of 
which no copies or engravings had before conveyed to littn 
any idea. Hardly could he afterwards persuade himself 
that he wax in the some Rome which contained such erit?? 
sum mate master-pieces, when lie began to visit the studios 
of living artists; instead of meeting with powerful rivals 
or aide companions in the same track he was pursuing, bib. 1 
found himself quito alone anil insulated from those around 
him, both in his notions of art, and in his niitliustasth ftn- it,. 
Ambitious littleness, affectation, empty theatrical display, 
artificial colouring, and qjerc manual dextci ity of the pen ¬ 
cil, werp in lus opinion the loading characteristics df the 
living school. Neither did he at all attempt to disguise life 
opinion, or to conceal that ho considered the system of study 
pursued to he one altogether injurious, and calculated only 
to bolster up imbecility. Much of the defectiveness bb dis¬ 
cerned was ascribed by him to tho constant use of tlio 
model, which, he lnaintaiuoil, was not studying nature, but 
a substitute for it. ■ 

The seventy of bis pi inciplcs of criticism obtained for him 
not a few enemies; and they more than msinuat, d that fto 
could not. perform wh.it lie exacted from others. Ilf; sourt? 
convinced them of the contrary, by a large drawing "re¬ 
presenting the visit o1 the Argonauts to tho rentaurChir'oif.i 
a subject he had before produced at Ilcrlin, but whiVh he 
now recomposed, tuid m a s'vlc that, plainly indicated how, 
much he hud already benefited bv study ing; Michael Angulo 
and Raphael. 

Tho two years, to which his stay at Homo was htniRid,, 
having expired, he begged hard for a little longer oxtuiision. 
of the term, ns ho was preparing to make a public exhibition 
of tho subjects which lie bud produced while in Italy. Re-/ 
was in fact determined if possible to establish himself in tlio'? 


With ids exceedingly moderate desires, confined to the more 1 city of the Vatican, the real academy for those who know. 

noccMtarioa of, life, Garmons might, as far as worldly ad- how to avail themselves of R; and he trusted that this exhi¬ 


bition would enable him to do so, though his pension, wwaa 
likely, should bo withdrawn. His exhibition was opened i$ky" 
April, 1795, and consisted of eleven subjects, mostly poetical ;; 


vancement was conoe.rned, have been content with his situa¬ 
tion at Lubeck, and even have accounted himself rich in tho 
intejloctual enjoyments at his command, had he not felt 
that, *0 long: an he continued there, ho was in a state of and mythological, and few of them ever before treated! None, 
exile, and out off from tho hope of being able to produce of these compositions were oil pictures, for Carstons v.ti.s 
any. wojksiof,magnitude; gratefully therefore did ho accept aware that, chlouriug was not his forte, aiid that, hud he' 
the genaroas offer Of Rhdaa, a wealthy amateur, who fur- produced them's* such, his enemies would have'dwell loudly 
nisfaod him <tith tire means of visiting Berlin. upon their defects as paintings, overlooking all positive merit 

I*» thateapitgjLhe had at first to contend with many diffl-' of a mubh higher kind than manual execution ; he iheivfim; 
cultMss, far,he Mi resolved to practise portrait-painting no wisely chose to submit them to tho public in Uuit shapoia 
longer, hut to occupy himself entirely with historical subs which was best calculated to compel attention to the poetry 
jcct»; • Ifet »pp«fiamties not presenting themselves, afthr a of his conceptions, to the power of his imagination, tho dig- 


tiiwe lie. hyeatae reduced to the greatest straits, and Was 
obliged to 'WtuKb fd«ign# for book-prints. At length, his 
‘ FaLl of the ?A»geli,* a large composition containing up- those works 
wunlexif Suafiftwiws, ©brained tot him an , appoitittinen't as were 
one «f the profesBOr* at the academy,, amt the following year 


Bity and simple grandeur of his style. 

The resultproVethi.s foresight;’ both in stylo and subject; ■ 

ior as they. 


wafts were‘ah earnest of powers a* supen 
uncothmtfhj' fed the atlisf* tome "k* won spread,, 

... _ ... . #h fferutiatiiV by ap article, uit the exhibition, hi Wie- 

a dtmaiderahlW'ririitwftywvasi added to hts r Salary. Hispresii- '.liftiifi stitue year he sent tinge outupoei- 

i«(P 4«R«art^ilWttl»v1ii^M^ % rtdhct'this 'ddiiir <8 - IWfBA '.wMefeulipit' he 'wasjiigaift.uvup^ thfetum to, 

-^kai^aiMlkuj. V-U. • a. sutKiiU&tM. It «mta« >mad(U*^liba& imr frlsteid of its belntf eomnlled 


i »-\VutiritteWbr its 'being compiled 
it; hut he regarded i$ chiefly aa.the means of obtaining a with, this demand ■ was followed. by'ijemonsttatH-o and re. 
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fusal on the part of CarstenJ., The coiutequonee wo* that 
lie east off his dependence dwttie Berlin academy altogether. 
In the course of the two following years ho produced many 
fine compositions, including a series of twemv-four subject* 
from Pindar, Orpheus, and Apollonius Rhodtua, all of them 
illustrative of the Argonaulic expedition. This series it 
was his intention to etch himself, but in the autumn of 
179(7 he was attacked by a serious malady, winch wag suc¬ 
ceeded by a slow fever and an obstinate cotijgK; whereby he 
WttS so enfeebled that he was unable to employ his pencil 
except for a very short interval In the day. Vet oven after 
he was incapable of quitting his bad, his wonted enthusiasm 
and energy did not forsake him ; and but a few hours be¬ 
fore his death he conversed with his friend Fernow respect¬ 
ing a mythological subject which bad sue posted itself to 
him. He expired on the Path of May, 179K, when he hud 
just entered his forty-fifth year. 

Tims may Carstens bo said to have been prematurely cut 
(bst as he had begun his career ns an artist, for it can 
hardly be dated earlier than the tune of lus visiting Rome, 
which wag not until he bad reached the age of thirty-eight. 
XJji to that period, all that he had boon Ohio to do was little 
more than to acquire preparatory knowledge, and that, under 
Btich unfavourable and disheartening circumstances, at¬ 
tended with so many interruptions and obstacles, tlmt no¬ 
thing short of almost unexampled enthusiasm could have 
enabled him to surmount them., To art lie gave himself 
undividedly ; his whole soul was in it, so that although he 
had not mastered some things that lie more on the surface, 
no had dived into its deptiis and recesses. His originally 
defective education only stimulated him to greater sell- 
exortion, and to cut out for himself a way through the bar¬ 
riers that opposed his progress. At the same time, much 
that seemed against him was in reality in his favour; Ins 
Utter seclusion from general society and its interests pre¬ 
served to him n generous simplicity and elevation of muni 
which effectually secured him from the artificial and con¬ 
ventional, and caused him to entertain those lofty ideas of 
art which, if they do not always inspire, ennoble inspiration 
where it exists. Specious cleverness, bravura of style, ex¬ 
ternal showings* of composition, and the plausible mastery 
of execution, could not impose upon or satisfy him, if higher 
intellectual qualities were, wanting. He considered that by 
far too much stress was generally laid upon the mcie ac¬ 
complishments of his art, and that the attention paid to the 
mechanical part of it had been one great cause of its de¬ 
clension. What he chiefly valued was creative power, in¬ 
telligence, and mind, of which he regarded external forms 
merely as the expression. Conformably with such opinions 
and theory was his own practice. Ills compositions, which 
ha was in the habit of completely shaping out, matin mg, 
Bfid finishing up mentally, before he committed them to 
paper, arc all marked by a severe simplicity and tine poetic 
conception ; and had a longer life and health been granted 
to him lu would doubtless have left behind him works J 
commons! ite in other respects wj'h their intellectual value, 
and whiih would have acquired fur him universal fume. 
.Admi'vd.to and even wonderful as his productions are in 
then they being chiefly drawings, it is not very sur- 

jins.'’,; that they should tic comparatively little* known, 
siime only few can have the opportunity of inspecting them, 
mid fewer still of thoroughly studying them us they de¬ 
servo,' whereas had the same compositions been given to 
the world as pictures on the usual scale of historical paint¬ 
ing, they would haw enjoyed extended celebrity, and placed 
the name of Caintcns almost next to those of the two great 
, masters whom he strove to emulate. 

B CART. The drag-cart without wheels, which is used in 
some mountainous districts, is one of the simplest con¬ 
trivances for transporting heavy weights. It consists of 
two strong poles, I emu twelve to fifteen feet long, con-: 
'nbeted by cross pieces fixed at right angles to them, by' 
morticing or pinna.g, so that tho poles may bo two or 
three feet apart. About eighteen inches of the poles pro¬ 
ject be vend the lowest cross p,w e, the ends resting on the- 
g: on iid. The 'dtier ends of the poles form the shafts for tho 
horse to’’draw' by. The load is placed on the cross pieces, 
over which hoards are sometimes nailed, for the purpose of 
carrying stones, or such things as might fall through be¬ 
tween the cross bar* : it then resembles the hotly of a cart 
taken off the wheel*. The hor.se bears one end of the drag 
'■srT, by a strap over hi« back, ahd drags it or. by means of a 
common cart collar «r a brtaBt strap. This fehtcUs is ex¬ 


tremely 1 Usefhl St! steep, and rough' descents, ’’especially to 
draw stones from quarries, and can be made of rough 
poles at little or no expense. Pieces of hard wotyj fixer! 
under the ends of the poles, and renewed aft they WSaj; o.qt, 
will prevent the ends of tho drag cart froth vtegriflff 
and will allow ft to slide along more easily. . W'**t 

The Irish car {Jig. 2) may he considered as th 
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towards a better construction. This ear consists of a bed or 
platform and two shafts. The wheels, in the simplest form, 
are round disks of wood ni.nle by muling planks two or three 
inches thick over each other, so that the fibres of the wood 
in one plank shall lie at right, angles to those in the other. 
They aio (hen sawn into the form of a circle, and an iron 
tire put on the circumference. Two of these disks are 
fixed on a square axle of wood at the distance of three or. four 
feet from each other. The ends of the oxie, which project 
three or four inches beyond the wheel*, are then rounded ih 
the form of cylinders or two or three inches diameter. To the 
under part of the bed of the cart two blocks of wood are 
fixed, which raise it so that the wheels may go under the 
carl, and in these blocks are two round holes to admit the 
ends of the axle. Two strong nulls or iron pins driven ob¬ 
liquely into the blocks, after the wheels are put under, 
serve to prevent the axle from slipping out. A littja grease 
on the ends of the axle diminishes the friction, and prevents 
the disagreeable grating of the wood when the wheels turn 
found. Tins is the simple old Irish car. The only differ¬ 
ence in the construction of tlm most improved modem oars 
is the substitution of neat wheels, and iron axles for those 
described above, and a railing or box fixed on the platform 
The groat simplicity of the Irish car, its easy construction, 
and the convenience of the platform to place the load on, are 
its greatest recommendations. It is well adapted to narrow 
mountainous roads; and the wheels being quite under the 
bed, there is less danger when two ears meet, or among 
trees and rocks; especially when one man lias tho charge of 
several cars, or the horse* arc permitted to find their way 
home hv their own sagacity. There is a considerable incon¬ 
venience in turning, as tho wheels do not turn separately, 
and one of them must be dragged along, while the other 
forms the centre round which the car turns. In the im¬ 
proved jaunting cars, the wheels are made to turn sepa¬ 
rately on the axles, by which this incemvenjjijee is obviated. 
The ttrhceU of tho carriages on railroads arreonstfucied on 
the principle of those of the Irish car. The axle turps with 
the Wheels in a bush or box fixed to the carriage. This 
gives greater facility for keeping a constant supply of oil to 
the box by means of u fixed reservoir; and tlie carriage not 
being required to turn round, no inconvenience arises. 

Tlie common cart differs from tho cat in that the body 
rests on a fixed axle between the wheels, which torn Upon 
the axle hy means of boxes in the centre of tho nave's. The 
simplest tart.is that used by carriers io Trance and Germany. 

1 and 3.) It consists of two strong poles of asb or 
beech, resembling those of the drag-cart described above, bu t 
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•tronftM, and fashioned mm more care, to as to have con- horsw, when eaclji* attached to a single Scotch e«t, than 
sidertjbw strength at'the place where they rest on the hale- when three wr four draw toget^jri except it be on aerjr level 
tree. t?oe end forms the shafts, and the whole is equally and hard roads, or whin tho horses move at a quick pace, 
pdjse^.qtt. the, axle. The wheels are often nearly six feet in The objection made to single-horse carta, that each,requires 
narrow at the tire; they are slightly dished, a man to drive it, is obviated in Scotland, where tire hont&a 
btri rqn nearly perpendicularly to the road. On these carts are trained to follow each other, and one man can attend 
v«rry great weights are transported, so as to require five or to several raids and horses. In England this is not allowed 
sixhors^i m-tlraw them. On paved roads they may have on the roads % fear of accidents. 

Some'advantages, but there is much loss of power when The Scote4tq|*ri is made to carry hay and Straw by means 
many horses draw at length, and the horse in the shafts is of a light frariw, which is laid on it, and prqjeeU over tho 
often much dist/useed by the weight suddenly thrown on body and the wheels in every direction. At harvest it is 
liis back, and by tho striking of the shafts against his aides, found to collect tho sheaves of corn and carry them to til? 
It wotild he impossible for the shaft-horse to bear the weight stack or barn more rapidly than Could he done by g waggon. . 
inu^«g,down steep descents, or to keep his footing up steep A good horse wdl walk faster, when be has a Jowl oft bis 
iu!S- (however well the cart may he poised), if it were not back, than lie could do if hu wore merely drawing; and al¬ 
ibi an ingenious contrivance, by which the lead is shifted at though this exertion, if continued long, would exhaust him, 
pleasure, backwards or forwards"on the axle. In ascending, ho soon recovers his breath, if he has only been urged for,* 
the centre of gravity is moved nearer to the horse, and, in small distance, and then returns with a light empty 
descending, farther back, so as to he always nearly perpen- To avoid the weight resting on the hack of the horse, edits 
dicidariy over the axle. Another contrivance is a mode i ltavo been invented with tince wheels, the small additional 
of retarding the motion of the wheels in descending. | wheel being made to turn in front. It i# only in the ease 
This is done by forcing a pole against the’outer rim of tho I of moving earth down a declivity, and returning with the 
wheel, one end being fixed to tho shafts of the cart, and the empty cart, that it has any advantage over the two-wheeled 
other diSiwn, by means of a rope, tightly against the side of cart; tt is therefore seldom used for general purposes. The 
tho wheel, which rubs hard against it. The object is tints additional wheel adds to the weight which the horse lias to 
obtained, bat the wheels are soon worn away, and the pole diaw, and is an ittcumbi Alice in a ploughed Hold, 
requires to be carefully looked to, because it often wears The addition of springs to calls and waggons is a very 
through and breaks, when the whole load comes suddenly great improvement, and should he adopted in every cayc 
against tho horse and throws him down. Another equally where they are much used on the roads. The additional 
rude and extremely noisy mode is to cut a tough branch, a weight of tho springs and their cost are greatly ovgrha- 
littlo longer than the distance between the wheels, and lanced by then' advantage: they lessen the draught, add, 
place it horizontally between the spokes, so that it projects by preventing jolting and shaking, add to the durability of 
about an inch or two on each side. The wheel, in turning the vehicles. Where a light active kind of horse is used 
round, bend?, the branch until the ends escape from one which can trot with a moderate lord, it will lie found that 
spoke and ktVike the next; thus a constant uUuulution of there is a great advantage in occasionally increasing the 
the wheel takes place at the expense of the spokes, which pace at winch empty carta mid waggons are made to move, 
are soon worn out. A better contrivance is a piece of wood In Holland and Flanders, the waggons are always driven at 
or iron in tho form of a small segment of a circle, of the a smart trot when going empty to the field in harvest or 
same diameter as that ol' the wheel, which is made to press hay-tanking, and mulff valuable time is saved by this 
more nr less on the vim of the wheels by means of a lever means. 

to which it is attached. It is regulated by a screw turned CARTAGE NA, CARTHAGO NOVA of the antierili. 
by a winch, which gives the exact pressure requisite to over- a seaport town on the Mediterranean, in the province of 
cotne the downwind tendency of the load, and maybe so Murcia in Spain, in 3? n 36' N. lat., and 1° W. long. It 
nicely adjusted that it requires only a slight exertion in the is said to have been built by Hasdrubal Barcas, who gave it 
horte to draw the carl, down By some of these cniitrivauees the name of New Cartilage, and intended it Jbr tile met)o- 
maby of til* inconveniences arising from tlie use of carts arc pubs of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. Tlio ltq- 
obviatgd. Where tho roads are level and hard, waggons are mans aftiu their conquest of Spain sent a colony t# it, atiq 
much to be preferred to carts; but in hilly countries and culled it. Julia Nova Carthago. It now forms with its terri- 
bad roads, carls have many advantages. tuiy a parlido or district of the province of Murcia, and baft 

For agricultural purposes, various kinds of carts have military uml political governor, and an alcalde mayor, or 
been invented. The capacious tumbril for carting earth judge of the second class. Appeals lie before tho royal chatv- 
ahd (lung, with broad wheel* to prevent tlieir tanking in soft eery, or higher court of Valencia. Cartagena is one ol the 
ground, its too generally known to require description. The three naval stations of Spain : it has a loyal dock-yard, a fine 
best ebHstructed cavts have iron axles with tho ends or itrms basin, a gun wharf, a castle, and a bagnio for the galley 
turned smooth, and very slightly conical. The boxes in the slaves. The harbour is large, one of the best in all Spain, 
naves of the wheels, which receive the arms, arc made of and the safest, of all on the East or Medifeiraneun cqgst. 
cast iron, and ground smooth, so as to require only a small It has 30 feet water of e under the walls of the town, 
quantity of grease or oil to make the wheels run easily, with- It is defended by batteries at the entrance, mid by several 
out allotting any play or side motion. It is usual to give the forts and redoubts on the bui rounding hills. The tqwq 
axle a betid at the place where it enters the wheel, tiy which is regularly built, and has sumo good streets and build*- 
means the planes of the wheels are made lo diverge from mgs, four parishes, and 29,Sub inhabitants, including the 
each other and give more room for the body of the cart, suburbs. (Mifiano, Dicdonariu Gengrtijico ilo, J<s/iwia.) It 
But this is decidedly wrong. It is clearly proved that tho j has been however for more than half a century iisxt in a 
draught is least when tile arms are quite horizontal, and if state of decay, owing to the political troubles and thirlntai- 
the wheels ate slightly dished, that is, if the spokes are ruption of its trade with the Spanish-American colonies, 
driven into the navo obliquely so as to throw the rim a J( has some manufactories of cloth for sailsv of cables arid 
little beyond the perpendicular, the lower spokes in each ropes, and other articles for shipping. The country around 
wheel Will slightly diverge, and give greater steadiness produces corn, wine, oil, and barilla; in the neighbouring 
to the whole. When the axle is bent, the rim of a broad- mountains are mines of lead, and it is believed also of silver; 
wheeled cart must ho slightly conical, in order thatjt the latter were worked in the time of the Carthaginians 
may rest flat m the.ground: and it is easily proved thki tin and Romans, hut are now abandoned. The large and ou- 
thii ease tho’^pd is dragged on the read at. every rious cave called Cuuva do Sun Juan, which abounds with 

tion, along a space equal to the difference between the' rich crystals and pyrites, is believed be one of these old 
greater and lesser circumference of the rim of tW Vbeel, mines. Cartagena is 27 m. S. by E. of Mureia, and 20 n). 
srlvtng ftWheCettsarj'work to the horses, and greatly injuring W. ofjjabo Palos. 

the roads. Tho, light Scotch cart, drawn by one horse, is CARTAGENA, a seaport in the republic of New Ora*' 
justly eohsidered as the rnoyt advantageous for transporting nndit, tin the northern shore ofSouib America, in 10° 25' 4ft" 
eiirth, Utqe, pr dung, especially in hilly countries. It is low. N. lat,., and 74* 3b' AWlong., about 30 miles from the mouth 

and sShort,; Atq;that the horse "draws very near tho centre bf Rio, Maddelenu. 

gravity ; and thefes is little*power lost by obliquity. Tl;e v . The harbour of Cartagena is one of the safest and uses* 
loads m*y be Iso adjusted In bear more or Joss d« the i’ohyehjeat ift all Anmrica. It is formed by two island**bx- 
hofri. icotewdEStl«^Kp«riHtnt<» bhusipr6v«^iJ 4 Sjbast S. and N. The most S. island, 
that ftrbM Weight W fey a'gtiftn ftutia.)^br|>^' , x^ed Tiqr^^,WibV,».abo»t two%iles long and wide, and 
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bSlAyeert it and the is the narrow entrance of the 

port edited Boca Chico. '^Be N. isltuSif is on an average 
hardly half a mile wide, mid iow, whilst Tierra Bomba rises 
to a moderate height. The entrance of the port is so narrow 
that only one Vessel can enter at ont o, and as some sand- 
hanks occur in it a pilot is always required. It is defended 
by two strong castles. Tin- harbour nself is about six miles 
long; its width varies from Iwo to four miles. It has a 
sufficient dojith of water and good anohorajpii and its sur¬ 
face is as little agitated as that of a river. ' 

On the N. island and at the most N. corner of the har¬ 
bour is situated the town, on a sandy tract of land. It ocou- 
■pies I he whole width of the island, so that its N.’W. walls 
stand on (ho beach of the open sea, and the S.K. on the 
harbour. To the H. of the town is another low island, on 
which the suburb, called Xtximaui, stands: both ure con¬ 
nected by a woodell bridge^, Another bridge unites the 
sjStburh with the mainland. 

, %be town is regularly built, with si might but rather 
narrow streets, which are still more narrowed by the pro¬ 
jecting balconies, so that they nearly exclude the day¬ 
light, and gne the town a gloomy aspect. Thu home* 
hive commonly two stories, but their exterior resemble:, 
hShower.!, having only one or two windows towards the 
streets, and these generally small. These buildings in¬ 
clude a tTin- open space in the middle, on which loltj and 
airy looms op *n, and which is surrounded bv r coiriihr. 
■The town is well fortified, and oil the land side sternunded 
f)V several fortresses ; hut it is commanded by .1 hi.i called 
Popa, which is not fortilii'd, am which invent 
stands. 

Among the public buildings ar ovcrnl fine churches 
and seven convents. The immense terns situated within 
Iho Wall.-, of the town arojustl fmin d by travellers, and 
the water preserved in them is client: othenv tin 
water is bad, vliiih mmtiuiee, united to the great boat 

of the climate, pn>l frequent diseases among the lower 

classes, , The yellow fever often makes great ravages. 

Tim inhabitants, who amount to between Ii-.iKjO am 
‘■ill,tilth, are mostly people of eolour, descendants of NpHtnianl 
iitul Indian Women ; but llieie me nbo imhvidunls who do 
rive their origin partly fiom Africans. The majority ar 
sailors and fi-slstomen, but. many me shopkeepers and me¬ 
chanics, and the hitler show that 111 some trades they tut 
not deficient m talent. Tier jewellery and shell-work? 
are excellent. 

The commerce of ibis town was formerly eon iiderahlo. 
Merchant vessels, sent from Spain, wailed here til) their 
return cargoes had arrived at Panama, when they sailed to 
Puerto Hello, when 1 they took them in, and eann back to 
Cartagena before their return to Europe. But anee tlm 
revolution in South Amer the eornnieree of tins town i- 
limited li xpoitmg the produce of the vallev of the Hw 
Maildelet and itnpuiti 'g tho uninifaetcued good* winch 
an' eotisu 1 iii it. The more wealth,- nilmbitauts fre¬ 
quently n .-at to the village of Turbaeo, which is about 12 
miles ih'.' ut, and more than 10(10 lent above the level 
of the ?■ 1 , to av oid the great beat in summer. Foreigners 
area!: .ictftd to this place to sen the vu/runitos. From a 
swr ;> situated at a short distance from Turbaeo. m a forest 
of j . m-tines, rise about 20 hillocks to tho height of go or 
ltd fit t. They have the form of cones, and on their sum¬ 
mit i aerator filled with water. From these craters there 
ore spiptionx at certain intervals, in which gas is evolved, 
and which are attended with a throwing up of muddy water. 
TJuan nnd Ulloa's Travels; Humboldt and Mullieii.) 

CARTE, THOMAS, was born in April, 108ft, at Clifton 
in Warwickshire, of winch parish Ins father, the Rev, 
Samuel C .,te, Was vicar, lie matriculated at Oxford, but 
took his degree of master of arts 10 the University of Cam¬ 
bridge; and afterwards entered into holy orders, anil was 
attached to the cathedra) of Bath. 

X Carte's opinions were very stumg in favour of the Stuart 
family, and his zeal brought on him some suffering. On 
tho accession of George I,, he declined to take the oaths of 
allegiance, and therefore abandoned the priesthood: in 
1715 he was obliged to conceal himself lest he should he 
apprehended as participating in Iho rebellion; nnd ut 1722 
he vya's so strongly suspected of being concerned in iho 
sSBfisjnraey of Bishop Attorbury (whose secretary he was), 
that HlOOi. was offered for his apprehension, and Ire fled 
to'Fmtiee, where ho resided nearly twelve years under an 
assumed name. Again, in 1744, he was arrested under a 


Hko suspicion of favouring tho expected descent of the Pre¬ 
tender. He died near Abingdon, in 1764. , 

So far as great labour and indefatigable, research con¬ 
stitute art historian, Carte may lay claim to that/character. 
His works consist of an edition of 4 Thuanhs;’:,i® .7 ito!*-, 
fol.; a ‘ Life of James, Duke of Ormonde,’ itv3 A’ph-.foL ; 
and 4 vols. fol., of the ‘ History of Englund^jto^igiltg, it 
down to tho year 1(154. Besides pamphlet)). aniT some 
minor works, he likewise published at Paris ft Catalogue, 
in French, Of the Gascon, Norman, and French Rolls, 
preserved in the Tower of London. His manuscripts ate 
preserved in the Bodleian Libiary at Oxford. 

CARTH-BLANCHE (literally, white, card) is, ft paper 
signed and, if nc-ccssary, sealed by tho party, agaipsttyjjom 
11 is to be used, but (with the exception of the signat«is|.|ltd 
seal) blank; in order that it may be filled up with Such 
conditions 11 s tho party to whom it is delivered may pre- 
mtiIjo. Thus when Charles I. was about to be condemned, 
inn sen. Prince Charles, sent to tlio parliament a blank 
paper signed and sealed by himself, in order that they Blight 
dictate their own terms for saving his father's life. , 

Thu tenm is often used to expicss un unrestricted,au¬ 
thority delegated by one man to another; thus* general is 
said to have enrte-ldaneho from hU sovereign vvltm^yljb has 
Icuve to carry on the warfare id his own discretion,',;.. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH, was tho daughter dfHr,.Ni¬ 
cholas (i.irter, an cmiuunt Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, 
one.ot the six preachers in Cuuleilmry Cathedral, and per¬ 
petual eiirnto of Heal in Kent, where hts daughter Elitpflpeth 
was bom December lti, 1717. Her mother, a Dorsetshire 
heiress, of the name of Swaj no, was supposed to have 'short¬ 
ened her life by repining over tho loss of her fortune, Which 
hail boon invested in tho South Sea Stuck. Elizabeth was 
educated by hot father, wlm made no dextinction between 
her and bet biothers. Though slow at fust, site’afterwards 
made rapid progress in the learned languages, to which trite 
added Italian, German, Spanish, and Eieneh: slid acquired 
the last m the house of a Protestant refugee minister, apd 
the three former by her own exertions. Iler proficiency in 
these studies did not lead her to neglect, needle-work., music, 
or the other accomplishments common to her sox. Mrs. 
Carter's earliest, productions appeared ip the ‘Gentleman's 
Magazine,' under the signature of Eliza. In 1738 site pub¬ 
lished some poems in a very thin 4to volume, which were 
sueeecded in the year following by a translation of gome 
strictures, hv Crousaz,, on Pope’s ‘ Essay on Mali.’, Ip tho 
same year she translated from the Italian of Algarotti. ‘ An 
Explanation of Newton’s Philosophy, lor tho uxO of Ladies, 
in Six Dialogues on Sight and Colours.' These publwa- 
lions, appearing before their author was twenty-14®, gave 
her immediate celebrity, and brought her into correspond¬ 
ence with most of the learned of that day. Among others 
may be mentioned Bishop Butler, the author of the, J Ana¬ 
logy,' J)r. Benson, bishop of Gloucester, and Archbishop 
bnker; Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynold*, and Burke. 
| i ii the midst other literary occupation*, sho undertook the 
task of entiiely educating her youngest brother for the uni¬ 
versity, and performed it so as to merit the eneoinium of liis 
examiners upon his admission. During her intervals of 
leisure she translated Epictetus, not with a view to publica¬ 
tion, hut for tho amusement of her friond Miss Talbot, to 
whom the sheets were sent as they were finished, and shown 
to Archbishop Seeker, who took an interest in the progress 
of the work. In compliance with the wishes of her Moods, 
she sent her translation to tho press, and on. its publica¬ 
tion the literary journals at home and abroad were full of 
her praise. Hr. Johnson availed himself of her pet) tor a 
paper (No. 44.) for the ‘ Rambler.' Of her learning he 
thought so highly, as to say, when speaking of An eminent 
scholar, that 4 lie understood Greek better than any orto 
whom he hud over known except Elizabeth Carter.' This 
learned lady was never m*rriod. She ftvwMKthe advanced 
age of eighty-nine, having died in 18d6, loping behind her 
a character adorned by finer qualities than, even those of a 
highly cultivated understanding. (Pennington's Memoirs.'} 
CARTERET, PHILIP, a naval officer, who commanded 
the Swallow, which sailed August 22, 1766, on a voyage of 
discovery to the South Seas, under the orders of Captain 
■Wallis, who sailed jn the Dolphin. The Swallow being a bad 
sailer, the two shipsw«j?o unable to keep company, aim were 
at last parted in a, gale of,j^wm, Captain Carteret's voyage 
may theretbre he..eo®»t4cr<«l as 0 separate ex.p*dition, and 
moral, interesting geographic*! discoveries were the result. 
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Me arrived jnEngland Feb. 20, Jd&9. after an absence of 
two years and a half.- An■'account of his voyage is given by 
Dr. Hawksworth in the Introduction to his ‘ Narrative of 
Captain Cook* First Vojtee,' 

" CARTES, DBS. [1)ks Cartes.] ' 

CARTHAGE, MAGNA CARTH A'GO, called by the 
Greeks' ^irehodon HSLapxncwv), an antient city and stale, 
Imig the ^il of Rome; was a colony of the Tynans, and 
wasj built, ncedrding to tradition, about 100 years before 
Rotne. Tliore seems to have been an older Phoenician set* 
tlbment on the Spot, which, according to Appian and others, 
was founded before the siege of Troy, and hence touch con¬ 
fusion has arisen concerning the age of Carthage. Most 
aiit^iiitfiVt'itevs' agree in following an old story or tradition, 
tbit 'Carthage was Ibunded by Klissa or Dido, whose hn»- 
b arid hw tig' m u rdered by his brother-in-law Pygmalion, king 
pf Tyre; fled with many attendants arid other citizens, and 
lahided on a peninsula on the coast of Africa, between 
Tunes and t)lien, which wore older Phoenician colonies. 
She purchased or agreed to pay rent for a piece of ground 
to build a town upon, which was called Kutzura or Bosra, 
f.C. tWbaStle, a name which tlio Greeks altered into Byrsa. 
-* a Ivyte' The name of Byrsa, and perhaps the shape of the 
pcnipiPtt, which resembled an ox hide, gate rise to the 
weil-kpjgto fable of the manner in which the unsuspicious 
Libyans were cheated out of their ground. As the town 
increased, the inhabitants excavated a port, which was called 
Ootlvon, and became a great maritime and commercial em¬ 
porium, ‘.This is the part of the town which Dionysius and 
Velleius Paterculus say was built 1,0 rears before Romo, 
SIM n.c. The Magma or Magalia, which was like a great 
suburb with line gardens, probably owed its name to the 
first PlihfN^yian habitations, called Magar, or Magalia. in the 
language 1 Ortho country. 

Of the (Surly history of Carthage during more than tin oc 
centuries we know little or nothing, except that it became 
a great’commercial and maritime state. What we know 
of its institutions is derived ehicflv from a chapter in Aris¬ 
totle’s Polities, in which ho speaks »f its government as 
pu'C of the best constituted in his time, having never yet 
been subject to popular commotions or exposed to the 
attempts of tyranby. If Aristotle’s work on CimMitutioict 
were net lost, wo should probably have u much fuller ac¬ 
count of the Carthaginian government and social state. 

The government of Cartilage was municipal ; and the 
pity ruled over nil the rest of the country. The constitution 
was ,a mixed aristocracy. The chief authority was vested 
in Ulo senate, which appears to have been a numerous body 
composed of the principal citizens. It. was not an exclusive 
Wistdci'ae.y, nor essentially hereditary, but was recruited out 
of tlii? class of the more wealthy citizens, or those who 
h«4 rendered great services to the state. ’Whether it. sup¬ 
plied ]ta own vacancies, or some other mode of election was 
Vesorled to, is not known. The senators appear to have 
been for life. The senate contained within itself a select 
body or council of state, which the Greek writers rail 
Onrush. Aristotle (Pv/ilica, ii„ 20j says the Carthagi¬ 
nian’s had R body of 104 magistrates, similar to the Kphori 
of Sparta, hut selected with greater discernment from 
among the most worthy; and that the kings and the 
Guru si a of CaTthago resembled the kings and the Gerusia 
of Sparta in their respective offices. Justin says that the 
Gerusia was a select body chosen from among the senators 
to watch over and investigate the conduct of the magis¬ 
trates, and especially of the generals returning home from 
foreign command, and that it was first established at the 
time when the house of Mago, by its vast influence and 
popularity, excited fears of some ambitious designs (about 
400 M.O.). !t answered therefore to the Spartan Ephori, or 
to the Council of Tori at Venice, though it was much more 
numerous, Jbr the Carthaginian Gerusia is said to have 
consisted olvi00 Members. wo attempts at establishing 
tyranny Were actually made,—one by llanno, 340 n.c., 
atid the', other by Hamilcar, 3t)C. They both failed, and 
their authors suffered death. This‘Council of the Hun- 
’ dried’ is also mentioned by Aristotle as forming the highest 
magistracy, arid deciding ah causes. It was probably the 
same he the ‘ CouricU of 1 04.’ The Council were also guar- 
diaijS of tiid publiri 'morale, and. like the other oivil magis¬ 
trates, received no salary. The member*, according to 
Artetotle, werii ef’jdfcA by the ' Patriarchies, an institution 
«f whkftv we kMfe thore than that they rofcoagod; 

the principal aflfctrs bf tld ktat^, 'that thdy ewttteurtijtfift' 


bffles/or a fong time, filled m$bj$ir otyir vacancies, and that 
no . oh® was s ;admttted into urala who had. not previously 
smved the state in some olfieiaTcajmeity. From thbir name 
it would appear that they were bodies coin posed !of (lye iffi* 
dividual* each. It, is probable that they were permanent 
committees of administration chosen from among the Se- 
Mate. . _ ' . 

Two Sutfetes, probably Shophetim or judges, like those of 
the Hebrews,.sited whom tlie Greek and Roman writers call 
kings, appear to have been at the head of tjle executive ^ 
they presided in the senate, and laid before ihatlissembly 
their reports on public affairs. Aristotle says that the 
main difference between them and the kings of Sparta was, 
that the office of the former depended upon election,.while 
that of the kings of Sparta was hereditary in two families. 
Cicero {Dtl Repubhcu) compares the sutfetes (6 tho"i>id 
kings of Romo, and 'contrast# them with the annual consuls 
of the Homan Republic. It Would seem therefore that, tile 
sulfetes were for life, and that wo might compare the®;’to 
the Doges of Venice. Of their mode of election wo arc 'Igno¬ 
rant. The election of the generals and foreign gmomois, 
which was tha next office to that of Mtffelc, took place in 
the Gerusia, but was afterwards referred to the senate ft)»l 
the people tor their approbation. A suit etc was at. takes 
general also, and as siiclt headed the arm'ies of the Repub¬ 
lic, while his colleague remained at home. The generals, 
called xtrategos by the Gioek historians, weio distinct from 
the Imetharchs, or civil governors. When the senate and 
the .“ullcl.es could not agreo upon some particular points, 
the question was referred to the people or citizens at largo 
for their decision. Oftliemodu of assembling the ciLjzijiia 
and taking their votes we are ignorant, as well as of "the 
other occasions in which they participated in the political 
power. It seems however that the citizens wore consulted 
on important occasions, concerning peace or war, &c. The 
magistrates wore either elected by the people or proposed 
by the senate, and approved bv the people, and Aristotle 
observes that bribery was resoiicd to, and that, office*, were 
bought uiid sold at Ufethago. Aristotle speaks of dinners 
giuiri by various sodWes, probably like our clubs, in w hich 
■political questions were discussed. Livy speaks of their 
political circuli, clubs, or cercles as they »>c now called 
m Fieuch. It is also said that they bold their meet¬ 
ings and councils at night time. Aristotle observes that 
in the choice of magistrates the qualities required were 
tlvir wealth, their personal character, and merits, and 
their popularity, which shows that the people hod a real 
power in tin- elections. Upon the whole it would appear 
that the constitution of Carthago resembled that of Venjee 
previous to the great council or patrician body of the latter 
republic being made exclusive and necessarily hereditary, 
by the Dago Gradenigo in 121)7, by the famous decree called 
* La Serrata del niaggior Consiglm.' Some people JhaVa 
drawn a fanciful paiallcl between Carthage and .England; 
but tins is i very superficial view of both states: Carthago 
never had an extensive compact territory with many .mil¬ 
lions of an homogeneous population like Great Britaip; it* 
armies were almost entirely composed of mercenaries,‘arid* 
there aie besides numerous other discrepancies between,tins 
two countries and their respective institutions. i 

Of the private and domestic, manners of the Carthagi¬ 
nians we know very little. Being a great, commercial and 
maritime community the people must have been ,busy, 
and have boon at least comparatively freo from the vices 
and depravity resulting from idleness. Wo hear oF%o gla¬ 
diators’ fights or other barbarous pastimes in Carthage as 
at Rome. Their punishment? however wefo severe, find 
cwn cruel. Crucifixion was the most common modo of 
death. Wo may gather from Polybius, Appian, and 
others, that conjugal arid parental feelings were strong 
among them. There was, as we have said, ft censorship of 
public morals, and there is reason to believe lliat. sumptuary 
laws also existed. The magistrates during the time of 
their office were required to abstain from wine. All these 
circumstances bear favourable evidence in favour of Car¬ 
thaginian manners, at least in the earlier part of tReir poli¬ 
tical existence. Their religion or mode of worship, which 
was originally gloomy and cruel, they derived from Phm- 
nima, Melcarth, ‘ king of the city,’ was their tutelar deity, 
and was .perhaps the sama as the Melee or Moloch, to wheat 
they immolated tbs children of the noblest families testoro- 
pitiate his wrath* pjitil the cruel practice tvas ahohunfed by 
fb$ treaty with (Solon of Syracuse* Auturoth or Astartc, the 
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goddess of the' wMfe ;) «poth-t»- of their deities- I'hey* 
bod also on the summit Byesa a magnificent Amply 
sacred to Aisciilapiua. Wokeur of no sacciflotal caste pos¬ 
sessing exclusive influence at Carthage. This subject has 
been investigated by the late Dr. Mu liter, bishop of Zealand 
in Denmark, in his Rdtgion for Karthager ; Copenhagen, 
1821 . • 

Although a people essentially commercial, the Carthagi¬ 
nians were remarkably attentive to ugrieutturo, and their 
wealthy citizens used to employ their surplus money in the 
cultivation and improvement of their estates. ,,. The country 
in the neighbourhood of Carthage, and indeed all that tract 
Which formed its real territory, and which corresponds to 
tile present state of Tunis, was beautifully cultivated and 
extremely fertile. When Agathooles landed in Africa, and 
when Regulus, half a century later, Sc.ipio Africa mis, half a 
century later still, and Scipio AJinihamis, another half a cen¬ 
tury after that, invaded tbd^arthaglnian territory, their 
march lay through rich fields covered with herds of cattle, 
a ad,irrigated by numerous streams; vineyards, and olive 
grounds were spread on every side, innumerable small towns 
and villages were strewed over the country, anil as they 
drew near to the ‘Great Carthage' the neighbourhood was 
thickly studded with tbo country seats of the wealthy 
citizens. Mage, a sulfate of Carthage, who is supposed by 
some to be the sumo as the head of the powerful family'of 
that name, who flourished about SSO « c., wrote a work on 
agriculture in 2S hooks, which is the only work menttcueu 
as having been carried away by the Romans out i,f the 
librarios of Carthago when they destroyed that city, and 
which was translated by D. Silnnus, but is unfortunately 
lost}' Van'O, i’liny, and other Roman writers have borrowed 
considerably from this work, which they quote with great 
praise. We uru told by Polybius that the Carthaginians 
derived their public revenue from the taxes paid by the 
provinces. 

Tiie foreign policy of the Carthaginians was grasping, 
jealous, and oiler, inhuman. Tins policy however dates 
from the time when Carthage because a conquering nation, 
which was m the fourth century of its existence, when the 
sons of Mago invaded Sardinia and Sicily. Before that 
event they seem to have contented themselves, like their 
Bitten iciatl progenitors, with trading both inland and by- 
sea, and establishing factories on tlic western coasts of the j 
Mediterranean for carrying on an exchange trade with the 
natives. They early took possession ol the smaller islands 
near their own coasts, such as Mtlila or Malta. Gozo. 
Latftpertd&a, and afterwards of the Balearic and the Lqian 
islands. The Baleui'es produced wine, oil, and fine wool, 
and Malta was cclebiated for its cloth manufactures. 

The intercourse of the Carthaginians with their mothei 
country Tyre seems to koto been very closely mam- j 
tained. We wart m Josephus (( 'unt. Apioti., lib. l.) that | 
they sent assistance to the Tyrians when besieged by tli 
king of Babylon , A.ut tint! years n.c., and alto; .turds when 
Tyre was besieged, and taken by Alexander tiio Croat, the 
Carthaginian; afforded a refuge to some of their unfor¬ 
tunate fol-m countrymen. Their policy and their old 
enmity t-.r id-j the Greeks, originating perhaps in com¬ 
mercin’ . ..dry, ied them to enter into correspondence with 
the Per-mi kings, especially at tbo time when Darius and 
■ Xerxes invaded Greece. They also joined the Etruscans 
at an early period against the Phocerans, who had settled 
in Corsica, and afterwards the Ligurians against the Pko- 
catun colony of Massilia (Marseilles), by which however 
they were defeated at sea, and precluded from forming 
establishments on the coast of Gaul. 

v Mage was the first who introduced military discipline, 
and made Car; huge a conquering nation. He is said to 
have freed his country from tlic tribute or rent which they 
krill paid to the Libyans for the original ground on which 
they built their city. As Mago however lived in the fourth 
century after the budding ot Carthage, it is not likely that 
the people of that city had til! then confined themselves to 
th# original grout of territory. V,’ e know that it was their 
policy to establish ..Monies among .he Libyans, by mean* 
of, which ’a mixed nee was formed, called by Polybius 
Libyo Phoenicians, as distinguished boih from the pure 
Phojnieians of Carthage, Utica, and other maritime towns, 
and from the Nomades or Nutnidiansof the interior. Tlwae 
Libyans, among whom the Carthaginians settled, were bus* 
b&ndmer;, or became such by the example of their guests ; 
they had feed habitations, a»d they asm evidently the same 
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whom Herodotus mentions as living north 6f kite lake Tii- 
tonis, and distinguish#from - th* Nomad id, Libyans. He 
calls them by the names of their tribest, the Maxyes, Zalattees, 
Zvgnntoa, &c,, which they at ill-(retained ili his tlm«, hut 
which afterwards became obliterated as the populations 
amalgamated themselves with the Carthaghfiafi colonies, 
and made altogether one body of subjects of ttiatrepUbllo. 

In the time of Herodotus they were cpparcntlydtl the first 
stage after their transition from their aboriginal wild state 
to that of permanent agriculturists. 

The real territory of Carthage seems to have extended 
southwards as far as the lake Tritonia, and W. not much 
beyond the frontiers of the present state of Tunis,, for tv# 
know that Cirtu, the modern Constantum, was 
of an independent Nnmidtun kingdom. But evencm'the 
tract of territory which may he considered as belonging: 1 to 
Carthage there -were along the coijst several old Phoenician 
colonies, such as Utica, Leptis, Hippo, Hadrumetum, which 
appear to have stood in the relation of allies to Carthage, 
retaining their municipal independence. But the political 
influence and indirect sway of Carthago extendatfepifuch 
(hither inland ever many tributary native chiefst'CilS it 
hail settlements nit along the N. African coast, eastwards <■ 
as far as the Philsenorum Arse, on the tounA«ip$4f Gy* ' 
rcne, in the most southern recess of the Great Sytti#, end 
I westwards as far as die pillars of Hercules. Diodords men¬ 
tions various uanotis who ndmbited North Africa,—the 
Bltieniohms or Carthaginians along the coast, the Ljbyo- 
Phieuieians, who inhabited part of the territory subject 
to Carthage, and especially the district of By zaciutn. tho 
Libyans Proper, who spoke a different langfiugu froih the 
Punic, and tho Nomades or Numidiails. 

The first foreign conquest attempted by tkbCuxtha- 
giuiaiis seems to have been that of .Sardinia,feeder one 
Miilchus. perhaps Melccb, who failed ; it was renewed by 
Hasdrobal and H.unilcar, the sons id Mago. Hu.-di-nbat, of 
whom we arc told that ho had been eleven times (general, 
tell in battle m Sarduna; but bis brother Hatnilrittr sfin- 
ceeded in reducing part of the island, where the Cartha¬ 
ginians built (he eolomes of Cavubs end Sulci. It was 
about this time, Jot) n.c, that Darius, acenrdiug to Justin 
(xiv. ly.scnt an embassy to Carthage, requesting assistance 
against the Greeks, which the ( arlbagitnan^ declined fur- 
nishing. About -180 n r;. Hamilcar was sent’ to Sicily with 
a great force, which lias been probably exaggerated by 
Diodorus, who states it at ftoo,opt) men. This Was the first 
attempt of Carthage to conquer that fine island, and it Was 
made at the instigation of Anaxdas the tyrant of Messatta, 
and ol his son in-law the tyrant of Himera, who being ex¬ 
pelled his country had taken refuge at Carthage. Th# Cat's.-,- 
thaginians landed at. Panonnus, which, us well as Soluntutrif’:' 
and Mulyu, wore old Phoenician settlements, and moved 
thence to besiege lluucra. Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
tlie assistance of the place, and by a stratagem 
surprised the Carthaginian camp, killed ihoir commander 
Hatiiibnr, .set lire to the ships, and totally defeated their 
army. The whole Carthaginian force was either destroyed 
or taken prisoners. Herodotus, says that the battle of 
Himera happened on the same day as tho battle of Salami*. 
On the news of the defeat the senate of Carthage sent mes¬ 
sengers to Gelon to request peace, which Gelon granted, 
on condition that Carthage should pay 2000 talents and 
send to Syracuse two ships completely equipped, and also 
that the Carthaginians should abolish the cruel practice 
of sacrificing human victims to Meloarth. The Cartha¬ 
ginians, overjoyed with the peace they had thus obtained, 
made a present to Demarata, Goto'* wife, who had favoured 
)U conclusion, of a crown of gold of tho value of lot) talents. 
There was after this u period of 70 years of peace, during 
which Carthage seems to have reached tho highest point 
of its commercial prosperity. It was during ttos time that 
it sent two fleets to explore the western roasts w Africa and 
Europe. The first was commanded by Hiutfto, a Suffiete, 
perhaps the Hanno son of Hamilcar; who had disci in 
Sicily. Ho took out With him 30,000 colonists, of tho rural 
population, whom iic distributed in six settlements on th# 
VV. coast of Africa, For particulars of tills celebrated ex¬ 
pert i I inn see Hawxo. The other expedition tinder Himileo 
(there was another son of Hamitcar of the same name) woe 
sent round tho const of Lusitania oud northwards its far a* 
the CEs try am on Capo, wMeh some Suppose to be Capo 
E mifttorro. But the (Ally information that wo hake con¬ 
cerning this-voyage is derived from ffestus Avieaus'e poem, 
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who uji (how truly is a question) that he wiote it Mb 
the Punio annals: Jits account ftwfextremoly confused awl 
perplexing. I* seems that the Carthaginians had disco¬ 
vered ttot only the Bortppato or Canary Islands, but Ma¬ 
deira also. A large island with risers and forests is men - 
tinned, the .position of which they kept concealed as a state 
secret, intending it as a place of refuge in caso of some great 
national catastrophe. Somo have fancied from this that 
they iind discovered part of .America. (Heeren, Hesrarchex 
into the Commerce and Policy of the Carthaginians; 
LeleWel, Die Entdeckungen der Carlhager und Grier/ten 
anf deni Atlantiichea Ocean.) 

f . The second Carthaginian expedition into Sicily took place 
ahahtudSO b.c. The people of Egesta or Segeste, being op- 
jBjfcWbd- by those of Selinus, applied to Carthage fbr asaist- 
ahee:;.' 1 iKannibal, a Sulfide of the house of Mago, sent mes¬ 
sengers to Syracuse to request their .joint mediation between 
Selinus and Segeste, but in reality to sound the opinion 
0? that state, the most powerful of Sicily. Hut the Syra¬ 
cusans, who were distracted by civil factions, answered 
that tlky sliould remain neutral. The Carthaginians then 
seat first,.a snnd) force to relieve Sogeste, and afterwards 
latidatJ a Bruch larger force, with which they besieged Seli- 
liua. ,'dB.jthis siege they employed moveable towers and bat- 
tering*ra1B9 v After a desperate defence Selinus was taken, 
plundered burnt. They next took Himera, which they 
treated in % Tjko manner. 3000 prisoners being slaughtered 
to appeasti the manes of Hamilcar. The next attack was 
on Agrlgentutn,,which was also taken 40G b.c. ( A oru- 
ttSNTgjU.] When the Carthaginians attacked Cola, Dio 
nysitis the cider, tyrant, of Syracuse, interfered, awl a series 
of wars began between liim and the Carthaginians, which, 
with, sotug- interruption by truces, lasted till the death of 
lHouy#irf\f Dionysiiis.'I The wars were renewed under 
Ttmoleoir fTiMOt.Kov], who al last, made peace with Car¬ 
thage, by which the territory of the latter state in Sicily was 
1 united,tQ the west extremity of the island, the river H aliens, 
between Selinus and idly btrinn.forming its eastern boundary. 
War broke out again between Coithage and Syracuse about 
3Jt) B.c., when Agafhoiles was tyrant of the latter city. It 
Was 011 this occasion Ant a large tieet, intended for Sicily, 
soon after leaving Cartilage, was dispersed by a storm, 111 
whicte^ixty galleyr- and 200 transports were lost. The loss 
was fejt to be An great, that the walls of Curtilage were hung 
with .block, as in times of great national calamity. It is a 
remarkable feet that the Carthaginians, tilthougli by pro- 
fesaiona maritime people, were singularlv unlucky in storms 
and naval tight-. They however assembled an army in 
Sicily, and totally defeated Agathocles, 3<)‘J t:.c\. who re¬ 
sorted to the bolil attempt of carrying the war into Africa. 
This was the first deadly tlirust at the power of Carthago, 
whose weak point being thus discovered, the example was 
afterwards followed by the Homans. [Aom'iioclbs.] 

After the death of Agnlhocles, Pynlni.s, who had married 
ills daughter, came over to Sicily to oppose the Carthagi¬ 
nians, He overran their territory, and took all their towns, 
exempt Cdyburn 111 . l’yrrhus however returned to Kalv, and 
the Syracusans,,, elected Hiero for their commander. Iliero 
began by attacking the Mumcriines, 11 body of Campanian 
movoenaries who bad served under Agathoelos, but being 
dismissed after bis death, bad gone to Me.ssann, where, after 
being kindly received, they suddenly fell upon the citizens, 
killed or drove them all away, and took possession of their 
houses, wives, ami projwrty. Being hard pressed by Iliero, 
they applied to the Carthaginian naval commander, who 
was stihiomwl at Lipara. The Carthaginian* came and took 
possession of the citadel, The Mamertines afterwards re¬ 
volted against them, and applied to Home for assistance 
against both Hiero ami the Carthaginians. This gave rise 
to the first contest between Carthage and Rome, li<>5 B.c. 
[Punic Wars.] 

The resit®' of the first Punic war, which ended 242 b.c., 
was that Carthage lost Sicily and the l.ipari islands. This 
war was followed bv another,nearly as destructive to Car¬ 
thage.. The mercenary troops who had served in Sicily, and 
had beet) disbanded in Africa after the peace, without being 
paid their full, stipend, mo under two chiefs, devastated the 
territory of Carthage, threatened the city, and carried on the 
war for several year®, until Hamilcar Bareas, who had already 
distinguished himwlf ih Sipily in the totterperiod of the Mias 
against the Romau*. succeeded in subduing or rather thb 
straying the mutineers. Pelyhitfib calls this the Libyan 
war, and lie gives a detailed aocount of it., It w*» aUeuded 


tI ‘nire«l»$t«amMi of the greatest ajfcroc-jtf on both sides, 
j[nd«ld timpartliaginiana, who employed chiefly, mercenary 
troops, thodjjfb always commanded by Carthaginian officers, 
ism Id hot rhly upon the attachment of these soldiers, and 
they seem also to have licen wantonly prodigal of; their 
blood, and often unjust to them, when they stood to longer 
in need of their services. 

After tlie end of the war of the mercenaries, of which the 
Romans toukjgn unfair advantage by seising upon Sardinia, 
and driving away tho Carthaginian garrison, Ilmnilcsir 
Barcas was tpmt over to Spain. That skilful eftnmunder 
turned all hits thoughts to establishing the power of Car¬ 
thage over that rich country, and thus gaining a compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. It was before Retting 
off for Spain that he made hi# son Hannibal, then a boy nine 
years old, swear on the altar eternal hatred against 110 * 06 , - 

It does not appear that t,lie Carthaginians held any extent 
of territory in Spain beforofttamdear's time, though they 
had factories on the south coast. The inhabitants oi partes, 
an old Phoenician colony, connected with Carthage by «*mt- 
mon descent and commerce, had asked assistance against 
some native tribes, and this had probably furnished a. pre¬ 
tence for the first Carthaginian settlements on that const. 
During nine years that Barcas remained in command in 
Spain, he extended the dominion of Carthago over tho 
south and east part of that country, and founded the town 
of Barcino or Barcelona. These conquests of course wore 
not effected without much oppression of the natives, awl 
we are told that Hamilcar remitted large sums to Carthago 
in order to strengthen tho inlluence of bis party in tho 
senate and among the people, which were then divided 
between two rival factions, that of Barcas trad that ofllfln- 
110 , each taking the name of the leading family. Hatttll- 
car was kitted m it batlle Rgainst the natives (ApyftuHia, 
i)< }h'h. Uiipan. v.), and was succeeded by Ilasdrubol, fits 
son-ir.-luw, who took young Hannibal ns his colleague. The 
iSaguntmi, who are said to have been a colony from Xneyn- 
tliUK, being pressed on all sides by the Carthaeiii.ittq con¬ 
quests, sent iteputie%$»* Rome for protection. The Roman 
senate sent deputiefin Carthage, und a treaty was cott- 
oluded, by which the river I bonis (Ebro) was to be tbs limit 
of the Carthaginian possessions in Spain, and moreover tho 
Raguntini and Oliver Greek colonies south-west of the I born# 
were to remain free and independent. Hasdrtilml some time 
after was killed by a native white hunting, and Hannibal, 
then twenty-six years of tige, was proclaimed his successor 
hv the army, a choice which was confirmed by they senate Uf 
Carthago. ‘*' 1 ?" - 

He began Ins command by the siege of SagvmUnn, which 
led to the second Punic war. 2!S n.c. [H annihai, ]' By 
the jieuce (201 B.c.) which terminated that mem ifable-Con¬ 
test, tho power of Carthage as an independent state was en¬ 
tirely annihilated. Besides the large sums they bad to pay, 
the Ciirlhagmians gave up Spain, mid all their other settle-, 
ments beyond Africa; they delivered to the Romans All 
their ships of war except ten triremes, and all their ele¬ 
phants, and they bound themselves not to carry on wawftftw 
out of Africa without the pet mission () f Homo. Massanfeia 
the Numidian king remained as a watchful and interested 
trustee for the execution of the latter condition, -'‘’The 
sequel of the history of Carthage presents but a metenclidly 
picture of the humiliation and decline of a once powerful 
state. The Carthaginians kept the treaty faithfully; they 
boro patiently during half a century with tho inipoi5ousne«s 
of Rome, and the annoyances of its ally, Massanissa, Until 
the latter seized upon an extent of territory called TysW, 
with fifty villages upon it, within the Carthaginian boundary 
Foss® Punico), as fixed hv the first Seipio, They then 
complained to Rome, which sent a 'commission, of which 
Cato tho elder was one. That ruthless indexible old limp 
inspected every part of the great commercial city, and being 
astonished at the sight of its still remaining wealth and 
magnificence, persuaded himself that nothing but its rum 
could insure the dominion of Rome. Hence Ins well known 
burthen to the senate on his return, * Deletida est Carthago.’ 
Some of the Roman senators however, and Seipio Nastya 
among the rest, men of more enlarged views, were for mode¬ 
rate and conciliar.bry meas.ures, Seipio Nasica himself Wait 
next appointed commissioner to arbitrate between Carthage 
»pd Massanissa. He went to Carthage, and had neatly, 
Rattled all controverted point#, when Cisco, a Carthaginian 
demagogue, roused the populace to assault S«ip|p, WOT was 
obliged to lava himself by ttight. ¥■ 
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fUK%hcr b> Mas&auhpa,smdWother, will*GiseoSftwl Hasdru- 
.their.bead, called themselves *lie popular or Sfctiooal 
party, ’Hje fr foods of MftSBnmissa were exiled by the 
pdpfcdar, ptkty,. and Qpluiaa, the son «f nlftsaitMiafWk, who 
had cpf^e to Carthage to negotiate,, was not allowcd to enter 
the gat!*, and on his way back his escort yvas; attacked by a 
jisfrty of Carthaginians, and some of Ilia ratty,wore killed. 
Mas»qg,s&a, who was theft nearly 9tt years cor age, invaded 
the territory of Carthage. The Carthaginians opposed force 
tg force, and Hasdrubal was appointed commitwlef. While 
the two armies were fighting, Seipio /limilianus, sou of 
Paulus yliimlius, and grandson of Seipio At'riearuis by adop¬ 
tion, arrived in Masstutissa’s catnp on a mission from Spain, 
where he was then serving. The result of tho fight was 1 
unfavourable to tho Carthaginians, who retreated to tlnur 
catpp,,m which they were blockaded by Massamara, Being 
wfeMMl by famine, they %yve obliged to surrender, give op 
thqljpjiq.lryfltq add pass undor the yoke ; after which, as they 
'"werp marching on, exhausted and broken-spirited, towards 
<2ri«hjge, Gulussufell upon them w ith Ins Nunmhan cavalry, 
aofijnade a frightful slaughter. Ilasdrulial, the roni- 
mw :er, escaped, but being condemned to death as a traitor 
dr Coward, he collected the runaways and many outlaws, 
and formed a body of 20,000 marauders, who lived at dis¬ 
cretion in the interior of the country. The city of Utica, 
nn old IMweniuio. colony, to save itself from the impending! 
storm, sent deputies to offer itself to the Homans. Home I 
declared war against Carthage, J 49 n.c., under tho pretence ! 
of jt^ having violated tho treaty liy defending itself against 
MaMftnissa. The consuls Marcius Onsoriuus and Mambus 
Napes were appointed to the command of the licet and ol'the 
land ,jj>rce ; and they recoiled secret orders from the senate 
nut to desist, from hostilities until Carthage was destroyed. | 
The Carthaginians, overcome by so many calamities, Inning 
lost their army, and being without ships, allies, or meieena- * 
tries, sent deputies to Homo with full potter to make peace | 
at arty cost. The deputies were referred by the serrate to the 
consuls, who had then arrived in SidJfv-und wlm would pre¬ 
scribe to them the conditions, by fulfilling whcU Carthage 
Should preserve its laws, its liberty, and its tenilory. Hav¬ 
ing repaired to the consul's station at l.dtbmum, they were 
required to deliver as hostages 300 young men of the first 
families of Carthage. This being complied with, the consuls 
Railed, for Utica, whore, having landed their troops, they 
encamped at the old Castra iScipiotiis, They then gaio a 
l>tl1)|tfl audumce with great pomp and state to the Cartlia- 

f inian deputies, who appeared as suppliants before them, 
rid were required to give up all their arms, as limy had 
no more occasion for them, the Homan people taking 
them under their protection. The arms were delivered to 
the number of 2U«D catapoltir, 200,out) complete armours, 
besides an immense number of pours, swords, liutvs and 
Arrows, &c. 'i’fi's hung done, the deputies « nil to hear 
tlto final semet.ee. Tho consuls then sigmfi-d ta them that 
' Oeust^n go must be rased to tin* ground, but that tlieuihabit- 
.ants pnglii rebuild their houses unv where, provided it weio 
TO miies distant froiu tha sea, and there were no walls or 
formic..The scene that followed, first in the Homan 
to^np, .old afterwords within Curtilage, on the return of tho 
.deputies, is well described by Appian. The indignutiou 
of the citizens at tho base treachery of the Romans over- 
camp all considerations of prudence or personal safety. 
They determined on defence, and tho third Punic War 
’gbegan. It lasted ouly three years, and ended with the utter 
destruction of Carthago, Iff. n.Oi Tho horrors of that siege, 
tile 1 desperate resistance of the Carthaginians, the self-iie- 
vntodness pf their women, arc described by Appian. Of 
70fi,«dl> people who lived within Carthage, only 50,000 sure 
fbndered to Seipio and were saved. By u decree of the 
Reman, senate, every part, of the city was razed to tho ground. 
Tho destruction of a great eaaimeiv.ial city, tlm first in the 
world at tli« time, previously reach etl upon in cohl blood, aftef 
, fifty years of .peace, and without any fresh provocation, and 
against a defenceless peojdc, who had thrown themselves en- 
tfWy upon Roman generosity, was one of the most brutal acta 
of Roman policy. ToAfriea lire destruction of Carthage was 
■a retrograde step in civilization, for thette wos never 
wards a native pawor in that part of the world that could be 
, compared to Cartilage. The Carthaginian colonies beyond 
*t»e pfilars nf Hereule* were forgotten, and the key to tbebr 
fi aud uxteusive trade was lost. Th&htiwture «f' 
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Gracchi attempted to establish a colony on its ruins bdt (lie 
settlement'made little progress until Julius paa^r^jiiqcf ■ 
Augustus, after him, sent colonies to build a 'nqw.town,, 
winch was Called Cotoma Carthago. It stood 6n ' 
part of the peninsula, between Cape Carthago an|[ 





splendour, had its eothon nr harbour, and bocaroe'thO/filsV 
city of Roman Africa. In Christian history it is kpimt 
for its councils and for the spiritual 'labours of St. Augus- 
tuic. In *i:tp a.p., it was taken by tho Vatidalpdubdqr 
Oenseric: it was retaken by Bchsarius in 533q n«4 ISktly.- 
was taken and destroyed lsv tho Saracens 'in, 



of the Tvrian city, except the large cisterns and perhaps 
tho ruins of the great aqueduct. If seems pr^bableJ.'tbat 
the old or grant Carthage occupied the N. part of tljb plbure 
sula, between Cape Caninnui and Cape Carthage,. Whore 
substructure; are still seen under water.; and it. jtoW&M 
extended aU > to tho S.W. of Cape Carbr&art, where ( tfii} 
whole appearance of the land is changed since the If mo hf 
old Carthage. The gulf between Cape Camfi fflf B f q.iig'^iii 
point of Porto Farina went rmjch deeper inland^Iwi if dqbs 
The alluvia of the Ibigradas, and the fdndp?Ni|jPl. 
up by the M.W. winds which prevail on this 
filled up this space lbr several wiles. The shaf^of.tlie 
peninsula of Cartilage is completely altered; the isthmus, 
three miles broad, which was formed by tho lake of ,Tqiit 4 
on one side and the gulf above mentioned on the other, fit 
now obliterated on the latter side by the main land, which 
has formed itself along side of it, extending N.W. to ,ihe 
spot v hero Seipio' op once stood. The fovver course ol 
tin* Jlngradas is also altered. The river at one time entered 
llic s. j neater Carthage than it does nor ; it stood between 
Cartl >. and the Castra of Seipio, whereas It tVO'f Phtyfi 

the s n the other or N. side of the Castra. The ropiftins, 

ut Utica tire now several miles from the sea-shore'. (SeeTJjn, 
topographic map of Carthage in Shaw's TraveJf.y , ti Sf? 
possible that the eothon or harbour of tho Tyrian' 
opened into the gulf, which is now filled up, to the leeward 
or S.W. of' (’ope Catmnart. As for TSyrso, there are «|pS| 
hillocks which may answer to it. us it wits not tho' 
hilt within Carthage. Mcgara, which Was ft aubqvb 1 .w'iffi 
spacious gardens, extended probably over a great 

t.i. The most recent and accurate invpstigaliioh on 



MSS. of Camilla Borgia, a Neapolitan traveller, who jiail' 
examined the ground attentively, and Who diedat Nh-ldjiiS 
without being able to publish ins work. See atyp '16., Stapre 
k'y’s Observations on Tunis and Cape Ciirtflpiffi, 17fqi,’ 
For tho eommerco and colonies of Carthage, $ 0 . 
may refer to lleeren's Hrsrnrrhes, and the iiuthoiiiiMThjgto, 
luoted ; and for its ivolitieal lostnrv to Tt.'ailnV,/5i,S 


quoted ; and for its political history, to Bbtticjw 
sehichte der Karthagtr, 1827. ■" '-i 
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S ’near the summit,-* foot rtf two nigh, 
lar^poiatod^ovsl, sessile, somewhat 
The flowers grow in heads, enclosed in. a 
: ^tajtHah ;$piny involucre; the florets are of an orange- 
yellow, becoming red wlph dried. These latter contain a 
colouring ^principle called Cartharaito, which is employed 
bj dyers «S the source of somo of the more delicate rose- 
colours, aitd the rich scarlet called ponceau; it also consti¬ 
tutes the basis of the cosmetic known Uy tho name of rouge. 

The dried flowers of carthamus uro exported in groat 
quantities from Egypt, and are very like saffron to the eye, 
oil which account they have been employed to adulterate 
that drug; and the plant itself has acquired the name of 
fcaetard aaffron, or safflower. M'Culloch states that 2772 
|?,this article was imported in 1831. 

GARTHUSIANS. The Carthusian monks were a branch 
of the Benedictines, whose rule, with the addition of a great 
many 'austerities, they followed. Bruno, who was horn at. 
Cologne in Germany, first instituted the Order at Ohartreux, 

- it) the diooese of Grenoble in France, about a.d. 1080 ; 
whence the monasteries of llie Order, instead of Chart reux- 
hnuaOR, were in England corruptly culled Charter-house.*, 
The rule’ of the Carthusians, which is said to have been con¬ 
firmed-by Pope-Alexander III. as early as 1174, was the 
most strict of any of the religious orders; the monks never 
eating,flesh, and being obliged to fast on bread, water, und 
salt pno day in every week : nor were they permitted to go 
out of the bounds of their monasteries, except their priors 
and procurators, or proctors, und they only upqn the neces¬ 
sary affairs of the respective house. 

The Carthusians were brought into England in 1180 or 
1181, by King Henry'll., almost as early as their establish¬ 
ment at Grenoble, and had their first house at William in 
.Somersetshire. Their habit was all while, except an outward 
plaited debit, which was black, Stevens, m his C'oulinu- 
atipu of Hdgdale s Monastieon, says there were but five 
nunneries of this austere order in the world, and but 157 
houses w these monks. In England there was no nunnery, 
and but nine houses of this order. These nine houses were 
at Withum and Henton in Somersetshire, the Charter- 
house at London, Bcauvalo in Nottinghamshire, St Anne's 
si ear Coventry, Kingston-upon-Ilull, and Mountgraco in 
Yorkshire, Eppwovlh in the Isle of Axliotm, ami Shone in 
Surrey., Licences for two or t.hreo other houses were ob¬ 
tained at .different times, but they do not appear to have 
been established, 

Dugdale has given tho .statutes of the order from a MS. 
in tlie Cottonian library, marked Nero A.iii. Some consti¬ 
tutions made at a general chapter of the order held in 1411, 
aril Also preserved in the Cottonian MS., Calig. A. ii. fol. 
139, The Cottonian MS., Nero A. in., besides tho statutes 
of the Order already mentioned, contains the oaths of those 
tvho entered tho Carthusian order, with the graces wlucli 
were used both boftne and after dinner ami supper. 

( HisUnre dug Ordres Monastiques, \ >1. vii, p. j’fjf, ; Tanner, 
Nalit. Manast., edit. Nnsm., p. 9 ; Uugdale's Monastieon, 
new edit. vol. vi. pt„ i. p. 3.) 

CARTILAGE, commonly called gristle, a substance in¬ 
termediate in density between the membranous and bony 
structures of the body. It is distinguished from every other 
texture by its pearly whiteness, its smoothness, its firmness, 
and its great elasticity. When divided it appears to be per¬ 
fectly homogeneous, without, fibres and without lnmiuro ; 
hut when examined after prolonged maceration, it is mani¬ 
fest that it possesses a fibrous structure. Tho component 
fibres are inferior in firmness only to those of bone; they 
arp so brittle, that if forcibly bent they give way and break, 
and yet they are endowed with a high degree of elasticity. 
They aro united by cellular tissue so exceedingly con¬ 
densed, that it can be distinguished from the cartilage itself 
only after protracted maceration or long-continued boiling. 
The uutriorU arteries of cartilage are so minute that they 
ore incapable 1 ®f adnaitling the red particles of the blood ; 
lmt that they ttdmit the flnor particles of the nutritive fluid 
is mattifii^t fVom the new matter which is deposited during 
gf%i!4dnd;&4n* the yellow colour which the cartilage as- 
tnlme* m jattadtee. No lymphatic can be detected in catti- 
lago; hut the presence of lymphatic vessels in it is demon¬ 
strate dbyihe absorption that takes place in cartilage in the 
process of ossification, and in the progress of many diagues- , 
No nvtVo is visible in this substance to the eye, but the Whs i 
ifl.H'Jjy disease$**$* that it is -* * “ , *~‘ 
: «um%sn@9»s as this 
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. wtstdered, -cartilage appears to conthildf CotS-V 
denseiNalhumen corn bined with a small portion of earthy 
phosphate; its chemical composition thus sli'nvimg its close 
relation to bone. According to Dr. Davy, too pirt’s 1 of 
tilage Consist of albumen 44 5, water 55'0, phosphate of 
lime *5. ' ' • 

Cartilage i&hot only rfoxely allied to bone in the mecha¬ 
nical arrangement of its comporfent fibres and in its che¬ 
mical composition, but it sometimes supplies thfi place of 
bone, as in the fonus and in young persons. Cartilages of 
this class, which regularly disappear as ossification ad¬ 
vances, arc called temporary, in contradistinction to the per¬ 
manent, whioh remain during all periods of life. Perma¬ 
nent cartilages either cover the extremities of the bones in ; 
the moveable joints or articulations, and are thence called 
articular; or are attached to the extremities of the ribs, and 
are thence termed costal. The articular cartilage consists 
of a layer of the same shape as the extremity of thelfotta 
whidi it covers, varying in thirkness from one or two lines 
to the fraction of a line, and over its externnl or freo sntfftce 
there is always reflected a fine and delicate membrane termed 
the synovial, which secretes the fluid by which the joint is 
lubricated and its free and easy motion secured, denomi¬ 
nated synovia or joint oil. 

Tho costal cartilages, which arc cartilaginous productions 
of the osseous ribs, are much larger and thicker than tho 
articular, assist in the formation of the thoracic cavity, arid 
perform a very important part in the function of respiration. 

The distinctive property of this peculiar form of (.irgaajypd 
matter, to which the name of cartilage has been gtveh, i* 
clast icily, on which depends the specific use of this sub* 
stance in tho economy. It is mainly an adjunct to banes, 
counteracting certain evils which, hut for the intervention of 
some substance of this kind, must necessarily have resulted 
from the hard unyielding nature of the osseous fibres. Co¬ 
vering the extremities of bones, or interposed lie tween layers 
of bony fibres, without.djp,,the least diminishing the firmness 
ami strength of the thfeeous fibres, it enables the bones to 
yield in the shocks to which the body is exposed in tho 
ever-varying movements of the frame, defends them from 
fracture and displacement, and at the same time protects the 
great centres of the nervous system, the spinal chord 
brain, from the concussions and jars to which these tctidin' 
and delicate organs would, hut. for its intorpo«itietHvhive 
been constantly exposed. (Bo-lock's Elements of Pkysj- 
'•logy: Grainger's Elements nf General Anatomy p's), 0$ ” 
Soinhwood Smith's Philosophy nf Health.) 

CARTMKL. [Lancashire.] '* 

CARTOON, from ‘carta,’ paper, ‘cartone, - large paper, 
Ital.; a word used by artists to signify the full-sized draw¬ 
ings or studies made in chalks, or body-colour (.tempera, as 
it- is called in Italy), preparatory to executing any grout; 
work either in oil-colour or fresco. Cartoons are also mailt) 
when the design is to be copied in tapestry. 

Tho preparation for making cartoons is very simple: sgNjw*. 
ral sheets of paper aro pasted together at theedges, and then’ , 
strained on a frame of the size required. Sometimes the 
surface is pruned ; that is, washed with a general colomfijpr 
ground, but more frequently the paper ia left in its natural 
state, anil the drawing is made either in chalks or, as above * 
stated, in distemper. When only two colours are used, 
black and white, or brown and white, it is called 1 inch taro 
scuro, - i. e. light and shade. The cartoon being finished, it ; 
is transferred either by laying it upon the canvass on which j 
the picture is to be painted, and tracing the lines through; 
with a hard point (powdered charcoal, or black lead, or chalk - 
being first rubbed on the, back of it, or on paper placed be¬ 
tween it and tho canvass), or lines are drawn over it Jier- 
pendicularly and horizontally at equal distances; and exactly ' 
corresponding lines or squares being mndo.on the canvass, 
the parts of the cartoon aro carefully copied into them, and , 
the colouring is then commenced- The injury which the 
drawing of lines over it might do to the cartoon may heL.i 
avoided by straining threads across it from pins at the re- 
quired distance* round the frame. In fresco painting thhyj, 
plaster on which the work is to be executed must be wet,-'i< 
and only a small portion can therefore bo completed at a.jj 
time j the transfer of the cartoon is effected here in small « 
compartments, either by tracing as much os the artist 
"niith, or by pricking the lines through. 

'he great master* seldom commenced any 
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ture without. first making studies or eavfnons in ehiftrn 'miro. 
Many of those by Raffaelle, And, Montogna, Domenich inr>, 
the Caracci, and others, remain to altexl the laborious dili¬ 
gence and care with which their (treat works were accom¬ 
plished. By this means the composition, drawing, expres¬ 
sion, and light and shade, were all perfected before the 
colouring of the picture was attempted, and as these may 
be said to constitute the highest qualities ol art, tlio schools 
that chiclly attended to them, viz. the Roman, Florentine, 
arid Bolognese, me eminently distinguished for their grond 
atylr. 

The finest specimens of cartoons that arc known are those 
executed by RatTaelle d'Urhino, which wero sent to Flanders, 
in the reign of Pope Leo X., to he copied in tapestry, in two | 
sets. One was intended fur the decoration of the ponti¬ 
fical apartments in the Vatican: the other ns a pre-cut 
from the pope to Henry VIII. of F,upland. The tapestries 
(only shadows of Ratfaelle’s exquisite designs) were finished, 
and one set is now in Rome. The other was in England 
till the death of Charles I., when il was purchased and ear¬ 
ned to Spain hy the Spanish amlnis-oidor.* 

Till) cartoons, originally twenty-fivo in number, were left 
neglected at Brussels, and most of them scorn to have boon 
lost or destroyed. A few however escaped ibis fate, and 
seven are now m Kngland in lux Majesty's collection at 
Hampton Court. Their history, men since then annul in 
Kngland. is eventful. They were bought in Flanders by 
Rubens for King diaries I. At the dispersion and sale ut 
the royal collection the cartoons were scouted to the •‘i.iinlrv 
by purchase, by Cromwells particular command; m whiih 
time, we are told, the triumphs of Julius Caesar by Andrea 
Mantegna (still preserved at Hampton Court) woro valued 
at. 2(lutif., yvlnle the cartoons of Eafi'aolk- woie estimated at 
only JtM)/. In the reign of Charles 11 they were again 
consigned to neglect. They bad been sent to Mortlake to 
be copied in tapestry, where they were seriously iu;uted. 
William 1J1. had them repaired, and limit a gallery at 
Hampton Court lor their reception. George 111. removed 
them to Buckingham Palace, and subsequently to Witidsoi 
Castle, They were again removed to Hampton Court, 
where they now are. 

The cartoons represent the following striking subjects 
from the New Testament ; — 

.Paul preaching at Athens. 

Tile Death of Ananias 

Elvinas the Sorcerer struck with blindness, 

Christ delivering the Keys to St. Peter. 

The Sacrifice at Lystra. 

The Apostles healing the Sick m the Temple. 

The Mnneukms Diaught of Fishes. 

Precluded by our limits from entering at length into the 
merits of the nirtonns ol Raff.iellc, we would si ill e.u orally 

(iirevt, the attention of our render* to these noble creations 


Fen, irvdiis ‘ Deseririone di Roma,' and Sotticreau, a French 
artist, engraved them, with the whole series, ill 4to. 

Two large cartoons by Rafliiolle are in the possession of 
the duke of Bucnleugh : and two, said to belong to the set 
sent, to Flanders, are in the kinfc of Sardinia's collection. 
There was a tapestry from a cartoon by Raflhelle, repre- 
.senting The Descent of Christ to the Fathers, in limbo, 
which tho Abbute Fea tells us was destroyed by fire. It 
was engraved by Nie. Bcatrleetto, and described hv Braun. 
For some further interesting particulars on this subject, the 
render is referred to‘Istoria della Vita, &o. di Rnti'aelio 
Sangio del Sr. Quatremfire do Quincy,’ with ample notes by 
its tran.-lotor (into Italian), Francesco Lnnghena; 1 voh, 
Mdnno, 1829. Lord Francis Kgerton has, at Bridgewater 
House, two very fine cartoons in black chalk, by Annibale 
Caracci. They are studies for parts of the decoration of tho 
Furriest: Palace in Rome, and offer examples of the free 
and grand sty le of design which characterised this artist's 
pencil. 

CA RTYVR1G11T, EDMUND, was born April 24,1743, 
at M.n-uluun. in tho county of Nottingham. His family 
was salient and highly respectable, and had suffered in its 
fortune on account of ils attachment to the cause of 
Charlc- I. Edmund Cartwright received the aarly part of 
lux education at 'Wakefield, and being intended for the 
church, lie afferv.mls went to University College, Oxford, 
and was elected a Fellow of Magdalen College. Ho after¬ 
wards held the tiling of Brampton, near Chesterfield, 
and suh-icqueutly lie removed to the hung of Goadby- 
Mumood in Leicratershire. lie wrote some poetical pieces 
at an early age, some ol which woro^printed nnonymotfdy. 
In 1 770 lie published m his own name a legendary poem, 
entitled ‘ Anmimi and Elvira.' which was received with 
much favour, and soon passed through several editions. 
He wrote also the ‘ Prince of Pence’ and ‘ Sonnets to Emi¬ 
nent Men.' He was for a considerable tune a contri¬ 
butor to the 1 Monthly Review. The duties of his calling 
were besides varied by a literary correspondence with several 
eminent individuals. 

In the summer of 1 734, during a visit, at. Matlock, hap¬ 
pening to meet with several gentlemen from Manchester, 
the conversation turned upon the subject of mechanical 
weaving. Dr. Cartwright's attention had never boon di¬ 
rected to mechanical inventions, but though in his fortieth 
tear, the impulse which his mind received from this acci¬ 
dental direct inn of its powers, enabled lnm, by the following 
April, to tiling bis first power-loom into notion, which, 
though an extremely rode machine, toon received many 
valuable inipiowmcnIs, 1 >b fust introduction was opposed 
both by luanuf.ietiirers and their workmen, owing to various 
prejudice-,; and a mill containing 300 of his looms,the first 
which bail hceii erected, was wilfully burnt down, In J8]3 
ther- were not more than 2,'SOU power-looms in the United 
Km-.dum. Jo fact, when first intiodueed, and heibre various 


of genius. Th win be (ound to possets ah tho qualities 
that dignify art. In the first place, thev dispute tho grc.ilcxl 
judgment tii the artist in the selection ol' In- subjects, 
and equo■ skill in -to manner of treating them. The 
compost 1 i.x arc m the highest degree masleily, and the 
store - i.'tended to he illustrated an; told with the greatest 
perspo i.ity. In tho details they exhibit every candy of 
chancier and expression; the mild sublimity of our Sa 
■ lour, the quiet dignity of the Apostles, admiration, doubt, 
Mirpiise, pain, fear, down to the careless innocence of child¬ 
hood, are all pourtrnyed with a master s band. The women 
are the most perfect delineations of grand female beauty, 
and the children, wherever they arc introduced, are models 
of infantine grace and simplicity. Jn tho arrangement of 
drapery Kaffacllo was ur,mailed, and the cartoons idler the 
finest examples of excellence in this re -peel,. These exqui¬ 
site works cannot be too often nor too carefully studied by 
those who desire to form a pure and elevated tasto in design. 
Tho cartoons above specified have been engraved hy Do- 
rtgny, Audran, and Holloway; there are also engravings 
of a greater number than those in the English collection, 
some of which are -ukeu from the tapestries ; of others it is 
behoved the originals no longer exist. Five from tapestries 
represent the Adoration of (lie Kings—Christ appearing to 
Mary Magdalen—The Disciples at Emmuus—Tbo Murder of 
the ImiocentB—The Ascension. Others urn destsnlwd by 

-'S' TV--- I..r'., , a|'r-. ivcov r.-d and brought to Fngl&lifl, and I'stilbiti-d 

lately m L,,\ul.:n, lim :.n no pavclntaerf tousd, they woro laluyl.t,!') o 
tftrois<)vv, who took them to the conliovmt. 


improvements wore made in it. the machine was scarcely 
dpi!" dent in its results to manual labour. By a parlia- 
inemaiy return (No. 24 ) made during tile present session 
(JM.ifi), the number of power-looms in the United Kingdom 
is ax follows:—England, 1)0,975; Wains. 19394 Scotland, 
| 17,721; Ireland, 1510; total, 117,151. In April, 1790, 
Dr. Cartw ught took out a patent tor combing wool: alto 
get her he obi lined ten different patents for inventions and 
improvements of various kinds. In 1K07, a number of the 
principal cotton-spinners memorialised the government on 
behalf of Dr. Cartwright, who luid hitherto reaped little ad¬ 
vantage from the exercise ol his inventive talents. He also 
petitioned the legislature himself in support of his claims ; 
and in 1 HOP parliament, granted him 10,000/. for ‘the good 
he had rendered tho public by his invention of 
weaving.' This was a smaller sum than he had expended 
on his projects, but it enabled him to pass the remainder of 
his days m ease and comfort. He died October 30, 1623, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

CARTW RIGHT, JOHN, brother of the preceding;, was 
horn in 1719. at Marnham, and entered the navy at ah' 
early age. Stum after his thirtieth year, he published 
‘ Letters on American Independenceand though attached 
to his profession, he declined taking part in the struggle 
which ensued between tho mother country and the North 
American colonies. In 1775, he received a major's comma- 
fcion in the Nottinghamshire militia, an appoint thou t which 
tlu ministry regarded with displeasure. The attainment of 
annual parliament* and universal suffrage became tfau oh- 
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jeet of Iris exertions, and to further this end he wa« active 
in establishing the Society for Gutfttitutional Information, 
and, in co-operating with Tooke, Hardy, Thelwall, and 
other advocates of reform,. He was a witness on the trial 
of the above individuals; and in 1819, was himself the 
object of an ex officio prosecution, for having with others 
taken steps for procuring a * legislatorial attorney' to be re¬ 
turned to parliament for the then unrepresented town of 
Birmingham. Hia name is intimately connected with the 
early history of the question of parliamentary reform, 
Lord Byron, when presenting a petition from lnni in 1813, 
said j—He is a mail whose long life lias been spent in one 
unceasing struggle for the liberty of the subject.' lie pos¬ 
sessed considerable intelligence and ingenuity, and was 
the author of several useful projects, and a number of 
pamphlets and occasional addresses. Fox once passed a 
high euloguim on his public and private character. Though 
retaining his commission in the navy, ho was invariably 
called Major Cartwright. He died 23rd September, 1824, 
and would have completed his eighty fourth year on the 
28th. A bronze statue has been erected to his memory in 
Burton Crescent, London, by contributions from Ins ad¬ 
mirers and friends. 

(Life ami Correspondence of Major Cartwright, edited 
by his niece, F. J). Cartwright, 2 vois., fivo., London, 1826.) 

CARUN'CULA, a name applied by botanists to pm- 
tuberancea found occasionally surrounding the lulum of a 
seed. It is sometimes also called a strophiloa. Parts of 
tilts kind occur on the seeds of Kuplunbia Latbvris. 

CA'IUJS, MARCUS AU RELICS, prelect of the prto- 
t.onum under the Knipeior Probus, succeeded him by the 
nomination of the soldiers, after they had tnurdeied Pio- 
bus, K.n. 282, in Ills camp near Sinnuuu in the Illyneum. 
Cams was a native of Narbo, an old Roman roioiiv. and as 
such lie prided himself in being a Unman citizen by birth. 
(See his letter to the. senate nmiouncmg bis uoniuiatu.u, in 
Vopiso.tiK, Ifidoria Augusta.) He made war against the 
Nirmatians, and defeated them, lie inarched next against 
the Persians, a.u. 2K3, and took with him his younger son 
Numcrianus, leaving lus elder son Carmus to rule over 
Italy, and tho other provinces of the west, m bis absence. 
Cams overran Mesopotamia, and conquered Seloneui and 
Ctosiphon, after which, ns be was encamped bevuiid the 
Tigris, a great thunder-stonn arose, and it was rcpuited that 
the Emperor was killed m Ids loot by this lightning : (he 
servants upon this set fire to lus tent, and Ins body was 
consumed. His secretary, Calpuruius, however, in a letter 
which lie wrote to the Prefect of' Rome, said that the Em¬ 
peror, who was already ill, died during the stmm. Hut tho 
strongest suspicions rested upon Amus A per, Prefect of llm 
Prwtorium, the same who soon after killed Numcrianus. 
Carus reigned about seventeen months. He was succeeded 
by his two sons Corinus and Nurnerianus. 
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was doubttta*, from the facility, of cutting it, thu first pull? 
stance «s»d ,|br imitative'Art. Sumo figures of, very va-. 
mote antiquity found,, in Tho tombs in Egypt are of syca¬ 
more. In Greece many of the statues of the gods wore of 
wood; and all those attributed to the first Dajdalus were 
of that material, from which circumstance indeed wooden 
figures were called AalSaKa, or Prodalian, Wood seems to 
have boon used for sculpture lung after more valuable aud 
durable materials wove employed. Pliny and Pausanias 
describe many of these works, and mention tlie varieties of 
wood of which they wore made. Among thorn weru the oak, 
ebony, fir, cedar, box, citron, cypress, beech, fig, myrtle, 
olive, palm, poplar, virtu, &c„ tic. 

For a long period m modern times there was a great do 
mand fur fine wood-carvings. The elaborately worked 
Gothic screens, choir-seals, and desks, in most ot our cathe¬ 
drals and colleges, cuiiopies, flumes for doors and pictures, 
cabinets, and indeed every description of furniture, uve .evi¬ 
dence of the extent to winch it was employed, and of the 
skill of tho artists. It must be admitted that many of those 
performances display more ability in the workmanship than 
good taste in the design, being, w here figures are intro¬ 
duced, chiefly of grotesque and not unfrequeutly indelicate 
subjects. There are, however, specimens of chaste design, 
ns well a* careful execution. 

One of tho most eminent modern carvers in wood was 
Gnndhng Gibbon, a nativo of England. He was much 
employed bv Charles II., particularly at Windsor Castle 
and Hampton Court. In London the choir of St. Pauls 
may be instanced as a work of this artist. Many of his 
best perfinniunces arc at. the countn residences of Route of 
the English nobility ; the specimens at Cluitsworth, the seal 
of the Duke of Devonshire, arc admirable imitations of na¬ 
ture'. They consist generally of dead game, sporting tackle, 
Luit, flowers, ike,, b,t, Gibbon dud in 1721. 

The German and Flemish carters in ivory and wood 
were also very distinguished. 

The woods preiemd by modern carvers arc tho peat*, 
bine, American pine, maple, oak. arid box: and tho tools 
they employ are round hollow chisels railed gouges; others 
wilh an angular extremity called from the shape V tools; 
fiat chisels of vanou- sizes, and tiles. A mullet is some¬ 
times used, but pre-sore, or a sharp blow from the bottom 
or lied of the baud is generally profaned. The surface is 
cleaned and poh-hed twill -and-papers of different qualities, 
by piiuuce-slone, and by Irudion. 

In prepanng wooden blocks for punting from, the object 
is engraved with instrument* similar to those commonly 
used for engraving. Tin- branch ol the art does not the re- 
foie pioprrly come under the term * curving.' 

GARY. [Fai.ki.vnt>, Lome] 

CA'RYA. the botanical name of the genus of Nor 111 
American trees which com prebends the various kinds of 
hickory. If via* Ibrniorlv combined with Jngl.ins, or the 
true walnut; but it. is distinguished by the slid! of us nuts 
not being deeply furrowed, and by the catkins of tho male 
flowers growing in threes. This must not he confounded 
with caroya. a genus oi Indian royrtutx ic. 

Several species of hickory are recognized by botanists; 
but, according to Mudiaux. the timber of them all is so 
similar m quality that it is impossible to distinguish it 
The bark of the hickory is m all cases remarkable for the 


iltilt. Muiwum. Actual Sir.. O.ilil. Vo p'sne.j 

CARVING,the art of forming any hard materials into a 
proposed shape or figure by means of sharp instruments. It 
is usually understood to refer exclusively to works in ivory 
or wood, to distinguish it from carving m marble or stone, 
which comes under the term sculpture : or in metals, when 
it is culled chasing. 

■ The antients used ivory to a great extent in works of art, 
and its union with gold, called by the Greeks chryselephan¬ 
tine sculpture, was adopted by the greatest artists. The 
colossal statue of the Olympian Jupiter at Elis, by Phidias, 
was one of tho most celebrated examples of this combina¬ 
tion. In later times carving in ivory has been confined to 
smaller objects, oa figures, reliefs, enrichments of flowers, 
fruit, «nd other devices on vases and cups, and such objects 
of general use. The instruments used for carving in ivory 
are very similar to tltose employed in working in marble, 
consisting of chisels of different sizes, saws, rasps, and files; 
the polishing is effected, as in marble, by friction. 

Wood of almost every description w w a favourite mate¬ 
rial for carving among the antients t and, after day. 


lozenge shaped arrangement of Us woody tissue; the wood 
is coarse-grained, very heavy, exceedingly lough and strong, 
and red at the heart.; hut on the other hand it decay s quickly 
when exposed to the weather, and it is subjoctlo be attacked 
by worms. It, is on these accounts chiefly employed for tbn 
shahs and springs of carriages, for large screws, such 
as those of bookbinders’ presses, for bows, chair-bucks, 
whip handles, wooden-cogged wheels, hoops Cor casks, and 
a variety of similar purposes. When burnt, hickory wood 
consumes slowly, gives out a great heat, and forms a heavy 
coal, which remains glowing for a long while : n is con¬ 
sidered to be upon the whole the host of all woods for fuel : 
it has however the fault of crackling and scattering about 
its sparks, 

The following nre tin. principal lands of hickory : ■ - 

1. Cnrya olivetfarmis, the 1’eean or Pccima nut. (Jug 
Ians augustifolia, IIart, Kew.) Tins is a -wamp sjiecies, with 
a slender stem, sometimes asmuchus 70 (bet high. Its loaves' 1 
are a foot to 18 inches long; their stalks nre downy; t% 
leaflets, which mu a or 3 inches long, or as much tisS Inches; 
on very strong shoots, are taper-pointed and firtnlv sorrated. 

•ai2 
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Their ttuta ftra ofbldnfe, TOry smooth, angular in only * slight 
degree, about an inch and a half long, and thinner shollod 
than the Other sort*. The kernel is good to eat, and by 
far the best Of the hickories; on this account the tints are 
a small article Of North American trade. The paean nut 
is found in Upper Louisiana and New Orleans. It is com¬ 
mon on the tanks of rivers in Missouri, Illinois, and Ar¬ 
kansas It docs not occur, except in straggling specimens, 
more than 2ft0 miles above the mouth of the Ohio. 

: : 2.’ Curt/a sulcata, thick-shell-bark hickory, Springfield 
or Gloucester nut (Jugtarn laciniosa, Michaux), very com¬ 
mon in all the low grounds adjoining the Ohio and its 
tributaries, where, along •with three-thorned gleditschias, 
black walnuts, Virginian bird-cherries, American elms, 
planes, nud different species of Aeor, it forms dense forests; 
it is seldom found west of the Alleghenies. Its trunk is 
as much as SO feet high, on which it has a noble spreading 
head. Its bark, like that of some of the other hickories, strips 
off irt ribands from one to three feet long, which separate at 
their extremities and curl backwards, finally adhering to the 
trunk only by their middle. The leaves vary in length 
from 8 to 20 inches : in form they are very like those of 
C. alba, but they usually have 6 or 8 leaflets instead of -I, 
which is the invariable number in that species. The nuts 
tire oblong, sharp-pointed at oach end, with four elevated 
angles, and a thick shell of a yellowish brown colour, not 
white as in C alba. They are brought to market in North 
America under some of the names mentioned above. 

3. Cari/u alba, white-shell-bark, shag-bark, sc.ly-bark 
hickory (Juglams squamosa, Micliaux). The shaggy ap¬ 
pearance of the bark, adverted to in speaking of the last 
species, has caused the above names to be applied to this 
common species. It extends from South Carolina to the 
neighbourhood of Portland in the stale of New Hampshire, 
where it is said to disappear. It is the most slender-stemmed 
of all the hickories, its trunk being sometimes 80 or 80 feet 
high and not more than two feet in diameter, and is described 
us a magnificent tree in its native forests. The young buds 
are woody and slightly oratlge-coloured. The leaves are often 
2D inches long ; they have only four leaflets and an odd one, 
which are smooth and bright green above, finely downy on 
the under side, and serrated ut the edge. The nuts are 
whitish, nearly round, hardly pointed at each end, angular, 
compressed, thick shelled, remarkably small in proportion 
to tile size of the fruit with its fleshy rind upon it. The 
kernel is next in quality to that ortho Pecan nut. They 
form a common article of market commerce. 

4. Cary a tomenlosa, mocker-nut, hickory; so called in 
consequence of the smallness of the kernel compaied with 
the size of the nut. Its leaflets are from 7 to ft in number, 
slightly round, very downy on the under side ; they heroine 
bright yellow in the autumn. The leaf-buds are thick, 
short, whitish-grey, and very hard in the winter season. 
The nuts arc sessile, roundish, and enclosed in a rind which 
only opens hoi.' wav to let them drop out; they are light 
brown, angular, and very little pointed. 'I lie h.uk of this 
species docs not scale oft, but rends into deep fissures. It 
grows tb slowest of all the hickories; and is found chiefly 
111 fore: t- from New England to Virginia, and m the Alle- 
glianit 1 ■ Pursh says, ill fertile soils; but Micliaux adds, 
that a nevertheless is the only hickory which makes its 
appearance tii those sterile tracts called pine-barrens, where 
however it is only a scrubby bush. In the most favourable 
situations it rarely grows more than GO feet high, and is 
usually a gnarled inelegant tree. Nuttall mentions a va¬ 
riety of this aperies as occurring a few wiles from Philadel¬ 
phia, with • fruit nearly twice the ordinary size, as large as 
an apple.’ 

5. Can/a mierocarpa .—Leaflets about five, oblong-lance¬ 
olate, sharply serrate, and obviously tapered to the point; 
smooth on each side, glandular beneath. Fruit roundish, 
•with a small thin-shelled nut, which is sonicr hat quadran- 
Jrular, and abruptly rounded at the end, with a very small 
**nt. According to Nuttall, this is found wild oti the hanks 
ngUj« Schuylkill, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, where it 

a R*-,large tree with an even bark. The fruit is much 
some oc- .,f (X tarnentosa, and eatable, but very small, not 
believed tfto of a nutmeg. 

represent U»e » , ra> bitter nut, or swamp hickory: found 
Mary Maudalen-^-^j ja tbc , lortb( as for as'the most 
the Innocents In*. e American Union. lu, woods, near 
«<•» n measured several individuals which 
Lt*ij is b, circumference, and from "0 to 
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80 feet high j hut in general it is, smaller. 1 It is ,% 
latest in leafing of nil'the hickories- The leaflets are lio 
9 in number, smooth, coarsely and irregularly serrated, 
long, lanceolate, and more wrinkled than in other species. 
The fruit is small;''roundish,' with Utkin rind; tho nuts aro 
obovate, depressed at the end, with a central projecting 
point; they have ho anglesjufid are broader than they are 
long ; the shclt is thin and brittle,* and the kernel so bitter 
and austere that even squirrels referee to eat it. This species 
is easily known iu winter by its yellow buds. 

7. Carya uquatica, found Only in the lower parts of tho 
southern states of the American Union, in swamps, and by 
the side of ditches surrounding rice-fields, along with red 
maples, deciduous cypresses, and Carolina poplars. It is 
readily known by its very narrow taper-pointed leaflets, 
winch vary in number from 9 to 11. Its fruit is small, 
ovate, lubereulatetl, angular, anil placed upon stalks in little 
clusters. The nuts are bright brown, ovate, angular, but 
little pointed at either end ; they lire very thin-shelled, and 
eontuiti an extremely little kernel. The tree grows from 
40 to 50 feet high, and is of much less value than the other 
species. 

8. Car ja jmreina, tho pig-nut hickory, or liog-nut. This 
is most common in the middle states, beginning with Lan¬ 
caster county, Pennsylvania, in the north. It is one of the 
largest, trees iu the United States, growing to the height of 
70 or 80 feet, with a diameter of 3 or 4 feet. Its brown 
shoots and oval very small buds distinguish it in winter. 
The leaflets are lanceolate, very tajH-r-pointed, regularly 
serrated, and from 3 to 7 in number; they nrequite smooth 
on each side, and on vigorous Shoots in shady places their 
stalks are v iolet. The fruit is sessile, and varies in form 
from pyriform to spherical; Ms little nuts correspond in this 
respect, with their rind; they aro scarcely at all angular, 
and always rounded at the apex, with a slmvp point: then- 
shell is very thick and hard, their kernel sweet but small, 
and tlillic-ul 1 to extract. 

!i. Carya my ns ticaf >rmis, nutmeg hickory. This is a 
littie blown species, of which Micliaux obtained a single 
branch with about 3ft nuts, at Charlestown, from a negro 
gardener, who pioetued them in the neighbourhood of that 
city. Its leaves are like those of C. uquatua, but not quite 
so long and narrow . The fruit is sessile, oval, tubcrculnteii, 
and contains a small, smooth, brown, striated nut, with an 
exceedingly thick shell, and a very small kernel. Elliott, 
who resided near Charlestown, mid wrote on tho plants of 
Carolina, could never gam any further intelligence of this 
plant. 

(See Mieliaux’s Arbrrs Foresliers tin I'Am&nque Sfptm- 
trionalr for further details regarding these trees, most of 
w hich are found growing in tho plantations of Great Britain.) 

CARYA'TIDES (K ayvunltg), female flguires em- 
ployvd in architecture in place of columns, like All antes 
and Telamones. Vitruvius attributes the origin of Caryatid 
figures to the circumstance of the inhabitants of Carya, a 
city ft Peloponnesus, taking part with the Persians during 
the invasion of Xerxes, and their consequent punishment 
the men were slain, and tho women carried into captivity, 
ami their ignominy was perpetuated by the employment of 
figures, similar to the women of Cary®, ip place of columns. 
Tins absurd story however is hardly worth relating. It has 
sometimes been conjectured that those, figures represent 
the virgins who celebrated the worship of Diana) but tho 
better opinion probably is, that they represent Athenian 
virgins carrying on their heads the sacred vessels used in 
religious ceremonies. Tho use of Caryatid figures appears 
to lie more antient than the date of the story toM by Vitru¬ 
vius ; like many other forms of art, they WOre most probably 
drawn from Egypt. 

Six beautiful Caryatid figures wore employed ill tho 
Paridfosion, one of the buddings on tho acropolis of Athens. 
The northern portico of tiic Puudrosiou bad six. I onto co¬ 
lumns, four in front, and one on each, flank : the southern 
portico was supported by si* Caryatid figures, four in front, 
and ono on each flitnk. They were placed ujk»n a base¬ 
ment, and supported on enriched entablature.' {Stuart’s 
Athens, voj. ii„ Plates.) Opo .of the figures is ntiw nrtho 
British Museum among the Elgin coljeetion. The execution 
of this figure is wry fine- its height is s.eveh feet pine 
inches. 

At the sides of tfie New Paricras Church/London, odd at 
the east end,, are, two projecting wings with fdqr Caryatid 
figure? in eagh. Tho whole is an tmitatioh bf tke.pan- 
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driven * fcut tli (‘ figures Bra very ill executed, Those 
excrescences fbMHhe entrance tri the place* of sepulture 
under the chtireh. ... ■ " - ‘ 



fA Carotid 4 k \\ y *> fmm the Pii'uiWowtw, lu llic Bnl. Muirum ’] 

CARYBDEA. [Modus*.] 

CAUYCH1UM. [I’t-KicocHMu s ] 
QAIltOCATACTOS. [Corvid m] 

CARYD'CAR, the only genus of the natural order 

JUuMbtdaccice, one of whose species yields the butter-nuts 
of the London fruiterers’ shop-.. One species is <losi riberl 
by AuUlet under the name of P<’kcn hntyrosa, as a Urge 
tree with u trunk eighty fool high, and throe feel in dia¬ 
meter. , The bark is greyish; the wood reddish, hard, and 
compact. The leaves are opposite, each composed of fi'O 
leaflets arranged in a pal mated manner, the central leallet 
being the largest, the two lower the smallest ; they are as 
it Werp articulated with the end of a footstalk seven or eight 
finches long, hollowed at its summit, but cylindrical other¬ 
wise,' and a little enlarged at Us base; the leaflets are 
smooth, oval,' and pointed, the largest seven inches long by 
three broad,' The flower-buds are inclosed in two great op¬ 
posite bracts. The flowers grow in large bunches at the 
extremity of,the branches and the twigs; their footstalks 
arc downy. The calyx is fleshy, deeply divided into flu; 
leathery 1 concave rounded parts. The corolla has fis c large 
white petals. The stamens are very numerous. The 
berries are covered by ft rind two or three lines thick, and 
consisting internally of n buttery yellowish subtance, which 
melts between the Angers, and Which is sometimes used in 
cnohigg instead t>f’animal butter. Under tho rind lies a 
' stop* covered till over with .. slender stings, which easily 
separate, ahd become very troublesome to those who open 
Um stories; talari Wa,kidney shaped kernel, covered with 
a hfoWfiUjU tritfhbrahe, arid very good to eat; it is cojn- 
rnonly ipiyed'iitthbte,; Lfi's called wekea by the Macks-in 
the rifignhWrnowl of Oyapoeo in French Omari#,; where 
it is nigtb cultivated. The species that furnishes the' 
hutter-nhts the London; markets'is rriurih like this, Ht 
T^kijoittiri bjethTf,'hatiVes of Ouia'ntt, andl8Dp» 
ih uaVinf’'no kfihgA 1 upon 1li6 surface of the stofltNifjits 


V#uitt tbi*ie the Ptfte*tuhffcul(>i,a of Auhlet i the Caryocar 
tonttmiominm tntxlernboWftistB. , , ,.,'j , 

Another species, -the 'Carywar nuci/num, Wars what 
are called the Suwarrow or mure .properly Sooimti ^ts ril 
commerce. It hoe only throe leitileta to eav.ii lyuf, p null, with 
a toothed margin, 1 and atapw-pomted extremity; the 
Bower* are very large,, deep brown externally, and rich 
crimson in the inside ; the fruit, is in form like an egg, 
covered with a thick rough brown, rind, beneath which is, a 
soft greenish buttery substance. The nut has % stinging 
surface, ami contains a very excellent kernel, from which 
may be extracted an oil like that from sweet almonds. All 
these plants are figured in Auhlet’s Planlnx.de la (ju.iuru 
PYnnpaise. The last is represented in tho Botanical Maga¬ 
zine, vol. liv.; but there appears to be tome eonfusioirir; 
tho account there given of the plant. 

CARYOCRINITK8. [Ciunoiuk a.] , 

CAKYOPHY'LLEAi, a natural order of plants, the 
type ofwliich may he considered the Dianihux caryupltyllvs- 
at common garden pink. It consists of plants having nar¬ 
row, opposite, undivided leaves, arising from tumours at the 
articulation* of tho stem; flowers with ft definite number 
of hypogynous stamens ; a fruit with a central placenta, 
and seeds tbut usually have the embryo lolled round mealy 
albumen. The species are in many eases mere weeds, in 
no instances have Urey properties of any importance, being 
mostly inert; hut are occasionally objects of cultivation on 
account of their pretty flowers, as is the case in the whole 
genus Dianthus, and in several species of Silent, tu- 
stemnia , Lychnis and Sitponann. The order litis always 
been divided into two parts, one of which has the sepals 
combined into a tube, and the other tlm sepals wholly dis¬ 
tinct : these are now vonsidered'distinct natural orders, the 
former constituling Stlenarecr ; the latter .Alxiuacete, Oi 
these the last-mentioned is very near lUewbracea■, aiul for¬ 
merly contained species that are now known to belong tv 
that order. 



[Lychnis grnntlillova.] 

1.nwvxiwnilcrl Howe-; 2, Calyx3. pistil atcl stamens, 4, n nitli sls- 
tnen atiacWl; 5. atitUei ImttreanateO; ti, a bank view el ttia miss; 0ml, 
wltli calyx mnixiniiiR after i mates mo ton i S.tiu- saint- nitlinul tisvealyy, ana 
at it apeo* when Xfaturo; B, tlm aauit cut lioriwmlail)- 

CARYOPHYLfol A (xooloay). a genus of corals of the 
section MadrephylUwa ol Do yBbm.vilte. [Mabb-kihiyl- 
Ll.rtA.] ' .•' 

CARYOPflYLLtiS AROMA'TICUS. Urn .efove-tree 
<ift botany), id aw evergreen small tree, belonging.: to the 
riatumi order MyYtacea, with-opposite;, ovtibVlawcOoiate, 
'shiritwg, lent her y ,stalked loaves,iantt o short ter urinal duster 
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of ftttweML . Thu flower-stfkJks-apB '{treeAi, the calyx consist* 
of cylindrical V$e> tortfftaiatcd.h^jpurfjvaW. 

teefhi; then; arc four small green,Uh concave petals, and a 
Urge cluster of yellow stamens. The fruit is an-oblong 
One-seeded purple berry, crowned by the persistent teeth of 
the calyx. All the parts are, us in other true myrtaceous 
plants,., covered with dots containing the essential oil peculiar 
to the species. The clove is a nativ e of the Moluccas, whence 
it lyis been carried to all the other tropical parts of the world. 
Captain Owen’s people found it apparently wild even upon 
Fernando I’o, whither it had been probably transported by 
the Portuguese. The cloves of the spice shops aro the 
flower-buds of this plant, gathered before they open, and 
dried in the sun ; the round ball at their ends is the corolla 
inclosing the stamens ; the quadrangular part below is the 
tube of the calyx ; and the four teeth are the divisions of 
the calyx, Tho name clove is a corruption of the French 
word clou, a nail, a name that has been suggested by the 
resemblance of the dried clove to such a thing. The aro¬ 
matic .stlipulating effects of cloves are well known. For a 
goqd account of their introduction to Europe, consumption, 
&.C., see * Botanical Magazine,’ vol. liv., t. '2750. By some 
modem botanists, the genus Caryophyllus is reduced to 
Eugenia. 



[Caryo[»hyUu8 aroraaticua.} 


The Carvophyllus Aromatieus grows naturally in New 
Guinea amt the Molucca islands, from which last ex¬ 
clusively Europe was supplied fur a long time. About 
1700 the French introduced, it into the Jslo of France, 
of Bourbon, and the Sechelles, and in l?7l into Guiana. 
In 1798 the cultivation of this tree was extended to 
-Sumatra, and very lately it has been introduced into 
Brazil. A tree twelve years old will yield from 5 to 
29 pounds of cloves annually; when older il may yield 
about 60 pounds, after which the quantity again dimi¬ 
nishes. But us u single stem may live 150 years, it may 
furnish during that time 1100 jsmud • of cloves. Each 
elovy is about half an inch m length. The external colour 
is dark brown, appearing as if covered with dust or little 
warts, with a somewhat fatty coating. When broken 
across, the oppeurauce is decidedly oily, and oil quickly 
exudes from the exposed broken surfaces. The odour is 
strong and peculiar, but agreeable: the taste aromatic and 
burning. 

Several varieties of cloves are found in the market. Tho 
lifferenee of colour is attributed to the different season of 
the v our when the gathering was made. 1 st. Soft cloves, 
called also the Dutch Company's cloves: these have gene¬ 
rally been distilled once, and have hut a faint odour and 
taste. Stud. Dry cloves, which are mostly distinguished 
according to their place of growth. Tip English Com¬ 


pany’s cloves, which are the finest sort, are of ft large size* 
and of aUNrightdrydiabthrown cblour,, The Atphoyfla a%, 
probably the soft Dutch cloves. The Bourbon cloves are 
small: those of Guiana aro still smaller: these two last 
named sorts aro chiefly used to mix with the former and 
finer kinds, Analyzed by Trommsdorff, 1000 parts yielded 
of 

Volatile oil . . , . 180 parts 

Scarcely soluble extractive . . 40 

Gum , . . - , . 130 

Resin . , , . . 60 

Tannin . . . , . 130 

Li«nino , . . 280 

Water.180 

By distillation a thickish oil is obtained, which is at first 
cnluiulcss, but by lime becomes yellow and brown. Its 
odour pari al,/-s strongly of that qf cloves; its taste is Very 
fiery and ui omatic: it re-acts ft* an acid. In time there 
separates from it a stearopten or clove-camphor, called- 
cori/iqilujlhii. This principle may be procured in greafiaat 
quantity from the English Company's cloves, more spa¬ 
ringly from the Bourbon and Cayenne cloves ; in some it 
appears to be altogether wanting. Owing to the presence of 
so much oil, cloves cannot be powdered without adding some 
gum or sugar during tho process. v . 

Cloves are employed in medicine, arid also more exten¬ 
sively for culinary purposes. When received into the sto- 
much they aro powerfully stimulant, and promote diges¬ 
tion when taken along with food which is insipid qj difficult 
of digestion. Though tho action is generally limited to the 
stomach, yet if taken in excess, or the use very long con¬ 
tinued, it extends to the brain, causing giddiness and other 
inconveniences. Cloves may be given in powder, along with 
gum, in very moderate doses; but tho infusion is, a prefer¬ 
able form. Either alone, or when made the vehicle ww carbo¬ 
nate of unmiouia, nothing so effectually and safely removes 
that feeling of coldness and weight about the stomach ex¬ 
perienced by hysterical or gouty persons, and renders if. 
unnecessary to have recourse to alcoholic stimulants, such 
as brandy, winch is too frequently employed under such 
circumstances. Oil of cloves is used to drop into decayed 
teeth, and also is given along with many purgative and 
other medicines to correct their griping tendencies. 

The fruit of the clove, called the mother dove, possesses 
little odour or acrimony ; but when preserved with sugar it 
forms a good condiment to he eaten at dessert, by persons 
with weak digestion. What is called the royal dove is 
merely a monstrous variety of that above described. 

The buds of the Calyptnuithes :/■onutica arc employed 
in Brazil as a substitute for those of the Caryophyllue uro- 
mulicwi. 

CARYO'TA, a genus of palms, with pinnated leaves 
and wedge-shaped leaflets, strongly toothed at the extre¬ 
mity. It has monoecious polyandrous flowers, a somewhat 
peltate stigma, and a one or two seeded pulpy fruit, with the 
embryo near the point of the albumen. The best known 
species, (Juryota uretts, is a native of most of the iropical 
parts of Asia, especially in mountainous situations, where, 
according to Roxburgh, it grows to be ono of tho largest of 
the palm tribe. Its trunk is described as being 60 feet 
high, thick in proportion, and slightly marked with annular 
scars, produced bv the fall of its leaves; its wood is so hard 
its to he cut with some difficulty, and is consequently of con¬ 
siderable value, provided the soft Sap-wood in the centre is 
scraped away. Its leaves are pinnate, the leaflets obliquely 
triangular, the apex of the triangle being the point where 
they aro attached to the stalk; their end is irregularly 
toothed, as if bitten or gnawed by an animal (technically 
preennonte ); and their general appearance is on this account 
so remarkable that Rumf compares them not inaptly to 
the fin of a fish. The mass of flowers (spadiw) is said to be 
from 6 to 16 feet long, divided into many simple branches, 
■which are pretty thickly covered with innumerable sessile 
flowers. 1 he fruit is called a berry, one-eellad, roundish,, 
about the size of a plum, with’ a thin yellow rind, so acrid 
that it produces a severe sensation of horning if applied to the; 
skin; and hence its name, urene. It is generally stated, 
parently upon the authority of Rumf, that this sable spsqies 
of palm yields no sap fit for manufacture into wine, and, 
that the sago obtained from the soft central pajt of its stem, 
is of such inferior quality, ft* only to he employed in (Upas# 
of famine. Roxburgh however gives a very different ac¬ 
count «f it- He aavs, ‘ This tree is highly valuable to tha 
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r44dii,gJd tiank Atltdlyds tolatafcMtutthat 
™fikf cotntnes* This reibatfcghle tier 
is not uneommoniit hot-houses where palms ore cultivated. 

C Aj5 A'LK, # province and town of the continental Sar¬ 
dinian State*: The province is bounded to tho N. apd E, 
by the Fo, whiph divides it from tho provinces of VefcelU 
and Mortara, on the S, St borders on the province of Ales¬ 
sandria, and on the W. on the, provinces of Asti and Turin, 
The fn oi ince of Casalo formed part of the former Marquisato' 
of Monferrato. It is intersected from N.W, to S.E. by %. 
ridi-o of hills which divide the valley of t-heTariaro from that 
of the l*o, and are known by the name of the hills of Mon- 
ferrato. The vine thrives on this tract, which produces some 
of the best wine in Piedmont. It is also known for its truffles. 


Agreat quantity of sheep are roared in the province. Silk is. 
another of its chief products. The population of the pro¬ 
vince is 102,000, divided aiming 73 communes, (.Sermtori, 
SaggiO Statisfir.o.) The chief town, Canale, has J 6,000 
inhabitants, a considerable number of whom are .Tews. It 
is situated on the right or S. bank of tho Pu, is fortified, and 
has an old castle which was once the residence of the mar¬ 


quises of Monferrato. Tho town has sustained several 
sieges. The cathedral has a chapel cased with costly 
marble ; tho church of Santa (hi term a is rich in paintings, 
and that of the Dominicans is also worth seeing. Casale 
has several palaces belonging to the nobility, a theatre, and 
a royal college, besides a college for boarders kept by the 
fathers Sotnasclii. There are several manufactures for 
spinning silk, and a considerable trade is carried on in corn, 
wine, and oilier agricultural produce, Casale is a bishop's 
see and the residence of the lnleiidente or governor of the pro¬ 
vince, and lias a Tribunale <li lhefettura, orcourtof justice, 
from which appeals lie to ti lessen ate or supreme court 
of Turin. The town of Mo neat vO, with 3700 inhabitants, is 
next to Casale in importation, and was tile birthplace of the 
painter (Jaccia, several of whoso paintings are seen in the 
church and convent of St. Francis. The town of Casale is 


[Carjrota xtious,] 
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n*,ttee* «j thp eountrie* whore it grows in plenty 5 it yields 
th*m, duringthe hot Mason.«n immense quantity of toddy, 
or- pate mtas . s - f have boon informed that the best trees 
Will.yieldrsit ithe rate of one hundred pints in the twenty*, 
four hours. ) Thepith, or farinaceous part, of tho trunk of 
Old tree* ■ifi%id. .tt» be edual to the best sago; the natives 

it into thick, 'gf6«U/4Mv* 
smm$ jd- to be highly uutmipjwT-'i' 


35 miles E. of Turin and SB N.N.W. of Alessandria. 4 j ! s \ 
Casile is the name of several other towns in lulyi.tlte 
names of which begin with tho word casale, which is derived 
from case ‘ a house,’ and meant originally a collection of 
houses. Such are : Cusulmaggioro in tho province of Cre¬ 
mona in Lombardy, Casal Pusterlengo in the proviuee of 
L"di, Casulunovo in Calabria,,&c. 

The ullages, some of them very large, in the islands of 
j Malta mid Goto, ato also called Casali. [Malta.] 

; CASAN, one of the live heutenantcies or provinces, into 
j which the former kingdom of Casan is now subdivided, 

| forms a portion of Asiatic Russia, and adjoins the province 
of Nisluii Novgorod, in Western Russia in Kun>to$Tlt 
between 5.1° and 57° N, lat. and -10° and 6!ir E. long. 
The surface is in general an undulating level, the south¬ 
eastern part of which is varied by the western branches ot 
the Ural mountains, white a small range of limestone hills, 

] called the Undurian Mountains, runs parallel with the 
right bank of the Volga, but nowhere attains u greater 
I elevation than 1000 feet. Its area is estimated at about 
23,000 square miles, and its population, which was about 
3-10,000 at the close of the lust century, has increased tp 
about 1 , 028 , 000 , of whom 474,00(1 arc Russians, Poles, and 
Cossacks, 245,000 Tartars, 235,000 Tshuwashes, 60,000 
Circassians, (Tsheremisses,) and 18,000 Mordwines and 
others. It i.s divided into 12 circles. 

The principal river in Casan is the Volga, which enters 
it from N, Novgorod in the north-west, runs through the 
heart of the province, where it is increased by the large 
river Kama, and quits it in the south, on the bordemof the 
province of Simbirsk. The Volga has considerable breadth 
before the Kama joins it, but is enlarged to 2400 feet by 
tho accession of that stream. The Veriuga, the larger and 
lesser Kokshaya, Sviaya, Tsyvjl, and Kasanka contribute 
also to augment the Volga in this quarter. The province 
is full of small lakes, which as well as the rivers arc well 
stocked with fish- In the Undurian mountains many sub 

pbnrous springs 4ml much liquid naphtha, arc found. 

Tho climate is on the whole salubrious ; but the wirier is . 
so severe that’the rivers are covered with ice from Novem¬ 
ber fo the end of March. Tho Volga, on tho breaking tip 
of the feo, ris’es above seven feet beyond its level in stltngHt. 
The ftuits of Western Europe ripen in the open air. V' 1 . , 

Agriculture is' pursued to a limited extent; and. I svfit¬ 
ch-- t quantity of :«»p, from and vogeUbtoa i* grown for 
otdth»ty-«M(pUtgji|$ 0 ri. Indeed, tho *nl is gt^ngtmf fettih. 
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bat hands are wanting for Us proper cultivation. Wh ole | 
district* are occupied by forests and swamps; (he ctflSFj 
kinds of trees are the pine, fir, and oak ; itet flte wood* 
awfiritrfo bears, wolves, and feathered fame. Large herds 
and flocks aroteared on the rich pasture-grounds Which 
border the rivers; and the fleeces of Gasan are of good 
tjfuaiitp. The Tartar inhabitants make much wax and 
houej? The province contains stone for building, chalk 
anil lime, alabaster, saltpetre, and small quantities of iron 
arid-copier. 

»Tbe inhabitants are engaged generally in Spinning and 
weaving, tanning, turning and making articles of wood, 
iand oil-crushing, for winch last purpose they employ hemp- 
seed ns well as nuts, of which large quantities are obtained, 
particularly in the districts that lie between Casan and 
Hiinbirsk. The province-contained, in 1808, 2-17 manufac¬ 
tories. 

^The Russian part of the population have preserved tlieir 
nwtlq nf life; the Tartars live either in the towns, where 
they inhabit a particular slobode or quarter, or in the vil¬ 
lages. The Circassians, Tshmrnshes, &o. dwell cither in 
the villages or occupy detached farms or settlements, and 
fjro by no means distinguished for their cleanly habits. 

In 1810 the income of the province was 5,156,772 roubles, 
(about 236,3807.) and the expenditure 483,336 roubles, (about 
23,150/.) 

-Gasan was in earlier ages subject to Tartar sovereigns; 
it was conquered by Ivan II. anil fell under the Russian 
sceptre in the year 1552. 

’ CASAN, tho capital of the province, is nil antient Tartar 
town, which stands on n hill rising out of a low plain, be¬ 
tween the Casanka and the Bulak which flows into it, and 
about five miles above the influx of the Casanka into the 
Volga. It is composed ofthe Kremlin or citadel, the middle 
town, and the lower town ; the whole is encircled by 
gardens, fields, and meadows, which, when the Casanka is 
swollen by the waters ofthe Volga in the spring, are subject, 
as well as tho lower town, to very heavy inundations, Tho 
Kremlin, which is on the hanks of the Casanka, contains 
t.hoigovemor’s palace anil archinpiscopal residence, barracks, 
prisons, and houses of correction, hut particularly Iho highly 
venerated ‘ Karsmnskaya Boyeniatcr,' or cathedral of the 
Holy Virgin of Casan, the prototype of other Greek churches 
in Various parts of Russia. The middle town is chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished ,,by tiie Gostini-Dvcr or Bazaar, and the market¬ 
place which is surrounded in most parts by lofty houses, 
chiefly built of stone, and planted with rows of trees, Scvc- 
ralirf'tlio churches arc well built. The fewer town, next to 
the Bulak, contains a number of rows of houses, separated 
bygowU^H, which are the residence ofthe merchants and 
dealers : and also the university buildings, a handsome pile 
embellished with Corinthian columns, and containing a 
library, a cabinet rich in Russian and Tartar coins, coilec- 
tionsdn Natural History and for experimental philosophy, 
a botanical garib and a well-furnished observatory. Casan 
has 4 squares or open spaces, 33 streets, 41 Greek churches, 

4 monasteries, and 8' Tartar medshets or places of worship; 
a, Greek seminary for divinity students, 2 gymnasia and 4 
other public school*, 9 Tartar schools, a military school for 
350 bf" a*"orphan asylum and a Russian and a Tartar 

ptinuiq--house. From the lowness of its situation the town 
is unhealthy, and there is also a want, of good water for 
dtirking. The surrounding country produces all kinds of 
main, potatoes, pease, and vegetables, in abundance, and 
tho fisheries of the Volga furnish the place with an abund¬ 
ant Biipply of fish. In 1820 , Cochrane stated the population 
to*onsist of 40,000, inclusive of 12,000 Tartars. Casan is 
the Scat of several manufactures, particularly woollens, eot- 
tons, morocco and other leather; soap, steel, ironware, earth¬ 
enware, tiles, gunpowder, spirits, and beer. It is the great 
mart for the products of the adjacent parts, and carries 
on sen extensive trade,’ of which teas and Asiatic manu¬ 
factures are leading articles. The Tartars live as a distinct 
community from trie Russians, and have settled on the 
opposite bank of the Bulak, upon the' eminences around 
Lake Kaban } their dwellings are rmill and rude. Casan 
came into the possession of the Russians in the year 1552, 
when theCzar John Vasilevitsh captured it after a siege of 
43 days. The jurisdiction of the university extends over I 
16 circles. (Cochrane and Holman.) 

CA'riAS. BARTHOLOME' HR LAS, was horn at Se¬ 
ville of a noble family U»’K7<1. When h« V® 8 about 20’jbe 
sie. aw.aied.his f#$P&'Wbo embarked with Colombo In trip 
cording to, u 7f< 


second voyagatothe West Indies, On his return toSpain 
he entered holjEbrders and became curate of a jupisb. After 
some years he went back to Hw^anieJa, where he found-ti* 
Indian population cruelly oppressed by the Spaniards.. By 
the system of ‘ repartimiento*;' enacted by ’'order of SriWg 
Ferdinand of Aragon, arid enforced fiy the governor Albu¬ 
querque, the unfortunate natives were distributed,! ike cattle 
into lots of so many hundred beads each, rind sold to the 
highest bidders, or given away to courtiers and Other men 
of rank in Spain, Who by tlieir agents sold them, to the-co- 
lonists. The mortality became su great among these nn- 
happpy beings, who were naturally of a weak constitution, 
that out of 60,000 Indians, who were on the island of Hispa¬ 
niola in 1508, only 14,000 remained in 1616. The Domini¬ 
can friars were the only persons who loudly disapproved of 
this system ; the secular clergy, and even the Franciscans 
took part with t lie colonists. Los Casas skied with the Do¬ 
minicans, and finding that Albuquerque was deaf to rill tbsff 
remonstrances, he sailed for Spain, asked arid obtained*#' 
audience of Ferdinand, to whom ho made such a dre*4fbl 
picture of the fatal effects of the repartimientos, that tbp 
king’s conscience became alarmed and he promised 1,4s 
Casas that he would remedy the abuse. But Ferdinand 
died soon after, and Charles I„ commonly called Charles V., 
succeeded him. The minister Ximenes, who governed 
Spain in the absence of the young king, listened with favour 
to Las Casas' remonstrances, and apjiointed three superin¬ 
tendents from among the Hieronymites, an order which en¬ 
joyed great consideration in Spain, with instruct^## to pro- 
ceed to the West Indies, and examine the matter on the 
spot, and with full authority to decide finally upon the great 
question of the freedom or slavery of the Indians. He sent 
with them a jurist ef the name of Zuazo, who had a 
great reputation for learning and probity, andi. lastly, he 
added Las Casas to the commission with the title of 1 Pro¬ 
tector of the Indians.’ The commission proceeded to Hispa¬ 
niola in 1517. After listening to the statements of both 
parlies, colonists and Dominicans, or friends of thelndians, 
and having also examined the physical and intellectual con¬ 
dition of tho natives themselves, the Hieronymites came to 
the conclusion that the Indians would not work Unless 
obliged to do so; that their mental capacities were much 
lower than those of Europeans, and could not lie stimulated 
to exertion or be mailo to follow any moral or religious rules, 
except by authority; und therefore they decided that the sys¬ 
tem of repartimientos must continue for the present at least, 
but at the same time they enforced strict regulations as to 
the manner in which tho Indians should be treated by their 
masters, in order to prevent as much as possible any abuse of 
power on tho part of the latter. Las Casas, not satisfied 
with this decision, set off again for Spain to appeal to 
diaries V. himself, who came about that time from Flan¬ 
ders to visit his Spanish dominions. The question was dis¬ 
cussed in the king's council, and as the difficulty of culti¬ 
vating the colonies without the repartimientos was the great 
objection, Las Casas, il is sakl, observed that the African 
blacks, who were already imported into the Welt Indies, 
were a much stronger race than the Indians, and might make 
a good substitute, This suggestion hae been made,' by 
most writers on American affairs, a ground of reproach 
against the memory of Las Casas, It ought io be observed 
however that the fact of the suggestion rests solely upon the 
authority of Herrera, who wrote 30 years after the death of 1 
Las Casas. The writers contemporary with Lae Cassis, and 
Sepulveda himself, his determined antagonist, tfre silent 
upon this point. ^GrSgoiro, Apologia de li. de Lot Casa*. in 
the jv. vol of (he * Memoirs of Moral and Political Science of 
the French Institute.’) It is certain, and both 5ferror*. rind 
after him Robertson, acknowledge it, that, ri* early as I&B3, 
negro slaves had been imported into America, rind'that, in 
1511, a large importation took place by kin® FeMiftatid\ 
authorization. The Portuguese seem to have been we first 
Europeans who traded in bleok slaves. ' A itegro was 
found to do as much work a* four Indians. Gbaries V, 
granted a licence to erie of His Ffomish wntiffi tri'itnpbrt, 
400fi blacks ipto the West Indies, The eriiertwr jkfifS' BJs 
licence to scene Genoese speculators for Sf.MO drieitq, *nd 
the Genoese then began to orjtaniae a *egular*l»Sre*'tt*d6 
between Africa and tb* New World. Jhittbd wfee w-mi 
blacks was so high, that few of, toe-ecdopisbroedid ‘mfi 
themselves of this aopfdyi andoonsequcctly -th# •'ifiWWjrW 
tlio Indian* w#e tmipcutated rim»rifo«,'u'irtHlhri'' 
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by the con* 

hi*ai<lerecliohiim, 
tienev sobri fag Intfafasl 
<Sg Cfaatllfa tlenen a las India* Oc- 
j* salt treatise ho gets fawn as a principle 
sovereignty exercised by Christian kings ovey 
tfard B aefowfail ooufttrieB rested solely upon the grant wade 
to them by the pope, which was for (lie specified object of 
pfaltfatef IndbsfaMhhlrig Christianity among the pativesy 
that (Wb sovereignty wag tobo therefore a limited and pro- 
Mcttng snptemacjr of a fairifaal and ‘evangelical, nature, 
fafafingthe dative* in possession of thieir individual liberties 
fattfepraperty, <Navarfet», detection dates Ptagcs y Descu- 
ItffctieMtosqme kteteron pfir mar las Espaitnles, <.f-c., 2 vols. 
Ittt, Madrid; 1825, i» which the author treats at length of 
laa-Ckgafa) v | ; 

LasOMas. despairing of effecting any good for thb In- 
diftB* in the Spanish settlements, formed the project of a new 
colony td ho established on Urn recently discovered tierra 
forma* or main land, and to ho managed according to his own 
views, which were afterwards realized in a great measure by 
tfar Jeifapiin their settlements of Paraguay. Accordingly he 
obtained from Charles V. a grant of 30(1 miles along the coast 
ofCutnaha. Rut before he set out he had to sustain a public 
disputation, in the presence of the king and council, against 

S uevado, bishop of Darien, who had lately returned from 
e West Indies, and whoso opinions concerning the In¬ 
dians' werSfSiametrically opposed to thoso of Las Casas. As 
Usual: an Such eases, the controversy did not clear Up tlv 
matter, and Charles, uncertain what to do, confirmed, his 
grans fa Las Casas for the sake of experiment. But before 
Las Casas ooukl reach his destination, on expedition had 
sailed from Pwfafa Rico under Diego Ocampo, for the pur¬ 
pose of invading and plundering that very coast of Cumana 
which wa| intended by Las Casas for his pacifio settlement 
The consequence was that the remaining natives conceived 
such-a. horror against the Spaniards, that when Las Casa; 
came fa settle ou the coast, they attacked his settlement 
and killed pr droveaw&y the settlers. Las Casas, crossed in 
ali his benevolent endeavours, and attacked by the sneer! 
and'reproaches of the colonists, went back to Hispaniola 
where no . took rofugo in" the convent of the Dominicans 
t^MMyjrdwhe gntared ia 1 632, Some years after, hereturnci 
toSpain.and, made ; a fresh appeal to Charles V. in favour 
oi'tlftimpressed Indians. He then met an antagonist it 
IfattM Cities do Sepulveda, who had written a book in da 
fen w of the afarery add destruction of the Indians, takinj 
for fas;Argument "the treatment of (tie Canaanitcs by tin 
Hebrews. .Las Casas replied to him, and an account of tb 
whofa controversy is contained in the work which was pub 
lished fat 1852, styled ‘ Dtsmria entro el Obispo Prey Bar 
Mt»taat$4n In Casa* y al Doctor Ginea dc Sepulveda sobri 
1» juatieia dp faa eonquistas de las India*.’ Las Casas bar 
meantime been - appointed bisbop of Ghiapa, in the ncwl 
Mwtfan. After remaining for man. 
yearsiuhi* diocese, ever intent on mitigating the suffering: 
which fae foa&tt* ewdureM from the conquerors, Las Casa 
rfauftjed. to Spain fa iSSI, having resigned his bishopric, 
and died in a oofevant of his order at Madrid in 1506. He 
boro among both natives and Spaniards, fa the New World, 
tUe»wne«of Father and Protector of the Indians. 

||0 fait'in MS.'Hlstoria General de las Indias,' in 
3! parfa;»t< volumes, in Which lie treats Of the discovery, con- 
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fa* memory ahoafa fail him 
<m»p and dates.' o-‘t -faf ' 

, ;tt»e moat leatOfcd nsjrttw 

:ita age, was bqru qf Geneva, on. the 8th. of February, tss#^ . 
Hij father, pfal, mother, ArnoldCsrimbott and Jesnmw, 
Rosseau, were natives of tho Dauphin/, anil retired to CJemdtev . 
to avoid a religious persecutioni Urey returned, however, 
after, the persecution coased, to Crash a small town of Dan- 
pbint-, of which Arnold was appointed minister, and here' 
young Casuuibon studied under his father till his niueteefitfe- 
year, when,lie went to Switzerland to hear the factuwajjf; 
Francis l’ortus, a Cretan, who was. then Professor of 
at Lausanne, and wham he succeeded ou his death in W@S( , 
In 1586 he married Florence, daughter of Henry Stephcatti 
the celebrated scholar and printer. About 1491 
involved in serious pecuniary, difficulties from having befaS^- 
surety in a largo sum of money for an Englishman namfa^ 
Wottou (probably the well-known Sir Henry, who oftfafa 
wards brought Casanbpn to England), and though Joseph 
Sealiger and some other friends assisted fans, he was much 
straitened in his circumstances by this loss, and either this, 
or (lie moroseness of his father-in-law induced him to 
accept an offer of the. Greek professorship at Montpellier, 
He removed to Montpellier fa the latter end of 1596, and 
commenced liis duties in the February of the, fol lowing- 
year. In 1599 Henry IV. sent for him to Paris, arid in 
tlm following year appointed hitn one of the Protestant 
judges iu the controversy between Du Perron, Bishop gf 
Evreux, and Du Plessis-Mornay,, 1603 he suoCeoifafo.r 
Gosscliu as head librarian to A king. The CMbofafa 
made many attempts to gain s$ distinguished stestoffritf*' 
but tlierc does nut seem to be any reason for cimcfwlraigY 
that tliey bad even partial success, although it wa* given 
out that he hud wavered in a conference with Du-Perfalb 
Tho death of Henry IV., iu KitO, rendered his *tj 
France neither safe nor preStable, and having 
permission from the Queen of France, hs gladly wenifarfat 
to England with Sir H. Wotton, tlm English amba««dtff.:' 
James I. received him with great distinction, and employed' 
him iu writing a confutation of Baronina. Casaubon waa 
appointed Prebendary of Canterbury and Wasufahster. aijd 
had also a pension of 360/, He diod on the 1st of-July.) 
1613, and was interred in Westminster Abbey* whefasa 
monument wob erected to his memory. His chief wores. 
ore tlie following:—J. ‘Strabo, 1 w itii - Com»dhta*i«, 
Geneva. 1587; reprinted with Additions, Paris,,-hftM*-$ilfa 
2. • Abistotolis Opera,' with Marginal Notes- Getwvl, l6Ui*‘ 
fob 3. ‘ Thcophrasti Cbavacteves.' Lugd. 1592, 12nio.; 
tho best edition is the third, printed at Lyon in 1612. 
4. ‘ Suetonii Opera,' with an excellent Commentary. ! Kjre- 
neva, 1090, 4to. ; best edition Lutet., 161.0, foi* &, ’ Athe- 
n-nus.’ Lugd.. 1600, fob; Lugd.. 1612, fid, O. ‘Parlli' 
Satync.' Lutet, 1G05, 8vo. 7. * De; Ittyrici Gr«co»«n 
Poesi." Lutet., 1605, 8vo.» 8, ‘ Polyfat Opcwtt- Luh^,i 
1609, fob The dedication to Henry IV. it ranch aadmfretL 
9. ‘ Exercitationes contra Baronium*’ London,' 1814, fob 
He left a largo family, . -o&i, i ■ «. v 

CASAlTBON, MBllIC, son of Isaac, wa*.l»rtt#t Geneva 
on the 14th August, 1599. He was oducated ftrSSat Bedant' 
thqn under a private tutor in England, whither ho oamc 
along with his father^ and in 1614 or 1616 he wa* sent fa 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and elected student of that 
foundation. He took his degree of M,A. ois-tlm 14th Jim*, 
1621, and in the same year published a defence ef his 
father and tho Proteataut faith against . Use Catholics, en¬ 
titled 1 Pietas contra Maledicos Patrii Noramfa.ct Roliaonis 
Hostesand three years afterwards ha Rnfafahed author 







































Iversitie* ifohfir Witgrlorffi 1 At the Rjaitorartfti 
Wnii restored to afi his eoelesiaafciofti preferments,' ana 
rieiratthe®' »»«|AWjr' hiitolf in writing (ill hi* death, 1 4 th 
July, Ifi7|. ’ W9 Was buried in Canterbury O&thedral. He 
had several children by hi* wrfo, whom he married in 1851, 
and who brought him a good fortune. Hie «m John was 
a surgeon at Canterbury. Hi* works, though numerous, 
hm not of great value: In his book on 'Credulity and 
Mtodiilitv,' (London, 1868, 8vo.; second part, London. 
167®, 8vo.",) ho maiutainod the existence of witches and 
famifar spirits. 

“ CASBIN, nthmwise wriiten Casvln or Kazvin, a city of 
Iritk in Persia, which Kinneir, after the observations of 
St. Beauchamp. places ill 36“ 12' N. lat., and 49“ 33' E. 
long. It was built about the middle of the fourth century 
by filiupoor Zoolactaf. Under the princes of the Suffide 
dynasty Casbin became tile rapital Of the kingdom, and 
fewaSncd such until Shah Abbas removed the seat of 
government to Ispahan. Although now of diminished 
importance, it may still tie considered a nourishing place, 
■Wad maintains its rank in the first class of Persian cities. 
When Morier was there in J809 a great part of the 
town was in ruins, occasioned by an earthquake—a calamity 

which all the towns at the foot of the Elburz mountains 
ate liable. But when the present writer visited the place in 
1 ,832, there was much appearance of recent building, and 
hew buildings were still in progress, exhibiting a principle 
of revival which is hot often exemplified in Persic, The 
town is situated in an extensive valley or plain upwards of 
-tfrenty miles in breadth, called the Plain of Casbin. This 
plain affords good pasturage, contains an unusual propor- 
tfoh of villages, and is in parts well cultivated. Tho great 
tout in this district irvhat of water; but an extensive 
tystpn of irrigation by means of subterraneous aqueducts 
exiled kanauts, so common in this country, with the natural 
fertility of the soil, renders tho vicinity of Cnsbin ono of the 
piogt productive districts in Persia. The town is approached 
thfOhgh a vast extent of vineyards and orchards inclosed 
By-high walls. The grapes of Cashin are considered the 
hest^n Persia; and its pistachio tints also are abundant 
t and highly esteemed. The town itself is inclosed by a mud 
■wall with towers, but without any ditch. In extent it is 
Oilid to exceed Tchrnnn, the capital, but its population is 
IMS, Tim old traveller Herbert, who gives a good and 
sober account of Casbin in its best days, estimated the po¬ 
pulation at 200,000; but the vizier of the governor, who 
seemed well informed in the local statistics, told Morier in 
1812, that the males then amounted to 25,000, without 
Counting women and children. As the population would 
not seem to have decreased since then, we are strongly per¬ 
suaded that this estimate is much too high ; but we possess 
rio materials for correcting the statement. Velvets, brocades, 
&n(t a coarse cotton doth, called kerbas , are manufactured 
Wt Casbin ; and the place has also a considerable traffic with 
the province of CHvJan, on the Caspian. On account of the 
grd&t proportion of new buildings, tho town looks fresh and 
trt&t compared With many others in Persia. Some of the 
mosque* and other buildings are good, but there are none 
that claim ;*art«sular notice. Any grandeur or magnifi¬ 
cence which Casbin may once have possessed has been 
^destroyed t»y repeated earthquakes, which have left little 
remaining of the more undent structures but broken masses 
of dmiies, towers, and old walls. A ruined mosque, with a 
conspicuous dome, and the palace built by the Sulfide 
princes, are the most remarkable remains. The palace, 
although surrounded with ruins, and for the most part 
abandoned, still serves as the residence of the prinee- 
‘ governor. 

CA SC A RILL A, a name given by the Spanish Amori- 
rttfl* to all kinds of tonic barks, and especially in Peru to 
tHpdifferent kinds of. Cinchona ; but in England this word, 
i8 confined topno kind of bark, imported from tho cquinoo- 
tinl parts Of America, and used medicinally as u valuable 
aromatic and tonic, it arrives m Europe in short, thin, 
brittle foils, whence its name, (Inmtrn, bark; Ctuc.arUld, 
little hark. It is said tri lx- received from Paraguay us 
well as the West India Islands: botanists have ascertained 
that it f* famished by certain spec' 08 of the genus Croton, 
particularly by 0. CascfcriTla and Rleutheria. [Croton.] 

CASE fin Grammar). [A*tVTiv» Cask.] 

' CASE, ACTION UPON THE; is.tmc of the farms of 
action ftito Which,% the common latf of England, remedies 
ibt eWil iujuik:, #»;&&§*ibffiwtv ttderitola 
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'which .teSj w iffRfa 

enlars bf tun wrong? Complained afiaw . 

in detail with nearly the some precision' a* in rode 

CASE-SHOT are bullets contained in a ay 
canister, or in a spherical shell whiciT' i 

charged from a pioco of ordnance. .The ftrat wf t 
of case burst immediately on leaving th&'.'.gqnri 
bullets, which at first take diverging rectilinear diretoffis, 
soon lose all regularity of inefan ; *Bd:TOdugh ! tljeyi.otfe 
great execution among the troops of an enemy wittrin the 
limits of their effective range, that range; which does, not 
exceed 500 yards, is in general of too small an extant* The 
divergency of the balls is said to be less when they are quit 
into the case in tiers than wlion thrown in at random jroud 
it is farther lessened when the bottom of the gate is formed 
of a strong plate of iron. > . «$:* 

Tho spherical case-shot (the second kind above, meg; 
tioned), which wore formerly called Shrapnel!'* shell* from 
the name of the inventor, are fired like common shells, ami 
the length of the fuse being properly regulated, they only 
burst at the required spot; consequently the Scattered ball* 
and the fragments of tho shell may be made to take, full 
effect in a column of an enemy's troops ut 890 or 1200 
yards distance. 


CASE1C ACID. [Chrksb.] 

CASEMATE, a vault of stone or brick-work^genorally 
built in tho thickness of the rampart of a fortress for the 
reception of artillery which is to fire through embrasures 
piorced for the purpose in the front of the vault. 

The smallness of the flanks in the anrient bastions, rood 
consequently tile insuflloieney of the fire from their parapets, 
gave rise to the invention of casemates which, being formed 
under those parapets, augmented the means of defending 
the ditches without rendering any change necessary in the 
size of the works. Casemates so situated exist in tho flanks 
of the Tower bastions, in places fortified according to the 
second system of Vauban; and at New Brisach they are 
formed both in the flanks of the bastions and in those id 
the intermediate curtain. 

Buildings of this nature appear to have been executed as 
early as tho sixteenth century, for they are mentioned by 
the Italian engineers of that age; ami, as it Was foreseen 
that the smukc arising (Yom the discharge of artillery hr the 
vaults might, after a short time, render thorn uritenublo, 
Oastriotto recommended that only oross-bowa or engines 
for throwing stones should be used in them. ' .* 

In tho works of Vauban casemates have also been eon- 
structed under the parapets in the flanks of the ravelins and 
of their reduits, for the purpose of defonding the ditab and 
of eo-operating with the flanks of the bastions in opposing 
the construction of the besieger's counter-battery whose 
situation is indieatodrat H. [Fi#, 1, Bastion,] 

Besides the supposed inconvenience on account of the 
smoke, casemates in such situations, their front Wills! being 
unavoidably weakened by being pierced with embrasures, 
are liable to be destroyed in a short time by the direct fire 
from the oountor-hotterios, when the roofs, in faffing, may 
bring down with them the parapet above. To avoid this 
evil, engineers have proposed that the casemates in the flank 
of a bastion should he covered by the tenable [P 
Bastion]; In which case a fire of shells is to foe: directed 
over the tenaillc when it is intended to oppose the enemy 
in the formation of his lodgments. V ,i i. 

A difference bf opinion has existed oo«o*mingthe impe¬ 
diment which might be produced by the smoke in- the ser¬ 
vice of the guns ; and in the year 1800 an experiment was 
made by the French engineers in order to determine the 
question, in the casemates of the Tower basrioRs at New 
Brisach, by firing 60 rounds from two pieces ink|Wf an 
hour. Each of these casemates has a perftjptoia hi the 
(hint wall, above the embrasup^ and an oedtawry ebwtney 
in the wall opposite the front; anddurfogltha firing the 
doorhetwees the caneraate* Was kept open, yNocoheidM^ 
able inconvenience was experienced by ■ thh c-dicto who 
wefo present ; and a# the-aento of won* in 
situated nan never be required for a longer ttmerdt aaerea 
evident that the apprehensions entertained o&tbi* aul^eot 
are without fouttdffiwn.v " ■ •; . -t t<yv 
tenifor ex^ritoto-haye bto.made f M: the otomate* 

Went oaf »r^ 



., ,_ T Ain 4be MritarSrieostsr ; food tfeoee oxmrntedin the 
»»k»m»MlarBet'*ee entirety(gim both in front and rear; 
taa mortars or bowitxers being masked by a wall over which 
; baibwcted. 

. f Ths- t$m casemate iealso applied to the shell-proof 
.^te$%aae-«■$ MlkMBllNMM’ii fortresses to protect 
the troope. provisions, mod ammunttfori. These are usually 
formed iOn th*franto which ero least exposed to the enemy, 
and within tbsmasses of. the ramparts either of the bastions 
W curtain* in order that they may be sufficiently protected 
ftonj the effect of sheila foiling on them ; attention should 
mbit be unit! in constructing them that their interiors he dry 
and well ventilated. For the latter purpose, they may have 
perfontdoiut in the front walla; and to render them Water¬ 
proof, the upper surface of’the vault ia usually covered with 
Cement. That surface is in the form of two inclined planes 
meeting in. a kidge over' the crown, and the ridge, as well as 
the gutter between every two casemates, is covered with 
lead. Drains are formed in these gutters to carry off the 
rain; to facilitate the descent of which into them, courses of 
dry bricks or beds of gravel are laid on the exteriors of the 
Vault*; over those is a covering of clay and earth termi¬ 
nating above in a level surface. (Colonel Paslcy's-iSfewienfury 
Fortification, vol. ii. p. 367.) It was from the humidity as 
well as from the crowded state of the casemates at St. 
Ifllilip'sAPort in Miuoroa, and the consequent sickness 
among (fie troops, that ths governor of that post was com¬ 
pelled to surrender it when it was besieged by the Spaniards 
in 178a. 

, When casemates are built for troops they should be 16 
feet wide, in order to allow room for a double row of boils 
with u passage along the middle ; and on the lmnoes of the 
vault {the weakest part) tho brick work should be about 
three feet thick. Those at Gibraltar are from 16 to 18 feet 
wide in the interior, and 16 feet high from the floor to the 
grown of the arch, which is semicircular, and they are from 
40 to 100 feet long : some of them have air-holes in front. 
With chimneys through the roof, and the back walls have 
doors and windows which may be kept open while tho firing 
is continued. The vaults of the casemates on tho western 
heights at Dover are parabolical; the whole interior height 
is 17-feet, the breadth 16 feet, and the rise of the curve is 
nine feet from rite springing courses. 

CASHEL, an eoelesuistical province of Ireland, com¬ 
prising, the dioceses .of Cashel, Emly, Limerick, Ardfert 
and Aghodoe, Waterford, Lismorc, Cork, Ross, Cloyne, 
KfUaloe ami Kilfenora; a district very nearly co-extensive 
with Urn civri province of Munster. By tho first Report of 
the Goianriasiouere of Public Instruction (1834), it appears 
that the province contains 816 parishes, with a population 
of 3,335,673, of whom 111,813 are members of the Esta¬ 
blished Church; 2,220,310 arc Roman Catholics ; 966 are 
Presbyterians; and 2464 are Protestant dissenters of other 
denominations. The number of churches in the province 
is a* follows : oburehes of the Establishment, 362; other 
planes of worship in connection therewith, 80 ; Roman Ca¬ 
tholic* do. 634; Presbyterians do, 29; remains for other 
denominations of dissenters, 84; making a total of 1170 
plaoes of worship, or i to each 2000 of the inhabitants nearly, 
fly (he Second Report of the same Commissioners (1830), it 
appeam that there are in.ihis province 2332 schools, edu¬ 
cating tOLSaO TOUog persons of both sexes, showing a pro¬ 
portion of 1 school to each 1000 of the inhabitants nearly. 


Irish province*. Of the above 810 parishes, which, in the 
aiabmen*, are divided into 469 benefice*, there are 260 
without glebes ; 368 without any publio place of Protestant 
•ffiTiili^iflfil'In fhidnw Protestant worship,Is performed; 
81 iawhmbdltew is no member of the established church; 
SA in»kiM>.otmh. members do not exceed 20 in each; a total 
do not exceed, SO in each; and m no 
yarfah oft t ^ pro yinoo do they amount -to 0800, {Pqr~ 

Kj, tAp-mwhdioeeae And city of Ireland. The 
d ioj w a o yweSiriregted-into- at -archbishops see at a synod 
helft'»DifU(ifedaiGHat^ I im, where Donat O Lonargan, 


at in whin 
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parish of; 


AariesS.'^id-.i'tW dieses*; which contains d-MSfeiritfotTfo 
divided into 48 -behefloes and 12 rural deaneries. tVUfe 
the exception 4f two parishes, rim diocese is confined to the 
county of Tipperary, with which « is very nearly oo-exteq,- 
sive. The proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants 
of all denominations ia as 36 to 1of schools to entire-pur 
pufotion as 1 to each 708 nearly ; andof scholars to entire 
population as 9,Vn to each 100; in which last ratio this 
diocese stands first in tho province, and is very nearly-oh a 
liar with the average of the province of Armagh. Of the 
four Irish archbishops, the Archbishop of Cashel ranks third. 

The seat of the see is at Cushel, a very antieat city, 
situated in the parish of St. Patrick's Rock and harotlrof 
Middletbird, in the country of Tipperary, 108 English twee 
S.W. from Dublin, a few miles E. of the river Suir, which- 
flows southward towards Gloumol, from which town CaiASl 
is distant fourteen miles. The boundaries of the old borough 
of Cashel included the entire of the antient walled to**, 
and extended between two and three miles in u south¬ 
western direction on the road to Cahier and Clonmel, in¬ 
cluding an extent of 3912 statute acres. By the lute 
Boundary Act, 2—8 Will. IV., c. 89, the limits of tho 
borough have been enlarged so as to embrace wjpart of thw 
city which had extended northward beyond the antient 
jurisdiction, by which the total area of the borough ifee 
been increased to 3974 statute acres, with a gross popu¬ 
lation of 6971 persons. Cashel sends one member to tlfe 
imperial parliament- 4 

The town, which is now much decayed, is chiefly buftt 
round the southern and eastern sides of an insulated map 
of limestone, called the Rock of Cashel. On this rock, 
which rises abruptly in tho midstmf a rieh plain, and qom- 
mauda an extensive view, formerly Stood the restdeWfe^f 
the petty kings of Munster. Sir James Ware, whouved 
so lute as 1666, informs us that he has here seen tiro stoifo 
on which those potentates were inaugurated, and whOjja, it 
is said, they received the tribute of their subovm|e |0 
toparchs. From the latter circumstance the name of tho 
place has been derived; cash4ol being interpreted by.*erae 
' tbe stone of tribute but cashiol seems to be an original 
Celtic word, tbo same in all respects with the Latinised vtvt- 
tcllum, and the probability is that the place was so called 
from the castle or dun of the chieftain on its summit, 1 A 
roll or schedule of the tribute payable herd is still preserved; 
and the enumeration of the different articles of use and 
luxury which formed tho rude substitute for rent is suffi¬ 
ciently curious—arms, clothing, provisions, live stock; and 
slaves, both male and female, being the dues ordinarily 
specified. 

On the introduction of Christianity among the Irish, in 
the fifth century, -dingus, son of tho king of Cashel, was 
one of Patrick's disciples. From him descended Corniadfaon 
of Culleuan, who became king of Munster arid bishop gf 
Cashel about the beginning of the tenth century, and who ia 
generally supposed to have built the very remarkable stoma- 
roofed chapel still standing on the summit of the rock. Tat 
him also the building of the adjoining round towor lias * 
been ascribed; but neither supposition has been, borne owt 
by authentic evidence, and tho greater probability is. that 
the chapel was built by Corrnao Mac Carthy, king of Muiji- 
ster end bishop of Cashel, in the eleventh century, while at 
the round tower (pending the publication of the late uric* 
essay of the Royal Irish Academy op that subject) nothing 
even probable is known. This much however is certain, 
that both edifices were built prior to the foundation -of ths 
cathedral, which was erected by Donald O'Brien, king 
of Liraeiiok, immediately before the arrival of the English, 
towards the latter end of the-twelfth centtfeyi - The cathe¬ 
dral is in the form of a cross, the choir and Southern trim- 
kept embracing Cormaos chapel on two sides: the chapel 
however, not being built due cost, and west, stands a little 
out of line, flanking the southern side of the choir, to 
which it serges as a chapter-house, and which is inter¬ 
posed between it and the round tower on the northern 
side, The OthiNStbirildiiMB o» the rock are a hall for the 
iriimw-cfonral, ImUt jy Archbishop Rd. O Hedian (1421E 
who also reprired the cathedral, the okl episcopal palace at 
the WMtwnd of the is; hedral, and the remains of thoAMAr 
of the Rook 4>f Cashel, founded by David vMne.?G<g»eH. 
*l»utj360. (A wgB; intended for defamfe, aefflfo ljjiriilM'.'Or 
ps^-wsW?^ boginmug gf the,prmat. «»*a- 
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eoffi$eteV(he piftof building; which', fromits 
wftriMidh, fhasSive proportitms, arid singular “variety of OUfc- 
nne/ i^jifttly tattsSaBred the finest of the kind iti Mbrad; 

The eljapel,' which,' from Its undoubted antiquity, istm 
iphject of the' highest architectural Interest, consists of « 
nivo and -choir, the latter .of lessened dimensions, arid 
of the character of a Cell. TbCre fta 
slender -square tower, very similar to that of St. Peter's at 
■ChriiWd, built in the ro-cnftaht angle of this choit at the south 
Sddty'and rising considerably abovo the roof, which is of 
Atone, of a very lofty pitch, springing from corbels, and con¬ 
centrically vaulted underneath. The upper vault is Gothic, 
being the only arch of that description in the entire build¬ 
ing, arid forms the ceiling of an apartment, the floor of 
which tests on the arch of the lower vault, which is Saxon, 
arid in like manner forms the ceiling of the nave below. 
This under-arch springs partly from the thickness of tho wall, 
ftiy from the architraves of a double range of rudely* 
t columns at either side: those of the lower range are 
ire, adorned with a lozenge net-work, and form pedes- 
i tuthe round columns of the upper tier, which are orna- 
pted with bands and capitals. Outside, the corbels sup- 
ding the pedimentod roof form tho architraves to two 
tiler tiers of pitiaTs at cither side, between the columns 
ftf the lower qf Which ranges the windows that light tho nave 
rite pierced. The principal dimensions are as follows 
f. tngih of whole building outside, &3ft.; inside, 4?ft. Sin.; 
length of nave, 30ft,; breadth of ditto, 18ft.; length of 
'«tlO»; I3ft, Sin.; breadth of ditto, lift. 6in.; height of the 
•rrijrf'from ground outside, 52ft.; slant of ditto, 24ft.; mean 
thickness of the walls, 4ft. 1m. ; length of square tower, 
Iflft.; breadth of ditto, 6(1. 8iu.; height of ditto, 68ft. These 
dimensions arc given the more minutely, as Cormac's chapel 
is hy'far the most perfect specimen of this description of 
budding lit these islands, and os it gives a convincing proof 
npt only, of the existence but of the excellence of some 
worifs.jnstone and litno. exclusive of round lowers, in Ire¬ 
land before the coming of the English. 

Donat O'Lonargan, the first liishop of Cashed who re- 
Cpiycdthc srcbiepijieopal pall, was succeeded in the see (1152) 
Ijy Dotialil OTIullueari, in whose time (1172) (lie grout 
•ypod. Was held here, which has been so much celebrated 
bylho early historians of the conquest as that, at which the 
Irish prelates are alleged to have recognised the civil autho¬ 
rity'or the English king and the ecclesiastical superiority of 
the Anglican churph. By this lime a town had grown up 
round, the seat of authority, large enough to make its burn¬ 
ing in 1170 worthy of mention in the Irish annals. The 
imf qwchbishop was Donat O Lonargan tho second, who 
Assisted at the council of Laterau ( 1216 ), and died there. He 
Was succeeded by bis namesake, tho third archbishop of tho 
Haw, who erectod tho town of Cashel into a borough, in 
1223. His successor. Marian O'Brien, having obtained a 
perpetual alms-gift of the town from King Ilenry III., ro- 
,glinted and coor,; mod the same to the provost and bur¬ 
gesses, reserving only to himself the bakery and shambles | 
(1230), in return .for which the citizens matte a grant of two 
gallons out of every brewage of ale in their town, for ever, 
towards too support of a lazar-house, founded about this timo 
by David de Latimer, the archbishop's seneschal. Marion 
was succeeded (1253) by David Mae Cartvcll, who (1268) 
granted an indulgence of forty days to all such as would 
contribute to the erection of tho church of St. Paul's, in 
London. This prelate, who was somewhat of a turbulent 
Character, forcibly expelled the occupants of tho lazar-houso 
founded by Latimer, and converted it into a monastery of 
black monks. Ho was engaged in various disputes with the 
, gbvomment, but was a great benefactor to the church ; he 
rounded the Chauntry of St. Nicholas, the Abbey of the 
3B&£jt. “f daahe), and Hoar Abbey, a monastery for Cistcr- 
, eian'iiponk*, in the vicinity of tho town, the ruins of which, 
riffll sjapdirig, attest its former splendour, 
i piMhel.mow ,seems to have attained considerable import- 
anpe’a*’ja wwn j for by an assize taken, 7 Edward H., on 
occasion of a dispute relating to the above-mentioned grant 
of alfy.ritagpe.arst tl-at there were at that time thirty-eight 
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bourhood of Hie Fitzgeralds.' la qno.’dLthe'^quehti.di^ 
ngtea beriyesm these jurbutefft who 
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1498, butrit down rife eitbedtw!rirf*^^ 
the town. Omagh, cotttttehanCed by W# *Wl«f OiawMe, 
the 1 chief &■■&»’ Sutler*, • laid ipjttg 

Henry TIL, who, taxing KtMaro, gwSftcii, 

was answered by the audacious nCMeri3lft» ; K;Bykis»twp| 
would never have thought ofoomrotttiirgwueb'wfc 
had ha not been told for Certain -that tile- arch 
inside.* ttts duttrtriiriieriipS hmMtjm'j, 
the good will of the king, who shortly *fte#'ereat«d %i«Hwd 
deputy, alleging that, ‘ if aH Miw<MU'IMl|irislV9ni' 
(which Was the gist of his rifsd’s cftmplaitit), 'he'was ftrllnt 
very reason the Attest man to govern sill Ireland.* rii .’ft 
’('here is little of interest in what is known #f'C»il>#(iil 
shortly after the Reformation. -When JsroesMBe'CagtihteH, 
who had been nominated to tftd see by QneeB Bhaabeth, 
was stabbed to death by Maurice Gibbon, of Mauriee'tteegh, 
his titular rival (1370). His successor waa’Miter 4 llbgrl%h,,, 
who, after having for some time 'filled the see ofDtmrf as 
titular bishop, embraced the; reformed roligioivand wAsftd- 
vanced to the dignity of archbishop of Cashel hytlte (inhere 
This sco beheld from time to thne in wmwwfldawwith Lis- 
more, Enilv, and Waterford, and died here <1018) seed' l« 0 . 
He is much censured for having alienated a consider able 
part of the property .of the see. By sonte lie is awpfioeed to 
have died a Roman Catholic. Hi* monument is shown on 
the south side of the choir, but bis body is said tmli«ve been 
privately interred, according to the rites of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church, elsewhere. • v 

In the wars subsequent to the rebollioti of T841, Cashel 
was for some time garrisoned, and the reek put in * of 
defence by Lord Taaffe, on the part of the Irish foVSHSts; 
but Lord Inchiquin, who commanded the Irish pariiamun- 
tary forces, having taken Cabler, which was'at that' time 
considered the key to Tipperary (JG47), assumed a position 
so threatening that Lord Taaffe thought it expedient to 
withdraw from Cashel, leaving only a small snrriiou to -aid 
the inhabitants in their defence. On I nchiq lint's approach 
the city was <b -eri' d. ami the people, leaving Ihoir gates 
open, lied to the ruihcdral, either as a citadel or as a Sanc¬ 
tuary. Here they wore summoned to surrender; arid In- 
chiquin oilered them liberty to depart on condition of their 
paying 30001,, and furnishing a month's •provtsioe for’ his 
troops. The terms being refused the place was carried by 
assault, with a groat slaughter of the besieged, 5 hf fthom 
above twenty priests and IHars were slain before the Assail¬ 
ants gained possession of the. cathedral, wheni -at tarigth 
quarter was gixen, and the survivors suffered thretririi to 
their homes. The city was again taken by CromwelL'&ftcr 
which its annals afford nothing historically remarkable-. In 
common with every other town of Ireland, Cashel leaped 
the advantages of the settled state of society consequent on 
the revolution of 1688, and up to the end of the Mstbeatury 
seems to have been a flourishing place. ■ • * 

At present the city is in a state of lamentable decay, 
which is as much owing to the inefficient enmititafibri of iu 
corporation as to any other cause. This hrafory'of- therior- 
poration of Cashel furnishes the most h'lriklngjtftawpie to 
be met with in this country of the grift ajwftji .ftom a 
corrupt municipal S) stem. Their governing iftarter was 
granted 15th Charles I.Jyh'1640J, and ei'Cef*,the-bdrough 
into a city, to begovernerl by am ay or, aldermen, -*b4»Tiffs, 
and commons. This charter was repealed by the fithtfumes 
II., which recites a seizure of the franchises of-the efty-into 
the king's hands by a judgment of the court of Ekchewier; 
but in 1090, King William haring 1 his eariftn qt'Hjjirlen- 
hridge, not Far distant, was memorialfted' oh 'tltjokfthjrirt of 
their displacement by the mayor and common*,' Wfifttoripon 
ho gave them a letter restoring them tb thoifftntiew iftghts 
and privileges ns in tho time Of Charles T. .ThA eAdtot en 
trusted to tills body for thtf bCririfit' Of 
nearly 4000 statute acres of argble land, 
per Irish acre per annum; ami' of whhfh' 

Irish aefes were out‘of’TftasC Jo'tecerifty' 
rents a| present arising out of thiff WsM® tract' df ikhd^hieh 
under proper managiametit ; should'pMiutiaA stHftt&fficient 
for ait the purposes Jnthhdoff* Iroothlt ttrWmorirHhan 
2r3f. 'I8*,' tO,M' dci* #tfttiiD” ftafti 
Com'ttilssicnicfS on Mudiripift <ht- 

quiry^ l^l4in..J^^«, ^o^ Mdbft 
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ltd!* *lW»X/<*.tiw J«*s«. n©n|u*tinj{- flf. the grantee, tw <# his 

jfelfllpb *rMte«tl}tf:4§ We, p*JMiv«a, and one 

,4 fleeted ;K«h, bHn-,:V3f to ;> op« sequence, of , tjiis* 

ftom too ujayqr arid 
tAMR duafttog «onv**iso4 .to their own uses the tolls and 
•r < i)lW W M ,«rf Ifatitf, the p*U»o work* of Cashel have fallen 
irts^s^f- ngin aliBost unexampled in tho kingdom, 
•i JPW’ataa^ara iu^afwd, wnUfthted, and unclean sod . There 
'#W *wpplj qfvraterbut by pumps repaired at the expanse 
}.W the county.; J The .water-works 1, , erected in the early part 
:«£,tho last century byArchhishop Bolton, have gone com- 
sktoiv to 4«caui the underground 
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i Wi}«»JP Jangth, mroebokad up or obliterated, and the stream 
t; js diverted to the supply of mills in the neighbourhood. It 
/jfrej&rmed that 500/. would be sufficient to supply tho city 
r: wStW. 4W* most necessary element. , There is no corporate 
. mdiec; their place being supplied by county constabulary. 
., .The*a<»s r*winstitution,,ffjr:the support of the poor, of whom 

■ laveralhundoud daily wave the town on begging excursions 
; among the small farmers of the neighbourhood, and return 

at night to .tljeir hovels in tho suburbs. The*appoarance of 
■■■ Cashel fully proves the neglect complained of. Although 
the main street is broad and handsome, the remainder of 
thetoSHUsraean. Out of 1135 houses, 751 are thatched; 

■ £6- are-Uninhabited, end 190 only are worth 10/. and up¬ 
wards per annum. There is here a pretty good barraek, a 
dispensary, and a well-regulated bridewell, unconnected 
With tiie corporation. The notv cathedral, built about the 

. middle of the last century by Archbishop Agar (the old 
cathedral having been unroofed by Archbishop Price in 

■ ; t7ft>2, and consequently gone to rain), is a handsome struc¬ 
ture, and stands within the town t the organ cost 600L, and 

j fan fine instrument. The archbishop's palace is a respect¬ 
able mansion with very fine gardens, extending to the foot 
of tho rock. ... 1 

In . 1831 the. population of Cashel was, males 3279, fe¬ 
males 3092, total 6971—in all 136-t families ; of which 511 
were chiefly employed in agriculture, 59(i in trade, manu¬ 
factures, and handicraft, and 257 not included in each deno¬ 


mination, but chiefly, paupers. The proportion of Roman 
> Gttflwlk>* to,' Protestants in Cashel is about 39 to 1. The 
charter school, of Cashel is .au extensive and commodious 
ostahlwbment, with an income of 29/. per annum, and 22 
ewe*. of laail annexed. In 1326 there were in Cashel 4 
-Protestant and 2 9 Roman Catholic schools, educating 697 
vtmadoa.Misttd 3,01 fqfoahss; and in 1833 there were in the. 
i entiro deanory, which extends considerably beyond the city, 
i? 20, schools/ of .which 2 wore in connection with the national 
board, educating 743 males and 636 females. There is no 
f . jtoWesked. biktory, of Cashel. 

The local taxes levied here are tolls, corporate customs, 

. apd^church rote. (Ware's Works; Lednicbri Antiq. of 
ire {and jO&te'z Life of Ormomh; Post-Chaise Coinjia- 
Ireland in 1834; Parliamentary Reports 
vnd.fiapspti. MS.-in Lib. Roy. Irish Academy.) 
(, r ;.C4§0#Wrl!l,tfT,; (‘ANAPA.anitiM'.] 
v CASHMERE,Urn most extensive of the alpine valleys of 
. tha fltmolRy.a range, Hot, embedded in high mountains, ba- 
,. ,tw*ep, 349 ,toad35°N.;lat., and 74" and 77 J E. long. It ex- 
.. tend* fropa Sili. tp N,W^ according to Roanell, between 74 
W*<Wth, varies .to«n • I 5 to 36 miles, 
..^S!j0M>Hfit*NS)Af th« madhtains, ora included. In the 
tilts ctyfop pear ,& capital, Sirinogur, there is 

soapr miles ip width, which, seem* to have been 
The waters apparently at last broke down the 
v w pf the valley, and fp.und their 

thg Punjab. This plash is sur- 


itis socmi pivwowerl by steep toc^.',vfi,^rms;seyeral rapid* 
and cataracts.,until it reaglieg, glutttMHj'nhWu* 4 b»* « which 
belongs to tho Punjab. ..ThB',.Abyliuit Uhimiah 

(Acesinos), nnd flow a into the TgtlU*,.T,bo fuller 
has a circuit of about 40 miles. It, is partly turrnumied 
by extensive forests, in which there ajp hnmerops 
mals. From these forests the inhabitants uet their 
Near Hie capital is another lake called Dulh which, 
shallow, seems to.be of considerable extentit is divu 
dams into several parts,and contains many floating ial 
Numerous canals intersect the plain in everv direi 
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a rapid succession if gusts of wind with hail. . In Mfy, W23, 
scarcely a day passed without a shower; 
served, that he never had scon an atmosph«re, ed.lVewwiptly 
loaded With moisture. June, July, and August, ate hot; 
but the mornings, evenings, and nights are generally oooi. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a failure of thp rice crhf^Jhja^wwm 
experienced, owing to the summer heat not lasting long 
enough to ripen,the grain. Cashmere produces wheat* bai¬ 
ley, buck-wheat, millet, maiae, pulse, and ripe, Ripe is 
raised in, the greatest quantity, and may he cansjfflewo as 
the staple. It i* groryn at a considerable elevation dt^the 
declivities of the mountains, as the streams wbkh dejcpml 
from their sides afford facilities for Catering the ..Hj^lds, 
The lower classes live partly on the siiigfiara, or watef-put, 
which, during eight or nine months of tlio yeaV, W ftslieil 
from the bottom of tho lakoWuller. The mucilaginous pith 
of the water-lily (Nymhcea lotus) alio supports a cotiiider- 
able numlier of people during eight months/ Tnrhips, 
spinach, loose-leaved cabbages, and lettuces of tliF samo 
description, are raised in the usual way; apt! citcflOlSers, 
gourds, and melons, in great quantities, by the ingegioua 
and simple contrivance of platibrms floating on the uhes. 
These swimming beds aro commonly two feet thick, Seven 
broad, and of considerable length. They rosetflhlte, 1 ip spmo 
respect, the swimming beds observed by Humboldt, 6fl : ,tho 
lake ol' Chaleo near Mexico, whore they are called ehi- 


mildness of its climate, on which gecount it was chofh#b.v 
the emperors of Delhi for their summer residence; bpt it 
appears not to deserve this praise,, except in sum trier, when 
the heat, though great, is less oppressive'tRkii onJSo ^ks 
of the Ganges or Junma., The winters are of course told 
in a valley which is 6000 or 70(li) feet above thereto In 
1822 Moorcroft found that snow began to till i» thhjaiddle 
of December, and the plain «as riot clear of it b«%ejthe 
etui of March. The sky during the winter nlontha.fferim 
December to March) is so cloudy that the/suri, on qtSiva- 
rage, is not seen oflener than eitco in tbrue orTu^Mys, 
ami then only for a short timol Towaids the ririd ^M^ich 
pud iu April it is more ficnucntly visihle. but aU#«ledhy 
a rapid succession iff gusts of wind with hail. .In-May. 3823, 



1 trees and oxe<)lle«t pastures, ayeiuua meui 
tains far beyond the enow-line, ^specially iff 
af ibc valley, The height of thew mpunfmas 
(J, , ';•,)■ 1 

rivulets deacon*! finpiMfeff 
margin of Qm suow-lin*. a&d are 
wjugF,ttt all season*. 
r|%y* a., wire?*. ffliich.. *4 PI) 
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lake of Chaleo near Mexico, where they are called chi- 
nampas. , "!)■ ff; 

Among the cultivated plants the crocus is tho onlVono 
which furnishes an article of export, the saifron pf Cpsh- 
raero being known in all parts of western A)fla- 

The principal fruits are ripples, pears., quipeps*, ttri^ots, 
plums, cherries, and a nondescript specie* of gripes, cilled 
sungut by the natives. This grapfe yield*; hy distillation, 
a beverage which, in the opining Of Qte.fchificae, is. not 
inferior to that of tho grape. Conitnpii flntpfes' also itidond, 
and the wine which is made reseth Wes’Madeira, Most 
of these fruit-trees cover large tracts (if ground oti' tho 


declivities of tlie hills/and, jliavo no owners f the firuit is 
gathered hy the, lower classes, and often constitutes their 
principal subsistence, Ji is tltougW that they are’the re- 

rrid'ria "rwskvWsiy*'* mbI aU diCSOTtGcl 
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different pluceis. In winter sheep are fed upon the leaves 
of Several trees, which have been dyjed in'the precediftAf 
suHVtner. ’ ' 

Neither poisonous bor carnivorous wild animals are said 
to existin Cashmere; but the forests abound with some 
kitids liPdcer, and the rivers with fish and water-fowl. Bees 
are eery numerous,’ and each farmer has several bee-hives 
in : the walls of bis house, and sometimes as many as ton. 
These hives are of a cylindrical form, and extend quite 
through the wall of tlio house. Silk-worms are reared, but 
probably less than formerly, when silk was an article of 
export, Which modem travellers do not mention. The 
metals are iron, which is abundant, but not of good qua¬ 
lity ; and copper arid lead, which aro said to exist, but ure 
not worked. 

The population of Cashmere is estimated to amount to 
fiOirOOt). It consists, with few exceptions, of the natives, 
whb%pfear to b 6 of Hindu origin, though some authors 
(hifjji'tWkt the Oashmerians. as well as the Afghans, arc 
eftSJprrdants of the Jews. Their language, which is evi- 
’•Mny"derived,from the Sanscrit, is pronounced with oven 
trap harshness than that of the Maharattas. The Cash- 
rheptans are ’ > v«ty Industrious, which is shown in the ex- 
<«*Henr.e of their cultivation, ami the perfection which their 
mamiforturcs have attained. In this they resembfo the 
ithidjw, but they are also very fond of amusements, and 
ready to expend what they have gained. They arc very 
ftttid of itiusre. The principal branch of industry is sliawl- 
maklhg, jn which 60,000 individuals am employed, though 
the' Mjtnb«r of looms, which 200 years ago amounted to 
40,0067 has been reduced to 16,000. Two weavers work 
■ at' eafch loom, when the shawls are simple ; but when 
they are. of a superior kind, four persons are required.. 
According to an estimate, 80,000 shawls are annually 
made. ' Paper is also manufactured, and though less is now 
exported than Formerly, it is still considered as the best 
made In western'Asia. The Cashmoriaus work with great 
skill and taste different objects in wood, which, as well as 
lacker-work, arc exported to the neighbouring countries. The 
extraction of the attar ef roses is also an important branch 
of industry. The commerce of the country seems to be 
limited ro the exportation of the manufactured goods, and 
the importation of wool from Tilx-t, and of metuls from 
Italia, und perhups from Persia. The transport of goods 
over the high mountains is chiefly effected by men, who 
carry them on their bocks. Between Cashmere and Lndak 
sheep are used to carry burdens. 

Sifineguv (Sranagara), I lie capital, contains from 150,000 
to 800, itOO inhabitants. It is nearly in the centre of the 
pliiti, on the N.K. bank of the Jhylun, and is traversed by 
two small rivers. The streets are narrow and dirty. The 
houses are built, of wood, and commonly four stories high, 
anti*sometimes higher. Tho ground-floor serves as stables, 
and for agricultural or other utensils. Tlio family live in 
the first-flooi, and the third and fourth arc used as maga¬ 
zines of goo.is and provisions. The roofs of the houses urc 
covered wiih tuhpatt beds. There is no good public building. 

Islamabad, higher up the river Jhylun, is also a con¬ 
siderable town, situated on the right hank, where the river 
becomes navigable for barges. 

Sumpre, likewise a populous town, is also on the right, 
bank of the Jhylun, hut below, about twelve miles, Siri- 
nmattfr. 

Cashmere seems to have formed an independent kingdom 
up 16 the thirteenth or fourteenth century, when it was sub¬ 
jected tc the Gasttevides, and afterwards united to tins domi¬ 
nions >of the emperors of Delhi. When that empire was 
iefitroyed, about the middle of tho last eehtury, Cashmere 
wits token by the Afghans, who remained in possession of it 
till rWently, when it became a part of the extensive domi- 
ninms 'of tho Maharaja Runjoet Ming, the sovereign of the 
Seiko. (Bernier $ Forster; Moororoft in Geographical 
Journal. V 

CAST. rotWHTAN Kmfihb.] 

CASIMIR I.,son of Mteeislau* II., kingof Poland, was a 
minor it his father’s death in 1034. His mother RikBcha, 
niece of the Emperor Otho III., assumed the regency, 
lmt tlye Poles being dissatisfied with her government, she 
w*s obliged to fly with her son into Germany, from whence 
Casimir prsoeeiM to Frwwwt where hewstwed the Bene- 
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him from huf vows> upon whfoh Wj 
Jafoslaw, grand dtSlw of Russia. , Casimir tty 
heinians, and took Silesia from them, Hi) ' 
ric at Breslau. Ho did much to civiliro , 
introduced among them hi* former brethren 
of Cluni. After ti reign of eighteen year'" ' 
and was succeeded by his son Boleslas.il 

CASIMIR It, younger son of Bole 
his brother Miccislaus III., who was deposed b; 
his tyrannical conduct in 1177. He defet 
who wero then heathens, and were Very t 
hours to the Poles, and he obliged thejn 1 
titm faith. Ho died in 1194, and was succeeded by hjs son 

CASIMIR III., called ‘ the succeeded his father 

Wladislas in 1333. Ho conquered tho Russians, atm itui*., 
nexed the greater part of their country to the pKHfft 
Poland: he also defeated tho Bohemians. Ho married 
Anno, daughter of Gedemin, grand duke of Lithilaniai, and 
died in 13 70, leaving no issue. In him the male line of 
Piast, which had held tho crown of Poland since 820 , be¬ 
came extinct. Lewis, king of Hungary, the son of Casiinfr’s 
sister, succeeded him on the throne of Poland. 

CASIMIR IV. was the second son of Jogello, grand 
duke of Lithuania, who married Hedwige, daughter Of King 
Lewis, and thus became king of Poland under tho name of 
Wladislaa IV. Castnur succeeded to the crowns of Poland 
and Lithuania after the death of his brother Wladislas V., 
who lost his life in the battle of Varna against the Ottomans 
in 1444. Cashier made war against the Teutonic knights, 
arid took from them a great part of Prussia; upon which 
the grand master of the order acknowledged himself a vassal 
to tho crown of Poland. The duke of Vallachia qtso about 
the same time made allegiance to the same crown. Jt wag 
under Casimir that the deputies of the provinces first ap¬ 
peared at the Diet of the kingdom of Poland. (Puffen 
ilorf.) This was tho epoch of the greatest splendour of that 
country. Wladislas, son of Casimir, was made king of Bo¬ 
hemia and of Hungary. Casimir died in 1492, and Was 
succeeded by his second son John Albert. It wtis Casimir 
who enforced the use of Laliti as the official language of 
Poland. ' 

CASIMIR V.. son of Sigismund TIT., was elected king 
of Poland after the death of his brother Wladislas VH. iq 
164 7. Casimir was then at Rome, where lie had entefira 
the church, and had become a cardinal. Having obtained 
n dispensation from the pope, ho married Luisa Maria (Sw- 
zagft, his brother s widow. He made war against tire ***'" 
sacks, and against the Russians, with various spq 
Casimir was attacked by Charles Gustav us, king of SWftthS 
who uretruu a groat part of Poland, and defeated jtjte . 
Poles in n great battle neur Warsaw. By the peace <*f 
Oliva in 1660 Poland gave up Livonia to tpo Swedes^ iftjl' 
Smolensk and Kiew to the Russians. Casimir, tto&glift:' 
subjects dissatisfied, abdicated the Crown in 16-67,'-sHy fw-, 
tired to France, where Louis XTV. gave him the Wff lJ, 
St. Germain des Pres, and other benefices. Ho 
Never* in 1672. Ho was the last roprcscnUtive.'W $te., 
house of Jagello. , > 

CASMAHHYNCHOS. [Phocniss.] . s 

CASPIAN SEA (the Kainrio SaXavaa of the Greek 
writers) is properly an inland lake. Which, in eopSidefiltjtSii 
of its waters being salt, mast he played among, those tike* 
which are called Steppe lakes. It lies along the bctmdifcj?- 
litic between Europe and Asia. It extends from its most 
N. point, near (he mouth of the river Ural (47 °'2 
to its most S, point, which is nearly at an cqbs . 
between the towns of Resht and. Astetabad ( 36 ® 4 
straight lirie about 740 miles; hut a cUrVedrown'' 
the centre, from its N.E. corner at the mouth of i 
Elba Djem to its most southern shores, WcasUresa' 
miles. The goneral direction <St its length isffora 
to N. by W., but the northern part W cuhnhl tq tti” 
there forms a bay nearly fa wide '&*' the friala' lihajr" 
lake. Here its width froth'Ri f te WPW.430'triuefvi 
Average breadth is only' about iff#! ' ll* topic (toSter* 
fs the Gulf of Mertwol _ 

E. long.: the bay «f Kpomtt on its W. shore reaches' 

s«P. 
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m-hm- The to&t ItopoTtaftt 
'ulii^ts r &-wlfTOad Sea; ■ Wftfah fpmi 
darter,Shd byttffabf ft* hrkneiufa, tfre 
lows ftie peninsula of Manghislaofcmt 

..__ _ __ill me middle of the A. klwfes. 

a kftfaHhi lakh, called Kooli Daria, which 
fmft 'flii .«&4 fa united faith the Caspian by an 

.Sflfa farther s. fa Bilkah Bay, where the tub 

;h of the Amoo l>eria or Oxus is said to hare 
eiltftWd. ' [Oxps-3 On the Western side is, the Bay of Sa¬ 
ltan, tyfaNrapfi fate' Koor river disembogues; and further N. 
' Bky. 6t Ko vna which contains the months of the Terek 
E the' KoohteL At the mouth of the Valga, tlie largest of 
< river* felling into the Caspian, there is no bay ? the 

lumerons islands formed by the stream project some miles 
fate the sea. 

T|m? shores of the Ca&hm are in general so low and flat, 
that most parts are ihfhdated when a strong gale from 
fh'b opposite point blows for a few days. The highest shores 
Mi those of the peninsula of Abeheron, which projects on 
the western side from 40 to 50 miles into the sea; but even 
bore they do not rise to a great height. The S. portion of 
the sea, from the peninsula of Abeheron to the Buy of Asto- 
rubad, the S.F,. corner of it, is,enclosed by high mountains, 
from 13 to 30 mile* distant from the beach, between which 
and the water extends a low flat country. The 1C. shores 
are Very tittle known, on account of their great sterility, and 
still in ore, because they are commonly skirled for 1 0 or 50 
rtfiles inland by a swampy tract, which can only be travelled 
«gi iti winter when it is frozen. The peninsula of Manghi- 
shu-.k forms an exception, having rocky but not high shores. 
From the Mertwo'f Kultusk to the mouth of the Terek, and 
even to the peninsula of Abeheron, the beach is low, flat, 
arid sandy, 

The depth of water is considerable, especially towards 
the 8. extremity, whore it attains 600 feet, but towards the 
N, It is not so deep, owing to numerous sand-hanks, which 
arc a great impediment to navigation. In general the 
depth decreases considerably towards the shores, and in 
shine places by terraces. This circumstance renders large 
■vessels unfit for the navigation of the Caspian. Its waters 
are not so salt as those of the ocean. According to Omelin, 
only,104 ounces of salt can be extracted from 1-2 lbs. of 
water; and he thinks that the saltness of the Caspian is to 
that of the Atlantic as 1 to 4. 

Tip} navigation of this sea is confined to the countries 
lying. on the W. shores between the mouth of the Volga 
arid tho town of AaterabatL The Russians of Astrakhan 
use brigs from 150 to 200 tons; but the Persians only small 
vessels, front 50 to 70 tons. Thu navigation is dangerous, 
-ti'Mtig 'to tho prevalence of N.W. and S.E. gales, which 
DP&du(fa» blow with'great violence for many days together. 
They raise the surface of the sea from 3J to 4 feet along the 
tin which they blow, and inundate tho contiguous 
fawipWntries to a distance of several miles, The fisheries 
give etofelbyment to the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
trietii 'Numerous shoals of sturgeons, belugas (Slurio huso), 
uleripts (Sftifrio nUhmut), salmon, and other fish at certain 
seasons ascend tne rivers, especially the Volga, where such 
lariw fijtenfaties fire taken, that this fishery is thought to bo 
oivfyirirerior to that on the banks of New foundland. Seal s aro 
common, and are token on some island* and on the E. coast. 

Naphtha or poftoloum frequently occurs on the shores of 
this s$a, Aft *he peninsula of Abpheron the whole soil seems 
to'JWiwtfaftfiy impregnated with it. £Baku.] It is perhaps 
otitftdAd sWl ,'ftferttey quantity on the island Naphtlmlia 
or.TchilehOh. the largest of the islands of the Caspian Sea, 
situated in fate Bay of Balkan. 

Tlisi Caspian appears to he subject to some extraordinary 
ehapj^i in the level of its surface, which have not yet been 
ily investigated, The inhabitants of Eneilloj*. the 
betowo of Resht, assured Colonel Monteith that ft 
t felt* several feet in periods of nearly thirty years ( 
feay has collected some facts to prove that in his 
.ByU hod a much greater depth at several places 
th*iCw|fe#fa fan* tihvigated by the expedition of Peter the 
Gfafat;' : '‘,BwSjteit|l hiiaself observed in a few years a copr 
■ of ftx waters. There are no tides on the 
portion of it is anmtally covered 




ie"fast r o«ntury it has been kfaowB 
Ajfen fa lower than tbut.ofOje 

|yi ban *’— a 


, above 36 inches. 2a. 1812 #n; attempt «» 
featfe by Ebgelhardt and Parrot to settle tbte,<fa>e*tfa» fcjt j» 
series of levellings and barometrical measurements*. They 
effected this across tho.fatlimus at two different places near 
the foot of Mount Caucasus. The result of one of idm- 
measurement* Was, that the Caspian Sea was 54 mixes or 
about 348 feet lower than the Alack Sea : the other gave a 
difference of 4? toises of about 302 feet Some doubts have 
arisen respecting the correctness, of those measurement* ; 
and in the present year, <1836) the, Russian government 
has granted the sum of SO,ODD silver ruble* to the Academy 
Of Sciences far the purpose of ascertaining the truth by uesr 
levellings. , 

Pallas, if we arc not mistaken, was the first who f 
tained that the Caspian Sea at some very remote 
covered tho extensivo plain which lies between the ri„ 
ranges of the Urkl Mountains and tho Black Sea, Re 
inferred this from tho peculiar nature of the soil* which, 
consists of sand, partly unmixed with other kinds of earth, 
and partly containing a portion of clay loosely mixod wkh 
it. There is no grass upon it; and shells frequenUy occur 
which are met with in the Caspian Sea. It is alao^mjstsg- 
nutod with salt, and contains u great number of smallettand 
larger salt lakes, among which that of Alton is the host 
known, from which largo quantities of salt? aro often ally 
procured. This plain is bounded on the Ni^hjya^walhlfao 
ascent, elevated at an average 300 feet above it, whfahrifl 
the peculiar form of its mar gin, resemble* very ifrtufa. jttfat 
of the coast of the sea. This ascent oxtoiwfa... frdfft..tjj#: 
S.W. extremity of the Ufal Mountains, the Ofashtshetfiyrt-, 
in a S.W. direction, crosses tho Volga below its groat 
to the K., and diviiks the source of the small river Saraa 
(an affluent of the Volga) from that of the Mupytsh. 
Hence it runs W., and terminates not far from, th^*BURr t . 
Ilucnce of the Manylsh with the Don. According ,t» 6ft* 
pearanoes, it is very probable that when the surfaqcof the. 
Caspian Sen was at a higher level, there was 
along the present course of tho Manytsh river betwocn tllB 
Caucasus and (he above indicated ascent, which nnitefathe 
Caspian and the Black Sea. Engeihardt,whodel*tfai«ijdjby 
a series of levellings, undby barometrical measurements, fai« 
difference in the level of the two seas, estimated the source 
of the Manytsh to ho only 16 toises, or ifi'J'4 feet above, the 
Black Sea, and consequently 45U feet above the Caspian, 

It may be supposed that tho Sea of And once formed a 
part of the Caspian; for though at present the sandy htiln 
between them rise to the height of several hundred l'ect, it 
is not. improbable that these heights have been formed by 
the accumulation of sand brought down by strong JE. gales, 
which are very frequent, in these countries. If this fa-ad¬ 
mitted, it is not improbable that there existed a communi¬ 
cation between tho Caspian awl Arctic Seas; fop Hum¬ 
boldt, in his * Fragmeus Asiatiques,' has traced out acooi- 
paratively narrow low tract of land, winch extends on the JR, 
side of tho Ural Mountains from the N. part,of the Sea' 
of Aral between the rivers Ishim and Irtish, through the 
steppe of Baraba, and thence on the W. of the Oby to tho 
swampy coasts of the Arctic Sea. This low ground has not 
been examined, hut is indicated by accmtinuous series oflalfafa- 
The Caspian was known to the Greeks ami Romans, 
Herodotus (i. 2031, the first who mentions it, calls ft. the 
Caspian Sea, a name probably derived from the Caspii, who 
inhabited its southern coast. This name it has preserved, 
though later writers limited tho term Caspiafi to the jiff • 
portion, calling the E. the Hyrcaninn Sea, Herodotus gives 
a pretty just idea of its extent, stating that its greatest 
width was about one-half of its length; but a* Jftehuhrftdfa 
properly remarked (Dissertation on the Geography of He¬ 
rodotus), ho docs not give any hint ax tq the, direction >n 
which the length and breadth respectively lie. Aristotle 
(Meteorologies:, chap. 2) does not differ from the historian 
in his opinion a* to the Caspian lake; but about this time 
an opinion began to prevail, that tho length of the Caspian 
Sea was ip the direction from R.to W. About the same 
time also fa became a general notion that the Caspian was ; 
connected with the Arctic Sea by a strait, an opinion which 
teems to have arisen from some slight information obtained 
respeofang the mouthuft (the Volga. It was said shat the 
strait waa- onlf faun stadia wide. Ptolemy, who knew the 
Volga, which is named by hire 1 Rha,’does not mention fW 
fXifaence .p£, thfajterait, though ho, still fatowskbjfertg&g • 
'Cm#M» ,wae 
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maps, up to the beginning of tha-last century, when Peter 
tfee Great sent an expedition to explore the sea. (Pallas^ 
Ehgelkardt; Humboldt; Col. Monteitb, in London Geogr. 
Journal.) 

CASSANDER was tho son of Antipater, to, whom Mace¬ 
donia was allotted on the division of the Macedonian empire 
after the death of Alexander. Antipater dying, B.c. 318, 
appointed Polyspcrchoit to succeed hint. [ Aniipatuii.j 
C uftsftnder bore this exclusion with indignation ; but finding 
lily party too weak for successful opposition, he fled to Asia, 
Olid sought the assistance of Antigonus and Ptolemy. 
Ajntigoiuis gave him 4000 men, with whom ho sailed to 
Athens, ami was received by N ic.auor, the Macedonian 
governor of the port and fortress of Muttyehia, who had 
recently, by a sudden attack, obtained possession ot the 
chief l lai 't of Piraeus also. Polyspcrchon lost no time in 
conducting an army to besiege him, hut was soun obliged, 
by scarcity of provisions, to draw off tho greater part of his 
trotms into Peloponnesus. leaving only an army of observa- 
i Attica. Almost the whole of Peloponnesus favoured 
Chon; Megalopolis however remained firm to the 
jjassandcr, and defended itself with such resolution 
rrival was compelled to retreat from under its walls 
fmortification and disgrace. Parties were so balanced 
it$;Gre6ce, that a slight thing was cuough to turn the scale 
inTay.our.of Otl@ or the other. ‘ Pol) sperchon falling into 
djlteto# through this failure (says Modulus, xviii. 74). 
-irffist the Greek cities went over to Cassanderand, 
among th#,. rest, Athens, seeing no cbainee of recovering 
posslpsiuu of if# ports by force of anus. n.e. 317. 

Inrhe following year, Cassander nuftched into Macedonia 
against Buiysperehpn, who, with the vgw of strengthening 
liis party among the Macedonians, Tiad associated with 
himself Olympias, the mother of Alexander. Leaving 
Galls#, his general, to oppose Polyspcrchon, Cassander him¬ 
self blockaded Olympias in Pydnu during the winter. That 
town /llbil on capitulation early in the year u.c, 315, 
when Olympias, in express contravention of the terms of 
surrender, was put to death through his ageney. Having 
now jfatobd possession of Macedonia, with the power, though 
not,the name, of a king, lui took to wife Tliessalonie.e, the 
daughter, of Philip and half-sister of Alexander, in hope 
of confirming his own ascendency by the powerful associa¬ 
tions connected with the royal blood. In the same year he 
thunder! tho flourishing city of Cassarxlria, in Pallene, 
Whjch was formerly known bv the narno of Potidma, and 
commenced the restoration of Thebes, twenty years after its 
destruction by Alexander. Soon after he joined the com¬ 
bination of l’tolemy, Lvsimaehus, and Seleueus, against 
Antigpnus. Tbu war which ensued was concluded, u.c. 
311. on condition, bo far as related to Cassander, that he 
should be military governor (irrjiamyuc;) of Europe, till the 
sop of Roxana by Alexander should attain Ids majority, 
T«iy*liinitatimi Cassander made of no avail by immediately 
putting todeu!'' both the young prince and his mother, 
-u.c. 30!). Polyspcrchon set up another rival to him, in the 

S crsmi of Hercules, the only surviving son of Alexander by 
Arsine ; but ho agreed to put Hercules to death on condi¬ 
tion of IVioponnesus being given up to lain. Hercules 
wa» ' vuivngly murdered, but Polyspcrchon was not able 
to lake possession of Peloponnesus, which was the stipu¬ 
lated price'of his treachery. 

No part of history is more complicated, and less interest¬ 
ing, than tliat which relates to the wars of Alexander's 
immediate successors. We therefore pass over the con¬ 
stant employment given to Cassander by the confirmed en¬ 
mity, of the Tiitolians, and by the disturbances continually 
fomented in Greoee by Antigonus. 

.During the Rhodian war [Antio., p, 103], Cussander re- 
gttuvod much influence in Greece, which he had lost by the 
in^gues of Antigonus ami the military successes of his son 
lietnotiius. But after the siege of Rhodes was raised, 
Demetrius again repaired to Greece, and, in the year 302, 

• ... - The 

second 
Demetrius 

to Asia; and the J?ath of Antigonus at the battle of lpsus, 
u.c. 30), removed Cassandcr's most formidable enemy. 
From that time forwards, he held secure possession of Ma¬ 
cedonia, though Demetrius retained considerable inliueuce 
in Greece. He died s.C. 296, leaving the character of an 
ambitious, able, unscrupulous man, of whom the host that 

was <*»., 

Canton* .-Jik. 



can be sudd is, that hi* rivals were ao betU 
He was-au(&t?etl in Macedonia bjr . __ 

L'ASSATfO'N, ‘thtfteversalpl 
FrMtch law word, derived from ‘SMSfcrft, 1 ’''WgBb hi tWbkr^ 
barons Latin of “the lower ages, sraS hfwnflftffk %f|l» 

4 irritum reddere,’ ‘ to annul.’ (Ijucsrtge.) In ini tofijS*.,'.' 
times of the monarchy, petitions were presented to tbt 
various provincial parliaments by appellants from.thri 
eisions of the lower courts. Tho decisions of the parlift- ■ 
incuts on tNesc petitions were liable to be annulled by lettrek 
d'etat issued by tho king’s council. This ^towever give 
rise to abuses, and tho chancellor Do l’H&pitai limited, th®» 
use of the lottres d’fetat. By the order of procedure esta* 
Wished under Louts XIV. in 1667, two modes of settwjj| 
aside tho decisions of the parliament wero finally adopted*;’ 
one was by ‘requfite civile,' which annulled a decision (tod 
restored the parties to their prS*|ttM condition, in consq- 
HUeno.e of either fraud or legal »Sfc*kes being discovered 
t roceedings; and the other was by ‘ cassation,’ i» 
eon sequence of a violation of either the principle or form of 
the law in the decision of the court. In the latter case the 
cause was tried anew in a council consisting of t.hechan- 
ocllor, the four secretaries of state, the council of state, and 
the maltros de requOte. The national assembly, in No¬ 
vember, 1790, abolished this system, and established a dis¬ 
tinct, permanent, and independent court, called Tribunal do 
Cassation, which afterwards received its full organization 
under Napoleon, anil has ever since continued under the 
name of Coitr de Cassation. It is the highest court of 
France, and receives appeals from all other courts. It con¬ 
sists of 49 members, who, by the charter of Dims XVIII,, 
arc appointed by the king, but retain tlioir places for life. 
The court has it’s president, although on certain occasions 
the keeper of the seals, or minister of justice, has the right of 
presiding in it. It is divided into three sections: 1°. Section 1 
dos Requetes, which examines whether live petitions or 
appeals arc to bo received, 2°. Section de Cassation civile, 
winch decides upon appeals in civil cases. 3°. Section do 
Cassation cnminelle, which decides upon appeals in criminal 
matters. The sections do not decide upon tho main question, 
but only on the competency of the other courts, and the legality 
of the forms and principle of law by which the case has 
been already tried. II' tho law is found to have lieen vio¬ 
lated, the sentence of the inferior court is annulled, and tho 
case is sent to be tried again by another court. If this - 
second court decides tho case in the same manner as the 
first, and a petition against the decision is again laid before 
tin, Court of Cassation, then the three sections unite to¬ 
gether in order to examine the case anew, and if they find 
reason to (mss a second reversal, the ease is sent to bolried 
before another court. Should this third court decide.ib.tfee 
same manner as the other courts, and a petition against the 
decision be again presented to the Court of Cassation, Gifc 
court requests a final explanation of the law on fhpi.ptjint 
ai issue from the legislature. ; <%’•) . 

The institution of the Court of Cassation has /pftti'Wl 
highly beneficial to France; it lias acted as ft'watcbful 
guardian of the laws; it has afforded protection tOtheCiti¬ 
zen s against the arbitrary acts, and, the miajud&meitoi or 
misconstructions of the other judicial courts of the , «ing- 
dom. Placed by the nature of its office out of the immediate 
influence of political passions, it has maintained its highcha- 
raeter for strict impartiality throughout all the changes of 
government and administration. Many of the most distin¬ 
guished jurists of France arc numbered among its members. 
We can onlv mention here the names of Henrion de Palttey, 
who was long president and is known for his juridical works, 
and Merlin de Douai, who was procureur to the court, and it 
the author of the 4 Repertoire de Jurisprudence,’ 16 volo. 4to, 

CASSA'VA, or Manioc, a nutrition* focula obtained 
from tho roots of jatropha, or janipha manihot, and semo 
allied species. This plant, belonging to the natural order 
Etiphorbiacew, abounds in a highly poisonous juice, very 
small doses of which produce the most dangerous conse¬ 
quences ; it is however of . so volatile a nature as to be en¬ 
tirely driven off by heat, and consequently there is no prac¬ 
tical difficulty in procuring the nutritious substance in ft 
pure state. In order to effect this the roots are peeled, trail 
washed, and then ground between railWtoiics till they w# 
reduced to the slate of paste. This i* subjected to pressure 
for the purpose of depriving it, a#;;for >» possHik, of the 
juice; the residue a ptatied to eei*l# oryrttbrisbftnd re* 




it tacftbtc* dry £• 4> 
1 earaupa* is gradually coojii-d, 
list, vrSW it may bo preserhad, 
dlfappund of tills substantia 
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^IJSSE, ELECTORATE 0$f LHm» 8 

die capital of the electorate of Hesse Cassel, 
iq^^e .province of Lower Hesse, lies on tho Fulda, which 
ifflStftvi'gable, and over which there is a stone bridge. It is 
sun-tgi tided by walls on ovary side except that which is 
bounded Ujr Hie Drusel.yJfr.hus II large and small gates, 
and Js.djwded into theX]ptt,T<iwii, Upper New Town, and 
,.*L<iyyer N<aW T0 wt| , o [l 4 tnolhree suburbs of Willtelmshohc, 
fflfttgnki'ort,. and yLeijwig. The Old Town is a collection of 
^crocked, narrow strcols, which are rendered still darker by 
the height of the houses, and are not kept clean. Cassel 
is the great seat ot trade and manufactures for the elec¬ 
torate. It contains the spacious square called the Palace 
Square, which is 900 feet long and commands a prospect 
of the beautiful valley of the Fulda; the market-place; 
the Electoral Palace, almost entirely destroyed by fire in 
1811, on the site of which stands the new and unfinished 
resiilouco termed (he Kultenburg; tho Rentliof, consisting 
of public offices, the old town-hall, the government build¬ 
ing*,The Stodtsui, appropriated to public amusements, the 
packing-hall, and the furniture-hall, or MiibeUi-Kunimvr. 
There are likewise St. Martin's Church, with tho catacombs 
beneath,it, in which tho remains of the sovereigns of IIesse 
COiSselttre deposited; the Lutheran, tho Brethren's, ami thd 
garrison chtirche*; a synagogue, an orphan asylum, ant) mi 
hospital; an arsenal, foundry for cannou, a house of correc¬ 
tion, aud other publie establishments. The Upper New 
Town is tho finest quarter of Cassel, and may vie^ in splen- 
.clour with any city in Germany. It contains the Fnetlrielis- 
pLaw (or Erodorick's Square), 1000 feel in length and 400 
in breadth; Ihu boulevards; Charles Square, with the 
mui'ble statue of the Landgrave Frederick; King's Square, 

. of. all oval form, 40G feet in diameter; the Royal Street, 
nearly a mite long, which passes tbiough the centie of the 
(tqfljtri), the hulls tor trading purposes, ami other handsome 
buildings.; the barracks; William and Gnrdcs-ducorps 
Squares; iu)d the street of Bellevue, which overlooks a splen- 
didfB.n.ntfy. Among oilier edifices in this quarter are lint 
nmaepju, wlueh.is oonsidored the finest structure in the tow n, | 
audjgbSbgin* an extensive library, collections in liumis- 
mstpesv, .natural history, antiquities, experimental pbiloso- 
pl«|,(&c., and an observatory; the picture-gallery, the 
Bojfew«!%-, Palace, the palaces of the elector, elec tress, ami 
crbWqYpjinou and princess, as well os of the Wilhchnshiiher 
RqiuleUr; the electoral stables and riding-house, town-hall, 
tnayLilyceutn, a normal ami civic school, 
theatre, thd New Town and Roman Catholic churches, an 
hospi tal and infirmary, a poor-house, six ranges of barracks, 
&c^ (Lower New Town is the site of the Castel!, an 
uuits^b^tiotura surrounded by walls aud a ditch, for the 
safe .custody of state aud military offenders: it contains the 
Lower. New Town Church, a Protestant orphan-asylum, 
ii%t»afiy*, lyingrin-hoapital, house of Correction, eummoti 
prisoo; ito, 

Ltdite Leipgig susburh we .an hospital, au infirmary, and 
a ypociyUe htwlding With laboratories; in the Frankfort 
subuyU, a bridewellor house of industry', poultry-hall, &c.; 
a mV in : the Wilbulirtahbkor suburb, a largo hospital, which 
was originallydarigucd for barrack* for 6000 men. The 
whole town, ineluding the suburbs, and two settlements 
<•alled.trie.ife iUppinenhof and Momurade, eon tains 18 squares, 
31 publtiv, buildings. 0 churches, comprising the Roman 
Cath«lm!G$M#gl. ,ft. synagogue. 0 schools, 11 charitable en- 
dowment*, 34 buildiugs lot military purposes, 6 prisons, aud 
aWt&fr$#'i#hoWwto,,amoug when* arc altput. 300 Jews, 

|n inqhwivo of die nulitai-y, was 

•I8.<«h;; tout. i». ItH2, wheu Cawbl was the capital of the 
it, was,23.16,7- Independently, pf, 
mentioned, Cassel possesses *n 
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’ qf’^k.i, ijStioriR, hats, to&rieb;' f 

refined’rijgays, vttooliettu, glotV#, cutlery. &<J. ' fi'asset.'.fea’*.; 
two large falesi annually, but although it lies oti » navighlilb f 
river, and is gentrically situated between the Ran so pmtk' 
it fs not the seat iff Mjf. great trade. It abotands ‘itdili 
public walks, such as me esplanade next the Palace Square, '' 
and boulevards adjpiBidg Frederick's Square; withdtff - ,.' 
'the town is the Auc or public mall. With marble bath*, a 
handsome villa, a fine orangery, arid; grihipds in which'ani¬ 
mals and wild fowl aic kept; and tRh villa Of 1 Schbnfeld iK 
front of the Frankfort suburb, the wood Of pines, and seWsL] 
public gardens. Every great road about Cassel bus avenue*,' 
of trees. Cassel is about si miles N.B. of CoWdWf.r’frjp*' 
18''N. lilt, o’ :ii) r E. long, ’ -r*^ 

CASSEL. [Noitn, Rev.vhtment ot'.] $£]'•»• 

CA'SSIA (from Rio Greek miaaia, rdssia), a g^|j5|^' v ' 
leguminous plants, consisting of a large, number bf ; tij}b8,' 
cies, ohielly inhabiting tho tropical or temperate parte 't»f ; 
the world, and including among them the plants that 
produce the senna loaves of tho apothecaries. Casaiavlfe- 1 ' 
longs to sub-order CoisalpLuica; of Legtiminosro, ' 

characterized as follows by De Candolle:—Calytf vffljh-1, 
slating of five sp^ale which scarcely adherO at their Hale, 
hut are more or less irregular. Petals five, unequal m 
size : stamens ten, distinct from each bth$fJk the ttt^ttd ‘ 
lowest being the longest, the four intermcdiiito^otTO9^h#»f A 
and straight, and- the three uppermost deibfqnod, 
of tho anthers as are perfect open at the point. OvaVf ■ 
stalked, usually curved. Legume variable m toro, 
species consist, of treosy shrubs, nr mere herbs ; tlf^le*«^» : ’i 
arc simply and abruptly pinnated, and’usually bear glau ri . 
on tlicir stalks. The ‘leaflets aro opposite cacti .ottnjh ' lUf' . 
tween dOU aud 300 species are described by botaui»ts,, :!!W’4"" 
shall only norico tlio.se employed in'medicine. ' ' . 

1. Cax.sia fixtnlu is a small tree, with largp yqlb»W 'flcSp^S',’ 
growing in long lootse racemes, having the aspect 

nuvn, and is found wild in India and the tropigaT.^rtS'^f; 
Africa. It. has ovate taper-pointed smooth leaves, m frotn’ 
four to si\ pairs, and long smooth cylindrical dark fapdfegh Id-' 
gumtatk containing a quantity of thick pulp, that colldhtii ipite 
transverse partition*, which separate the seedsfrom each opt elf. 1 
Tho loaves, llmvcrs, and pulp of this plant are purgative, but 
they -arc not much employed in Europe sit the present day, 

2. (’wisiu tirulifiiltu, a small under-shrub, WitEWat# . 

lanceolate sharp-pointed leaflets, yellow flowers in Iwmitial; 
creel racemes, and compressed velvety legumes an inch 
long ami half an inch broad. It i* found' wild*in Egypt,? 
Souriaur, and Abyssinia, and farms an important arfiejS'iii 
the commerc of those countries. It is cltjefly sentto Alex¬ 
andria for shipment, whence it has gained the name of. 
Alexandrian senna among the drug-merchant#. It is Wn,- 
sidored the most valuable of all the sennas.- *' ■; 

3. Cut-.ua ohovuta, or Aleppo senna, has obovftfe 'jqpfy/ 
blunt leaflets, and curved pods, with a very slight covering 
of down. The (lowers arc pale yellow. It is common In the 
same eountiscs as the last, and mixed with it in commerce ’ 
it however chiefly constitutes the Aleppo senna. 'V , 

4. Cassia lanceuLata. Leaflets very narrow and aftutqi i 
pods piano-compressed, atraightish, a little tumid in tsM) 
middle. Found wild in Arabia, whence it is exported under, 
the name of senna of Mecca. It is a good deal gulttVatOfl" 
in India, on which account, and from its being, usually 
shipped for Europe from Indian port*, it has iicquirnij file 
iiumo of East Indian senna in the market, As a M>et!Ut£,it 
appears to differ very little, if at all, from C. aqutifolfa,, ; ’’-"j 

Of the diffeiout ajioeiRS of Cassia niondpried.' ^hlfft, 
either tho pulp or leaves aroused iu tnCdicipo, The pulp 
of C. Fistula, called also Catliarloearpufi FUtqlk, consl^s 1 
cliielly of sugar and gtini, with sonic other .principles, and 
is a mild laxative. It accurdm|ly enter* itity the compo¬ 
sition of the confection of cassia, aud' the confection of 
senna or lenitive electuary. These are‘hlcasdpt-tastcd bpt 
rather bulky purgatives for children, They' are not numb, 
used, arid the pulp of cassia is chiefly employed to fnriu 
what is termed essence erf coffee. ; This, when prepared 
pulp'which im&hiot been kept too long, is mildly calfiaHie^ 
and a very, pfoper driifle of diet for person* subject'ft*’ 
habitual 

i Tfee leajlt'N 'Of several different species of cokstol 


_ Stoliii ad4 frequently present; cSfSStiiaff}'' in tl 

Icxnndrian senna, which contain# also the leaves and pod* 
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of a tephrosla, anti fhqjteaves, fan? rarely the foilifloi, of the 
OjMaehatai ArghTirl (Ddde) 0 . tdeipfoHum (Nectoax),*a 
pant of the tribe of tbo Aporyne.x-, whh-h possesses de¬ 
leterious properties. Tha leaves of this last-named plant 
Constitute two parts in ten of the.sotilia of Alejftndtin. 
Tito Tripoli senna is free from it. as is likewise the Ttnni- 
vetly' senna, winch is now the heA and cheapest in tin 
markets of this country, and should always ho preferred, 
as much of tbo grifSnp; tendency of common senna is due 
,'ffe the presence of the argel leaves. The senna leaves (net 
with in the continental markets or shops are frequently 
, adulterated with the leaves and berries of the (Johann 
.Mivrtiftilia, a very poisonous plant. 

Vflien fice trom adulterations, senna furnishes a roost 
vnljKlblo purgative medicine; lint, when impure, its action 
i»^<S('ompi»iicd with nausea, griping, and oilier unpleasant 
symptoms. * It is desnable therefore to free it Irom im¬ 
purities before administering it or subjecting it to tin ctum 
i.qotiiter to form an infusion. 

Sen,pa contains a peculiar principle called rafhnrtine, 
iqjfat oil, and a little volatile oil, a colouring principle, 

' fligSlagc, and malato and tartrate of lime, chlorophy lie, 
a ®ic a*Jivc or purging principle is yielded to water, both 
cold find warm, and to alcohol. If the infusion be made 
liitaj cpi <5 'dyauiv, it never gripe*: this method is now 
m.phh.ic'inployc d to form the concentrated infusions supplied 

f y wholesale chemists and druggists to couth v p:<in.i- 
otiarn. requires that the water should slued ivvcnty- 
fotlfrjnom'is (iiMfne leaves, winch should be kept down with ,i I 
lie&vy weiglrt, and the air excluded ns thotmtdily os pus- j 
sililo. iThe compound infusion of the Edinburgh Pharma- I 
coptpia® if iruule with cold water, is -a utj good form, and 
even relished by children. The tincture is almost an mine. 
ce.8S8.ry fohn, while the powder is ohyooliuiiublc imm ns 
hulk,and" disagreeable taste. Various articles, c-pcvudlv 
erntiiSltSis, arc oeeasionnllv added to infusions to i■orient its 
griping’ tendencies, or increase- its purgative power. 'Ihe 
confect ion is mi example of such combinations in it sold 
StatS . 34 care fully prepared extract keeps well, retains the 
pdour arid virtue for veins, and may bo given in moderate 
Sized boluses or pills. 

CASSIA BUDS. Tho uucxpandcd flowers, when they 
have attained about a fourth of their complete sire, of a 
speriit of Ciminmoinum, are uilleclcd and sold under i!i.- 
name. Much diversity of opinion exists respecting the par- 


CASSTDA'RtA. tSiiWOMtfTO uinM, „ 

’ eASSira'ADJK.JwMih, cmmmzm 

qgg/oleoptetons-nwwtr of the suction Cyemfd'of LtttrewleV 
' T*he species of this family jfiw’ distinjfujst^d by tht-tf, 
having the untennm rather short, filiform or *lff$b't1y tiijbfeC 
ened towards the apex, placed on the anterior pkrjt of life 
head, and almost ojtgge together. Tim log* are short-kfl&rjwt'* 
tractile; the tarsi are flattened, soft, and velvet-ltko bedhath f 
the penuttfeiate joint liilobed, tho lobes completely ineiosiSg' 
the tcrmirthl joint r 1>odv generally very flat*tfe{OvgLtCA,j- 
(JASSl'DtlLUS. [Echinodkhmata.] " 

CAS.Sl'NI. We have now for the second time to Sketch 
the lives and labours of a family of distinguished mdri,jj||h, 
though their contributions totlie stock of knowledge delist’, 
rival in extent or value those of the Bernoulli*, present 
nevertheless a succession of situl industry, which 

rarely occurs, from the date establishment,in 18 /( 1 , 

till the tune when the revolutiih destroyed ail bored re* 
lory privileges, tho Observatory of Pari* passed tkflh wdu 
Cassini to another tluough four generations, as though *’ 
Imd been ti BiiMtr.tted by the l.ivv of property. 

1. . iv Donn-jic (JvssiNi was horn st Perinaldo, In tbo 
dislrii of Nice, .Jono 8 , ll) 2 .i, of a respectable family 
which came from Siena, of which place a Cardinal Cassini 
was iirelilusliop in ! 426. Ho was educated by the Jesuit* 
at Cci on, mid there are some l.ahn poems of his ill a coi- 
Icclior of ifi.jii. He utluchcd himself to mathematic* 
and astronomy, ami also.it n-aid, to astrology, of which 
he was cured by discovering thin, a prediction which suc¬ 
ceeded iuol been iMirtibykMl wrongly. He: i read the work 
of l’lco di Mirundola ngamst astrologers. In IG-kl, at the 
invitation <4 the Marquis MMvasia, who was hutliimg an 
observatory, he removed to Bologna, and in the university 
of linn place, after the death ot Cuvulicn, 111 Hi.'iO, he suc¬ 
ceeded to ihe chan of astronomy. He here observed the 
cone t of liijg, on which lie published his Hist wink. Ho 
made various obsmntions with a gnomon and meridian lmfi 
eon-tinoted m a church at Bologna. In iti.57 he was de- 
imfed, wnli another, ambassador to the pope, on a quarrel 
between Bologna and Ferrara relative to the liver Po, and 
on Ins return was appointed to the superintendence! of tho 
riv-r for the former place. Jo ICtil lie was appointed fri 
repair the works of Fort ITiban. He was at, this titnopa- 
li'ooi/ed by Pop" Alevunder VII, and afterwords by Clethetit • 
IX. In I Util lie made the tii.-.t of Ins more brilliant and 


licular spycics of Cassia winch yields Ilus article. I'iofrs- 
sdr (J. G. Necs von Esenheek (who is perhaps the bosi 
authority) says'it is ohiellv (J. iiromnticmn (Nec-i. and par¬ 
tially C. dutce (Nees), I.aurus dub is i Roxh ),t 'iiui.tuinimuii 
Ciiiuctiso (Blurtic), while l>r. Til. Fr. i.udwig iSccs vn- 
Kaehbock ascribes i| to Lam-in Taniabi (Hamilton l.inu, 
Ih'ans., xiii., j). 556, the !,. Cassia, Hurt. Boos".), and Dot 
bmih to the Cnboha I.imr., wliieh last sopinsitioii is ,u 
Variance with 'ho statement of Eminent (Mew t 
|), BiOr, resnecting the acten of I In* licrric- ol that sp<: ie-. 

Casda hods have the appearance of umlsuith lic.uts of 
diflbt'ei!', sixes and shapes, according to the pel u d ot grow lit 
when ' .. .ecied. But nu artificial imae-s is ivuiplnycd by 
the < Mueso eolleetors, of pressing the top against a Oat, 
htvnl body, by which tbo ’bvary oi* fruit i.s prevented lalhu:: 
out. E'Otornally Ibey are of u dark or greyish brown: the 
fruit Winch is within is of a bright brown. The tasio atul 
odour resemble ciinmmon. l)y distillation they yie.ld n 
heavy yellovnsb-cobmred ml. ]| was at. one time supposed 
tbtyt mi inferior soit. nearly devoid of tnsie, which is met 
with in commerce, was the genuine-, which had hoc* prt- 
Vfeiyisly depiived of its oc ; hoi Martins showed thi|t this 
VgfSA a spurious kind, winch i Intgmshed from the true 
SV having the Upper ]>ait fifth" caiy marked by six slits or 
divisions. It is moieiiver nor so ini nd as tho turn sort, and 
!« ftirnished vctili a longer foot-stalk, 

Tho uses of e.i ,sui bud« are liio -.aloe us Ihoseof cintia- 
TiMftl »ndcjoves. [Cwtowivi i.os ’ 

* GA-SslA'MJR BAtsSliri. |(li- ii-ovhu,] 

CA/S 8 Jl>A, a g.*m. v ot ('■ leoj ter ins insects of the fatnib 
GuSsidUnlae. Technical etoiracims; ~]J u dy generally some 
what oval or orbicular, and sonietinv s nearly square ; .thorax 
^jifinieireular or fanning the segment of a curie, the margins I 
in Gri^jBiWjBonaitlftrtiWy beyond and covering liio bead ; the 
tUU^ttiXP^T 0 '^ margin* projecting, and feinimg, tw it 
vm eb,Of shield w the Uuly ; maniliblcslvitli several, 
C»*mrir ; ‘ 2 i- iht^hes; tl» anterior maxillary lobe as long as, the 
«o ; i ts |CvctiCA.] 

’ , f. f" ' 


u , 1 -liil mscovenes, mimetv, (he time of the rotation of Ju¬ 
piter, whnli In- lived at. It hours rui minute*. Professor 
Any. by v rv recent ohscnulions, makes it 9h. 5.ini. 2i'3s. 

1!e also s.i.v, for the first lime, the shadows of tho satellite* 
e di-el fCvMiMNl.l By comparison of his .elwh'ob- 
iooswjiIi those of Galileo, lie eoristructed fl665)„his 
ihb-s t.r the satellites. In J666-7 he found the t-ofcft- 
1-00 of Mai- to he gib. 411m (it is -Mil. 39n». 21'dsk'jPBtl ill 
it.:- -alai vein lie ascertained that the rotation 
v. h'-.-i i • Ineiilt to ob-erve on (o-coiiot of her pho^ydoek 
ti"! - ti" ' mtu-li from that of Mars (tt i» 23fePlWb 7^), 
tie made ihe tip/'nrcnt rotation of the sun tti 1«1 about t!7 
'Cy-. "hr very mar the truth. Thoste re*uit* show 
consider tde skill and iissotuitv, and matte of 

Cassini erv well known throughout Europe. t , • 

When ( otherl founded tl Academy of Sciences, in 
150(1, und at the-jjimne tunc, projected an observatory #t 
Pans, ho proposed to Cn*siiii to remove into Frnmie, and 
'.tiered Imn a pension equivalent to his Italian emoluments. 
Cassini expressed Ins willingness to comply if tire cou- ; 
sent of the pope (Clement IX ) could bo oWoloodi which 
wits done on condition that Cassini's absence should not last 
tnoie tnan live or three veurs. lie arrived at Pans April 4, 
Ki(it), and began lus duties at tho observatory September 
14, 1671, where lus ohservutiolis oXteiwl ihmq JS7J to 
tend. In li,7:l lire Bolognome government, -which liud 
kept all his appoinunetits otren. required hint to, return; 
but Colueit sueccudcd in negotiating his continued stay ifi 
France, and r.ccovrljogly in the sfline year h» wilaBtucriind- 
iu lus new country, imd married a French lady.' - j|Io never 
returned to Italy, except for a abort time in )6'93, but fe- 
tmiitred at the head of the Paris Observatory. Jq th® latter 
years of Ins life he was totally Wind. ..lit-.diet! Bcptefeher 
I'h 1712. without disease, end tmlyi,k»ifi|kton«U» itmtefa,' 
par la tntlt nnemti de OT(JfertV.^|Iipeldest sem wai kilted 
at the battte of I.ft Hogue ; ;qf ire *hall hgva to 

speak a* sotm as, we loriw woptetei Bte prdsent part 4 oar 
eubject. In l»M fa* dt*w : ^tW »nd fifth satel- 



id ifi 16g4 this Erst and ascend. , Ilfs 
--,™ W Mpl to ntiqjjh correct sivlar tables 

San »b#f feoo“ j ,T«?'j»«, and ,.to more Waust tsuluea of the a* 
•'•SjWw 0 *'' ;«• 'o«*& complete expltimilwn of iW 

, ;|iSpj^'-Jibr#tkw than either Kbplor or Hovehus, particularly 
f - «&&nd> Split on of the quantities concerned; anti 

tuq^n he dH not leave the actual obssa a mtiong, DclambrQ, 
' i*h9r'W wq Shull sec, judges him severity, appears to think 
tlutd he 4i4 establish by observation the coinciilgpce of the 
ho^es of the U«|*f equator and orbit. Ho was the first who 
carefully Obserml the zodiacal light, which he imagines ho 
discovered- His later tables of the satellites of Jupiter 
(Wjj|j& and JGD3) wore considerable improvements; but 
Jhfw&h in possession of fuels analogous to those which led 
to the discovery of the motion Of light, he not only did not 
make that discovery, htobignjectod it when announced by 
IWswsr. For Ins arc afjgBittMndjan, his observations re- 
jalico to refraction, with Swnultilude of other pom is loo long 
juuitico hero, we must refer to Delambre, Hist, d,'Antrim. 
fo4., vnl ii. 

We have seen that Cassini, as an observer, wns no ordi¬ 
nary mao. Even if* wo leave out of view discoveries such 
os those of tho satellites of Saturn, which though brilliant 
involve no extraordinary sngucity, wo have still the conti¬ 
nued, systematic, end successful observations of thtf satellites 
of Jupiter. But as a philosopher, and us a reawmer upon the 
results of his oliservations, Cassini does not excel. An obsti¬ 
nate follower of Descartes, we have no evidence that lie over 
lookfsi into Newton ; probably his mathematical knowledge 
was not sufficient to enable Inin to utlderstaod the Principle. 
A devoted, if not a bigoted, adherent of the chureli of Rome, 
ho was a Ptolemaist long after tho time when Galileo had 
made the speculation of Copernicus sound astronomical di 
trine ; and we cannot give much admiration to the power 
(if a mind which iirislavcs itself to a church in a matter of 
science, His unskilful handling of Kepler's laws, his cr 
and unsatisfactory notions upon comets, and indeed 
method of dealing With ulrniist, an) subject winch involved 
investigation, are so many points which render tin! extrava¬ 
gant praises of Fontenello and Latitude altogether inadmis¬ 
sible. His reputation, in fact, was altogether of a ddlerenl 
Species from that which it ought to have been. .So far as 
that sort of notoriety is concerned with which the public in 
general is,most struck, Cassini and William Her-abel ap¬ 
pear to resemble each other. Nevertheless, take from the 
latter Hr,amis and six satellites, with Iwo of Solum, and theie 
is left a first-rale reputation among astronomers; with¬ 
draw; tho similar discoveries of Oussiiu and ho remains a 
commendable and even u remarkable observer, hut by no 
means if) liis ptesent rank. And it. must ho remarked that 
linage Is throughout Cassini's writings a continual tendency, 
eithW’ from ignorance or vanity, to appropriate tho disvove- 
rie»gi^,!^dooQ5S»r» or contemporaries. lie speaks of him¬ 
self first who observed the variation of the muon's 

<liaW®fS?tb»ialvendin«g upon her altitude. • Oui,' says De- 
lambr(!,;itf.;^S of his parentheses. Me premier apre- Kepler, 
Au»poi^tl<|3fevcliu8.' The summing up of this searching his- 
toreaW|S.W,orth extracting. ‘But why, we may ask, 1ms Cttssini 
RO UUi^ftl a reputation? Why has he had more praise to 
lito awnfpMre than all astronomers together, at least during 
Ihetr lives? Firstly, because there was m Inm much to 
praise;; ^scause he was industrious, became he kept public 
attention constantly awake, because ho employed for the 
piosit pairt utiusual means, such as his gnomon and Ins long 
telearSitpes,; and because, being* invited to France ns a man 
who could not he done without, the world early became ac¬ 
customed to consider him superior to those who bail wished 
biin. to join them. Hr was a conquest for which tho mo¬ 
narch Wtut praised, and all the dioges bestowed upon him 
went indirectly to the king. He attributed tfaisait horn- 
mage) qllhis discoveries to Louis XIV : ha was tho favourito 
astronomer of the court, so that tt did not need as much 
atbehad tp. secure him more reputation than any other. 
Allfhe WesfWf understood Cassini's discoveries; Jupiter 
tOrtted % 66t>ii, Venus in 23b. 20m., Mars in liili. 

dSta., Satiirh had four moons, which no one had seen till 
thefl,' i a'nd ‘‘a'toeMMiad been struck to commemovale tha 
phenomena were Uolatod novelties, 
ih'ftttlwtly all aatronomen are very glad 

■"f.fajtyQ been omitted without any 
J (prejudicial to the progress of 
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hand LalanAe, an astretwtoer of real merit but of great 
wdSEtt pfjudgmeat, b&s the followingabsurd egaggeratiop i. 

1 Cassini was one idif those rare men who seem formed by 
nature to give a new face to the sciences; astronomy, gug» . 
mental nud perfected iu tall its parts by the diskoverids ojf 
Cassini, under we nt ill fit* hands a most astonishing revolt)., 
lion. This great man Was the chief glory of the glory of 
Louis XIV. in thig respect, and the same of Cassini is 
almost synonymous’in France with thU of the creator of 
astronomy.' On which we can only say—may every La* 
lande find a Delamhrc ! 

The writings of Dominic Cassini are numerous, and a 
complete list may be found in Lulando's * Bitdiogy^ito 
Astrononnque.' It is u presumption, so far as it goes, of 
tho accuracy of the character given by Delambrc, that. u^iie 
of these writings are now sought after as containing metwef ; 
any lasting value, except only the pure results of observation.. 

II. James Cassini, non of Dominic, was horn at Pitri«, 
February 1 it, ir,?7, and at seventeen years of uge vyq» 
thought of suflieient promise to bo received a member hf 
the Acatleroy of Sciences, He aceumpanied his father to 
I Italy in 1093, and afterwards travelled in England. sfiMtl f 
Holland where h* hceaifte acquainted with Newton, Flam¬ 
steed, &o. lie succeeded bis father at the obserysttow, 
was muitre ih-s rumple-*, and died April 1£,,-J736. He, 
was proceeding to his estate of Timry, when flie carriage 
was upset, .1 he I 'C.uue immediately paraly tic. * •* 

Th.ere is not mue > of hi nlianry in the results of the life 
James (.asHint as ei, upred with ihove of lii* w!| 

on the whole, lie much it rrublud in the ( haliicter^of 
met hods of observing and d ng. He was a iietler 
tbumaticuin, and devoted himself for thef i«0s| parfSo.j 
damentid jiutnts of astronomy, and to the oimstructjcfi 
tallies Ills separate writings are not numerous,;- (temp dt 
theses >ptie» by himself and Ins hi oilier .(atPtetwttf^bf 
killed os before stated i were published in IfiSJ^beitijc 
nothing but college exercises. 'Pin; others are, • * ^je Itv 
Grandeur el do lx Figure <te la TerreI’uris, 1721); anif. 

‘ Klemcus d' Astronomie l’aus, 1740. y Jf 

The first of these two works (u mite to tho Mcttni'Acaj}, 
v ici. Pa- t 71!)} cuntaiiiH tho ammut of the coiitipniitioD of 
I'leurd s are of the meridian, begun by Dominie OusKhu and 
La Hire in Ifiso, ami recommeneed by Dominie and J. nies 
Chissim in LOO. Oiitht'ieMiUsid'tlnsmoMsurcmcntJBcmi- 
me Cassmi cm' bided Ihstf the euilli was a spheroid' elqtl- 
gated l s t ths* poles, cniitraiy both to tbeery and other 
cib.vm 1 etc Mm h discussion was excited at "tho lime 
| Gmiiiksy J The* second work is uu elementary IppaRsec 
which been intended to explain his own and his iatlmrV 
astronomy, li is accompanied by ti vulumcof tables, which 
must he i ousidered as the joint work of the,father add £blh 
Tins coll ion was republished when tho original 'edition 
became s re, hut with so many errors of press us to diftii- 
in-h its v: e materially. The correct edition is that of tho 
Iiiipriniei Royule. Bans, with the lleur de-lis in the title* 
page Fiom this work we see that Jaine, f'aso'ni xeetnit 
biassed, winch is no great tinnier ofsnrprec, in I.>vour of’Ids 
father, oven tu the extent ol declaring that the b\ potHesift 
of the successive piopngalioii of light, which all the vregMI 
knew to belong to Roomer, was ill fact stalled, examined, 
and rejected, by Dominie Cassini. lie cites the "Me.noir.t 
of the Academy of Seteiuos, which when examined by 
Delambrt; wen; found to contain nothing in support *uf tip® 
assertion, but showed very distinctly that C'aasip 1 ami 
Roomer vvero in controversy upon the subject, and that 
nothing but the rejection of tho hypothesis now knowi-glfy 
the name of Roomer uppears to tiave belonged to Dotobw) 
Cassini. It appears also that James Cassini was, rather 
Copernicau in his notions, but not very strongly determined i 
that he know nothing, or next to nothing, ©f toe »y stem atjd 
writings of Newton ( Princtpta , W>S7, J. Cassini s Astro- 
mmy y 1740), which he cites ni two places, unco to endeavour 
to explain the acceleration of Jupiter's motion, in unotksr 
for ohservatuni* of a 1 * 011101 . He knows nothing of Bradleys, ' 
discoYBrv of aberration (1727-'2H), but Dolatnbrw has tor- - 
gotten when lio adds ‘hat be knew nothing of that of nilla¬ 
tion, which was Hat published till 1747. He appears to be, 
like his lather, n foUowev of Descartes, and also, like him, to 
prefer gtnphktal methods to calculation. His idea* upM|t^$ 
thobry of comets would have been much the ’better 
sitoly of,Newton.:■■ jMovcrthelcss, as an observyr, j. Gaft- 
attil ttktf distinguioh&L • His determinations of the 
:*«yolulitjn of thy five satellites of Saturn thoq,known are 
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very exact; be fir&t observed the ItfidinaUtm of the <hbit of i 
the fifth (now the wweuth) hr I hem. Jle improved Ihe 1 
methods ami tables of refraction ; determined very nearly 
the variation, of the obliquity of the ecliptic, and tho length 
of the year by comparison of a large number of equinoxes of 
his own and others, fie left, also a great number of good 
observations. Nevertheless, it is but justice to Picard and 
jtpotaer to remember, that both of thg Cassinis put toge¬ 
ther, distinguished^ fis they were, (lid absolutely nothing 
which ran now bring them to the daily remembrance ut 
Km astronomer, though their fame has surpassed that of 
tbeje-inventoi- of the micrometer, and the inventor of the 
transit instrument. 

In. C.tisMi Francis Cakmnt, son of .lames, was born 
at Paris, .lone 17, 1714. Ho is generally Known bv the 
11 arile pf Cassini de Thurv, having been the, first to lake a 
•territorial appellation from the estate acquired by his father 
or gruitidfatlier. He accompanied his father during lus 
geplesical operations in 1733, and was received member of 
the'(academy at the age of 21. lie succeeded his father as 
dtreebSif of the observatory, and as inditre dcs com plea, mid 
died September 4, 1784, of small pox. His most remark¬ 
able labour is the large triangulntitm of Fyance, published 
in'T'744, under the title of ‘La Mfiidiehne, &e., vorilur, 
8te.' Paris,,j He nearly completed the large map of France, 
6f which Ids soft presented 124 sheets to the National As¬ 
sembly in J 789. Ho made a long succession of observation* 
at tho observatory: but these, though they would Vor 
dojiSXireitit to Dominic Cassini, were, too late of their wind. 
Toe'time wtvi 1 past in which a descendant of the th«t two 
Cassini* could compete will) the fcM <4 the world by his 
heiedtSiry means Wily. We must refer fo Lolurnle’s * Biblio- 
grnphio ' for a list of his writings, and to Dclamhre (Hi-t. 
d' Astron. xviii. Sidcle) for detail upon his astronomical ob¬ 
servation*. 

IVs&jJoHN Dominic Cvssivi, sun of Cassini de Thury, 
and tn&t commonly known by bis title of Count, was hotn 
at Paris, .June 80, 1748, and is still living. He is the first 
of lii* family who decidedly adopted the system of Newton, 
though the same may perhaps he said of Cassini de Tinny, 
from some isolated passages in his w citings. He was elected 
mamba*.of tho academy in 1770, in winch year lie published 
the account of a voyage made by order of the king, for tiial 
of the chronometers of Le Roy. He was employed in 1 787 
with Media in and Legendre, m the operations for the junc¬ 
tion of the observatories of l’uris and Greenwich by a cLun 
of triangles. He made repeated endeavours to induce the 
government to re-establish the observatory upon a now foot¬ 
ing and with large instruments. The National Convention, 
apparently witlptlu- desire to force him to resign, resolved, 
in !7®5, that llic observatory should be placed no lougei 
tinder the control of one person, but of four, who should 
take annual duty in rotation. Of the four the Count Cas¬ 
sini was one, and the other three were his own pupils. To 
this he refused to submit, and resigned Ins charge Septem¬ 
ber 0, 1793. lie.received an order to quit the observatory 
in 24 hours ; and pi the following year was impiisoiiod lor 
seven months. From that, time lie abandoned astronomy 
entirely, ref using either to take part in the great survey, in¬ 
to belong to the Bureau ijUjs Longitudes, or to (lie Institute, 
though hu entered tho loiter body under the empire. He 
fixed himself on Ins own estate, and devoted himself to the 
duties of the ronsril of his depaitmenl. His son, the fifth 
of the, name, began an astronomical career in 1 798, aged lit, 
but soon relinquisholl this pursuit lor that of botany. He 
Was a judge of tho rm/r rayalc , niul died of the cholera at 
Paris during the late prevalence of that disorder. 

.. , We have thus the history of tho occupation of an obser¬ 
vatory by the members of one family fot 122 years, and in 
spite of the deserved.reputation of all the observers in ques- 
-uon for talent and assiduity, it must be asserted that tho 
hereditary system did not succeed., Del am bre remarks with 
opmo bitterness, that diming the whole of the reign of tho 
Cassinisgjiot ‘ono httle catalogue of stars’ issued from the 
national observatory. Picard had proposed the erection of 
lame instrument*, and the observation of right ascensions 
and declinations. To this Dominie Cassini was opposed, 
and in tho usual course of things, such an error would have 
lasted for his life, and would have been repaiiVd by his suc¬ 
cessor. But when tba flrst Cassini was followed by u second, 
and n. third, wedded to tho idobs of their common ances- 
' : T(Wt, there could be no improvement; ahd'the consequence 
t tho observatory of Ghcenwiah, f«ir tho same period. 


boars away the pahn- from 'that of V &fa fh bbtttal use-i 
astronomy. Had thcJkUtionat ®8rvVesitie#?bdoptou tho stbuft.-, 
idgas of CmiiiLjCnssW the cumripjigbtitibav# been alterem. 
mm errors of his predecessors .appeared :tb be fully known.- 
to him. end had he been allowed to rectify them. jt fa pro* 
liable that the fifth Cassini would not IfiYo &ba«dpn<«I,Abe 
career of his uuoagnrs, and we might have seen Umuhim" 
v.itory of Paris, such as it. has been since the accession of 
Napolcm^still in the liauds of the distinguished family 
who had connected their name with all otp previous ht»- 
torv. t 

( : \ SS lODO'HUS MAGNUS (or, assomeoall him, MAIt- 
CUS) AURELIUS, who lived m the sixth century, jf»* a 
mini of letters, an historian, and a statesman. He cnfei- 
p.i.wd a history of the Goths in twelve hooks, which is only 
xl.int m the ubiidgmcnt of Jim^vdes ; and he caused tho 
eclo-i-isticid histories of Socrn|®;Sozomcn p and Tbeodoret 
i tie translated into Latin by Kftqmunes, utkihir the title a 
IIistni-m'Ti ipartita. - Twelve books of lus letter* are e 
taut • the fust ten consist of institu tions reflating totbexc 
vice. and wiilteu in the name ot '^beodoric, and his succes¬ 
sors. Amaluxonthu, Atlirdaric,Theodattt*, and Vitiges ; tho 
two last consist of similar piqiers written in lha own name. 
They extend from the year 509 to 539. H>) also composed 

a tveat-se Dr Arhbus ar Ditapliiin LibrralimnJ.itrrarvm, 
upon gruminar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
mid astronomy : n treatise ori orthography, nn exposition of 
the psalms, and other religious works. He enjoyed a high 
reputation among Ins con temporaries for learning, eloquence, 
and talent; hut liis Liy^iu is impure, and his style lull of the 
conceits of the age. 

He was horn at Scylaciuvn, in the country of the Bruttii, 
probably about the year 470, though some date hi* birth 
ten years later. His father, also named Cassiodorus, vyas 
high ill office under Odoaeer mid Tlieodoric ; mid he him¬ 
self was early introduced to public life under the former, 
and obtained the confidence of the hitter, under whom ho 
filled the otfiiees of secretary and qutester. By Tlieodoric's 
successors he was appointed master of the offices and prto- 
toriau piefeet. Under the reign of Vitiges, about the ago 
of 7 0, he retired fioni the world, and fiiundtd the monastery 
of Vivicra, m Calabria, where lie lived nearly to the nge of 
ion in devotional retirement. enlivened by the exercise of 
Ins inevhanieal ingenuity in the construction of wiger-clockx, 
dials, fee., the collection of a valuable library, and cowpo- 
siiioii. Ills last, work, ' Do Orthographiu,’ lx) states itiylie 
preface to have been written ill his 93rd year. Tint bust 
edition of Ins works is that of Gavel, Rouen, 1579, in 3 vols. 
fob. reprinted at Venice ; which contains the. abridgment, 
of .lomaudes and the llistoria Tripurtuta, with a,life pro-j 
fixed. There is also a life of Cassiodorus jn Fi®tioh v by* 
Siuntr-Marfiio. Paris, 1690. 12mo. As to tho character of 
Cassiodorus, and the literature of his age, the reader may 
consult Sclilosscr, Universal lli»tori»(he Veber^g^ jtec. 
id. 4 

CASSIOPKA (zoology). [Medusa.] 

CASSIOPEIA, This constellation is calle®Oa««<M>eia 


This constellation is call® 

(nairmlirtt") by Arafus, and Cassiopca by Manilitlar’-tlhthe 
Greek fable, CnssiojKnu is tlie wife of Copheus aod fiBrthor of 
Andromeda,placed in the heavens with her hoadhob£$&e polo, 
so as to turn round apparently upside down, because (accord¬ 
ing to Hyginus) she boasted of her own beauty as aqperjor 
to that of the NerisMs. This constellation may lie found by 
looking on the ,sido of thqpole opposite to’the Great Boar, 
where will he seen five rather bright stars disposed.{hwotne- 
thiitg like an M. Those stars are also in a line drSiWjl from 
Cupella to the bright star in Cygnus, and about half way 
.between them. The old figure is that of a woman sitting 
in a chair or tlirono, with a .branch in her hand. The con¬ 
stellation is on the meridian at midnight, about the cml of 
September, and at eight p.m. about tno end of November. 
The remarkable star which appeared in this constellation in 
1572 lias been noticed in Tycho Bushs'., who «Jko affirms 
that similar stars apjwrrqd in 945 and 1264, whence Sir J. 
ITersclud thinks it possible another such appetiraiycic may 
take place in 1872. But the autliority for the first appear¬ 
ance is that of a eontempdpry,M’ Tycltb Brohdj frpinl harm¬ 
less nnuiuscripta, und a» comets are wobt^bd itj tJr abput 
both 945 and 1264, these tnay hav,e .been the star s' RMikm 
of. See tho ‘'Companion to, thp4!#s Wi ho of-ih® 

Society for,the Difibsion Bald#it», 
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CABSIQUIARI. [Amazon, p. '117; Bits/, a, ji. 560.] 

CASSIS. [Entomostomata ] 

CASSITK'UIDES, (KaamTtpiSif) n group of i.'-landf*. 
generally suppose'! lo tie tint Seill^'lAunds. The) are first 
mentioned by Hojjpdotus (m. llii), who processes, however, 
liis entire ignorance of thorn. Strabo (in. I 75) observes— 

‘ The Cassilorides ure ten in number, and lie near to one 
another, to the north of the port of the Arlabri (Cape Finis ■ 
tern:), out in t)io open sea. One of ilium is uninhabited, 
hut the rest are occupied by people wlm wear black cloth¬ 
ing coming down to the feet and tied round the chest. 
They go about with sticks iwdheir hands, and with beards 
n't long os that of a goat. They live m.iinlv on their (lochs 
till tiomndic fashion. They liavo mines of tin and lead, 
which with skitis they give in exchange for earthenware, 
stilt, ami copper vessels, to the foreign merchants. In 
former times, the Phumicians alone used to make this 
r voyage from Gudeira (Cadiz), and kept il a .secret from all 
tire world.—Tho Romans, niter repeated efforts, became ac¬ 
quainted with this navigation. I*. Crussus having passed 
over to tho islands, observed that tho mines were worked 
at ft very small depth, and that the inhabitants were peace¬ 
ably'disposed,’ &c. 

jf-het Greek name of tho metal * tin,' which is oassiteros, 
(•tatpiWnpos;) occurs in the Iliad of Homer, and the name of 
tho inlundsda obviously derived from the name of the metal. 
CfiSidMmsi however may not be a genuine Greek word. It 
h 'ilffifeilt to suppose that Strabos description applies to 
anvdtHIr,,,place than the Sedly Islands, mid yet their po- 

sitJimibytaf very accurately given hv him. 

■tl'A’WsfUS. CAIUS LONGI'NUS, appears in history 
for first time as the qumstor of Crussus, m the unfor- 
tU'M'®'campaign against the Parthian*, » o. 53. lie forc- 
i#wjP? consequences of the expedition into Mesopotamia, 
and warned his general against it, but without effect. He 
emtftpanded a wing of the Roman array in tho battle where 
tbdy dreire defeated ; and in the retreat from Can-line, disco¬ 
vering the treachery of thc.gutdos, he took his own course 
with 50Q horse, whom he conducted alone out. of that army 
safely back into Syria. Succeeding to tho command of that 
province, he held out Antioch against the Partliians, in¬ 
dicted a signal defeat upon their troops retiring from Anti- 
grinia, untf drove them, for a timo, across the Euphrates. 
Upon the arrival of the proconsul Bibulus, n.c. 51, Cassius 
returned to Rome, having acquired great credit by his 
conduct „ , , 

A byedk occurs in his history, until, after the battle of 
Pharsalin, j»,c. 48, when we find him in Pompeys service, 
«ftmm*itd(njSf ; a. fleet in tho Hellespont. There he had the 
' opportunity of ending the war by taking Cspsar prisoner, 
’''W.W.. accompanied by a ym few ships; but 
'''ftwteaw’df domdt'm by some strange indiscretion or trea- 


ddragm by some strange .... 
diary, tie aSeysfT'e&saFs summons to surrender, and 
1 passed over to we hear no more of him until 

* Ifcd lifts in which ho was a 


hirh lie abandoned Poinpeysctujim is 
suspicions unfavourable to hss‘’rh»- 


)!■ 


principal ; aj. .. .. 
Brutus, whoso sister 

VI ' 1 - fl, . 


-instrumental iu drawing M. 3 
’’ 'dried, into the plot. He haft' 

!w' ■ 


«teSd : ;MV Cjpsatf* foVamrs* having boon appftiwted by, him,to 
^prtetorshiD, and W(ie Command of Syria.; Of the lalwr 
Antdny cwTp^draaJo deprive him, and procured a vote of 
file people foifrafismr it to Efolabeila. Cassius, who bad 
passed into .Qj-ebee with jBrutus, no sooner heard iff this 
than he hastened into Asia, and speedily collected forces, 
with which he mastered Byrip, Phoenicia, and Judaea.; and 
ho was on the point of invading Egypt, when letters from 
Brutus Kimmonedliira to retur^ towMfc Europe, to mule 
head against tho triumviri. After conquering anil plun- 
dermg Rhodes (n.c. 42), ho joined Brutus at Sardis, and 
tho united army marching through Thrace into Muem 
don in, encountered Antony and Octavianu* ill the ptjutiof 
Philippi. Cassius wished to avoid a battle as long tajfam- 
siblc, being awaro that the enemy must soon btfepthe 
straitened for provisions. But Brutus was eager to ftgbh ■ 
and as tho soldiery'also began to rnvirvnur, at what fituy 
called the cowardice of their generals, (_‘assum’ wusmbjtgcd 
to yield. In the battle he commanded the left wing; and 
was opposed to Antony. Brutus in the right broke the 
troops of Ootavianus, and drove them off the field; hut 
pursuing hts advantage too far, lie exposed the flank of 
Cassius, who was then taken at disadvantage by his able 
antagonist, and ttompoilod to quit the field. Tiiin’kingithat 
all was lost, he put an end to his life. On hearing of his 
death, Brutus honoured him with the appellation of the 
‘ hist of the Romans.' 

Cassius was esteemed one of the best generals of tho ago; 
his private character was good, though^his was 

stern, and he professed a warm attachment to the reptimloou. 
cause. lie has not escaped the imputation of ftfinA in¬ 
fluenced by private enmity in Ins hostility to Ca^if, qhd 


the abrupt way in whirl 
calculated to excite 
carter. Iii his philosophical opinions, he belonged to tile 
Epicureans. Sec Cicero. J'p. ad Div. lv, to. '. . i 

CASSIVELLAUNUS. [Bkitanvia ] 

CASSOWARY. [Si itttTiuoNin.n.j 'A, 

CASTA’LIA (zoology i. (Surmytit.acc a.j 
OASTALKVN or CIIASTKILLO'N, SEBA^fSAft, 
was born iu Dauphitic, some say in Savoy, about 151 , 5 . 
He applied early to the anlicnt languages, and became a 
great proficient, in Greek and Hebrew. Being at Sir as burg 
in 1510-1, ho made the acquaintance of John Calvin^ who 
invited him to Geneva, and had him appointed to it chair jn 
the eollege of that city. After two or three years, Cwstalion 
having become obnoxious to Calvin on account of some of 
his opinions, which were not irt accordance with Ciijvmistic 
orthodox), especially on the subject of predestination, loft 
Geneva for Basel, where he employed himself in teachjpg 
Greek and iu wilting several works, chtefly on StpptSral 
subjects. He wrote’ Psalteriurn reliquaque sacrartimJLito- 
rarum Garmini et Procatioties, 1547, with notes;’ ‘Jonas 
Prophela, hormco eurimne Eatuio descripttts‘ Dialogbhiut 
Sarrurum ad liuguam et mores puerorum form.tndos, libit 
iv.’ This last work has been translated into English byce 
Dr. Bolltuny, under the title—‘Youth’s Scripture Remem¬ 
brancer, or select sacred Stories by way of tamiUimPm- 
Jogucs, in Latin and English, with a short Applieatron of 
each Story,’ London, 1 743. He also published a version in 
Latin verso of the Sibylline books, with notes, and a Latin 
translation of the Dialogues of Bernardino Ochino. Before 
lie loft Geneva, be bad undertaken a complete Latin’versjon 
of the Bible from the Hebrew and Greek, which ho.com- 
pleted at Basel, where it. was published in 1551, and dedi¬ 
cated to Edward VI. of England. He published a French 
version of the same m 1555. Costnlion’s versions wore 
made the subject of much conflicting criticism. His Latin 
Bible wont through several editions ; that of Leipzig, 1697, 
contains also his ■ Delirieotio Reipublkm Judaic* cx Jose- 
pho;’ ‘ Dcfenfio versionis Novi Fffiderishcontra Th. Bezam,' 
and ‘Nota prohxior in cap. ix. Epistofib ad Romanos.' Ho 
carried on an epistolary controversy with Calvin and Bozo, 
who assailed him with many charges, and eyeti urged, 
though ineffectually, the magistrates of Basel* drive him 
away. He. passed his latter years at Basel in great l >0 Sfl‘S'» 
and died in 1563, ’eaviiig a numerous family in want*' He 
was buried in the cathedral, through tho exertions of .three 
Polish gentlemen who had been his pupils. In hli latter 
years he was in the habit of resulting to the biinjtsqif ;*jbe 
Rhine or of the Bits when swollen, where with *«rook 
M todeavBuredto'catgb the pioces of wood ahifhrjfrwtlms 0 f 
■'^pSjS^Vhidh' thowrer parried along, Sn/mlcr to proqurp Tgel 
for &s fktui^y. Thts^ivus made the subject * charge by 
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Calvin, as if he had been guilty of pilfering. In 1S82, 
Cft#t43ion published his, # eloquent ‘ JJar^iftSHiarora Tranj* 

• lotion uni Biidiorum etVnaxlmeJSovi FadWtufe ft» which no 
speaks of lam self wild his work* with tW frank earnestness 
of mi mjured pet-son. Ill* ‘ Di.ilngi IV. de PftjttlftstiiiatiQne, 
Klcotiuno, Libcro Arbitral, u« Fide,' wore published m 157H, 
by Faustue Sjoeions. He lias been abused boih by Calvinists 
am} Roman Catholics -Atmittian critics’ have been more 
ihdulgoni to him. He wrote a tree tine throve that, tnagis- 
trsvKci have no right Wpunish heretics. (Bavle's Dirt., edit. 
■■us fr; art. C'uttitiion.') 

j 'CA^TA'N KA, the botanical name of the plants which 
tlle’ Bnfrlisb call sweet chestnuts. From the similarity in 
.tbetiAikino one would he disposed to believe lhat the gi-iiui 
to ^lliojl horse-chestnuts belong was nearly related to this ; 
they’ s|r», however, extremoly different in every thing except 
the unimportant. circumstances of the fruit of both being 
'prickly j ( iand even in regard to this, llioir rcseiuhlance i» 
more,apparent than veal, for the prickly part of the fruit of 
Costsfoea is tut involucre, while that ot the horie-chcstmi! is 
a. pericarp: and the so-called seeds of Castanea. are seed - 
vessels, while the parts which in the horse chestnut edrie- 
ftjwlid With these arc reultv seeds. [/Ksci’Ltls.] 

Thipiswcet chestnut, or Spanish chestnut (Cmtunra vrsra), 
is jiF deciduous trfte of cmtuderatile ante, with long shining 
serrated aharp-potulad leaves, clusters of lone; spikes of pale 
greenish-yellow unisexual minulo flowers having no cor,ilia, 
aiid fruits consisting of a roundish prickly husk or in\ol >(->■,», 
tflidiruqally called a cupula, and analogous to the cup ol the 
fteom vr the heard of the filbert, in winch are contained one 
or mhre dark, blown ovate sharp-pointed nuts, each of" which 
eonceuL-hk-Jarge single seed, and is tipped by the remains of 
several rigid stylos, *l'he seeds contain a large quantity of 
nutritive, starchy miitier *f a sweet flavour, on which account 
chestnuts arc extensively used as food in the countries where 
the tree Abounds. In all Spain, the southern parts of France, 
Italy, ftSu the adjacent countries, sweet chestnuts, either 
raw, or,rousted, or gtomul into Hour, or prepared in some 
other way. form a common arlielo of diet. It is however 
not the Wild Castanea which furnishes the mils that arc 
principally consumed in the south of Europe, and exclu¬ 
sively exported to more northern countries, hut a number of 
cullivateii Varieties, the nuts of which are larger, and the 
seeds sweeter ; of these the most remarkable are the Corin', 
the (jUttiialde, the Kguhide, and the Matron c"rr,u of the 
South ofJL'runee. Tire sweet chestnut is a native of all the 
southern.-pails of Europe, extending eastward to 'lie Cau¬ 
casus, beyond which it hardly passes m Asia. In North 
AmferiojRit pet-.m-a wild in great abundance in the hilly and 
mountainous parts of Virginia, the two Carolina*, and 
Qehrgi^aS welt as ether districts, no! however reaching be- 
y011(1 New Hampshire to the north. Michaux distinguishes 

• tlio American from the European chestnut a» a peculiar spe¬ 
cies, hut hardly noon sufficient grounds. It is always in¬ 
cluded os a wild plant in our English Floras, hut upon no 

, soA of authority. It is said indeed that its }iiuber forms a 
Considerable n.u-t of our oldest buildings, and that it has 
bean a^ccrta n.dtobo the material out of which were con¬ 
structed tie m hen t piles that have from time to tunc been 
taken from me Thames, the n.-tl' of Westminster Abbey, the 
church t.i’ bt. Nicholas al Great Yarmouth, erected in the 
reign of Wiluun Rufus, anil the timbers of other places ; but 
thv.se sfSteimmts hate arisen from the singular mistake uf 
Conlbunding the timber of Qurrrux snsiljhra with that of 
Vailahm men ; it is lo the former that are to be referred all 
the supposed cases of autient chestnut wood found in Eng¬ 
lish.buildings. [QtiK«ctisi.l The sweet chestnut in its wild 
state acquires an unusual n«* . on /Etna, where it oonsti- 
tutes forests, there are trees ol great priliquity, one of which 
isftftlled ‘the hundred horse chestnut,' from its being able 
to eontajn a hundt'orMnnounlc-d men in its hollow, has or had 
it Circumference of uliiwe 160 foot : and in the department of 
Wle^her, near Sftucerrti, Ik,-re is std! standing n tree of this 
KtXKSjes, whiclt at six feet Horn the ground measure#, more 
than thirty' feet in circumference, and is to all appear¬ 
ance Still jtfTOlL It is staled that hut) years ago this Was 
csdlcdjj the great chestnut true, and its actual age is com¬ 
puted »t lfKMI years. The wood of the chestnut is well 
Milled for paling or pi lea, as it resists well the in tlupiu-e of 
watbr also used for null-timber and for water-works, 

' ,'but-it Mriuut in this country of mu<di importance: jti»6ai<| 
■itv produce one of tho bust kinds of •charci't^ko * ' .. j!'' 

% aevend varieties ace cultivated it»*lM»«wmb’/. 

Y-’liiofii tun a shtning-loaved, it «i' 


iSfiA They are multipligd by grafting 
chestnut. '■ -fllJK 

Ottawa mn$a, Iffthc Chiit^ptif; OuWis : kt wfifiroib v 

rajtfr than a tree, with leaves hflNjrjifl tjwi snUhrsidh, and 
small sweet nuts; it Is a native ortlie United Staiei. of,.. 
North America, especially in damp mountjgtou,*. aitupjyijj^c 1 
on a gravelly soil. ' ' 

There are some Kftior species in India and' op ij 

coast of North America ; hut being Unknown ill tjnii 
try they lie##' not be described m this place. ' ' , ' ’• 

CASTANETS, a musical instrument of'percussion, pf 
Moorish origin, composed of two small concave pieces uf 
chestnut wood (hence the name) or of ivory, in the form 
cockle shells, united at one end by a string, hung on iliSj! 
tnrelingcr mid thumb, and struck together in nnisic$J time, 
while l In- pm tin mei- is dauemg. ..xfaCw , ' ;<1 ' 

f ASTANOSPfc'RMUM, ft @ »rkable geiiviif of Itgu- 
minn/n plants, the only known s$HfR& of wltirU is dos&ibed 
as forming a tree thirty to forty feet liigli, in the forest* 
near Moretou Bay in New Holland. It h.ishm;f|iially pin¬ 
nated Ic-ivcs, with elliptical ovate acuminate atttii'c sin(?oth 
leaflets. Tire the,vers are papilionaceous and biagbl Sftfi'rpif- 
ydimv. The p-«ls ere huge, solitary, and,pertnuuius, pro¬ 
duced by the too years old wood, ofctusc, -rathei' inflated, 
and containing fiom three lo live huge chestnut-like seeds. 
The shade afforded ny the foliage is said to excel that uf 
most Australian trees. By tho natives the seeds ai'o t-alcn 
on »U occasions ; they have when toasted the flavour of a 
Spanish chestnut, and travellers assert that Kuioporms who 
have subsisted upon them hare experienced no other un¬ 
pleasant effect than a slight pain in the bowels, and that 
only when the seeds are eaten raw. Thcv*arc hoi»e' t-r bard, 
astringent, and not at all better than acorns. (Hooker’s 
Uotamcnl Mixrr/hmy, vol. i. p. 241: vul. ii. p. (if, 

The plants have been introduced to this country by ill® 
Horticultural Society, hut they will not live au^of doors 
in the winter. 

CAN’IEI,, the name of several places in France, most of 
winch arc distinguished l>\ softto (listmotive addition to tho 
name, as fkistcl iSarrasin. &c. 

CASTEEE1, BENEDICT, was horn at Brescia in 1377, 
and died at Rome in If,44. Ho was a Benedictine, and 
taught mathematics al T'isa, and afterwards at Rome. He 
is known as having been a defender of tho hyihostatifcal 
doctriii'-s of (!aldeo, m Ins * Kisposta alb-oppossiv.ione,' &it„ 
Florence, 10)3. lie also was the first who applied the new 
doctrines of motion to hydraulics, oil which subject htt is (ft 
he considered as the carhest writer of the experimental 
school. In Ids treatise ‘ Della Misuva dell’ Aequo Corraflfi," 
Rome, 1 C3s, he explains several phenomena, but ,was 
misled by a notion that the velocity of issuing \v a I cn;$s : ',pro¬ 
portional to th*'bcight of the reservoir, instead of the square 
root of iho height. Bernard Castclli, a p.\mtef| was hotrii 
in the same year at Oenoa. , (Moulucla, ii. 201 ; itjf#79j- 
/Hog. Vh’r) There are some works of his in * 

Aquarum Currcntium,’ Florence, 1723, and a liHJSuSl,i*l) , ®l 
at Dresden in 1746. jMf'.p’ 

CASTF/LLO, CASTE'L, an appellative, wFitW^i -k 
component part of the names of many Italian, Portifffa'csis, 
and Spanish towns. It is derived from the Lati^jKVfy 
telium, a diminutive of Caxtriun, which meant origihally’ ji 
fort or castle, and this is to this day the mcaniug'ftPl-h« 
Italian appellative Otetdlo: hut afterwards it was nppAed 
lo the villages or assemblages of bouses which g'adttally 
arose round the fort. Many of these villages liave become 
considerable towns, and are surrounded by walls; and 
though the original castle has disappeared, they Mill VB.tain 
tho old name of Gastello or C'asiel, joined to some local de¬ 
nomination which particularises each of them, fttteh as 
Cnstel Goffredo, Castelfortc, Castoluovo, Oastetlamonte, Sir. 
The number of towns and villages whose nattics begin with 
Castel ij vurv considerable in Italy. The pi incipnl Uie; 
Castcllamarc. t. c. * Castle by the sea,’ a pleasant vvfelj built 
town on the Bay of Naples!, opposite the capital, and treat- 
tho site of the autient. Smbi®, with various niineralTip.rinmi, 
a royal villa, mid docks -for the «avv ; pcrpulaJfeh .f3$00i 
There is another C«»teH#nJg^|ijNi Il.tady, on the jjjalf hrfhM 
niitue, a smull town^nn tho sitoW.llio atllieatTthft w 
25 miles S.W. of Palermo. ’ Ciitel-h 'SPn (if: 
12,«eo inhabitants, in tho i\proyin«i^f, 
of the ruins of the antie.nt'' , ^toaJ|k?A3a:l^. ^ £^Lndd^ft»i' , ifl' 
tire papal state,’is 

Alban lake, with The eount^wSWprwtr of yftt. : >vw, aufl 
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iritirio, U thriving town of 3600 
Isa, lftsttiles S.W. of Florence. 


ife- the Vali „-.. ... 

*’$f»'tlielduct<$t.of Parnttt ^ro Cartel Wan. (HovaRpl .and £fetel 
Guelfo. In tba SufButian, States are Castelnuovo di Scmia, 
hear Xortqna,jyilh 5000 inhabitants; Castellamonte, in this 
p«ivin<ie*af Iwia, 4000; Castellazzo, in the province of 
Alf-ssandm, 5OU0. In Use island<df Sardinia is Cartel 
jSttydo, a seaport., N.*.of Sassavi. Tnero are also several 
towns in* Italy called Custigliono or Castellonrfe which is an 
idgniet)taUi3)|pf Gastello, such as Castiglion Florentine, a 
town of SJtO inhabitants in the Val di Chiana, in the pro¬ 
vince’ of AreZSto, and Cuatighone, in Lombardy, in the 
province of' Mantua, near which a great battle Was fought 
Between the French and the Austrians, in August, 1790. 
[Bom a. g arte and Aiiomkau.] There are also in Tuscany 
sevcrahplacescalied CMMa-lioucello, i. e. * little castle.' 

In. Spain, names «(p|&vus beginning with Cask'll are 
shicily found in the eastern provinces, whore the Limousin 
t&T C^talpttliyt', Which arc dialects of the Romance lan- 
»tin go;' nrp spqkou, There arc several in Catalonia, such 
as pastehibflit, Caslolh) di Ampurias. Sir.. In Valencia is 
Caisielfn d*Ua Plana, 50 miles N. of' Valencia, near the sea. 
In I’ior'tiiaal nib? several others, the principal of Inch is 
Gastello Bianco, or ‘white easlle,' a considerable town built 
on a hill in (he middle of a large and fertile plum in the S. 
part of the province of Berra. It is a bishop's see and tho 
head town of the L'oinnrra or administrative province of the 
same nnnn;, which includes 97 pan-lies. [ Bkika] There 
are also Ousted Rodrigo, a fottress in the N. part if Bcyr.i. 
not fur from Almeida; Cartel do Vide, in the dleulejo, 
ijenr the frontiers of Spain, ire. 

CASTELNAU, the tiailic of “event! towns and villages 
in Franco, of winch the most coiiculiiohlu will he noticed 
under their respective departments. This nut ems 
etiliar to the s.mih of France. 

OASTKI.N AC PA RV. a lotvn in Franei the chief place 
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S' town contains a, JigjJj^scbool atplVati 
and 4 *several if 


Ole instifutiimi, 
may he tnentiiutcrl 


of Cftkteiniuidm’i 

the historian of Toulouse, and General 

AiidrAgiy* 

The arrondissement of Castelnaudary liad, in LS32, a 
population of 52,"659, * , ' ' 

CA^TT^GlOTAN'^ATISTAllfea horn in 1724, in 
the Roman State. Ho studied in tlx; seminary of Mouth- ‘ 
fuisome, and afterwards took priest’s orders. Litres, is 
known of his early life, until 1762, when he published 
‘I Tru Giuli,' a series of 2lio sonnets on the hUbj<N|f$f.A 
debt, amounting to three giuli or paoli, a Roman cotfa ^orthi, 
about five pence, which life author describes hith^wf as 
having incurred. ‘His merciless creditor insisted upon hir 
mediate payment, which the poet end wu ours to pjU $t; SyA 
all sorts of ingenious devices, hv {lottery, entreaties’, tbfeWk 
&c, A rich vein of hutnouf and facotiousneRs nuns through- 
out the' whole composition. Tho ‘ Tic Giuli' have liven 
translated into English, London, 1926. In .,1763, Casti 
went to Florence, where by Ins wit, os well os by his real 
information, ho found favour with the Grand Duke Leopold 
and liis court. When Joseph IL visited Florence itt l 769, 
he became acquainted with Casti, and invited him to Vienna, 
where tile poet was well received ; ami he afterwards at- 
tended Piince Kaunitz, the prime minister, in several'di¬ 
plomatic missions. In 1778 he went to Russia, whtpre ho 
was introduced to Catherine II., and where he cdhiMtived, 
tho plan of his ‘ Poem a Tartaro,' which contains, a satire 
on that empress and her court under fictitious turfSe*. /;H« 
afterwards returned to Vienna, whom he obmltjed ; the 
situation of Puotu Cesareo, or cuiirfSpoct, vacant by itjjpfcbSMh 
of Metastii'io in )7s2, IL: there composed some btirlesquo 
dramas, aiming others ‘I! Ro Tccdoro a Venezia* which 
war, set to music by the great composer Ihdgiellfe; Ijftiil • La 
pf an uriouilifseiiH'iit. in the dep ivtment of Aude. Im on j Groltn di Trolouio,' wlu<h is a sort of satire upon 


tho hank of the hide liver KiO'ipiel, a feeder of the Aude 
nod tin; gi eat canal of Bangui doc pas.,cs tlpough it,; it i 
472 unlo from Puna by the load through Orleans, Limoges 
and Toulouse. 

‘ -Thero Msimi to have bet n fovn on the .it w of Cnskd- 
uaijilaiy in the Roman times, Snstomagup, mentioned in 
the ‘ Itineriniini ii liuvdigulu Him us;dc,ii ’■/jue.' This 
tO>n is said to have been di I roved when the Visigoths 
settled m ibis port of France: the siua pe .plo arc .staled 
some lime after to have rebuilt it and f niicd it. Freiu 
them, as being Arians, Malic JJi un derives its name, ('a trutn 
I^ovum Anuuorum, whence, by corruption, (Jaslelnamlari. 
,Rxpi|lv, who writes the name with two Fa, Casloliiovularry, 
gives fir its ctymulogy Oast rum Novum Arnp At a suhse- 
qlight period it. became the capital of the Lnurutputi* or 
Leuragais, a district so culled from it's origin.il r.ipital, 
Lainbic, now an irisignifieaul. town. In the wars carried on 
ajUSRprt? the Alhigcuses, Casteliuuuhuy suffered severely, 
and hj|gjM>''|n the wars between the Kngllsli mid 1'ieiu ii. 
'.WBi'wpPrent which li as made the place best, known in his- 
tufj? wait the victory gamed a.i>, 16.12 by VI.us'dial Sc.liom- 
b9rgiVa,t tho head ot the troops of Louis XIIL, over the 
ttf^alcptVfents headed by the duke of Montmorenei. Tim 
ibbitiu. itself was little more than a skirmish brought on by 
t»(j^whtu‘ss atu] siguali/ed by the viilgiu' of tho duke, but 
it VrajS 'vcuder.ed decisive by Ids being wounded and taken 
prisoner.. ,Gt» was afterwards executed for tmason atTou- 
itfitSls. Tlie field of battle,‘on the banks of the Fiesquel, 
jllst below the city, and the house to which tho wounded 
duke Was taken, are still regarded os objects of interest. 

Tlio|own stands on an eminence, and contains some well- 
built hoiitsbs, hut most of .them have the roof projecting far 
beyond the body of tho house, which defaces the outward 
appearance, tuid renders the inteiior diuk and sombre. 
From tho hotel eh) v>U*> (bnvu-luill! there is a beautiful pros¬ 
pect. The church is well built, and contains a painting 
v^hj cfi.’^ highly esteemsd, by Rivals, an artist boro near 
',Lbt3 kitltject is the Scourging of Christ. 

atlwh pf Cttste,)n»Mi»'y iu 1833 was 8171 for tho 
wh(ff«ob®uune. The inhabitants are 
• JiS'hi wool, tho machinery for which 
The trade of the town is pro- 


pheis. He wrote another opoia huffii, in which lie paro- 
diod the ,tory of Catihno’s conspiracy, and Cicero'S part in 
Unit transaction. It is said to ho extremely humourous, but 
we do not find it among his printed works. About tho 
time that the Ficucli entered Italy m 1796, "Casti left 
Vienna lor Milan, where; he showed himself a warm 'par¬ 
tisan id republicanism. Ho lived afterwards some tuije at 
Florence; ami lastly, in I7uy, he visited 1’arjs, jyheMr he 



remained till hi- death in February, 1803, At Jdaris Im 
liuhlishi il m 1M )2 his ‘ Auinndi Farianli,' a poem, which it 
Ins «vliiei title to fame. It lias beaut.called a satire onyoUrta, 
but it might lie styled as well a satire an political soci<% iff 
general, for the author lushes demagogues ns woU.jik cpht- 
tiers. It lias been partly translated and partly imitated by 
W. Stewart Rose m his ‘Court and Parliament of Bea-ts,' 
J-oudon, 1819. Casti had touch of the humour peeulfcr to 
Bonn's school [Bkhni], of which he may he rousidered.tja* 
one of tho lgst snocimcns, although he rose higher in 
choice of his subjects, and in the freedom of his allusions, v 
A complek; edition of his ‘Nmclle Galanii’ was pulhishwl' 
an 3 vo!s., 8vo., Paris, 1801. They uro humorous stdncs in 
verse, and tho subjects are much after the fashion Of Boo* 
caec.io's tales, written irt a fluent style, hut mostly licentious, 1 
Gasti by this work placed himself among the very few in- 
dcivut Italian writers of the eighteenth century. • *’ , . 

CASTI GLIO'NE BALDASSA'RRE. was bom, ( qf a 
noble family in tho State of Mantua iu 1476. Be •l&fiisd'V 
at, Milan under Morula and Demetrius Oalehondylas, atid 
aftervvurds returning to Mantua he entered the service of tlw 
Duke Francesco Gonzagu, whom he accompanied in his cam¬ 
paign in South Italy, when Gonssaga led the French army to 
the conquest of Naples." After the defeat of the French by 
Gonzalo ol Cordova in 1503, Custiglionp repaired to Rome, 
where he attached himself to the ecWt of Guidohiddo dl* 
Montefeltro; Duke of Urhino, who wag a patron of literature.* 
During his residence at Urhino, he. enjoyed the company of 
Be mho, Biboieua.Giuliano'do'Mndici. and othcrdistinguishod 
men. who graced that little court. In 1566 he'"was sent, by 
the duke to England on amiseion to Henry VIII., whg.was 
pleased with him and made him a knight. Alter, I>uk« 
Gaidobaldo's death: he followed bis successor ' 

Maria dellft Rovcro in tbftieampaign against the \ 


by tho canal of Languedoc, When Leo .X. agcooded the Papal throne in 131$, 
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is now scarcely, f * 


bftBsador to him. S ome veuFs afterward a 
ftpvMuRus by his natural sovateigw.flw ilRrko 
4 iaplo^d by him on «ey8ral|(visgiang, and 
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Vj«&%W £$*; ^ier^%,AvaiCuntii 
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Siding at Madrid jn *thi*. capodHy, tlr© pews camp of,jthe 
taking and Backing of Ilotneoy the Imperial Onay. in 1$27. 

This unexpected catastrophe affected the wind- and tbo 


health of, CttfitiglSbne, who became disgusted with courts 
ffmrptfftttea. Charles V., who valued him, offered lnm the 
bishpprkk of AvilaWell ho refused. After lingering wide 
1 r. .nnilwr tan- !v« died nt Toledo. in ft’1)ruiirv. other 


ptun another year, lie died at Toledo, in February, 

l»|h. 

Thp principal work of Castiglione is his treatise in the form 
‘6f.a dMoguc ‘ Del Cortigiano.'—Of the Courtier, lie wrol 
it w*filTd'he was at the court of Urbina, which linppened to 
fie then a very favourable specimen of courts. Castiglione 
specifics all the qualities which an accomplished and in¬ 
telligent arid at tho same time lamest courtier ought to 
pO» 40 M»<hid the manner in which he ought to use thorn for 
tho good of his prince. Tho 4 Cortigiano' has been much 
and tong adtSlrod in Italy, both for the thoughts and the 
style, and it still ranks among the classical works of the 
siKtafcrith century. Castiglione wrote utso poetry, both 
Latih.ahd Italian: his ‘Lettere,’ or corrcspondoiice, were 
published hy Serossi, in 1760, 2 vols., 4to., wall a Biography 
of Che Author. 

CASTFLLA is the name of one of the two kingdoms by 
tho union of which the present Spanish monarchy was 
formed; and it is also the name of one of the gr-i.t t:r- 
rltoriid.,divisions of present Spain. Tlie miirle.appears to lie 
derived from ‘CastoUum,’ a castle, in Spanish •Castillo;' 
and the arms of Castilo exhibit, several towers or castles in 
their shield. Tho kingdom of Castile was originally one of 
tiiu several Christian kingdoms formed in Spam us tho 
Christian population which had taken rel'ugo in Asturias, 
advanced gradually S. of their mountains, and gained 
ground -hi the interior over the Moors. Castile had first, 
its Counts, who were dependent on the kingdom of Leon; 
but 1 in the eleventh century it became a separate kingdom, 
which by degrees extended over the greater part of Spain, 
embracing, besides the provinces which are still called Cas¬ 
tile, the original kingdom of Leon and Asturias, Caliua, 
Kstremadura, and lastly, Andalusia, after the final expul¬ 
sion of the Moors. The kingdom of Aragon embraced 
tho rest or E. part of {Spain. The two crowns became 
milled by the marriage of Isabella, Queen of Castile, with 
Ferdinand, King of Aragon, a.i>. 1-171. Alter Fci. Inland 's 
death", 1510, Charles 1. (V. of Germany) mhciitcd both 
crowns, which have remained united ever since, although 
in the ©Uieiul and administrative language they have con¬ 
tinued to bo styled as separate nouns, each having its 
respective laws, usages, and prerogatives. For the nnticnt 
Constitution of Castile, see Chakus V. Of late yearn t!.. 
administration, both political and judicial, has sstimcd a 
more uniform system over all Spam, the mb' ■ cuuntrv 
being divided i w intendencies or provinces, v ut regai 1 
.’•to the bound ws of Castile and Aragon. 

J5y the to i tor ml division of Spam, which was in force 
from tlie li ne of Charles V. till the beginning of the pre¬ 
sent ecu ■ -y, two of the largest provinces of the kingdom 
were caked ny the names of Old Castile, or Castilla la Vieja, 
and New Castile, Castilla lu Nueva. They included luge- 
thin rile most central part of Spain. VVe shall describe 
belli under this head, specifying the provinces or intendencies 
into which they are now subdivided fur the purposes of ad¬ 
ministration. 

Castilla la Vieja is bounded N. by the Bay of Biscay, K. 
hy the Basque provinces, Navarre, and Aragon, S. and S.K. 
bv Castilla la Nuevo, and \V. by Leon. It extends about 
iifjO miles N.L. and S.W. from Santandci to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Talaveia la Key Du. Its breadth is \ cry irregular ; at 
its widest part, alioift klic latitude ot Burgos, it is about ltd 
miles; in other parts ft varies from r, 0 to 70, and in some it 
is hardly 2ff» The principal nu r of CUstilla la Vieja is the 
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rid^^dividas the waters of the 
Tagus, and fortpa at tbo same time ih'Seyi 
boundary between Castilla la Vieja pod fybr 
greater part of Castilla la Vieja lies N. of (hi# i’td, 
between it unil the ASrlnrian mountainstu tins N., 

8 basin, watered by tho Ditero tthu the BisUerj^ah.l^f;"' 
>r affluents of the Duoro, and sloping to tlieVV-c whfiftt.#, 
opens into the plains of Leon. North ol'llk mountains Q* 
lieynosa, which form part of the Asturian,chain, lies thin 
province of Santander, which is detached from the tustv tif 
Old Castile, although included in, it as forming one of'it* 
administrative subdivisions. The district of Hiqja, behiugiug 
also to Old Castile, lies E. of the terra de'Or'ip and.fi, g«0* 
graphically speaking, a pait of tlj^;pasm ofjl)e;.Kh)‘ 0 .. Old 
('.aside has many elevated plains'!' 9 shell as 'that of Avil», 
which is above 3400 teut high [Avn.vjJ;' and the hlgh^, 
grounds E. of Burgos, and ill the district oSS Sojiff,,hi 
toot of the mountains of Ooa ttnd Moncay%w.here the «&• 
mate is cold, and the soil not very productive* '''Tbbjwdhm, 
enjoy a milder climate, and produce corn4yjd , 'whi<). -The 
country abounds in cattle and sheep; (lie latter 1 nra partly 
migratory, or merinos, and paitly stationary.* There alt! 
manufactories of woollens at Burgos and Segovia, of cotton* 
and linens at Avila and Soria, and glass nuu ill factories at 
San lldofonso. 

Old Castile is divided into five intendencies or provinces: 
Avila, Segovia, Sona, Burgos, and Santander. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal towns are—Buncos, an archbishops see, With a num¬ 
ber of ehui dies ami convent-, and 12,1100 inhabit nuts; Bti- 
govia, the anlienr. Segtilaa, which has a lino ltuniun.aquc- 
iluct ill good preservation, the alcazar or residence of tho- 
former Moorish kings, a fine cathedral, a military college,, 
several nianufactoiies of fine woollens, and. l.k(1,0(1 inha¬ 
bitants ; A vii. a0il(i: Santander, one of the principal port* 
of N. Spam, vvnli consideiable trade, and 10,000 inhabitant*;' 
San lldefbnso, already mentioned, with its glass-wink*, a 
royal palace and gulden*,and 4000 inhabitants. I, Kscuiial 
is another splendid royal residence, which is described under, 
its proper head. The whole of Old Castile contains a pepu-, 
latum of 1,05 i,000, according to Mifiano, exclusive of.tho 
chrgv, military, students, vagrants, beggars, &c., Whose 
I numbers arc, not a-ccrUmcd. 

[ Old Castile and Leon are eonsideied a* the c.radle of the 
, {Spanish monarchy. The people ol' Old Castile retain much 
of (lie old Ca-tiliau iliaraeter for steadiness, sobriety, per- 
severunce, and trustworthiness, united with a eousiderabhl 
degree of restive, haughtiness, and taciturnity. 

Castilla la Nuevo i- hounded to tho N. by Castilla la 
Viejo, to the B* by Aragon and \ aloncia, to tbo S, by ll^u.r- 
eia and Andalusia, and to the W. by EsU'euiadVmi, ft -is 
oO miles from N.to S.. and 2 it) from El to W. -i^riw 

la e 
wine 

side ot the {sierra do Molina, a continuation of th*Jftr>msayo 


no miles from N.to M.. amt 2 lit from is. to w. -jno 
ncipal rivers are the Tajo and the Guadiana,..both, of, 
run westwards. The Tajo has its source jig 



Spain. 


Dtutfo, whipb rises in the mountains called Mnneayo, 
feet high, qfce oi ihe most elevated part* of central S. 

A ridge, under the name* ol Monto , do Oca, Muncayt), See.., 
runs N.W. and S.t£. through the provinces of Bingos and 
Soria, and parallel to tiro course of the upper Ebro, dividing 
the waters which run into that river from those whteli. flow 
westward* into the Duoro. Fmndfhe Monr.ayo an offset de- 
J**he*' itself in a S.W. direction, running by Medina 
tjpvetwa, Paredes, Ayllen, Buytrago, Sota^erra, San mgr 
so, and the Kscuria), where it unn« the it awe of Siena 

' - 'tiV*' 


above mentioned, and which runs southwards 
border between Castile and Aragon, aud (hen aeff 
provtnee of Cuenija, winch is ouo of the most elovatbd ig 
Spain, dividing the waters of the Guadalaviar and othcr. 
rivers that flow through Valencia into the Mediterranehtt,: 
j from those which flow westwards into the Tajo and Chtff 
diima. Offsets of this ridge enter Valencia and run -hi a 
S.E. direction to the coast of the Mediterranean, lietw^xm 
the southcmniost end of this ridge, which Spanish; geo¬ 
graphers call Iberian, near Chinchilla on the border* of 
Murcia, and the Sierra do Aleuraz, which is the E. Uegjohiinit; 
of the Sierra Murona or Marianie range, is a pUih lti 'whioit 
stands the town of Albucute, and which Bepiiralcs the two 
ranges which many have supposed to be united. (MirntSo. 
lMeehnari o Geogrujico, art. * Espafia.’) Through; this gap 
the Xucar, which has its sources in the province qt'Cuenr.a 
in New Castile passes on it* way to the Mediterranean. 
On the N.VV. slope ol the Sierra de Akarai are tbrfiaonvce* 
of various streams, which by their union form thefjfjijti^finU,'. 
The Guadiana crosses tho p « jji y | j i» of La Mahflii f)*hpr ; fS>#!. 
W„ and then turaiM to the soufliw and’enter* EHr^Bredtuf,’ 
The waters that fall into tbo Guadiana .Mat; .tb#^,,at^; 
divided-front those which flow’ info kite 


called Mont onus de Toledo, which 
eomritl plaifi of Castile, ip 
sMoutauae da Toledo jofti ta. ‘im'-W, .t^q 



so much the ifrfen- 

'jipljpiiftllir gi(MK»otjnwtlMM&»A Of the plains; whieh'Siter- 
^ftjM tJ» course of the rivets. Thus the Gundaraiena ahd 
wW which rise in Cueuya and La Mancha 

aP|i^,th» Siem Morisna, flow into *)'$g-Guadalqumr, which 
run* 8. of tlie # same Sierra, and their sources are separated 
fey the high Unde of La Mancha, from the watt's which run 
N.W. into the Guadiana, 

‘The large mesas or plains of Now Castile arc chiefly 
sown with corn, and being entirely destitute of trees, far 
which the Castilians have a singular aversion, and very 
deficient in running water, they look desolate and burnt up, 
especially in summer. There arc few villages in the plains. 
The hills, especially in JL* Mancha, are planted with vinos, 
and produce sojne vorj^ttjuod wine, such us the wine of Val 
dp Renas, which is mostly used til Madrid. Large Hocks 
kefw*heep are reared in New Custilo. In the province of 
fCup.ptja art? iron mines and iron works. In La Maurlia arc 
rich mnies-of tpiicksilvor [Almadkn], There arc manu¬ 
factories of arms ut Toledo; of soap, paper, and linens, in 
Cuenya ; of Woollens at Gniulalaxara ; of silks at Taltncra, 
besides the manufactories established in tho capital 
[Ma»hii>]. 

Now Castile is divided into five intendencies : Madrid, 
Toledo, (luadalfixara, Cuenca, and La Mancha. The prin¬ 
cipal towns are Madrid, Toj.sdo, Au4nA txai.a iik 
IIkwauks; Guadalaxara, the chief town of the intendency 
of the same mime, which lias some, good buildings, an uu- 
tieiit Human bridge, woollen niainifaeloiics and 7000 inha¬ 
bitants ; Cuenca, which is a bishop's see. has ‘.H)00 inhabit¬ 
ants ; tjiudad Heal, the chief tow it of La Mancha, with 8000 
inhabitants, is known lor its fairs and its excellent mules. 
Tile whole population of New Castile, including Madrid, is 
1,002,000, according to Mibano, with the same exception as 
before, concerning the clergy, &e. 

The principal high roods ‘ caminos realas' of Spain 
branching out from Madrid cross Custilo in different direc¬ 
tions. That from Madrid to Burgos by Aramla de Duero, 
crosses tho Somosierra ridge on the borders between Old 
and Now Castile. From Burgos tho road continues by 
V it tor la and Inin to France. This line of road is kept in 
good repair. Another very good road leads from Burgos 
to Santander, which is the shipping port for the surplus 
corn of Old Castile and Leon. The high road from Madrid 
to Estreraadura and Lisbon leads by Talar era to Biubijoz. 


* ... . ..... . . . 

*H, **' cffpVtsTbi*' fcjun |te*o» is* TM- 
SSien years, of. age,';;were .unttvtiiliiig, ► ftp 

ttrtoy wwsftWIitp^Nliitnsey' and hi* son fell in tfefe action* 
Castillow sUrrencfered, and Guiennc was ro-unitcJ to tlm 
domain# ftHnfe Frenrdthrown. The battle >f CasUlhm way 
fought A.fe. 14S3. The population of this town, in 1880!, 
was 2528; that of the whole commune, 281)7. There are 
several other places of the same name in France. 
CASTING. [FourmiNG.} f 

CASTLE, from tho Latin cat tel turn, a diminutiur of 
castrum , an encampment, is a wailed inclosure With h 
tmver or towers, strongly constructed and intended, as a 
place of safety. Numerous castles, for the most ptR in 
ruins, still remain in various pints of Great Britain, crip lee, 
Germany, Italy, and in the East; but mu' rem«r|t#J: jgfc 
principally confined to those of this country. Tho ■' 

of England consist of those erected by tho Homans pdf 
British and Saxon castles erected previous to. and Newman, 
castles erected after, the Norman conquest; aiuj also of (.lie 
more modern stoiio and brick castles, erected from about 
the reign of Edward I. to tho time of Henry VII. The 
Roman castles in this country are numerous, mid some of 
them still in very perfect condition, such as Burgh .Castle 
and Kichborough. The Saxons most probably adapted 
the Roman inclusures to their modes of defence, and it 
appears that they often raised a mound on one side of tho 
walls on winch they erected a keep or citadel. 

Tu various pints of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, there are numerous encampments or castles, hioslly 
occupying the summits of hills, which have been ascribed 
to the aboriginal inhabitants. Among the most reBtaikablo 
are the Herefordshire Beacon, on tin/ Malvern Hjlis, . in 
■Worcestershire; the Caer-Caradock, near Church StoAton. 
in .Shropshire; Moel Arthur, in Flintshire ; Chun Castle, 
in Cornwall; mid Maiden Castle, in Dorsetshire. (.Britton's 
Arch. Diet.) 

Roman Castra were probably sometimes formed vn tlie 
sites of British works. Ricliborough Castle, in Kent, 
perhaps the earliest Roman castle constructed in tins island, 
jins been conjectured to have been formed in the reign of 
Claudius, and completed by Scwrus. (Battelej's Atitii y. 
Jlutujtiner, pp, (i, 14, fee.) It still returns the leading feu 
tures of one of the most perfect of the stutioiiarj ea.stlcs 
built by the Romans m England. The basement of the 
Nueellu'ni, or small temple for depositing' the ensigns, firms 
tin important feature in this ensile; and in the walls arc 
the traces of the four gales. Tho entrance through the 


The great southern road leads bv Ocafia uiul tluough La 
Mancha, and by the pass of Despefia Reims into Anda¬ 
lusia, The groat eastern road from Madrid to Valencia 
passes also through La Mancha to Alhacote and Almanza 
in Murcia. Tho oilier or more direct road to Valencia 
through tho ipountains of Cuen<;a is in bad repair. Two 
road* lead from Madrid to Zaragoza, one by Siguenza and 
Medina peli, and the other by Molina and Daroca. 

The canal of Castile was undertaken to facilitate the 
CM*«|htmtatfon of tho great corn plain of the Duero, both 
in Leqjtwod Castilla la Vieja, with Revnosa at the foot of 
the Asturian mountains, from whence the corn is carried on 
ftthlos 0 carts to Santander. It passes by Valladolid, Pa- 
lencia, and Aguilar del Campos, and a branch of it extends 
to Burgos. The undertaking, however, is not yet complete. 
Want of communications is one of the principal drawbacks 
upon life industry ami productiveness of the two Castiles. 
(Minano, Dieeiimario Gengrafico cstadmtico de lispuna ; 
AntillOn, Ocojcrq/itt do Exp a it a; Laborde, Itinera ire de¬ 
ter iptif do l' Expitgfie.) 

CASTILLOri, a small town in France, in the depart¬ 
ment Of Gironde. It is on the right or north bank or (lie 
, Dordogne, and on the road between Bergerac, und Bor- 
' deaux. It derives its only claim to notice front its historical 
interest. When Guienno, long In the possession of the 
Knglish tnonarehs, was conquered by the French, a number 
" the nobility of the province formed a plot fur recalling 
English, and Talbot, the most famous of tho English 
.plains of his day, was sent with a force of 4000 men to 
sjilnia » molted lords. Bfldeaux opened its gates to 
At" hi r ''hSade. himself roaster pf Custifllbn and Fronsac, 
Gfeitmne.' The approach of the French 
:*#chtfnged tte Ifecty pf affairs. Castillon was invested 
theta,' 1 an h&dngthenod by some reinforcements 

be then was, to march' 
camp, which why 


Korth-U'ttt, 



north-east wall is by one of tho two gates (c) culled by the 
Romans the Porta Principalis, and which bceaqio m after* 
times the postern gate. (King's Mutnniaiht Anliquot; 
vol. ii., p. 10.) The Praetorian gate is supposed to have 
been on tho side of the slope toward* tho ntstuary, wh»h 
formerly bounded this side of the castle. The second prin¬ 
cipal gate wa< oppnsito theiMirst pnneipal gate orppswvh; 
And,.the Deeuman, gate ynd the Prietorian ing, presthtred 
mfeliye fefe^h uysfetly, opposite. Tho form M" this vaefln, like 
uggrtj^fsoaangular parallefogratn, with' 
J^iefe4jkt intervals in the walls in.a herissoijitstl post- 
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lion. ■ Thera layers of brisk* formed a frosh foundation for* uppfooeiies M» that of a iwnBgle.vith tk#-eadj» 1 %k$r 

every succeeding layer. ■*?'. > " ■<* walls ,at Pevcnsoy average ten foe* in tbictimsss) ! 

Porohfcster Castfo, another Roman station (Slow's -4a* foot in height, * ■ . «. Sk-’v&’-'J' 

nais, p. U) of u rectangular form, with hollow .circular Kfhg, in his • Mmwnertt* Antiqu*. gives Wise ppaif 

lowom (cO at the angles and sides, presents example* of both an '* v ’ltrw* of Castles which he thiak* may have Weftjftefttf* 
Saxon ansi Nnrumn adaptation* and castle-budding within at runted after the plan of Syrian castles, to Whiahdie 
Its walls. The Homan gates ib, r) most probably the Deeu- they beur, in many parts of tbc-ir plan, a strong reaciWhlanfi^; 
man and Praetorian, have been fitted up with gates con- Launceston, Brunle.ss, and others are mentioned by Kth$r *» 
struefed after the Nnttuan style of fortifying castellated eu being of Phatnician origin, u position which it is much 
trances. The ore.i of l’oivhester is t>20 loot by 610. At the,, easier to assort than to proio. Oonisborougb, another sin- 
nortU-nost tm:;ie a square Saxon ltoep (c), 57 feet by 58, has gnlar castle, is considered by the same author to be ah 
Muft. eurlv British work. 
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[ Plan i>fI\Hi}w»4ici r.ixtl* 4 , U.ml“j 

usurped the place of one of the circular Roman lowers, To 
tins tower Mr. King supposes an.addition to hate boon 
made by the Normans, who ;•! tiie same time forlittcd it after 
their m niiaf, fanning tin inner haillio or baUinm tvitl.m 
the outer b.iilhe formed by the huger Homan hwh.suie. 
This, U«. l) ui.ic be i on-ider si the citadel of the ca-lie, and 
■was the i".>side of the chief nlllivr. The k>' 'p 
and Merman castles \ue to these people wlilil the p.uun- 
riiJin v, as to the Romans ; and where the Kucclhnn of till’ 


Maxim castle-building was probably borrowed from the 
Romanized Britons, who hud acquired n taste and knowledge 
• if th<- arts from the Romans. Thus m Pevensey there are 
rks that have an appearance of Roman character and de¬ 
sign,' nnd j ut are so much ruder in execution than any'othcr 
■Roman mu ks, that they can only bo referred to a timatvhen 
the knowledge of the Roman arts, though yet fresh in the me- : 
tuory of the inhabitants, might probably be on the deelinel 
British, Saxon, and Norman epstles have one principal 
1 'ature, the keep tower, which is a strong and massive 
building, plaeed either near Iho side of one of the external 
walls, or attaelicd to them. As a general rule, Saxon ensiles 
hale the keep-tower attached to the walls, and the Norman 
unattached ; but there are exceptions in both cases, though 
wo beheto not many. 

Among many others, King considers Castletou, m Derby¬ 
shire, tu be a genuine Saxon castle, from the stylo of its 
architecture and the appearance of herring-bone masonry in 
the walls. 



Romans was most probably situuP'd it Ghvisteni church 
n\is often eyety? , ,n Hoi Chester, whine u N .-.nan r hutch 



still remains < to tlit; Pnctoruin gate in high pri-servu- 
tiuii. At or, in Not folk, the chuich is on the site of 
what was ' bijbly the run lent temple. The keep ut Pur- 
ehe-ler 1-. like most of the early Savon keeps, adjoining 
to an ( ■ ,u upon the icr; outwaid wall of the ca-tle area 
itsel f . r.c'kc the Norman keep towers, which were usually 
in !’<■ clear open space of the castle area, ns at Iledmg- 
li'oiiv in Essex, m- unattached to the nulls ns at Koehestc.r. 
t in■ Thmehi (( hfi’Xwi, layers of brick) me seen in pints 
of the Roman walls, which, like all the walls of Roman 
e.,stla. urn of rubble ; while the Savon and Norman works 
are usually face 1 with squared shines. The Norman gates 
were secure,1 with a portcullis, n practice which it appears 
the Saxon, <c 1 not adopt: them us no sign of n portiiilhs 
having beet) used in the Saxon keep at Pnrchcster. At 
Nicopolis, tieiu Alexandria, in Egypt, there is a Roman 
ensile Very similar in plan to the castle at Pnrchcster pre¬ 
vious to the s,i:,uu and Norman alterations. (King's Mtt- 
nhnpnta AnthjUU, pi. xxviii.. veil, ii.) Pm envy (Jostle in 
Sussex ia eon.sideit.-d to have b •■ ri a bay Roman work, 
if not an Anglo Roman bunding. The T/wmehi ure not 
laid horizontally ua at Riehborongi, and Burgh, but more 
like the Saxon herring-bone. Like I\nChester, it hn> had 
many subsequent additions in later times. The eiu’ior 
winks arc far more durable than the later constructions, 
plan is an irregular curve with solid towers, and a 
rrved n> icr ballimn with hollow towers, and n keep, 'fine 
!»■$» given in King's ‘ Muniment a' is however very iricorreef, 
ping nearly-iluj form of a circle, white the xeaKshape 


LPlan ofCanllcton CtthtlP, Dei’hysliire.j 

The keep (a) is attached to the walls of the castlfti'Wlf^k is 1 
also fortified with one small square tower anil another hulf 
tower. The eastlc-kecps nt Guilford nnd Colchester castles 
have > 111111 “ curious herring bone construction in brick, Which 
is considered to be a distinguishing mark of Saxon building. 
Goodrich cuvik keep, winch is also Saxon, M placed in-a 
manner Mmuwlmt similar to those at. Porchestcr and 
Pevensey; hut the castle itself is Norman, and ha* four 
circular towers at Die angles. 

Norman castlc-s, u< fortifications, are the strongest. They 
consisted of mounds and ditches, or moats, with wall* on 
this nnoinds surmounted with battlements: the wall* Were 
also f»itiJicd ai iho top with small projecting towers nulled 
bastions. In the walls were entrance gate towers, with 
budges either of stone or wood, Which were made to draw 
up and down. Tin; entrances Were also guarded with thick 
doors and pm ten I liras or gates, which dropped dowh ttifofogfc 
grooves at the mle of the masonry. All apertures, except 
the manway, weto usually very small. Platform* were 
made behind the p; ml pots, The gateway w a sssoni eti me* 
delbndod by a Irnrhioau, arid also flanked by towerS, ; u* 

" ell as the outer wadis. Ttys keep Witt* usually in br im#? 
the centre oft.be castle, and it had sometime* *rebap*4 
witlnn it, Rochester castle, which stand* on a sraail emi* 
nonce near t-lvc bridge over the Medway, is a fhns cxtttnplB 
of a Norman eaptls. It wa* probably rebuilthy tho Normatfot- 
soon after the conquest, on thcaite of a more utttient eaBtle, 
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{Rochester Caitlr, uuvl Kerp ] 

and presents a fine example of a Norman keep, ‘ which ori- 
finally consisted of four lloois, including the basement or 
(lui)"eon story. It is about 70 feet, square at the base, with 
walls varying from Id totl feet m thickness, ami rising to the 
height of llfo foot to the top of one of the angular turrets. 
The walls of the ground floor slope or bend inward.-; but 
from that to the top they are eoutinued perpendicularly. 
Externally there is a pilaster buttress near tin: centre of 
each side, and at three angles me square staircase turrets, 
ami ft rounded turret, lit the fourth angle. At the north face 
is a projecting work, forming a sort of vestibule to the chief 
entrance door-way to the first floor, and this is approached 
l>v a flight of stops commencing at the western side, and 
returning round the corner. The walls, doors, and windows 
are constructed to repel assailants. 

‘The'first ascent was by a flight of Id or 1.1 steps, lead¬ 
ing round the north-west angle to an arched dour-it ay. be¬ 
neath Which a flight of seven steps led forward to a draw¬ 
bridge that connected with the arched gateway to the 
entrance-tower: tins opened into the \estihule, between 
which and the keep there were no other avenue* of commu¬ 
nication than by a third aivhed passage iri the thickness of 
the wall. This, hitter inlet to the bod, of the keep was de¬ 
fended by a massive door mid portcullis, the lunges and 
grooves of which remain : and in the roof are openings 
for (&*»" purpose of showering missiles on the heads of 
assailant*.' 

•, The. inwripr of the keep is divided longitudinally by a 
strong wall into nearly equal pints, which communicate 
by opftn arches on euhli floor. In the centre of this wall is 
i *q& of considerable depth. 2 foot !> inches in diameter, 
neatly WTapgbt.open to tire very tup of the keep, and corn- 
mjU-nl(j#ting wit.l) every story. There were three stout floors 
beside* thfc basement. * Tins basement, sturv was low 
■ hero the munition and stores for the ruse of 

the garrison wave deposited. In the north-east angle is ,i 
Circular.'winding «Uirensu, communicating from the ground 
fo tlto agntail. and within the south wall is a square pas¬ 
sage, or funnel, which .also communicates with the upper 
floors, and from its singularity has given rise to much fan¬ 
ciful, spar nlution ; among other conjecture*, it lias been eou- 
-B^bred to bavp heap ut»3 fur the conveyance of stores to the 
the, keep," On the north side is a flight of 
stbfMdefedjtSRrte « dungeon. 

£JfJWfN* ip. ..v*ty«li. seems to have been that occupied 
Wftifcrv.' ««4ihfo whiclriWtts «n entrance from with- 
,cnfti : wa* lit ttelsht. Besides 7 largt loop-holes, larger 

tint* ttioirt MaiaVlg. atana were two spacious conical fit*. 
ipfaqe*. .$j>B- jMifctfciflNIk’gradual lyr contracted to the outer, 
'$HM* wltew/tfewo were smalt aperture* for the 

' fireplace is contained ih 

li^iflg,gpttrttn^-^lnt3i,Th^^t'th* w » ,!, t «ngle. «M hereulso i 

Were two very euriously-qonteived and welt-defended win-; 
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|sw, flerifmouto eommnnd a view of what was passing oh 
the step*.or.entr^JWf*, Within the east ffom- of this wall is *. 
palIory,.tdgethfr'W'»hsomoOTivute apartments, the openings 
Info which worts Veil calculated to secure those who tiiiglit 
he there stationed to watch a ^©staging avmv. Intho south¬ 
east angle is a second, circular staircase, winch, us well a* 
that in the opposite tower, open* to the top of t he huilding,* 

‘ The second floor consisted of the .fttato apart,miitit*, 
toot in height, arid wa more ornamented and lofty than 
Sther of thu others. These communicated by, four large 
semicircular nrclics, formed in the* partition wall, which was 
sustained hy ntusMVe columns and half columns. IV it hip the 
thickness of tho wall round tho upper part of this floal'l* u 
gallery which traverses the whole keep, and receive* light 
from without through if3 small windows : tho exteriors of 
these were more highly finished than any of the lower Spell¬ 
ings, anil inwardly they appear to Inn: boon ‘retired liy 
wooden shutters, the hinges and haru holes of which stiff re¬ 
main. Tills gallery was aho open to tho rtatttfiipartnjents 
by six arches on ouch stile.’ The tippet floor was about six¬ 
teen foot high, and has likewise a gallery, with openings 
both within and Without, similar to the preceding. From, 
tho remains of u huge arch in the south-east corner if seems 
highly probable that the chapel was placed here. 

The roof of the keep, ns well as the floors, have been de¬ 
stroyed : the formal, most probably, consisted of a platform 
on a level with the top of the wall whhili tho parapet : the 
latter was about fiu> (eel high., and bad emhinsure* about 
two feet wide. The four towers at tho angles were raised 
another story, and had also small plutlbims With pgjpj pets 
and embrasure,. The gutter* which conveyed the water 
from the phitfnni stiil remain. 

Tho outward walls, which fornfoa an irregular parallclo- 
giam ol about dint loot m h ngth, were strengthened hy 
several square and round i.o.veis embrasured and provided, 
with loopholes and machicolations On tho north-east was 
the principal entrance, which was defended by u lower gate¬ 
way with outworks at the sides. (Britton's /In'fitt"<tnml 
Arititjiutii-x, vol. iii ) 

Lincoln castle, also n Norman castle of the first, elan*, was 
founded about 1 <>(>!>, at the same time with the castle-: at 
Hostings, Nottingham,and York. The keep stands on the 
south side of the castle. The plan is an irregular polygon. 
Tho character oft hi* keep resembles Arunihd, Tunbridge, 
arid other Nmman castles, and is set on an artificial mount, 
like Clilfod's tower at York, the keep at Windsor, and 
others. The interior of the castle com am* nix acres and u 
half. 

In Grove's 1 Antiquities' (vol. i. preface, p, HI,) there is an 
interesting restoration of a Norman castle with the keep ni 
tho ccntie, and surrounded by the inner and outer bailhe, 
showing al'-o a Saxon mount. But we ate infouned that 
there is no good .mlhoiity for this restoration of Dun- 
nmgtim castle. Beef, rd castle, winch was taken hy 
Henry Ill.. I- 1 . is considered to have been s, mewhat 
Miuilarly suir Ui> Irom lire fact of its having been taken 
in filin' attack fir- the b.irblca then the outer hailhc, 
then the inner badhe, and littaUv hy mining the tower the 
besieged oaphnlul i- Keverthde ,s it is Hot by any me'dfiS 
clear that the fo> n w,i« such s i-: re-tored hy Grose, 

According t> A-serY da ’netil, Alfred built castles of 
wnoil and siimc 1’lfridi, hr daughter, built, eight cartles 
m three yia.s. i Hdirv of Huntingdon's 11 hi. p. gtt<J.) 
William id lUalmestriuy <tei ibis a slotio castle built by 

Albel-tau it Exeter, A.n. 1-1. William the Cinupu.iv.r 

was a B ri bonder of castle (lb ///../, p. 8.) Forty-muo 

castles an; inenuoned ill Domesday Book, which notices 
Arundel as the only one named m the, time of the Con¬ 
fessor. It is said that in the III year* of Stephen’* reign 
1115 castles were eroded. It is almost unnecessary to re¬ 
mark that the building of such strong edifices, which in the 
then state of warfare were often impregnable, is a proof 
of the insecurity to life and. property winch proiaiM. 
Every feudal chieftain had his stronghold, imiiiil winch his 
immediate retainers rallied, for tho purpose of mutual de¬ 
fence, or to annov a. <d plunder their neighbour-). Avery 
considerable tvurnW of old towns of Europe gradually arose 
around these baronial fortifications, ami it is interesting to 
trace, in the history of many of these eammumtjcs, the 
pypgftftiii hy wbifil^ .the town, originallv u nVivyntulc? depend- 
encs-WW milfogradually obtained privileges, and char¬ 
ters, and wenUh j (rod increased in strength anti import¬ 
ance exactly in proportion as tho owner of, th« fortress 
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lost both : “ill finally the castle, from being neglected and 
deserted, was either levelled with the ground und furnished 
materials for house-building, or remained w ruins, an 'en¬ 
during iituBu,wc-Ht of the slow hot tori,tin victory of the once 
subject-townsmen over their lords, 
i Wo triav conclude this article with a brief notice of a few 
of the ijemnrkablo oastlos still remaining. 

Chun Castle, Cornwall, most probably an early British 
castle, fs,,circular m its form. Tho plan consists of two con¬ 
centric Mrcles. laised on a slight artificial mound, Lauita 
costo-n Castle, probably of tho same date, has a circular 
keep or citadel, surrounded by an outer circular wall, both 
daoed on the summit, of a conical rock. Fortifications of a 
■ator date have been formed ut the base of (ho hill, with 
works cop net; ling thoao with the earlier circular works on 
the summit of the rock. There are some curious cashes in 
the north of Scotland, called Duns. Piets Castle, in Shet¬ 
land, is a good example. They appear to have been coni¬ 
cal, and to,have had galleries in the walls. 

Oxford Castle seems to have been a Saxon or Norman 
keep, erected within an earlier circular enclosure, like Chun 
I ins tie. Conisborougli keep is circular, bul it has six enor¬ 
mous buttresses, which give it an angular appearance. The 
general plan of the castle at Old Sarum, near Salisbury, 
resembles Chun and Launceston. 

Ilodhigiiam Castle, Essex, has a lino Normal- keep of 
tour stories, part of which is in good preservation. The en¬ 
trance is over a drawbridge, and the access must hate been 
extremely difficult to besiegers. Richmond Castle, Yoi k- 
siiire,. lias also a fine Norman keep-tower. Kenilworth 
Oustfe, which encloses an area of seven acres, is built cm an 
irregular plan ; but the keep, like that of most ‘Norman 
castles, seems to have been nearly in the centre of the en¬ 
closure. Of the later brick castles, among the most in¬ 
teresting are Tattershnll, Hurslmonccaux, Thorhburv, and 
Caistor. Tattershall, in Lincolnshire, erected about 11.15, 
is a largo square brick tower, with polygonal turrets at the 
angles. Hiirstmonceaux, in Sussex, is a brick castle, also 
with polygonal turrets at the angles and sides, and is 
similar in the arrangement of the plan of the external 
wall to the castle at Porchestcr, The entrance gate-way 
forms the keep; it was built in the reign of Henry VI. 
Thorubury Castle, perhaps the last erected, was begun in 
1540. 

Caistor, in Norfolk, was erected about 1150, and is re¬ 
markable for two very large circular brick toweis, at the 
northern angle, One of which only remains. Beaumaris, 
Conway, Caernarvon, and Caerphilly Cnslles, all »(' great 
extent, are fine specimens of tho style of castellated archi¬ 
tecture of tho time of Edward 1. Of tho numerous castles 
erected at various times in this island, a few arc Mill used 
a-., residences. Tho finest are Windsor Clastic, the residence 
of the king, and Warwick Castle, the residence of the Earl 
of Warwick; and it will he difficult to find in all Europe 
any edifices of this class which can be compared with them 
Jnr magnificence, ' Berkeley Castle, Gloucestershire, Aln¬ 
wick, Northumberland, Leeds Castle, Kent, Arundel, Sus¬ 
sex, am' one others, are still used as dwelling-houses. 

Cow-cuienee and magnificence are united in the castles of 
Harwood and Spofferd, in Yorkshire. Naworth, inCum- 
briUnd, has equal merits. Oorfe Castle, which was strong 
,,!,d oi' great extent, was defended as late as the reign of 
Charles I. ; it is now in ruins, Dover Castle, also of great 
extent, presents specimens of the architecture of every 
period of castellated building. 

Few parts of Europe contain so many ruins of castles as 
tho banks of the Rhine. 'They are almost all built on an 
irregular plan, and adapted to the nature of the rugged sites 
on which they are placed. Tho most remarkable both for 
rheir size and history are tho castles of Ehrcnbreitstcin 
afid Heidelberg 

There are many ruins of fine castles in Normandy and 
in the Buys tics Vosges. Switzerland has also its castlUs, 
but they are on a smaller scale. The French castles were 
often bastilles, like Villebon, the castle of the Duke de 
Suite. 

For general information on castles, the reader may con¬ 
sult King's ‘Munimenta Antiqu*;’ and also the drawings 
and prints of Ciwtles in tho king's library of the British 
Museum. We are indebted to Mr. Britton for permission 

i eopsult the numerous drawings of Caitlos (plans and 

tgWWbich ho pussesses, • dime's 'Antiquities;' Coney* 

fYarwlck Castle;’ ‘The Military Antiquities of tho Rut 


«mn*fhJj(sitkiB,' by the ;t»to WHtiaRi Ifciyj 
* ArefnceelwraL Antiquities, 1 are nWrtfcltief nutKojjitieiL ” 

For further in formation, 041 castfek the reaifelf.fii referred 
to Dallaway's account of castles in his ^Discourse ' ijn'Arqtli- 
tectare in England ‘ Antieni Castlesribf England "t&J 
Wales', engraved by W. Woolnoth, witn ‘(tescrlptibhs, ■ 
E. W. Brayloy, jmn { and notices of castles in’'ii|^* : A*ish«eV 
logia,’ and * Gentleman’s Magazine.’ ‘ *' 

' CASTLE-MARTYR, a village of 830 inhabitants, in the 
barony of Jmokilly and county of Cork In Ireland,’ for¬ 
merly returned two members to tho Irish parliament, for 
which Richard Earl of Shannon received 15,006?. compen¬ 
sation at the union. The Village, which is a borough and 
has a charter-school, is the property of Lord Shannon, who 
has a fine demesne of 1200 Irish'acres adjoining. (Rapts, 
of Ctmimisaioners.) 

CASTLEBAR, tho assize-town of the county of Mayo 
in Ireland, in the barony of Carragh, 146 English miles 
W.N.W. from Dublin. Castlebar is situated on the river 
Clydagh which, rising in the little lake of Castlebar, within 
a mile and a half of Clew Bay on the W„ Hows N,E. with 
the Moy. which it meets in Loch Cullen, to Loch Conn, an. 
inland lake in the centre of tho barony of Tirawley, and 
thence runs northward to Killala bay by Ballina. 

Castlebar us a town is of very lecent date. It is stated 
in the Report of the Commissioners on Bogs in Ireland 0 
(1814), that eighty years before that time there was but one 
cultivated field of about eight acres between Castlebar and 
the sea ; and that forty years before that time the roads to 
the west, of Ireland did not pass the town of Castlebar 
at all. The castle, winch gives its name to tho place, 
was a stronghold of the IV Unrghos. In the wars of 
the rebellion of 1011 it was held by Sir Ilenry Bing¬ 
ham fur the l’arliament, when, being besieged by Lord 
I Mayo and his son Sir Theobald Burke, on tho part of the 
Irish Catholics, he surrendered on tonus of' being conveyed 
w itli his troops in safety to the next garrison town. Lord 
Mayo protected his prisoners during three days, but on their 
arrival at the bridge of Simile, beyond Balhnrobe, tho fury 
of the insurgents could no longer be restrained, and Bing¬ 
ham, with all lus company, was barbarously massacred. 
Alter the old lord's death Ins son Sir Theobald, thefi Lord 
Mayo, was tried for the offence by a special commission 
appointed lor that purpose, 17th December, 1652, and being 
found guilty was shot by their.sentence 15th January, 1643. 
Castlebar u as also a scene of conflict towards the end of tho 
rebellion of 1798, when General Humbert, having landed at 
Killala w itli a force of not nioro than 1000 French wife py, 
reinforced by about an equal number of undiseipllno# pea¬ 
sants of the country, put to rout 6000 British troops com¬ 
manded by Generals Lake and Hutchinson, and that so 
completely that the action lias sine® been generally knbwn 
as ‘ the races of Castlebar.’ The lowii hereupon fell into the 
band- of the insurgents, by whom it was occupied for about 
a fortnight, till the surrender of Humbert at Ballinamuck 
(8th Sent., 1798) put an end to the ill-judged expedition, 
and with it terminated the last of the Irish rebellfeps, . 

Castlebar is a borough-town, though the corporation has 
for some time been defunct, and, prior to (he. union, re¬ 
turned two members to tho Irish Parliament, for the loss 
of which franchise Richard Earl Lucan received 13,000?. 
compensation. The assistant barristor-for the county of 
Mayo sits twice a year at Castlebar for the trial of civil bi.U*, 
and petty sessions are hold in the town every Saturday by 
the resident county magistrates, Tho county gaol is situ¬ 
ated within the borough limits, which comprise the town and 
a space of about a mile round in every direction, 

Castlebar has some trade in linens, but the vicinity of 
Westport, which at a distance of eight miles has tjje advan¬ 
tages of being a seaport town and the residence of an enter-* 
prising proprietor, operates considerably to its disadvantage. 
The court-house is a moan bullfling, and the charter-scheol 
has been converted into a, lunatic asylum. Here is a good 
foot barrack, a new church, a Roman Catholic chapel, a 
Wesleyan meeting-house, and a county irifttynanr, Lofd 
Lucan is the chief jjtjferietor. Caftfebaf is mot lighted or 
watched, and the streets are repabn^f hy county' presqtA- 
meats. There are three bridges oyer the ClTOiuth, ©a 
1831 the town contained 90? houses, was occupiediby u'?8 
families, of which 34 were chiefly employed in ttatijsuHuw, 
315 were engaged in trgab, manufactures anil hanmcrajft, and 
647 not incWued in pitta* denomination; ip pEaiwjmla- 
tton of 2937 males and .3306 females, tothl 6373; com- 
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bankes* and-ftlhet etlucalsuJf i^nf 98 
personf,’; ^e. population in, lSSU vVas 3404, tlm'itiereas© 
*n •tpn.’ypari» being W9,<w ogu-seveiAh. In 1824 (Wtle- 
twit contained two fWcstant jUmI nine Roman Catholic 
sclioote. eduptiim 520 main* ami 223 females; and by 
MNMni4.,|Hto!)t!<w Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
Inland itaptwars Hurt in 1834 there were in the bebeliee of 
Agiish or-Castlebar (total population of the three parishes 
eomprhedtherein 24,404) 14 school*, educating 1000 males 
Bptl 020 fcutalc*. , Throe of these schools wore in connec¬ 
tion .with the National Hoard of Education, one in connec- 
fiop \yith tiro Ladies' London Hibernian Society, and, the 
great majority shouted in find near the town of Castlebar. 

(Cartes Ormaml ; Inghs’s Ireland in 1 834.' Pur/la¬ 
ment ary Report# and Paper#; Barrington’s Rue and Fall 
iif the Irish Nation.) 

CASTLETON, [Casti.r.] 

CASTKIA, a germs of k-piilopterous insects. [Sphin- 

CaJtoR (zoology). [BkavkkA 

CASTOR, or a Geminorum, oirtf of (he bright stars in 
the head of tho twins from which the constellation gets its 
name, being the nearer of the Ivvo to the polo. [Gemini.J 
This is a reinarkublo double sUr. (hat i,-> to say, consists of 
(wo stars so close together as to bo inseparable to tlib naked 
eye, which are nearly equal, anil compose the appearance of 
the third magnitude. The two are, hoivver, easily sepa¬ 
rated by a moderately good telescope, being more than 
four seconds distant from each other at present Sir J. 
Horsohcl has determined the element.. n! tin- orbit in which 
each Blur moves round the other. (Mem. i . .li/rnn, Sue., 
p. 106.) lie calls the star ‘the largest and liiiest. of ail die 
d ulde stais in our hemisphere, and that tvtio-e unequivocal 
angular motion first impressed on my 1 'at.onr - mind a full 
conviction of the reality of Ins long-chonslied views on the 
subject of the. binary stars.' By observati ms of Bradley 
and Pound, Maskolyne, \V. Ilorschel, Pioles.sor Struve, 
his own, and Sir J. Smith, he Inis deduced t lie following 
elements of the elliptic, Orbit of each star round the other; 
major semiaxis, ; eccentricity, '7TiSJ ; iinduiation of 

the’ real orbit to the apparent cubit mi the sphere of the 
heavens, 70' 3'; pet Kid of revolution, 23:1 years; next period 
of closest approach, a.d. 1865, In the following joins the 
distaneev were or will be its follows; at the beginning of 
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'Hie vi'holc of tho computations nrc of b ap¬ 

proximations as the present stale of the s il.ioet will allow. 
This st.nt seems’ on the point of umteigoing, within die 
ensuing twenty-four veins, a similar rcinaikahle change to 
that'of which y Virginia lues already fuint-dicd a sinking 
instance, during the last, century, and passing from a distant 
double star Of the second class to a close out; of tin* first, 
and ulVmiatbly to one of exHvmo closeness and dillteuliy, 
kueli as bully the very finest telescopes, with all the improve¬ 
ments yye may expert in them, vill he capable of showing 
Otherwise than single.’ 

, CA.ST0R FIBER (Linn.), the Beaver. Into a cavity situ¬ 
ated kf/thu posterior part of I ho trunk, both in the male end 
femald animal, the urinary organs and anus open, and in 
this are iiha,lodged two poar-shjped bugs, w hick receive ttie 
sCCtOtion of i'citain glands, .which is termed castor. The 
bags afe utiited by a ligament supposed to be l heir excretory 
duct. Tho Sucre lion is at first in a liquid state about the 
ednsislefibe of syrup, but it ultimately becomes solid, losing 
some of its odour and activity, As met with in commerce it 
is of two kinds, tho Russian, ami Canadian or English, of 
which'the Russian is the rarest ancl most esteemed: it is 
more enrdfufly managed from the time of its excision, being 
flretdriild in'Bihoke, am) often wrapped in swine’s bladder. 

J he bags of Russian castor are in pairs of unequal size, from 
U 4 iSfhgif long, and ij-to 2 inches broad inwards tho base, 
tw ainffirod of a brownish rod or yellow, the 

tiwjtii ’4pwS»;W tenacious according to age; 

^ftiertii^ lothOTd hrpfift general tho remains of tho oil or 
K,t-lja^Sy;i’^n».(ido}ir if peculiar, very penetrating, and utt*. 
ylSkstgit t the ids# is 1 itisn peculiar, bit torisb, somewhat ocm 
dr .hrtfn^tifc^ffi'd'fitidnrlhg, , Tho bags of American castor 
ttlg fciniiUpf, narrower at the bp#e, of a great variety of pp-> 


dtWrdf-y^tt^'^ritwMgft-brcirB or brownish-black, tho. *Mff 
lliinimr, Atom of theftymsistouce of paper, tho snrfiwo often 
wrinkled, and in gdnpral no vestiges of the oil.bags present. 
Belli kind* arc oebSsiotniliy sld open and. a part of .their 
contents abstracted. A seam on the surface ulirlan inter* 
mil cavity, soittvitimos lilted with other materials, indicate 
when this fraud has been ©fleeted, j 

Castor should bo kept in a cotfl place, in a well-corked 
bottle, 

»• Braudes, front 1000 parts of Canadian castor, obtained ; — 

Volatile oil , , , Id’ll 

Castovine pure , . . £ • 0 

CastoHno with carbonate, urate, and benzoale 
of lime . , , . ,'L5 

Castorcum-resinoid . , . 120 • 0 

Castoreiim-resmoid widi benzoate and urate 
oflimo . . . . Mil) 

Castorcum-rosiuoid obtained by tether . 1 4 0 

Ca s tore u m • rosi n oi d from watery extract > IT, 
Albumen with trace of phosphate of lime O f, 
Osmazome-hke matter . . 2’0 

Phosphate ofliino . . . 14’tl 

Carbonate oflime . . , 336*41 

Carbonate of mague-da . ■, 4*0 

Sulphate of pugu.su, sulphate and phosphate 
oi'lime .... "* 2'0, 

Annual mucus . . . 23'0 

Carbonate of ammonia . , 8'2 

Animal matter . . . 23’0 

Skin and salts . . , HEP41- > 

1.,oss and moisture , „ . 229* I 

Castorme may be oblamod by boiling one pari of castor in 
six of alcohol, uml Waving the filtered liquid to cool, when 
it falls to the bottom. It is very combustible, and is neither 
arid nor alkaline ; it has a copperish taste. It crystallizes in 
long diaphanous fasciculated prisms, is insoluble in cold 
water and eold alcohol, but dissolves in 100 parts 1 of boiling 
alcohol, also in the volatile oils, Bizio considers it the 
active principle of castor, but it is more probable that tho 
active properties depend upon the essential oil and vesinoid 
principle: the most proper menstruum to take up these is 
alcohol or the tethers. Rectified spirit is preferable to proof 
spirit to form the tincture. The compound tincture of tho 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia is a valuable form of exhibition. 
It. should never bo prepared a* an extract or a decoction. 
The powder is not. an object ion able form, if too high a tem¬ 
perature be not employed to dry and render it friable. 

If from five to ten grains of castor be received into the 
stomach, a gentle heat is felt in that organ ; a more con¬ 
siderable dose causes a still greater sense of hoat, and in¬ 
creased strength and frequency of pulse. That the prin¬ 
ciples of castor pass into the blood is proved by tho secretions 
acquiring it-, odour during the employment of it internally. 
It appears to act specially on tho cerebrospinal and gan¬ 
glionic systems of nerves, so as to modify their condition. 
Ilcnee it is nsrd against spasmodic symptoms, and to restore 
the healthy action of the nervous system when that is dis¬ 
turbed. It. is rarely gncri to excite the digestive organs, 
the heart, or tho lungs, hut chiefly to influence (,be bra ip, 
the spinal chord, and the uterus. Its employ motif, is suine- 
times followed by very profound sleep, which, if the dose bo 
moderate, need not excito alarm. Castor is most useful in 
hysteria, hypochondriasis, nervous palpitations of the heart, 
coir, tilsivc hiccup, colic, and similar diseases. It ought not 
to be employed tf any morbid sensibility of the stomach or 
enlargement of the heart exist. 

CASTOR OIL. [Croton.] 

0ASTRliS, a town in Franca, in tho department of 
Tarn, on the river A gout. It Is 366 miles from Baris, in a 
straight tine nearly due S.; in 43° 36' N- Iat„ aud 2 ° I 3' 
K. long. In the middle ages this town was remarkable only 
for an abbey, tho heads of which were the lords of tho place. 
It subsequently became (according in some authorities) a 
possession of the crown, and having been erected into a 
lordship in favour of the counts of Vmdonte. pa-sod from 
them by marriage ty> the counts of Armuguue. Upon tho 
death of the, last count of Armagnuc, it was seized by 
,Louis XL,afior whiull, with one interval, jt, remained in dtp 
'possession of the Iqwfi. In I5f>7 C«»tres was taken and 
fpfllagioilsuhv tho I&jgpenots, who destroyed the cathedral. 
Ili fcaum one, oPhk strongholds of tho reformed Mtrtv, to 
SV^T) theJnhibita'nts were attached] Bj4t_.it WOT.iadwed to 
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liaSId^wsr ami private bousew, 

'W^SipSlalion'of Castre». in 1882, was 12,032 for the 
tow%®5 y >6,418 for the whale commune. The inhabitant*. 
ai4'lfli;4ted in a variety of manufactures ; linens, woollens, 
cohort*G|»per, leather, ami copper and brass Roods. It is 
the most commercial and populous place in the department. 

In 133fi Castrcs was made an episcopal town by lhipo 
John XXI1-; the diocese was formed of a portion of that of 
Alby, anil Included Upper Languedoc; it was abolished 
at the Ulvalution, and the town is now included, with the 
test of the department, in the nrehiepiscopal diocese of Alhy. 

Among the natives of this town may be mentioned 
Unpin de Tltoyrus, author of a well-known History of Eng¬ 
land, and Abel Boyer, also well known by his French and 
English Dictionary: these were bnth Protestant refugees; 
Dacier, an eminent classic ; and the Abbe Sabater. 

• la the neighbourhood of Caslres is a remarkable cu¬ 
riosity, Ui rorher tremhlant , or the rocking stone : it is of an 
irregular figure, somewhat approaching to that of a flattened 
Ogg standing on its smaller end. Its greatest girth, which ir 
at about two-thirds of its height from the ground, is twenty 
seven or twenty-eight English feet: the smallest, tumlt 
is at the ln>«p, is about thirteen : the height is about tweb u 
feet; and the weight is estimated at GOO quintals of 100 lbs. 
caeU.'b The base is convex m the directum of its longer 
diameter, bo that at ouch extremity of that diameter it rues 
eight inches from the supporting rock : along the smaller 
diameter of the base the stone is supported throughout, to 
that it is only in one direction that it is simcrpindo ol 
motion. It requires several smart pushes to put this, i-loric 
in motion, hut when tho movement has mice runuui wt (I. 
a small force suffices in keep it up. l.f rwhrr hvwbhut 
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is near the corner of the rock which mum-- (hr it- 
and o\eihangs it; it is on the top of a lull, ul t) 
which is a retuurkable grotto that otuvrenod as 
to St. ppjniuick. The arruiidissement of Casires 
18.1a, a poptilati.in of I'M.13b 
CASmt'TTTO GASTRACA'NI w.t 
about the year 12s3. His family name \vi 
be assumed that of Castraetiiii on 1 ■ adoptt 
of that name, which was one of tho pn 
When hoists 20' years of a, he visited England, 'bet 
some, of thSliitermmelli, who had been exiled I urn Lucca 
asGuibelines.had settled, and had acquired wealth by truly 
Caslruccin was admitted into tho court of Edward 1 , timl 
served in the armies ol that prim but having killed m a 
quarrel a nobleman of the court, he was obliged 1" h ire 
England for Ph.iiiiers where he retted undo’- Philip In lid, 
king of France, and greatly di-ln..,mshed hiiif-cli h\ b 
valour and abilities. About 1313 hr retmued to l!;il\, and 
joined the (fuibeltnes of Pisa, whom ho assisted m expelling 
the Gv’iphs from l.ucca. But Ugundone della l'uggiuola, 
tho '.omor of the Pistirw and a soldier of fortune, Inning 
made himself tu-unt of both Pisa and Lucca, throw Gastmo- 
uio into prison. In bill; an insurrection ol both Pisa and 
L.ucca drove away Ugucoume, and tho citizens of Lucca, 
having liberated Castmceio from prison, procliiimrd him 
chief of their republic. He was young, handsome, mid 
brave, clever and unscrupulous, and he strengthened lnra- 
telf it) fils: plain) by removing, by fair or foul means, all 
thojto who were ill disposed towards him. 

lie then attacked Florence, w hich was the stronghold of 
thcTGiielph party in Italy, lie took Fistnja and completely 
defeated, at Alto Fascia,’ tin; Florentine array under Ray¬ 
mond of Cardona, a Catalonian mercenary rluef, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1325. He thun joined the other Guideline leaders 
in inviting the Emperor Louis of Bavaria to march into 
Italy and complete the sidyugution of the Guolphs. The 
emperor came, and, Casum-ou become his chief adviser. In 
1327 lurnj reduced Fisa, and limn proceeded With Cilstrue- 
cio.U) Route, winch ho entered by force, and was crowned in 
the Vatican by the bishops of Ve-nieo and Afonin in January, 
1.328, lmtwnhstapdmg the excommunications of the pope 
Io.bu.XX 11. Too emperor next assembled a conned in 
which 'Ik pope was declared to have il'Weilc-i bis dignity, 
ti?^s ttbcw pope was proclaimed under thoibameof Nicholas 
.'TttjCastruecio, bn this occasion, was made Gaunt IMuliftp* 


|itd%;'Tus- 

■ .... . ..,..... i(ii add w* 

sieged and look Pistoja, notwithstanding ait the i effort# of 
tho Florentines to relievo the pluee. His.excpt^nsjIWOg 
the siege brought on ah illness of which bfe ^Unt' 3 *®fs£r 
lumber, 1328, at 45 years ofttee. His dedtjjqiwshfevon .|»- 
” - ' ave at the 

His 

year. 

ct.-ti Ul ,mv f tntw «» ,v,.ivu M «. .wr—._^VftWt*U 

one of tho few Italian chiefs of tho middle ages whose ideas 
sealed beyond the narrow circle of tugpibipal an^aRfHb and 
who entertained enlarged Views for ©bn*,ohdatiri^f%ll Italy 
into one system. His military tactics, the seerec^ of lus 
plans, and (be quickness of their execution, are also highly 
extolled. The life of Custruccio by Machiavelli is more a 
ftuutmee than a real biography. AldoMantmo the younger 
has written * Lo Attioni <li Custruccio Castracani, ‘Signore 
ill Lucca,’ 4 to., Horn a, 1590, a good work, TqgriiWi of 
Lucca has written tho lift) of Castmceio, ModctjtV 1495, 
and Fans, 1540: it is also printed in veil. xi. of Mura tori, 
* Kerum Ttal. Scriptures.’ Sistnondi, ‘ If istoire des Repub- 
liqucs Itahcnnrs,' a work however decidedly hostile to tuU 
Gtnhclines in general, mny be consulted. , 

CAStt ARA'CEHi, a natural order of ineompleto Ejco- 
gci:s, w hose hranehos are m all cases Ions, drooping, green, 
and w-iiy, will, very small scale-like sheaths, in the room of 
Irenes. The flowers are unisexual, and disposed in verli- 
qillnle spikes; they havo neither calyx nor corolla, are 
tmmiuidrous, uml their ovaries art, lenticular, with tv solitary 
erect ovule. The fruit consists of hardened bracts, enclos¬ 
ing the small fruits, which are winged. Botanists say that 
this very small family, which is exclusively Asiatic, Austra* 
Ur-isn, and Folymsian, is most nearly allied to Myricoebgjj 
but It appeals probable that it.s immediate allies arc either 
, till to <11.: :j\ \\ or are extinct. It* habit and in their strbtUrd 
>!c:os e.rsuanictre arc so like arborescent equiselums, that 
..in- can loudly resist the conviction that there upist be Shnio 
e<imte.-tioti betwi on those plants, although botanists havdlv 
recognize it. The timber of soma specie* forms .the 
wood’of the New South Wales colonists, and, is of exocllsiit 
qualitv. » , 
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CASUISTRY, trie name of a science which profotoe'-i to 
giro rutes fur tbo resolution of doubts of conscience. ll war. 
greatly cultivated in the Kith and lfth centuries, especially 
by the Jesuits, and was calculated to bo a very etlieiout in¬ 
strument of the crafty policy ascribed to that order. The 
cunlessdr, who professed himself able to lay dmvn exact rules 
of conduct, to weigh the merits of two rondo-ting duties, arid 
decide which was the greater of two sms, had the means of 
obtaining.rill almost boundless inlluenee over his penitent, 
Tho eastiista made a distinction between venal and mortal 
sins, ‘ It is a fixed rule among the casuists,’ any# Stillmg- 
tleet, ' that an infinite nutuber of venial sins do not amount 
It* one mortal, and-consequently, though they have obliquity 
in them, they do not pul a man out of the favour of tioil,’ 
The Srtfencd of casuistry, however, though so liable to abuse 
that it hits been termed, not inaptly, the •art of quibbling 
with God,’ ha* been cultivated in (he reformed as well as 
the papal church, add for ri specimen of its subtleties we 
may refer to Bishop Taylor's ‘ Doctor Duhitiintiiim, or 
Ruitt.rif ppliscienco.' There is a professor of casuistry iu 
the w«s* , di^it^,pf Cambridge, whose lectures however hove 
boon diseontrnued. For a lull account of tbo raauit-ie, soe 
Maj'er's THblintktVn of Casuists, divided into three beads: 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Roman. 

Cat. fFKi.m.] 

CAT-BIRD. [Mu«-'iCAPin.E,] 

CAT'S RYE, a species of quails! sometimes used ns a 
gem. 

CAT'S-TAIL GRASS, the common name of pliletim 
pi'atense, an agricultural plant, also called Timothy grass, 
[fm.RtTSt.'j 

CATACOMBS, subterraneous excavations, used os 
vaults for fire burial of the (lead. They are found m most 
arts of thd World, but chiefly in those countries which, like 
taly, Sicily, and Egypt, offer extensive buds of soft tufa or 
of some other *touo which is* easily cut, and which vet is 
adhesive enough not to fall in. The probable origin of many 
of them is that they were mere quarries, where niatcimls 
were dug for budding; and when spacious caverns were 
thus made, the adaptation ©f them as places of interment 
seems natural rind obvious.. 

The catacombs of Rome, tho entrance into which is on 
the Via Appia. at a short distance from the city, are very 
extensive, and have evidently been used both as liurvinaJ 
place* and as places of worship, for Christian e.ltars, in- 
smpttetim, and, paintings have been found, and in part still 
exist in iltatiftJ^osMpfiflrypts, The jurttgrtdly received opi¬ 
nion is, that;tS hatMt ■ pepK.eutious tho early Christians 
itet^d thhhfeWfflBHK^n secret, end thtt the remains of 
tnafoy were deposited there apart from 

tKri pttgan.vRdptttdS» ! ; ;FnC long galleries of those catacombs, 
whioh in a curious manner, arc, generally 

, apeakipg, jfttoiit tjSgbi feet high and five wide; there (fra 
ijuiwti/lhrea tiers of graves or.-wUs*, running lengthwise, 
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qpf .ftagm fnetlatr fc along the ffallertes. ratd iip 
stance* Sfore are Wo ontfWn t tinea of these daytt'Sphtefe^'. 
beneath,bite unffthfflriC At p^tuin irregular intewaiVtritese 
StihterravieahpiWsagMPO'n.yergo, and than oxpan’dMtftLjjiyM 
vaulted pliantW»',.'Wmd5i swti look likij.ohutehe*^.jQMttpjgik. 
fhe 'cross arid t$», jhchrigrani of Christ, bov# 
affixed to every accessible cornet, arid the tradj|io*(*'}if, <|u5. 
Romish ehureh give the exclusive boetipjsney of ,t;iio, {svtrii 
combs to the Christian dead, there seems goaif 'grMnd 
to believe that the amient and pagan Rotnans^eprwited 
the ul in them. According to tho eicera&i, JjtibiUts. 
taking in their different runulkatfon*, thaw cSw.glpoipy 
galleries run for go miles under ground, and several, recent 
travellers have stated their length at six miles, rot'iTes*fpg, 
however, that, finm their having fallen in and become dan¬ 
gerous in many parts it is not possible to penetrates,theitttri 
any thing like that extent. 

the catacombs of Naples, which arc cut m tiifo under the 
iiill called Capo di Monle, do not differ materially front 
those of Rome, and their real extent, which is considerable, 
is liable to the same exaggeration. The entrance into them 
is icndered horrible by n vast, heap of skulls unit bones, the 
remains of the victims of a plaguo which desolated Naples 
in iho sixteenth century. Some of these passages are 
almost covered with Christian symbols, and tbo paintings 
in one of the largo vaulted chambers or dumdum, though 
b.-ully drawn, have ictamed a wonderful freshness fif colour¬ 
ing, considering their under-ground damp situating. Tho 
spreading palm-tree is a frequent feature in these pictures. 
At Palermo and at Nyincuse tliore are similar recesses, tbo 
catacombs of the latter place I,dug very t on.si<le'riible, ; y»liite 
dose m the ilfitgliboui hood there me plenty of quarries and, 
subterranean excavations that might have been turned to the 
same u ns. In the island of Malta catacombs, of a, uiuafe 
more limited extent, tire found at Citta Vvodiia, cut into 
the rock .hi which that old town stands. They occur again 
in the. Greek islands of the Archipelago. At Mite (one, of 
l lie Cyclades) we have seen a mountain completely honey¬ 
combed with them, it labyrinth of tombs running through 
it in all directions, From toe invyi nhewi, figures m terra 
cotta, and other vvoika of art found m them, it was evident 
that those tombs vveie of a date fur anterior to tbo Christian 
epoch. In Egypt, these subterraneous excavations* oev.urp in 
ail parts of the country where there is rock, hot.they have 
neither the extent uor the form of those of Romejoi' NripJdJ, 
at least so lar as is vet. known. Those of Aboiwjf tiro tuv 
doubt very extensive, and have not yet been fully £xployed. 
There are extensive excavations near Alexandria, which 
appear from the stylo of the ornamental parts tribe long to 
tbo Greek penod. 

The anxiety of the Egyptians to pn-serve from decay 
tlui bodies of their triemls and the bodies of sacred animal*, 
may sufficiently account for the number Of (huso excava¬ 
tions, and for their being so well tenanted. For an account 
of these excavations the reader may consult. Behold, .Salt, 
begin lienmker, or any j expectable modern traveller itt 
Egypt, In Peru, ami in some other parts of South. Ante-, 
neti, both mummies and enliieonibs buvo been discovered^ 
Tbo mummies however are ircquently buried in this sand, 
and the .size of the catacombs cun bear no comparison with 
the extent of those of Italy and Eg} pt. •$' 

The catacomb* »t Pans could nut bp called calaeomba 
with any prnpiuoy until very recent times, vvhtaii by* da.? 
creo of the French government, all the churchyard* vcithilt 
the city winch bod been crammed to a loathsome and,dan¬ 
gerous degree, wore emptied of their content*, ttndthehkvjll* 
and bones sent to tin- .spacious subterranean quarri(ts,w}jera 
they me now arranged in a manner that i* grotesqally 
horrible, 

CATALEPSY, or TRANCE (from the Greek unriXrj-ptt, 
rala/rpsis, literally ‘a seizing'), to which i* closely aUicd 
cxtacy, or the extutie trance , is a diseasn of the nervous 
HYMoin, attended with an at ml it ion of son sal ion and of itt-* 
tellactuai operation, and with a peculiar condition of (ha 
muscle* of voluntary motion, those muscles retaining during 
the paroxysm pipoisely the snrae position they were in at' 
the moment of thofrit, lek, while the action of th« heart Mtd* 
the ruMpiratory funi-tion* nro but. tittle affeetpd. Ttolmtmiijri 
eousists of a i^rieat disturbnnei: or mi abw^jU^ «tMpen4fwri t»£ 
thri functions, of the animal life, while tWipfricewfel it. t&b- 
WfCrintB life go on .yMtU comparatively little flh«fn$e. 

: A Uvoly duacriftKm of a parson- faboiai&ttg ;tn»atjr% te* 
mystn of Um untettso has bean gtv«a by l^r, jahb My 
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'&$)?at, 'says this physHpiafi, Who ip desorihinfSLthe cdtjditjcm 
1 of *' , 3 | toutig Jaily wi»« wtii fiie- itfbjoct of this curiojaS’ inalitdy. 
h* , #a*i$yj^,yhlh att*$k pii* 1,'jW* anpout%d. "'At, 
'mm: ia netting; a$«/r&jtt4bt 

yj&t throu£litU4 "biayh (. in- 'tpfft'jodsj- 


ImtJmSaM hftmoveaWy rigid, exbiM'njtc* > »l 

° r dcaihUjm (deep, beyond the* power hf art to 
'imipral^'W two imagination to conceive. Her foretietel was 
features perfectly composed. Tlio paleness of 
fajeatfjpmfijct and her breathing, which ot a distance was 
’ sc^nSiy perceptible, operated m rendering, the similitude to 
astride mote e|;aet and striking. The position of hei lingor*. 
bunds, and arms was altered with difficulty, but preserved 
every, fprm of ttbxurc they acquired ; nor were the muscle*, 
of the Deck exempted from this law, her head nutmluumig 
every situation in which the hand could place it, ns tirinly 
as hey lmibs.' 

This disease is so rate, while it is not unl'icqumilly 
feigned, thufa suspicion has been excited us to the reality 
of its ejtisttaj.ee. Without diniht it is often assumed. pud 
thitf udder jljreiimstancer which a Sind no assignable motive 
fw;, the dee¥$iition ; hut still eases are on record, ol which 
thtt’.t which lias just been recited may he taken as an ex¬ 
ample, whtch leave no room to doubt that the affection is 
not lnysxijjblv stimulated. but is sometimes, though not 
' often, a real disease. The disease, when undoubtedly tool, 
iS .ntteiifhitl Wuh u disturbed state of almost, all the fum-uous 
of .the bodjli' There is cniuirinnly seven' heads, ic , olu n 
gi< kittle sis, noise in the ears, lassitude, languor, yawning. a 
disturbed emolittiu of the gastric and lnlcstmnl organs, and, 
more especially, in the tunic, of the biliary, uml, in the 
female, of the uterine organs. The functions of the spinal 
Cm'd.-und brain am at the same tune disordered. Tin* whole 
tttttsbul tr sy 'tom is pretermit urallv irritable or mobile ; t here 
ist present a lotm train ot symptoms, eonauonl) teruied ner¬ 
vous; tile, intellectual operations are dull and contused, anil 
the temper is mutable and irascible. 

During tjto paroxysm, winch commonly comes on quite 
suddenly, tni ! patient retains precisely the satin; posture of 
the body as at tlio moment of the attack ; men the expre.— 
Sion of the countenance which existed at that instant re¬ 
mains -utluhanged as long as the paroxysm lasts; the eyes, 
vvhelberbpen or shut, are perfectly fixed, any position in 
whieit,tyJ,l?;jVttft of the body under the iullueiwe of the volun¬ 
tary tnustfijjs may ho placed, as the head, the trunk, or the 
limb*, is re&iped without the slightest donation : this fixed¬ 
ness and'-unijliangeahlciiess in the attitude giving to the 
subject of the 1 malady a striking resemblance to a statue. 

The caufittmunre during' the paroxysm is almost always 
paler than natural, though it is stated that it has occasion¬ 
ally been observed to lie slightly flushed. The skin in 
general is unusually cold, excepting about the head, when 
the heat is sometimes even greater than natural, indicating 
ft picteniatoj.il determination of blood to the brain, as wvh 
as to u)j the textures that surround it. The action ef the 
hem 1 1 is so greatly depressed, that it is often ultngcllici im- 
peivcc.itile, ami when capable of being distinguished, it is 
eilht ■ .lew, occasionally below- 50 in the minute, or quirk 
and - until. The respint'mn is sometimes incapable of being 
distinguished, and is never natural; while the processes of 
secret ion ttbd excretion are performed so languidly as to give 
little or no judication of their existence; and so. the animal 
functions being abolished, and the organic being performed 
in so languid a manner as to be imperceptible, the person is 
sometimes supposed to be actually dead. 

After a period of very uncertain dotation, sometimes com- 
lirrhernling only n few minutes, and at other times many 
iiou'rs occasionally as is stated even days, consciousness re¬ 
turn# generally with the same suddennos* as the attack 
commenced, the return to consciousness being accompanied 
w-itbijwglnng, and followed by paift or confusion in the head, 
and a sense of lassitude and fatigue. No memory is re¬ 
tained of anything that may have passed during the pa¬ 
roxysm. the very same train of ideas returning when eon- 
seiiitixin;sa'.fc rest oled as were present at the instant it ceased; 
and uvcif, according to some narratives, the very same sen¬ 
tences which hud been suspended by the seizure being pur- 
sue#’at the moment of recovery. 

£.n fhe most severe form of the pnrpxysin, sensation, intel- 
operation, and voluntary motion are entirely abolished,t 
Wwt'when the attack is less complete, eojijjfuoiniitass -is re* 
Sub there is no power of timkitig^p slightest niove- 
taent of any pint of the body, nor even of pwkluoingnio much 


.as sound; hod several strikil 
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The purification pf cat.aicptie 
the aJfo&tftm tertned dfctaeyjk.j?g«ej|t 
Excitement, ana 'wwfB faedWntcwf*^ 
sutvje^ most generally of- a religio . 
entity when such suhjebte have iraiscliHi^ 
gaged the affections. « ‘The patient spy’ , 
tally struck or carried away from all exf@rij$y 
standing or sitting, ip a most excited and 
tarn, with the eyes fixed and open; and 
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and tolal abstraction fi-ptij. or uintonshiewsdeis of all sur- 
roundmg objects or persoifsi' jy ; 

Such of the cases a* vv^pe not feigned which. .4^^.'tnadu 
so much noise in Londolf under the idea' bf^Bkpifauon 
with * unknown tongues* belong to this affection; the effects 
produced liy llic practisers of animal magnetism upon nor- 
vous persons are obviously allied to it; and the faculty of 
iiiipu>Yis.itiou is rarely possessed hut under a state of the 
system perler.tly analogous to it, vvhilofevv w : hO‘are Endowed 
with tins power are in a stale of sound healf&^Cr eprtaider 
their faculty otherwise than as a morbid one. : - 

The hypochondriac, the melancholic, and flic hysterical 
temperaments are by much the most predisposed to this, dis¬ 
ease, while the paroxysm is commonly excited icmotely by 
some disorder of the biliary and digestive org*fjs,,or by' ii 
suppression or some irregularity of the catamerifa; and 
1 directly bv some poweiful mental emotion. 

Tin- tieatmcnl of tho mahidy must be different in every 
ddb reiit case, according to the particular conditionof the 
system ami the nature of the exciting cause. If sftjrlc de¬ 
rangement ol tho physical health lie the primary ejiitso of 
the disease, as w almost always the case, the ihtifpawnus of 
which will commonly he tumid, if looked lot, in 'disturbed 
functions of the brain, the .stomach, the liver, the uterus, fie., 
such remedies must be applied as are calculated to lestore 
these diseased organs to a sound condition; and the tioat- 
menl must he essentially the same if the intellectual or the 
moral health or both bo deranged ; for tins latter derange¬ 
ment is almost invariably the effect of physical disease, and 
is wholly dependent upon it. (Copland's IJiaimiury of 
PnichriU hluiu me ; and Soullnvuod Smith's J’/alvwp/it/ 
•{/Health.) 

CATALOGUE (Astronomy). This is the game given to 
a list ot stars w ith the means of determining tlteip positions 
annexed, whether latitudes and longitudes, pryrtghf ascen¬ 
sion.-. and decimations. Such a catalogue is’iffblyoidy a re¬ 
gister of the stars in question, but also gives th*r means of 
Computing the effects of precession, unemtlien, and mita- 
ie.'i, and I Inis finding the absolute place of the star in tho 
hew cis ii| any given tunc. Another species of catalogue is 
a ipgi.trr only, being a list, of objects winch ure looked at, 
not tor the pui poses of geography or navigation, but as con¬ 
nected with purely physical lint sligutinns, such its double 
stars, nebulae, fsc. The places of the objects are only given 
to such a degree of nearness as will enable the future tih- 
hcrvtr to lay bis telescope upon them. We may place in this 
list all catalogues of comets ; and the whole oilllus k'%ohd 
class requires no further description. ,Y 

Our whole actual knowledge of astronomy, so fijfc gs the 
position of the heavenly bodies is concerned, is tvtentained 
m the catalogues of stars and the Planetary Tables, the 
Litter of which furnish, not the places of the planets, hut the 
elements by which those places are detertAkd- Tho names 
of the principal catalogues will be lbutilT^-their proper 
places in the article Astro.V»»Y, would be no 

use in repeating them here. 

A catalogue, such as is now constructed, shows at one 
©ven time tin; places of a number of stars in right ascension 
tftid (Inclination, to which are usually annexed various auxi¬ 
liary quantities to aid iff tho reduction of the Catalogue .to 
another epoch, TtaWt thon^f.tttt^wLi.prb ! not necessary 
parts, since they might bo person for hutj- 

self. whereas nothing tSouhl replWo#|k|g' J| ^tstval ohserv^j|jft 
made at or rtajfethe epoch the in«trutnis*lt» 



sortation of their places, with a view not only lo amCftd pre- 
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, .. _,„ T _... a method which, 

tirtnes* dcpond •upon a ftlUinh-lito, 
f,, ut the present day, upon a double ob- . 

fi,4rlXt tttftotly; secondly, by mouse of the catalogue. The hours aD(i>mthtrt<#jjj] 
surface of miwcury. The latitude same ; wo give only the seconds,and If 
we^sfraetioijS of the atmosphere, must that is to say, the star is reported to have" 

Tito r^st ascensions of lae stars, re- tirao by the sidereal cloo,k,;bf which (lie hours t 
«ri depot$'S|jta 'nothing but the correct*. are the same in nil three, and the second* afi# 1 ! 


observed and prtWicted, the tast dbluw.fi “ 


umonf cmploySf;'a|itl tho unift™ gnhigdf-’ second vary as follow: 
" 1 ‘ ' “ ‘it ascensions dt tho stars 
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. • flotittopf^oint, the pidan equinox-. D 

The rrai aquino* hllfflb’.poml at which the sun crosses the jgjj 
equator; tot os this'iqinitit move* in the heavens with a ;\{ uv _ j 
motiomnearly uniform, hut at the same time affected with 

Kgoatiom or], the latter jyj ov . 07 
1 adpmtlions to be applied when nec.c&ary ; ;\r ()V 2 g 
„ds;rdway» giro the right ascension of'tho stars jy c( , 2 
rilfdm^ho poii&nt which the equinox would tic, 
if irtsiid its avorage motion, instead of tho real motion. The 
SSmo fiction is adopted in our measurement of time, which 

E bMajjBMtocortHng to the real sun, but according to a fic- 
mtoMPtohito moves, not in the cchplic, but in the 
«■ .yqnaKW'^»nd not as the real sun moves, but with its 
htomge motion. Consequently, the value of the absolute 
rigfcjj; 1 ,asCtosion» of a catalogue depends upon the observer’s 
nliiAilftfllliH.hrftw Sun; these may bo wrong, more or less, 

' "”arelative right ascensions may be very correct: 
b'iditferOilces of his right ascensions may be exact, 

“Aright ascensions may be wrong by the samB 
IJsi'ng from a misplacement of the equinox. 

, ..Ian while, since it is certain that there are stars 
which are much belter known than any others, it is usual 
to make these, winch are called standard stars, the solo 
regulators of the clock, that is, to presume that all the ditfer- 
ortee of right ascension which appears between the places 
of these stirs as deduced from the catalogue, and that ob¬ 
tained from observation, is the fault of the going of tho 
cloek; which, corrected by these observations, is made to century 
’determine the right ascensions of stars which are presumed r, ’ u “ 
to to.net so well ktown. The tendency of tins assumption 
1 *, to uuduiMhe latter species of stars as well known as tho 
form& : '^&W 9 r tliey cannot he by such a method. The 
etocnsggnhbf ttlio sup, by wliicli even the standard stars 
must b^tTOguiatcd, ale best made at the solstices (Trout 
which the equinoxes can he deduced), and of course occur 
only twice a ye,,r. There is 111 the Nautical Almanac a 
catalogue of standard ,|tars, a hundred in number, which 
are reduced and theif places given for every ten days 
throughout the year. This last refinement, namely, tiio 
selection and constant observation of a few particular stars, 
is due to Maskclyno (I7!)0and la05); but the celebrated 
Catalogue 8 f Piuzzi (1814), though )t contains more Ilian 
70ft0 stars, is considered almost as a perfectly standard 
caAfogpi 

Kookirtffifurther back, we find that a preceding epoch 
hoginjo-srith Bradley, whose discoveries of aberration and g..*...* ...« 

nutfttwp enabled him first to reconcile the discrepancies work published in 1 Ml : *;Nutic.ia universal oqjClft^mn^en 
which bis predecessors had detected, but,could not account ogr:\vios, opresiunos, y (losprecit)S,,»uf^da; cn'ctostptolWs, v 
for. , ElomatoagLXwhose catalogue was published in 1725) privdogios, y hbertades, valetotts,; OR sJKrwtft^mPbyh,•■„. 
was tlto fitoJMilftbituaHi; observed with the transit mstru- mientw; y debates, discujpada etc,and*adjtoslJpV JlMlto 
ment to ttoSM M fiif forming a large catalogue. IJevelius Itlustrioiui and Wise Councillors oftheCfoutoil,pfOnKd|ui)-' 5 !'« 
(* ■'mjhjj^dtormiiMxi right ascensions, not dred of the City of Barcelona.’ The wapof Cataiynid co*:' ^ 

however UyWj^iimgft' iriiirument, tot by tlte old method tinued. many the CajwMan*. 

. of measuring distances wtotan from each other. Tycho growing tired of thei* ;Ff^gh gilieW sought to make ilicif;. * 
Brato, the restorer of,astronomical measurement, furnished peace witb king Phihp.CSlul flye. .French continued the * 
the first catalogue in which any material improvement #hs war on tlroir own;account’Uhlily to'tfe* peace of the Belas* 


n Piscium 3o',05 

p l'iscium 10,00 

r ? Aqunrii ■ 53,03 

s Piscium 55,0s 

fi Cell 5,04 

ir Arictis ' 0,0b 

/Tauri 40,64 

Wa have made no selection, but have taken] 
came. In five instances out of seven, the 
bet ween the results of tho ohsener.v 
CATALOGUES. [Bnu.ioGitAt'HY,] 

CATALON'I A (CATAA in Spanish), alarg 

vince of Spain, the most eastern in the peninsula, amO_ 
tiering upon France, from which it is divided by tmj%y.si,; 
Pyrenees. It ha* the tulo of principality, and, tto kin tv 
Spain ever since the time of Charles I. (V. «A|piroan^,’’ t ! 
have been styled princes of Catatonia. At ttoii’reakirig dp r c 
of the western empire, the K. parts of SpairStSj^re invaded- 
by tho'Ooths and the Alimi, from whore joint' names, db- ’ 
Cbrdmg to some, tho country was called Gotlialntda, to.** 
corruption Catalonia, and lastly Catalonia or «’»t- 

Moors occupied Catalonia at the bcgroijting, 
century, but Charles Martel, and Charlemaj: 
drove them beyond the Ehrt), About the er 
we find the first mention of arv E 
Tlie Earls of Barcelona Were at first vassal 
vingiaii emperors, but they afterward* em 

selves, and continued to: hold tho sovereignly _ 

and of the countv of Roussillon till the mifidleof thw'.fitielftli 
century, when Uainoti Bbrenguer, the t\volft : h c«rl t! ntai'ried.i 
Potrunihi, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, S^i; of 
After (be death of Ramon and Ibstronilu, tt®r son. Aioiwo 
II. was erowiied king of Aragon uud earl of Barcelona. Ca¬ 
talonia wjs annexed to the crown of'Aiagon as ajMtparato » 
principality, with it* own eorles, laws, and u*agetlij|flQty tho 
union of the two crowns ot Castile and Afagon ntAgp pvrsoR 
of Cion k-s I, Calaloma hecame a pnn nice of the Spanish rep*'’ 
nardiy. but still r« tamed its laws and privileges, wMch wore 
however oneroiiched upon by Philip II. and hnj^pcceswirs. 

In 1640 a general insurrection broke out mplpautlonia • 
against Philip IV., and tlro htsurgcnts were U^ppd by thrf*’ 
French, who entered tbo'i)|^B4r} * Tto RIMI 
plaint which led to the insurrertivu) are fiirojb^ ft: 
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of Alhategnius and sua, T659, Clfitaltojii;was restored io; Spam, and Roun-illon ♦ 
» dM^ioii. The catalogue was fwuioe. JIurihg tto war of the Spanish*^ 

not'wiped from observation, supfie»sio)i,’t|«l l Csiii'‘»nvans, %s well as the Aragonese, look 
ims, brbugllt down to ll)e tirao the part of Rte A#lidukv Charles of Austria agspst Philip • 
’ but erreofiifol value of ilia of FrutoujRb consequence of whiclif,^totpftanndtlnalto 
value of ttod Uiumphcd, tormutly deprived both tlic 'jpijW Mi and C-m 


by, |»tolomy Himself,' and reilumfflfcfapipnywM^f .then 
*■ stork /to the time'^Hipparehus, tbat.flfiPpi*] Bofiemon'a Jiof 


porta* artd liberties, frigid of (toft' 
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ona -ameTwvw« 
Safe g«Kggpi®ht of 40 tm5o fee 
or 8, feet. state itlh bran 

flaked, aud, ti^’riSjmdiif'ul apptofrance 
jer age is The wood is said to be 
*r|M» occurtonce in the gardens of this, 
it fhriveg it forms a singularly beiiutiful 
, „ling dQ femjS in height, and loaded in 
May and .nit3j«riSjph imtuense^Mitotities of largo tntmpet- 
sliaped wbit|/'Aojvers, varigOT.fl® with yellow andjtorpk. 

on the London, in the vifiaftof 

of paoiKiWuth,. Chiswi ckJ mfa>ham Green, &e. The 
leavesTUBatry groV in thrwl PfThey have a heart-shaped 
outline, aro dowmtV^tneat%' ; atnl are from 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, Tl^ pods ary from 12 to 15 inches long, ta- 
neriniajjahjtid filledwuli winged seeds, having a small tuft of 
bait aBpSfeA umniift.N ...Some of 'the ^ntoficun botanists have 
rtbt an actual ab^ginal inhabitant of tho 
Xjflg£j|p|jSk hedause it...is generally found in the vicinity 
of wiWtgftohs, Indian encampments, &o. 

GATAf^lIA (the antierit JCaravn, Cfttane), a city in 
Sicily, the capital of thc lutgndenza or province of (he same 
natfli). ^he province is bounded to the N. and N.E, by that 
ofM||i|;^.by that of Palermo, W. by Calatanisetta, 
ENSpSnite, 1 *nd E. by the sea. It is 55 miles in length 
fi'ims. S.^jito N.W., and about 35 in i|s greatest breadth, 
a od’b#s' ; :f: population of' 21*5,000, distributed in three d»- 
tricts,' <itttama, Caltagirone, and Nicosia. The plain of 
CalSt)iSL,y^p miles long and 15 broad, is tlie largest plain in 
the 'Mbfc <M>d produces n. great quantity of corn. The 
hnvejj^ffl^&tl valleys which belong to the mass of /Etna 
proditceWwell'enl wine. Oil, silk, and all kinds of ft-u.it are 
i be other chief products of tho country. 

The town of Catania is on the sea-coast, at the foot 
of tho giost S. offsets of /Etna, in 37 3 29' N. l«t., and 16° 5' 
E. long. Though not. the largest, it is the handsomest town 
in Sicily, and bus a population of about 45,000. (Ortolani, 
Digi<maria (jengntftco della Sicilia, 1819; Sorristori, 
Baggio Statistic!), 1833; Ncigebaur gives it onlv 40,000.) 
Catania was a colony from Naxos in Sicily, which Naxus 
was founded by u colony from Chalcis in Euboea. (Thucyil., 
vi. 3.) Catonia suffered greatly in the wars between the , 
CartWgM^pk and Syracuse, and was afterwards taken by j 
the RamSjpni the first Punic, war, who plundered it of its 
riches inu statues. Among other things, a sun-dial from 
Catania was sent to Rome and placed on the rostra. In 
anlient as well as modern times, Catania has suffered 
greatly from earthquakes and the eruptions of /Etna, otic of 
which is recorded by Thucydides (lii. 116) as having taken 
placo b.c. 425 ; and he mentions another as said to have 
happened n.c. 475. The great earthquake of 1693 destroyed 
it, but tlfe town has been completely rebuilt since that time. 
The streets are wide and regular, and the buildings are liaml- 
somc, being mostly built of lava, faced with limestone and 
enriched with marble. The people of Catania in general have 
a better and glare cheorfiil appearance than those of the other 
Sicilian towns: there is considerable beauty among the fair 
sex, and the upper classes are sociable, well informed, and 
very civil to strangers. Several of their noblemen have dis¬ 
tinguished riMfflgPlves ft* 1, their love of the arts and sciences. 
The old .riwiMtef Bisaavi, in the last century, formed a 
splendid of-owilptures, medals, gems, and other 

has formed a rich collec¬ 
tion in mtdflpSnWyl and W* instituted the academy of 
natural seienccB'which"h«ai*' his name, and publishes va¬ 
luable memoir*. The Canon llecupero, Ferrara, and other 
learned men who .have investigatedtbephenomena of /Etna, 
hav«5*toofc«ned valuable eolleotM* The university, which 


learned men whojhave investigated 5*0 phenomena <>t Atuna, 
hav&jtlwo formed tytluablc tsolleotWpSS-The university, which 
was founded b ' age# m 1*45, is frequented by 

about 500 stiuWM -jA, |®f-a tpto&Mfcrary, which is open 
.to. the public. ^H^g|mhil Betteawhne montoftory and 
church of Ban 9|Hw« «. after huga, hi Portugjh 
the largest.and fn^»Wwio building#®Europe. . 
monks ar^/jg-altbyi'aJidAfesive a, wbseum and a ga&gyMj 
pain|tog». cwRto cathedral of Crania, dedicated 
Aganfis a vast budding, the ftont is ornamented witwrau^ 


ania is only 

Vnr a considerable c; . 
corn, oil, almonds, figs, soda, nutoton, uilkii 
amber, which is found at the wtjltiary d^dWgfigftPttfB MM is. 
lava, and snow from .Etna, which is.-Jlwfe.'^fie 
Catanese say, ‘ Se Catania avexse Mria 

nwrto,’ meaning that if they had agood htfrnonSripr^'tjf 
would become far greater 1 than Palermo. ffttipa ‘ pSwsVp. 
Gran Corte, or upper tribunal for civil and c'rimipsl .piiuftgi. 
Thqfown has considerable municipal pinilcgi-s. which tbit 
inhabitants maintain and exercise with spirit.tothl zeaj. 

Caltagirone, the second town in the prngto^p of Catniiii. 
is built on two hills joined together by a bridge; jp .has 
several palaces, a royal college, a town-liOUbe, Meijte di 
Pieti, and about 20,000 inhabitants. Good pottery is'#adc 
in this place. Caltagirone is u corruption of Catoto.'Gif-ono; 
tiio word Caiata, or Kalat is Aruba , and; vighffgM^tn emi¬ 
nence. There are several towns in fyicily.dS^Hame of 
which begins with Caiata, as OalatascfWstta. v^.toaniM|to, 
&«., being the names given to them by the Saffecens^MlKg 
their sway over 8icily. • • 





[Uliiiali Museum. Actual si/e. SiKer. i*60 grain*.} 

Nicosia is built on a monnttiin, with 12,09O}nhabiWnts, 
who live chiefly by agriculture. l^he neighhawro<K)d 
abounds with mineral water, arid has a mine' of 
(Neigcbaur.) Aci Reale stands on a lava ro^'wtdMHpK- 
jects into the sea at the R. base of .Ettig; with 
it on a higher cliff, which forms si little tcrivu by jlpcif. Santa 
Venera is the protectress of An. l'atcrnotfpie autifent 
Hybla Major, which gives the tide of prince to a-Sicilian 
faniilv, who are the richest, landholders in Sfejly, has 10,(100 
inhabitants, many qmi vents' and churche^lpd a 'flniirful 
territory. Aderno, at the S.W. base at J&jui&i has fiOOOqn- 
habitanls; and San Edippo d'Argiro, tlie an dent Agyriiim, 
has 7000. The other towns are Traiua, Nieolnsi, and Bronte. 

CATA PLASMS, or poultices, are substances applied ex 
ternally to different parts of the body, cither to allay pain 
and repress inflammation, or more frequently to promote 
inflammation or its consequences, and lessen the pun.at¬ 
tending it. For the,former purpose they arejjtolied cold 
anil generally, contain * preparation of lead ; JSj§l|h e "latter 
they are of different degrees of tempera!nrpHi;?*f hen it is 
intended to hasten the progress of m!lammtow||”.i§ aj^io 
lead to suppuration, poultices should be ofeSali^gia tmn'- 
perature as the part will bear, but of a ]ovfer' tojoperatu’re 
when they are used us mere emollients.’. Thp'dtjMjjjpJal of 
which the poultice is made influences 
are best which havo the power of rdteitoftg,’);i^^^«i ; toois- 
tu» tor.i|to: greatest length of tiine^^cN^MF of linaeed, 
especialjpll the oil haa not bcen^pfprjpyied rtrevions to re¬ 


ducing tho.aeeds toj' * is tot eommap pur¬ 
poses; but John F. ’ Wat this, and all 

poultices, were generally nto,4E ..feOwjj. For application 
to. a limited tpaee, a roasted apple 

0? fig is be|t; and a roasted oQraSIklW^fmosl suitable im-, 
plibation“.J’tmltices.ate swdbm changed with suni- s 
cient fijatytoBoy/ A.!totoh potff&ee should always bo applied 
WwatM^aa.iwfttfit-haa become esdd./jtUey^to object ia 
to oxpoiKlef,;Jhe mat.utation of a swedimtfifgnff bring* about 
uppuration. .'.When the surface is bApHkt|&«PBuppuration 
||M0t is.ijbt npcessify to change Otfi pifttUiq^ sofre- 
t^utottly, as it -jpStoliable to include the gir, +» Bauch as 
tojg&svbltj% To cleanto*ulcerR, the earrot poultice is a good 
5f 3 'A ?, 
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application, and when 4b$r<i. is much irritability or foster, 
the vest jKtultiqo,-^f®nt»' eojiWtining ohtmaaL fondypojv-- 
dc^, is bc«fo, The &fo'tjf,A iptiulUifu -is cogteff'vylffo 
oii &nd ijoroetin^iii^yvtkred civrifob# *;.«£ b$i& mi 
sprinkled i^'4,,: 
CA%*mim. [Atn'aL'K«#p.^8.Jg^ 
CATARACT (Or. Kurni'ifMKTyC' in i:‘" 

‘ n fall of water over steep todts^#isi ) 1 a door 
‘ a bolt, barrier, or obst.fuc.ton,' from Karafptf , _ 
br^ak down or interrupt), ia~ah opacity of the crystalline 
leus or its capsule, which obstructs the transmission of light 
to (lie retina, and,.according to its degree, impairs or destroys 
tho sight*,, 

To understand its natuio, anil llio moans adopted for its 
cure, the following anatomical fuels must bo borne in mind. 
The .jco/'rtled-W, front of the eyeball is a'tough, transparent, 
nijS (slightly 'prot uberalit shell, firmly umled to the sclerotic 
coat or wilier; ,part of the eye. Immediately behind tho 
cornua is 8f%iaco filled by a watery Uuid, the lujunius hu¬ 
mour, itpyvliichtlie co iris is suspended like a screen. 

This’.momhrnuo, attsubed by its outer edge to tlie r>cl>-rolic 
itegr its junction with the cornea, lias tbo power of contiac¬ 
tion and expansion, so as to limit the ndmission ol light 
through .ifs central opening called the pupil to the amount 
hoKtmdaptod for Vision. Uelmid tho iris and nearly touch¬ 
ing it is tho pry staUtnr Inis, inclosed in a transparent mem- 
biainoiis ehpsuio, which is attached to what are railed the 
canary processes hehuid the external bolder of tin- ire,. 
The narrow interval between the lens and me ,i oi posterior 
surf,ice of tho nis is called tho pastennr chamber ; too 
more nnyde space which separates tliu iris from tlm cornea 
is called tho anterior chamber. The crystalline is a tiuns- 
parent sticky substance of high infracting power, firmer 
towards the con tic or nucleus, more soft as it approaches 
the capsule, to-wInch it very slightly adheres. It is nc.uly 
tint in front and swells out behind into a consideiablc con¬ 
vexity imbedded in a corresponding hollow of the t itreuus 
hmunur. , This lluid fills up tho rciuaming space ill the 
globe: il js .'inclosed in n pellucid membrane termed the 
lu/i/ai,1, ailU seems to consisted water emit,lined in the in- 
tursnees of u fine cellular stiuetare, which, dividing it into 
s.-paiate ppitioiis, gives it a senn-gelalmous con.-islcnco. 
Thu dojboate ejfpuo-eon of the optic, none called tho retina 
is .jfojMfijaLliltc a cup with the 

di*#n^Jl^!iifld tin* hyaloid, the edges (idvaneing as far as 
the atfSebmeut of the capsub^pl tbo lens ■ it consequently 
incloses tbo vvbolo of the vitreous humour. 

The disease wo arc now in a condition to describe is di¬ 
vided lido'Wuf and spurious cataract. The latter torn is 
applied to an obstruction which arises from tin op,u|iu; film 
ol put idem lymph thiuwii out by inflammation between 
the uvea apd the capsule, often producing adhesion betw een 
these parts,'tmd passing like a gaurc blind across the pupil. 
The usual mear ■ which control inflammation other eases 
Mntty.bo used i.t this, and sometimes effect. a erne, but no 
operation is applicable to it : it may ause from injury, and 
occurs oefosioiinily m gout and rheumatism and m some 
forms of w*eoud»ry syphilis. The anticuts apjic.ir to have 
eynsi i... a all cataracts to lie of this nature. 

■'Tru> ^taract is ot tluce hinds: lent icultir, when I be 
opacity Hifooji fined to tho lens; capsular, when flic capsule 
o.dy.js altered; and ciiputlo-lriiticu/ar vvhon iioth struc¬ 
tures participate, in the discu.se. The term, when used 
simply, ist® be undeistood oi llio lens itself. 

I.t rtfieufar cataract.- An important ptactu-al division of 
tit!if 1 nompUint is mto the hard mid soft hinds. Tho for¬ 
mer. is the moot frequent, and is tho variety usually met 
with in, sidvauciiig ugc.' v Though culled hur,/. for f ho p im¬ 
pute of distinction, it may have any e insistence,'from that 
Which is li.iijhra) Ui the; patriot* * sis, to the tenacity* Ilf wax. 
Therftipecity'gcncraHy begins.: tho nucleus hvditnd the 
centre of the pupil, and is at fiivTof a bluish-white colour, 
like nulk and water. This (findually spreads towards the 
circumference, the •michn.ts in the mean time*nssutning,an 
umber-coloured or binomial. hue, which sometimes becomes 
it*)dark »» mahogany, add may extend through the whole 
foms.* The tonnes* <»f the cataract is found to hear a close 
relations ’ be depth outlie tint. Uolh eyes ruay he affected 
At.. ot^oVlutv ’ 


|d cataract more commonly begins in one 

* 1st 1*0 c.,lj^wt|ir.ti<iul, tiratnl Sy.fof. I’aPO.i VOS w. . .-JKtrfl rail 
t**si..l,H. l.i-p hii's* Wo* as IVilli,, , fHivni 1 to to yr.u*, 1 VSfSkis TJO/W*. 
ttt »« SO, »»t ■>! in 40 . 19 ; 41 to-WKl ; 5 i to Cfc I'lOa.'fii to Jl MV 
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the complaint the lens, instead cjfihriifofo 
larges, so as to obliterate the posterior chU 
tbo iris forward towards the cornea. Its | 
where changed and softened: it may' he . 
turbid iluid, in which case tho more opft" 
sometimes ohsorvod to subidtojjdurlng real 

tint cymsistoucc of salt uly<f§»»|^|ie opaci_ 

and inotlhil at first, is alsjf ^dfiwaf from the commence 
tuent, find is found to oyagjpf the yvliple " jtl jrhen 
dilated to the utmost by “ ial raeaus.s ’ tttion 

varies in shade from a merd'clcmd to thp, wli: nesS (if nulk ; 
and in the latter case tbo light vs moW) completely inter¬ 
cepted than by tins darkest bgrd cataract, winch always 
retains a degree of horny transp(u*oncy, ndmitiiuMdor m- 
slanee, the distinction of shade front kUii|tlu1^£M&HM, in 
the must opai|uo volt cataract light can 4*tirS^ 1 j3?(j%ij»rtu 
gnished trinn darkness. * , Utfit’,"’ 

Tliero is a kind of central opacity thb soft 

than the hard spoCkjs, in winch the aflectioh is confined to 
tbo nut lens, ami sometimes circumscribed to a,r#gre speck 
111 its centre, the Vest of foe Iona remaining (apsparenU 
This nfleetion is most frequently met with.in iaMtO^iyif; it 
tic not absolutely confined to that age. g, 

Capsular or membranous cataract ortlfiraonly appejttk' iu 
specks or streaks of a pearly or cliulk-whifo colour.-vyithout 
the bluish tint which prevails in tins early Singes o£;both 
the former kinds, and moro' frequently affects tbb,«|uciiojr 
layer of the "capsule than tho posterior. ^ln.,0t^i?formijr 
situation it is close to tlio pupil, and is ; in 

llgihshed. 


the latter it is concave, but is net sirrchdily 
as it lies deeper ajid is won thiough the,Ions, ffeelf usually 
opaipie at tho same tirno: indued some have doubted the 
separate existence of opacity in tho posterior layer of the 
capsule, ami it is certainly by no meana so frequent as in 
concavity forwards, mime- ! tin* anterior layer. 

Capsu/a lenticular cataract, Ol" that ill which both Btruc- 
Uuo.- are implicated, is much more common, lu such cases 
the lens is usually in the softened state already described, 
(fougenifal fulai acts are gcnertdly of this nature; the opa¬ 
city, it not central, being uniformly dillused, aiid tint? con¬ 
sistence never greater, and usually much lofi^.jjjBtiS) tho 
healthy slate. It lrcquently picvail* umotlg^^RlJjS's oi' 
the same family ; and has a peculiarity wlndS’®®l>doM an 
early performance of the up»i alien of essential importance. 


This i", n,sists in a constant rolling and unsteady motion of 
the cvc-b.dl, whith may become habitual, and preclude tho 
patient horn ever acquiring tho power of directing tho eyes 
at vv ill towards an object. Tho capsular,varieties, especially 
those which commence in the outoriur layer, are more fre¬ 
quently the result of injury, and eourpifoafod with iufiaui- 
matory conditions of .the coiisUtution or, 'of the «yc* ttsoll, 
than those in winch llio opacity is conflngd fofoo lens. These 
last, especially foe hard catatacts.,of advanced life, are often 
strictly local affection', and can neither bo classed with 
inflammatory disorders, nor traced' to any constitutional 
cau-e. , 

I he symplotits exyiei iettced Uy a person affected with cata¬ 
ract may readily be imagined. The symptom first perceived 
is a dun liazinoss of sight,-us .if a misy^^.jhin veil wore 
interposed between the"object and the|g^pf^h^:,obscurity 

TdWeause the 

M direct 

lays pass through tho thickest’part'of tlie^BlS,. wSBd those 
which outer laterally aro tram itted tietupr to the edgp, 
which ts comparatively thin. 'Tho sight hrbellejyribr the 
same reason, in weuVjigh.t, and with theHtock turne^tothb 
window, than in swfog.ljghta ; ford|jfici»upil* , iti;tlih'5a«or 
case t» contmctod,. ' - ^ of foe rays only 

through the roiddl . 

derived in sl)t^|ps from dropj) 

’ ipa or deo^KS.ightsh^Je ii|' 
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So obscurely oupiOjzea; 
tho ciroulatrcW: No 


likely that 

of ’ on y 

f , . dfJgfeeon 

been q|liX)vered'in the lens under any 
lift; nip it is probably ns little -endinved 
J heir and nails. Consequently, all the 
admits ofia limited to the local applica- 
ifly. attention to the general state of the 
health, ,ih removing the inflammatory symptoms, 

**$th vvhlilHj^'^;have heeH^ is sometimes complicated. 
A radical dUHMWtt only ‘ \ght about by tho actual 
removal of the cataract. . 

MucjyjftTeimtce of opinion existed,as to the most 

eligi^«fflpy jpSsffatting this 't; but it is now well un- 
derstooatharbach of the eaethi proposed may bo the best 
in its turn, and tbit thu -point can only bo determined by 
tho rireumstane.es'of tlie particular case. 

AlUfe operations for cataract may bo classed under 
threo>HpUteaas they am calculated to effect, either its ex- 
trai^Sw^s| 9 ^i«pl 4 <wnienf front the axis of vision ; or its 
absGHl.thdtfpr Sajlitfon. 

Kxtractwnis Commonly effected in the following man¬ 
lier'!—A iliio triangular knife, sharp at the point and the 
oblique edge, and having tlid back m a straight line with the 
handle, aitd the Hat of the blade towards the eye. is steadily 
ttUji qi^pWy passed through the upper or lower half of the 
oorneaffttfi near to, t)ie iris us possible without touching it. 
A tteedle slightly hurveil at the point is insinuated under 
tho-ftap tlius formed, and brought to bear upon the front of 
the capsule so us to lacerate it; upon gentle pressure of the 
glolw we, Jens slips put of the capsule, and easily distending 
the pnpB'esOgpgs through the wound in the cornea, which 
soon htni^in-favourable cases, ami the sight is restored. 
Spectacles%Jlitably cdVivcx must afterwards be worn as a 
compensation for, tho. refractive power of the lens. This 
operation is chielly suited to tlie hard cataract and the 
adult age. It is inexpedient m gouty and inllammable 
subjects, and when the eye is either tuo prominent or too 
deep in the orbit.. 

Displacement of the lens from the axis of vision, which 
wsv'lne method practised by the anlionts, is effected in 
several way s; the most usual is that culled depression or 
courhing (from the French,cowcAcc. (o lay down). A sharp 
needtoi Witjl, pdges which cut a little way from the point, is 
ititr<sSk*c*sj|<perpendicularly through the sclerotic, near its 
junctibii^WKt^he cornea, and consequently behind the lens; 
the ptljtl^Eving been previously dilated by belladonna. 
Tho pothfcis then brought forward tlnough the lens, which, 
by a bachvvaid and downward movement of the hand, 
is drawn out of. its'place behind the pupil, and lodged 
under it in the vitreous humour. The opaquo body being 
thus removed, the sight immediately returns; but us the 
lens may partially rise again into its place, it is often neces¬ 
sary to rfcpeat the operation at intervals, which has been 
dono'a dozen times w ith perfect eventual success. The lens 
does not produce so much irritation in its new situation as 
might naturally be exported, and it is commonly absorbed 
in part or wholly in the course of time. This method of 
operating is not very frequently resorted to in tlio present 
day. - 

The third kind of operation, which is intended to cause 
tho absorption of the lens, or its solution in the aqueous 
humour, ftfotanwed much in the,.same way; but instead 
of drawing'raHfekHe backward, the operator pushes it pi 
through^innjjtiyft.fr 1 “thouupiI, and lacerates the anterior 
capsutC*. TSKraebtiahuSiour is thus admitted to act upon 
tlje cataract, winch perhaps, after*several repetitions of the 
operation, becomes absofbod or dissolved, and vision is thus 
restoroff. This mode of operating, with variations which 
necdvHot b&detancd, is genially Adopted in soft cataract, 

^ should be 

xet'tflififiwmf the operation ; it 
ially in extrftgjfii, be preceded 
ihiteijto prejij$P§ ; hi(lam 
of 'Ip; precautions, and 
Mr\vof!& thaptftyt'lcss. It is not fli 


and always m co 
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must in All easeC 
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.rendK the oper».„^ - - _ 

thoufftt expedient to operate on one eye while useful 



vOsniHins iip,the other b-por bj ilia method of extraction in 
h..eye* nyftSrfffhle nafa^nOr isi am opera! inn warrantable 


. . • JRvmx m Airv. uinranv^ 

in'wwnf? i^ffipystq|li8r he diSorg;uiizod* ! by preriofts in- 
^JaiptfgitiQ: B^mmnsUffther #ases might he^emnnerated in 
pAvhichfrai idtatiorfls o^uestiorrahlc propriety. On the 
whole, ho ver, cataract Wh Wilms be. cured, and’ useful or 
even perfect vision restored In a largo proport urn"-of cases. 
The pain of the operation itself is vgry-inconsrderablt\ <nor 
does any disfigurement or inconvenience'antts if it ho skil¬ 
fully performed. , „p 

CATARRH, orCORY'ZA, that is. catarrh in'tfuffStriet 
sense Of tho term, commonly culled cold, consists of irittatrt- 
mation of that portion of the mucous lnumbraus of tliCiair 
passages which lines the nostrils. ltifiammalipH, though 
ollen strictly confined to tins portion of tbcqljuing tueni- 
brane, when it gives rise to the symptoms knowtv under the 
name of common cold, or coryza, is very apt to extend be¬ 
yond the nostrils, when it produces other diseases winch 
are distinguished by different names : when, for example, 
tho iiiUainmation extends from the nostrils into the frontal 
sinuses, pain, and a sense of weight in the head being 
superadded to the symptoms of coryza, the affection is Called 
gravedo, catarrhal headache, or cold in tho head: when 
inflammation extends to the back part of the tliroat, 
affection is called cyuaivciie ealarrhalis, or' catarrhal sore- 
throni ; when to the larynx, laryngitis; and when to the 
bronchi, bronchitis, [Bronchitis.] 

The symptoms of coryza area sense of uneasifecsA, full 
ne.ss, heal, and stuffing in the nostrils, frequent sneezing, 
diminished acuteness or total loss of the sense of stueli, 
together with a slight impediment to tho respiration, occa¬ 
sioned by the impeded transmission of tho air through the 
nostrils to the lungs, in consequence of the swelling of the 
membrane, the degree of tnc swotting being always in pro¬ 
portion to the seventy of the inflammation. [BH'Anchitis.] 
Though tho main seat of 'inflammation in coryza it always 
m the lining membrane of the nostrils, yet very constantly 
a sufficient degree of it extends t.r> tho frontal siuusos to 
occasion some uneasiness there, inducing a sense of fulness, 
heat., weight, and oven pain across t]*v fojfrtioadjjii Occa¬ 
sionally, too, the membrane which lines tlm .l,ulH^faH»gii 
which the tears pass into the nose becomes so If 1 rfqjnjwSrattc)i 
that, the tears cannot ente|, it, and eoiisequeutly Itow,'over 
the cheek ; while tho external membrane which is reflected 
over the eye itself participates in tho inflammatory affection, 
and becomes reddened and painful. 

These local disorders are often the only symptoms which 
oxist; but whenever the disease is severe, tlio system be¬ 
comes affected, and then to these local symptoms are super- 
added indications of a general disturbance iff the economy. 
These general disordered functions are uniformly those 
which indicate a feverish condition of the system, namely, 
chilliness or coldness succeeded by heat, dfyiiOsS 6f the 
skill, lassitude, stiffness, or a sense of uneatfttCsS, often 
amounting' to pain, in the buck ami limbs, together With a 
greater or less degree of headache. ,» 

The dryness of the membrane affected, in 
first consequence of infl'aminalien, lrom the si 
secretion, gives ii.se to the irritation, the if ' 
sensation of heat in the nostrils, and more 
their entrance. Next comes the acrid fltrii__„„„, ... 
scribed [Bronchitis], which flowing upon the ilppir liquid 
the anterior portion of the nostrils, irritates and/.yjt*Ai rati’s 
them, and which, passing by the posterior nares^into tho 
pharynx, and thence upon the epiglottis affd glottis, Ofc:i- 
sions vioiqlit cough; and last of all flows the bland fluid, 
wilh tlw ztttmediate .subiiijjenee of all irritation. [Baov- 
CHtrn.] Tho causes of Sty z a .ore ’precisely the same as 


yza, the 
esSWn of 

an<t;1 h'i 

itilurly at 
civ de- 


those of bronchitis. 


Of all the disease* to tthich tile human body is .subject, 
catarrh is the tiiost, frequent, a( IcaA in this elnnare, winch 
is subject to such sudden and changes of lemperatr. t? 


its danger .'is bv no itteans, propo , 

*** is never of itsedf fatS ejtoepting iu thff j-' 
'■.yaioMM. 'But inftarmVkiqu of the , U3 v,j,,' 
.trils. Upweypi- slight %j»ay ho 


spread to other portions of thtu met. 
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severe, and consequently to occasion-seriOus^isease. It is ; 
the-constant source of brauchitis,it mmijbjmaiatiles in far 
■ftamroation of the sj?i»tanee of thS lu|jyp«W JV frequently 
ls.ys tim founflitiup ; f(ir consttfaRjl^^'JttriH. ,'when$per 
there is tU*f- slightetft fipprociablo#p^disease, 
of the lung,,* e#jpt|ten cold, iai-hoVgreriMd^ffbBtHit way 
com*) on, oug^jjfcW be attended to with^jMixiotA^riS.-^very 
year many perfbu* apparently,^] g«wa heaHTffji it* coi«y> 
inencement are (leaf! before its Close, in consequence of two 
or three (lavs' neglect of a ciiStl- 

Tin: disg.ise, at ifafe local in its seat, piny often be cured 
at once, or at allpvwlts its seventy may lie lessened and its 
duration shortened by the application of a local remedy, 
such us the inliulntmti through the nostrils of the vapour of 
Warm water, or what, perhaps, is more, effectual, the vapour 
df.au infusion of chamomile doners, or of a decoction of 
impy-bfgtyh, Tlio steam from these heated duels should 
lie made to pass through the nostrils tor at least t.ho space 
of a quartef ol' an hour or twenty minutes at a time. it is 
important that the tempo!ature of the apartment he main- 
tamed uniformly at a moderate degree, about Hi 0 , the 
(deeping as well as the silt ing-i onui. With a view of deter¬ 
mining to tin skin, so as to produce a geneiul and gentle 
perspiration, the feel, immediately he lure going to lied, may 
lie bathed for twenty minutes in warm water, and the bed 
warmed. A turn,*; r full of wine-whey, or a basin of warm 
gruel, will promote the perspiration, and under this maple 
treatment, tiie patient will oilen arise m tin: morning u.ih- 
ont the slightest remains of the disease. A mild apcin nt 
may be often added with advantage. 

"When, there ts any degree of fewer, the treatment must 
be the stmm as in bronchitis. 

CAT A HUH ACTES. [Uooby.voI. v.,p. ICI ; Pf..v<u in.] 

(lATA'STOMUS. a genus of fishes belonging to the 
abdommal Malacoptcry gii and family Cypnimlec. The fishes 
of this genus are peculiar to the rivers of North America, 
and the'species maybe distinguished from others of the 
<\up Koe.ijKjtti by their having the lips thick and prudent and 
erenatud or fringed at the edges; the dorsal (in short as in 
the genus J..eueiscus (which contains the roach, dare. Nr.), 
and opposite to and above the vential tins. M. Lesmuir de¬ 
scribes seventeen species of llns genus in the Journal of tlio 
Academy of lateral Sciences of Philadelphia. 

CATCH, in'Wde, a composition of tlio humorous kind 
for tjsceo or Tour uncos, w hich ow es its eng in to this country, 
and Sties not appear evortu li$,ve travelled out of it. It is 
a song of as many verses or couplets a-, parts. The highest 
part is first sung through alone; the singer of this goes 
then to the second part, the second voice takes the first, No., 
Sind thus each periormur smgs through all the parts in mic- 
ecsMon, and, generally, thiec turn s ovei. The catch de¬ 
pend-, un rhe distribution of the words among the performers. 
This is so contrived licit a meaning is given to (he lines 
wholly different . on that, which appeals when they are road 
in a Straiglufo; w ard manner. The catch in ' the good old 
times..’ was, in most instances, abominably obscene and dis¬ 
gusting Among other improvements in manners the abo¬ 
lition of mi- h offensive productions deserves to be mentioned 
lierc. '• me good catches, however, but of later date, by 
Weld# ualleott, &c,, lemuiu, which are exceedingly lac,.- 
tioua, and, such as mav be, and are, introduced at any social 
mooting with tlie greatest piopricty. 

CATCH,! 1 'JLY, a name applied" to several plants, which 
have the property of returning msi ets, either bv their viscid 
surf.icq^ or “by gome other means. In Apoevnum andro- 
Sflftntf ilium, and some others, they are caught in the hairs 
that c.lutho the mouth of the corolla , in Slleue, by the glu¬ 
tinous suhstoaro that exudes from the calyx; in Ithonrca, 
by (lie collapsing of the two gules of the iiritable toothed 
leaves, f Dio.n*a, or Venus's ply-trap.] 

CATKAU, I-K, a guiatl towA’ in France, on tlie little 
river ScilJe or Nolle, a feeder opthc .Escaut, Jt is on a road 
from Cambray to Mezieres, 14 or 15 miles from Cambray; 
in 50° 7’ N. lat., and 3“ 8T K. long. If belonged formerly 
an the archbishops of On mb, ay, one of whom built here a 
i# qoificcnt castle with fine gardens attached. Tlio town 
leii#';- 'dimes called Lo Cateau or I,e Cbitteau Cambresjs. 
'n.')atiu»*.*ffi.atlo, in 1559, a treaty of peace between II oil ry II. 
at, unee ,■ flu t'. djdWip’faJ I . of Spain, which was by no means i 

' •* ..*; ‘ or. . Tfti» fwn was onco fortif.edM 

, , t .t^awtimlioni'i tukotteiR,the wars of 1 which .wB 

su'T secureiFwFraalp 

“» Vhsoo. “in 1679. . JB 
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from a Greek compound word denoting jt! 
sound, *<trtfxtio, the reverberation of the,. tisgfefe H 

the tact; and the reason that this word ha*%$ , JjJMflf 

in ecclesiastical affairs to denote the mode notion by 

question and answer without hook, ’whicl flat is pro¬ 
perly meant by eatecbizi.nffliiwwit Saiiitf'lKSWt'hpjrused the- 
word in his First Flpistlq fS^mte^fjOEinthia^S, xiv., 19, '‘tliflt 
by my voice 1 might, t^eyjflnjtaft KarjjjfosW. The word 
occurs also in other paBsagS‘ : fc)!fe Sacredk^crMgldtoa, do- 
noting instruction in adairsdtonheoied witffnwltuji;^. 

Catechizing then, etymologically, and according to the 
primitive usage, is delivering orally instruction in matters 
pert,•lining to religion. Whether in this there was any 
tiling iu common with the notions which seem to have per¬ 
vaded some of the antient systems of diyk^.r^at the 
mysteries were not to bo committed to..fjTOtmh W*t only 
handed down traditionally from age toagb, ffiaybo doubted, 
since tin; practice is. so easily explained ouvyhat is a'mere 
comniou-senso principle. Christianity Was to present her¬ 
self to innumerable persons who could receive itq truths by 
the healing of the car, while they were unabterjo perusq 
any writings in which it might lie presented to utemg. ^juch 
persons there have always been in every CbristijBycpm- 
nuimty, and we are quite sure that when the Christian 
missionaries addressed themselves to nations but tt little 
removed I rom a slate of barbarism, this mode of instruc¬ 
tion was the only mode in which what it was necessary for 
them to know could bo communicated. In sucfr a state 
of society also their answers to a few simple;,questions, 
w hich they would easily learn by frequent repetition, would 
be accepted as a sufficient profession of faith entitling them 
to baptism, confirmation, or a participation in any Christian 
nidi nances. 

AVlcit, m the infancy of Christianity, was tlie mode of 
communicating the elements of Christian truth to persons of 
all ages, has become m process of time the mode of making 
surli communications to the minds of children only, HThe 
reason is obvious : we have now seldom any adults who come 
with minds wholly unfuruishudajnth the elements of Chris¬ 
tian truth , children am therefore the only persons who now 
need catechetical instruction. We do not spcttKcgf few 
instance-' which society even in this cciuntrtemWS occa¬ 
sionally present of persons brought up m utter TgJ^ranee of 
rehgi'ui and its truths and duties. Hut children, generally 
speaking, are now the only persons wlio need this kind of 
im-t'isdion; and when we use the terms catechize and 
ralcchinnens , which last word denotes the persons placed 
under this inode of religious instruction, we refer them at 
one*' to children, and children only. The more wide extension 
o( the ability to read lias rendered this inode of introducing to 
the young tin; knowledge of Christian principles anAtfitties 
of less importance, though it. is still considered a part of 
pastoral duty belonging to the Christian minister to cate- 
ebme the young or his Hock, and thus to prepare them for 
the ceremony of confirmation. To say t.ho least, it is an 
impressive mode of communicating the elements of Christian 
truth, and it-qjfnes throughout tho period of after-life* to 
cement, an attachment which it is desirable should always 
exist between the individuals of a Christian flock and their 
pastor. The greater extension of the ,a^|hjt"'t(} read has 
also produced another change, Caterif»ja||^l!iri^ipally in¬ 
tended for the use of tlie instructor huve'w^^tt'ahB^arred to 
the instructed, who have learned iti them bne answers which 
bofiiretirae they wore wont to lyave unly kora tha moutli Of 
the teacher. By fir the most celebrated among ourselves 
of these catechisms is that which'is incorporated in the 
Book of Common Prayer, an intimate aequatggAnd0' a -With 
which is held to teL fl very ywwon yfpi is a can¬ 

didate for colifirmStidhj,' I «<8®he»«kAoth e r catechisms 
have been printed, both at home ^m^alroad, in some or 
Hjhfeh, howeve^tfmugh tlipy ara-calted catechisms, we ro- 
||§py*e but faintly the itflpressiofi of thiy%uliar character 
HgShfli mode of instnictmn, tliqr being rather Kodies of 
PPp{iii.n divinity exhibited in the form Of quetfpqg and 




answer, „ThD » the case wit hslhfrjflitt figvmn v e*tejhkm, ,<$t& Ariafar of Categories is the first of tho#c 

whjch ooiitahiw'jthe doc.trina tan Which cotnjpo io«. 

is tltecasoiwtit the at ”^ty the to; hf, Curio, Tonstiua, Vives, and 

much jj*&4$w length $fc&IBVP JwE-r-- , “ “ 'efhih , s,'“it ate hook ef Categories Ur** written, 

designed to be co# ftwflRNmttif %«. not by A Ite'peripatctie philosopher Andrer- 

Christian tvu^asgprr ..eA^tnfpa^W^vthSSTi'ty^'^tj^'BlOhR, ^r| ’ijf*-Reworks of Aristotle in 

AmmtyytepfyfM WesltdinitetflPM, 'att timetykert .08 '*«$? gapu. xjn»« &ppe«{s tS l# little founda- 
Pmbjiiifln xtt icetjApt in England, were ttonfo'.,^.tion, (l^ce Animouius, Riraftljeins, Boethius, 

ealltvfiogf ;!;«y,i«<3et fofitfeml order of CfirUtian trihd others^ thehr ecimmeitjllries on it, indicate u» doubt ol 

prq|^6 gj jttfffi rtb fwo dRKhism*: a.larger, containing a its genuineness; and tli» t'cas^n for doubt a&signod in tlm 
doctrine, with the evidence on which its analysis of Aristotle's Logic byTDr, Reid in his • intellectual 
ss>erii;'-»i;^ : .ii'^' , ''fihppo8od to rest; and a smaller, which Powers,' 18*7 (inserted also in Lord Junes'#'Sketches'), 
wu'Sntadfln^m the actual catechetical instruction of the namely, an meonsisrcney in the doctrine-pf-the book of Cate- 
young BW&jftfcnse presexit a system commonly called gories, and that of the bonks of Analytics, is not founded on 
Caivinisde. "" fact; though such imscuncc)>li»it nugld well occur about 

CAsTECHlT. jrbo j^!* r extract of tlio Acacia the meaning of the fust chapters uf the Categories, jn wiiioh 
Catechu is knowti Cy tills/naM,'liut as there aro several so much subtle and abstruse definition n> oeonMom-d l>v the 
varietiesthis Substance, ijf|jfrprobnble that it is procured Greek language bating but one wool. mVm (oumh), in 
from otharopui$ph.j*f this gciiuS.a.smdei'd is positively staled press 'substance ' (all the csscnii.il and ats-idvntid qualities 
by Dr. 'WwnoWwnd doilies that (my catechu is obtained from of an object) and ‘ essence' tall the essential qualities only), 
the areca catechu. Geiger affirms that one variety of catechu Aristotle's frequent mention of l ho book of (.utegoru-s, and 
is thu extract of nattcu-a gnmbir (Hunter), which however above a!!, a» Mr. Taylor in bn translation rcimuks, the ob¬ 
is generally considered to yield a sort of Kino. (See Noes scanty and difficulty of the sentences, and the involved die* 
von EaeAbepk.jn Buchner's Itejiert.. vol. xxii., p. 185, am tion, are evidence that Aristotle is the author, lint similar 
Diorbacn) "i^fefingu*./br Ptnirlnaric, vol. xvn., p. UJfi., classifications were formed before the appearance of the O/yn- 
Indeed !NVy.' Esoilbeek confidently assigns the" nauelei >nm. In u uealhe by the Pythagorean philosopher, Arcbj las 
gnmkir.as U)e source of the Bengal catechu, and the acaeii of Tarentuni. entitled a-tei row *«&/%■ (concerning the uin- 
cutcchff as the source of most of the Bombay catechu : ; verse, or, as Taylor sav s, mmersisl terms), the arrangement 1 * 
statement which receives considerable countenance from the adopted by Aristotle was ot forth and discussed. Through 
different at&cmnt uf tannin which they respectively contain, Plato, the disciple of Anhytus and preceptor ofAn-lotle, 
and the difirenco of their reaction with the salts of mm ; the theoryof the Aristotelian (J.itegoiies descended front the 


their sjpffiific gravity also differs, that of Bombay being imp, 
white tOM of Bgneiri is only 1'2S, 

At the season of the year when thu sap is must pcifeetly 
elaborated, the bark of tlu; Acacia Catechu is removed, and 
tlio bve cut down, the outer white part removed, mid thu 
remaining,brown heart-wood but into such pieces us can 
he conveniently introduced into a narrow-mouthed vessel; 
Water is po|)icd in, and then boded down to one-half the. 
original quantity; the further inspissating is conducted in 
wide earthen vessels. It is then allowed to stand in the 
sun, frequently turned, and at last transferred to cloths 
strewed over with the ashes of cow's dung, and cut into lom- 
squaro pieces, which are then thoroughly dried m the sun. 
The darker the wood from which it is obtained, the darker 
the colour of the extract: it lets so much the appeal mice of 
a mass of earth as to have been once considered such, and 
called terra jnponicu. Thtj; farina or meal of a seed re¬ 
sembling wheat, and called HOe/tutii, is often mixed with it, 
not a«. an .adulteration, but to prevent the soli masses 
adhering Jiff* each other. 

CatecUu dflem s eithei in irregular pieces or in small cubes, 
of a darkwpvvn colour; odour very faint; taste powerfully 
astringent, afterwards lmtcrish, then wveet. It is nearly 
completely soluab; in water, more perfectly m alcohol. 
Analysed by Sit- II. Davy,— 

Bombay Calrcku yielded Benya! yielded 
Tartnin . 10*J . . <)7 

Extractive , . fiK 7>'i 

*, .Mucilage . . Id . . lb 

Impurities . . in . . t-i 

The Bombay variety is preferable, it is a valuable astrin¬ 
gent,and may be employed cither to act immediately on the 
mucous membrane of tlio digestive organs.or on remote organs. 
In all oases of relaxation of the tissues, cither accompanied with 
a til)w of blood or increased nfucous discharges, or without 
any obvious discharge, catocliu renders greaf' assistance in 
restoring the parts tio a healthy condition. In relaxed uvula 
or pap of the .tittout, causing irritation and cough, a por¬ 
tion of cataclj.U.'^lelted stpwly in the mouth is extremely 
useful., . In driMiM 1 ' fritni debility, catechu alone, or com¬ 
bined with prepared chalk and opium, is much employed, 
though chemists disapprove of the combination, on the 
ground that an inert lannali! of lime is formed. It is found 
howevorto be practically, advantageous. Where the debility 
is gregrt; arci|(Btti,esand cordials'may be added, provided there 
be no infiaiphaitory condition oKthp iutesttnes, a point which 
should ahv%i-bs,j|r^ eiitolly ihqU(^l into before ad¬ 
ministering astritmnM^ [A*TiuNcSitNTs.] 

CATEGORY, th* Nw6rd imri/yupi'o (karnyM)7e, to declare, .] 
aver), was used by AristotSfto denote anwwfff things 4$jtig 
reining tghich sttm# one common assertion may lie Iflffj&jji 
or, in words, which the smw%,tiblo of the sumo 


school of Pythagoras, m w lio-u system 111 was a number re- 
plelo with sacred mystery (Demtnui Pythaynn.'u.*, hv 
Metirsius, c. 12; ami l J ijthuf>oiran DerJtL, m Theoretic. 
Arith., h\ T. Taylor, e. IV). The work of Arehytaa is 
copiously cited in the commentary iff Simplicius on ibe let, 
Categories. The extant fragments were also published 
j separately in 1071, hvo., Venice. Archvtus and tho other 
Pythagiirejins considered these tcu universal idi'Ss 'as the 
principles of all things—the causes of the universe,— a doc¬ 
trine which inquires for explivrutliou a reference to the Py. 
thagoieatv and Platonic, theory of ideas. By Aristotle and the 
! jieripateties in general they were proposed merely asooinpro- 
j hensivo forms of predication, by which tho pet^exing v'anetv 
of human ideas were supposed to he conveniently aTTIMOged 
i for the use of the dialectician. All the objects aridihc$|$/>f 
human theught were thus distributed us species under len 
shwhm yenei.i. oi umversul terms, to facilitate a coin pro ben- 
sivc survey of the to vav, the vv hide jffivsicid andmetuphv sieal 
wot Id, known and unknown. The names of the ten (dates 
gone,, as enumeialed by Aristotle {Cal. e. 1, aud Too. 1. i. 
c. 11) are—I, ueeio or n ten . 2, irceoi-; Troon 1 '. ■ 1, Trpiic 

Til 5, wee; o. 7t on ; 7, ei'ioOai . 8, iy.-te; It,.-ireinr ; Jo. 
TrireyH)- ; which arc variously expressed in English by 
different writers. In Dr. Wbately's Logic they are ren¬ 
dered as follows: * substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
place, time, situation, possession, action, sutlcring ,V hut 
to perceive the meaning of the Greek terms, itirmist he 
observed what An-totle comprehends under each of these 
general designations -. lyin', ior instance, is sail! to signify 
the having something attached to the person ; to be ‘ booted, 
armed' (ts> iym' irr/paiVu ri> eai'fiftet)m, re kr Viadai. ( ilW., c. 
U); but m tile hist, chapter of tile Categories eight (nodes of 
having are enumerated. The first finii OitcgoffS^, namely, 

* otVuu, Treiroi-, irpic n, Troon*,' are elaborately ejiplaiqed by 
Aristotle in four long chapters ; the defimtiotrof ttie'StSnam- 

. mg six is dispatched in a word or two, but the nature and 
properties of all are more fully defined meideimlly lltrough- 
| out the rest of his works. That they are classifications only 
of words was maint ained by some of the antient philosophers 
( Philos. Arrangements, bvHarris, p, Ifi). Concerning the 
question whether these ulglprsala are real cxisteneies or 
merely names »r eonceptipdvsefi tho remarks on the Ue.d- 
ists and Nominalists in Dr. Reid's * Essays.' c. ft miff ('■• In 
the later ages Of Latinily these Categories were ileiioun- 
natod piasdieajnontti; tho name by which they have since 
been generally designated in tho scholastic works on logid, 
in which they are vtsaafly translated anil placed as IbliovVH • 

• substantia, <jpati(iti«, qus,h(:ts, nlatio, actio, passio, nbi, 
Quando, situs, hahilas.katial illvb'*: m o by tlw/ollnwing iar- 

■m as an aid ' * ' ’-si 

K ' ' \rlsn, si x, IvvCrlTlf'imcvs, i ct, uvl -s, 

SB| : ■ Hm-1, ernvwbe, w tunicjinir eiu.' 
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?A« to the utility of these ten Categories, it may he re- sis of.Aristotlgs Wyrhs, by Dr. Gillies, 4to., p. S3, H s/>q. \ 


marked that they form aa essential part of the artificial sys- Monboddo, Origin. 
tom of logic, which was rejected as useless by most of the if. 4ifi ; and Jmti 
principal philosophical writers of the -last three centuries,, Tfoethii Ap'sM. 
such a» Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes,' Locke, Gonddluc, Reid, got. i Stewart's 
Kamos, StewdA IJjiovvu, De Stitjit Traoy. '&c.j -To main- Log. ; TkM Orga •» 

tain among^®iU'itcr*tc the reputation cfc^typrSitl know- English tra«tddW$ibj'. T v T; 
lodge appear®}' have been the only ptn'ppsef^iilkhfcfltt they substance of all the chief Coni 
were ever apj^pd. They served to support‘syllogistic at* CATENARY (from' Cat$t 
fcjiimentation tor victory, mid,supplied a convenient ready- which a string of 
reckoner, by which A, prompt solution could lie given even and density will hi 


vol,i., p, ,U7, el seq. . vtd. V„ 
A». vol. t„ pp,$g, 311, 3-iO; 
VBfl, p. lOfi, «t set;, in Cate- 
,v ; Afmd,?vol. ij„ on Anstot. 
f t. by Pacius, 4hj„ IfiOj. Tho 
IVTaj lor, 4to„ mv,Jtoa&ins the 

l> ^ ui 4^^|h«iiny js^lffiggtvc m 


which a Siring of perfect llw*fWw*f sard uSwferift, wpckness 
and density will haug from two points, \yhrts^^'#t|l|!i'»tp- 


tn questions be)o,ii(|;f.the reach of human knowledge, and peso to be in the same horizontal line, as tliB’ Wlwro ithd pro- 

111 rt'iilltv flliito U nhnnwpmlilf* r FI\i» l.ivnrs entico tntiu rmrlirm r%V «-1. s * l.,. , 1 . v _.’t'3SL_x_ _ > _ . 


in ri-alitv »|uito unanswerable, The lovers of satire may 
turn to Gassendi s ‘ Jixercitutinnes ailversus Aristutelcos,’ 
"here the ten Categories arc unsparingly treated. The 
remarks of Hobbes m Ins Logic, (Opera I’/iiloxoyhicu, 
■'Wfi 1 CS 8 ) are no less satirical: ‘ Fatuor me proidioiuuen- 
rdirum ilsum Iuictcmis non magnum perspexisso; ccpit 
optnor Ariftotelem libido qmcdaui pro authontatc sun, cum 
rcruni non’ posset, lerbnriim tamen ccnstim pcnigendi, p. 


perlies of the curve will be the sumo from w 1 * * - - 
it may hang. And all caleuaries are similar 


to say, let there be any bumbaiESj)! sue«W#MS®a formed by 
chains of different lonffiiKMMNwilb' of t^fjpvytU be a pic¬ 
ture, on a reduced of Jthne.portion of' tho 

"Various properties of beep investigated, in 

. ... cases where the thickne*ft.«N|apw ofittifl^ string are va- 

m. So the authors of the Port Royal Logiquo, on l'Art rialde. See in particular Crowell’s 'translation of Ventu- 
de Pensero (Nicole and Arnaulil), p. gI, ‘ Votla les di\ Cate- roll's Mechanics, and WlieiveU's Analytical Statics. We 
'gtsiics il Aiistote, dunt on but taut de mysteies---A dire ie sirall here confine, ourselves to the most common properties 
vim, e’est. une chose Ires pen itti/r— luute arbitiairc, cl qm of the catenary, which, with the modifications always rc- 
n’a de fondement qua 1 im.igniution—idle accontunie les qunod alien vi- conic to apply the inal,hntnktiafl[)f-> flexible 
homilies ,V SO payer de mots; A smuggler quits savenf and incxlciisible cliuiu to the tmitcrial* J^®*krchitoct, is 
toutes chores, lorsqu ils n on connaissent quo ties noms ar- the first stop tonards the theory of thf\ppmiB|ittp bridge, 
bilraires: and De Stutt [racy, "Logiquo,’ p r t, ‘(‘<lu Let (J and D be the two points of stispchsklhi CAD tho 
n c-t utile absolumenl a rien.' Il would be c.ulltss to chain, ul' which A-is the lowest point, and A 15 a vertical 
quote similar opinions from the best modern ivnrUs mi lhe 

subject. On the other side, among the defendcis of the - f, 

Cntcgonus are Monboddo, Harris, Gillit-s, and T. Taylm. *“ 

Han is, in his elaborate work on the subject (77n /,hu nt , 

Arrant’ements, p. 34), bays • Tho doelrinc of these Categories r .-....'- 1 

is a lalu.dde, a copious, a sublime theory--a theory which \ J / 

piiqnircs us to study every tlyuig with advaillago: p. 4 (pi, \ J/ 

r J hole me lew theories stf great, so comprehensive, so \ A' 

Various, as tlio theory of these Categories: m Coiitcm- N, - —V 

pbiling thorn wo sec whence the sciences and arts all 

>uisc -instory out of substance: liMlhcnlulics out of quan- -• Ar; 

tily : Ppliosand medicine out Of quality and quantity ; astro- / 

tmmv, 111 use-, and mechanics, out of quantity and motion; _ / 

painting nut of quality and silo ; ctlno, out of relation : cltro- __ 

nology out oft Wbun ; geography out ot wheie: eleetncily, a p 

rmtHiicttsiu, and utl motion out, of actum and passion, fur passing through it. Let the units be inches and ounces (any 
Irt-Mlc Categories of Kanl ( h'ri/t/i tier Return V-rnunJt, ollieis might be used), and lot (he weight of tlic chain be k. 
7! n cd„ I hgh), the precise boujud.iriex of human knowledge, oitneos in the inch ; let t. be the length of chain equivalent to 
a prion, me professed to bo exhibited: these Categories 1 he tension at A, and T lb a t )equ h ulent to the tension at 

consist of four primordial classes: 1 . quantny, g. qiiiihty, 1 ’, a point whose abscissa immfi or ,r, and its ordinate 

d. relation ; -l. modality : each class containing tluvc t late- N P or y. Let the lengtlVoKllie arc, A 1* be s, and the 

goues: 1 . unify, multitude, totality; If. tealily, iieg.item, angle NTP bed. Let A a bo made equal :to t inches, 
h 11111 at ion ; o. substance and accident, cause and effect, and through a draw a horizontal lino ay. Hphce if C A 
astiun and fraction ; 4. possibility. existence, noraa-sit v. were taken away, and the chain suffered to bang over a 

Jlml, tu treating of extensive subjects, some similar me fixe 1 [inuit at A down toil, (he part DA would’not alter 

tbodic.il clnssill-'f’on very useful and iu < ,sary for per- us fbmi. And it is the most striking projierty of the curve, 
Spieuilt and Is c\ it y, is obvious. A tabulated view ol I .yi-lui’s that d the portion DP above any point P wore taken 
arrangement of Ideas (his Categoties, as they are sonic- away, and the chain suffered to hang over a fixed point at. 
tunes named) is given to great advantage on a large sheet l* down to the same horizontal line up, tho part CAP 
prefixed , the edition of bis Essay in lKUs. Among the j would be maintained by the portion 1 *pi in its position, 
antior: .Ifflerent names and nunihcrs of Categories were’ Tho folio ,vmg are the equations which connect T,« .r 1 / 
•wloj.:< . ny different sects, by Aristotle and the peripatetics . and 0 : 


passing through it. Let the units be inches and ounces (any 
otheis might ho used), and lot, (he weight of (lie chain be k 
minces in 1 In- inch; lei £ be (lie length of chain equivalent to 
the tension at A, and T Uiatjeuiih ulent to the tension at 
1 ’, a poult whose abscissa Jp or .r, and its ordinate 
N P or y. Let (lie length* 8 fc‘ihe arc, A I* be s, and (he 
angle NTP bed. Let A a bo made equal: to finches, 
and through a draw a horizontal lino ay. Hphce if C A 
were taken away, and the chain suffered to liifng over a 
(1 m 1 point at A down to u, (he part DA would not alter 
us firm. And it is the most striking projierty of the curve, 
that il tlic portion DP above any point P were taken 
away, and the chain Suffered to hang over a fixed point at. 
P down to the same horizontal line ay, the part CAP 


■mu)..- , ny (intercut sects. by Aristotle and the peripatetics 
tli-V are variously called KnthWov Xdym, universal terms ; 

” ypuirn KUTriyniiinr, forinsor figures of predication ; r.uTtiyuf.ici, 

I'.itegones ; yivi\ yivoohrara, the most comprehensive genera ; 
in n-pwrit Aim yti-»j, tile ten piituary genera. Pluto redue _ --- _ £ / “ ?\ 

1 o fno* namciv, otWa, Tavr<>Ttn\ *rfpor^<; t iciv>)<rig t S ** " f ' >JL ~ o ‘ ' / 

(TTcn-i ,;; lubstnneo, identity, diversity, motion, rest,. The , i&k , , , 7 

hi ^ nvaiU' jour : 1V»nru‘]v, vTroicttfih'ci, mit «, ?ru)£ f\ovrrty irpbv " JCJf) li) J“). log* —^2/1 82B1R 

m rm; noi’To ; subji els, substances, modes of being, relative / r / 3 ?~ b r \ 

modes nl b.ung. Some philosophers have preferred seven : tt ” £ by p. log. I 1 - j - . ef; j 

namely, spirit, matter, quantity, substance, figure, motion. ' » . _ j, ‘ * 

rest: oilier- three, namely, sutyect, accident inherent, acci« Given the distance botwfipn j C at 2 e, and the 
dent euTuiiiM.eitial : others make only two, simply, sub- length of the wholu chain C A D ~ k£, then the value of 6 
s tu nee and attribute, or subject, and accident. Other phi- at the point D, supposing a tangent drawn there, must be 
t^ophers arrange all existent things under the following six found by approximating to a solution (V being unknown) of 

‘Msio,i.ii-Hwitn,,iiii,.K, mstiw.jMtitur». /Ifuira, - ^ tnn ft hvn loe cot 2«Si 

s„i,i.craimso t ,a. ,» M i. lllllll r ,. lOT j., I mn.o nyp. log. wi.h 


T -e £ -j- x 


Gr-H”, tan. 9 - - 


'icoro and Quintilian mime the ton Categories of Aristotle 
J'.leiucnla Djplectioa. ;'< ' _ 

(Sec Amrphnius, CotrmmnlSiM^nitAo n, .v 


V' U1 7\ ‘«W»jbr in LAtiuEy Silvanius, P iu -S; 
»_iiiip.tvii Comment, ir. Prtvdict Anstot .* ful„ J 


Anstot., fol., 15S-7, A 


r. 5 * 

which might be soivgii by iivfej^^l^'a suflSFie.nt table of 
the values of,the second side’wcru'fbrmcd. The extreme 
v,plue of 0 beujg thus found, yyhiclA'all \, £ i» found from 
; <‘*= £ tan. nlid thence the tension ut anv point of ,the 
jtgno can be found ; atjyjl A B, which call h,' itAund from 
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h => — t.- The prm &totfc'i &toit .leu mly' fc&Pthq|f‘ 

adapted bommon 

<! *4342945 

But -t frA tortide it would bo sute^fwt to Wstif: u[fn. thins- 
metal ojtMWlgtunut feMtiftfaiats in a vert ion t board, in such 
manru|pffflSP?! ij> ft^feupP should represent the length#: 
requilpl,-Aftipiy fc<*»wiWjl" scale. Then A N and A P 
" ■ • 1 tm piffled for several different points, and 

'l^s" ^ ®' 10u ^ ho found for each. 

If the eatfljj&Hrere gl^l^lhese.should all givo the same 
result, na; wj^Sthe of l; but as this will 

not be found lt»-w thdWwjPB p j p TOBf the values should bo 

Whgp A B is ‘with Cl>, X must be 

that case is very nearly e^PIrt of a parabola, which it was 
supposed to be altogether 4>ji Galileo. Tbe focal distance of 
that parabola is the half of t. We have seen people puzzled 
to kuow how a.horse on a towing-path draws a heavy boat 
by a ropft i(M|!fe>«J»poars slack, and even dips into the water. 
The regfodT Hlil feithe tension necessary to pull a long rope 
into any; tlfiWgJpljW straight hue, is much greater than that 
whichAa 'neSBaskty to move the boat.- A fall geometrical 
account of fhe totenarv, with tables, -fe given in Ware’s 
Tracts on Vaults and bridges,' London, l»2g. 

. CATE NICE I. LA. [Chllahi® v.l 
" r * CATXNlT’ORA. [Zoantii .v in a!] 

CATERPILLAR, a name given to tbe larva state of 
butterflies and ninths. As this term is therefore of partial 
application only, whilst that of Inn a is applied to tlio second 
stage of all inspete.'<»• e. that which follows tin- egg), au 
account will bo’given under the latter bead. Wo will now 
merely notice an ingenious, and we think probable, deriva¬ 
tion of the word caterpillar, as gi\eo by Mi. Duttean, in Sir 
William Joi'dine's ‘Naturalist’s Library, llnlisli Butlei- 
tlies,’ vol. hi. It is its follows: ‘ The origin of ibis word is 
not very obvious, but. it no doubt refers to their destniolivo 
propensities. Tbe most probable derivation is that wlm-li 
assigns it to tins two old French woods, ucut, food or pro¬ 
visions, more recently written rates, sis in 1 Paradise Cost,' 
Alas l how Mini*tp tu UiP'ii* raft'd 
YYas l)jc n ude ui>)>iu iiiut Uivrrlml IAt* l 

and •pilin', to rob or pluji^lMUrirheiiee also we bate tlio word 

CAT IIA TUN A, SAIS^T [Brazil.] 

C&THAfUNA I. of Russia, [Pkt u a -ms Guk at.] 

C ATU AJUNA II., ALEXIEWNA, born in 1721), was 
the daughter of the Prince of Anhalt Xmbst, got einor of 
Stettin in 'Prussian Pomerania, Dor name was Sophia 
Augusta von Anhalt. She married in 174.> bur cousin 
Charles Frederic, Duka of Holstein Gottorp, whom bis 
aunt the Empress Elizabeth of Russia hail chosen for her 
successor, having nuule him Grand Duke of Russia. In 
adopting the Greek communion ho took tho name of Peter, 
afterwards Peter III., and his consort that of Catiianna 
Aloxlewna. It was au ill-sorted and unhappy match. C-'a- 
thurina was handsome, fond of pleasure, and at the same 
time clever, ambitious, and bold. Her husband, although, 
not destitute of good qualities, was greatly inferior to her 
in abilities, and was irresolute and imprudent. In conse¬ 
quence,of many disagreements.with bis wife.as soon as he 
coiujsfto the throne by the death of the EumBm Elizabeth, 
lio talked of repudiating Catharine, who wasPlhon living m 
retirement at peterliop, a country residence near Petersburg. 
She, on har w£jft$l»tletermiuBd to anticipate him by a bolder 
movement ! Akjjbnfthlerapy was formed in which several 
nobleman, offlci'fBj ‘and ladkss joined ; the regiments of the 
garrison vVere gained by bribes and promises; the emperor 
was arrested, and Catharine was proclaimed solo empress of 
all the Russia#, Peter having been induced to sign an act of 
abdication, telulv. 17G2. Six days after, the principal con¬ 
spirators, wj&t£A reaction in the army which might prove 
fatal to tlfMWtwtoftAa /Ropshba, where Peter was kept in 
arrest, and .while e§rijfcf»gWlth him.fell suddenly upon 
him and strangled h^§v H does not appear that Catharine 
actually ordered the murder,, hut after it was 4(tr>e, she showed- 
rib sorrow, and site continued her favour to the murderers.. I.aj 
a proolantHStw' which she issued, it was said that the emp&ijS 
had dimlfSi *’“* colitis Catharine was solemnly crowncdS*] 


heso.shoidd all givo tho same 
|ig|M t; but as this will 
IjUBaf the values should be 


Moscow hi 17b 2 . JWe shall not onto.-'on her subsequent 
' private life, au®tl)ffScandalous chronicles of her court; these 
"to at tors ..have bofcn ■■ treated, w i 1 h the utmost minuteness by 
most of ■iBfoS|raplit'i'S, 'and.especially b\ eastern. Wo 
shall beta, sp^lewiab hfjt jrfAho sovereign, 

and rec<)rd^to^pi:itlcipaHnisraq>f i 'h'OTi loiig'M^^i, which was 
'ft m#t ifapWlaut one for Russia an<,*^'Kurupo. In 
J i 7G3, on bhe death of the Weak and induraB^Augustus 111. 
king of Poland, that country being in a 'state of exhaustion 
ftnd confusion, Catharine, bv bribing djrii df the electors and 
terrifying tho rest, procured the clcctitMrof one of her favour¬ 
ites, Poniatowski, who was chosen Icing under tho name of 
Stanislaus Augustus. Having accomplished this, she began 
to interfere ill the internal concerns of that kingdom, whose 
wretched constitution, with its elective crown, turbulent np- 
bilitv, serf population, and intolerant, clergy; afford cdMgwr 
ample opportunities. In fuel, some of the* parties in Polina 
courted her support, as they had been in the habit of court¬ 
ing thnt of ln-r predecessors and of the other neighbouring 
states for ages before. 

Tbe Dissidents of Poland, which was the name given to 
thoso who did not follow the Roman Catholic, religion, includ¬ 
ing both Protestants and followers of tbe Greek church, were 
placed upon an equal footing with tbe Catholics by the Pacta 
(’ouventa of 1573. cam firmed by the treat) of pe.uo of Oliva 
in lfito. Since tins last epoch, however, the Catholics, being 
the majonty among the high nobility, bad gradually ex¬ 
cluded the Dissidents tram the Diet, and annoyed them in 
other ways. Early m the iKth century the Dissidents 
applied to Peter the Great, who remonstrated in their behalf, 
and obtained by bis influence more equitable treatment for 
them. After Peters death the Polish Dissidents were 
again deprived of their political and civil rights: they were 
excluded from all public ollices, were forbidden to biuld any 
new church, and many of them were exiled or otherwise 
persecuted. Ill 17<ol Russia,' Prussia, England anil Den¬ 
mark, as guarantees of the peace of Oliva, renaonstlaleil 
vv-ih the diet, but to no purpose. In the session of t 7( 0 the 
Dissidents were finally subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Catholic bishops. In the following tear they formed, an asso¬ 
ciation, which was called the Confederacy of Thorn, fur their 
common protection, and they were joined by a party of Catho¬ 
lics, who were called Malcontents, upon political grounds, and 
wild now advocated the claims of the Dissidents. Tlio kjj^or 
Were also strongly supported by Russia, the populatmp'of 
which being chiefly of the (j#t:ck church felt a lively interest 
in the fate of their co-rohgiomsts, who wore very numerous, 
erpectally in tho east provinces of l’olaml. In 1708 Rus¬ 
sian troops entered Poland and surrounded Warsaw. Seve¬ 
ral members of iho diet, and tlio bishop of Cracow among 
them, who were most violent against tlie Dissidents, wore 
arrested by the Russians, and sent info Siberia, where they 
remained five years. The diet being now intimidated 
granted the full claims of the Dissidents. But several Ca- 
thobc noblemen, especially on the south provinces bordering 
on Turkey, raised the standard of revolt on mixed religious 
and political grounds, and a civil war ensued in which the 
king's troops wore defeated. The king ami senate at W.ar- 
saw petitioned the Russian minister not to withdraw the 
Russian tumps on this emergency, a request which vv»s 
readily complied with. Tbe insurgents on their part applied 
to the Turks fbr assistance, and a war between Turkey and 
Russia, 1 769, was the consequence. During fair years 
Poland was ravaged by civil ftml religious war, and a dread¬ 
ful pestilence in 1 770 completed the miseries of that ecKlwtry. 
The result of all this was the first partition of Poland eon-' 
certod between Catharine, Frederic of Prussia, and Joseph 
II. of Austria, which wus effected in 1772, and was sanc¬ 
tioned by a subservient Polish diet. [Poland:] More than 
olio-third of that kingdom lifts divided among the three 
powers. Russia had for$ shard the governments of 
Polotsk and Mohilow, wb fiineludo ft great part of Lithu¬ 
ania and Livonia. Meantime the war with the Turks had 
proved highly successful to the Russian arms both by sWft 
and by land. Romanzow defeated the Turks mi the Prutb, 
and the Russian UeePjiri- tho Mediterranean defeated and 
burnt the Turkish fltxw'at Tsehysnre in 1770. By the peace 
of Kainaijii AxoiffMid Tagftnrug.were ceded to 

Russia, and Crimea yjtfMjy&mftHd indepqndwit of Turkey. 
iJ&ot many year’s ofteriimSwustiuris took,J3yjpidiy for tbam- 
■M, 1785, and made it afprovincc of tbeir ehipire. In 
Mphiry, tv87, Catharipo set off from Petersburg with great 
SKljipjo visit her new acquisitions. (Her journey was like 
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a triumphal procession. Shi; was joined mi the road by the 
Emperor Joseph II., who accompanied ter 'into Crimea, 
where they concerted measures ibr a joint war against' 
Turkey. At Ohorson on. the IJnieper »lfr inspected the 
docks construetaiby s&w teripp of the line 

and a frtgata| fiunchflK. SoOT'alter, thgjnitto ffli the” 
Swedes, n’t the instigation of France and Engltthd, declared 
war against Russia. The object of this war was to chock 
the progress of Russia. hot the result was quite the contrary. 
The Turks warfr qwjtited everywhere: they lost Oo.kzukov ; 

, Smramnv took ftonpthem Ismail hy storm in 1790. with a 
dreadful massacre of the garrison, and another Russian 
army entered Georgia. By the peace of Yasst, in I 792,the 
frontons of Russia were extended to the Dniester. The war 

t ween Rltesia and Sweden hail boon already concluded hy 
'■pcaeje orWarelu in 17t>t>. Meantime the Poles, to kino 
aiitago of the war, had shaken ofTfhe intluonee of Russia, 
and abrogated the articles of the diet of 177.1, which had 
been dictated by Catharine. In 17!)1 they foi mod a new 
constitution, making the crown hereditary, giving greater 
privileges to the royal towns, and favouring in some dogioe 
the emancipation of the peasants or sorts. But this eonsti 
tution was far from being acceptable to all the nobles ; many 
protested against it, and so did Catharine of Russia as gua¬ 
rantee of the former constitution. Prussia joined Catha¬ 
rine, and the result was a second partition of Pilaud m 
1793, by wljjfch Russia took the whole of t.ithimu; i, V >!- 
hynia, and Podolia, and the lung of Prussia ■ .blamed 
Posen, Gnesen, and the towns of Danzig and Thorn. In 
1794 an insurrection broke out at War-aw, the Ru-sinn 
garrison was almost entirely destroyed, and the gallant 
Kosciusko placed himself at the head of the Poles, who 
fought with the courage of despair. -After being success¬ 
ful at first, lie was defeated, wounded, and taken prisoner. 
Snwarrow stormed Piaga.^p suburb of War-aw, with a 
dreadful slaughter of tiie inhabitants Warsaw surren- 
defed, the king abdicated, and the tlurd arid last parti¬ 
tion of Poland took place in 1793. Auslna had Gailieia, 
Prussia took Warsaw, and Rytssia tho ie*t. Poland thus be¬ 
came extinct as a state. Catharine finally annexed Cour- 
lnad also to the Russian cmniie. 

Catharines, begaft now to turn her attention towards 
France, and had promised to send troops to pun the coalition 
nffjnst that country, when, on the 17th November, 1790, 
shf died of an apoplectic fit, after a reign of 31 years. She 
was succeeded by her son Paul 1. 

In the internal administration of her vast empire Catha¬ 
rine effected much good. She reformed the judieiul'ststem, 
which was in a most eon fused state ; organized proper court*, 
and gate suitable salaries to the judges, in order, as -ho 
publicly told them, that they might, tic placed above tcmptip 
p in. She ameliorated the condition of the serfs or pea¬ 
sants. She enroufafffid instruction, established schools m 
all the plot Hires, schools for teachers alter tb* 1 model of tbo-e 
of Germany, uid numerous special or higher schools for the 
military hil l naval services, for the mining establishment, 
for the st ie y of medicine and surgery, for oriental languages. 
See. S , did all she could to promote communication and 
Cimti.tr, <- between the var ous countries subject to her sway 
and villi foreign states. She was the great i('generator of 
Ku,sin after Peter I., but with a more enlightened mind 
trod under more favourable circumstances. She began 
seieral canals, among others the one called Severn J-.Ua- 
tetniuki, which limits the AVolga to the Dwina, effects 
thus a ciunmunicution between the Caspian and the AVliite 
Sea. She founded nume rous towns, docks, arsenals, hanks, 
and niuinifiiciories. She employed several learned men, 
among others Pallas, Falk, Oraehn, Blumayer, Billings, and 
Edwards, to explore the interior and toe remotest parts of 
her empire. Her encouragoojHit of the arts and literature, 
nnd the lavnur she showed'iS'D'AIetnbert, Diderot. Euler, 
&c., are well known. Her correspondence with Voltaire 
has been published, and tonus .half a volume in the collected 
edition o? Voltaim's works in (c) volfaijjvo. These letters 


t ( ^ w »»‘? _ 
children Alejffndfor anlffjBj^ttgtipe. But the. most re 
markahlo pfm^jwfks is S|jri ifllpuctioiis to tlm Comm is- 
sWflers a0KHm^''framem'MW Code of Laws for thajnfL - 
sisn Empire, - which were translated into English 
. TatischetV, London, 4to. 1768. Fot details concerning ter- 
arlrmnisiration, sea Tooko’s History of the Reign.,of (Jathtb 


■tint II.; Count Segar'yPwotm, ami Rulhi Are's posthu 

neAl storks. ’ * Z, •-*»' jt '• 

CATHARI NE HE' wE'DICl was the daughter ol 
Lorenzo d@ ! Medici, Duke of Urbina, the son of Piero, and 
grandson’Of Lorebko the Magnificent, end nephew of Leo 
X. Her nftther, Magdeleine de Boulogne, royal 

house of France, died in givinjpbirtli-'to Cttthawjiitf-’S&r only 
child, in 1119. Her father (’ after,; *®d. ^tiiarino 

was brought up under the earn of her greftt uashsfSSfehrdjnul 
Giulio de 5 Medici, afterwards Pope Clcmen^'jWffe;was 
remarkably handsome, clover, and tteconipiirehfl^ on^«cafty, 
proud, and unprincipled. In 1533 slip ifati'-maritifed to 
Henry, second »m of Francis I, of Fraftoo;; It was a poli¬ 
tical marriage, contracted tettye^n the pqjtfkftd the king, 
who met at Marseilles 'jjpjff 1 '' uectteioftpr* fly 1547, Henry 

having ascended the thrafimH^ttyO death of his father and 
elder brother, Catharine DSra0®t tjuceu of France. Her in¬ 
fluence at, court was not y«Ay feraat -du , ri.hg»the roigtv of her 
husband, it being checked hy tual of hi* nfretress, Diana of 
Poitiers, and that of the powerful family - of the Guises. 
Catharine had hy her husband five sons, of whom three 
reigned successively over Franco—Francis II., Charles IX., 
and Henry III. During [he short veij'h ; offfgFrttiicis II., 
who sueeecdeil Henry II. in 1617, thg^UlMPinfluerico at 
court was in the hands of the Guises, Mary 

Stuart, had married Francis II. But,Vfteh,' - hy'tltb prema¬ 
ture death of thflgjtoung prince in 1560', liik brother G tetri es 
IX., then it minMynseended the throne, Catharine as.regent 
became the real ruler of France, and continued as sue]} 
after her son had attained his majority. She js tkaflp> 
fore accountable Ibr all the mismanagement, eornflbn, and 
atrocities of that calamitous leign, and, above aifr®h the 
treachci'.iiis massacre of the Protestants in August, 1672, 
which i- knon n hy the name of La Srdtltp Barlhfletni, lie- 
cause it was perpetrated on flic day difeBiedtsd ta that saint 
by the Roman calendar. [ B ahthoi.omrvv, Sr.] The. king 
of Navarre (afterwards Henry IV.) luckily escaped, and the 
Protestants defended themselves in several partpjaf the king- 
bmi, so that the civil war raged again us fiercely ns ever. 
Charles IX. died in 1674, leaving the state in dreadful 
confusion. His brother, Henry of Valois, was then in 
Poland, where lie had been elected king by the Diet. As 
soon as lie heard of Ins brother's death, he left Poland 
in secret and returned to France, where lie was crowned 
in 1575. Henry 111. was, like his brother, a weak and 
corrupt prince. Catharine had brought up her sons pur¬ 
posely in licentiousness apj&gMj£Dinai\v, in order that sjie 
might more easily govern Tho reign of Henry Ill. 

was distracted by the intrigue's - of bis favourites, of the 
queen mother, and of the Guises; by the civil wars between 
Protest. ints and Catholics, an<1 by the war between Franco 
and Spain. Catharine, according to her usual policy, fa¬ 
voured sometimes one party and sometimes the other, fur 
tear ’hat any one of them should become too powerful 
for her to manage. At last assassination was resorted 
to again in order to get rid of the Guises. Tho Duke 
of Guise and the cardinal his brother were murdered tit 
Bi ns in December, )5fs8. by order of the king. t Qn the 
5th January, 1 AS!*, Catharine herself died at feuis, an 
object of aversion to all parlies. She was ono eif the 
worst sovereigns that ruled over France since 'the 'tlnwk of 
the Merovingian dynasty. Even her ambition was not of 
an enlarged kind: it was narrow, wavering, treacherous, 
and undecided, uud it led to no filial result. It was the 
policy of tfigipetty Italian states of the middle agolyyitUieT 
than one stilted to n great empire. The country was in a 
slate of greater confusion at her death than it had been at 
any time during her sway ; the tmm*rehy was near its 
dissolution, and it required all the address* and the bril¬ 
liant qualities of Henry IV. to resetfe ft -from total ruin. 
Catharine had only one redeeming qualify— her love for 
the arts and literature, which seems to nave been hereditary 
in the family ol Medifji. She eolftjsred valuable manuscripts, 
she encouraged artists, and 'she began the jpalpee of the 
Tuilenes. She was prodigal in her expendftUre, and died 
much iu debt. fDc Thou, Sully, BraatAme, and the other 
French historians add hiogrfhWr*,) A ’ 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON- [Hewuy VIII,] 

„ CATHARINE PARR. CHknry AHII.] 

■ CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA •[Charles 11,1 
; CATHARINE HALL, Cambridge, was funded in 
1475, by Robert Woodlark, D.D., chancellor of, the Uni¬ 
versity and provost of King'^oftego, who eridowed it 
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for a master and three or more, daws*.- The visitor*, who 
were sent down to the u'cdjvef ^-bf. King EdwWt YJ-, 
ordained that there should foe" “ $ fellows, and that fur 

the future there should be « „ „ tft less number igpto" 

portion it>; the revenues of tflfiff. 'llftMe.jfThe fetlbwk.mvtAr 
be naijteXQf .England, and there eiultot be more than two' 
of th§*!vbotinty at ttsh aarae-timo; two of thorn at least 
must MS^eat’s, oMum. in deacon's orders. Whenever 
a vacti^jjNjnififc the senior who'is not In such orders must 
take thC course of twelve months (unless a junior 

Ios»Sij| “S|i 'Wrat" accord), or he vacates his fellowship. 
Thfeni'are %jap'h%ht bye fellowships, founded by subse¬ 
quent benelacfefcki one-by Mr. Franklaml, appropriated to 
Coventry ScgMJjp elected master and fellows, under 

the recoin niftnd&tion of tbfi j’pBj&C F and aldermen of Coven¬ 
try; one by Mr. tfofawttljHto. i» called the yonduct- 
feilowship; and six by Jd^p®pmy Ramsden, of Norton, in 
Yorkshije, wbh^'pl’etoiihwSo first to natives (0. Yorkshire, 
then of f.uicomehiro; fend in ease no such candidates duly 
ualifled offer themselves, tho fellowships arc open to can- 
idates of any county. Fellows on this foundation are not 
required to take orders; and all persons lire ineligible to 
these fbUawghiwjf' who are (wenty-ibur years of age. Tin; 
fellows on tfB^fehhdation are called Skirne Fellows. Mrs. 
Ramsden.tS^pjaed ton tsrMarsliipx, with the same pro 
fore nee toi'^ttwAhiro and Lincolnshire, which are now of 
the value of ;39$ per annum each, vvilhfihaiiibcis rent-tree. 
Mr. Fninklfimf^alHi) founded one sebiaarsbip-of lit/, pin 
annum, winch is appropriated to a person educated at 
.-Tamvvorthv School. Mi. Holway founded two of 0/. per 
a1ilmfl$pach, which are appropriated to persons educated at 
Eton drMerchantTaviois Schools. There are also three 
scholarships of 20 /. 14 *\ •Id., eight of tin/., one of Vi/., fivo 
of 5/., seven of,4(.,. two of 3/. o.v. Htl„ two of il. t;i.». Ad., 
and twvfcof 2/.’"pgr,-annum each, all perfectly open. Thy 
(■Impel-clerk receives 20,!. per annum and commons, with 
chambers rent-free. Queen Anne annexed a prebend of 
Norwich to,the mastership oft his college. The king is the 
visitor. In' point of patronage, there are but four livings in 
(.lie gift of the society, viz., the rectory of Colon in (.Iam¬ 
bi id ges hi re, those of Climiiighain and Trunch in Norfolk, 
and tile vicarage of Kidgewell in Essex; the total annual 
income of which, according to the ' Ecclesiastical Revenues’ 
Report, is 115H/. The present, society of the college (1H3 i») 
consists of iso mouthers. 

Among the eminent persons educated at Catharine Hall, 
may be reckoned John Jjjjjl^hbrd tho celebrated martyr, 
Archbishop Sandy s, Joki|H$ype the antiquary, Ray the 
naturalist, ,l)r. Lighlfootjloe orientalist, Btshup Blackall. 
Bishop Hoadly, and Bishop Sherlock. The lust mentioned 
prelate bequeathed Ins valuable library to tho college, and 
tuumlud thy libruriunship, worth 20/. per annum, with rooms 
rent free; Tie also considerably augmented the salary of the 
master’s sizar. 

Cathaiine Hall is a brick edifice, situated on the west side 
of Truiupington Street; the buildings occupy three suite; of 
a court, the east side being open to the street. The chapel, 
bail, Sett, aro on the north side of the court; the master's 
lodge. On the south side. The chapel was consecrated lit 
the year 1704, In the ante-chapel is a monument for the 
lady of Sir William Dawes, Bart., master of the hall, uml 
afterwards archbishop of Yoik; that of Dr. John Eae.iiard, 
another master, who was a benefactor, who died in 1697 ; ami 
the tomb of Dr. John Addenhrooko, follow of the college, 
un4 .founder of the hospital wMiieh goes by Ms name, who 
died in 1719. (Lysons’s Manna lint, for Ufflilbridgesliire ; 
Ciimbr. Guide, and the Ctnnhr. Untv. Calendar fat 1836.) 

OATH A RI STBS. [V iji.-nmumi.] 

CATH A RTFs. [V ultu hi n.«.] 

(,'ATtIA RTK'ft are material agents which cause a tran¬ 
sient but special irritation of the intestinal canal, followed 
by alviue dejections. It is not necessary that those sub¬ 
stances should be placed i« direct or immediate contact with 
the muqpuis .mesabrano 'fffthe intestines, either at its upper 
extremity Xl^wouth) or at it* lower extremity (the tectum); 
many of them, when applied to the skin, or injected into 
a vein, will pr&ducdthe siunip effect.' This irritation is felt 
at first merely by titk fiiucous membrane, but secondarily it 
excites the muscular coat so as to increase-tho peristaltic 
ami vermicular motions of tho intestines. * Tho irritate 
differs in kind and degree. When it affects the uiemb) 
merely »f far as to occasion a gentle local action, an®? 
followed finly by the expulsion of tho matter then resting, j 


upon or 0«ve*in w t, without augmwitlfig the quantity or 
altering Ihe.&jKjite of this matter, tho agents which produce 
such effect anfjmmri laxattpe*- Bst if the action be mqro 
considerable,’.*#^ not only tlfepceseiu contonts bo expelled 
by their efleev ga* also, ' a»f this secret ions of the 
canal bo iucj$|#»d, and t!!o8^ttalhp^rhap%,greatly altered, 
thoy afe terete W purgatives: and, accordmgto the particu¬ 
lar secretion which they most obviously sfiSgtaent, they re¬ 
ceive their appropriate name—choltrtm&ues, if it be the 
bile ; hydrogoguen, if merely tho serrapppr.- Their effects 
also frequently extend to the whole sWfetfi'.° If their actum 
ho very violent, they are designated ilraMtc purgatives. * <l 

To comprehend fully tho manner iri which cathartics act, 
it is necessary to direct our attention to the structure and 
functions of the intestinal canal. This, ckGyJ extend* 
from the mouth to the rectum, comprising the organ 
taste and mastication, of nmahvalimi, the stomach, and 1 
small and large intestines. It is lined with a mucous 
membrane, tho folds or plaits of which increase its surface, 
while the follicular glands which it possesses pour out. a 
viscid mucous, a certain quantity of which is essential to 
the due execution of its office: this quantity is often much 
increased In certain purgatives, as vve see by the glairy 
mucous stools. Independently of the juices poured from 
the glands and vessels into the stomach, the duodenum, 
or upper small intestine, receives the extremity and contents 
of the gall-duct and that of the pancreas. M,igiy purgatives 
m their passage stimulate these ducts, and excite the glands 
connected with them to increased action. Beneath the mu¬ 
cous membrane is the muscular coat, the chief agent in 
effecting the propulsion of the contents of the usual. It 
consists of two sets of fibres, the one arranged in a longitu¬ 
dinal directum, the other in a circular manner. The regular 
and progressive contraction of these is necessary to move 
the contents of the canal onwards along its course. Tho 
contraction of the one resembling tho contractions of a 
worm in its progress, is termed vermicular, and the other 
peristaltic. When thoir contractions do not harmonize, 
i i.lieky pains are felt, and are of frequent occurrence "during 
the operation of purgatives, many of which powerfully sti • 
ululate this coat, to action. When the muscular coat has 
its actum inverted, and the contractions take place from be¬ 
low upwards, instead of from alone downwards, it is termed 
the unU-penslaltir motion, by which tho contents offfho 
intestines are often ejected by the mouth, as happoiqt lit 
ileus and v.me other disease*. The last coat or serous mem¬ 
brane, called also peritoneal coat, only obeys the laws of tho 
preceding two in respect to its motion or quiescence. In 
addition to these structures, the intestines receive numerous 
arteries, and when an irritant affects them, the blood times 
thither in increased quantity. The contact of a purgative 
causes the capillaries to enlarge; tile inner surface of the 
intestines becomes redder, swoUenjf'Oud warmer- a state 
generally followed by u large increase of the serous exhala¬ 
tion from tbe extremities of those vessels. Lastly, the 
nerves of the intestines are mostly derived from the gan¬ 
glions of the great sympathetic, by which un important 
connexion and svmpathy is kept up between tho intestines, 
the brain, and spinal chord. 

Ail parts of the intestines do not feel in an equal degree 
the effect of a cathartic irritant. Some purgatives act more 
on one part than another, but. it may be stated generally 
thnt the duodenum, the colon, ami the rectum are most 
under the inttuonee of thorn. Cathartics also differ ossen- 
tiallv in their mode of action, as well as in general in dose, 
according as they are derived from the mineral or vegetable 
kingdom. All those from the mineral kingdom, with the 
exception of calomel, are neutral salts, and are in their se¬ 
condary effect pre-eminently antiphlogistic, while their dose 
is considerable. Owing tojEhu' solubility they aro frequently 
given dissolved in watch .which influences their action. 
Those from the vegetable kingdom have nearly iff! a more 
or less fcjstid odour, which often causes the stomach to revolt, 
and occasions nausea. TKeir impression upon the organs 
of taste is often hitter and very disagreeable.,They gene¬ 
rally contain a, large, proportion of bitter anil extractive; 
matters, resins,'and Their dose is often'very 

small, from a quartar<*r. :fi||§ji| gram to..$ifMy few grains : 
hence they are m tfie’P 4 *!! of pill, bolus, 

■dec, or electuary. Bore rwpsly dissjjjw| ^ ; wafer, Stanc¬ 
es in wine or alcohol, oron the form' vf. . Al simple or 
cqjioiie. Several of those from the vegetable kingdom wy 

‘ applied to tho skin, and will produce tho usual effect 
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either oy rubbing in, ns with Castor-oil, or when spread on 
the faoa'of a poultice and applied over llio abdomen for nsflftrt 
time. Scarcely any articles tom the anima^i kingdom are 
Used as purgatives, though *rt gall and'this* ;oe of cc in, 
fishes are be their 

state or preserved, stittS®! 1 prunes, are cathartic. 

The sudden application of cold to the Mtvl y of the body 
frequently has a Useful cathartic action. 

By the com In turfjul), of many purgative substances in the 
Same pi escriptfpw effect is rendered more certain, and 
, at the same tinted&der. It is also frequently very ad¬ 
vantageous to corrthine purgatives with emetics, or with 
tonics 

With respect to the practical employment of purgatives, 
general rtllwpgillv can he given li"ie There is «-carcely any 
i££pte invMteh they have not been employed, or at least 
IWOtninendea ; blit as much injuiy may result from thou- 
injudicious or unnecessary employment, as good from their 
careful selection and proper application. The eit emnstanecs 
which cali for their use arc cither where an individual, en¬ 
joying otherwise sound health, lias not that regular action 
of the bowels which is at once needful for his present com¬ 
fort, and desirable as a safeguaid against disease ; or else 
when the s\stem is labouring under some other malady, 
lh> symptoms of which are aggravated l>v the retention m 
the bowels of their contents, which, under such tirenin- 
stanccs, are vpty apt to be of an unliealtliv kind Put i> 
these states may occur in individuals of everv crili.-titntion, 
and may he accompanied, in tlie hitler ease, with many 
other symptoms which require to lie taken into cuiisidein- 
tion, it is obvious that it is not enough that some purgative 
medicine be administered : an appropriate selection is lie 
cessarv. Hence in the course of the same disease (lor 
example, during continued fever), though purgative medi¬ 
cines may be necessary throiBfh its whole course, veil dif¬ 
ferent medicines must he employed towards the latter stage 
from those at the beginning. No person unacquainted 
with medicine would (limit of treating d ease of severe fever, 
where profession.il assistance could ho obtained, hut yet in 
other diseases, or even where there is no disease, unpio- 
thssional persons undertake to decide for themsolv 


or cathedral elntrc!^ 


of having a seat of ij 
a sgNtt) appropriate! - 



.re so called in consequence 
‘ftedra, a Gieek term for such 
op or archbishop. Thus there 
ill,tlVe.e^fitedr'itlbhuveh of ^ . .'tertiary, the cathedral ehftrcU 
of "Norwich, the eittheSml church of Wells,. have 

usually also a dean and body of canons or ptefeeSdftricB, 
but this is not eigcntial' tie awititute a catheWfWhrch, 
nor is every church that lms a cqjtpter of carptip.'^ cathedral 
church. [Hi,sum- and, Canon.] si) , 

CATHOLIC CHtJRCH (Roman). Altk«l|)t itt.f di 
nary language this, name is often used ,^d ffi^tgnafa' flip 
ruling authority or power in the Catholic religion, as it dis¬ 
tinct from (he members of that communion, yet tho defi¬ 
nition which Catholics give bf-the church is,such as to com 
pichcnd the entire body us won as its rulers, 

the thick as much as the Thus we hear of Ca¬ 

tholics being under tho dom mjejTof their church, or obliged 
to obey it, although it were something distinct from them¬ 
selves, or as if they were not a part of theirY.hure.h. This 
piehminary remark is made to explain a certain vagueness 
of expression, winch often leads to misapprehension, and 
serves as the basis of incorrect ideas regaiding the peculiar 
ductiinis> of ili,it church—a vagueness simi)&r|o what is fre¬ 
quent m writing and speaking on yurispritdeti^;; as for ex¬ 
ample. where the government, of a cotmtr^]*.fii>nsidercd as 
a power distinct and almost at variance with, the nut ion 
which it rules, arfft|ttQt uu integral part thereof., 

'J'lic Catholic omntch therefore is defined to be the com¬ 
munity of the faithful united to their lawful pastors,in com¬ 
munion with the seo of Rome or with the pope, the’succes¬ 
sor of St. Peter ami vicar ot Christ on earth. .* 

Simply developing the terms of this definition, t$c will 
give a bind’ sketch of the constitution or fundamental sys¬ 
tem of tiiis church, under the heads ,<^ka,;,gj>ygrnm(mt, its 
|nvs, and its vital or constitutive prineip$£ , ¥ »• 

1. The government of ttic Catholic church may he consi¬ 
dered mouuichieul, inasmuch us the pope is held in it to be 
the ruler over tho entire church, and the most distant bishop 
of the Catholic rhuicli holds his appointment from him, and 
receives from him hi» authority. No bishop can be considered 
aw fully consecrated without his approbation. Tito dignity 


others when a purgative medicine is necessary, and uii.it it j or office of pope is inherent m the occupant of the sec of 
should be, Tho late Dr. Reid stated it as bis conviction, 
derived frbrn extensive observation at a dispensaiy, that 
ono’half of the children that died in London under two years 
of age were killed by mothers and nurses dosing them wit It 
rhubarb and magnesia. For very delicate children nothing 
can he worse than the frequent use of magnesia, fi.en 
grown up persons may be injured by it, either by its debili¬ 
tating. action, or by its accumulating in the intestines • a 
mass weighing six pounds has been found in the intestines 
of a por.sqp who had tottueutly used it. Drastic purgatives, 
especially (Sf a losindfflrkind, such as scammoti' or cumboge, 
when freqiicnt! ■ epeated, deprive the inner •■ant ot the lu¬ 
te,lines of it> covering of mucus, ami excite inflammation, 
which often terminates fatally. Kxeessive purging al„i 
may re-uk from an over-do.-o, and plunge the person into 
sugli a ■ , • of debility as to place him in imminent danger, 

or ev' . use death, either immediately or remotely. 

11 if tual constipation emtamly requires to he remedied, 
but tins is best done by mild laxatives, diet, and proper 
■ ,erase. When the fault is in the rectum merely, enemata 
ot warm water or gruel maybe used, f>r a few times at first, 
to remove and prevent accumulations in this part of the 
bowel. But even these apparently simple means should not 
he had recourse to without, medical advice, as the nature of 
the constitution of the individual muM ho taken into cou- 
sideiation, and certain precautions observed. It is fre¬ 
quently serviceable to confine persons of a scrofulous habit 
to the house during the use of purgatives, ns they are pecu¬ 
liarly liable to be affected by Chid before their operation has 
passed off. The opposite Mate to constipation, diarrhoea or 
looseness, is often host treated by purgatives, especially if it 
arise from the presence of any midiges^ food, or unhealthy 
secretions iHt the .rtesimc The mucous fever and diar- 
'jdioea of children, yields to purgatives sooner than to any 
other means. The same nt|y, be mi ul of many spasmodic 
diseases, especially in chtldij (^*n<ljfemtiles; but as in the 
treatment of th»|e _ com J(ta i|ldii al superintendence 


Koine ' *ausc the supiumacy over the chuiclt is believed to 
be held in virtue of a commission given to St. I’eter, n»t as 
his nun personal pierogativo, hut as apart of the constitution 
of the ohurrb, for its ii(lianlage«guld therefore intended to de¬ 
scend to his successorst as tjd®|Mc,opal power did from tho 
apostles to those who bticd^^^P|ten) in their respective 

Tiie election of I lie pope therefore devolves upon file 
clergy of Rome, as being their bishop ; ami it is confided to 
the i allege of cardinals, who, hearing the titles of the eldest 
churches in that city, represent its clergy, and form their 
(.hauler or electoral hotly. The meeting or chapter formed 
lor tins purpose alone is called a cunrlave. The cardinals 
are in their turn appointed by the pope, and compose the exe¬ 
cutive council of the cluucli. They presale over the various 
departments of ecclesiastical government, and are divided 
into boaids or congregations, as they ate called, for the 
transaction of business from alt parts of the world ; but 
every decision is -object to the pope's revision, and has no 
value except from Ins approbation. 

On some occasions they are all summoned .together to 
meet the pope oil affairs of higher importance, as for tho 
nomination of,,bishops, or the admission of new members 
into their body ; am! then tho assembly is called a con sis - 
tori/. The full number of cardinals is 72, hut there are 
always some hats left vacant. 

'The Cut belie church being essentially episcopal is go¬ 
verned by bishops, who are of two,, sorts, bishops in ordinary, 
and vicars apostolic. By the first arc meant titular bishops, 
or site.lt as bear the name of the see over which they rule; 
as the Archbishop of Runs, or ofJEjjqjjjdin! the Bishop of Cam- 
bray or New Orleans. Tito manger of appointing ^milt bishops 
varies considerably. Where they are unshadkW tty the go¬ 
vernment, ilie clergy of the diocese meet in chapter, accord¬ 
ing to old forms, mid having sclected threo names, forward 
them to the Holy See, where one is ’chosen for promotion. 
This is the case in Ireland, Belgium, and perhaps in the 


cannot ho dAijStnlfd wit ite.jdoein further remtuks free states nf'Americtt. In most countries however the 
necessary. (Hamilton oh Purgative Medicines, 8th e<l£ ' election of bishops is regulated by concordat, that is, * spe- 
jp* CATHARTINE. [Cassia.] - eial agreement between the pope and the civil government. 

OATHAY. rent NX.] Tho presentation is generally vested in tho croWO] but the 

CATHEDRAL. Certain churches are called cathedrals appointment must Necessarily cirffihate from the pope. 
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TTie fewer* of bishops, an^the manner of exercising their duties, or holding rectories, See. is noees mrf for those duties, 
authority,are regulated by t^eV^.hn {&w; their jurittjfiction Besides this aujciliary force, the regular clergy, or monastic 
on every point is clear anu -'and leaves no rhaniifer orders, .toko <t}|©tf ifUfitnvtnany of these functions. - These 

arbitrary enactments or opppafesMe' rjw*sures. "fyt it-'i# of institutions, * sr utoafteJeonnocted with tho church, 
‘-^apfor as, genOraliyieSntfi^et^i can p^fl^y't^ '' require a^ exp]ill«tt8|ij & . their proper place. Tbo 

jfetfor orders of • olerg$ sV 4wtf secure 'fltettr td’W . clar y of tl«' folio wWMMjjSfo wffc am bound bjr a 
Haeir duty. In most Catbolifc countries there is vow of celt" ; not forrori W | j 5iP>i but'implied in their 
r^gfuMrco of civil jurisdiction allowed to the. bishops, ordination ip ktb-deacon*. Tms obligation of celibacy is 
i jsMt^g^jiiowers, ih maftors of a mixed character; as in only reckoned among tho discipUuorjf-enactments of tho 
ftatmng to marriages, yr&ere a distinction be- church. The clergy of that porl in A4||fe&^ veck and Ar- 
t i^tqf&colesiastical marriage has not been drawn rnenian church which is united in HMjfBtr" with tho see 
by tStf legalitum- Some offences connected with religion, of Rome, may be married; that t^piSyfoceivo orders if 
as blaspheray'fpfdontesfic immorality, are likewise brought married, but arc not allowed to roarr^ftcr having taken 
under their cognizarice. " orders. A similar discipline, if thought expedient liy the 

Where tho succession qfsthB .Catholic hierarchy has beer church, might he introduced into the west. 
interrupted, ns in BngdadjHjB ffiflw icr been established. ns in Tho only point concerning tho govern iflMMtf tho Ca- 
Australasia or some pafiw^BBpfia, the bishops who super- tholic church which' remains to he mai®ppd 
intend tho Catholic ehuRdP&ild represent tho papal autho- manner m which it is exercised. The most solemii 
rity, are known by tho name of views apostme. A vicar bunal is u general council, that is, an assembly of all the 
apostolic is not necessarily a bishop- -an instance of which bishops of tho church, who may attend either in person or 
we have now at Calcutta—where tho vicar apostolic is a by deputy, under the presidency of the pope or Ins legates, 
simple priest. Generally however ho receives episcopal When once a decree lias passed such an assembly, and re- 
eonsecration; apd, ns from local circumstances, it is not ceived the approbation of tho Holy Sec, them is no further 
thought that he should boar the title of the see appeal. Distinction must ho however made between dor- 

which ho aafimhjeters, ho is appointed with the title of an tnna! and disciplinary decrees; for example, when in the 
anciept tMftfHW'JhOW in the hands of infidels, and thus is council of Trent it was decreed to be the doctrine of tho 
called # bishop 'rVi parti bin infidetium, though tho last word church, that marriage is indissoluble, this decree is consi- 
is often omitted in ordinary lunguag^jfA vicar apostolic, dered binding m the belief and on tin, rumjupt, nor can its 
being generally situated where the promions of the canon acceptance bo refused by any one without ms being eon- 
law can not be fully observed, is guided by particular in- sulercd rebellious to the church. 15ut when it is ordered that 
struotjons, by precedents and consuetude, to all winch the marriages must be celebrated only in presence of the parish 
uniformity of discipline through the Catholic church gives priest, (his is a matter of discipline, not supposed to rest 
stability and security. Thus the vicars apostolic, who rule on tho revolution of God, hut dictated by prudence; and 
over tho fopregiscoptd districts of England, have their cods' consequently a degree of toleration is allowed regarding 
in 11 itf a s|riii jrabltf‘goil stitu 1 !on of Pope Benedict XIV'., he- the adoption of the resolution in particular dioceses. It is 
ginning‘with tbb words Apaxtohcwn mim&terimn. The only with regard to such demies, and more specifically tho 
powers of a vicar apostolic are necessarily mine extended no we have mentioned, that the council of Trent ts said 
than those of ordinary bishops, and arc ampler in proportion to have been received, or not, m different countries, 
to the difficulty of keeping up a close communication with When a general council cannot be summoned, or when 
Rome. Thus many eases of dispensation in mainage which it is not deemed necessary, tho general government of tho 
a continental bishop must send to the Holy See may bn church is conducted by the pope, whose decisions in matters 
provided for by an English or American vicar apostolic: of discipline are considered paramount, though particular 
and other similar matters, for which these must consult it, sees and countries claim certain special privileges and ex- 
eould at once he granted by the ecclesiastical superiors ot emptiuns. In matters of faith it is admitted that if ho issue 
the Mauritius or of China, The nomination of vicars apes- a decree, as it is called, ex cathedra, or us head gf flic 
folic is solely with the pope. church, and all the bishops accept it. such definition dr de- 

Tho inferior clergy, ciMjjgdered in reference to the govern cree is binding and final.'* 
went of the church, ctMHH||n(ltinlv of the parochial clergy. The discipline or reformation of smaller divisions is per- 
or those who supply tnHjiPlnio. In all countries possess- formed by pinvincial or diocesan synods. The first consist 
ing a hierarchy, the country is divided into parishes, each if tho bishops of a province under their metropolitan ; tho 
provided with a parnchiis or citrate* corresponding to tho latter of the parochial and other clergy under the seperui- 
icctor or vicar of the English established church. The ap- tendance of tin: bishop. The forms to be observed in such 
pointment to a parish is vested in tho bishop, who lias no assemblies, the subjects which may be discussed, and the 
power to remove again at will, or tor any cause except a extent of jurisdiction which mar &jjps»umeil, fttb laid down 
canonical offence juridically proved. The right ol prosen- at full in a beautiful w.u-k of tlic learned Benedict XIV., 
latiou by lay patrons is, however, in particular instances entilled ' De Synoilo Dneiusnna.' The acts awl decrees of 
fully respected. In Judy tho parish priests aro generally many such partial synods have been published, and aro 
chosen by competition; as upon a vacancy, a dav is ap- held m high esteem among Catholics; indeed, they tn ay 
pointed on which tho tcAimonmls of the different candidates he recommended as beautiful specimens of deliberative 
are compared, and they themselves personally examined wisdom. Such are tho decrees ot the various synods' held 
before tho lushop in theology, the exposition of scripture, : at Milan under the virtuous and amiable St. Charles Bor- 
anil extemporaneous pleaching: and whoever is pronounced, : roiueo. 

bv ballot, superior to the rest, is chosen. {II. The lutes of the Catholic church may be divided into 

'Under an apostolic vicariate, the clergy corresponding to i wo classes, those which bind the interior, and those which 
the parochial clergy generally bear tho title of uposlrdic -cgulate outward conduct. This distinction, which corre- 
ipixxionnricx, and have missinns or locMl districts with spends to that above made, between doctrinal and ilisciph- 
variable limits placed under their care; bin. aro dependent irnry decrees, may appear unusual, as the term laws seems 
upon tho will of their ecclesiastical superiors. hardly applicable to forms of thought or belief. Still, viewing. 

Besides the parochial clergy, there is a considerable body as wo have done, the Catholic church under the form of an 
of ecclesiastics, who do not enter directly into the governing organized religious society', and considering that it profe-ses 
part of tho church, although they help to discharge some o he divinely authorized,to exact interior assent to alt that 
of its moat important functions. A groat number of secular t teaches, under tho peflttlty of being separated fiom its 
clergy ate devoted to file conduct of education, cither in communion, we think Wtbrao well classify under the word 
universities or semin^is* ; many occupy themselves exelu- late those principles and doctrines which it commands and 
sivelvKfVifhvlho pulpiti 'bUyers with instructing the poor, or expects all its twgtabers to profess;, . 

afteniltn-Si iferitaUe institutions. A certain number also Catholic* pfWft'complain that iloctrincs^e laid to their 
fill prebendib’or attend to the tljiily service of cathedrals, charge which’ they donot hold, and in their various pu^li- 
&e.; for In the <3§t|b6lio church, pluralities, where the cure cations protest against theirfoidief being assumed upon tiny 
of souls exists, jfiffcfrtotly prohibited, and consequently a but authoritative dMnft) and as *uch works aro per* 
distinct body of clergy from those cnggRed in parochial , Th( . M lISLvu, ai 8 iwwn.| cin»i„m,> dwm«, 

■ \li%S 1 ttwy inQ ietnwd. Is lu*t&«§rtel»Ju to, ur imkjn-mlpiit 

* To *void wo mtiy ribwm* Ui tf I lie parish pr'u*&t in Irelt«w'e>tr- jfjt, th« awe-won of the biwljr wHAih*'!** 10 w ft* smiclioii iuhI himl* 

r*#pond»y> ihv cure In Yrauco* tlm nutalo f «>» m tho country, uivlpr^Wj (/f ^Rg ]h>v> or from their aW'Cpt »*»£»•. Ihurtfctdiy thero id ir^l* or t;o « 

ItifU, And tins cit'aof Sptwii. The I’uraie »n f it)A nd, ns in thp chnrrh'ofljarfr- tho two opinion^; ><‘t ihtw sUgiit. N.vriety fur(n* a punetp«l (rutubtl* 

lMia, I* ^Uhalent to tin; vliJAiro t>T l'rnuee nmUJiu *otVo-cmuto of 4 woikqf tvlial .ire c nil Ml the lilH'r«tt*» of the UaHtcfvU churclu *• 
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fectly accessible. tlie complaint must appear reasonable os 
well as just. There are several works in which an aeevirato 
accountas given Of wlint, Catholic® are expected ftnsfioliove, 
ami which carefully disting ui sh between those points on 
which latitude of opinion jyfSwd. anffwch as have been 
full v and decisivuiy dccrocPSpho supreme authority oftite 
church. Such We VnpSP* UeRula Fid#.'. & Rule of 
Faith,, a worklatclv translated into English', and Holden's 
* Analysis Fulci.' .ilnf there are documents of more nutho 
rity than these} MMkmplo. the ‘ Declaration ’ set forth 
by the vicars 'a^dMHH»,bishop.s m England, in IS23, often 
republished ; M#Mlpbre the ‘ Cutocbismus ad Parodies,' 
or ‘ Catechism’of tojjpfouned of Trent,' translated into Eng¬ 
lish not many years ago, and published m Dublin. A jio- 
I'uswil id such works as these will satisfy those who arc desirous 
of full and UMgiratc ml'ormalion regarding Catholic tenets, 
voir reiPwature, and show that the popular expositions 
Sheir substance and character are generally incorrect. 
The formulary of faith, which persons becoming members 
of the Catholic church are expected in recite, and which is 
sworn to upon taking any degree, or being appointed to :i 
chair in dWtiiivcrsity, is the creed of 1‘ius IV., of which the 
following is the substance:— 

The preamble runs asfoliovvs: *1,N. N,, with a (iimfailh 
believe and profess all mid every one of those tilings wlm h 
are contained in 'hat creed, which the lmlv Roman church 
maketh uso of Then follows the Niceno creed. 

’ i most strtmfastly admit and embrace upoMnb.v i end 
ecclesiastical itTmlions, and all other observances and con¬ 
stitutions of the same church. 

‘ 1 ttlso admit the holy scuplurcs, according to that sense 
which our holy mother the church has held and docs hold, 
to wliic.h it belongs to judge of tho true sense and interpre- 
tniinti of the scriptures : neither will I ever take and inter¬ 
pret them otherwise than according to the unanimous con¬ 
sent of,tbe lathers. 

‘ I affio prnfes» that there live truly anil properly seven 
sacramentl of the tlcW l.uv, instituted by Jesus Clued our 
I-oid, and necessary for the salvation of miu.hind, l bough 
not all for every one, to wit. baptism. cnnliriuutimi, 11.e 
euelinrisv, pcimm.c, r extreme unctmii, holy onlers.-i and ma¬ 
trimony: and licit they confer grace; and that »f the-e, 
baptism, rcnfinnation, and order cannot he l’citorated with¬ 
out sacrilege. 1 also recent’ and admit the received and 
uppiovcd ceremonies ot ihc Catholic church, Used m the 
solemn administration of the aloi iisaid sacraments. 

‘ I clubmen and receive all and even one of the things 
which have been defined and dele red in the lmly Count d 
of Trent, cuiirernmg original sin and justification. 

'1 pitiless likewise that in the mass there is olfcied to 
{foil a true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice for the In nip 
and the dead : and that m the most holy sacrament of ilie 
euciianst tkjpfc is tnilgjJteitillv. anti substantially, the hodv 
and blootl, %C! her w*SpPlc soul and divinity ,,f oar l.oitl 
.lesiis Chri.4 ; an , that then- is made a change . ; tin* whole 
substance of the bread into the limiv, ami ol Uie whole sub¬ 
stance ot the a me into the blood, winch change the Catholic 
chinch tv.'l ‘nnnubslontHitioii. I also confess that under 
eitlxsr ki' ■ tone Christ is mceived whole and entire, and a 
tiuc’ss* , >i ut. 

‘ 1 lirn.tv hold that there is a pvrt>ufnry, and that the *o.ds 
then- ■ tlctamed are helped by the suffrages of tile fhithful. 

Likewise, that the saints reigning with Christ are to he ho¬ 
noured ami mvocaletl, and that, they offer up prayers to (rod 
lor us : and that their relic r am to "be bad in veneration. 

1 1 most (Irmly assert that the images of Christ, of the mother 
ot (lot), and .dsn ol other sail' (>, ought to he hail and retained, 
and that due honour and ven ration arc to bo given them. 

‘ 1 Fso atlirin that the power td 1 ■ 'genc.es was left by 
Christ m tiie church. Hint Unit tho use of them, is most, 
wholesome to Christian pi ople, ... 

‘ I acknowledge the holy Catholic. Apostolic Roman 
church for the niotlwr and mi Struts of all churches : ami I 
premise true obedience to the inshop of Rome, successor to 
Si. Peter, prince of the apostles and vicarafetfeSUs Christ.' 

Then follotjjftalausv'. condemnatory of Int contrary doc¬ 
trines, and expressive of adhesion to all ihc definitions of 
the Council of Trent. 

Ij :iv*<‘i' pcliwifp is 

naic'c pi,n«t%l» of till ftp ,xii<l s;iti»lm:itDn, 

\ Tl-p .<lotit .it oC'ji '' ' 'h\ ulwti into r).t *,.* 

IfU'irJ .m<l ih.ji.ir K «JjrWSyr,l. i* . A.sifnn * ’ 

'»>• ‘jftttbU t> policy and tlfr of iho iitnun 

- ‘ (< A'j'-iilraMmtl prAyfJrit, iituvi, Tim mmi? 

w ( , * ,|,rj n ' muuhiM, »diI uiti Jjy llm ionnuc, pti mtksiafvtk.'tl 

A 1 HA the hair ii- shorn, initiatory to the eedesiauttoul stair. 
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It is obvious that this fornjrof confession was j| v . 
accordance to the decrees of that council? and consequently 
has chiefly in view the opinions of those who followed the Re¬ 
formation. It woura be foreign to our purpose to enter into 
any explanation's of the dactrines hero laid tlown,Tatieh lets 
ifrto ahy statement, of ttw grounds on which Oatmidjos hold 
them, as we purposely refrain from all polemic#! diyftussion. 

Such is the doctrinal epd&'frf the Catholic of its 

moral doctrines we need not say. anything, begpitfce'ho au¬ 
thorised document could be well referred to thfct.eiubotlies 
them all. There tiro many decrees of pope| : «^j«femn»tory 
of immoral opinions or propositions, but nSysiBitive decrees 
Suffice it to say, that the moral law, as taught, in the Ca¬ 
tholic church, is mainly thalkmo as other denominations of 
Christians profess to folld^®. 

Of the disciplinary or ootle we have already 

spoken, when we obscrve23HS^fi|tconsisted of the Canon 
Law, which, unlike the doefrinirftnd moral code, may vary 
with time, pthee. ami accidental circumstances. 

111. Our last head was tho essential or constitutive prin¬ 
ciple of the Catholic church. By this wo mean that pritt- 
! tuple which gives it individuality,"distinguishes it from other 
religions, pcivudcs all Us institutions, and givtjc! the answer 
to every qiatrv recording tho peculiar e:iiistity$pu outward 
, and inward of Ibis church. ■•j"’.,*/-7 ■ 

Now, the fundamental position, the cOnstitfiltVo principle 
of the Catholic clwj&b, is the dectruic and belief that Clod 
lias promised, nuthgMBitctjiicntly bestows upoif'ft, a censtfflht 
and perpetuiil piolaWvbu, to the extent of guaranteeing it 
tiom destruetem, frotn error, or fatal corruption. This prin¬ 
ciple once admitted, every tiling else follows. 1, The,infal¬ 
libility of the church in its decisions on mailers concerning 
faith. 2. The obligation of submitting to all these dcci- 
•tfron-, independently of men's own piivutp judgments^ opi¬ 
nions. I! The authority of tradition, W&ihO unalterable 
character of all Ihe docliines committod-^Wie church : and 
lienee the persuasion that those of its dogmas,' which io 
iitlici s appear strange and uuscriplural, liuve befti in reality 
handed tknvn, micorrnplcd, since the tune ot the apostles, 
I w ho received them from Christ'* teaching. 1 The necos- 
s.by of ichgieus unity, by perfect uniformity of belief: and 
tlienee as o eorolhiiy the sinluluess of wilful separation oi 
] schism, and culpable errors or heresy, a. Government by 
| authority, since they who arc aided and supported by such a 
I promise must necessarily be considered appointed to direct 
othei'. ami arc licit! as the representatives and vicegerents 
ol < tin ist m tho church, li, ThajMpul supremacy, whether 
cmisittcrcfl as a necessary prdt>iMjp||f the preservation of this 
essential uml.y, or as Ihe prinei(IM^p^Milory of the divine pro¬ 
mises. 7. In fine, the authority ot councils, tho right to enact 
canoni and ceremonies, the duty of repressing all attempts 
| to t.rofti h new opucoiis: in a word, nil that system of rule 
i ’uni .i.iiwiontittive tc.iehmg which must stiike every one as 
the ic.aimg ti alure in the constitution of the Catholic church. 

f he telle rences, there Core, between tins ami other religions, 
l low eve: complicated and numerous iliey may at first sight 
appear, arc thus m truth narrowed to one question ; for par¬ 
ticular doctrines must share the fate of the dogmas above 
cited, as forming the constitutive principle of tho Catholic re¬ 
ligion. This religion claims for itself a complete consistency 
fioui ns first principle to its last consequence, and to its 
least institution, and finds fault, with others, us though they 
preserved looms, dignities, and doctrines which must have 
sprung from a principle by them rejected, but which arc 
useless ami mistaken, the moment they are disjoined from 
it. Be Hi is as it may, the constilution of the Catholic 
church should seem to possess, what is essential to every 
moral organized body, a principle of vitality which accounts 
for all its actions, anti determines at once the direction and 
the intensity of all its functions. 

To conclude our account of tlio Catholic church, we will 
give a slight view of tho extent of its dominions, by enume¬ 
rating the countries which profe»BjJ» doctrines, of which 
contain considerable communities jfcler its ohcdjmuje. In 
Europe, Italy, Spain, Portugal,-J^tnYiee. Bolcifrfrl,'''tSr!Aus- 
trian empire, including Hungary, Bavaria, Poland,tint] the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, which fomiolly bMonged to 
tin, ecclesiastical electorates, profess tKii Gatlmlic religion as 
that of the state, or, according to the expression of tho 
French chart?, that of the majority of the people. In Ame¬ 
rica, all tho countries which once formed part of the Spanish 
dominions, both in the southoru and northern portion of the 
continent, anti which are' now independent states, profceH ex¬ 
clusively the same reijpm. The empire of Brat:if is also Cu- 
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tlgdioy^Itfovvor Canada and sail those inlands in the West the iiiliuenco of the consular senator*, he was acquitted 
Indies ^teh bidong to Spain or Fratoe, including the R# Acecirdtug to eo.mjJ. this ftmrdcr, which "was committed 

public of Haiti, profess the Catholic faith; and there are also many tears before,' in aftdj$pn t» the unjtoled Deduction of 
considerable Catholic onumupiUes in^Rio^Umtc'd State's of 1 Fabia, Cicero’S skter-in-l aA.vU id the founriniim* for that 
North Aftwrica, especially In ‘jMarylanir and Louisiana. suumosity with; Vraieh CfrflHH&crwnrds pursued Catiline 
Many tribes, in the CanifSs, ill tho United 8ts$f; YWCiewe.Dg* (AdAlt’. 'itWm±hu baAsonm thoughts of 

in Califori^and in South J^nkisca, have embraced the defending fe^jp&n Ins trial folSaWtWsiitimi. n 

same Asia there Irttattfly any nation professing In tholie^itanitig of June, 64,, about a month before 

Chrisli*fi , Mf,(*'hkh do6H wot oontain largo communities of tho consular election, urged l>v thejBUmed state of his for- 
CathoUa : ,tiBrifttiuri8. Thus m Syria the ontire nation or tunes, Catiline held the first liioaa jH Sfel’ hi- second onu 
tril^.p^fM|p*pirites, dispersed over Mount Libanus, are spiraoy, cloven men of sunntnrwm ijflHiir of equestrian 
subjitets (2, the Roman see, governed by a patriarch and being present. Sonic rumour iJHHPipbeeedings cot 
bishops appointed by it. Tte# arc also other Nv ritw Chris- abroad, and Cattlmo lost his elvcttffl^while the previous 
t.ians under other bis’ >ps, unu»dto the same see, whb nrr preparations of Cicero pievented the execution of a design 
dispersed nil over Raketin g,aflQ lma. At. Constantinople which Catiline liad formed to kill the consul and oritet 
there is a Catholic Arm*MB»?p»triarch who governs the _ senators on the day of election. Notwithstanding this 
United Armenians ns 1 ed, large communities of j failuri Catiline still pushed forward bis dewgns withnKlil 

whom also uxijSf in Armcmraproper. The Abbi’* Dubois, in vigour. Money and arms were collected, and Mmilin^the 
his examination, before a committee of the Hbuxe of Com- of Sulla's veterans, only waited Catiline's orders to take 
moils in 1K32, stated the number of Catholic* in Urn Indian the Hold with a large body of his commies, who, alier 
peninsula at 600,000, including Ceylon, and this number is Sulla's victories, had been settled in difleroul parts of 
perhaps rather underrated than otherwise. The) are go- Itah. Information of all their proceedings wriiS 1 conveyed 
verticil by four Jtishops and four vicars apostolic with cpiseo- to Cicero, and lij him communicated to the senate, who,' on 
pal consecr&ipri,' A new one has just been added for (’ey- the gist October, issued the decree in the usual form. 
Ion. VVphfe^not, the means of ascertaining the number (Dnrciit npeiuiii, &c.) which gave diet atoritd power to the 
of CaffhoIUnyMf^Bihti, but in the provmcnol >Su-f'linen iilone consuls. On iho nth November, another meeting of the 
tliev vermroturned, ggml Scptembor^kkid, al 17.4S7 (An- cnispn.itm-s was held, at which arrangements were inade 
rtciles do la Propose, d* At Foi, No. xr^ptS?); and mi o(il | tor firing the town and massacring the intMHhuils, for the 
rial report published at Home in the same tear gives those bringing up the Tuscan armv under MaivRus, and lor the 
intlidgprovmeos of Fo-kien and Kiausi at ■JO.imO. Then :uv murder »f Cicero, all winch was reported (lie same evening 
sevott other provinces containing a eoiisidi rablo niuubei < ( to Cicero. Catiline stiil kept up the appearance of iuno- 

Catholies. of which wo have no return. > the umli ti eiu rente, and though impeached In J,. I’nuhis under the 

piro of Tonkin and Cochin-China iho (. uJics of one tbs- J’l.nitian law, came down to the senate, which was as- 

trust jtom estimated at 3 00,0110 (find,, I\i , p. ) o 11 , and, till scudded bv Cicero on the Sth Novtunbcr, It svas on this 

tho late persecutor!. there was i r.diep tli gnu stu lents, occasion that Cicero broke out into the celebrated invective, 

and convolits Containing 7Uti religion Anotlicr distriet coinim ucing ’ (^uous<|iic tandem nhutcre, CatiiiiiA.■ntwtira 

gave a return, ,in th2ii, of mi nils baptized, winch palicntia?’ Wlinti lie had concluded, < iuihno, in alvTuiiriblu 

would giv'6 an estimate of Sb.lbio adult ('Inis'i.ms. A voice and manner, began to dch-nd himself, hut was mtcr- 
thivd gaye a return ofl 70,000. M. Duhm- ." ttiii itos the rupted by the senate calling cut that ‘ he was an micro y and 
nunih’-r of native Catholics m the Philippine islands al a traitoi 1 i lus country. - Cnlilmu abruptly led. the scliale- 
‘2,0d0,000. In A Inca, tin; islands f Mauritius and liourhoti house, and set out. tho same night for tho c.anip of Manlius, 
arc Catholic, anti all the Portuguese settlements on the with the view of making some decisive movement, before the 
coasts, as well an the Azores, Madeira, tho Cope mil, ind consuls could get an army together ioopposo him. The Bennie 
the Canary Islands. immediately declared him and Manlius enemies to the state. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES is the name given to the and imbued tho < oiisiiK to ui«c new troops, hf which the 
Epistles of the Apostles James, Peter, John, and Jude, command was given to C. Anloniu-, tiie colleague of Cicero. 
They aro called Catholte^',, * universal.' according to the (). Marcias Hex and Q. Mcndlus ('rcticus wore at tins time 
original meaning of t^ ^w pil^becauBc they are addressed wailing an h their .mini's outside the gates lor the honour of 
not to tiny particular eH$j|jpjfiror nation, like the Epistles nl a triumph. It being reported that the staves were arming in 
St. Patti, hut to the failfim! in general tin n scattered about Apulia and Capua, Metolius was despatched into Apulia,- 
the world. St. James addresses lus Epistle to the twelve mill Marinis to Fu-sulm, where Manlais was encamped. Are- 
tribes that are scattered abroad, meaning the converted Jews monstrance, addressed to Marcius by Manlius, setting forth 
in Judaea and other Homan provinces, St. Peter dddicsses their grievances, was aiiswercil tiSHS®)ference to tiie spnutc, 
his first Epistle to the strangers Mattered throughout Pon- but it does not appear (hat a rijBijpgngernonP'tonk place., 
tus, Uahitei, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithv mu. St. John ad- Up to (his tunc, Catiline made tittle priigHass, in coiisc‘- 
dresscs the second of'his Kpisttcs to the elect lady and her qucnce of his plans hemg regularly divulged, through the 
children, meaning the universal church and its disciples; mistress of one of the conspirators, to Cicero, anil his designs 
and Judo addresses his to the faithful in general. were consequently thwarted; while, nil the other hand, the 

CATILI'NA, LU'CIUS SK'RGIUS, descended from prospect of the conspiracy being crushed scented ip^uaily 
ftil illustrious patrician family, was horn about B.c. 1(H). Ca- distant. 

tiling was uueestor about n.c. 77, and aftcrwnrds served as A high reward which had been offered by the senate for 
legutus to Keribomus Curio, proconsul of Macedonia, n.c. information respecting the plot had produced no evidence, 
75. Ho was pra-tor at Rome, n.c. <>7. At iha^expirution of and it appears certain that a large proportion of the popu- * 
his prajlovsliip, ho obtained the province of Africa, which lit Inf inn (Sallust says the whole of the common people) ap- 
lefl to canvass for the consulship : but lie was obliged to proved of Catiline’s design. Rut. how far they wore desirous 
give up bis canvass in consequence of being accused of of change from the hope of plunder, anil how far from a 
malversation in his province. During this year, n.c. fio, he well-grounded dissatisfaction with the government of the 
formed a conspiracy with On. Piso and K Autronius to senatinan oligarchy, it would he a difficult matter to dc- 
assassinatn the consuls and part of the senate. Suetonius &avs tennino. The senate certainly did not appeal to the people 
that Otrsar and M. Ciassits were engaged in this plot, mid for support against a common enemy. Au unsncee-sfu! 
that the latter was to he made dictator, and the former master attempt of the renin ini qg conspirators to draw into flic plot 
of the horse. Ho citesas hisaulhontiosTunusius (tominus, the ambassadors of theAllobroges, at that time in Kornev 
the edicts of Blinding.tjje orations of the cider Curio, and and to obtain from them a body of horse, furnished tin 
AetariugyNnso. (f'kop'ito Uie. in Co/il. 4.) Tho plot wus consul with evidence Against the principal conspirators 
by backwardness of Classes and Lontulns, Gabk&ls, Rtatilins, and Cctlieges were ancsted. 
Csesbi^Sccotiu tiVtafe by the hastiness of Catiline, Fresh plofir "veWe now rumoured to bo h§tcliiug among 
Having 1 ’'prdcured.an acquittal cm lus trial (n.c. 05) tor the dependents' of the conspirators for their rescue; anil 
maladministratiftBa^Africa by bribing the judiccs, and, it after a long debate indsenate on tho 5th December 
is Raid, the prouewoh also, V. Clodiua, he was a eandt- (Nvmis Deeembrt|gH^»p| jKrh Ca*B,ir (Sfgueil agnmal. and 
date for the consulship with Cicero lor the year b C. fiJ. Cato in favour offiS^S' punishment of the. conspi- 

Dtiriugthe contest he was tried with many others forfdje jj^nrs, they were to d(s|ih wSfout the form 

murder* which he had committer during the nracripftbh mf a trial, and excMwa' wcordinfoly.' CmPfeo now found 
pf Sulla, to whose party Catiline belonged, and cs|Kicitilly tfiimsclf hemmed in by Me tel lus C4er on the side of Cis- 
for that of |)Iarius Gratiuianus, unc]|jJo Cicero, but, througli alp-ngMSau), and by Antonios, now nroeonsul, with a supo- 
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rior force among the Apennines, Ho made a desperate upon him, ta use the language*# Plutarch, ‘ ob a plant that 
attack on the troops of Antoni ox, which were under the deserved a better soil,' persuaded him to remove to Kerne, and 
command of M. Petreius, was defeated, and fell among the to ofl'er himself for thejpublic maeistraciett. With this friend, 
thickest pf the enemy, fighting brayely to the last, b.c. 62. who thus iutroduped hithe Roman public, he afterwards 
Tho history of Catiline's conspiracy is r chiefly transmitted held the highe^Fpostt ^fedfce State, the consulship and the 
to us by Cicero md Salhtafctiwd we have only .«np sidf'of censorship. The bmjBMmk the smiesof RomJriiiBffiees was 
the story.. TbotlgH them is doubtless grepSI eiiggeration the queestorship. .’TjMHnjjiJie filled in 904t|uij| sod was 
in both thdso writers, and though it seams impossible to pc- appointed to Join the arwyTOBicily, which SeijW'fcM about 
- netrate the whole design of Catiline, there is not much diffi- to carry across into Affip";- oftt the profuse expenditure of 
culty in forming *.?«pncral opinion of this plot. Thu civil the general offended those notions or strictvbdfinomy which 
wars of Marius '#Si||S» ,lla > which terminated in favour of belonged to the [character of Cato. The qtrtiippa*! returned 
the latter party,’'Mtjfyhe way to an organized system of to Rome, and taking his seat in the senate, td f %d>tcli he was 
murder bud plunder,Of which few histories present so f right- entitled by right of his office, he denounced tho conduct of 
ful an example. The partisans of Sulla wore enriched by Scffiio as fatal to the discipline of the army. Soon after we 
the proscription and robbery of their fellow citizens. This find hint, according to Nepos, acting as qusistor in the island 
w as the school in which Catiline anil many of lus aceom- of Sardinia, where he became acquainted with Ennius, 
plfoes were brought up. A body of profligate young men It is more probable that tm^foqttaintanoo with Ennius 
of'rank, overwhelmed with debt, whose only pursuit is was formed when Cato was In Sardinia as prector. The 
pleasure, are the readiest elements out of which to form a errors of Nepos, or rather of the writer, whose works are 
conspiracy. The conspiracy of Catiline was a conspiracy ascribed to him, are innumerable. Cato, with all his rustic 
of an aristocratic faction against the body of which it formed character, was a friend to literature, and it was ho who 
apart; a body that had its own interested views and ex- first brought the Calabrian poet t'o Rotno. After hold- 
elusive objects, blit preferred accomplishing them in a more ing the plebeian a-ddeship and tho proctorship, in the Im¬ 
politic and less violent way. If the conspirators had sue- ter of which he was tiro governor of Sardinia, he finally 
cooded, they would, as a matter of course, in following up arrived at the consulate, which he filled in",195, the jyear 
the example of Sulla, have crushed the whole aristocruMcal of Terence's birth, having lus friend Valerius' for his col- 
party whose views were opposed to tlicir own. The posse,i- league. At that period of tho Roman commonwealth it 
sion of all thojinfluenui- in the state—the spoliation •,( their wus usual for llnydefoauls to hold commands at a distaste 
wealthy enemfes, would have been the reward of tho par- from Rome. CutMpf appointed governor of Nearer Spain, 
lizaus of Catiline ; but it is difficult to conceive that any where the vigour or his arms and the policy of his counsels 
one useful result to the state would have followed: and. m added greatly to the Roman influence, and procurodifim the 
the absence of better evidence as to the character and abdi- honour of a triumph in the following year. He had now 
ties of tho conspirators, it is impossible to conclude that attained to the summit of military glory, but,.his zeal was 
Rome would have been fortunate enough to find among, #»t fatigued. The ne.v consul. Tiberius Sohiptyjiius, being 
them a master who possessed the wisdom and moderation despatched on an expedition against thtTWAcians imd the 
of the dictator Cotsar. t }*»ighbourhood of the Danube, CatftMMii^auied him as 

CAT1LLUS. [Makcaiutacha.] one of lus lieutenants. 

CATKIN, in botany, is a kind of inflorescence which When Antiochus invaded Greece, wo fiird him again in 
differs from the spike in nothing but its falling oft the si cm military employment in the Peloponnesus, securing tho 
by an articulation, after its temporary office us tho support fidelity of Corinth, Aigium, and l’ntrao; and ill 1UI, by a 
of the organs of reproduction is accomplished. It occurs bold movement, he dislodged Aulioclius from the pass of 
in tho willow, tho poplar, the birch, &c\, which hence are Therinopy lm, and hail the chief glory of the victory gained 
sometimes called Amentaceous plants, umentuin being tho thereby M‘. Aeilius Glabrio. In 181, the year in which 
Latin narno of the catkin. Plautus died (it is useful to connect the life of Cato w ith 

CATMANDOO, the capital of the kingdom of Nepaul, the literature of his country), lie was elected censor, and, 
in northern Hindustan, is situated in 27’42'N. lat., and as wus before observed, with Valerius for his colleague. 
Nj 9 E. long., on the cast hank of the river Bishenmutty. This censorship lie made memorable in the annals of Roman 
Caluiandoo is the usual residence of tho Gliorka Rajah, by history by the strictness with ndi tttoi Jie executed the import- 
whose predecessor Nepaul was conquered about the year ant duties. He was now 50‘y8|w‘of age. and he continued 
17 fid. Gatmaiidoo stands upon tho high ground that so pa- for more than 30 years to takeb prominent part in public 
rates the sources of the rivers Gunduck arid Gosi, and is at life. But the unflinching determination with which he at- 
„ an elevation of 4784 feet above the level of the sea. Tho tacked tho crimes and Vices of the nobles called up many 
town is estimated to contain 5000 houses, and has a popula- assailants upon liitnself. No Roman wag ever a party to 
tion of 20,WO souls; f*e. streets arc narrow uml dirty, the more public prosecutions, or had in defend himself against 
libases nre built of brick, and aro three or four stories high; more. Even in his 81st year, he had to support himself 
the whole, including the residence of tho rajah, are mean in against an accusation which had no foundation but the 
appearance Catmnndoo is an antient place, and is spoken malice of Ins enemies, when ho was led to say how cruel 
of in old o'-oks under tho naino of Goongoolpatan. it was that, buying passed his life with the men of one 

CATO. t. e. the Wise, was a surname given to MARCUS generation, he should have to defend it against those of 
POR.C1US PRISCUS. This extraordinary man, com- another! But these attacks produced no effect upon liis 
rnonK called Cato Censorius or Cato Major, to distinguish courage. When Sergius Gal ha had disgraced his country 
him from his descendant who fell on his sword at Utica, was hy the massacre of the Lusitauians after they had surren¬ 
der n in the year 234 B.C. lie was descended from a respect- doled upotulenns, and was brought to public trial at Rome, 
able family in Tuseulum, and passed his earlier years on a Cato agaiiPsubscribed his name as one of the prosecutors, 
farm in the Sabine country, which he inherited from his and took an active part in the proceedings. This trial was 
father. At the age of seventeen a Roman necessarily he- followed almost immediately by his death, at tho age of 85, 
came a soldier, and Calc's military career commenced in the in the year 149 B.C. Thus as he entered active life soon 
very year when Hannibal was laying waste tho North of after the invasion of Italy by Hannibal, so he just lived to 
Italy alter the battle of the Trebia, 21 7 »,c. We find him see the commencement of the third Punic war, a War indeed 
afterwards serving under the command of Fabius, at the into which the Romans were induced to enter chiefly by the 
capture of Tarentum, in 209 ; and two years after he dis- urgent advice of Cato himself. 

. tinguished hiinsclt nt tire memorable battle on the hanks So far wo have seen in him the successful soldier and tho 
of the Metaurus, which was fatal: to the brother of Han- vigorous statesman. As an orator, an,agriculturist, an histo- 
nibal. I,n private life be maintained the same character for rian, he was scarcely less celebraSSsi When yet living oft ' 
hardiaess, industry, and sobriety whiehjbie had earned in his Sabine farm, ho bad been injpruaily hahjtpf degearing 
the military {profession. Occupying a m adjoining that in tho petty courts of the neigftnpiurhood as tlwable trtfvocate 
which had once belonged to Curias Dentatus. he seemed to I of lus friends; afterwards at.Romfl he the tftost 

take that old Roman for a model, and drew upon him the i distinguished orators in the forum;, aftd a? tnany as 150 qf 
attention of the< noighhourinj^ffijrmurs, not more by the : his orations were preserved and admn&d for many ages. As 
simplicity of hisflaabits than.ar;^jfi dp n good sense of the I a writer on agriculture, he is still known by his work, entitled 
laconic maxims winch fell fi<n®nr$|ps®tftd became currentin ‘Da Re Hustiea,’ which; however, is certainly nbt' in tbs' 
uieaeigbiiourhood "His singut#»*|pdtionobtainedhim the . form in which he wrote it. Tho language is not sufficiently 
IS, p.' 0, ttnd tt *'l«»Rtb, <$j$t**tted tbo observation b”il antiquated for the ago in which,be lived j and be«Sdes-thl», 
,y g i atneian, named L. Valerius Flaccus, who, Rooking there is abundant ^idonce that several parts of tho work 
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arelos^^HU'ticularly tbo dedication to his son. The wayk, as 
we, pavejtfeconaists of very brief directions for the lnan.-ige- 
nient of a form, and- for economical housekeeping, from tho 
buying of an estate, to a chari^fe?Mjil)g.oxen and a receipt 
for cheesecakes. It is in t&fiyndUH«t UPlay* do$K{t tho 
principle^ whfoh excites the jaSMHwbation of Plhfarob* 
tho,duty of jfcdiinK off old 4«isl$H|BrWaggong, and. old 
slaves. ($ Si».l>ktoria^iP|rt'tti R feiv fragments 

remain. It.sMw, entitled‘OrJpwA.afid, according to tho 
life of Cato, tifoicb .passes undei* the name of Cornelius 
Nepos, fhtefoftSljook treated of the Korean monarchy, the 
secotfS antPtfSrtT-of the origin of .the chief cities of Italy, 
the fourth ind fifth of the first anil second Punic warn; 
the sixth anil seventh continued the history down to'pSh 

?... n i '__ i* JL«T., il. .. i..11. . —* 


IT-oxen aim a reocipt the command ofUiMtVica, Cato rewgnad it to 
at hw*1ays down the Q. Motellus tfiefirt$j§fehldaw- of Porapcy • but 

|Bat>on of Plutarch* he 'Kfterwagi^#ephnfed ofTl»|js£|top, aiwtogrished ihat ho 
^waggons, and. old had retainM-'^te'odnaraand'iin with the Wishes 

iut a few fragments of tho army, Africa soon' submitted to Ctesaiv and the 
id, according to tho little that remained to oppose' him WMfopontained in the 
name of Cornelius city of Utica. Cato encouraged Ids cbwS^vljieri to stand a 
iroan monarchy, the siege; but the approach of Caesar 'iWg&iffifava into sub- 
chief cities of Italy, mission. Upon this Cato advised his fljBSnii"’tp save thein- 
second Punic wpra; selves by flight, atid lie even accompanied them to tho port, 
listory down to'pjSp. Those who remained in Ulira chosu l.ucius Cresar to inter* 


prsotorship of Galba above men titled. In the latter part cede for them with the conqueror, and Onto is said to have 
of bis history hocrilarged lUMflCj^j^'own achievements with- composed the spcoch which he «a. to make; Ijjsgt he would 
out any affectation of history was written not allow his own name 'to he included m the petition. 

at the close of hi* life, So wat Livy is guilty of an mia- an ovenmg's meal, anil a spirited conversation with some 
chruriism in mailing the. tribune L. Valeria*, quote tho other philosophers, lie withdrew to Ids chamber, ami, after 
‘ Qrigines’ against tho author at tho time when Cato was embracing his son ami friends with unusual affection, he 
consul. (T.iv. xxxiv. 5.) lay down uud read a portion of Plato's P/tmloti, on tho im- 

Cato wa» twice married. By his first wife ho had a son, mortality of the soul. His son and friends in vain entreated 
Marcus, who married o daughter of L. /limiluis Paulus, the him to desist limn Ins resolution to commit suicide, lie 
sister of the sepqasj Scipio Africanm, and died while prootor stabbed himself below tlie breast and died the same night, 
during his life-time, llis second wife was Safonia, The inhabitants of Utica exhibited the utmost sorrow at 

l>y whom Ife lUwpkylWin, surnamed from liis mother Sale- tho death of one whom they regarded ns tlieir benefactor 
iiinus.i.„.U , ^tis <ltm.';;WRs the grandfather of Cato Ulicensis. and deluerer: nor did tho approach of Cassar prevent, them 
Thcs.cnaractW pf Cato is bold 1 v drawiiijifcfcivy m the doth from solemnising his funeral with the greatest, pomp. When 
chapter of his 30lli book, lie was iffljftl, as hoy calls Ciesar heard of Cato’s death, ho is .said to have exclaimed, 
him, a mail of iron body and iron soul', ferret p rope cor- ‘Cato. 1 envy thee thy death, since thou hast emied me the 
puns tffiiruiqnc. The chronology of the life of Cato is gloiy of saving thy life!’ He diod, according to some, in tho 
tolerably, curtain, notwithstanding tho errors of Livv, Pin- -tsth, and according to others in the ',9th, year of hts age. 
torch, yah •rugs JVIaxifrins, und Cornelius Nepos. Sec Clin- (Plutarch's Life of Cato ; Cicero, tfe Offitr. i. 31 : Sallust, 
ton's Fasti, yfiKs’:, hiijtoriyal iVugments arc printed at they IptU. or. 52 54 ; Valor. Maxim, ii. 10. 7 : An). Gull. iv. ! 0 ; 
eml ofpLoi<tV:%flhAi,. they lnue been also published by' ‘orat. Oil. i. hi. 35, ii. 1, ‘24; Lucan, i. t2S; Virg. Jin. vi. 
Krause, in ^.VapM voterum Ilistone.orinn Romanod^M I, vjii. 670 ; Juven. xi. 90.) 


‘ Qrigines’ against tho author at the time when Cato was 
consul. (Liv. xxxiv. 5.) 

Cato wa» twice married. By his first wife ho had a son, 
Marcus, who married a daughter of L. /Kaolins Pnulus, the 
sister of the sepoad Soipio AfricaliUs, and died while praitor 
during his fotfimfo 1 life-time. His second wife was Salunia, 
by whom h$ jS8jjJk,:aon, surnamed from his mother Salo- 
ninus,i... ! 5Rgiji .wrfowns the giaudfalhov of t-'alo Ulicensis, 
Tlie.efiafiicfer ot Cato is boldly drawiii||^}ivy m the 401 Ii 
chapter of his 39lh book, llo was ifflBRl, as Livy calls 
him, a man of iron body and iron soul; ferret prnpe cor¬ 
poris tmitoiiqne. The chronology of the life of Cato is 
tolerably, curtain, notwithstanding the errors of Livv, Plu¬ 
tarch, Vab •riu? JVIaxituns, and Cornelius Nup.os. See Clin¬ 
ton's Fitsii.,.Mis,,, historical fragments arc printed at tlio 
eml tboy hat a been also published by" 

Krause, in Ijjgvoterum Ilistone.onun RouianajJ 
rum,’ Be roll til j’ iaSKfa iV f l separately by Lion, under tln?q 
title ‘ CatoniaWu^dGoU.. I»26. Tim ‘l)c He Hustica’ is 
found in Gesnrrg ,aml in Schneider's cullccliou of Latin 
works on that subject. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS, who was surnamed Uli- 
ceosis (of Utica) from tho place of his death, was the gvoat- 
gzandxon of Cato tho Censor, and born u.c. 93. 11c is saa.1 

to hate shown in early youth great powers of mind and 
firmness of character. When very young he was chosen to 
fill tile office of priest of Apollo, and, that he might the 
better discharge tile duties of his office, he determined to 
secure the instructions o£djjttpeptor m morality. Tlie cha¬ 
racter of Ills mind nuUiraflmKrhini to emhraco the philoso¬ 
phy of tho lVtr.h, and ho Warn® a pupil of Antipater the 
Stoic. Indexible decision,' severity, and handiness appear 
to have been the prominent features of ins mind; and the 
great privations and hardships to which he frequently sub¬ 
jected himself, such as abstaining from food, mid making 
lung journeys bareheaded and in all weathers, were calcu¬ 
lated h> strengthen these peculiarities. His ball-brother 


rifl 
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CATOPMRAGMUS. fCuiiiicKnA.] 

CATOPTRICS. fOi-TKs.] 

CATO PT RO P110 RU S. [T< it a vu«.] 

CATS, JACOB, a very eminent Dutch poet, whose 
writings were for a Jong period far more popular than .1 ose 
of any of their authors among Ins country men, was burn at 
Brouwershaven, ill Zealand, November 10th, i;'>77. Ihs 
mother dying wliilo he was very yommtami lus ftfther mar¬ 
rying again, ho was taken ill chargoMijr a maternal uncle, 


latod hi sirengthou tliesc pecuharities. His ball-brother who spared no cost on liis education; hut his progress in ins 
Cwpio was lost al sea, on wlueli occasion he is said to hate re- earlier studios was by no means such os to give earnest of 
laxcd tho sternness of his spirit., and he who rarely laughed what ho would afterwards perform, although he took great 
was then seen to weep. The body was cast ashore by the delight in reading poetry for his amusement. At Leyden 
waves, and was buried by Cato with great honours. ho went through u course uf jurisprudence, ami made s mie 

Cato's military career commenced with hi* serving as.a proficiency in Greek, but never attained to any grant an 
volunteer in the war of Sparuicus, in winch campaign he is quaintance with Creek literature, a deficiency winch, in his 
said to have refused the distinctions with winch Callus, his more advanced life, he greatly regretted. On quitting 
commander, would have rewarded him. He Wt or wards Leyden, 1m proceeded to Oilcans, wheic he took the degree 
went as a legionary tribuuo to Macedonia, and there pie - of doctor of laws; und ho remained some time in 1‘ niitcy, 
seated “ a model of sobriety ami ‘courage. The designs of both in order to perfect himself in the language and for thb 


Mondlus subsequently induced him to become a candidum 
for the office of tribune of tlio pooplo. Ho was successful in 


purpose of enjoying a tone of society in comparison wil.li 
winch holelt that of his own countrymen to bo cold and un¬ 
polished. On his return home, he first practised as advocate 


his application,and gained by his conduct the general esteem polished. On lus return home, he first practised as advocate 
of tho public. Cato toqk part with Cicero against Catiline, in Bromvershavcn, where his agreeable address and quit-h¬ 
and first gave him the title of Pater Patrice (Father of hi* ness soon obtained for him considerable repute in Ins pro- 
Faiherland): tho speed) which he made on this occasion fessiou. Being attacked, however, wjth an obstinate tertian 
respecting the punishment of the conspirators is preserved in fever, he was advised to try tho effect* of travelling and 
SaOtwt Watil,, c. 58). Htt^eliemenlly opposed the union of change of air, on wfaish haVisitod England, but, reaped no 
l'dwpey, CrassUd, and OK and, though threatened with other advantage frcaohis journey than an acquaintance with 


banfshrBOTL “^“tMSly spokTftfiainst Ctnsar's Agrarian law. the language, wtfWkt he derived from the studios he pnr- 
Through (In pence of Clonus ho was scut to seism Cy- sued at both Oxford, Cambridge. At length, after 
prus, iu the m*™ thg tyl m would dostfoy liis own inftuonoe having in vain sought'j jJief from all the medieal men whom 

bvfailiiiir Intnoen'toSSe; and, that lie might bo kept the he consulted, he recovm^hitiidbca.lth by means of a powder 
WJ n •» . .... ». t»_I,:._vs— V... „i.i SSPV' n. „™, Mmand t,\ MM. 


essly spoke aiainst Caisur's Agrarian law. 
uenco of CWarns ho was sent, to seize Cy- 

i • 3 . ill . .. 1.:.. _ : — ii ___ 


longer away fern Honie. he was ordered V<> go to ByzaoUum 
to,.settle of that town. On his return lio 


aivea him by an old al 
Jloburfr, where he ni3 


elected p^Jetor, in which; office he endeavoured, as far as, Jf] 10 ®, * la( * ? ve , c ^^ 

poft^iUW to put a atop to wihery and corruption* At length** one which ho 

No. 380 ; “[the penny cyclopaedia.] 


^ He now removed to Mid" 
Mdy named Valjjtenburg, by 
itwas durfhg tbixqmrt of hi* 
fuda, waft, the foils andt-d^* 
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nities of office, aokjiowledgod to have beet*' by far the most- 
enviable portion of 1 it—that he produce*! liis ‘ Emblems,' 
and ‘ Npiegoi van don Oudon on Pjjipuweti Tijd.’ But Ibewar 
which broke out in 1621 compelled him ro quit Middlftburg 
and go to reside at the Hague., After b%g made pen¬ 
sionary of Dordtjjscht, in 1625, lie was dispatched on an 
embat&ytoo England in 1627; when lie WaB knighted by 
Chavloa’tf About .nipo years later, lie was elevated to the 
dignity of pexisitMary of Holland, which he' retained till 
1651, and in thfl;Wl»wmg year again cama over to England 
On no embassy to gromwell, although hu would fain have 
excused himself frOm the honour, and was ultimately oh 
liged to return without having effected any of the objects of 
his mission. This was the close of his public life; and ho 
was now permitted to enjoy, in his rural retreat at Zorgvhet, 
near the Hague, that tranquillity and leisure after which he 
had long sighed. It was here that at an age exceeding 
threescore and ten by several years, he resumed his hlureiy 
and poetical pursuits, and composed Ins ‘ Biulcnloveii' 
(Countrf-Life), and numerous other productions, cousli 
toting the principal hulk of his works. Thus usefully as 
well us innocently employed, lie continued to enjoy life, 
while he looked lorward to death without apprehension, till 
ho expired calmly, September 12th, 1660, shortly bolero ho 
completed Ins Sited year. 

Oats' popularity with his countrymen, by whom he is 
familiarly yet affectionately styled Vuder Cals, whs derived 
from more sterling merits than usually accompany more 
brilliant, gemur. His works may ho regarded as a fund of 
moral instruction lor all tanks and ages, and us a vast store 
hnuse'bf didac.lie precepts and examples applicable to almost 
all the varying circumstances of lilix Ills muse never 
takes any elevated flights; on the contrary, Ins pocticuL 
style, always plain and familiar, occasionally borders on this 
homely and colloquial, but most of Ins poems being in lb 
form of dialogue, such a style is not only excusable In 
appropriate, nor does it over sink into the mean and vulgar.' 
It is jbr the most part mutked by a unit etc of thought and 
expression, and by a simplicity, which are becoming and j 
agrceijffde enough. Like liis diction, his versification is easy 
though'rather monotonous, and appears to have flowed from 
his pen witUout'toVorl; and hu certainly did much towards 
relining and improving his nance tongue, imparting to it 
greater freedom and pliancy. Ho frequently exhibits like 
wise striking originality and felicity of ideas. But. with 
him lutfhnor was only secondary and subsidiary to inatlcr; 
his aim was not so much to shine as to iiislnic.1, and il i- in 
the character of a moral teacher that lie is childly to he 
viewed. His lessons are those of practical wisdom and 
virtue, not lofty speculations to.) subtle and re Hi mi I |,i in¬ 
fluence mon'.s conduct, but "instructions applicable to the 
daily concerns of life. He addressed himself to t lit* main, 
and there can be no doubt that, his works have been 
largely influential for good, and all the belter calculated n> 
totaln their end by combining entoitiuiniiont with moral 
instruction. Numerous anecdotes and historic,.1 ilhistiu- 
tioos are introdu.. ■!. At the same limo hu is oof exempt 
from the eliurge of prolixity and ex'fiss, occasioned by Ills 
copiousness. At the present day, both hi-, language and 
manner ltav • (income somewhat antiquated; and aceoidmglv 
ho is now ■■ re praised than lead, 

V 4Tbb j LL MOUNTAINS. [Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains. i. i 76.] 

CATT AllO. [Dalmatia.] 

♦ v 4 ITKGAT, or KATTEGAT. [Baltic.] 

OAT IT, a people of Old Germany, who lived between 
the Rhine and the Visurgis (Wesei J as far east, as the hin¬ 
ders of the Jleroynian forest. Tacitus (German., .10) de¬ 
scribes them us a fierce, hardy, robust nice, skilful in tlioir 
mode of win I'.iie, which partook more of the character ol' a 
regular campaign than of that of the predatory incursions of 
other German tribes. Unlike other German nations, whose 
-chief strength lay in then cavalry, tbo Calti Jbuglit chiefly 
on foot. ®hc Bat mi wore a tribe of the Catti, w ho left their 
native grounds on account, of sorao ihuajjjktic differences, and 
Buttled in the islands at tne mouth of umlbine. [Batavl] 
The Uatti, with the Clieruw.j, Tmioerl, wad others, fought 
against Drusus, who defeated them ; hut some years after 
they defeated Varus and dostrojMhk legions. In the reign 
of Tiberius,. Germanicus, Drusus, attached the 

Catti with a largogforce, ova$M§Ba country, aud made a 
slaughter ofikem, spamjgljpftner the women nor the 
ion, (Tacitus,’-StoW, i. 55.)' The Catti however con¬ 


tinued in arms against the Romans for «long time after, 
and we find thorn under Vitellius aiding the revolt SfCivilis 
the Batavian chief. They afterwards quarrelled with their 
neighbours the HernTOndgii,. by whom they were nearly 
oxtirminated. (Annat.. xtjfc'w-) 

CATTLE. In ifii'lawpfcxtensive Bun sc the word cattle 
demotes afl tbo largeri domestic quadrupeds, whhih are liked 
lor draught or food. it).J&il'jtmial i acceptation dt' .the word 
it, is confined to tho iw' or What is called black cattle or 
homed cattle- But &Tmkny varieties are not. black, and 
several have no horns, the name of neat is more up- 

projiriuto. The rearing and feeding of cattlu’js a very irti- 
pOrtant branch of agricultural industry. Much of tbo 
stwceHa of a tanner depends on the judicious management 
of live stock, without which his land cannot be maintained 
in a proper state of fertility, The breeding and fattening of 
cattle are generally distiutst> Occupations. It is of the 
greatest importance to the breeder, as well as to the grazier, 
to ascertain the qualities of each different breed of cattle; 
to doteriniho which is best suited to his purpose, and which 
will biing him tho greatest profit. 

The domestic bull and ouvv arc probably of Asiatic Origin. 
In those countries where they are now found in a wild 
state, they arc evidently descended from domestic animals 
which lime been let loose, or have strayed from tho hahita 
tions of man. The Urnf, which ranged wild in the llorcy- 
niim Forest, and was a dangerous enetfiy to J^u/ke who 
encountered liiittjgjwppears ti> have differed little from tho 
common bull. Erne was an indigenous wild animal, he 
was perhaps the original stock from which otiajdifiercnt 
European varieties sprung, modified by rltHtaloltn? defer¬ 
ence of pasture. This however is denied by nature lists, 
who consider him u distinct species. , [Bismv.j The 
•small Hindoo ox with a hump on tltte chine, atyiji the African 
'J-'iipe ox, which is used tor riding .ftp", rtjiU 'as ♦night, 
ad has no hump, are both more u^ffi^.^Uidd to tile huf- 
lo. They are very tuine, and niore wtelli^eul than tho 
generality of our oxen, owing probably to tjjjfnr being more 
nearly associated with their masters. Of the cattle on the 
Gnnlinent of Europe, one of the principal breeds is the 
I’oli-h or Ukraine. The oxen of lliis|j|eed are large and 
strong, aud fatten readily in good pastures. Their flesh is 
■ succulent and well lasted; but the rfcs do not readily 
to tow themselves to be milked, and consequently are. not, lit 
| for the dairy. The colour is generally a light grey, seldom 
j either black or white. They are,docile when worked; but 
' uro not considered so hardy and,Btiong as the Hungarian 
; oxen, winch resemble thmtt. jja^Bplcmr, but are more com¬ 
pact, ami lime shorter lilitlwf. The h,orns are largo and 
spreading, which gives them a formidable appearance, and 
compared with tho more improved and carefully bred cattle, 
they are heavy and coarse. When they are stalled in 
winter on hay aud roots, they bring a considerable profit 
by fattening very soon. They ore driven in herds from tho 
extensile plains in which they are bred, and sold to graziers 
in t):e adjoining districts of Germany. 

In lie plains of Jutland, Holstein, and Schleswig, there 
is u vei v fine brood, with small short crooked horns, which 
appears to bo nearly allied to the Friesland and to our own 
liuldcrneN breed. They are of various colours; but mouse 
or fawn colour, interspersed with whilo, are the inosriStm- 
tnon. lied tows of tins breed are seldom seen. They are 
good milkgrs in moderate pastures, and tho oxoli fatten 
readily when, grazed or stall-fed at a proper age. They .arc 
fine in the horn and bone, and wide in the loins; but they 
arc not considered so hardy and strong for labour as the 
preceding breed. If prejudice did not make tho breeders 
select, the calves with lingo hone and coarse feature* to roar 
ns hulls, in preference to those which resemble the cows, 
this breed would in every respect equal our best short¬ 
horns. The cows are frequently fattened while still in 
milk, and are fit for the butcher by tho time they fire dry ; 
the same system is followed by .the groat milkmen in the 
neighbourhood of London, vilnHl’ largo Iloldetness cows. 
This breed is much cstPemswlHraU the northern-parts of 
Europe. Tho Friesland, Oldenburg, Datiijg, and Tilsit 
cattle, are mostly varieties Of this short-hornotfireed. 

Toward* tho Alps the oattlo have a different character; 
they are strong and active, and ean range wider in search 
of pasture, ilia largest and fittest breed is the Swiss, espe¬ 
cially the Froyburg race, which is found in the rich pastures 
between tho mountains in the neighbourhood of Grevarx 
(GruydreS), a place well known tot its exccltent cheese 
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which i#txwimimed all over Europe. The nows, which arc 
here the principal object of attention, arc large and wide in 
the flanks, and strong in the horn-^we should rank them 
in England among tU<yniddIOg|ijBi^]pWshorl and strong in 
the bone, with a prominence Wjpejjpot of the tail, Which, 
according to our notions, would hK'llmsiderer! a,great bfe- 
wish. They give abundance pTtdclitjmnk when ranging in 
their nutive Alps, or whon stolwiLjmil fed with clover or 
lucern in the ^tables. 'I'he oxen mK well, but are rather 
heavy and jdajs f. When fed ofr they fatten well; and 
although ftttrn)eat is not much prised there, some carcases 
may bo seen slaughtered in Bern and Frevburg which are 
equal to those in the best English markets. 

There is a smaller, but very active mountain bre< 
cattle in the Jura, which does well on scanty food. Tho 
cows are small and slight, generally of a light red colour. 
The oxen are very active and;strong for their size. They 
draw invariably by the horns. They are not considered so 
profitable for stall feeding as the larger, but they nro ex¬ 
cellent for the small cottagers on the borders of the moun¬ 
tains, and find their sustenance among tho woods and rocks, 
where they climb like goats. 

Tho Normal)-breed gives tho character to all the cattle 
usually met ^iih in the northern part of France, exe< j>t 
near the lflnO«. They are mostly of a light rod colour, 
sometilpes'spotted <vil h white. Their horns are short, and 
stand weffout from the forehead, turning up with a Mark 
tip; tho logs fine and slender; tho'IHp high, and the. 
Hughs tlini. The cows aio good milkers, and the milk is 
rich, 'ft&.y aie in getirr il extremely lean, w hick is owing 
in a great measure to the scanty food they gather by 
the sides of roads, and along the grass balks which divido 
the fields. Ju-Normandy itself they have good pastures;;, 
and tha catfl^ are larger and look better. The Alderno 
and Jersey from the extreme richness of t lioi 

milk arc mue^ttftfpa’' in gentlemen's dairies in Knghuv 
are smaller vgnetihs of the Norman, with shorter horns? 
more turned inland a still more deer-like form. 

The Italian breeds are not. very remarkable, except from 
the immense length of llie horns of some of them. No 
great pains are taken to improve them, except in some 
parts of tho north of Italy, where the l’annesan cheese ts 
manufactured; there they resemble the Swiss brood, and 
are probably only varieties of the sumo stock. 

Tho diflorout British and Irish breeds have been gene¬ 
rally distinguished from each other liv the length of the 
horn. The long horned h$imd is supposed by many to be 
indigenous. Others consi4pt th<‘ middle limned ns "the old 
blood. Tho former was ehWCTy found in a district of Yoik- 
shiv.i called Craven, and wo - greatly improved by the skill 
of Unhurt llakewell, of lJishley Farm, in Leicestershire, 
and lienee they mo called the Di-lib-v bleed. The dis¬ 
tinguishing character of this breed are long horns growing 
downwards from tho sale of tire head and ending in straight 
p finis | w ralb! t> the jaw. ]n order (ogive an adequate 
idea of tire qualities of this improved breed, we ran si con- 
sidor what breeders and graziers call tho line point* of an 
ox. These arc certain forms and appearances, which are 
either anatomically connected vulh a perfect confirmation 
of J^flp.body, and.especially of the organs of re-piration and 
of tljjfcstitm. or which an: c.oiistantlv associated wifli the 
p muliiir qualities of cerium breeds, so as to be proofs of their 
purity, Of tho first kind ure a wide chest, W*ll formed 
barrel, strong and straight spine, hip hones well separated, 
and length of quarter, all which can bo proved to be essen¬ 
tial to the perfect, functions of the body. Small and short 
bones in tho legs give firmness without unnecessary weight. 
A thick skin well covered with hair insures proper warmth, 
and its soft loose fool indicates n good eoat of cellular sub¬ 
stance underneath, which will readily be filled Vith deposited 
Fit. AH these are indispensable points in an ox which is to 
be profitably flitted, and Whatever bo tho breed, they will 
always indicate superiorly.- Other points, such as colour, 
form of the lmrna, shap&Sfehc jaw, and setting on of the 
tail, with oBi|||»p*rticular^-%» only essential in so fur as 
experience i>as Observed them in the best breeds, and as 
they aro indications of pure blood. Tho eye is of great im¬ 
portance; it shoulil bo lively and mild, indicating a healthy 
oireulaiittfi, with a gentle and almost indolent temper. An 
animal that |S not easilydisturbed will fatten rapidly, while 
hue that is restless aridImpatient will never acquire flesh. 
Amongst the antients, a deep dewlap was considered as q 
great beauty in an ox. In some of o it best breeds there is 


scarcely any. The rump of tho Frevburg cows, as we ob¬ 
served before, rises high towards the tail f while a straight 
back from llie neekAoftho tail i* indispensable in a well-bred 

Brititflkox. “»;><> L r^y-:, 

Having es,l«Wfthed ji v hr«a8awhich bus rnanv superior 
qualities, att^ffipn is paid 1$nmihtain iW,purity: and to 
those who cannot ascertain;t}ie parentage, emiiti'jMmirks 
aro sottM’aetoyy proof of purity ©(“blood,. .The now x.t-icviter 
long-horn oxen were noted for the stnall^iu of the bone and 
their aptitude to fatten. Their flesh grained, the 

fat being well intermixed in the tmittrcV At the tiuVft 
when BitkewcH died, about 1794, no otftftr breed could be 
brought into competition with his unproved kmg-liorns. 
But whether lus successors have not. paid the same atten¬ 
tion to keep up the qualities of the breed, or it has degene¬ 
rated in comparison, they have since lost much of their 
reputation, and the short-hoi tied breed lias now tho sup#, 
riovity. Good long-horned cattle are, however, occasionally 
seen in the midland enmities. One defect of the. breed 
was, that the rows gave but little milk, and thannay be 
the. reason .for now preferring the short-horns. The TeOx- 
vvater or Holderness breed of rattle was produced by the 
importation of rows from Holstein or Holland, and careful 
breeding and crossing. Thcv now much excel the origin!! 
slock. The principal improver of the Tecswutor breed wits 
Mr. (diaries Collins. By Ins rare a breed has been pro¬ 
duced which is unrivalled for tho dairy, and IbrThttenmg 
readily. Almost every good breed now in existence traces 
its pedigree to his bulls, espcendlv one of (lie first he used, 
called ilnfi/mr/i. The famous ox exhibited thirty wars 
ago, under the li nin' of the Durham ox, was of this'fireod. 
Bv candid crossing with a Galloway cow, an unproved brood 
us produced, which was in such repute that at a sale of 
r. Collins's stock of short-horns, October II, 18 ( 0 , a 
famous hull, called Cornel, sold for 1000 guineas, and 08 
i|bts of hulls, cows, and calves realized 7115/. 17s. (Library 
■>f I'xrfut, Knmv!iit"f l , ‘Cattle,’ p. 2.93.) The shoft.-horn 
cattle are mostly light coloured, some quite white, but.niott 
are speckled with red tunl white, without any largo distinct 
spots. The horns ure very short. In the cow, the* points 
urn inwards towards each other. Some of tho Hmed bulls 
have merely a tip of a horn standing out from each aide of 
die forehead. In the can-use they have every pointWhich 
,ve have before enumerated as essential to perfection, 

Besides the two breeds above mentioned, there are several 
n great repute in particular districts, which altno-d dispute 
he superiority with the short-horns. Of these the Devon¬ 
shire breed is the handsomest. The colour of tins breed is 
iivoruiblv red, with o very fine head, small bone, and glm-si 
lido. The oxen, although pot so heavy as boiiio, are the 
best for tho plough on light laud.- ; they walk nearly as lust 
is hor-.es, and will work almost as well in pairs. The eons 
ire good milkers, any deficiency in quantity being made np 
by llie richness of the cream. The OXOn fatten readily, nn$l 
heir lle-li is of the best quality. 

The >Sussex breed is only distinguished from the Dovoft 
ay belli)’ lather stronger, and not so fine in the head and 
torn. 

The Iferc'ordslnre breed is larger and heavier than 
■ither of the preceding, the horns longer and mine turned 
outwards; the colonr is ted, but tlie belly and the face are 
renernll v white, and there is often a white stripe along the 
back. This breed has many excellent qualities, and fattens 
well ; hut the cows ure of little use for the dairy', from, ,the 
-mall quantity of milk they yield. The Herefordshire ofciti 
aro best suited 1,o the rich pastures of tliuir native county, 
where they grow to a great size and increase fast. 'These 
aro the principal English breeds. Of the Welsh breeds, 
the Glamorganshire cows are in good repute for the dairy . 
they are-of n dark brown colour with a white stripe al uig 
the back, long while horns pointing rather forwards and 
upwards; the tad is set on rather high above the hack, 
which is thought a defect, but in this they aro much ox-" 
-eeded by the Frevburg rows mentioned above .’’Which have 
groat merit nolwHUanding. Tho other Welsh breeds are 
distinguished chiefly by their hardy ednstitmions, which 
they owe to theiMttmng been bred in mount anions districts. 
Great drove# of them come to all tho English fairs; then- 
‘ow price and small etraitjnso of keep render them an object 
worthy the attention ^{itoqgcrs and small farmers. they 
are best calculated tt l lri ft f K fough heaths aril commons^. 
The principal indigeflw>* ; Scotch breeds are thekwpt 
Highland, the Galloway, the Angufl! and the Sh<Rjis3. 

' ' 3 C 2 
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There is a doubt whether tlift Ayrshire should be classed 
amongst the pure Scotch cattle. Their great resemblance 
to the short-horn in all but the.sito leads one to suppose 
that they are a erods of a smaHer hived by a xbort-howi bull, 
hut they haves very good qualities, ,and arftexcellent for the 
dairy or for stalling. ' 

• A grdaf many cattle are bred in the various islands which 
lie on the western,coast of Scotland. They are mSttly of a 
small black breed, called Kyloos. They ace very hardy, 
anti when brought into good pasture, fatten rapidly and 
produce the finest and best flavoured beef. They are 
found in tlic greatest perfection in the Isle of Skye, and 
are sent annually jn largo droves from their native islands, 
and dispersed through Scotland and England. They are 
particularly in request in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, where 
they are wintered on turnips, and sent to Southfield m the 
ftpring and summer following. If they do not produce so 
great a weight of lieef as many other breeds, they always 
bring the highest price ill the market, mid require but a 
very sStirt time to get fat. The Gallon tiv i* a peculiar 
breed, which has many good qualities- it hns S&o horns; 
the ..body is compact, and the legs slant; atm few breeds 
can vie with the Galloway oum and heifers in aptitude to 
fatten. There is a peculiar roominess in nil the parts of the 
body, which makes the animal look well m (lush, even w hen 
ho is lean. The slun is loose, and the hair soft and silky to 
the toneif They are mostly black, but some an; of a dun 
colour, which slew-, a coninuuiou between tins brood and 


After fifteen years of age few cows can keep tbetnselvei in 
condition by pasturing; but they may continue to give 
milk, or be fattened by stalling and giving them ground 
food. Horned cattle have .rings at the root of the horns, by 
which the age may also to known. * The first ring appears 
at three years of age, end a new one is formed between it 
and the skull every year after. But this mode of ascertain¬ 
ing the ago is not so sure ashy the teeth, deception being 
much easier by filing lafffhe rings. 

In order to leant by 'experience wliat breed of cattle is 
most profitable, it is very advantageous to wtd^kl ;lhenv,occa¬ 
sionally ami note their increase. For this purpose several 
ale and ingenious weighing machines have been iti- 
1. Foe want of better, a strong land of steel-yard 
may be made of a young fir trout about twenty feet long, 
suspended from a strong beam by a book fixed about a foot 
from the thickest end, to which is attached another hook, 
from which descend strong fiat hempen bands, funning 
two loops joined together by iron rings. These are .put 
under the belly and chest of an ox ; and a weight hung at 
the smaller end of the polo, just sufficient to lili him off his 
legs, readily gives hts live weight. Experience has shown 
the proportion between the saleable quarters and the offal, 
in different states of fatness ; and tables lytve been con¬ 
st meted by which the net weight is found %\niere inspec¬ 
tion. Multiplying the live weight by ,O'605, gives a near 
approximation to the neat dead weight in an ox flpodcratclv 
lal and of a gtiodJbreod. When an ox is fat, his weight 


the polled Suffolk ll is only I he colour which thslimruish, .■> may bo very Hourly guessed by measuring his guilt iimnc- 
Ihem Many of the Galloway boilers are spayed, mid gel. diafuly behind the lure legs, and the length froinMnp tip of 
very fat, at an catty ago. The Galloway cows a to not veiy the shoulder to the perpendicular hue which touches the 
good milkers, in which respect they differ hum the Si,Hulk, hinder purls, or to a wall against which the animal is 
bill their milk is very rich. , backed. The square of the girth in inches and decimals is 

The Avails dot/ihr is also a polled bleed, and has bee* ^multiplied by the length, and the product multiplied by the 
long in repule. It is probably a iarete ui tin-Galloway, decimal -giy. This aives the wmightoffho four Charters 


lo which li hears a strong resemblance, but it has heoj|j hi stones of 1<1 lbs. This rule is foumlelfftft the supposition, 
doundhn Angus from time immemorial. ' that there is a certain proportion between The net weight of 

'% Sh. ■tlanil cattle are very diminutive and eoarsMy the quarters ami that ol 1 a eyltudcr the circumference of which 
slnipcd, hut their fiesli is reckoned well llavutned. They is the girth, anil the axis the length takcrt as above. The pro- 
are seldom driven into England or lilt; JSimtii of Scotland, portion bus been ascertained by observation and repeated 
bet aiWo wlien fal they attain but a very small weight. The comparison. 4 The measurement wtl| gt Ml events imlie.ito 
broetl is, however, wottli the nutiee of cxpcruneulal ngn- the proportiomil increase during tlic period of fattening, 
eulturists. Cattle are not subject to many diseases, if they hate 

Tlio Alieideensliiio iiml Fu'eshire breeds me homed, and plenty of food and good w ater, and arc kept clean. Airis 
have boon produced by various crosses with short-hum* a ltd essential to them, alid although Cotvs will give inuto mill;, 
other Btighsh breeds. All the Scutch breeds have been and oxen will kitten bettor when kept in warm stalls lit 
gie,illy improved by the premiums given by the Highland winter, they me both less subject, to diseases when they 
Sui ictv for the eneouiagement ot breeding. arc kept m open yards, with tnenely u shelter from the snow 

Of Irish ealtie, the small JCeirj cow seems to he purely and kiwi. Kpi/ontie diseased.' tortficji sometimes ravage whole 
native, ltis a useful breed for cottagers, requiring hut districts, are less known m England lhan iilfuost countries, 
moderate keep and cine, and giving a considerable quantity For the peculiar diseases of cuttle see Ox and Cow. 
of mill, m proportu.il to the size of the ttuimal ami the Ibod The most ecenoinic.il mode of lording cattle is evidently 
it icquiics. by allowing them to si ok iheii food on commons and uncul- 

The best Irish cattle are produced by crosses with the tivated pasluics; but it is only in paitieular situations that 
^improved Leicester long-hoi ns, and in the rich pastures ol ,t. is tie* most advantageous. Cuttle fed on commons add 
smith main time ammals weie reared and - laughtcrcd j little- *o the stock of manure, except when they are kept in 


'T,f ttu- use ol th n.ivv during* tho war. 


the vanU or stalls in winter: even then their dung is of 


'these me the principal broods of cattle in tii<- United little value, if they are uiuicly kept alive on straw or coarse 
Kingdom. Fy selecting those which are best stiiicd to hav, as is guit rally the case where the stock is kept oil 
each ,-ilua'iii i and past me, the industrious farmer limy add commons or mountains in summer. When they leodilju!)- 
cousulcito Ins profits, amt at the same turn: enrich Ins dosed uud rich pastures, their dung falling in heaps'vjjTxlie 
land uni the manure. In purchasing cattle it is very grass does more harm than good. The urine fertilizes the 
/.cccss, ry that the ogc should ho readily ascertained : tut- j soil ill vve^ weal her when it is diluted; hut ill dry weather 
svito't mode- of doing this is by examining the teeth. A itotilv burns up the grass. If wc calculate what would ho 
"8#pW#-s usually two front teetli when he is dropped, or they the amount of dung collected if tho cattle were kept in 
1 v, ill appear a day or tvv o alter his birth; in a fortnight ho yaids or stables, and fed with food cut for them and biuught 
will have four,’in three weeks six, and at the cml of a there, and also the loss of grass by treading on tile pas- 
liioiuh eight. Alter this, ihcse milk-teeth, as they are lures, we shall have lto doubt vyjujther the additional labour 
called, gradually wear uud fall out, and arc replaced by the of cutting the grass and bringing it home dally is not 
second and permanent teeth. At two years old the two amply repaid-by the saving. But if we also take into the 
middle teeth are replaced; the next year there will he four account the variety of artificial grasses, pulse, and roots 
new teeth mall: at lour v cars there are six permanent which may be grown with advantage on land unfit for por- 
totoelh, and at five the whole eight uro replaced. The milk- muuent grass, and the quantity of arablo laud which may 
teeth do nflhalwavs fail out, hut are sometimes only pushed ilms lie kept in'tho highest htaflBjfccultivation, wo shall be 


nack by the second set- and m this oftse they should he convinced that the practice pJJWoso countries wljere the 
removed with an instrument, as they impede mastication cattle are constantly kept ut feotne is well worthy of imita- 
aml irritate the mouth. After six years old the edges of tion. it may ho of use to the health of the animals to be 
the tenth begin to wear fiat, ami as they wear off tho root , , , , 

„ii tenth i« nimhfid mi in th« »nckr-l -,,,,1 it,,. „ ;,n), ,,c • Jl n tm the gtilh anil 1 tho teufllh Ulmn nil nhiwp, a the ires of s eirels 

"! 11,0 t430Ul J? I’ US “ e{ ‘ U .h '"j' 1 " ic th 01 «!,.*. iifnomftmwo i. imlty.tlica bortn ; soil it the proportion ot 

Ihc teeth IS uimuusheu, leaVlrt®*ttymu-os between them : thiatyh inter law liecu fouua by rriwutjiifafth in be to the v.lghl of tho cv* 
tlns begins hi the middle tea^ Bpfc iextendH gradually to e&M iustoncivf U*b. «»;t, then Is >x-l i» the nor weight, Inthtoous 
the corners. At toil years of(PiB*>Tour middle.,, teeth are * , 


cdnsthirably chiaiuisjhod, and‘iM 1 mark worn out of, them, * ha* i»wa annul* tbssw. , ■. qjsxo-saS t» A* wettM,. , 
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rilowM'tn take a few hours' air and exercise in a pasture ] 
near the stable : but there is no advantage in their having 
any grass crop (hero: on the contrary, the barer of grass the 
surface is, the betteg, They will relish their food better 
when they arc token in uftet* (Mfew hours' lasting. A bile 
of fresh short grass might, on the contrary, give them a 
dislike to their staler food./’ When cut grass is given to 
cattle in the stalls, it is bostrtqlpt ft lie in a heap for at toast 
twelve hours before it is given ttFthert. It heats slightly, 
and the peltffiar odour of some of tho plants, which oxen 
and CowsWit not fond of, being mixed with that of tho more 
flagrant, the whole is eaten without 1 waste. Experience 
has shown that many plants which rattle refuse in t.linaKd, 
where they have u choice, have initritimis*qualitieg"Prteii 
eaten mixed with otboft in tile form of hay. There are few 
deleterious plants in good grass land or water meadows, 
and these arc readily distinguished and weeded out The 
(juantity and quality of the dung of cattle stalled and welt 
“led is so remarkable, that its value makes a considerable 
deduction from that of the food given; especially of green 
food, such as clover, lueern, tares, and every kind of legu¬ 
minous plant: we shall not ho far wrong, if we set it at 
one-fourth. This supposes a sufficient quantity of straw for 
litter, ami economical collection of the liquid parts in 
proper reservoirs or tanks. In order to make the feeding of 
cattle advantageous, the buildings must bo conveniently 
placet Arith respect, to the fields from which the food is to he 
brought. Moveable sheds with temp4jJtry yards, winch can 
lie created in different parts of a large? farm, according as 
ditfownt fields are in grass or roots, are a great su\ ing of | 
carriage, both in the bringing the food to the cattle and air- | 
tying the dung on the laud. A clay bottom should be i 
selected, in a. dry and rather high spot, if possible. But, if 
permanent buildings for cattle, constructed of rough vi|pt 
to rials ;uid.t,batched with straw, were erected in the centre 
of about of arable land, in different purls ik 

large firm, It would probably lie a great saving in tho end. 

Good water is,most essential to the health 6f cattle, and 
that, which has bed) some times exposed to the an- seems tho 
host for them. .When they are fitted in stabs on dry food, 
they should always lia\e a trough of water within reach. 
A piece of rock-salt, to lick, or some salt given with their 
food, is lngldy conducive to then health, and will restore 
their appetite when it begins to Hag. Rubbing the hide 
with a wisp of straw or'a strong brush, as is done to horses, 
may appear a useless labour, but it is well known that there 
is no hotter substitute fop,that exercise which is essential to 
health. Where hihpirA^ghot regnided, as is always the 


case when the owner of,thh-cattle attends upon them him¬ 
self, tho curry-comb and- the brush are m regular use, and 
the advantage is not denied. 

In those countries wheio the farmer is allowed to distil a 
spirit from his grain, it is a great advantage t > an agricul¬ 
tural establishment to liuve'u distillery attached to it, espe¬ 
cially in a remote situation: and not only is the fattening 
of cattle mi the refuse of the distillation a source of profit, 
hut the manure extends fertility around. The produce in 
spirits and in cattle is easily transported to a great distance, 
und almost the whole of vvhiit is produced by the land 
ms to it jn tho shape of manure. The same may he 
S of the manufactory of.sugar from beet root, which has 
been lately so much extended in tho north of Franco. 

It can never be too much impressed upon*.the minds of 
agriculturists, that without dung there is no com ; without 
cattlo them is no dung. Every moans should therefore bo 
used to encourngo the breeding und feeding of cattlo, and 
notte can be more effectual than to show that the profits of 
a farm are always proportioned to the quantity of cattle 
kept, and the abundance of tho food provided for them. 

CATTYWAR, or KATTYWAR, a district occupying a 
portion of the interior of the Gujarat peninsula, bounded 
on the N. by Jhalhiwar, en the E. by Goelwarn, on the S. 
by Babreeawur, andmi the W. by Sorot. Tbo surface 
towards the N. is irnpiar. and in the S. is jungly. The 
‘solids variable, but sapt prevuils on t.lie. plains, where it is 
mixed with' reddish-coiotiWl rock, of which the bills are 
mainly imposed. These hills are deficient in trees. The 
more usual kinds of produce are wheat and a few coarser 
grains. Many horses tyre reared, the breed being considered 
among the fast in Jridia. The inhabitants, who are not 
tiirmcroiis, are known by the name of Catties. Female iu- 
► fanticido is very common in the country; among the higher 
classes indeed it is nearly Universal, notwithstanding the 
provision* of a treaty concluded with them by the British 


in 1807, which stipulated for the abolition of tho custom . 
their wives are consequently often procured from neighbour- 
iug districts. The Cftfiie* are allowed to marry any mini- 
bur's! wives, but feWs'^feons,take more than two. Tho 
men are an athletic race*-, and such of tho women as arc 
allowed to five, grow up with a. considerable share of per¬ 
sonal heathy I The Cult ion are .'worshippers of the sun. 
The Kfifen are robbers by profession, aud attach no idea of 
criminality to thieving. ty... 

Tho country is divided among numerous tributary chiefs 
anil princes, each exercising indepon&ij^if power within (he 
limits of his own division. Some of these chiefs aro under 
the direct authority of the British, but the greater number 
are subject to the Guicowar, although these too aro placed 
under the control and management of the Company's offi¬ 
cers, by whom the tribute is collected and accounted for to 
the Guicowar. Tin* arrangement has been found npo's- 
snry in order to preserve peace in tlic country. The inter¬ 
ference of the British extends sometimes to criminal as well 
as financial matters. Tho commissioner of Gujarat visits 
Cattyyfojdtwk'e jn the year, und aided by the Company's 
political agent and three or four native chiefs as assessors, 
presides at the trial of persons charged with the commission 
of capital offences, such as robbery and murder, in the tem- 
torics of petty stales, the chiefs of which are too weak to 
bring them to punishment. Ail the rights which the 
British possess in Cuttywur have been acquired from the 
IVislnv.L and the Guicowar; from the former by conquest,, 
from the latter by mutual arrangement. Those rights 
have been considered as limited to llio collection of tribute 
and the preservation of peace; in other respects the Cuhy- 
vv.ir chieftains have been left to the uncontrolled exercise of 
all the functions of government within their own inimediato 
territories. Some of the principalities are of considerable 
extent, but others are of petty dimensions, and one chief is 
named—the Rami of Purehree,—whose tribute amounts to 
only 21 rupees per annum. In 1820 there were *37 chiefs 
directly tributary to the British government. , 

t Report of Committee of Home of Commons 1^^832 on 
the Affairs of India - political division.) 

CATULLUS, CAIUS VALERIUS, sometimes, hut 
erroneously, calks) QUINTUS VALERIUS CATUJ*- 
l/HS, was horn at Verona, n.c. 87, about 17 yCars before 
Virgil and 22 before Horace. Ills father Valerius was of 
a respectable municipal family in that city, and lived in 
-habits of intimacy with C. Julius Ctesar, who appeals, when 
his affairs led him to visit or pass through Cisalpine Gaul, 
to have taken up his abode at the house of Valerius. Ca¬ 
tullus lelt his paternal roof at all early age for Rome, 
where he plunged into dissipation aud extravagance, moit- 
gagcil his estate, and fell into great poverty. His peeiimaiy 
misfortunes do not seem to have broken his spirit or abated 
his good humour. He laughs off his mortgage with a pun, 
and jokes on his poveity witU the utmost indifference. 
However, to improve his fortune he,- together wiitfl-hix 
brother, accompanied the praetor Momnuus (the •■■«pgp to 
whom Lucretius dedicated his immoital poem) to Bitnylfia. 
This expedition, as respects the object our poet had in view, 
was completely unsuccessful. lie returned as’poor as he 
went, and on his voyage home had the additional nils for¬ 
tune to lose Ins brother, to whom he was affectionately 
attached, and who died on the coast of Trey. The death of 
his brother ho deplores on more than one occasion in liis 
works with great pathos, and in a style of natural olid go 
mime feeling. Tho voyage from Bithynia 
porfomed h_v sea in a small open pinnace, bullW a 
phaselus, an undertaking which strongly shows the poet's 
courage and perseverance. A voyage of that length, from 
its commencement in the Euvino to its teiniinalioii on tho 
shores of the lake Betiaeus, in so fragile a baik, satisfac¬ 
torily proves that Catallus was not deficient in at least one 
Roman virtue,—a contempt of danger. He concluded this 
arduous enterprise by ascending the Po, and*finally by -the 
Mincius reached the promontory of Sirmito on Lake Be- 
nncus. On tirt* promontory, vvhero he appears to have 
possessed some property, he dedicated his little hark to 
Castor and Bollux in somo verses which have been much 
admired. From tl. ) time of his return from Bithynia he 
continued to residemftgLroft Rome, pursuing his pleasures, 
though living, wfriwSttect from his writings, m {Kivcrty, 
From, the same stqi fo'SBraa e derive the information that he 
posseiptvl estatesiPflPn the Sabine country and at.Sir- 
'tftio, probably of l'lttlir value. * . * 

Mis chief or only patron was Manlius Torquatus, on 
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whose marriage with Julia ho wr&e his ‘Camion Nuptiale.’ 
Nitvsitjiidniiding Ilia poverty lie bvwl.in intimacy with all 
tic lhen of talent of iti* (lay, niofliBgrf'him) were Cicero, 
< Wnehux fiupos, Licinius CiiUiis (orator, A shims l’ollio, 
VuruswConiifteius, Ciolius of VcriJ&a, Hortalus, Cjpodius, 
a ml Olliers. Cioc-ro is supposed by some to hive plcadeila 
<ui-o for him ; good critics however deny or doubt’-tiio faCT. 
Judging from his writings and the freedom with wffWh lie 
indulges in satire, without regard to the rank, power, or 
wealth of the object of it, we mny fairly pronounce that Ca¬ 
tullus possessed a lofty, independent spirit. His boldest 
flight was against Julius Ca<sm\ even in the plenitude of his 
power.,, He lashed his shimmies* extravagance mid his 
odious partiality for Mnmurra with unsparing severity. For 
this However he afterwards apologised; und the generous 
conqueror invited the poet, to his table on the same day, and 
stiU'Conliuued his intercourse with his father Valerius. 

Of all the poet’s favourite*, Clodia, who appears tinder 
llie feigned name of Leshm, seems to have enjoyed the 
greatest share of Ins a (lection and of 1 the e HusvjBjLLpf his 
muse. His hues oil the death of Leshia's hpurrQjjSjjjpf por- 
Imps as.well known and ns often quoted or ailudn^was any 
verses he ever wrote. In his day Catullus bore the cha¬ 
racter of a learned person, and the epithet ‘ductus' is fre¬ 
quently applied to his name m the vmious testimonials 
which havejwacbed us of Ins lame and merits. This he 
perhaps obtained from hi.- knowledge of the Greek lii.il- 
gu'ige. and from tin translations lie made of some of '.he 
.ode- of Sappho and ihe poems ol Callimachus. 

A ooiis.iWnble part of the writings of Catullus is -up- 
po-od to he lost. He died, according to sonic, at the age of 10 
or thereabouts : aeeordmp to n( her-he attained the advanced 
age of 71. The latter opinion is combated at great length, 
and very -ucee*-' fully, by Hayle in hi- ‘ Historical and Criti- 
enl Hieliiniary.' The concurrent testimony of all the men of 
wit afld learning of Ins own and after tunes c-labh-he hi- 
character as n man of lirsl-rate talents and a true |> sd. lie 
passt ssitdttt'brdh.int imagination, and clothed his thoughts in 
the be^Smtvguagr. His style is easy and unall'eeted; he t- 
ub.vass free from toneeit it bombast; hi- lines u”c full o! 
t^veeiness and harmony. In his plat ful mood- he has many 
touche- of huittntu', and is always entertaining and agreeable. 
’When pathetic, his feelings are natural and mueMiamed. 
M any of his thoughts have been borrowed by snh-c'.U' nt 
vviiters, lie fell into the vice of Ins age, and several of lie. 
pieces arc degraded by the m::»i obscene ideas couched >n 
the most revolting expulsions. The only palliation for tin- 
i ic’iiro ih.it can lie otfered is the manners of the tmi"-, 
when the gros.est violation- of propriety were overlooked, 
if not Mil ouraged, by those whose power, wealth, and in - 
llueneo enabled tlicrn to set the fuslii ai. 

Irus long"-! and mo-t, beautiful poem is the ‘ KpitUsdu- 
miuiu of I’eleus and Thetis.‘ ll li.i- been obji'cteit In Hits 
piuyii that, tins author, immediately after it -, r'liuiincneeuicut, 
digresses into an episode Jeug"r than all the rest of the 
t'liiST, being a tut -uve of the desertion of A'.idne by 
Tl;e-eus on the s',me- o! jNuxos, and ha'mg tiorefeience 
la or coimuMnn with the main story, into which it. is mtui 
d.icd a- a i 'I'ption of the embroidery on the garment of 
Tbeti.-,. To m criticism, which applies to the plan and 

ii"t to tl e , . 'itioivof the poem.it may lie observed, that 

wliat el [o: and < ommentators have thought fit to call the 
‘ Kp'lbal eanun' of Peleu- and Thetis, i- po—ilily o'llv pirl 
of n fu,.ei and uiillmshed work, intended by the author to 
he if* a diffluent, desigiiutiun, or if is only the fragment, of 
the outiie wmk which has eomo down to us. However that, 
may he, ihe sullernigs of Ariadne, and In r desertion of her 
fathers hon«e form a fine contrast with the chaste loves 
ai d (lie happy marriage of the patents of Achilles, and her 
-t tv may 1 nve !■- m selected bv the poet vvith a view to 
produce tlmt el!"r t. 

The poems.ol'Catullus are raid to have been unknown to 
(be moderns till tin bceimnng of the 13th century, and 
•hat it, was only align .,.n i 173 that a copy, found in ft 
vna"ary. was first, sent in tl.u i.alive city ol the author, 
lie following are the mo-t esteemed editions of Catullus : — 
t o-an-, lauid. Hist, .mo T »r lii'il ; Vuipius, Patuv. 1737; 
ihe ’Vr'iirum of Graivius with Tibullus and Propertius, 
kir. t'lKO. Maiiair-’s in 1715; in the ' Corpus Poetannn,’ 
.[.-md. irr; ; and Doering, Leiiiaig.jif.Sfe.ftnd 1?9£ 

(Cauii'u-, Suetonius, Vulpins, JJaTOe,. and the djJBiienl 
cmiitV'nta! irs and editors of Cutullths.) * . 

CAUBIJI., er CAHUL, [AicaiANisiArr, u. 169: BejudO- 
UiIUTAN, p. 108,] ^ 


CAU'CASUS (Kaicairne) is an extensive mountain 
system between the Black and Caspian Sens. The general 
direction of the range is from XV. N. W. to E. S. K. It be-; 
gins on the shores of the Black Sea, or at u short distance 
from them S. of the small town Anapa,-at about 44“ 40 
N. hit,, and 37° 10' E. long.; @n<l terminates<m the shores 
of the Caspian Sea with the peninsula of’’Abclieron or 
Abnheran, at * 10 ° 30' N. Ink, and 5(i° 20' E. loBg. 

In length the Caucastis is not inferior to thu Alps, tho 
length hoing hardly less than 700 miles. But. the width is 
considerably less, measuring, where widest, only < T20 miles ; 
and whole narrowest; hardly more than CO or 70. If their 
avattltf width is taken at 80 ratios, these mountains cover 
SftjowPsquaro miles, or neatly the surface of'fEbglaiid and 
.Wales taken together. * 

The Caucasus, in some summits, rises to a greater height 
than,,the Alps. The highest ridges are in flat two most 
K. thirds of the whole system. The highest summit, Kl- 
brooz or Elborus, is N. of .'13° N. lut., and XV. of 43° E. 
long.; Its S. E. side tills tho angle formed by this parallel 
and meridian. Tins high rooky mass rises to 16,800 feet 
above tho sea, ami stands quite isolated, being surrounded 
by low and marshy ground. The continuous mountain- 
chain is to the &. of tins mass. That portion -of the range 
which extends W. of Mount El brume to thu shores of the 
Black Sea, and afterwards parallel to them, at adi-Lanco of 
about 20 or 30 miles, does not rise to a great deration ; 
no portion of it is covered with snow all the year round, and 
Uciueggs thinks that it nowhere attains half tho citation 
of Ettiroo/,. ' 

That (tortion of the range which is R. of Elhrooz appears 
to contain mimerou- summits and ridges, which rise above 
thy. snow line. Kazbcck, between 42° and 43° N . 1st., 
srad IV. of 43 15. long., attains about 14,400 feet; aiid^iir- 
tbor K. occur other high summits, as Tersb and Shall 
DSgh (King’s Mountain), which hitter is estimated to rise 
to between 12,000 and 13.000 feet. There Occur other 
summits nearer the Caspian Sea, which ary always coveted 
with Sfiiw, but they do imr e.iiitmue far E.. and on the 
peiiiiiHida of Aijeheroti the chain has only the ajipearunee 
of neideriite lull.-. ’ . . 

The L'tf-ets of the Caucasus approach' nt'tir to the Black 
Sen, and often advance clo-e to it- -limes between it- com 
uien.'CUV'iit at Anapa and the mouth of the Ingour or F.u- 
gevn, a, di-'anet: of about ‘230 miles. Within tlie-e limits 
the slim'"- of the Blank Set; are high, hold, and rooky, e\■ 
eept a! a few points. (111 tho Caspian side the mountains 
seldom approach the -bores. Tho .most PJ. oil-el, oil tins 
side, occurs on the S. hank of the Ivilsub, where it ap¬ 
pro.u-he- within -i\ miles of the Caspian shor«. Farther 
S. the mountiuns ii.> tint approach the Caspian neater 
than aliout 30 miles, hut the rm-k on which Derbcnt is 
built, which forms Ihe extremity of another offset, is 
less than .wo mile- limn tin: Caspian. Another plain 
follows, v hu h however only extends from 10 to IS miles 
inland, i.ni terminates aliout i‘2 miles N. of 41° N. kit. 
The remainder, including the pi ninsula of Abclieron, is 
rather lu'.’h, and tile country j- hilly. 

The Caucasus is entirely uneouuectcd with nnv of the 
great, mount,nn-sy Meins of Europe or Asia. To liioB.'i^r 
deed, a range of hills dividing the source* of the Razor 
Rior.i < Fhasis ot the antients), from the basin of the Kuer 
(C\rus of the tit,!i,uitt,), and running along the hanks of 
the latter to it- source, (near 41° N. lull, and 43" K. long.) 
unites it to the chain- at thu source- of tho Euphrates and 
the table-land of Armenia : but. these hills ore of small 
elevation. The plain which is traversed by this range of 
hills, and through which the Koor in as, (dopes gradually 
to the Caspian. The plain, winch extends along the N, 
side of the Caucasus, hardly contains an elevation that dc- , 
serves the name of a bill; between tlye innermost comer 
of the sea of Arof and (he Gulf bfKoainu, in the Caspian, 
it sinks so low that, it probably nowbwe rises 170 feet above 
ihe Black Sea. [Cvset an SKA.]‘”jy^|S« offsets towards tin.' 
N, plain are by far the most num.ordtis, and sonictimes ex¬ 
tend to loO miles, but her ', as well a» to the 8., the mouij- 
tyiin- terminate so abruptly, that even many of the summits, 
which attain no great elevation, arc nearly IntteeessibJel 
The. snow line in the latitude of Mount Caucasus varies 
from HkftfJO to 11,600 ftet above th» sen, One third of 
Elbfoaxra consequently always covered wit]) ice and srtovV, 
and a considerable portion of some other summit^ and' 
ridges. Here, as in the Alps, glaciers aro common, autl 
the whole scegory of both mountain-systems has a strong 
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resemblance, except that the Alps have the groat advantage 
of extensive mountain-lakes, in which the Caucasus, go far 
as is known, is deficient. In the Caucasus the argali (Ovis 
Ammon) is found, which was long considered peculiar to 
the table-land of Central Asia and the mountains of Siberia. 
This mountain-range is also the native country of the com¬ 
mon and golr^ pheasants. Iu'mineral riches Caucasus is 
probably superior to the Alps, Tritbes of gold and copper 
are common, but hitherto these ntmli have nut boon worked, 
exeept'tbat a small quantity of gold is washed from the sand 
Of sumo ri^jjrs. Ivon abounds in many places, and is worked 
by the natives in a rude way. 

There are no active volcanoes in the Caucasus, bittimjse* 
of volcanic (tfegney occur. Earthquakes also happctfjpe- 
times. Naphtha or petyileum occurs in no part oftheorobe 
in such abundance as on the peninsula of A boh cron [Ra¬ 
js n) ; but it is not limited to this part of the Caucasus: 
it occurs in several places on its southern side, and on the 
N„ on the island of Taman, formed by the two branches of 
the Kuolian. The mud volcanoes of the Caucasus seem to 
be connected with the naphtha, for they occur only in tile 
neighbourhood of it, especially on the island of Taman, and 
between Baku and Nawagi, where they are e.onieal bills 
of earth, without any signs of vegetation on them. From a 
small crater m their summit issues the thick mud, with 
which a quantity of naphtha is mixed. Sometimes, us in 
182s, tKpse erupt ions arc attended wit h flames, and followed 
by a gushing out of columns of wateij On the N. side of 
the Caucasus there is a great number of hot, warm, and 
sulphuric waters, especially W. of Elbrooz. Salt hikes 
abound on the. peninsula of Abcheron. 

The intercomso between the countries S. St N. of the 
Caucasus is carried on by two mads. The most E. rung 
along the shores t>f the Caspian Sea, sometimes close to,; 
and tonunuuos '-traversing the interior of the plains, whir! 
lie between .tha'ajfea and the E. extremity of the numntaiiufc 
This road unites Baku with Derbeut, and the latter town 
with Kizlar, on the Torek. Though this road docs not pass 
over high mountain-ridges, it is not much frequented, a 
circumstance which may be attributed to the diflicultv of j 
crossing the numerous rivers, which, in spring and summer, j 
alter the melting of the snow, cover a considerable pan of j 
the plains with water. These inundations also make the 
country, for the greatest part of the year, very unliedthy. 

The most frequented road is that which trauusos the 
Caucasus nearly m its centre, beginning on tin S, at Tith-i, 
on the bunks of tho ■ Kuor, and leiminatmg on the 
Terek, at the town of hjozdok. heaving Tillis the road 
runs along the Koor, through a plain; it, then ascends the 
valley of the small river Arakui, or Aragbor, which grows 
narrower nsi the road advances N. Near its upper extre¬ 
mity is the small fortress of l’assanaur, erected far the pro¬ 
tection of travellers against the warlike inhabitants of tlui 
mountains. Between this fortress and another, KaMbog, 
lies the highest part of the puss, which is more than 8000 
feet above the sea; and on each side of it mountains rise 
several thousand fact higher, the summit of Mount Knzhock 
being at a short distance from it,, to the W. In other places 
tho toad runs on the edge of an abyss, which descends 
us.far under it as the mountains rise above it. Tins pass 
preserves tlie same character as tar as the fmtress of Duue.1 
(from which it has received the name of the Pass of D.triel), 
and even to that of YYladikuwkus, where tho valley of (ho 
Terek may be considered to begin. The part, farther 
S. is hardly more than a more ravine. The difficulties en¬ 
countered.on this road by the traveller arc often increased 
by the fall of avalanches, or the sudden swelling of the tor¬ 
rents, \Vliich descend from .the high mountains. 

Both theso roads were known to the antionttf. That 
which passes tho town of Derhent was called Porta Atba- 
nica, from Albania, the name of the country watered by the 
lower course of tho Koor. It was sumetwics also called 
Casplra Pyl®, but improperly, that name trelonging to another 
road, by which Alexander tho Great descended from tho 
table-land ofFersja to %c low southern shores of the Cas¬ 
pian Son, Tho Pass of Dariul was called by the anlionts 
Part® Caucasi®. 

There in probably no country on the globe, of so small 
on extenf, which contains such a numbor oF different na¬ 
tions, osfh« valleys qEtfie Caucasus, The natives speak at 
least 86voh different i!h£uajfa8 ; but the dialects ^nearly 
iftfihjtnefablfa Strabo States that, in his time, at least seventy 
language* Wore Bpefoeri. on the Caucasus. Some of those laky 
guage* sda thought somewhat to resemble tho Persian, Others 


the language of;th$Turks^and others that of the Finlanders. 
That of the Ossetes, or, as limy call themselves, of the Iron, 
contains a great nujtffatr of German, words. The most nu¬ 
merous nations inlikhflitig the mountains are lhe.Awchoi.es 
nr Abasians, Wh'o.'f'TOfifitbcir numinous tribes, are pos- 
sessionsef tho B. declivity of, the range, between the Black 
Sjfa and Mount Elbrooz ; the northern side of this range, 
withxte numerous valleys, is occupied by the (Veashions. 
Tho centre of the range, on both sides of the pass of l),iriid, 
is in possession of the Ossetes or Iron. The Lesgluan-f, 01 - 
Lesghos, the most numerous and most powerful of the Cau¬ 
casian mountaineers, occupy tho greatest portion uf the 
range E. of the pass of Hanoi, and approach tho peninsula 
of Ahrhernn. They me a warlike people, and the terror of 
all their neighbours. Tho extensive mountain tract, bor¬ 
dering on thoN. of Mount Tersh, is inhabited by the nu¬ 
merous tribes pf the Kisti or Mishcglics. In tho piainli 8. 
of the Caucasus, on* the batiks of the Koor and PhnM&JIive 
the Mingrclians and Georgian-.. Though all these nations 
differ in their language, their physical euiifai matron shows 
that titeffi^cluiig to the sail"’ race: and as this race in no 
other OTpftry exhibits such perfection of form, the whole 
race hnk'obtained the name of the Caucasian rave. ■ 

Besides these aboriginal tribes, many others, of f sn fan 
origin, arc met with in the valleys of the range. The most 
numerous are those of the Turkish race, cspcMdly the Tel¬ 
lurs. When the different Mutes, winch had bwmlbtinded by 
the descendants of Djengis-kii.tn, on the countries N. oftho 
Caucasus, weic dost toyed by the Russian!-, many of Turkish 
tribes abandoned the plains and settled m these valleys. 

The Greeks became acquainted with the Caucasus at an 
early period, at; the expedition of Jason and the mythology 
of l’rometheus evidently show. But. it seems llroi llutir 
knowledge was only derived from informulion collected by 
observing the W. portion of the range in navigating the 
Black Sea. None of their writers scorn to have had a’just, 
idea of the position ami extent of the range bef ore the time of 
Strabo, Herodotus indeed (i. 203) describes the gemSkal posi¬ 
tion of tho Caucasus with sufficient, accuracy : it'eMfe* .-ays, 
of all mountain-ranges the most extensive and the'ffigho»t; 
anditconlams numerous races of men, who live on ihu fruits 
of trees. Those people ornament tlioir dre..* with figure* 
of animals, which they have the art of so fixing with 
certain vegetable colours in their woollen cloths, that they 
never wear or wash out. The detailed deseripiiou in the (1th 
book of Strabo evidently shows lliat. at his time the country 
to the S. of the.Caucasus was well know n. This was owing 
to the expedition of l’ompey, who, in his war with Mith- 
ridutes, advanced to the very foot oftho range, and got pos¬ 
session of both banks of the Cyrus and A raxes. (Pallas, 
Reineggs. Bibcrstcin, Engelhard!.) 

CAUCUS, a word used in the United States of N. Ame¬ 
rica to denote a meeting hold by a political patty far tho 
purpose of securing the election of candidates for any office, 
or far the purpose of. carrying any measure in a general 
meeting. The name Caucus originated in a dispute wfyieb 
occurred at Boston in New England, a. short time previous 
to tho revolution, between a party of English soldiers and 
some caulkers of tho town, and which brought ore a scuffle, 
in the course of which the soldiers fired and killed some of 
tho citizens.' The ferment which this occasioned lot! to 
meetings on the purl of the latter, to determine upon the 
course most, proper to he adopted in order to obtain redress 
from the government, and these meetings were on tine part , 
of the soldiers called Caulkers’ meetings. The oxplK&rtpn 
was anon con uptod to ‘ Caucus’ meetings, and has slhee Keen 
used iudisci im mutely to designate preparatory mootings of 
any kind ; lmt its move common signification is that above 
described. (Stuart's Thief Years in North America.) 
CAUDEBEC. [Seine lxrirtiKung, Dkpautment or.] 
CAUpI'SONA. [Rattu-.snakk.] 

CAULIFLOWER, a. kind of esculent vegetable con¬ 
sisting of the fleshy young undeveloped intbireseeiu-e of 
a Variety of Brassica olerucea, and is hardly did!Tent from 
brocoli, except in being whiter and loss hardy. It is said to 
have been imported flora Cyprus aboul the. middle of the 
sixteenth century. A very rich light warm sod is required 
for cauliflowers, which must be sown in beds and afterwards 
transplanted itito sheltered situations where they can be 
protected,when vehnhjatrith hand-glasses. They are, sown 
m August for n kpOK* crop, in February for a summer 
crop, wLi in May inhSIhr to ernne in at the end of autumn 
4 M,,beginnitig of winter. Ample directions for their l&a- 
hajemant are given in all hooks on gardening. 
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CMJS^TION signifies eta^logie.atoJfee .action of a the cpusc by which it is enabled to product the effect—when 
cause In producing an effuet^SFfflijS'WTOi^ of causation wb consider th^tfnknoOn cireijrastahce of an object by wflwi 
(EtmLur la Psychologies patW'&Sfi) necessarily sup- the degree: ovsquantity of its effect js fixed an<1 dpterpuned, 
pos^pfhree indispensable cotiditti®^..'.! st Two objects we enlhthatjte power —the effect is the measure of th?power, 
(agent aw patient) ; 2ndly. TptpPwfeges (that of the —th%utino&Lscmtiny cgn never discover, btat cine event fol- 
agent f reason of the effect—thstS wlfe pati.ent; ^gect’bf low ing another, without being able to eomprdhepd any pow&f 
the action-that which the 4 puliont produces on the age;-* ■ by Wjjiich the cause‘operates—no rational philosopher has 

effect of reaction); 3rdly. Four distinct moments (t _ evdSpretended to ass(tg«s,tho ultimate cau^em^ahf natural 

which precedes the action—that, in which the action logins operation, or to show the action of that powet which products 
—that of the reaction—and that after the reaction’). The any effect; these ultimate principles are totally shut up from, 
subject of causation has always been one on which the most human inquiry—the power of the will in effecting animal 
subtle thinkers have cxertod their powers of analysis ; hut, motion is unknown and inconceivable ; we are ignorant, how 
as irt.wcry similar research after final principles which can- bodies act on bodies, and how mind arts on itself and on body ■ 
not tajghy effort of the understanding he clearly discerned if titebing entirely incomprehensible—we hue no idea of 
and nwlned, opinions remain still as conflicting as when the gone! at all: it is a word absolutely withouWmy meaning 
inquiry first began. The student, in wandering through cither in philosophy or common life—were our ignorance 
the mares of metaphysical dogmatism, is disposed to turn tlierefoui a good reason for rejecting any thing, we should 
fiiorB’S subject on which so tnnch has been said and so littlo deny all energy in the SupronieBoingasmnc.il as in hiattcr; 
determined: ho finds that the statements of writers consist experience only teaches us how one event consequently fnl- 
either of that which everyone already knows, or of that lows another, without instructing us in the secret conned 
which no one can at all understand. It uppuarsta dii fcflgroi-d lion wliich binds them together; wo know nothing more Of 
that, though in every instance we actually ;)cr(jsg|Hlatbing causation of any ktml than merely the constant conjunction 
more than that the event, change, or phenomeiilMffylwnys of objects: all events seem entirely loose and separate ; one 
follows the event, change, or phenomenon A, vOt that no follows another, but we never can observe any lie between 
naturally believe in the existence of some unknovi n (futility them : all we know of the matter is, that n cause is that dft^r 
or circumstance belonging to the antecedent A, in virtue of not by which any thing constantly exist*--it is an object 
which the consequent B always has been, is, and will lie pro- followed by another, ind where nil the objects similar to the 
duoed. The fact of magnetic attraction is usually adduced first are followed by objects similar to the second, whore 
in illustration of causative influence : and the inquiry, i vhj j ij the first had not been the second never had existed —it is 
does the magnet move the iron? suggests the idea of that j absolutely impracticable to define, a cause without cornpre- 
qmdilv wliich is denoted by the word power; about th> ua- bending as u part of the definition a necessary connection 
turn of which metaphysicians have always disagreed, and with its effect - belief of similar effects froiibajimiar causes is 
their dispute remains still unsettled. It is this attributed a natural instinct which reasoning can neither produce nov 
efficiency in the uniform antecedent of a change which phi- prevent. - From observations so full of at least apparent 
losopheVs have considered ns forming the relation of cause j contradiction, it is not surprising that both the denial, ami 
and effect ; and their endeavour to express the conception of admission of the princ iple of causative power ate imputed to 
this hypothetic quality lifts occasioned the employment of a their author by different writers,. Many of the Works written 
great "variety of terms, ns energy, faculty, influence, capa- in refutation of Hume contain ingenious remarks, though 
city, ability, value, force, possibility, fitness, aptitude, &r. little of discovery. (Berltie On Truth, c, v. ; Oswald; 
The foyowing citations and references may be serviceable to Priestley.) 15v Dr. licit], llume'sopinion of power as having 
those who desire to examine the learning of the subject, no objective reality beyond the imagination, is strongly op- 
An account of the antient division of causes into efficient, pore.!. (Tnlcllei tnal Powers, 1N27. p. 4-10-J89). ‘Tho notion 
material, final, and formal, with all the subtleties of the Peri- if power, it is suul, is one of our earliest abstractions, a notion 
patetic school, is given in Lord Monboddo's Antient Meta- I tin: most explicit and universal, for the expression of which 
physics, 4 to. vol. i., p. 3,1-311 ; vol. ii. t p. 212 ; and as a J nil htugiitigeaebave distinct and appropriate words.’ The re- 
cltoico specimen of the later scholastic doctrine and onto- j marks of Dr. Price ( Moral Questions, p. 23) deserve atten- 
gortcal arrangement of causes, see AJethodm cugnoscnxli tioti : ‘ 'What can do nothing what is.fi t list to answer tlo pttr- 
Cuussns. nurture Thorn. Isacio, 12 ino„ Ki50, ‘ Caused et peso, has no dependence, aptitude or power —call he nothing 

cffecUii respondent poten/ia et actus—illao coedoin sunt, res.’ real—the whole meaning of a.ccbfthting for a fact implies 
(Hobbes, Opera Phi!os., c. ix., Dc Causa et Effctlu.) The something in the nature of objects or cvtAis^fbat connects 
following discrimination is important : * Potent ta agoutis ot them, a fitness la influence one another.' PHtgjgfttfri, Now- 
causa etheiens (c. x, lJe Patentin'), idem sunt re, difl'cnint ton, and most writers on the subject, agree that where there 
antom cousideratinne; causa onim dieitur respcclu clfoctijs is nn substance there is no power, that is, that all power 
jam producti, polrutm\crn respeotu ejusdem effect Os pea- is the power of something; but by Sir IVni. Drummond 
ditcemti-i ita ut causa pretention, polentia futurum resjii- (Acadrri. Questions, 4 to., p, ]0) and some others, it 
via*'—‘ All conception of future (ibid.. Hum. AVi/.lbBconcep- is cortcuded that ‘power is not. an attribute, hut an 
tion of jtqwer able to produce something—wti so i’u conceive in lependont primary indemonstrable principle, the cause 
that anything witi be hereafter as wo know that there is of til) things: and that wc can possess a notion of the 
something at present that hath power to produce it; and existence of it,, us of the ris nmvendi, without any 
that anything hath power to produce another thing here- notion of its nature.' Tho opinions of Dr. Stewart tin 
after,-wo M.inot conceive but by remembrance that it tho subject arc not remarkable either for novelty or ctin- 
hath pred need the like heretofore—power simply is the sistency. ( Elements of Philos , vol. i. and in) ‘III every 
excess »: <ho power.of one (tho agent) above that of nno- chance wo have an irresistible conviction of the operation 
thcr tt.bo patient).’ ‘ The idea olpnirer (Locke, b. ii.. c. 21 , of sonto cause— it is a law of our nature j- the mental associ-' 
- Of Power) is that ot possibility, faculty, ability to make any atiou of cause- and effect is of n most indissoluble nature— 
change—all power relates to action —power is not the agent, the idea of cause or power necessarily accompanies the per¬ 
iod tuo relation (of an object to its future action)—bow ccption of change—the human mind surely has a natural 
mind excites motion by the power of thought, and how body bias to conceive things as somehow linked together; pij»- 
vommunicates motion by tho power of impulse, we are sensed otjioieerv and virtues vvliictri/?/ them to produce par- 
eqitally in the dark, (c. xxiii.)—to have the idea of cause ticnlur effects: but that wo have no reason to believe this, is j 
and effect it suffices to consider any thing as beginning to evident on a moment's reflection.—it is a prejudice.' Along 
exist by the operation of some other, Wi'hout knowing tho with this declaration is enforced ttre tmtpriety of distinguish- 
mannex ot that-operation (c. xxvi. Of Cause and Affect, and ing physical from final or efficient Cahsi's, that is, from those 
see o. xxv. Of Relation). The far-famed ami mu<’h-dis- • powers and virtues' which are declared to have no exist- 
putod, though not original, opinions of Hume, which, with once. • There may be,’ says'Dft IjfilwaTt, ‘pa hpcessaru 
some slight modification have boon adopted by Dugald connection among any phenomena'welibsert'o’j’The doclriho 
Stewart, Dr. Brown, and others, are contained in sec. 4, 3, G, of necessity depends upon the truth of the* proposition that 
7, d, 11 , of bis Philos. Assays, from which the following pas- every change lias a cause noth which it is necessarily con- 
sages aro taken. Consistency is not to lie looked for in nccted.' But what is meant by necessary unless that which 
F.ssays^n-ofessedlv paHOotrteal tutjg dMgpod less for the do- cannot. be varied or avoided ? this may bo' predi- 

votopment of truth than as inMgggjammQns WUte dia- cated oMui mnn actions, 'if thelawSlanntfer arid mind are 
lactic art. « Wo suppose,’ aays HogMBjgfrere is a cottttctioa j nnwirttHHfr, that is,-if (he course of rintnre does not 
between cause and effect; a potcietmcn* one by jpRthJtj change but continues to proceed in its established order, 
infallibly produces the other— power is that circtunsU»c#?t»4 for then, -us the universe exhibits an uniformity ofgequence 
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£n successive phenomena; or, in other words, consistsApf jt “theory ofjDr. iW^kr'We ms^otieo tho two following: —‘ An 
series of uniform causes Rndf'effects,- or <Mefe$enU\*& Essay upon the Rel ' of Cause and Effect, ctirttro&jting 
consequents, for the difference of name is quite unimpor- the doctrine gf Humify n, anil Lawrence,’8vo. ).8tS«9fbfi 
tant, man must, in the nature of tilings, assuredly be the author contends that lency and subseqnciiby are not 

oreature or circumstances, and must act us he i.< acted On. „ essential to the proper 1 _ 'tion of cause and effect; lie 

The work of Dr. Thos. Brown, entitled ‘ An Enquiry cause, although an object, tn order to net as a cause, must 
into, the Relation of Cause and Effect,' is well known as oRffit antecedently to such action, yet that when it dues act 
a specimen of superior metaphysical .analysis. The main as a cause, its effects are synchronous with that action, and 
points of the theory it contains are given more concisely are included in it; that it is not mere sentiment, but reason 
in one <5f Dr. B.'s Lectures, vol. i., p. 135, and a particular (tho faculty of perceiving the ratios of things), which pro¬ 
account of the work, with a notice of some objections to its duces the conviction that everything which begins to exist 
doctrine, is given by the Rev. David Welsh in his ‘ Life of must have a cause; and which forces the mind to pifeeive 
Dr. Brown' (p. 08 et seq., and notes I and N in that similar causes must necessarily have simiiar-’jifitpls; 

dix.) -■*!;>• | that nature cannot, without a contradiction of terms, URton- 

As this ‘ Enquiry" was originally designed expressly t<?| eoived to alter her course, and therefore that no other change 
vindicate and explain tho theory of Mr. Hume, it cannot could ensue than thut which, in any given instance, does 
ho expected to contain anything essentially, or importantly ensue; and that we derive, from the observation of chants, 
different; and that it does not is evident on a comparison of and from the operation of reason, the notion of that pr«- 
the leading propositions. Dr. B. perfectly coincides with dueing principle which we denominate power. In tho 
I Fume in maintaining that the relation of cause and effect traiislaJjgaL by Mr. llenrv, of the ‘ Elements of Psychology,’ 
is not known a priori, hut from experience : and that after by Vidm^iiusin, I 834, tho theory of Hume and Brown is 
experience it is not discoverable by reason, but is merely an eonsirieretjfis asserting an unconnected succession ol’ pbe* 
object of belief —a notion arising from ‘an instinctive prin- nomena, without the admission of any idea of causative effl- 
ciphj of faith.' Hume's assertion that, the sentiment of this ciency : some elaborate remarks of the translator, in accord- 
relation is dorived from experience only of the customary ance with the doctrine of the author, are therefore given to 
conjunction of objects, and arises merely from the mental act exhibit its ‘ falsehood and fallacy.' It is said t hat Dr. Brown 
of transition from one object to the other, is contradicted by confuses and mistakes the two distinctly different concep- 
Dr. Brown ; but Hume in his paradoxical humour has often tions of uniform antcredence and causation ; that he lakes 
incidentally done this for himself. The proposition ul llnmo the former, which is only a condition of the idea of causa.- 
thut, as to onr knowledge, there is ‘ nothing bill, one event tion, for the idea of causation itself, which includes soinc- 
or object following another,' is that which I.)r. 15. reiterates thing more, and different, as proved by the consciousness of 
throughout the lido pages of his treatise, in show iug that, ‘ in the relation of muscular motion to the act of volition, and hy 
a sequence of causes and effects, whether as to the phenomena the usages of all languages, &e., that the id*»a of cag.se is 
of mind or of matter, there is absolutely nothing more than’] that of a doer, actor, producer, changer, mover; arid that 
the antecedents mid consequents themselves that the idea the degree of motion produced is correspondent to the degree 
of power, when acutely analyzed, is simply the idea of A of causative power exerted. An exposition of the doot.une 
itself, as that which invariably, and without the intervcn- of causation adopted in the transcendental theory .of-Kant 
tion of anything whatever, is followed by B : the relation of may lie found in the article on philosophy hy ThomWWug- 
thmgs as to power being, in fact, their relation as to time.: man, vol. xx. * Envy clop. Londmeiisis'(see ‘ Causation tit 
and the question about cause and effect, a question solely Index, )>. 35J). By the Kantian* the conception of the rala- 
ohout the uniform priority and posteriority of events m time, tion of cause and effect is eonsideted as a sy nthotical judg- 
Tho idea of action, tbvee, and energy is also resolved into that ment a priori —a postulate of pure reason. It is a rental k- 
of simple antecedent and consequent: so that all is reduced, able fact in the history of metaphysical science, that the 
as Ilnnie has it, to one thing, not by hut after another, speculations of Hume on the idea of causation suggested to 
This identification of the idea of power with that of an auto- Kant tho first notion of his system of transcendental ideas, 
cedent having si n invariable relation ton consequent, only as to that is, ideas which possess the character of universality and 
tune, has been regarded by many as virtually adenial of the necessity. By I>r. Abercrombie, in his work on the nitnllec- 
rcuhly of what is named causal power; hut Dr. ft., no less tual power.-, I8.!g, the subject of causation is considered as 
than other philosophers, appears to have the same vague belonging to those ‘ first, truths.’ any demonstration of winch 
conception of an indefinable something which, known only it is absurdity to attempt (pp. 187-208-314). The following 
hy its operations, constitutes at once a latent portion of the citation is from a learned metaphysical work (Harpur on 
whole qualities of an object, and forms its efficiency to ci cate Philosophical. Criticism, 4 to. 1810):—‘ All relation of ne- 
a certain uniform change in another. He .says that power eessity exists in some quulity, property', or attribute which 
is the relation of a particular antecedent to the uniform is common to the things related; if things be related gs 
change that follows, and that he feels this relation to lie cause and effect, such relation must belong to the predica- 
a fitness or aptitude in the former to pioduce tho latter. lie meats of action and passion ; all uetion implies motion either 
says that ‘God formed objects with powers to he anteco- of body or mind ; it is motion therefore which, being com- 
dents of changes that matter, like nmid, is capable of ho- muilicated, is common to the two objects, and is that which 
ginning changes; and that we believe in the relation of constitutes tho relation of cause and effect.' It would bo 
cause and effect, ‘ not because wo can demonstrate it to our- endless to enumerate works in which tho subject of caustv- 
selvos or to others, but because it is impossible for us to d us- tion is discussed. The treatise td M. Maine de Biran on 
believe it; the belief being in every instance intuitive.’ But the relation of cause and effect is highly commendqj by 
if proof be wanted that Dr. 1L entertained an orthodox no- Cousin. Many works on natural theology and free-will 
tion of power as a productive principle, it is given in the po- contain more or less on the subject—Hobbes, Clarka, JUuh- 
sitive assertion of his personal friend and biographer, the mtz, Collins, Ilume, Butler, Cudworth, Edwards, -Oopte- 
Ilov. Mr. Welsh (p. 131), who,says, thut wero his theory of stone, Ste. 

causation really deficient in this particular, instead of com- CAUSE (in Natural Philosophy). We have here only to 
momjing ho should reject, it as ‘a monstrous heresy.' If explain the manner in which this word is used, and not to 
this ho so, it is amusing to see Dr. Brawn reprimanding Dr. enter into any speculation upon the connexion of cause and 
Reid fordealing in * a tissue of distinctions merely verbal,' effect. In common language wo say that A is live cause of 
about ‘a mysterious unintelligible something.' The truth 11, when we have observed that B never appears without A 
is, that Dottier is merely a name for human ignorance : the having preceded, and also that A is always followed by B. 
mind feels uneasy and dissatisfied in contemplating tho un- And, generally speaking, we are in tho habit of assuming 
accountable gap between an antecedent and consequent, and the phenomenon which comes first to be the enuse, and that 
readily adopt*,any hypothesis that will put a bridge over it; which comes afterwards, the effect. Ill natural philosophy ^ 
hence the power of gravitation, the power of volition, &c. the word cause is used ill two senses, which may lie <1 is tin-' 
Dr. Brown's definition of cause as that which immediately , guisbed into true and hypothetical; and it is found eonve- 
as well airiHuvariably precedes it change involve* an obviousjtiient for distinction a latinize the former term into vera 
petitin firincipii: for Bus'question is whether B rosily, it] causa. By a versa csmsu, or true cause, is meant tfa«,word 
immediate to A, as kqpwhto a* ? whether (hero ousts a cause u&ediri the namely,. that which is ac- 

third co-cfficient to causation ? but this question caMNSever tualiy pMCornod in pffm^tg the effect. Thus tho rotation of 
be answered. thfteaK^Jjjj a vera t»w in the production of day and night; 

Of the numerous strictures which have appeaied-on the article Attraction the notion defined finder the 

No. 387; [THE PINNY CYCLOPAEDIA.] Vot. VL-3 D 
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words nhlfflcd attraction is $%|upMsitiwf that ottraotion 

' Tmf are ‘two different, ways m " 

/fj ill*'s«nse which vve (listing! 
i ■M-iind. The first is when wo gt*> rnu » P™vu um (j«u- 
lwmn'mi take place exactly-jit tliffnianriSr and to tho extent 
which Would luicwsunlv be if a certain supposition-wWfe 
true ; so that no cannot. bc led into error as in ,csuits, if ,lve 

assume that supposition h> ' JC Ihus the supposition 
of the stars being nil fixed in an immense crystal sphere, 
which sphere is turned rotted flam east to west, is title 
from which tho apparent motions of the stars, 1 such us 
they are, would necessarily fullow, and. being frequently 
npplhjif to the explanation of the details of llic heavenly 
motions, is then assumed as an hypothetical cause. And 
when it, is found that the motions of all the planets are 
precisely bitch as would take place if tho sun attracted them 
all, end they each other, as ini]died in tho word gravitation, 
then the attraction which is sufficient to pruilucu the cHerts 
in question is assumed as au hypothetical cause. Thus in 
the old disputes about the motion of the earth, eaoK'jMde ad¬ 
mitted that the other produced an uiKihjec.tionahle'hypolhcli- 
cul cause, and tho point in question was, which had tho rent 
causa. And formerly it was discussed whether gravitation 
was a primary quality of matter, or whether the inteime¬ 
diation of other matter was employed. The second suppo¬ 
sition involved the attempt to explain gravitation, by intro¬ 
ducing some other quality of matter as the vrn causa, in 
place of tho Ini'jlhelical attraction. And the doctrine of 
immaterial ism [Beukki.ky] is an attack upon the m»t.on of 
matter as a vrru causa for tho phenomena of the external 
wpi'ld^ihonph as an hypothetical cause it is admitted as 
an unobjectionable mode of speaking. 

Secondly, a phenomenon is cited as the hy potheticn! cause 
of another* when (he two arc always found together, and lh.it 
nature and quantity of the second arc connected hy an inva- 
I'Kible laW with the nature, and quantity of the fust. In tins 
sense wo have seen, in tho article Capillary Attraction, 
that because convexity and depression always go logoi her, 
and also concavity and elevation, the depression is referred lo 
convexity, and tho elevation to concavily, by the same sort of 
language rs would bo used if the first, of each couple were 
the rent causa of the second. This is a language of conve¬ 
nience, but is apt to he misinterpreted. 

Questions as to whether hypothetical causes are true or 
not, do not now occupy the attention of philosophers to the 
extent which was funnelly llm case. When the motions ob- 
sened to exist in any system arc Miflieiemly known, tin* 
pressures or other admissible species of action which would 
he sufficient to produce these motions are at once substi¬ 
tuted as hypothetical causes. Thus, though the connexion 
between magnetism and electricity rcndcis it an object ot 
curiosity to trace them to some common hypothesis, tew, we 
mmgirie, would attempt to findtlie cause of magnetism in the 
sense of the vera causa. It is otherwise when an hypothe¬ 
tical cause is fou • 1 not to be sufficient to pro time all ob¬ 
served effects. For example, the untlu/afnry theory of light 
has prevailed m er tho emaimtnry, not because we hmo less 
reason to suppose that light is an emanation of particles 
from the m.u and slurs than existed a hundred veins ago; 
but bcec 1 1 >f is found that many lately discovered fuels arc 
uni stye 1. ,,s would lie true if light were an emanation, hut arc 
such as would - he true if it consisted m undulations excited 
in umelaatic medium. And though this cannot but favour 
the dnp^ositioil Unit the undulations arc the vent causa, yet 
that Tcm.tiiLS only a probability: tho certainly is that the 
phenomena of the reflexion, polarization. &c., us hitherto 
observe'!*; me all such ns would necessarily follow, if the 
theory of undulations were true. 

It must appear at first that, this application of the word 
cause makes the ultimate end of natural philosophy- much 
less imposing, if not less important, than the more common 
idea; which consists in supposing that tho reasons (verce 
causer) of phenomena are discovered. But whether this be 
or not, it is the only rational and demonstrable method 
of using the word. And it mm t be observed that all simi¬ 
lar phenomena aro thus, »•> it. were, .lounil up together, and 
made to belong to one system. If then we refuse to say, 
with (fcpny popular works on physiCjMbat • Newton w as the 
first who found out. why water rurijlbaqwn bill,' wttaonoeive 
that we are not altogether uitlifilti a snbstitnto when we 
say, shat ’Newton was the first who connected tlfPinotfon 1 
water down hill with till the motions in the soj*flj#)fet*ta 1 


* n *infotmai&a 4* to anyone o£ 

thenffehn btfyJrtenaeilfo alllh ' 4 

■fi'h'lghe'^atlSfce of .hyptilBkicabcauses lie* in tliis, that 
they till .us, tto long as, they last, wliat to look for. if ho 
cau/#being assumed, the application of tntqpematic* points 
(flat the lime <t>r circvpiistwu-es under which to look for new 
pheftlmena, or at old,ones in anew method..; Thus several 
phenomena with regutafCoJight, which rniteht have remained 
long unobserved, haVf.befn predicted by eomputation from 
the undulatory theory, and subsequently verified. And in 
the planetary system! several motions loo small to bo easily 
detected, except by a person who prev iously knows in what 
maimer and at wlmF time to watch for them, have been 
aildftd by theory alone to the list, and verifidf by observe- ‘ 
lion. 

The language of causation is sometimes misapplied in 
this way : the {g'oof that a thing is, is called the. rcusgn why 
it is. thus wo remember seeing in the notes to Sitnson'g 
edition of Euclid an assertion that geometry gives the reft- 
son why two sides of a triangle are greater than the tliiffl, 
whereas wo never could detect any thing more than tho 
proof that they tire so. 

CAUSTIC (in Optics). When a number of rays pro¬ 
ceeding from a point are reflected or refracted at or llirqugh 
any number of media, they will not, in most cases, bu nil 
thrown to tho same point again, hut will he dispersed in 
such a manner as all to touch some curve or surface de¬ 
pending for its form ond position upon tho position of tho 
luminous point, and tho form and position of tho reflecting 
or refracting curve or surface. This curve is called the 
caustic of the surface. We shall now give a case of tho 
most simple kind. A reflecting curve ABC of a semi¬ 
circular form receives rays coming from a point on B O 
produced, but. at so great a distance, that thev may bo con¬ 
sidered us parallels. Tho rays I, II, III, &c., strike tho 



semicircle at (1). (2), (,!), &c., and are then reflected in tho 
directions (1)1, (2)2, (3)3, &e. The curve A MG, having 
a cusp at M, is constructed in such a manner that any ray 
whatsover moving parallel to Z B, shall, after reflection at 
the circle, touch or grnzo this curve, which is therefore 
called llic caustic btj reflection for parallel rays of the 
semicircle; A MG. And the space A M Z will not be illu¬ 
minated hy any of the reflected rays coming from any point 
in A B, but only by those which come from a part of BC, 
which, after touching G M, their branch of the caustic, pro¬ 
ceed and cut through A M. Tho consequence is, that the 
space AMCB will he much more highly illuminated than 
the exterior space; an effect whUjh may he rendered visible 
by placing u ring, with a bright interior surface, upon a 
table, in the sun-light. It will then become evident, by tt 
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i table%ith{n thff ofAbo form A^TCtl, ho* |Jk*» of that HVefJ^v^&JtfmRed' its,bed, the t ha* 

...— r %hter Ujan 4he «m, that tho^reattf poctien^of ' been destroyed. ffifV ' ? 

tbs reileetea light strikes the table within sucfrfi curjpe. The tow (i of Cavaijlbfl, according in Expflly ta.n.’TWd), 
'ru. —j-» -"'J- -* -* - »—■—*-»- •—< - 1 - — —- *-• —"“*■ of'which waS damaged by an .earth 


put of the 
coming brig 


The point which it is of most itti^ortanco to notice4n re¬ 
lation to caustics.is the following ■ it js usual to suppo#, 
for (he sake of .convenience, that ell reflected or reflpted 
rays converge to a point. This is poetically true; or rather 
we may say thatteuch a number of-'Tay a are collected by 
mirrors and lenses so near to a point, that the effect of a 
complete convergence is produced. If we look at the dia¬ 
gram, we se#thut all the rays which enter between I and 
dll are far from being nearly reflected to anoint, bi)t are 
/scattered along the caustic from 1 to 3. But an ’^al 
number of rays entering between V and VI is collected be* 


notour gates, one W Vflueh was damaged hf 
quake . in 17,01 j'sHtllo streets , art- nairmv and inrun* 
wmient. There were a cathedral and several religious 
houses; but the diocese, was abolished ut the Uevoteiiuri, 
anti the town is now included in the archicpisroju) diocese 
of Avignon; the religious bouses have also been lor tbu 
most part suppressed. 

The population of the town, in 1832, was 384.0; that of 
the whole commune, 601 I. Among the iuhabitajqte «re 
many Jews. The chief trade is in the agrjcuUuni^ pro 
ductinns of the ucighbmiring district, which is remarkably 


tween 0 and ti on the caustic, very near to M. The con ^fertile, owing to tin- rich mud deposited by the inundations 


sequence is, a sufficient convergence of rays near M to give 
a bright, image of the luminous point whom* the rays came, 
to tlie formation of which it is evident that only the parts of 
f}to mirror near B will bo efficient No curve except a pa¬ 
rabola would, in the circumstances of the diagram, make 
every ray eon verge accurately to one point. 

A complete theory of caustics would include that of tele¬ 
scopes and microscopes of evory kind; but would be of no 
practical use, except so far as relates to the cusps and the 
parts of the curve near them. These curves were first con¬ 
sidered by Tchirnhausen, who gave them their name, and 
afterwards by Joku Bernoulli. They aro much treated of 
in the older English works on optics, in a geometrical 
manner. The ulgebruicul question, in its most general 
form, bits been investigated by Malus in lus ‘Tlieone do la 
Double Refraction,’ Paris, 1810; and lately by Professor 
Hamilton in two papers on ‘ Systems of Rays,' published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. The ques¬ 
tion of Kvolutes is nearly akin to that of Caustics. 

CAUSTICS. [Esch AiroTrcs.j 

CAT;A, a district under the old rfigime of Upper Nor¬ 
mandy : according to some authorities, as the Encyclupcdte 
MHhodtque, it was bounded on the N. and W. by the sea 
and the Seine, on (ho S. by l,o Vexin Normund, and the 
country of Bray, and on the K. by the river Urcsle, which 
Separates it from Picardie; but other authorities restrict it 
within narrower limits. It is a flat but rather elevated dis¬ 
trict, producing plenteous grain harvests, and having much 
pasture land. It is especially abundant rfi fruit ; the 
villages and even the farm-houses are surrounded with 
orchards, and cider and perry are the common drink of the 
country. Besides the above-mentioned productions, flux 
and hemp are grown, and there is a good supply of vege¬ 
tables, pume. Vfjd fish. The poultry is in high reputo. 

The principal manufactures of the distant are coarse 
brown linens for sail-cloth or packing, leather, paper, glass, 
&.C. The atmosphere of the coast is tuguy. 

The women of tins part of Franco are celebrated for their 
fine complexion and iho peculiarity of then- apparel. The 
capital of the district was Dieppe (population, in Ik, 32, 
16,01(1) according Io some; hut those who give to Can\ a 
smaller extent make either Caudeboc (population, in 1862, 
2782 for the town, or 2832 for the whole commune) or 
Muntivilliers (population, in 1832, 1088 for the town, or 
3828 for the whole commune) the chief place. 

Caux takes its mime from the Caleti, who inhabited this 
(b»triet in the time of J ulius Cursor; they were a brunch of 
the great Belgian race, hut Uicit' power, as may he judged 
from their contingent of the forces confederated against 
(JtcSar, was far inferior to that of many other tribes. 

CAVAILLON, a town in file South of France, in the 
department of Vauctese. It is on tho right or N.E. bank of 
the Durance, about 18 or 20 .miles abovo tho outfall of that 
tiver; in 43 s 51/ N. lat„ 6° 3' K. long. This town was 
known during the Ronuuy dominion in Gaul by the namo 
Cahellio ; and antient writer* are not agreed whether it was 
a town enjoying the hti.-ifatii, or whether it was a Roman 
colony. It was in tbjiriohoby ol'the Cavares. There have 
been some jHjpainSTjfkJttmian antiquity discovered here; 
and there are probably even yet some remains of a triumphal 
arch at the entrance of the cellar of the former episcopal 
.palace, Upfo ifee downfal of tho Roman empire, the town 
, ;«_amo into the band* of tlmBurgundiaus, afterwards of the" 


"’ranks. In the middle'dptf, it was subject success 

counts of Arte# and Provence, and the counts r . 

so, until, with the rest of the county Voiuuwin, ifPwhioh 
is situated, it canto into the hauls of the popogt The 
bad formerly a port on tuq. Durance; but tho iuunda- 


of tho Durance, and the care of tho inhabitants in providing 
manure. Tho produce consists of green peas, nrlicholtes, 
garlic, peaches, and mulberries. 

CAVALIER was formerly an ordinary English term flu 
a horse-soldier; hut it has an additional and historical 
meaning; by having been assumed by, or given to, tho ad¬ 
herents of Charles I. in tho civil war, to distinguish them 
from the Roundheads, tho name given to the adherents of 
the Parliament. 

CAVALIER, a work whose rampart is raised several 
feet above those of the fortress in which it is formed. It 
serves either to defilade those ramparts from the (ire of an 
enemy on a neighbouring height, or to afford a plunging 
fire into the trenches of the besiegers. It is generally con 
structed on the tei-replem of what is called a full bastion, 
and sometimes upon the rampart, of a ruitaiu ; its (bun, ,op 
the plan, was origm.ilty semicircular; but tho cavfHBSl) fit 
bastions are now built willi straight faces and (lank* pa¬ 
rallel to those of the work in which they are placed. 

A cavalier thus formed and situated is proposed by Cor 
moutaiiigne as a retrenchment m a liusluui. lie rceem 
mends that on its exterior, along the two faces, there should 
he a ditch whose sides hate revetments of masojrry.j mill 
that the ditch should he defended bv traverses connecting 
the faces id the cavalier with these of the bastion, near tho 
shoulders of belli. 

Trench cavaliers are vvotks raised by tho besiegers on tho 
glacis of a forties*, iti order to enable them to direct, a 
plunging fin- of musketry into the covered-way. They aro 
formed of gabions placed in tiers above each ether and 'tiled 
with oarlli. 

(JA V A LI ER1, BUONAVENTURA, was horn at. Milan 
in l.Vls. and entered into the eider of Jesuits at an rally 
age. Jlc was ai'leiwards professor at Bologna, and died 
there Diceiuhi r 3, 16)7. He was a pupil of Galileo, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of his friend Rtmeli. who pi'olessc.s 
himself much indebted to Ins assistance in his studies. 
But it ts said that lie did not obtain the professoisliip at 
Bologna, in -pile of the strong recommendation of Galileo, 
until his skill in astrology had been duly certified. |Ie was 
a victim to the gout both in hand and foot, and was con¬ 
fined almost entirely to Uis bed for twelve years before hi* 
death. There is an clogc of bun by Fnsi (quoted by La¬ 
croix, /tug. L'nin.), All Ins works were published ut 
Bologna, being • Spocehio Ustouo,’ See. .q632 ; ‘ pifocto- 
I'inni Generate Uranometrieuui,' 1632 ; ‘ Gcouiotria Inliivi- 
sibililms (.'ontinuomui,' Sac. Ifid/i; ‘ Tngououietna Plaint 
el. fSphttivica,' HiJ.i; - Rota Platictaria,' 1640 ; ‘ ^xpriau- 
ttones Gemuetriea) Sex,* 1647. ' 

If we may judge from u contemporary biograpHfeV, Gliilini, 

‘ Teatro d' item mi Letterati,' Cavalien (orCavulertus, us Ins 
namo is usually latimycd) must have injured a weuiark- 
uhle reputation in his day. But. he lias defended to pos¬ 
terity solely through his method of imhmslides, one ut tho 
predecessors of tho doctrine of fluxions, mid which [ If .Mi¬ 
nt nv. LeiH'Htj!, DiFTKRHiVTtAr, CxtXtU.ti,s] must be cou- 
sidurod as one of the first attempts at an Organized method 
of dealing with the difficulties of the solution ut which A r* 
ohiniodos hud given the first example. Cava hurt considers 
a line as composed of an infinite, (lumber ot points, a sutf.ico 
of an infiutie numhor of lines, and so mi, as m tho following 
sentence: ' Hmc mw tfesUlm est ligoras plauas uobnjs «a 
instar tel® paraUelis ftljs <o»u-xi»« rowipiondn* ; 
solida sun instuy l^terum, qui pniallelia folds coaeer- 
viuituy. Jjbvtlt veto in tela sunt semper fila, et in Iteri* 
satqper aha tuimero Anita, hahet [liaktmtl enitu"aliquam 
j'tohw in figuris planis line®, in stdid£SEv%o plana 
limnero Jfc'finiu,.. Aupponetute sunt,’ Thi# method; ab- 
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solutely considered, is dcfeettje and even erroneous but 
the error is of the same kind Ss that of Leibnitz, who con¬ 
sidered a curve as composed of an infinite number of in- 

»i i t » -l.. ... .11 



ing effect of a certain supposition too early in the process, 
by which the logic of the investigation may bo injured, but 
the result is not affected. For instance, Cavalerius would 
consider a right-angled triangle -os follows. 1-ct n be the 
tiumber of points in tho base, then tile perpendiculars at 
these points aro in arithmetical progression, 0, a, 2 a, .. 
na: tile sum of (til of which is 4 n («-)- 1 )«, or ^ti.na, 
throwing away J, na as inconsiderable compared with i n.rnt, 
when n is infinite. But -4 n.tia is simply 4 base x perpon- 
diculnr. Compare tins method (absurd and almost ninu- 
telligihle us it, is, in the literal sense ot' the terms) with the 
following. Divide the base (d>) into n equal parts, each of 

which is therefore —. Let tile perpendicular be », consc- 

71 

quently the perpendiculars at the extremities or the parts are 
V. .\P.,np to and eacli multiplied by and the 

n , n 7i 7i 

sum of the whole being taken, we have 

/> (p , , »}>\ _ bp 7i , -\-7t _ bp ( , ! \ 

n \n + ‘" + T)~T 2 V ~n) ■ 


were required to servo in tlunwnrs at their own charges, and 
to bring into the field n,nut*B»r of dependents mounted like 
themselve&and trained in the daily practice of martial exer- 
cisesj'must have cbnstituted almost the only efficient arm of 
Jjattre. ! 

In France the superior classes of thcsryiarriors bore the 
titlelsof knights bannerets, and the others‘were designated 
knights of the” second order, or bavchjjyaUers. lu those 
days the infantry, for the mason before^memioned, being 
held in little estimation, the strength of tunnies was denoted 
by the number of banners and pennons uijfler which the 
kniglits and their attendants fought; victifies also were dis¬ 
tinguished only by the number of men of ruqk Vho had 
been slain or inado prisoners. $»•.'*» * 

But tho power of the nobles becoming too great for the 
monarch, and their mutual jealousies constojitly involving 
the notion in the miseries of civil war, Charles VII., in 
144.5, took advantage of the temporary tranquillity which 
reigned in Fiance alter the English had been coinpclterl.-to 
abandon neatly the whole of that country, to reduce It is 
military force. From that time the kings retained in con¬ 
stant pay fifteen companies, ns they were call?* each con¬ 
sisting of (ilH) horsemen,besides the young men beariiyr the 
title of archer* and pages, who also in general foug(5 on 
horseback, but were clothed in a lighter armour. Tho 
troops composing the companies appear to have been chat 
would now hu called gentlemen; and tho esteem in which 
tliov held themselves is evident from the refusal of tho Ciie- 


Tliis is tho sum of the inscribed rectangles, which (see 
the process in Accki.khating Fount) approaches without 
limit to the area of tbo triangle as « is increased without 
limits But. it approaches to 4 bp on the same supposition ; 
whence i bp is the area of tho triangle. Either method, j 
with caution, might be made to give true results, and in an I 
intelligible manner ; but that of Cavnlerius is very subject j 
to error, and, we may say, requires a knowledge of better 
methods to understand it. But it is nevertheless the first 
attempt at generalization, mid serves to illustrate tho posi¬ 
tion maintained by us [Bauhow], that neither tho lluxions 
of Newton nor the infinitesimals of Leibnitz were tho 
actual methods by means of which the Differential Calculus 
(as now known) was made powerful. Cavnlerius, with the 
mtlhads <if development of Nowton, might have estahlishsd 
his title to the invention. But his algebra was very imper¬ 
fect, even for his day : we cannot see proof, in 1G47, that, lie 
had ever seen tho writings of Vieta, who died in 1003. The 
celebrated Guldinus wrote against the method of indivi¬ 
sible, and was answered by Cuvalenus in tho third of the 
Exercitationes Geometric®.’ Roberval claimed the me¬ 
thod as his own, but his first publications on the subject 
followed those of Cavnlerius. 

CAVALRY (remotely from the Latin r.aballus, ‘ahorse) 
is that class of troops which servo on horseback ; and. in the 
British army, it consists of tlm two regiments of Life Guards, 
the royal regiment of Horse Guards, seven regiments of 
Dragoon Guard, and seventeen regiment* ot Light Dra¬ 
goons, of which the 7th, 8 th, 10th, nnd CHh are Hussars, 
and the 9th. 12th, lfith, and 17th aro called Lancers. 

Among the untiouts, while warfare consisted in expedi¬ 
tion* to ivuiOtOjplaces rather for plunder than conquest, a 
nuittPioos cavalry was indispensable. In proportion how¬ 
ever as the art of war improved, tins class diminished in 
value: the Strength of the Greek and Roman armies lay 
chiefly tjj. the film array of their loot-soldiers, and Folard 
obstMcs dual the most certain evidence of decline in the 
military character of a state is the existence of a numerous 
cavalry. A well-disciplined cavulry has however often 
* tiirned*the scale of fortune in war: cavalry contributed 
greatly to the conquests of Philip and Alexander, and the 
superiority of Scipio over Hannibal in cavalry was the cause 
of the victory at Zama. In modern times, Seidlitz gained 
by his cavalry the battle of Rosbach in 1757 ; and tho vic¬ 
tory at Wurzbtfrg in 1796 was decided by the same arm. 

In the early French monarchy, and in the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of Britain, the men of wealth and noble birth dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in* the field from those of inferior 
rank by being Welt armed arid mounted on horses. And 
during several centuries in which the poverty of the nations 
; pimpled princes from maintaining standing armies, and 
when tho foot-soldiers were men’-undisciplined ahd ill-pro¬ 
vided, and summoned front the plough to attend i.thc sove¬ 
reign for a short time only, it is evident that a claXt otj-f 
«ieoi»preh<mding those men who, by the tenure of ^ 


v ulier Bayard, on the ground of their quality, to unite them 
with the Lansquenets (German infantry) at the siege of 
Padua, in an assault proposed by the Emperor Maximilian 
to be mudeon (he place. ■. 

Mine than a century before tho time of (Charles VII., the 
English cavulry in tho pay of‘ the state was divided by Ed¬ 
ward 111. (1321) into small bodies, commanded by officers 
called cuuatubles: and Grose observes, that the list of the 
army at St. (juintin (1557) is the first in which a body of 
cavalry is distinguished by the appellation of a troop: a 
name which is still given to tho half of a squadron, or the 
eighth part of a full regiment. 

The respectability of tho French companies above men¬ 
tioned seems to have declined fiorftv about the time of 
Francis II., men of a lower grade being then occasionally 
introduced,(sfrain the difficulty, it is said, of filling with 
men of high birth tho ranks, which were become very nu¬ 
merous. 

But the employment of artillery in tho field deprived this 
heavy armed cavalry of all the advantages it possessed over 
the soldiers who fought on loot, and the latter wore often 
enabled to maintain the combat'after thB^jpptemeii were 
dismounted or forced to retire; hence th'fejH&adually rose 
in reputation, and the good discipline and conduct of the 
Swiss infantry in the Italian wars induced the French and 
Germans to augment the number of the troops of this class 
in their armies. From that time the cavalry, though always 
an essential arm in war, may be said to have been inferior 
in importance to the infantry. 

It appears that light cavalry did not, before the age of 
Louis XII., exist, as n distinct body having general officers 
and a staff; but Montluc, in the reign of that monarch, 
mentions a general of 1200 light horse; and the corps must 
have subsequently become numerous, for it is said that 
Henry II., in 135'2, had 3000 such troops uiydcr hi# com¬ 
mand in his expedition to Germany. 

The dragoons are a species oflight cavalry, trained to act 
cither on horseback or on foot as may be required. Pere 
Daniel ascribes their formation to the Marfchul.de Brissap, 
when he commanded the French armies in Piedmont at t]ie 
end of the sixteenth century. The practice of horsemen 
fighting on foot is however very untient: the Roman oavalry 
arc said to have done so at the,,battle of (Jannco, and,Proco¬ 
pius relates that one of the Justinian, in jut en¬ 

gagement with the Persians, esuwJ&.his horsemen to dis¬ 
mount, and oppose their lajdj^Upbe enemy's cavalry. 
Dragoons appear to have been inunwM i$9lthe English 
service before the middle of the seventeenth century; but 
tho oldest regiment of dragoons in the urmyjs that of the 
Scotch Greys, which was raised in 1681. Dragoons perform 
the duty of advanced guards s#d patroles; they escort oon- 
voyagend haras* th» enemy in his retreat; or, in reverses of 
fortfflfij, they protect the dispersed and defeated infantry. 
The^tiflte Dragoon appears to come from jhe Latin Draco- 
nuritte, the appellation given to a standard-bearer, who car- 
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ried a standard or colour withAho figure of a dragon on it. 
(AmmJ&nus Marcell. xx. 4; V«fetiu3, ii. 7.) 

Hussars are also a species of tight cavalry, which origi¬ 
nally constituted the national militia of Poland and Hun¬ 
gary. In Franco.they were formed into a corps in the tima 
of ileitis XIII., titf&v' tha name of Hungarian cavalry rjitia 
the class of troopawas subsequently adopted in this country. 
It is uncertain from whence they .obtained their prosent de¬ 
nomination, but probably from the shout they formerly gave 
before beginning action. Tliey are now employed to pro¬ 
tect reconnoitring and foraging parties, and to serve as 
patroles. s ' £ 

The Lamwrs were introduced into the British seiviccvin 
order to correspond t<J the corps of what were called Pol mb 
I.finceTs in,.the French army. The long weapons carried 
by this elasrqf troops were supposed to be of use in si charge 
against infantry; and the Muttering of the flag at its ex-. 
treraify, by alarming the horse, to give an advantage over a 
dftgoon otherwise armed. 

In the late war a’ portion of the French cavalry was fur¬ 
nished withfiteuirasses, and, in imitation of them, the English 
Life Guards lmve since borne the same heavy armour. 
The* troops carry only a sword and two pistols; the heavy 
cavalry iij general carry carabines, pistols, and swards;.and 
the light cavalry very small carabines, pistols, and sabros, 
A complete regiment of cavalry is divided into four squa¬ 
drons, and each of these into two troops. The full strength 
of a troop is 80 men ; and to eaoh troop there is appointed u 
captain, a lieutenant, and a cornet. 

CAVAN, an inland county of the province of Ulster in 
Ireland; bounded on the N. and N.E. by Fermanagh and 
Monaghan; otj the S.E. and 'S. by Meath, on angle of 
Westmeath, amfc» Longford; and on the W. by Leitrim. 
Length, N. to R., 22 Irish or 28 English miles; breadth, 
from S.E. to N.W., 40 Irish or Si English miles ; area GOO 
square English miles, or 384,181 stutute acres. Gross po¬ 
pulation in 1821, 19S.07G; in 1832, 228,040. 

Cavan is the southernmost county of Ulstor. Stretching 
across Ihe narrowest portion of Ireland, it extends on the E. 
tojvilhiu 18 English miles of the Irish Sea at Dundalk; 
and on the W. to within lit) miles of the Atlantic at Sligo 
Bay. The county is in form an irregular oval. J t rises 
into mountains of considerable height at its N.W. ex¬ 
tremity, but more than two-thirds of its surflpc, although 
high and very ii-regular, present no elevations of any 
consequence. Slicve Russell, the highest point of the 
N.W. chain, forms, with the remainder of the Bally- 
nageerngh Mountains, the southern boundary of the 
basin of LoCh Erne, tlio chief feeders of which lake Mow 
from this ceitbty. Fronf Loch Gawnagh on tho S., where 
Cavan joins,'the county of Longford, the river Erne flows 
northward, through I-ough Ougliter and Belturhct to the 
burdens of Fermanagh, where, after nearly bisecting tho 
county of Cavan, it enters Upper Locli Erne at tha same 
point with the Woodford, a considerable stream which also 
crones tho county a little further N. from a smalt lake on 
the borders of Leitrim. The Erne between Loch Ougliter 
and Upper Loch Erne receives tho waters of tho Annulce, 
which, rising from two lakes on the borders of Monaglmn, 
runs nearly W. through tho flat country between Cootehdl at 
its source and Butlers Bridge near its confluence. Lough 
Shecjtn and Loch ltamor, or Virginia Water, are also 
♦wo considerable lakes in this county ; the first dis¬ 
charges its waters through Westmeath by the lnny, a 
feeder of the Shannon, tho second through Moatli by the 
Blackwater, a tributary of tho Boyne. Tito chief linos of 
road ore in the direction of the greatest length and breadth 
of the coflnty, from Navaj» in Meath on tho S.E., to Bel- 
turbet and Florence Court on,,the borders of Fermanagh on 
the N.W,, and from KilVesbandra on the S.W. to Cootehill 
on the N.E. : the paint jpr intersection is at Cavan, tha 
aVsize town, situated ti#y nearly in the eentre of tho county. 
The cross-roads are gcnSrally ill-planned and in bail repnir. 
There is nOnajrigaiiwin this county except botween Bel- 
tgrbet and Dwflt Emfctrott the Ulster Canal now in progress 
will opefl ft commuhioation between Belturbet and Loch 

Himie of Cavan is rather rainy and boisterous; in 
' tho mountainous district it js particularly severe; yet it is far 
from unwholesome in any part, tha people being rather ro- 
nrarkable for health and longevity. The general foggation 
of the district it schistose. A patch of .granite about seven 
miles square occurs in tha eastern part of the counlj^ and 


assists in explaining tho, broken character of tho hills in 
that distritt, the presumption being that the granite ex¬ 
tends, at no great distance under tin; gruuwaeku, from this 
point to thee neighbouring granite district of Moinne, and 
to thfe ia owing .the, contortion of the incumbent strata. 
These indurated semsta . occupy., by much the greater 
portion ,of the county. Limestqpo is found towards tho 
8k where Cavan borders on tho central limestone plain 
of Ireland, but tho quantity is very small. Tho whole 
county is rich in minerals ' AtJjiwtinlinbar ami Quilca, 
among the Ballynageeragh Mountains, are mines of cool un<l 
iron; lend and silver ore have been discovered near Bally- 
connell in the same district; lead anil copper oocur-pear 
Cootehill; coarse manganese and ochres are found ill dif¬ 
ferent parts of the comity m abundance. A strahg vein of 
blind coat occurs at Shercock on the K. of the county, and 
at BallyjaniesduflT, a village between Virginia and Cavan, in¬ 
dications of a vein of very good quality liavo be'Sn discovered. 
Excellent marl, fuller's earth, potter's clay, and brick-clay 
are abundant throughout, the countv. There are numerous 
mineral springs, particularly at Swanlmbur and Ivings- 
cotirt. The latter place is situated oil the eastern border of 
the county. The spring feeds a remarkable hike on tho 
summit of an adjacent hill. The lake is about half a 
square rood in area, has no outlet, presetves a Constant 
level, and never freezes. The water for about six feet fiotn 
the soil',ice is pure and dear, hut lower down becomes gra- 
dualh more and more muddy, until at u depth of about 
thirty feet it approaches to the consistence of tar. In this 
mud the healing virtue of tho spring is supposed to reside, 
and it lias been found particularly efficacious applied ns 
poultices in scorbutic complaints. The depth lias tlever 
been ascertained, but the pool is considered by th»»>'Ulgnr 
to be unfathomable. On the plain below is a chalybeate 
spring, which is also resorted to by invalids, but him no 
connexion with the pool above. Tho name of this pool in 
Irish is Lough-an-lci«hai*h. 

Tho suil of Cavan is described as being naturally cold, 
spongy, and inclined to rushes, hut with proper draining 
and manuring it can he rendered highly productive. In tho 
district watered by tho Erne and its feeders tbe crops me 
luxuriant, and the face of the country rich aidS pleasing. 
In the mountainous country nothing can be poorer; plough- 
husbandry is totally unknown, and tbe crops, which con¬ 
sist .of potatoes and a poor sort of black oats, are put in 
with a narrow-bladcd spade called a shy. In this jiaitof 
tho rounty there are few roads, and the slide cur is still in 
general use. In both districts the dry stone fence is almost 
universal, quick and thorn hedges being only found in the 
farms of the wealthy or in the demesnes of. the great resi¬ 
dent proprietors. Such demesnes are however numerous, 
and some of them, particularly those of Lord Farnhum 
near Kelleshandra, and of Mr, Coote at Bellamont Forest, 
near Cootehill, are of great extent and of remarkable 
beauty. The farms in general aie very small : this hiis 
arisen chiefly from the combination of agricultural and 
manufacturing pursuits, in which tho peasantry have long 
been engaged, each small farmer having until lately .been 
more or less employed in linen-weaving. 

In 1802 the bleach greens of this county were large 
enough to bleach 81,000 wobs of linen u£|ji title, which, if 
in full employment, would employ a capital of 45,5001. 
This trade has declined here for some times back, hut its 
revival in Antrim and Down is likely to render fyiguin the 
staple trade of all Ulster. The ground in th^TOWjtOj^f js, 
chiefly under tillage, hut there is little wheat grown a pota¬ 
toes, oats, and flax are tho principal ciopsh-aised. drain is 
almost universally sown iu ridges, in consequence of Ahc 
wetness ot tho soil. The corn-mills are smaltjfeand. for the 
most part attached to the several estates, as^tpanor mills, 
at which the tenants are obliged by their leases to grind. 
The breed of cattle is poor ; liut great exertions have been 
made of late by spirited resident proprietor to introduce an 
improved stock, as well os to better the system of farming 
by the example of green crops and stall feeding. Grazing 
is not pursued to any extent; $pd the wool worn in frieze 
by the peasantry is chiefly brought in a manufactured state 
out of Connaught. Cri the whole, Cavan Ts an improving 
county, and from the peaceful and industrious charter of 
the people is likely to gontuiue so,. 

tCttvgii is "divided intb eight baronies, viz., Tullaghaw, 
coqsarisifeg the mountainous district git the N.W. ; Tulla- 
'jjpjphftjli the S.W., containing Killcshaudia, a seat town 
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with o good linen mnrketiP^ulutiom, 1139); Clonmoghap 
and Oastlcraghan un the S„ theslattcr with ilm small towns 
of Ballyjaniosduff (pop and Viiguua (pop. 930)' ! ; 

)j0L {tkmehoo on the E , with tin: towns of Buliwboyuugh (pop. 
r 1088) and Kmgxcpurt (pop. t(U6): TuJlHghgarvoj on th* 
N.K., with the’-',thriving (own Wf Coutehill (ptib. 2239)*, 
Upper Loughteown the PL, *it.h Bj)Jt urbet (pop. 2v£6J^ and 
Lower Loiigjiteo in tho centre, with Cavan, the co(fifty 
town, a neat bnt small place, with a good gacvl, court house, 
am! barracks, and a po|*j(pf 2tsS|. Cavan town is a decayed 
corporation, which formerly returned two members to tho 
Irinh pai'li.wacut, for the loss of which franchise, Thcophilns 
Clclfionts and Thomas Nesbitt, Esqs., nptuived 15,000/. 
compensation at the Union. Bellurbet was also a corporate 
town, hut is similarly decayed. Cavan countyfeontiiins 33 
parishes, of yvluch 21) arc situated in tho diocese of Kilmore, 
3 in that of^Aidagli, and 1 in that of Mouth. The imjiu- 
Iation of tho county m 1831 yvas 113,174 males and 114,759 
females; total, 237,93.1, forming <10,328 families, of which 
31,0*1 were ehieily employed in agriculture, 4402 in trade, 
manufactures, and handicraft, and 4785 not included iu 
quher denomination; the number of inhabited houses was 
33,917 ; of uninhabited houses, 1044 ; and of houses build¬ 
ing, 4s3. Tho general proportion of religious denomina¬ 
tions, as ascertained from the dioecso of Kilmore, with 
which damn is nearly co-cxtcnstvo, is about live Homan 
Catholics to one PiotusUmt. 

Carat) yyas uni,cully culled Hreifne (Hrniny), by which 
name it is distinguished in I be history of tho Conquest. o.b 
being pqrt of tlie teintory of O’Rourke, the seduction of 
whoso wife by Derniut Muc.muirggh was the proximate 
cause of Strongbovv s invasion. It Continued in the pos¬ 
session of tlio Oltedlis, a clan tributary'to O’Rourke, 
down to the reign of Elizabeth, when the county yyas liist 
made shire-ground by commissioners appointed by tjio lords 
justices (the Lord Chancellor Cusack and Sir Henry Wal- 
lopK.lboUj, lj',0. 

On-this oci.isian the boundaries of the baionies yvere 
fist'd, ami the whole, county yvas divided among tho native 
possessors, fne baronies being allotted to ihll'erent members 
of the O lCeilly family alone, with a reservation of 220 beeves 
us a chicl'Tvnt to the crown. All the O'Reillys however 
having foi'lijilgil by rebellion, except Molnuivry, who yvus 
killed on (lie queen's part at the batik of tin; lllaekwatcr, 
and liis daughter having failed in establishing her claim in 
consequence of certain informalities in the proceedings o! 
the above uonumsMon, the yvholcol Cavan reverted tie jure 
to the crown, although in fact held fur syroe years utter by 
tlio ttpliyCs. It was not till hilt), when six other counties 
in ULU'l*„yvero foileiteil by the attainder of () Donnell and 
CVNeill, ilijjt, tins e cheat of Cavan yvas insisted on; and it 
is moke than piobuhlc that, but. for the design of a general 
plantation of Ulsti'i, the objections to the former applolment 
of the county would never have been meed. When procla¬ 
mation was made that the nnt.ves should remove mil of the 
prcejitHs allotfcl t no British undertakers, a law ver of the 
pile relartvc.l by them made an attempt, to traverse the pro- 
weikijjjf.al, for,’ says Sir John Davies, ‘tbi- inhabitants of this 
country do turner upon the English pale, where they have 
man)’ w qutpgqynas and alliances ; by means wheieot they 
W« lenri'-"-il of a freehold, ami ol estates of inherit* 

auee, Wip, h the poor natives of Fermanagh and Ty reonneU 
ouubl nutjjjpftik of, although these men had no other nor 
brtCj; ostj^p than they : licit is, only a scumbling and trails!- 
, tow prtv-vijjuui, at tin- pleasure of the chief of every sept." 
Aceoujinglv tlncin-h ad.vivatu attempted to show that 
ul-thOiigli‘y'UeilW'by bis rebellion nnghi have forfeited his 
eluefary' abd head rents, vet It is lotiaut* who had not been 
it) KibiAliO'i'feioht tint on tout account to be dispossessed of 
their holdings : arguing that those tenants at large had an 
inhetUaftU? (jj&rest in the land which nonet of their chief 
eouW fioHRstlqinnil dusirnig K-ave for them to transitu the 
dues gftil dujjflff.iifeitct by O’Reilly, to the crown, of 
whii-t^iliey smight to be tenants in his stead. To iIns the 
king’s altorueijpfisiova} (Sir John Davies') replied, by show¬ 
ing, lhalf«MK>llfciltji’wu! 1m power oi‘ levying exactions at 
pieiisuro on tWejJbuntry, no man subject to such arbitrary tax- 
ntmftcoiifd becouattfred a fieebohler; and that, even though 
D Kejhy's exftnhons plight have left a beneficial ijjpterest 
in the land to such u^ffia*, yet no member ofjp coaSjimunity 
in which io practice of gavelkind prevailed c.oul, be IWd 
toh.uua' 'inlieritald».eslate therei , and Utat thdfollwftmt 
O Roilly yvas lire only i idlerilqr a .freeholder of The eflK- 


fry hi* attainder necessarily left thp whole county to bo 
holden immediately of the crown, thu mlVubifSnts being dis¬ 
posable of solely v at tho king's pleasure. Fufthar, he argued, 
tliat th\4nig was not onlyentitled m law. to’seine the whole 
Country, but 4 hat he was bodniLin' cwiauipiiuc and justified 
ituhonour d«iug; fife?ioy thjjil*[dirumignient of his 

subjects in ajngion jju| civilization, tuul fur tiro improve¬ 
ment oft.be soil, which neither Ch1'iiifi%jT^jbliey fltor conscience 
could suffer longer to lie waste and unp*oduc(i*e ; phd, so 
condly, by tlio exumplos of many famous kiugs^ind nations 
who had planted similar colonies ‘ in iiuitatiiw&f the skilful 
hiisbandnityi who doth remove his fisiiFtreesf not with,ft i 
purpose jo^xtirpute and destroy them, but <R®t -they 
bring better and sweeter fruit? alter the tfamAlttniatipH.' 
With these arguments the natives were forct^JFto «a#lbh- 
tcnteil, and after stipulating for their now pi|Ssessia8slBn-as 
liberal terms ns they could obtain, vacated tliok foyrioi'pos-' 
sessions to the extent of 52,321 English iKrbs, of wyiMih 
about 38,01)0 acres' were distributed among eoloniffir v&f 
various denominations. ' m “ '' ; 

The introduction of a civilized and iudustrbflUpopulatiort' 
had soon tho best effects in reclaiming tho country ,wJhi;b 
up to this time had been waste and barbarous, wsstle* 
were built on all the chief undertakers’ portions ; the foun¬ 
dation-. of towns were laid at Virginia, Heltuvbet, end llpl- 
lvconnell, and of numerous considernbio villages throughout 
all the loyv part of the county. The principal settlers were 
liurniltons, Aughmuties, and Buhes, Hum Scotland ; Jaun- 
bevts. Parsons, Ridgeways, and Butlers, ftpm England and 
the palo; and of the reinstated Irish- the (thief Were 
O'Reillys. There is very little interest connected with the 
subsequent history of Cavan. The forftifcm'&t eonsequent 
on tho wins, commencing in 1(141 and cutting in 1090, ex 
tended only to 3830 acre*; principally the estate of the 
baron of Slane, and worth no mote than 558/. 1 Us. per an¬ 
num, m which respect property ift-this county has under¬ 
gone loss change of hands than in atiy other county o> 
Ireland. 

In point of antiquities Ibis county is barren ; there gre“ 
the remains of numerous rallis, tumuli, castles, and reli¬ 
gious houses, but none of them of uny^extent or historical 
interest. On the lull of Quilcunear Swkhtinbar, in thoN.W. 
of tho cou was formerly the place of inauguration for 
Mneguiro It of Fovmumigh, and the spot.is btill regarded 
j with suiiemtitious veneration liy the peasantry of this rude 
district. 

The number of schools in Cavan in 1824 yras 316,; edu¬ 
cating 1 7,897 young persons, of whom ttpf&tnfo Protes¬ 
tants. and 12,8h6 were Roman gCathnlies.^Jm 1821 the 
nuinher of scholars was only K80(i ; so thiMaSc amount oi 
education has liven more than douhled here yvRtlin the short 
space of three years. Tho value of the landed produce of the 
county has been calculated at 1,204,001)/. per annum ; the 
rental to ptoprietors at. 101,890/. per annum ; the average rent 
ol'laud 0i proprietors at 6,v. per aero per annum, andtooecu- 
piers at 30,v. per annum. Savings’ banks liavo not ye! made 
any great progress here, nor has a local press betitt Ibtmd 
successful. The county returns two members to the impe¬ 
rial parliament, and has a constituency of 2392 voters. 
Lords Fnrnham, llendfort, and Lane-borougli, and the fa¬ 
milies of Maxwell and Goote, are the principal proprietors. 

The county expenses are levied Ijy'grand-jury afcesaf- 
ment. Tlie state of the poor, although much lens wrej^died 
than in many other counties, and notwithstanding nume¬ 
rous private chanties, is still such as to make a provision 
lor the destitute very desirable. 

( Stmixlical Survn/ of tho Cojtnty of CavanJtg'J'yn mi r’s 
Survey ; Parliamentary Reports 'and Papers ,- Trans. Geo¬ 
logical Society, vol. v.; and Tr ans, of British Association; 
Pettigrew and Oulton’s GewrethfasiiBtoryyirr Irclajtfi.) 

CAVE, WILLIAM, an cmiigHn||oiar and dfejnei, was 
born December 30th, 1037, BSP||pKin LoicMterl^ftk- 
where his father was rector of tiVsPujpL He was wdmittM. 
at St. John's College. Cambridge, ipjdiJ3, t»kj|fihe degree, 
of B.A. in 1650, and that of M. A..fty 1660.“ Tn 1662 ho 
was admitted to the vicarage of Islington in Middlesex, and 
some time after became one of the king’s cbtffimm* ifrtordi- 
nary. He took the degree of.p.D. in 1072 rand in 1879 
was collated by the Archbishop m Canterbury to the rectory 
of AtUiallows the Oreot, lit Thamos Street, London. In 
July.tpai, ho- was .incorporated D.D. ai Oxford-, and iu 
Noviffubar, I C64ywl« itwtallwl canon of Wiffdsor. He rc- 
signwd bis rectory of AUhalloWs in 1689, and liis vicarage of 
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Islington in 1691, having on the 10th NovcmBgr, 1690, 
boon iiiunited to thq vnwage of Isl«wo,rt)i in !itW41osi&. 
He diediat.Wftnjlsfir.’nn Jllfrfith of 'Anguish'd 71 :i, and feu 
buried in Islington'Cht^-ottf’Wfiero ,a n ns «i%ct«d 

to his memory. HO ptmfished ,> t\>io SingW senuoA, on® 
preached before $h*"l£.efft SVor aftd nittg‘i*iJoi Lon do iff 
November. «5 tji.ytfeto.'.vdjo.'^ Rbiifon, tiie other, 

preatfijot? fjefors * ji--KJPK. •* ;,n lt.Tp) 

iV. 7. dto., His’.'^orlS of (fngatcr import¬ 
ance. PrS|Mti#e Christianity,’in three parts, 8vo., 

London,; ld?^ preprinted several tiroes since. 2. 1 Tabula) 
BcdMiafticipTCyilg# of tho Ecclesiastical Writers,' fol., 
;£gp<h>ri*ltfj%k rePfmtod at Hamburg hi 1676 w ithout his 
lleilgO. Ah til Jill tales Apostoliete: or Uu>J^%-s, Acts, 

London, Ifi7fi; re- 
lho History of the 
those who were 
Contemporary** with or immediately succeeded the Apostles ; 
as'Ajso of thefriost eminent of the Primitive Fathers for the 
‘ ftM^fflree hundred years : to winch is ttddcd, a Chronology 
of'tlio Mifeatfirst Ages of the Church,’ fob, London, 1677. 
b. ‘ Ecowsispici; or the History of tho Lives, Ai ls, Deaths, 
anifWniings of the most .eminent Fathers of the Church 
that flourished in the fourth century,’ fob, London, 1682. 
fi, ’ A Dissertation concerning tho Government of the’ An- 
tiqjjt Church,’8vo., London, 1683. 7. ‘ A serious Exhorta¬ 

tion, kith some important Advioos, relating to the late 
ogses about Conformity, recommended to the Protestant 
l>iss*§ters from tho Church of JCnglund,’ 4 to., London, 
)fis 3 . g. ‘ Cluiftqphylax Ecclesiastieus, ’ 8vo., London, 

■ Ift-HA «! VScriptonmi Ecclesmsticoruni JJistona Literal la 
a Christo nftto usque ad Soecuhim xiv. f’ncili uiethodo di- 
gosia,’ in two puts, fob, the first printed at London in 
1088; the seeonu in 1698; republished, fob. Col. Allob., 
1705 and 1720. The best edition is that printed ill the 
Clarendon press, by subscription, in two vols., fob, 1740 — 

1743: it contains the author s last corrections and additions. 
Cave's ' Lives of the, Apostles,’ ‘ Lives of the Fathers,’ and 
Ids * Primitive Christianity, are justly esteemed the best 
tSboks upon those subjects. (Tliog r, liritamrica; Chul- 
mdifti's Biogr, Diet. ; Nelson’s Hut. of Islington, -lto., 
London, 1811, pp, ji{&4, 285.) 

CAVE, EDWARD, a printer to whom tho literary world 
owes many obligations, was born at Newton its, Warwick¬ 
shire, February 2% 1691. He is principally ktrolvn as the 
projector of tho ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ and as the friend 
and early patron of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who wrote an 
account of his Jife. He died Jununry 10, 1754. 

CAVEAT) ' Ak : * general term in law, a caveat denotes 
a formal nothcaution given, by a party interested, to a 
court,, judge,Ifeittblic officer against the performance of cer¬ 
tain judicial Cfr ministerial acts. Thus caveats in this gene¬ 
ral sense were entered formerly in the Court of Chancery 
against the passing of a patent; and in tho Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas against the levying of a fine. In a more con¬ 
fined and technical sense, a caveat signifies. La caution 
entered in the Spiritual Court to stop tho granting of pro¬ 
bates of wills or Of administrations; and 2. a notice given 
to the bishop by a party who disputes a particular right of 
presentation, to prevent tho institution of a clerk to a bemt- 
ihse, A caveat in either of these cases is said to ho binding 
ttervare jus iUeexum'j by the canon law for three months; 
i #fd afesibate given,-’or an institution made, pending the 
caveat, has been considered as wholly void by that law. But 
tho common law tykesno notice whatever of a caveat, con¬ 
sidering tN} proceeding notnsthp act of a superior authority, 
but merely ip the nature of an ex parte caution or sugges¬ 
tion from gfestranger for tb# information of the court or 
officer, in order to prevent’wrong from being done. The 
bettor opinion thayeforo sap ms to be, that administration 
granted, or instmitiongflhjtt, notwithstanding a caveat, 
would be good at cntMMt^nls (Bunt's ttcclesiastkul Law, 
tit. * CaveatWUUt^RiP|fe'(t/ p £ew»<’fbr<, »ol. i.) 

CAVENDISH. oFtPANfclSH, THOMAS, was tho 
son of a pwwMn ofjbrjune in Suffolk. It appears front 
Harris that lie tvas orTkge, and inherited his father's pro¬ 
perty in 1585,immediately after which lie equipped a * stout 
hark tapf on his own account* and tioeoru panted the 

famous 8irJ®i?bard Granville in his voyage to Virginia and 
the West Indies. His outlay on this voyage was a serious 
inrttK :nto his fortune; he derived no profit from it, unless 
we coasider in that light the wonderful accounts he tteatd 
in the West Indies of the exploit of Sir mincis Drake, tho 


% short time before had plundered St. Domingo, Cartha 


geik, and* other Spanish Settlefilufs ami the'encouraging 
profpBct of 1 su.cVfem'jc 1 lihig expeditions heipg easy of cxceu- 
tfijfi to 4 pin $11 determined forcer According to some of his 
biafrruphors, Gnvettdjfch, <m his fcfiirn Crum Virginia, gSill 
|hruler reSilbed life property byPfoecoimng. n Courtier, add 
fenbarkijJ# in the %x travfjcanees of tho jWlahts of C^hcon 
Ehj^JjetWs days, ami thpy StaWtfi’at hisWSt grand "voy ago 
w undertakjuj (as tho second u«doubtedl$,.uias) to recruit 
his finances. 'The practice w McommoojJteltohgVin his time, 
and men of rank and famiiy'num$Jtt% I* disgrace t*> re¬ 
trieve their fortunes by plumlernigjim (lie Spanish Main. 
Their system seems to us to be little better thaatThat of |me- 
caneering : ImfeShe cruellies of the Spaniards almost .justi¬ 
fied even tl^ 1 buccaneers. In the dais of Elilfebeth (bn 
there was open war with Spain, and while that pow% sept, 
armadas to invade England, it was quite fair that England" 
should attack Spain ifi the richest and most exposed of l^r 
transnllantic colonies. 

The expedition, which was mainly fitted out at tho ex - 
penso of Cavendish, who sold or mortgaged the remainder 
of his estates for the purpose, consisted only of three small 
vessels, one of 120 Puis, one of 60, and the "third of 40. and 
the united crews, men and officers, did not exceed j 2’. 
But the mind of everyone of these advent mors was inflamed 
with ideas of wealth to be. obtuined in a predatory voyage 
against the Spaniards, and they hail full confidence in the 
valour and generosity of their young commander. Caven¬ 
dish embarked in tho largest, ship, anil sailed from Flv- 
mouth on tho 21 St of July, 1586. Crossing the Atlantic, lm 
ran along all the continent of South America, as liir-as tho 
Straits of Mngalbaenj-Anln which he bifidly sailed tilt the 
6th of January, 1587. 4 1 took him thirty-three days to clear 
the Straits, btrf part of that time was well employed in sur¬ 
veying the coasts, rocks, &c., which were hitherto little 
known. # As soon as he reached tho Pacific Ocean (24th 
February) he turned northward, and soon eomo to the 
scene of action which he had selected as likely t»_ furltisli. 
most booty. The men fought and plundered braycly, btit 
not without suflering considerable loss. They buntf’Pdfia, 
Acapulco, and other settlements on or near the coast, they 
took some Spanish ships, destroyed others, and rouged the 
sea-hoard ol’Chili, Peru, and New Spam. But the crowning 
blow of the expedition, and that on which Cuvewfesh counted 
for wealth and honour, was tho capture of the annual gnficoii, 
the St. Anna, winch was loaded, with valuable merchandise, 
and contained 122,01)0 Spanish dollars in hard ea«h. Tijis 
ship was 700 tuns burden, and well manned, yet,"ufiCr lying 
in ambush for her under Cape Lucas on the coftst of Cali¬ 
fornia, tho English, whose number, small at first, was-greatlv 
reduced by buttle and sickness, attacked her, a tut ca mod 
her by hoarding. After this Cavendish, aturtingVriim^Jiih- 
fornia, crossed the Pacific to the Ladrono Islands; from tho 
Lttilrories ho sailed through tho Indian Arehipel%o and 
the Straits of Java to the Cape of Good Hope; from tho 
Cape ho made for England, and he reached Plymouth On 
the 9th of September, I’SSfi, having liven absent jni-Jwm- 
than two yearn, one month, and a few days. - 7 k 

The oircumtiaMgalitm of the globe had n>>t hcfytwjA'n 
porformod in so snort a tune. In addition to dispntdB^Ca* 
vendish had the meril of making some jfiWgva|tfnca\ cor-' 
reetions; ho redneeil to its proper lengthlSs ihstattfe; fVfeifi’- 
Jnva to the Cape of Good Hope, which the Pottugiyise4i»l 
greatly exaggerated, and he dul a good dean a* (ilnta^y' 1 ' 
stated, towards tho hydrography of the Straits lAjJftifoiL , 
hautts. He was also the first to point out t» thwsKngl[,4h‘ 
the local advantages of St. Helena, whirWApforc Wiljaibit 
resorted to only by the Portuguese. He rouehe^jft yluit 
island, which lie described as a delicious place. tLon.cdVi'reil 
with trees. On his return from this voyage '*0 a 

eurmus letter to l.mvl Ilovinsdou, a chamhertft^ jjid ih- 
vounte of Queen Elizabeth. After telling the^gomtjer hmv 
he had gained victory over her majesty’s eqitfrtl&fsj'Yiejstihis 
up, * l burnt and sunk 19 sail of ships, simutvmid gfemt : 
and all Uie villages mid towns that over I ltnfyktiiit 1 bietued 
and spoiled.’ Elizabeth knightcJihe WKZ'eniwWl deowd.-itor, 
and from the portion of the spoiW’tb* fWL'|o^<& sharers ,■ 
capitalist and eoinmaAlon Sir Thomas CaV'‘i»lisli w^said, " 
in the languagethf the time, to have bfVsi ‘ rtjjj cxouajPto 


parch* 



fair earldom? . ^ * 

.irefe^ears CtfWhdislt wafrapSor mail again, and 
j» fonitnes bo ogee nrfe turned hilgoyt* to «he' 
id. Ait oxpedftjon wa* p(^p«#d, not as fonnerly. 
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/•ab'andop his bold planjfeliere. Worn out by disappointment 
»%14 vcXiititMarpr alt Kinds, til*, hardy navigator died at 
y<$n lifs return towards England in 1593. ejflams, Culfec- 
1 iif)n df l$ya<>p$ and Travels.) 

'"‘JCmENDISII, HENRY. The materials Tor, the per¬ 
sonal life of Cavendish are as jot. extremely scanty. Wo 
*'lm’e found,# very little ill the 'Gentleman's Magazine for 
lino," and much more in the * Biographic IJnivcrscllc,’ from 
tlvSTjJpn of M. Biot, an excellent authority as to the scientific 
par-t f hut. as he docs not state Ms source, of information as 
to the details of private life, we inclose what we have tuken 
fi-prn thence in [ ]. 

*• Henry Cavendish was the younger son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish, the brother of the gteat-gi andfather of the 
present Duke of Devonshire, and was born October 10, 
1734. [He had originally a very moderate fortune, and 
Jijs'Vclatives vrein estranged from him by Ins doternrmillion 
liot to enter upon public or political life ; with the exception 
of ail uncle, who, on Ins return from abroad in 1773, not 
» bcing.aiicased with the conduct of the family towards Ca¬ 
vendish, made the latter heir to*| fortune, which was 
very large] Cavendish devoted ninmelf. to mathema¬ 
tics and chemistry, to which his altentiotfVas probably 
turned by his father, who was himself a cultivator of 
the sciences; but his success, or at least its evident 1 
dul not* come very early, for he was mure than 33 years 
.of age before lie published any thing. He lived a re¬ 
fried h(y, and never married; his manners seem to have 
•hoeh 'eccentric, and to strangers very reserved. [ILs 
library was immense, and he fixed it at a distance from his 
.' >«■ n-residcpce, that iie might not he disturbed by those who 
[ .Chine to consult if. His friends were allowed to take, books, 
j ■ and Ifg, ^lipsaself never withdrew a book without, giv ing a 
1 .rocejptifor it.] He died February 24, 1810, leaving more 
' '4hao ;i million sterling among different relations. The ll-w 
, - ttueoums of him which have been published in England 
crmUuri the usual quantity of praise; but nothing to mark 
rifLV particular point of eliaracter. Of Cavendish as a plulo- 
.x,i#jif# r (i those who judge by the quantity of brilliant disru- 
. jvjgfies ||11 not bo, able to form any opinion. His writings 
ciWnjist oifca few papers in the ‘Philosophical Transactions,' 
", i'rftiu j7fi(j to 1809. But in these papers wo find methods and 
';-/c»ultsJftdiirh have occasioned his being sometimes called the 
•wf'iewionof Cliemistrv. Without, such hyperbole, it maysatcly 
1 lie said that 1,. was the first, and one of the most use-ltd, of 
v*'thgiSi:.. 1 H]io laid the foundation of the science in its modern 
'*» (bmivwAt toe time when his first paper appeared, pneumatic 
*■ rlli'ijjili-v had hardly an existence, ll is true that different 
.ga'^t'v., o known, that is, had been obtained as results of 
chilli:/' ! p.- 0 M«ses; Jjut they were not recognised as dis- 
' ''find snhstan(?fflE l ''It was thought they consisted of common 
Wr miged with foreign matter : and it was not imagined, for 
Uishiftcu, trot the inflammable air produced by operating 
y«i{K one Rubstiince was the same as that from another. In 
. Cavendish for tlie first t.mo asserted and dcmoil- 

- ' S.B'atedjthut t]jjfc$xed air (carbonic acid gas) was the same, 
i'„\vii^,t{*VQr jyas flic substance from which it was derived, and 
s“,tl*o s&iftie for (he intlammahle air (hydrogen), and that 
tli^flwv ’h.'tH the specific gravity of common air. He investi- 
cd i|h)[ An-' first time the principal properties of the latter 

' ’ nut iced the moisture which results from its 

,yt *ctfnl ^ dl 17B4, lie completed the synthetical forma- 

* utknKflpf >vuj| Wiat is he found tlio moisture above mcn- 

vtiqfpd to b afple vsutc;, n.id discovered that the remaining 
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vliqppfl to h 0)le uutc;, and discovered that the remaining 
eldfnex nitrogen, was the con- 

,, s^tuenl'T. gj'YaWil. JgHe |u o'need this substance liv 
■ lidiSpi* Hie icyffiC spark throiiflh air over mercury, and 
batigafiSg tlie rfflwifiwith a solution of potash, by which he 
obtained litlp&to oLdpotash, commonly called ngre. The 
well known*'xpcrr«Jt!h<|for the detennmutiMk efjfe,- earth's 
'‘sjilcuisitsjrfpis.w m describe# it) AttractionT mv^I soWeii - 
aityTortho '^RTrt'^ ^vOndisl\.Myf r rot#bn thg cl«^|;oar 


microscopie examination. A 
should say affirms) that'he furiiislfed^^flf^f 
materials ojj,his system; and Sir Humyfffb 
taro doliv»ypl shortly after the death 

as follows: ‘Ilia processes wc^ all of a.%msMu ,' 

perfected by the hand of a niu'er; they 
rection; and though many of them were jpftdniwd fitflfe'’) 
very infancy of chemical scionoc, jet the!rj^ur>ev.tntth., 
tlicir beauty have remained unimpaired amSSptWynfc^S. 
of discovery.’ TUe^iiscoveries of CaV«n£iftb*wer^&HH|| * 
he formed his Bubstfbces. both-by analytic 
ascertaincd that tlie weight of liia-product waiSTfiJfSutn ot - 
that of its components, and detQ|pained its speeffle 
He was the first who carried the mind and metbmlPpfSn-' 
mathematician into the fiyld from which the alclietiSSi ^ 
not long retired, and in which the speculator still remaif 
And when we say the mind abd methods of a mathema¬ 
tician, we do not deny that the inductivo philosopher had. 
already been there; but it was to remark _phenonie ‘ ' 

not to measure quantities. *' 

CAVERY, a, river in the south of India, vy', „ ,,, 

the Coorg country among the Western CfliautR, near if 
coast of Mulabar, in 12 J 20' N. lal., 400OTg(ft above the sea. 

It is not navigable, except for small boa™ Its course is at 
first for a few miles to tlie N.K.; it then flows E.S.K. to 
Seringapatam, soon after which its course is more directly v i 
E., until it enters the Barramalial districts, after which,V-. 1 
limning nearly duo it forms the eastern boundary of 
Coimbatore, toward* tlie Carnatic, frontier. At Tiiohmop<#y 
it is divided into several branches, tlie most nortlicamm 
which, under the name of the Cileroon, after a north- .* 
easterly course of about 80 miles, ir^jyhieh it forms llio , -- 
division between tlio southern and central Carnatic, falls' 
into the sea, at Devicotta. The wliolo course of the river is 
about 4jS0 miles. The souther.n branc.he|<#ctain the original 
name M.S^avery, and bv means of cabals- and embank¬ 
ments are employed to fertilize tlie plains of Tanjore, which 
present one vast field of rice cultivation. £ 

At Seringapatam, the Oavery forrafSHBp)sland upon 
which the city is built. The river is and rapid, 

and its channel is filled with roclts 'adHragments of 
granite. A rude and massy aqueduct, 2Wrteet wide, has 
-been constructed, in order to supply tlio town with water 
from the river. This aqueduct serves also the purpose of a 
bridge. In North Coimbatore, the Cavery forms another 
nhiicl, called Sivana Sumudra, near to which are two enta- 
r.toU of extraordinary grandeur. The cataract of Gaugana 
Chuki occurs in the northern channel, where tlie water is 
precipitated over a perpendicular rock 2D0 foot high. By 
a projection from the rock, the fall is divided into two stages, 
the division being however scarcely discernible through 
the cloud of foam. The southern catiyact is called Birra 
Chuki; the precipice over which thacwaler falls i*|ahqqi, ' 
100 feet high, and forms part of tlio arch of»a large citclflY 
down which the river is thrown in ten or twelve stfeams; 
that in the centre is the largest and most violent,’ The 
quantity of water in the river vanes considerably, according 
to the season. The principal supply is dealtttt from the 
rains in the Western Ghaut* f ?n the montlrof May. In 
July, the stream is again fillip by thiynonsnon rains on 


the coast of Coromandel,, WMjftungpown of ,t}^ floods 
from tlio interior itt celebpateJ^Huut festivities By tlie 
inhabitants of tiie^euthernlHHHntiiho justly atlrdiutc 
to it the fertility of'their fielij HSH PIy 5 

(Buchanan's Journey ihroWOguntr^j IHeyne's Htt- 
torieai And Slatititiatf. Tract* oriSKa.) . 

CAVIA. [Gmxw Pm.j ^ ^ 

QAVIAR, (FrencJ), Caviar, Carnal; Gadhan .Mwiare 
Italian, Caviario, Cmnale ; Spanish, CapiarfoSBM^I-: - • 
an article of food prepared in-Russia from the tow of «ome 
lar|e fish, generally the sturgeon. The greater part of tbo 
caviar is preparedJuar the mouths of the Volga, and, also* 
a^to mouths Dam^, Dnieper, Mid the |><m. In ' 
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y/-(£e Armenians 

;arirog. Th* shipments from those ports, in 
H4U«*U0 45,852 poods, equal to 1,650.672 English 
1'hiwraiViur. is riot so good as. that which is inaijo- 
Tlic principal exports are to Italy; very 
r.brodttht to’jEhaland. The shipments altogether 
iimalf part ofwjral is made, the consumption in 
K veyy great,iri eonsequehdb Of the three seasoffs 
phiefi,occur m tho year. • When of good quality, 
ft* dry and of aBfewn colour; it is commonly eaten 
J-and lemon julfie. 1 , 

^^'sfhTdar suhtlance, called Iptargo, is prepared on tho 
winds of the Mediterranoritt from the roes of a -kind of 
mullet; tho method of preparing it is very similar, to that I 
.slpicnlied allow. (Tooko’s Hist of Russia ; l>e Hageraeister*s 
I^0kr of the Gimnkrfte of S'cw Russia, 
'fJiAYpiA'KJUfilpttuxtou^A ] 
v f <jA"W?tI J OiQ[E; a district in the province of Allahabad, 
‘.fejtwoen ■i6 <r iiM:27 < ’'N. lut. and 70“ and 8I*B. long., hounded 
" on the N. 'liv int^jjRtiweh district. on k tho E. by thu reserved 
lerritorica or the King of Qude, on the S. by the Jumna, 
‘and uii th4' W. by the Ganges. This district is situated 
in the Doab, qr the 'tract bchyecn the .Ganges and the 
Jumna; and it oceupfinfa segment of th'O 1 plum which ex- , 
tends from the bay of Bengal nortiiWjffd^to the mountains. [ 
j£he soil of about two-thirds of this diljtiriot yields abundant 
tigfcvcsts of maize, barley, and wheat, besides turnips, cab¬ 
bages, and other European garden vegetables, together with 
grape's, peaehcsjsift® several other fruits which have been 
introduced by European residentsthe sugar cane also 
grows luxuriant]^ Irrigation is much praetjfed, and the 
number of wolliwhk for that purpose is very RfsaJ;. 

From a stahisttcai report made in 1814, qotpKSting this 
district, it appears that the number of villages which it then 
g439; its area 29,46,315 begas (nearly 
’j^hich 17,68,745 were cultivated, 1,34,189 
ifid 10,45,381 begas were wholly unpro- 
vemifnent assessment amounted to 27,36,297 
?.), or about 9s. sterling per acre on the cul¬ 
tivated portion of tho land; a very high assessment, which 
being subsequently found to be oppressive to tho cultivators 
has been reduced. 

The principal towns, besides Cawnpoor, tlie capital, are 
Rosdulabad in 26° 40' N. let., and 79“ 40' E. long., nlmut 30 
miles S-1S.W. 7%iti Kanoje; Jaujemuw in 26° 26'N. lat. 
and 80° 16' E, long., eight miles S.S.E. from the (own of 
Ottfrnpoor; and. Akbarpore in 26° 23' N. lat. and 79° 52' E. 
lone;,, 25 miles W.S.W. from Cawnpoor. 

CAWNPOOR, the capital of tho district, ia situated on 
Ifec Hght bank offlte Ganges in 26° 30' N. hit. and 80° 13' 
E.'lang. mwnpoot is one-of the largest military stations in 
India. The old .tafrfi stands a short distance N.W. of the 
thoderri buildfftgs, and higher up the Ganges. The princi¬ 
pal afreetU-romnoaod of WelbWiUhrick houses two or throe 
stories liHHNnth bale .mgavih front; the hack parts of the 
town ttre umlt in ; a straying manner and the houses are 
e. There are many handsome 
^containing gortcrully an ubuu- 
4$ which Jge nearly as cheap as 
ate nCTrmolt'than lit# the 
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<o provide their owBHuartora, have bdiit thoit lumse*, or 
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r . — - lagbier-gpe in an action se».’'' Foj'this/ 

reason the houses ef Eymjiosns bffipfc-glass windoWi* 
amlhffifters are provideUpwheri thoy march -with a frame of ” 
glass which tlfey ftx m the doorsif thak lpitMg ; (Tempinti ' 
Indian R’creations ; nVpoWfc Cqmvyfftt^pfffau.se of Cow& 
mons on Affairs of Iwiia.y m ~ ** 

CAXTON, Wii.Lt AM, 1 whoi nglatidnwes* 4 ho fh- 

troduction of minting, was B8rn, according trains own state¬ 
ment, in the Whaid of Kont. Of the date of hia, birtli *p%-; 
thing is k«own with certainty, though Oldys pao#s (tijh, 
1412 . Lewis and ,Oldys suppose that between hi*' IJth’ 
and 1 8th years ■v'as.mu apprentice to one Robert Large, a. 
rpercer or merchaifi or - insidem bio emineiAe, who '*rM* 
afterwards succcssrH'iJ'JsHdfhl’ and lord mayor of London 
and vylio, upon his detfth, in 14-11, remembered CaxtStV' in 
his will by a-legacy of 20 marks. Caxton, at this time, had 
become a freeman of the Company of Meivers. His know¬ 
ledge of business however induced him, either upon his rivshi 
account or as agent of some merchant, to travel to the Low 
Countries for a short time. In 14 64 wo find him joined in, 
a commission with one Robert Whitehill, to contiifuts and 
confirm a treaty of trade and commerce between Kilwar^I V. 
and Philip, duke of Burgundy, or, if they found it necea. . 
snry, to make a, new one. They arc styled in it ambassa¬ 
dors and special deputies. This commission at least affords 
a proof,that Caxton ImdTacquired a reputation for ktwwledge 
of business. Seven »*•» aftevwards Caxton describes him¬ 
self as Ietulttflya life of ease, when, ‘ having no great charge 
or occiipatioiv he set about finishing the translation of 
Raoul le Fevrc's ‘ |tecueil des Histoires de Trove," which ho 
hud ci*»tmonced tvvo years before, in 1469. Tlio original 
was the first hook he printed,,and this translation.Hie third! 
Of Cuxton's pursuits and travels abroad we know little more 
than that in his peregrinations lie confined himself, fof tb|» 
most part, to (he countries of Brabant, Flandeff, Hoi!and, 
and Zealand, and finally entered iqto the service, or at least 
the housohold, of Margaret dui'hfflts of Burgtn^, who en¬ 
couraged him to finish his trarfiSStion of Le Ferre's#' His, 
lory of Troy," assisted him with her criticisms ufftti bis Eng¬ 
lish, and amply rewarded him upon the completion of hw 
labour. From the prologues and epilogues of this wort'Ve. 
discover that he was now somewhat advanced in j ears.^'nij 
that ho had learnt to exercise tho art of printing, bpf by. 
what steps he had acquired this knowledge cafiiiot bJ.dijv- 
covered ; his types only show that lie acquired it ijffth* 1 LAW. 
Countries ; he dot's not appear to have seen any om)iq^e*u— 
tifi.il productions of the Roman, Venetian. uiW P^iSiatj,', 
presses before ho had caused his own fount of letters t»b#cut..' 

The original of Raoul's History, the OratiohLif JohV^; 
Russell on Charles Duke of Burgundy being created "-a 
Knight of the Garter, and the Translalion of Raoul, v^pre.jih- 
far as we know, Caxton's three first works : the l^ fciished 
in 1471. A Stanza by Wynkyn de Wordc n0tic^»Mi etli-‘ 
tion of Bartholommus de l’roprio tal.bu,^ Re rum Truited 

hy Caxton at Cologne (about 1470), hut the actual ^Stis*- 
cnce of this edition is unknown. Nor hajaporc cevlat* In¬ 
formation yet been obtained of the exactWriod of.Caf&ft’s 
return to his native country. The usual supposition. Hits 
been that he brought the art of printing, into KnglgtuV Ifi 
1474, and that ibis date is indicated by tho figures wSiE^wyitf 
united in the centre of his device as a priiitoiyf J.jfi fH77 
however ho had undoubtedly quitted tbodp|>v Oi^trjo* and- 
taken up his residence in the vicinity of weHtrqj^ile^Aiihcy, . 
where and in which year he printed his ‘ Dictesar^reajwg's 
of the Philosophers," Stowe says he first exerciseavirelRisirioss 
in an old chapel near the entrance of the Abhtsjli^fgi t- a ’Jitrf 
ernious placard, a copy of which, in Caxton'- -■* 

now at Oxford in the late Mr. Douedfs "" 
he printed in the Almonry, It is as fo] 
atjy man spintuel or temnorel to bye otfjjj 
thro c.omemoracions of Salislmri xse or) 
forme Of this jirasaM lett re wh iiflo ben'wet 
late hym come to We imonesfer in to jju 
the reed pale mufibe shal have them-gw® chi 
stetsrifltjbdaJ ■ According to BagforiL Cux^lt s ott »0 was 

tAoved to-King-stre#. * : /. 

..e^idance of Wynkjfti de Wowli^p t^oole :«6. 
tlkfitn 9C. * Kifad^truin',' j^D^pt apgearslliatAliese' 

- # ‘ * * 
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Li pea of the Fathers were * translated out of Frondh into 
English by William Caxton of Westminster, laWlJ* dead/ 
and. that he finMfed the work "at the last {jay of hJS'lJfe.' 
His (leath^ltowevor seefos fixc’d, by two Of throe entries in the 
parish aocounta-of St. Margaret • We at m in ster, to the year 
1191 or 1492, in Which we read ‘ Item; attc burey'ngqf H’il- 
Ham Ofcrtan torc/testy. Item; for th^.bolle at 

tame Bureyqg, vj*.' Wynltyn de Word* noiloubt referred 
to thi# time. t ga * 

Caxton, Mr. Warfhn observes, by translating, or procuring 
to be translate <Dl( great number of books from the French, 
greatly contributed t^jEoroote the state of literature hi Eng¬ 
land. In regard to his typos,'Dr. Dibdin says, he appears 
•to have made use of five distinct sets, or founts of letters, of 
which, in Ilia account of Caxton's works, lie has engraved 
platos in foe-simile. Edward Rowe Moron, in his * Digger- ) 
lotion upon English Typographical Founders and Founde- i 
ries,' says Canton's letter wn|g originally of. the sort called j 
Secretary, and ol' this he bad two founts; afterwards he 
came nearer to tho English face, and had three founts of 
Great Primer, a rude one which housed anno 1474, ano¬ 
ther, something better, and a third cut about 1482 ; one of 
Dtniblc Pica, good, which first appears 1490 , and one of j 
Long Primer, at least nearly agreeing with the. bodies which j 
have since been called by those names. All of Caxton’s 
works were printed in what arc called black letter. 

The following :> probably ns complete a list us can now 
be recovered of the productions of Caxton's pross :— S. * Le 
Reeueil des Histoires lie Troves," compose par reuriU* In 
foure, chapellein de Monseigneur le due Philippa,do Hour- | 
goingne en fan de grace mil cccclxiiii. fol. 2. ‘PropOjjitio ela- j 
rissimi Oratoris Magistri Johunnis Resell, dncretertthi doe- 
toris ac adtune Anibassiatoris Eilwardi Regis Anglic et 
Francie iwl illustr. Principetn Karolum dneetu Rurgumho ' 
super susception’e ordinis garterij, &c.‘ 4to. 3. ‘ The Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troyc." composed and dragon out 
of dive roe bookes of latyn into Frenssho by Raoul le ffouro 
in the yere 1484, and drawen out of l'rensshe in to Bnglisshu 
by William Caxton at tho cominauudcment of Margarete 
Duchess of llourgoyno. &o., whyclie sayd translaeiun and 
wOrko wus began no in Brugis in 146b and ended in the holy 
r.yto of Gqfon 19 Sept.. 1471, fol. 4. ‘ The Game, and I’laye 
ofdlie jChesso," translated out of the French, fyuysshul the 
last day of Marche, 1474, fol. 5. A second edition of the 
same," fol. (with wood-cuts). 6. ‘ A Roko of the hoole Lvf of 
Jason,' (14751 fol. 7. ‘ The Dudes and notable wy-c Say - 
enges of the Phylosophers," transl. out of Freushe by lord 
. An to’mc“Wylie vi Ilo Erie Ryuycres, etupr. at WcsUncstre, 
1477", fol. ‘Ti. ‘ Tho Morale Prouorbos oi’Cristyne (of Pisa), 
fob, l.ffft. 9. ‘The Rook named Cwdyole; or Memorare 
Noviksima,' which treatetli of ‘ Tho foure last Things,' be¬ 
gun )478, finished 1480, fob 10. ‘Tlio Chronicles of Englond," 
WeStim, 1480, fob 11. 1 Description of Britayne," 14bO, fob 
12 * Tlio Mirrour of tiro World or thymage ol the same," 
1481, fob 13. ‘ The II) storye of Rev nart tho Fuxo,’ 1 181, 
fob }4. ‘The bake of Tullius de scueetnte. with Tullius 
de (fimficitia, anil the Declamacyon, which laboured h to 
show wherein Honour sholde rost.e,' 1481, fob 15. ‘ Gode- 
froy of Buh ync ; qr, tho laste Siege and Coiiqucstu of 
dhefusalc;.Wostm., 1481, fob 1G. ‘The Polycrony- 
con,k lad*, foh^ 17. ‘ The Pylgremagc of the Sowle 
transl uom tho French, Wostin., 1483, fob 18. ‘ Li her 


of tho noble ryght valyaunt and wo fe Pwys apd 

of the fayf yycitrtq,. tha-dwlphyns <fi?h| gf YyernmyC 
transl. from the French, MBS, fol'. " 34. * off 

Manure,’* 148 (f, fol. 33. ‘ The Boctrinalof e/trar 

from tee Freheli, 148ft,’Yob , 30., ‘ ThfcJaoak'of Favttea of 
A rmes and uftCKvvalrve.htf tamalati MUBto . the flr#t part 
of Vegotius da Kb Bfditari*l 459, foCi. Tho Arte ami 
Crafifc lo knqwewyll tody#.’ triynsb.Trin Wne French; 1490, 
fob'*8. ‘ Therfloke ofEncydos, compjm^w VyrjMhb’ tfons- 
lateiljVcun the French, 1490. fob 39c * Tho T&hs ttf Cauii- 
tviburye’ (go date), fob 40. Another edition (without date 
or place), fol. 41. ’ I*£ancia SalvatorisAjita. 42-.‘.The Rqke 
of Consolaokm of EploBophic,’ whicito that Rape hits made 
for his eamwho and consojigiion (no date nFr jpfeeVfol. 13. 

A collection of Chaucer's and Lydgate's rainorJhspnSs. 4tm 
44. ‘ The Book of Fame, made by GefferevgfJhaufSi^AL 
•15. ‘ Truylus and Crcseyde,’ fob .46, .* A Bbok for Trtyql- 
lera,' fob 47. ‘ Tho Lyf of St. Kwf^fin of Sants,' tftl. .-.4ft 
‘ Speculum Vito Chrjsti; or the myrroitie of the .pftfc|yd 
Lyfof.Ihesu CristoAfob 49. ‘ DirectdfitUft Sact ? 

slve Ordinale secundum Usum Sarum, Westm., mi, 30, 

* The Worke (or Court) of Sapience,’ composed d)y John 
Lydgalo, fob 51. ‘A Boko of divers Ghostly. ShitOrs,' 
Westm., fob 5 2. ‘Tho Curial made by Maystre’jS'laiu 
Charretier,’transl. from thg. French, fol. 33. 1 Tho'I.yf 6f 
our Lady, made by Dan John Lydgate, monke of Buryc,’ 
fol. 54. ‘ Tho Lyl of Savnt We lie fry do,’ reduced into Eng- , 
l^sshe, fob 55. ‘ A Lylcl Trotisu, InfWuled or named The 
Luc.idarye,' 4to. 50. ‘ Hcvcrendii,shtui vifkdni.’ GuBblmi 
Lyndewmli, LLD. et opi Asaphoti^fcednsti|utr C)llo *> proviig 
cialcs Ecclesi»*Anglicana>,' 24mo. f 9^i,*^i|lft,Hisioryo of 
Kyngo BlancliaWL'm; anil Queen EglarifyiwS|s wyfe,’ fob 
58, 1 Tho Siege of the noble and iityj^^dc Cytee of 
Rhodes,’ fob 59. • Statute spud Wesfpw>tt^8jjum edits, 
anno prime Regis Rieardi tevcii,’ fob. 60. * Stiiiifeti' made 
in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Parliaments -of Henry VII., folia 
(The only fragment of this workflsriown consists of two 
leaves.) Cl. ‘ Tho Accidence,' (mentioned in one of tho 
sale catalogues of the library of T. Martin of I’algravc.) 
02. ‘ The Prouffytahle Boko of manes soule, called Tho 
Oliiistysing of Goddcs Cbyldern,' fob 63. ‘ Hortu,’ Jstc., 

1 ‘imii., a fragment of eight, pages now at Oxford, in tho 
library bequeathed to tho Bodleian by the late F. Douce, 
Emj. 6 1. A fragment of a Ballad, preserved in a volume of 
scrap, ami ballads in the British Museum.' 

Dr. Dibdin has included, among the pririted works of 
Pa xton, ‘ O.uyde his Hooke c f Metamorphose,' translated 
mid fynysshed by roe William Caxton at Westmestre the 
xxlj. day of Apryll, the yore of nurywf'7)l|.>>ij. O.itij* 1 *. 
And the xx yore of tho rogue of Kyng EdwMfi the fourth,' 
but it remains m manuscript only, as far aOs known, in 
tlie Pep) si an collection now deposited in Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, and consists of the last live hooks of the ‘ Me- 
tunimplioscs’ only. (Lewis's Life of Caxton, Svo., Loud., 
)7::;, Oidys' account of him in the Jiiog.raphia Britanniea ; 
tt iron,'. Hist. Engl. Poetry ; the first Votuqae of Diblttn's 
edit, of Ames's Typngr. Antiquities ; and Chalmers’s 
ltiogr. Dirt.) The two largest assemblages of the produc¬ 
tions from Caxton’s press now known, are those in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, and in Karl Spencer's library at Althorpa. 
The titles given in the present article have beffb collated 
with the hooks in the former nf these eolketions. 


Fe.,te alts. onThroctions for keeping Feasts all the Yore,' 
Westm., 1483, fob ‘ Quatuor Surmnnes ' (without date), 
ibl. 20. ‘Uonfcssio Amantis,’ that is to saye in Englisshc, 
‘ The Coufessyon of tho Louer,' inaad and compyled by 
.Johan Gower, squyer, Westm., 1483. fob 21. ‘ The Golden 
Legeude,’ Westm., 1483, fob 22. Another edition of ‘ The 
Legonde. sm. folio. 23. A third, fin. at WesUnestre, 20tli 
May, 148S, fol. 24. • The Booko oallid Cathon' (Magnus), 
transl. ,ft. the French, I 183, fob 25. ‘ Parvus Chain ’ (with¬ 
out printer’s jiume or dan but iti Caxton's type), folio. 2G. 
* Tlio Kuyght of the Touvo,’ transl. from the French; 
Westm. (148-W, fob 27, ‘Tin: Subiyl Historyes and Fa¬ 
bles of lisope,’ transl. from llv French, 1484, fob 26. • The 
Book of the Ordre of Chv vau-y, er Rnyghtliode,' transl. from 
tho French (assigned to l4Si), lul. Jj. ‘ The Book ryal; or 
. the Book, for a Kyqg,' 1484, fid. 30. • A Book of the noble 
HystmcSof Kynge Arthur and of certen ol bisKnyghtcs,’ 
whichtock reduced in io Englyssha by svr Thomas Ma¬ 
lory Kuyght, 1485, fob 81. ‘ The Lyl'of Clines the Grate 
E-yng ofoFraunee and Kmperour of Rome,' 1485, fob 
SSt.^Anotl ci edition of the same, 1485,^1, 3% * Thy«orye 


CAYENNE. [Guhna.] V * * 

CAYENNE PEPPER. [Capsicum.] 

CAYLU'S, COUNT, was born at PUris in 1692. He 
entered the array in his youth, and made soma campaigns 
in Catalonia and" in Germany, After the peace Of Rastadt, 
he turned his attention entisek toAho fine afurlKid went id 
Italy lor tho purpose of studyi% thorn. He afterwards 
went to Constantinople and Asia Min«r,* ari< l visited the 
ruins of Ephesus and Colophom,,A^pLi» return to France, 
he applied hinggglf to engravtfj ^^lfest rBte the cameos 
audwher stolw’ of the a and to stiperm- 

tend tne pubhclnbn of the flntfnBMW 5 Pierres gravees du 
Cabinet du Roi,‘ in two wols. folio, Iptive of that collec¬ 
tion. He also published engraving ' the medal# of tho 
Roman Emperors belonging to the same collection : *,Nu 
mism&ta aureu Imperatorum Roroanorum e CtmeEaMegis 
Christianissirni.’ In 1731 hpW^s made a member of uie 
Academy of Sculpture and Potntmg, upon which he wrote 
the lives of tlie most celebrated painters end sculptors who 
had belonged to that society. He caused the drawings 
of Santo Barfoli.votRome, which «-“ rapreoeatetious of 
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tammies, a«dl form a very .valuable 
ftollaciibw'jff jntient sri, to bo, engrthred anil coloured. 
1 jROciibft.'jali^faiwbf antique* ittiit&s fiAelernent pout les 
cbulejlM il|S"pourjoW&it d'anrd^les desseitis colond* faits 
paiP. Satito J&jngtT foil*. .Paris, 1757. 'flfo engravings 
are beautifully %a£yi>tod. Ttoedblebrttted* mosaic pavement 
W Palestrina jppS&bftg them*. In 1742 he was tropic a 
member of tke^)|$adfetny of Inscriptions, .for wliie^ ho 
wrotOMnuTnerou/ memoirs on aritient monuments, on an- 
ti’eht jiSintinga, on the Egyptian obelisks, on inunftnies, 
papyrus. &c. He ifolfccted numerous, antiques, and pub¬ 
lished tita,.rejsult of his inveStigutibrilMn bis great work, 

‘ Reeueil i^nttquitfis EgyptienncS, l!frlisqu$p, Grocquos, 
Roiaaines, df Gauloisos,'7 volsJ%to. The last volume was 
pnbjjdhed ib*L7G7, after his death ; it contains a biographi¬ 
cal notice of nte author, by Le Beau. Caylus wrote also 
‘ Noctlfaax Sujets ilJpcioture et Sculpture,' 12mo., 1755 ; 

‘ MiiAoire sift la Peinwv i I'Kiicaustique,' 8vo., 1 755, which 
ir-is revival of,,‘ the method of encaustic painting of the 
antfoims. lie ’found out the nuiansSaf incorporating the 
colour with stone. The art of encaustlfc painting lias been 
practised ..since chiefly upon slate (that of the antients op 
fteorKto nave boomipon wood), by Bachelior, Requeue, Fab- 
brhiivWnd Parenti, tlie two last ofwhom are Florentmo arlfsts. 

( Sugg'i mil Risio.bilime.nto delPVttica Arte dc Greet r Ro¬ 
mani P it tori; Patino, 1787, and also ‘ Notes to Winckol- 
mann,* vol. ii., p. 80.) Caylus wrote several novels, winch 
havtyio vory great merit. Ho died at Paris, in 1705. lie 
was a warm, attd, as thf &s it was in ids power, a libctal 
promoter',of^si arts t ‘Extremely disinterested luniself, he 
sought out -ip&rateisted indigent talent, pPe loft his rich 
•Collection of antiquities to the King’s Museum. In 1805 a 
compilation b^jfteraoranda was published, under the title of 
y'/Soaveuft*ilti Comte de Caylus,' 2 vols. 12mo. 

CAYMANS, .three islands lying to tlio westward of 
Jamaica, from ivliicir til*'nearest is distant 72 miles. The 
largest and Westernmost is called the Grand Cayman; 
the nest, Litti# Cayman ; and the easternmost, Cayman 
Brack. Tliey'are contained between the parallels of 
iff’ 1(F and 19° 45' N. lat,, and the meridians of 79'’ 30' and 
81° 37/ W. long. Grand Cayman is 24 miles long and 2} 
broad; it is low. and covered with trees, childly cocoa- 
nut. On the western side is a large village, called George's 
Town ; but the other portion of the island is thinly inha¬ 
bited. There are among the inhabitants many defendants 
of the old buccaneers. Produce is.raised more than sutlj- 
cient for their own consumption, itiid vessels toucbing'here 
may obtain (uugtliM; but there are no entile or sheep, and 
water is soafeeF..ijfne climate is considered healthy, Thu 
natives emjpjSftliemselves chiefly in catching turtle, for the 
supply of Jamaica auil other islands. 

Little Caythah and Cay malt Brack aro small, low, barren, 
and uninhabited, ( Co/umb. Navigator, and Recent Surveys.) 

CAYOPOLllN. [Opossum.] 

QAYOU. [AtxljsS, Species 3.] 

CEDES, a Theban philosopher, and a disciple of Socrates. 
He was the writer of three dialogues, called ‘ JTiVaS’ ttablo 
or tablet), "EpSbpri,' and ‘ 4>p£»'ixoc,‘ (Suitlasv. Kf/lijc. Blog. 
LaSrt, ii. 125.) He is represented by Plato as attending 
Socrates in his last moments, aqd is bno of the interlocutors 
in the Pfiecdon. The first mentioned of his dialogues has 
beonj’ery frequenUmedited, and is often one of the first books 
placed befcats the week student. It is a description of an 
allegorical picture, supposiM to be affixed to the walls of a 
temple of Saturn, find representing the lift? and trials of 
mankind. Scholars have doubted whether it is rightly 
aitributedMthe Thybari Cebu*, but the Greek authorities 
are ooticlaRve of its . {tifibftpts (see Lucian, tom. i. p. 

702, apJ tom. iii, p. 5, bitiSterbttis); ami the Attic, dia¬ 
logue in wltich it no proof that its author was 

not a Theban, for.T6M|^ffialoguo9 wore always Written io 
A tlie, just as thb l lW MB fc it Mat>^oflji|to(i to th^ftos, 
and iliB Boric to v« know«Rlving ofmbos 

k*yofta ifte metttieh name by PldfoT®who makes 8o- 

ergtos cgjl him * dittgpft inquirer after truth; and by Xfino- 
phon, fi’om whom yrr'mni that fife moral character was 
most, uftint&jiiiibtiable. The first cbmplete edition of tKto 
by J, Gthh&iks, Amstel. 1089; the best arc, 
perhaps, that by Bchwi^p.u*er, Lips. 1798, which also 
Contains the Manual of Spictetuj; and his last edition of 
1800 ., .*•'], , -p ' 

There wis a't^bes^Cyaibus, A Stoic philosophy con¬ 
temporary with the fimpeibr Marcus Aurelius, tofhdm 
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some oAfctcs, apparently without nmen reason, would attri 
bate rbo ‘ Tabic.' 

There is a dissertation-on tlie genuinotiBSs of the ‘ Table, 
by F. G. Klopfer, Zwickau, 18(8, 4to. ■ > 

GEBRION ITF.S (Lafrciile), a family of Coleopterous 
insects, uf the section Slaljteoderma. Technical ,oharao> : 
tera i —Body -§cneraUj' [soinfiwhat oval mM convex; wing 
cases rather jolt, "and flexible; thorax broader than long, 
widest at the base, and with im hinder angles' acute, or 
produced into a spino. Autimnn* generally longer than tlio 
nead and thorax ; mandibles tormuta4ing1n a simple point; 
joints of tlio palpi of nearly equal tbmlfheas ; Jpgs moderate, 
not contractile. " , 

Tlw* t species of this family arc frequently found upon 
plants ill marshy situations, but very little i» known of their 
habits ; their lame arc supposed to live in the ground, and 
very probably subsist on'the ryots of plants. 

The genus Cebrio is distinguished from other genera of 
this family by having ail the joints of the tarsi..entire, and 
without any velvet-like pellets beneath, anil the posterior 
thighs of the same size as the anterior. About Ion 
Species of this genus have been discovered, most of which are 
peculiar to Europe. Cebrio gigat, a sjtoeies not uncommon 
in France, is about throe quarters of an inch in length, and 
of a pale brownish-yellow colour. In the male tlio head and 
thorax and the legs (excepting tlio thighs) lira black ; the 
head and thorax arc thickly punctured, mid, together with 
the elytra, which lire striated, are covered with small yellow¬ 
ish hairs ; tlie anlenmu are long, nud if extended backwards 
would rpilrh about half way down the elytra. In the female 
there hpsp striking a difference in this organ, as to cause 
that sox to bo mistukWii for a distinct species: here the an¬ 
tenna are very short, anil if extended backwards would not 
rencli farther than the base of the thorax the basal joint is 
much longer than the other, the fourth and following joints 
are shfirt, thick, and joined closely together. The legs of 
the female are also Shorter and thicker in proportion than in 
tlio other sex. 

It is Said that the European species of this gpruis appear 
in great numbers after heavy rains, 

CEDUS. IN a pa. low.] 

CEOlDOMY'lA, ft genus »( tvvo-wingeil flies (order 
Dip tera) of the lUmlly Tipulidro. Technical charactei s 
"Wings resting horizontally, and having three longitudinal,? 
manures: head hemispl^ncul; antennae us long ns the 
body, and generally twenty-four jointed, the joints hairy ; 
(in tlie feuinles fourtoeli-jointed ;) tlio Uvo basal Jokuts short 
logs long, basal joint of tho tarsi very short, scc^ja llhqg. 

Mr. Stephens, in his catalogue of ‘British 1 n scots* c)iu 7 
morales twenty-six Species of this genus. They are always' 
of small size, and many of them deposit tlieit**' eggs op 
the Joung buds of various kinds of plants, where the Ijiva 
is botched, and transforms thorn into galls, ill vvlii'-lf it sub¬ 
sists anil undergoes its metamorphosis, 

Cechtomyia sa/icvm is common iri France on willow?) in 
the month of May ; it is of a blackish colour, covered with 
lino velvet-like hairs; the autcmiffi have twenty joints* the 
wings arc slightly obscure and downy; length one-sixth of 
an inch. 

This little fly fixes each of its eggs on a bud of tho willow 
ill tho month of June. Tho bud at the time of its evolu¬ 
tion, near tlie oml of the month, instead of putting 1y.rtU its 
branch, becomes enlarged at the base, arid ultimately forms 
a gall in which the larva is lodged, nourished, and under¬ 
goes its metamorphosis : the larva is of a reddish-yellow co¬ 
lour, and assumed the pupa state in the winter, when tlie 
gall is become of a largo size. 

Other species of ceeidomyin produce similar 'deformities 
upon various parts of many species of plants, rik^ "resemble 
ill this part of their habits the cynipides among the hyme- 
titiptera. » 

Cecidimyid tritici (Tiputa triliti, Kirby), au insect com¬ 
monly known by the namo of tho IVheat-fiy. has occupied 
much of tlio attention of entomologists, partteuiai ly that of 
the Rev. W. Kirby, wild has published two accounts of its 
habits in I ho Linn’rean Transactions. 

This littid ily j* tthhiit oneAftelflh of an inch in length, 
aftdO'f a mldiSh-yellow, obindf; the wings'aro **>)jiH^wUite,* < 
anil exhibit tlie prismatic cofoar* in certain Iighto: the eves 
ate hlaftb,’ 1 ' Tho wl\etit-Ily may be observifd the tiroes in 

(a t,r4«t nj^ti, ltu» w Oh utj«« Ititlc rtii» wbiakimy to mime 

wtucMoulul iLwfifto an-nMOts hi uulka ttojwMnie ftlilufAts MVaft in 
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the greatest abundance, flying about wheat-fields in the 
month of June, generally, makes its appearance about 

seven or i^jght (retook in the evening. ‘Although,' nays 
Mr. Kirby, ‘those insects are so numerous in tho evening, 
yot in tho theming not a single ono is to be seen upon the 
/owing; tliey do not however tig® quit the field which is the 
Menu of their employment, ffioflMn shaking the stalks of 
tho wheatoc,,otherwise disturbing them, they will fly about 
near the ground in great ‘numbers. I found their station 
of repose to bo upon the lower part of the culm with their 
heads upwards.’ The fly totally disappears by the end of 
June. According to ®r. Kirby it is about eight o’clock 
in tho evening that they deposit their eggs. This gen- 
tlotnan his seen as many as twelve specimens thus occu¬ 
pied at the same time on a single ear, and absents that 
these flies are sometimes so numerous that were all to lay 
their eggs, and these to hatch, one half of tho grain would 
ho destroyed. 

The eggs are deposited by means of a long pointed and 
contractile tube, or ovipositor, generally upon the interior 
valvule of the corolla, just above tho stigmata, and it occa¬ 
sionally happens that tho fly is unable to retract its oviposi¬ 
tor, and being thus held prisoner it (lies. 

About tho middle of June the larv® aro hatched, and may 
bo Seen adhering to the lower end of one of the anthers, and 
sometimes immersed in the woolly summit of the germou, 
or in tho interior of the valvul® of the corolla. These 
larv® are simp'e minute grubs without legs or any visible 
head, and of a yellowish colour, and their food cons.sis of 
tho' pollen of the anthers, which it appears in the plants 
thus attacked is unfit for impregnation. , * .jgs 
“The pup® are of tfe*eddish colour, and in nurt^fiwSnr no 
proportion to that ortho larv®. ‘ .1 have seOfljTAays Mr. 
Kirby, ‘ more than once, Seven or oiglit florets in an ear in¬ 
habited by the latter, and sometimes so many as thirty in 
a single floret, seldom less than eight or nine, and yet I 
have scarcely ever found more than one pupa in an car, 
and, had to examine several to meet with that. * * * 

Tho pup» that. I have observed have genorally lieen some¬ 
what attached to the grain, mid, what is worthy of notice, I 
never observed them within those florets whero the larv® 
had taken up thou- residence ; they seem invariably to 
choose for their habitation, in their immediate state, one 
where the gram is uninjured, to which tliey may attach 
themselves.’. 

In a field of fifteen acres (plank'd partly with while and 
.. partljwiUi red wheat), which Mr. Kirby carefully examined, 
amlwhien.jps much attacked by these insects, bo calculated 
thaf tli# havoc done by them would amount to five eoombs; 
ho observed that the white wheat was most affected. 

During Mr. Kirby's observations he discovered no less 
than three parasites among the Jclinoiinioiiid®, on the 
larva of the insect in question, a liich accounts for the great, 
difference -between the number of larv® and that of the 
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the accession of Edwaid VI. Coe 
te'r of Sir Anthony Cook, tho dii 
whieh connexion, together wS »I . 
tents and habits of application, and 
to the principles of the Reformation,. 
ship of the lord protector, to whq&i 
been recommended by the Clicko ' 
kir&fiprotector appointed him his 
officfPnot only of distinction but of groaf 
year lie accompanied the lord protector in the Seotajf expe¬ 
dition, and was present at the battle o^Jiusselburgbi Cecil 
quicklj* acquired the esleeMi and conflijfcBco of the young 
king, and iq the year 1448 was appointed Atjcretury of 
state. ' m '-M 1 

On tho fall of the lord protector, Cecil whs «mmitted to 
the Tower, but was discharged pftfiyfin imprisonment of 
three months; and in October, GtagjBriaa by the duke of* 
Northumberland restored to his (SHHndgbted, and sworn 
of the privy council. It does not sppPft tgoLhe was,® any 
way privy to the fall of liis euHy patron tWlord protector; 
but the extreme caution of hiss subsequent'behaviour to hi% 
fallen friend borders closely on ingriiifn'de. 

Soon after his re-appointm'ent as sectary q? statiq j£ecil; 1 
effected several importantnieusurcwfV The aboljgn of 
the exclusive privileges Jp, merchants of the Stejjrfjjard 
sooms to have yprung frolinnat large and enlightened policy 
which distinguished-his whole career,, Hu further proposed 
♦ abolish the staple or rcgul#t\0^|Ktot'fiw the wool and 
chief productions of England, thU ^j^M ttjjyAntwerp. and 
to open two freo ports in i'lngianijj^ilh^SMNR&pnspton, the 
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For further intimation oil 1hi.> insect, we refer to Ihe 
'■ Transactions of the LimiaM.ii Society,’ vol. iv. (in which 
there are two papers on the subject), pp. 22-1 and 230, and 
vol. v. p. OC. 

CECIL WILLIAM, BARON BURLEIGH, was born 
at Bourne ;u Lincolnshire, September 13, 1&20. Ilia father 
was paster of the robes to Henry VIII. He was placed 
successively .git the grammar schools of Grantham and 
Stamford, and at the age of fifteen lie was removed lo St. 
John's College, Cambridge, whore ho was distinguished for 
tho regularity of his conduct and the intensity of his appli¬ 
cation. At tho age of sixteen ho delivered a-lceture on the 
logic Of the schools, and three years afterwards another on 
tho Greek language. At twenty-one bo entered at Gray’s- 
inn, and applied hiinsulf to the study ofwhp law, the history 
of hiseown country, and especially the genealogy of its prin¬ 
cipal families. In August, 1541, lie married a sister of Sir 
John Cheke, who died in the second year "of theft mar¬ 
riage, leaving one son, Thomas, afterwards earl of Exeter. 
In lliaaame yaw, having successfully contended in an ar¬ 
gument on the supremacy of the Pope and the Catholic 
Faith with two priests, chaplains of O'Neil tho Irish chief, 
Mho was a# tho king's desire brought into his presence. 
ConcOiyuife a favourable opinion of Cecil’s abilities, the king, 
in odjijp to secure his services, conferred upon him tho rc- 
versiSri of The office of custos brevium in the Common 
Pleas; an office of considerable emolument, and which fell 
into his possession about fife years afterwards,-^Shortly after 


other ot null; MKfrom the then . 
knowledge, and We perplexities artsiUjf 
the (dan was not accomplished. 

Cecil took no part in Northumberland’s 
ing the succession to the throne on the death of] 
though he affixed his name to the hnfrumentt 
as witness to the king’s signature, aims oarnest request, On 
Northumberland's march into Cambridgeshire Cecil joined 
Mary, who had already been declared queen, and by whom 
he was graciously received, Under the new reign ho gave 
lip his employments because ho would notiChungo his re¬ 
ligion, but he did not join in the cabals of either party, 
lie cultivated the friendship of many of Mary's ministers, 
and became, attached to tho party of Cardinal Polo, n ho, ft* 
opposition ty Gardiner, advised moderation and mildness fti 
quarters of religion. '' 

*S|0pg chosen in ! S3 titrtte of the members for his native 
cgurity, he distinguished himself by, M^uiosition to tbo 
■futures of the Catholic party. TiieriMHon of the bill 
for confispatiug tho estates of such as Imrstuttod the king¬ 
dom on the score of religion is mainly attributed to him. 
In consequence of his conduct on this occasion ho was 
summoned before the privy council, but lie made so satisfac¬ 
tory a defence that he dkcaped committal to the Tow er; a 
fate which befel those who were summoned with him., IJp, 
however, continued in that and the next parliament ta$fed- 
vocate uie cause of tlio persecuted Protestants. Foreseeing 
that Mary could nut long survive, Cecil opened a private 
correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, and enabled 
her by liis communications and counsel to avoid tho snares 
of tho vindictive and suspicious Mary. On the very day' 
of Elizabeth’s accession ho presented to her a paper sot¬ 
ting forth twoiio affairs winch required immediate dis¬ 
patch ; which particulars, it is remarkable, formed the 
basis of bis chief measures throughout liis long adminis¬ 
tration. He was the first poison sworn of the privy 
council in tho now reign, and was forthwith appointed 
secretary of state. From this, time until (fa (close of 
his life Cecil directed tho affairs'-hf England! "A full ac¬ 
count of’liis life would bo tbe history, of. the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth. Vain, mean, ami capricious as the queen was, her 
sound judgment enabled her to.#ef the true value of Cecil, 
am] induced ht* on many ^asibbfje yield to hi* cool and 
dispassionate roasqnipgs.v'® 14*» (Cecil wqs created Baron 
Burleigh, in 1472 lie received the order qf jflie Garter, und 
in the some year succeeded the Matfcuisof Winchester us 
lord high treasurer; in which office he continued, till liis 
death. These honours may sggpt.but an inadequate reward 
fur Cecil's services, hut the nMilp’ in the reign of Elia*, 
both was t mark of^Uc bigM|p5rour, and a tojtp,of real 
merit. Except in the instattif of Leicoatqr, no example 
perhaps occurs in that reign of ft. title swqjjired without 
desert. It is impossible tfithin It®. Emits of this,, article 16 
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cipal measures promoted by tbij great year of his sge, having held tho station of prime rai- 
braftpfjor his policy, whether In relation Ulster of England for upwards of half a century. His 
%eu JbpWoffio material a purl of European death-bod was surrounded by friend* whom di%csk'ctued, 
eminent of England, or her foreign by children for whose future welfare lie had provided by 
by .fixed and well grounded win- servants devoted to him froqa a long interchadfeo of good 
i administration appears to have lioen offices, and he cxpirodhsrttyttfcc utnwst serenity and com-*- 
.‘ temporary expediency only, but to posure. He had, by Irf MBp wtfeiRoborfrcreated earl of 
consistent and well consideredafan. Salisbury ; Anne, mamba to Edward Vow* seventeenth 
„ t jverc necessary in an ago when nogo- earl of Oxford ; and Elisabeth, married to William, eldest 
ti#t»on Was a system of duplicity. Few ministers have been son of Lord Wentworth, of whom the first-named only sur- 
oxpoaed to more' agji moiiioua attacks tlian Lord Bmieigh, vived him. 

The favourites oftiPquaen werlhit all times opposodfto his (Maediarmida British Slalesmr#Rwg.Hrit.; Cam- 
judicions ahyl economical policy. The frequent plots ooca- den's Annals; Fuller's Holy Slate.) 

Burned by thtWaneorous exciteinDht of religious feeling—the CECIL, HOBKHT. EARL OF SALTSBURjY, son of 

disputes fhatored by the unsettled state of (lie succession— Lord Burleigh, by his second wilo Mildred, was horn about 
the 'Chivalrous feoliuSyum iit ed and produced by Mary queen 1550. He was of a weakly constitution pud doforrai d 4n 
Of Scotland and —and the capricious and hypo- bis person, upon which account lie was not sent to school; 

eritico^ccmduct Of E^Hptn. herself secretly approving and he afterwards went, to St. John's Golloge, Cambridge: He 
publicly lilamintther mihister, and holding him up to screen was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, who sent him as assistant 
herself from p untie disapprobation—all conduced to ombar- to the earl of Derby, the English ambassador in Franco, 
yats hiir plans miff confound his operations. But the aecu- On his return, in 1396, he wan appointed second sociclary 
fate hi formation whidh Lori! Burleigh at all times obtained, of state: and on the death of Sir Francis WuUingham-i 1m- 
jngUance^-jiis (tanceasing application, ami unimpeach- came principal secretary, in which oflice, he continued till 
ablp}?p>egrity, enabled him IjLovercoino the difficulties his death, lie was appointed to various offices of trust by 
whifi^pmiyroundod him, and ta^|p end of his career to re- Elizabeth: and on the decease of his father, succeeded him 
tain tilediivour of the queen and tho respect and affection of as prime minister. He pmotolv corrcs|xuided with James I„ 
her subjects. It is worthy of observation, that those parts and, on his accession, was confirmed in his office. In 1(103. 
of his cimduclwhiclklkWVW.'ben characterised as unfccliifj^ ho was created baron of Essendet): in 1604, Viscount 
JNaeoised the approbation of pos- Cranbourne; and in 1005, carl of Salisbury: bis elder 
pwit-h all file advantage wo possess brother Thomas bemg created call of Exeter oii the evening 

of' theMMtm day. lie was also elected chancellor of tlio- 
univofslJl^if..Cambridge, and instated a knight of the 
garter in'the same jear. In 1608, orfthe death of the, carl 
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effects of his tMMklires, that they 
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peace and welfare of his country, and the 
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same J ear. 

of Dorset, he succeeded to the ofBCe of lord high treasurer, 
in which capacity he effected great reformation in the Ex¬ 
chequer. He was unquestionably the ablest, minister of his 
time, and appears to have n-pressed the increasing encroach- 


to avoid every undue bias from affection, it became a genu- | ments of the crown to the utmost of his power. He exposed 
nil remark Unit lie was a better enemy than friend. ‘I himself to considerable odium, and made many enemies as 


entertain,' lie-said, ‘ malice against no individual what¬ 
ever ; and I thank God that I never retired, to res! out of 
charity with any matt.' 

Jtn common,with most other great public men, he pos- 
'"*jnscd discernment in discovering men of poetthar talents 
for business. * He tjpemoa resolved that England should bo 
■ tdistinguished abovo all nations far tho integrity of h; 
judges, tlio piety of her divines,Ifehd the sagacity o| 
ambassadors,' Jk[|ufieout'aged open discussion, us teiidip, 
to the discovet®HRth- Ho was strictly and scvupuknf 


the chief promoter of the disgvaco and full of the etui of 
Essex, and aflorwaids of Sir XV. Raleigh. Indeed with 
regard to Raleigh, subsequent inquirers have charged lnm 
with criminal and disgraceful conduct; lmt lie was hover 
accused of pecuniary corruption or dishonesty, IIo married 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Brooke, Lord Uoblmm, by 
whom he had u daughter and a son. Worn out with busi¬ 
ness, lio died at Marlborough, on his road from Buth.^rhevo 
ho hud been for the recovery of Ins health, oiijlie tilth-of 
May, 161-, observing to Sir Walter Cope—• Ease and pica- 


impartial ; BiagtSffiSnt in his several establishment's; and j sure quako to hear of death; but my life, full of eaves and 
liberal to his officers ami dependents. He gave largely in miseries, desivclh lo be dissolved.' 

charity, and increased liis private fortune without borrowing Ho wrote ‘A Treatise concerning the State and Dignity 
from tho coffers of the state, as before his time wits tho of a Secretary of Slate, with the Caro and Peril thereof;' 


Common custom With those who had the power, aud with¬ 
out .tarnishing his fame by any public or private ex¬ 
tortion, as appeared at bis death, when the queen insti¬ 
tuted’ll rigorous inquiry into his affairs. In private ho was 
choerfhl, affable^ and facetious; abstemious in his own diet, 
bo enjoyed the cheerful relaxation at his table with his 
f|tnily and friends. ‘Indeed,’ says Fuller, ‘no man was 
more pleasant and merry at meals, and he had a pretty 
wit-rack in himself to make the dumb to speak aiul to 
draw speech out of flic most silent and sullen guest at his 
table, to show his disposition in any point he should pro¬ 
pound.' , . 

Book#-and tho superintendence of lu* garden at Theo¬ 
bald’s formed his chief amusement in his few hours of 
leisure. IH* mind was Wfon^y tinctured with piety. His 
faith had been endeared to him by persecution ; his piety 
was exalted by tlttf'sncriiloc of his interests .to religion; he 

-_-.1 4 .*. #***A.;i* I. _ L,_ 


‘ A Treatise against tho Papists ;’ and ‘Notes on Sir John 
Dee's Discourse about the Reformation of tliO Calendar.' 
{liiog. lirit.; Peek’s Desiderata Curiosa.) 

CECIL1ANS (Zoology), the name of a genus of nafesd set- 
)>enls (Cecilies of the French), which some naturalists have 
considered as belonging rather to tho Batraeliialis, but which 
Cuvier, following Lrmiants, places in his third and last fa¬ 
mily (Las Serpents Nutt) of the Opjiidmtis, Observing that 
those who placed it among the lhitruchianx did so without 
knowing, whether the form underwent metamorphosis or 
not. 

This genus was named Ccocilia by Linnaju:i,_froin tho sup¬ 
posed blindness of the species. The eves, in fact, are ex¬ 
ceedingly small, and nearly hidden under the skill. Cufior 
observes that in spmu species these organs are wanting alto 
gethor, and the following is his description of the genus. 
Tho skin is smooth, viscous, and striated with ufmnhr 


was accustomed to say. TT Will trust no man if he bo not of folds. It would appear altogether nakad, but on dissection 
sound religion, for hp'th<it,1k.fal|« to God can never be true scales well (brined ore found in its thiehlu-ss: hut ihe.-o 
to tuan.' **' scales fcre delicUtoaml disposed regularly in nionv Iran -terse 

111 1589 lift lost hi# Mildred, his affectionate com- rows between tho wrinkles of the skin’, as Cuuci liu elf 
panloti for 43 ybars. , Tho despondency produced by this saw with certainty in Ceteilia glutinosm Crrciliv, u/hi - 
calamity, the increasing infirmities of age, and successive veniris, and other species. The head is doprexsed. The 
attacks of the gout, rendered more severe by a weakness I vent is round, anil Very'near tlje end of the body. The ribs 
M&'towh Couidd te®»#edentarv habit*, internijifod 'arc too short to wreumvint, the trunk, and tho krt^tulntiun- i 
tnb tmruffled calnniess UPf^^em^e: he became Sutyect to of the bodies of tire vertebra) h effected by I’acoti.'Wlh hol- 
hUMt# ‘of «4#vlshiiess, hftirhn. such oscasions he immo- low conet, the depression in which is filled with a gstihiums 
difttriy ondosvffured to, mko reparation for the pain oartilage, as h tho fishes and in some of the fiatrig&iang. 
which ire Shi oausedfc.lle dij«l, #nys his contom)*o- Tturir skull is united to the first vertebra by two igberclcs, 
Wry biographer, on tmFwh August, 1599, in the; 78th asirtlhe Batfachians ; amodo of unioni apptofttshttd by the 
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Amphiebdonso only among serpents. Their maxillary boties 
cover the orbit, which is only pierced in the form of a small, 
hot* ami the' temporal bones cover the tenupoml fossa, so 
that the hjpd when examined from abqvtfsjh^ients only a 
continuous bony shield. Their dLhjoidcs, composed of 
three pair-of arches, nrtiv havw^fflKfeft supposition that in 
•■early youtSythe hones sniipurHpfllJpKj 1 ' Tho maxillary and 
palatal teetUare arriingcd'oii two concentric lines, as in the 
Protei, but are often shtfhp andnarved backwards as in the 
true serpents. The opening of the nostrils is at the back 
of tho palate, ami -the lower jaw lias no moveablo pedicle, 
while tjfrc tympanic txme is dovetailed (enchasse.) with the 
other bones into the shield (jftjhe skull. The only ossiculum 
audits*, , or auditory bone, is a amaSl plate upon the fenestra 
emits, as is the case with the salamanders. 

' % 
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Tlie auricle Of the'lipart in these animals is" not divided 
sufficiently deep to be rejfcnlcd as double, but the second 
‘lung is ns small as it usually, is in the other serpents. The 
liver is divided into a great number of transverse leaves 
(/Mullets). In their intestines Cuvier states that there is 
to be found a quantity of vegetable mutters, vegetable 
earth (humus), and sand. 

Ideographical distribution. —Warm climates. Ceeciliu 
"ahnulata, ter example, is an inhabitant of Brazil (Spix), mid 
Cd'cilia glutimsa of Ceylon. Daudin indeed says that 
tlie last named species is American; but Cuvier avers, 
notwithstanding Ddudtn'r assertion, that M. I-erhotiauH 
brought it to France from Ceylon, lie adds however that 
Ciecitia bivitata (biviltuta ), Guv., a species nearly pproach- 
ing Upf-C. glutinosti, is an inhabitant of America. 



JMg) i [Cecilia bliiititU.) . V»;.' 

■Wtf, ; * % * * 

l.*&oatmg of Ccealia, Dr. Mayer cypresses his dissent 
flciamll naturalists who have hitiierto written on the genus, 
with respect to what havu been considered its most essttu- 
tialjcharacters. The wrmkleS on the skinf instance, 
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which have been so mtfch insis|ri^^^nHnm|p he in 
themselves very unimportant,■§ mainly 
due to the contraction of $he 

which the animals are preserved. B W 

some as being entirely devoid jnjfca r 
enters into.a very minute account 

winch its outer Covering is formed, whiaMPjifffy proVdatna’ 
thisSlfeo ft a mistaken^totion (Zooldgitity Jottrnati vol. 

The Cecilians, in the system of VQ forhf#e«I)tt| 
order, and comprehend only thro *4, SijAonnp* 
(Wagier), Ccsciha (Linmnus), and (Wagler), 

and are referred to a family termed HeArtf> l because 

tlie tongue adheres throughout its length toi tower jaw, 
The following are tho characters of thj|pfamily y with¬ 
out a tail, naked; os currd ffi/ffipaat) Solikly to the skujl^g 
two oceipitnl condyles; orifice offtra WHF rounded, and" 
situated at tho extremity of the body! . vjSJjr,. 
t’ECROBS. [Atbkns, p.,J4,] 

CKCROPS (Zoology). [Paici lopo 
CEDAR. [Abies. j8Mtnntt»£ ifflSRm' * M' 

CKDRK'NUH. [Byzantink HTxTtJ li MMfc-p*82-|ay 
CEEANDINE. UhiKi.imiNiUM.lJ ® 

CELA'NO, a beautiful lake (the FWRiUsflWiblMBns) 
anil also a town in the piwfWce of A.briizzo Ultra t or wrefUr 
tbpr Abruzzo, in jim kingdom of Naples, in Ittdjfc, Tho 
and the tunmR made by tho Emperor Claudius to 
off the superabundant water Of tho takftwhicli is liable 
lb great and sudden rises, are described;[Ummt the general 
head of Abruzzo. Since that article tin. ' 

tumid, which b#| been blocked up. afttf ydBrotyiruseless 
for many centuries, has been so far rcntlered ayaa|kble as to 
I carry off a constant though not a large et&am of water 
| through mountain into the Liris, or GarigUMR which 
runs in a deep and narrow valley at the distanhj^ef three 
miles from the lake. 

It is supposed that this issue of water will suffice to keep 
tho lake to its pre? nt. level; but much greater plans arb 
proposed—namely, t enlarge and extend the tunnel, to cor¬ 
rect seine hydraulic rrors committed by the Romans, and 
make the subterraneous passage serve to reduce tho lake to 
the limits which it occupied in 1745, since which year its 
encroachments have swallowed up more than-ft),000 acres 
| of the besfciand in tlie province. Tho important repi^s 
already . 4 havejbcon raudfe-at the expense of the lung 
of Naj'leaPPS under aBj^lifeetion of Signors Alan de Ri 
rertf and liuigi Gim^,-^^h|ld^retl merely a* a remnant of 
*“ ‘ ,ait>, the turlnel, olr, S&at is called in th^epuntry, the emis- 
’(cmissariu) of Claudius, is an cxiseeiMtij'iy interesting 
bject. At tho o])Cning of it near the lake/it u about thirty 
feet high anil twenty -eight feet broad; but it appears that 
it contract s considerably as it advances through the moun¬ 
tain. Its whole length^is three miles. It is in part Cut 
through a solid calcareous rock, and in part through a chatty 
canii that has little tenacity. Wherever the latte : 
stance occurs it is supported by masonry of admirably I 
niaiisliip. To admit light, and air tho Romans sunk sklfts 
from above, through the body of the mountain, dovvuto the 
level of the passage. Tlie entrance to this tunnel is abgqt vj 
niil« and a half to the south of the town of AfexXano. ; 

The town *f Celano, a thriving plaee, with a popula£t( _ 
about 3000 souls, fk beautifully situated on a hill, about h 
mile and a half from tho northern shore of the lake. Tlie 
name occurs Very frequently in the history of the middle 
ages, when tlie courtfe of*Gelarm Were amongAhe most 
poweriifl feudal lords iffi®@tl(hern ltulv. Bpsidee JPeizaho,. 
which ip equal or rathorfirapMor in iinpo*ta«Me*lo Cgliiio, 
there are Lupo, TrasacetifB&rUtechio, at^'in^hy *ea»er 
small towns pad villages sedttered found 'llm|bores of tigs 
lake. Sr on thir hides of the aaountaina ' , 

CEE A STR AT1E/E, a natural ofde? %t twlypetalous 
exogens, consisting of jrijj&d# H^wta priiieipally fttflhd in 
temperate lotitudofc ai^n abptjitdihg (if either ;the colder 
or the hotter parts of plljUf They ^yge simple alteri 
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CELEBES, a largo island of singular shape in the 
Eastern Seas, lying between 2 1 N. lot. and tri >S. lat., and 
extendingJ[rom 119^ to 125° E. long. The extreme length 
of the. island from N. to ft. is near 500 miles.. The coast. 
<# the s. and E, is so deeniy indented by tlij^S&ays as to 
give to the whole islhnd th'e uppe a&tp cc of fow-pfge penin¬ 
sulas. The area qjf Celebes pfjMpHb shout 70,000 square 
miles, but there .1| a very «onwd|jwe'd!mropaney in 
estimates tbat.|UM'. i jMen made. i 

This island'uLiMparuted from Borneo by the Strait of 
Macassar, the eastern boundary of which is formed by the j 
western coast of Celebes. This strait, which is 3110 miles I 
long from N. to S-, is about 120 miles broad, except lit its | 
northern termination, where it fcnroDtrnctcd to half that | 
brgadth by Konnecoorgan 1‘oiot on the eastern const of j 
BgMn, The three bays or gulfs of Celebes are Sewa or | 
Bdroeett Bay, Tolo Bay, and Toraini or Gorong-talu Bay j 
SeWwBny, sometimes also called the Bay of Bout, is entered 
from the S.; Tolo Bay is open to the S. and the E.; and | 
Ritii Bay,. which is towards the northern part of, the 
6d, is Cfrtiirod from the E. The gulf, which is formed 
UJWffo northern division or limb of Celebes, by the north¬ 
eastern coast of Borneo, by the Sog-loo Archipelago, and 
the island of Mindanao, is called the Sea of Celebes. 

The island Is divided into sevtesRl smalt independent 
states, oLwhich Count Hhgand<u«pi,bM deserved thirteen. 
1, ThedSHpots of Menado and Cterqjrrtalo are iti the northern 
parf of (ho if^nrf. Tire fti , st|||»te»g8 in fall soveref^ity to 
the Dutch gwpmment, afld the second is wider the nominal 
sway of a surart efhp is in a stajp of vassalage ift> thejputch. 
•These djstttdi* twoJur.O.cdtfee, nee, and goM ; Snd ewieflent 
cordage is mane from diek^ragamroduet, of a tree, tho 
Goiinwi. 2nd. Maltdhar is jBnp afriong seven chiefs, 
between whom gp iptimatS allianeejjf-kept up. 3rd. The ter¬ 
ritory of the jii ... of Sideiwng. 4th. The kingdom of 
Tune to, oil the ft&t side of ttflfeland. 5 th. Thfl states of 
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Bom had, wifliin l)i» tjpttinion* <10,000 men capable of Jpt- 
ing armsf a|jM that tho whole population •toountW to 
200,000. ?tm The .d «a iniona of the king W Macassar, 
having a popnlali 9 fHjjljjj|£tt 0 souls? -8th. Telle, governed 
by a queen, a vatw^lHHh of Boni. 9th, The diktricto* 
of Maros, with a pnpdfaliim'pf 100,000 souls, 'divided into 
regencies under the Dutch' goveepmont. 16 th. The states 
of Tuuvait. 0 , divided among throe chiefs who were?formerly 
vassals of Boni, hut who made themsjrfves independent of 
that power in 1814, and placed themselves qnder^tbo pro¬ 
tection of the Europeans in $$e island. 11 th. The districts 
of Boulicmnba and Bonthairi, "with 25,000 souls, under the 
Dutch government.. 121 pfetricts, also under tho.Dutoii, 
denominated the Southern Districts, divided into twelvAro- 
gencies, anil containing a population of 75,000. And 13th, 
the small district in which Fort RuUrrdam.Hhe chief seat 
of the Dutch government,, is situated: tho population of 
this district is about 15,000 souls. 

The native sovereignties here mentioned are,.all subsi 
divided under numerous feudatory chiefs. 

.The centre of the island, the nucleus of the four penim 
sulas, is a mountainous tract from which four arms br^pTf' 
oht. into tho four peninsulas respectively, and terminate in" 
promontories. 

f The island contains throe considerable mere. The 
largest, the Chmratm, rises in the Wadjo country, crosses 
the kingdom of Boni. and discharges itself by several 
mouthrmto the gulf of Sown. This river is navigable to 
a eoraBptoble distance by ships of 300 or 400 tons burthen; 
the quminttas ascend much farlhctyfp a fresh-water lake. 

The nVcr Bali lias a bar ut its mqpth With three fathoms 
water: it discharges itself on ttm north coast, alter a long 
and winding course. The thirdf river has its mouth bn tho 
west coast to the south of Macassar. Besides these rivers, 
there aro numerous small streams, especially on Jhe south 
const, whicluare navigable for a few miles by the vessels of 
the country. 

The island Is for the most part, fertile, hut agriculture wj., 
generally in a very backward condition, thodnhnhitatUs 
being much attached to antient customs amFstiperstitions, 
and their tastes leading them to prefer navigation, fishing, 
and commercial-pursuits to the more quiet employments of 
farming. The Kugis, or inhabitants of Bom, are excellent 
seamen : their proas visit every part of the Indiartirehi- 
pelago, ami even go ns far a? the Gulf of Cnrpcnttfljpi for 
tho puiposnof taking the tripang (hiche do mcr), which is 
a jirofltable article of trade with China. These prflas, 
which the natives cull padunkaM, are never larger than 
50 tons burthen. Tpr bows are lowered or eut down so 
as to he often under wittpr, while a M$h ,^vd|s-hefid is raised 
at the stern to keep oft' the sea. T%y have SmJl.O tripod 
mast, made of three stout bamboos, two rim* .from tho 
sides and due from the. boW, and lashed togetiiM -M, the;, 
top; this mast carries a high poinletl sail. 

The principal productions of the island are rictM|aijnF 
and cassava, but. not raised in sufficient quantity for mm 
consumption of the inhabitants, and.every year rice is im¬ 
ported from Java. Cotton and tobacco are raised in small 
quantities. In the district of Luwqsprc iron mines, yield¬ 
ing metal of an excellent quality. The islandjdso contains 
gold mines, which have never been regulanK wrought. 

Tho whole roast abounds with fish, and thCStumber of 
turtle taken is so considerable that 50,001* plNfeds weight 
of tortoise-shell is annually shipped. The womftn of the 
country weave cotton cloths of common quality for dtt|festic 
use, and of a fm*r kind, which are exported to Java and 
other of the Indian Manis. 

The Macassar homes ape larger, stronger, and of higher 
courage than those of Java, to which i&latrfanany hundreds 
of them arc annualljHaken fur sate. 'W 

The population of Celebes is composed of several dis¬ 
tinct races, speaking different languages. The Bu$is are 
the most numerous, and include a large proportion of the 
tribes in the sottf gn.jSwts of the island. The Mgwa»dt!(D|#> 
language is i by eaveral,tribes who inhabit 

westernliah, , t.» Mandhalwso language prevaMp tho 
central paPt and towards the westepjjgogst, 

and tho Manudbs'rifehahit* the north-eastern lim b. j^f Ue, 
cestrR of the istehAtewwis the north is inhabited by tfS^ijoa 
or^fiofrafon#, who are supposed*to be the ahongines of 
C&ms, Cp^B.the'ae people the Bugii aye. ooasiikaed 
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to be the first m enterprise mul Intelligence; they engross 
■early all the carrying trade of the Indian archipelago, the 
tramng or other tribes being almost entirely' confined to 
coasting voyages. The lfcifiia arc esteemed to bo very 
fair dealers, and they often embark ib extensive Specula¬ 
tions. The Portuguese formed, a^fttlement at Macassar in 
the year lttfe* fetal it was not un#ti'ftcr that time' that the 
Mohammedan religion was introduced; it is not known in 
w hat I heir-religious faith or ceremonies then consisted. In 
160,1, tjl rajah of Macassar, with the whole#! his subjects, 
niadc a public renunciation of their anlient faith, amt em¬ 
braced* Mohammedanism, afler which they immediately 
compelled their weaker neighbours to follow their example. 

It appears from the early records of the English East 
India Company, that they must have established a factory 
at Macassar about the beginning of the J7fh century, which 
was broken u.p through the contrivances of Ihe Dutch, who 
in 1667 concluded with the rajah a treaty, afterwards 
known ns the Boni treaty, by otic article or which lie en¬ 
gaged toexpol both the Portuguese and English, and not 
to admit the subjects of any other European nation, or am¬ 
bassadors from such, to cnler his dominions, 

Thu principal establishment of the Dutch in Celebes is 
at ■Macassar, on the west coast, and near the southern ex¬ 
tremity of tho island, on the spot where formerly stood the 
iiutivc towji »f Macassar, known also under the name of 
Oudjong PaiHhvif'. The European inhabitants at present 
amount to about 8(10 souls, exclusive of the garrison Mo¬ 
tioned m Fort Rotterdam. The roadstead affords good and 
safe anchorage, being protected from the N. to t h e S.W 
by two islands called Great and Little LvLy. TUs Pub 1 
governor of. Mgsassar has under his orders fiio resident 
who arc severally stationed in the North, the South, and the 
Bonbon districts, the island of Simibluiwa, and the island 
of Snlayr, for the purpose of administering' justice. In 
1811 the Dutch authority in Celebes was transferred by 
conquest to the English, who, on tho return of peace, 
quilted the island, in which the Dutch again established 
themselves in 1H16. 

(Stavnrinus's Voyages; Format's Voyage; Crawfhrd's 
Indian Archijjclngo; Count llogendoip’s Cm/ji if (Hi I sur 
llie de Jam, Jj-c. ; Hqmrl of Committee, of House of 
Lords on the Affairs of India, 18311.) 

CELERY, or AP1UM GRA'VEOLKNS, is a wild 
umbelliferous plan! by no means uncommon in 11m marshes 
of England, especially near the sea in tin i-le of Thanet it 
is abundant. In its native station it liu: the character of 
being a poisonous plant, hut transplanted to a g:i oil it he - 
comes an agreeable and wholesome vegetable. This is in *on- 
fonnity witli the general properties of umbelliferous pl.uits, 
in winch Iwo principles, the aromatic and tlm narcotic, exist, 
aiyl which arc food or poison, as the olio or the other pre¬ 
dominate*., The narcotic is generated abundantly in moist 
places, and the cromaltc prinejpall) in dry ‘il«:itions ;_ond \ 
hence phmts that are dangerous while growing in marshes 
become wholesome when transferred to dry places. ThU 
appears t • be one cause of the difference between tho wild 
and tie cultivated celery ; another is that the latter is 
blanch' 4 before it is brought to table, and thus the secre¬ 
tion oi 'i,s irlBtcrioiis pritniples is prevented. 

Oi gardoti celery there are many varieties, the best of 
which for salad is the. Turkish, ami for stewing, the Coleriac 
or the turnip-rootod sort. For soups, tile ‘seeds may he 
employed with as much advantage us the stems or leaves. 

Cclci wi- raised in beds, from seed sown from the end of 
March to the beginning of May, and requires alight, rich, 
well-drained soil. When the plants in the seed-bed are 
about Iwo or three inches high, they are pricked out into 
another bud, where they remain tiltoljcy arc six or seven 
‘inchos high; they, aro then transfcrreiFto trendies, in which 
they aro placed in a row, and finally left. As they advance 
ilt silo, they are gradually and carefully earthed up, till at 
last the whole length of tho stem under ground is sometimes 
as itpfcb os four feet. The goodness of celery depends essen¬ 
tial lyupou its growing rapidly, being kept well drained from 
moisture, and having a solid stalk to its leaves. Coicriae is 
not earthed up, but is 'grown upon the surface of the 
grouoiLcand kept free from weeds and preserved from the 
euifejKq of strong lateral roots by frequent hoeing. (See 
■ linitlmdtural Transactions, vol. iii.) 

CEl/ESTINE, or CCELKST1NUS I., bishop of Romo, 
succeeded Boniface I. in 422, was engagod in dispute* &st 
with the African bishops on matters of discipline and eecle- 
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slashed jurisdiction, afterward** 



Sixtus in. ‘ 

CKLE8TINE IT., a Tuscan, su«ifeBbdJfeliOeentjBlt-i» : «! t 
H-lSh&ud ‘died bftet a five months' 1144. 

CWEESTINE III. succeeded Clement III. in 1191, 
crowneibthe emperor Henry VI., excommunicated LcojioM, 
duke of Austria, and Alonso IX., king of Loon, and died in 
ll‘»8. 

CKLESTINE IV., a Milanese, was alerted to succeed 
Gregory IX. in 1241, hut died a few days after lyis election. 

CEIJ5ST1NE V„ Pietro da Murrone,, j|gl elected in 
1294; u few months, after he resigned bj*. opp*. and was 
succeeded by Boniface VIII., who coitfttaed Ttjm in tho 
castle of Fumnne, where he died, jt.ik jaj/St Of starvation. 
[Rorgi'ACK VIII.] v*’ir* ■ ■ 

CELESTINES, ORDERjj&E, a insti¬ 

tuted about 1254 by Pietro" 3f' , Morrohei l ®|®rvYfti'ds Pope ' 
CVlcstina V., from whom they Celes.tine#;-, 

Their fust convent was at. Mundne n &’]h9 l 'Ap«miues W 
Ahruzzo, It was a reform of the ofeibV of, St. IJtHmardj$p 
Urban IV, approved its institution, aWT wregOTf X. planted 
linmy privileges, with o¥i exemption from payment of 
tithes, kc. It beciitno a very rich order, both in Ralv and 

f ranco. In 1770. fn eon sequence of an order from Louis 
V„ the CeloMines of France held a capilulum, or general 
assembly, from the various houses they had fo tbuf country, 
to consider of several re I onus in tbeirediscipHtte^md eco¬ 
nomy, which vvJMKdmvisted upon hy,ithh«Uifeh, These how¬ 
ever they vefusotRb adopt, and preferred tjiuscdularization 
or suppression of their order, which was ultimately effected 
bv Pius VI, in 1 776-8. Their property vvns. tafcfti pusses - 
Kitm of by royal commissioners, a suitaljJo.,|ifet^km being 
idlovved to each monk. Some years after, Pevdimind IV. of 
Naples suppressed the Colestine convents in his kingdom. 

[Bl'O.VAt'KDK.j 

UKI.LA. [Tumble.] 

CELT, ARIA. [Ceu.aui.ua.] 

CEL1.ARI.EA, or CELL A RIATXE (Zoology), the 
second lamily. according to Dc'Bkiinvillc* arrangement, 
here given, of the sub-class. PolyjAaria Mernbranacra. 

Animals hydiilbvra, provided with very deiicalo tenlaeula, 
separated, distinct, contained in oval llaltened membranous 
cellules, with a bilateral nonterminal opening forming by » 
tluir lateral junction, citrOne or two tiers or stages, a f/ort of 
jpattaccoiiB or mentbrartOU*, liiiiitoil, diversiform and fixed 
polypanuui. "/hV- 

Ovaries external ? 

Tito Celtariceu (Polypiaria mctnhranacea e.ellaritra), for 
suclys De Blainvillc's term for the family, arc, ns ho ob¬ 
serves, sufficiently defiijpd, inasmuch us the cellules, which 
arc more or less polygottul, with a binary opening, are al¬ 
ls disposed in lamina; or plates, applied either to foreign 
boiiii s, or against another similar plate, or around a supposed 
axis, as in tlu; last genera of the family ( Pnlyptarid bper- 
culifcra ) which precedes it. hut they are not provided with 
an operculum. De BlainviUc remarks oh the possibility pf 
a div ision of the so-called multilocular slidl*- helonjMfo- to 
this family, and being composed in fact of ybUhg cemn&t. 

Gknkua. 7 

I. Lunulitf.s (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in cellules with a superior 
opening, disposed upon a single tier or stage itt concentric 
circles and.diverging ray*, so as to form a cretaceous, suffi- 
■iently regular, orbicular pojfparium, convex!abovta, concave 
below, and marked with depressed s.tritnrat^t|ing from tho 
crttr|> to the circumforefic®. VWU 

Example. Lunulitet ra«fta(a.^.L»c4if j:y Gtitjgmn, &c. 

■ ' 6 


•fa.'-),- 7-p, ,r % 

B teis? 
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Lamwqje. 


>®6f genus for two small fossil poly* 
: eoWliWc™ thajsecomi species (LunuMfes 
tcTettfe-diflwent Wwarrant his establishing 
c difwnet gcntMfchamed by him Cupnlaria. LunuUtet 
prjjhvxa ocmu'sm tfce cretaceous group at MaestriclU, Tours, 
anutn the b*^' flames tone of Normandy. The following 
out of Defiance's Latnulitii m parasol illustrates thetyuxta- 
position and form of the cellules. 




[Dcltknce’e. LuuuLt* <*n pnruaol.] 

o, abortion uinguitk'd; 6, uaturnl »l/,e r, tlirc* crlls highly magnified. 

2. Electra. 

-r 

Animals unknown, contained in membranous, vertical, 
bell-shaped cellules, ciliated on the edges and shut by a dia- 
phnigitfttffc membrane, with a very small and semilunar 
opening, and,Velt.lcillated either round jjfpie foreign body 
or under the form of spiciform branches, 
ile. Electra vertuhllala. 



(IClectra vatticiUtiitji.) 
a, natui&l Hke ; magnified. 




This is the Muslra vertieillata of Gindin, Serlularia ver¬ 
ticil lut a of Esper; and the genus, which was separated by 
Lainouroux, dues not differ from the other Flustrm except 
in the verticillated disposition of its cellules rouml the bodies 
which those cellules incrust, and, as I)o Blainville observes, 
scarcely deserves to be distinguished from Fluslra pilosa, 
whose cellules are occasionally somewhat verticillated. 

,1>. 3. Flustra. 

Animals hydriform, provided with simple tantacula, con- 
taifujd in complete, distinct., very flat cells, formed by a thick 
botoeyahncirclmg a membranous part, in which the subtor- 
minat’and transverse opening is pierced, disposed regularly 
and in the form of a quincunx, so as to produce a mem¬ 
branous flexible crust or polyp&rium, fixed by radical fibrils. 

a. Encrusting species. 

Example. Flustra dentata. Locality, Northern Seas. 



[Fluitia riratstv cujuifii‘d.] 

0 . Frondesccnt speeletfWihi twriters or stages ofeeBs. 

Example. Fluslra foliacea. , &ft 

lie. 389. 



[Fluslra full,’it*t*cl ] 

a, lutnrul site; b, uomo of t)*t> (t11k m(tj*nifiu<L 

Frondcsoent species, will) a single tier of cells. 
Example. Flustra carbasea. Locality. Sens of Scotland, See. 




[Flustiu cnrb.noa.j 

a, .< poilion, natural Uep, b, a portion magnified. 

Mr. Daly ell, in his interesting paper entitled ‘ Further 
Illustrations of the Propagation of Scottish Zoophytes’ 
(Edinbut gh New Philosophical Journal, April-.loly, 
gives the following account of tbo propagation of the f’lus- 
trer. Speaking of alcyovium , ho says, ‘ We find it consist 
of a compact gelatinous or fleshy matter, studded with in¬ 
numerable coils sunk in its substance, which arc inhabited 
by v lvacious hydras Different species or vm iettes ore u r tin ho 
Scottish seas, especially the gelalinosum, and a”thin green 
flat letted palmate kind, which has perhaps escaped the notice 
of naturalists hitherto. A white, opaque, ovoidal Or nearly 
.’insular, flattened eorpusculuni, previously invisitilex issuos 
from the fleshy part of these products, whence it seems to be 
elicited, particularly bv the influence of light. On removal 
of a small specimen, that had already afforded, many, from a 
dark situation to a moderate degree, of light, at least 150 
quitted their recesses within an hour. These beings are 
endowed with much greater activity than the corpuscula of 
the actinia; their courses tiro alike diversified; they swim 
through the water in all directions, rcgularly^jjtnd irregu¬ 
larly, ascending to the surface or descending to the bottom, 
pursuing a straight line, describing an orbit, or tumbling 
about among the neighbouring substances. Meanwhile, as 
if of soft consistenca^their form alters, and the action of the 
cilia environing thefflfody is alternately depressed and io ; 
laxed. At length, having become stationary, a margin dif¬ 
fuses around the bodyd and supervening transparence ol the 
centre soon exposes an inanimate hydra within, w hich in 
nine or eleven days is displayed perfect from its celh, The 
inner surface of each tentaculum is now clothed by (Wimble 
row of stout dark cilia in rapid motion, but, in opposite diree- 
tions; for as those of one side strike upwards, those of the, 
other strike downwards. Further diffusion of thebglhj ad¬ 
hering below forms additional compartments for othsoMwlrse, 
The propagation of the Flustrn? rirrda.reri, ro/tcicw.sjMfitwn- 
cata ensues after a similar fashion. A ciliated c.orpitshslum, 
salieriea), ovoidal, or irregular, quits the leaf, pursues it* 
cTOHe in the water, becomes stationary, adheres, and a 
nascent Flustra arises from the spot. Above ten thousand 


[TtfE PENNY CJCLOPAiDIA.] 
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such corpusciila have been produced 'by a moderate-sued 
; specimen of the FlustraJZpnicea, Imgctng the bottom of a 
Ttessel yellow from their multitude, aud vitiating the water 
by then decay.’ « 

lire snipe author, in th#* V coding'* of tho British As- 
inciat ion'. (Edinburgh, Septa Er, 1834), thus dearly and 
dnboratol^Joscritics the organization of Ftustra carbasea. 

# ' Tho /•}ujfllfcearbaxni resembled a leaf divided into subor¬ 

dinate phrK 'one of the surfaces being studded with cells, 
and the Otlici exhibiting elevations' or convexities coi- 
responding In their bottom, and the whole product i» of a 
ydlowish colour. Kadi cell, of a shuttle or slipper shape, 
jowl with the surface of the leal, is inhabited by a vitaciotis 
, puli pus, exorcising a percussive faculty both of the tentacula 
individually and of the whole head. Some of the cells are 
occupied occasionally liv large, blight yellow, irregularly 
globular, solid ciliated animalcule, subsequent!) quitting 
them to swim heavily below. In several days they become 
motionless like tin; former, and die also without immediate 
decomposition. Next, there appears in just, about tho same 
spot below, occupied by the motionless amnialeulimi, a yel¬ 
low nucleus with a lighter diffusing margin. This m its 
further diffusion assumes a shuttle or slippei form, it be¬ 
comes a single cell, which afterwards displays a polypus 
under the wonted figure arid action. The adult. Elustra was 
va/tinil, for the leaf is always erect; hut hero the new cell 
\**hnnz<>i)tal■ By a singula: provision of nature, as only 
one side of the adult is cellular, tho original coll ts necessa¬ 
rily a root, solo, or foundation, to admit subsequent •ijtarge- 
ment, which in such zoophytes is always iiom a single cell. 

, One end ol the cell next uses vei tic,illy, vvherein. « second 
roll, with its pul)pus, is soon displayed oveihunging the 
first, and angles to tin; plane of its position.’ (See 

also I’lolessoi Grant s Observations on the lb lypes of this 
species in the ‘ "Edinburgh New Philosophical .lournul, ) 
c. Frondescent species, with straight lobes and a single 
tier of cells. 

Example, F/mlra aviiu/aris. Locality, European Soas. 
Me lord Bay, Sussex. 



'.hnwmg a «plirii< at iu.hx* of the natural hi at* 



fFlustra avj "ilaf5 k "j 


a, a upceimen fthuwti.;, in« root firtij l*mn< 'muj hum of (he natural hi*e ; bv. 
pmUtutU mnRnUieti: *Vom Soveiliy’i ' Bi1tir.li MiseoUuay,’ J.oivlon, lKOfi 

Foss IJ. FlI'STII*. 

Theife occur in the Baculite limestone of Normandy, tho 
chalk uf Sussex, the Great Oolite (Wilts), and in tho jGrey- 
wiicke group (Goltland, Gloucestershire. Herefordshire, ami 
the South of Ireland). Do Bluinviilo gives tjio following 
louaUtka 


* a. Encrusting species. , 

In the calcaire tertiaire of Ofignon, of)E*aria, and of the 
fptisantin, and in thaoqflje daSjaujogm -a 
0. Frondeseent species, ws tiii), tiers' of 
In tho limestone of "Valognes and in the calcaire fPBSSyro 

t * , /* ' ~ . 

4. Elzcrtna. ■■ • • 


of Grignon, 


Animals unknown, contained in sufficiently large oval 
elongatliB suhhexagonal bordered cellules, having a mem¬ 
branous tympanum or drum, in which ig pierced the sig¬ 
moid opening, forming by their quincunxial and circular 
arrangement the branches of a membranous, plalit-hke, 
uonurticululod, dichotomous, and fixed polypunutn. 

Example, lilzenna btuitivilUi. Loouiity, the Seas of 
Now Holland. 



T'huuwllii 1 

( 1 , 'Ultirn 1 h|/.r , ^ l a |m»i t *. >r. UHlfitlilit'il . 

He Illaiiiville observes that this genus was established by 
Lamouroux for a poly pier brought from flic seas uf Austra¬ 
lasia by Pcron and Lcsuetir, which Do Blaiuville .^aminod 
in Lunlouiuuxs colleeftmi, and that be has bcetGwutisfied 
that it is a gent^whicii can haidly be distinguished from 
, the phyioid or plant-like Flustrtn—that it diftpis from them 
I only m tile union of the cellules, which form a circular 
| qnmt mix, us in Cel/mia Su/icnniui , and are still juoic soft 
I and membranous, ■ , " 

Kissn records two species of lilzerina in the Meditor 
rancan, E. rci/u\Ui and E. wnlabi/is ; but De Blamv 1 11 c 
observes that, if it bo true that their cellules arc Bcatter^jj, 
it is probable that llioso species do not belong to this genus. 

6. Pheruxa. 

Animals unknown, contained in oval cellules, tmuinaUd 
bv a. sufficiently large projecting tubular opening, and dis¬ 
posed in oblique scrieg on ono of the surfaces only of a mem 
lira nous or subgelatinous, lobated, frondeseent, llabelhfoim, 
ami fixed polypaiiimi. 

Example. Phrru&a tubulosa. 



[l’herusa tulmkiK.i.] 

n. - nit*; b. lower r, a jmrtion highly magnified* 

This is the Elmira tubn/nia of Ellis and Solander. De 
Blainvillo observes that Lamouroux is undoubtedIjfitigjit 
in hav mg withdrawn thus form from the pumjon inwlmb 
Ellis and Solander had placed it, as De Blainvillo'.^isc.ir- 
taiued by the examination of a dried individual 111 a good 
state of preservation; hut he thinks that Pherusa is inter¬ 
mediate between the Fhiuh rp and Cdluria'. 


C. Vineularia (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in oval, suhhexagonal, regu¬ 
lar cellules, having a Bubterminal semilunar onflee, and ap¬ 
plied and united longitudinally in lnanV rows, so as to form 
a cretaceous brittle polyparium, in the form of a little wand. 

Example. Vineularia fragility Locality of the genus 
at present known, the oalcaire tertiaire of Wostphalm. 

De Blainville observes, that this genus was established by 
I.)e fra rice, and that it has bean adopted by Ippjdfuss under the 
denomination of (Maucunaina, .a denomination which De 
Blainville rejects, remarking that Goldfgsg regards it as 
approaching nearly to Cellarut, Salicornia, #t)d stating that 
the Vinfuluria fragilu which'bO (De BJahmlle) examined 
in Defrance's collection might welj be nothing more than a 
true Flustra. which is found in the same beds with V.fra- 
gilis, Site Blainvillo adds, in support, of this opinion, that" 
Allowed him .^specimen vyhich was composed of 
'■"it series instead of a single series only. 
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■ w Cellaria. * inch, anil a milt rang upon th&cgg* nl Squall,,winch vvcra 

Atuvuib l&tnfbrt 1 ' nitAir-ahapcd. furniahed b n still far from the time when tWWng .iremxvhnVd. » 

■ of eJofvfaKd “uoseis, a circle of t' he IX' Blaihvillc, who studiedJthe Iw living S|*'o.ms el <m 

and a^'tfrtbrvioi ovary, contained in regular hexu- weaR ^ r;uu*c, C> Sat icM nt nu C, cent i aft % but tn 
I ‘or oval eellsfrhaving a transvidiie or subtubular open- state, as ho ueknohilpges, expresses hia't,UMiri<t<t that 

tSgi dispos&diiii circular quincunx oh the surfaee,pf the I-'mucus should have beatoWeu the name: ot lubulnna 
cvlmdncal dichotomous articulations of a subctflJjiireO'us jMmum on Cellaria Smicormu, ''hen WlMC is nothing^, 
phytoi’d polypariurn, fixed by a great number, of horny fistulous m its structure: and lie adds that it ways pro!,utdv 
l )e , 3 ' fflf, that denomniatiun which induced Schwoigger to icy .ml 

as with hexagonal cellules, and with a trans- JlaciyliamrOftw an articulation of Cellaria. 
o aperture. (Genus. Salicomia of Cuvier.) j> '* Blainville further states that no author makes men 

Cellaria Salicomia, CcMularia Salicomia of t !", n ,,f fo ' !> ' 1 /••*•//..««>. m.less we adopt (he opinion m 
ularia Mutosa of Linnaeus. Locality, Euro- Sclivveigger, who pretends that the l> hh.|xnes and the 

Ovolites are iiotlnpgbut urticulutioinof Cellaria, an opinion 
which appears to Do Blainville to be inadmissible. 

/Pirn • -■ 8 . Intricaria (lovdl), 

/ftjfit .s' Animals unknown, contained in hexagonal elongated 

aP fJfnfl cellules with elevated borders, and covering t! « entire sur- 

■ ApE. jafjff face of a calcareous polypariurn .sullicienlly solid, rush like 

jr/jSBJ (joficnef) internally, composed of a considerable number of 

ISM cylindrical branches irregularly anastomosed, 

NjbSsik JTJjsJ Example. In Iricuria llajocensis. 

lr*&f He B1 " invill ° observes that this genus was e.slnbbislrrul 

wSgvN V&M bv IXIrnnre lor a pictty tnssil poll pier found by M. do Gci- 

villein the department of La Miinelie; am! be slates that 
HeWflrtBm/f on examining it m the collection ol the first named of Ifiose 

naturtih-ts. be was satisfied tb.Lt it ap]'roae)ies very nearly 
C uVfwil !l * I he (’ell,in if, and especially' to (’ Sulironita m the form 

\mm of its i'clhileSj while, however, it differs from it. be.use il is 

, jj u£IM not atticul.itcd, mid because ui all probability it did not 

] \£- a lin'ie hy iiidieal fibrils, l.nmmiroux, be thought it 

/K A oinials unkiiow n, contained in cellules which do not pro- 
V\vte^v WSfiiJ* lee! but ale resistant, suberctaoeous, disposed on two nltev- 

l y WwkwS note rows, and upon one soil'aeo oidv of the dichotomous 

Jrjl / f' wSS|Vfi in .i.'K he- , arl ii'idaled, Joined by trausvi l-se libn Is,and forming 

A w j '47 ]-¥'</ vllim ftlu get lie i a tlabeliitoi m, rudiruliited.fieiidesoei.l polypariurn. 

vs rv s' 7 ' \a( if . Kv ,11,|i't.-. Cuinli itrar/iiio’ijra, Lauioiiroux ; Cellaria 

tjC / 1 ‘"'{/erf, I. iniuek. Locality, sea of New Holland. 


inch, ami a half rang upon tbqegg« of Squall,.which were 


S toi'd polypariurn, fixed by a great number, of horny 
icilbrin tubes, *v 

n. Species with hexagonal cellules, and with a trans¬ 
verse aperture. (Genus, Salicomia of Cuvier.) 
Example. Cellaria Salicomia, Cellu/aria Salicomia of 
Pallas ;■ 0'ul‘ularitt fistulosa of Linnaeus. Locality, Euro¬ 
pean sea's. • 










[(’eUttVVit S.tlVoi ilia.} 

ti, daIiitb! hi*o; b, a port.ou magnUltsd ; c, a fvmallt*r portion utill niutt*‘1i»^hlv 
ivia^tulietl. 

ft. Species with oval cellules, and the aperture rounded 
and tubular. 

Example. Cellaria ceroid eh, Scrt ularia <v ni'de.i of 
Gmclin. Locality, Mediterranean and the 1ml... • seas. 
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[OttlUria Coronas.] 

ft, natural siati; b$a portion of th* lower part maffiiia«d. 


De Blainvjjfe-observes that this genus, established by 
Pallas under^fa^name of Cellularia, has been successively 
simplified by'Lamarck and by Lamouroux, who has osta- 
hiishod many genera, at its expense. Do Blainville further 
stales that, before Dolle Ghiaje, no author who had described 
a species of a true collgm was known ; but that, the Nea¬ 
politan observer had filter! this gup by informing us in his 
Memoirs that tin* polypes of Cellaria cenndes bear a per¬ 
fect resemblaneo to those of Mtllgmra (MyriapMji 'tbtn- 


cata. Pallas made a envious dSkorvation reltg 
rapid growth of C, Salicomia, for he found mats 


! Cantlu Ar:u'hti'Gil''u.] 

•t, nittni.il hire T b<, p<iiluniA nmjjuiflt'd. 

I)e Blainville observes that this genus wa» established 
by Lsimoutoux for a species of Cellaria brought by Perm 
and Lesueur from the Australian seas, and which he saw in 
Laniouroux's collection, which now forms part of the Mu- 
mum of Caen. Thu assemblage of cells resemble the ver¬ 
tebral column ftf|tf*h. Upi.n one of the surfaces ,uv two 
rows of alternate cells, separated by an angular crest Djitiii 
the other siirfaee limy be seen Die hack of the cells, with 
tubular filamenls which reach transversely from one branch 
to another, and are analogous to the radicil'orin or rooi like 
tubes. He adds that it would appear that tlu-e WMUsverse 
fibrils arc sometimes wanting, as in the vaiicty noted by 
Lamarck. . * 

10. Caberea. 

Animals unknown, contained in very small celhgfts, dis¬ 
posed in quincunx Oil one of Die surfaces only offsthe arti- 
ctiUitipns (as if pinnated) of a calcareous, phvtoid, dichoto- 
muus polypariurn, beanng on its dorsal surfaee the eontinua- 
timl of the Bstulous riuhelns by the aid of Which it is fixed. 
• Example, Cabcrra tlic/ioloma, , 
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[(JiiWroa Dichotomy] 
a, natural size?; b, two cellule* magnified. 


De Blainville states lliut he has examined the polypier on 
which Lamouroux established this genus, and observes that 
it is remarkable for the manner in which the cellules are 
piled obliquely on one surface only of the polyparium which 
they form, and on account of their being sustained by a fas¬ 
ciculus or bundle of radiciform tubes which occupy tliftj 
dorsal war face. He adds, that the description and figure 
given by Lamouroux are inexact, the ridge which he repre¬ 
sents and describes being nothing more than a disposition 
of the radiciform lubes ; and that the pinnated Cuberca of 
Lamouroux’s collection is entirely different from Caberea 
diehotoma. . 

11. Tricellaria. 

Animals hydriform, contained in cellules with on oval, 
terminal aperfuic with sessile borders, and disposed in three 
ranks, composing the articulations of a polyparium which is 
phytoi'd, dichotomous, and fixed liy radicular filaments. 

Example. Tricellaria iricythura. Locality, seas of'New 
Holland, 

This is the Crista Iricythura of Lamouroux. The genus 
was established by Dr. Fleming, in his work on the British 
animals, from a species which differs from the Cnsicc of 
Lamouroux in the disposition of the cells. 

12. Acamarchls. 

Animals unknown, contained in united close-set and 
norny cellules, with a vesicle at the aperture, disposed in 
two lateral alternate ranks, and forming the articulations of 
a horny, phytoi'd, dichotomous polyparium fixed by radici- 
torra fibrils. 


Example. Aoamarchis Neritina. Locality, Mediterranean. 



This genus was established by Lamouroux, but was not 
adopted by Lamarck, not- by Dr. Fleming, who, according 
Dc I^Jainvillc, confounds it with Bicellaria. Do Blainville 
states, however, that ho has “sot exffeiined either of the tiro 
species which constitute the genus Aeamnrchu, but %&> 
marks that it seems to him to differ too little from the ttiw 
Cellurite to justify a separation. 

* & 13 . Bicellaria. 

Animnl^tf driform, furnished with eight simple tentacula, 
and contained in cellules which project but little or not at all, 
disposed upon two alternate ranks, and opening upon the same 
surface of the articulations of u cretaceous, phytoi'd, dichoto¬ 
mous polyparium, which is fixed by radiciform filaments. 

Example. Bicellaria ci/iala, Sertularia pilosa. Locality, 
European seas. 

This division of Ccllariadce, Crinter of Lamouroux, Cel - 
laner of Lamarck, was separated by Dr. Fleming, who 
gave it tiie denomination of Celtularia , a name preoccupied, 
as we have seen, by Fallas for the whole family. Instead 
of this name 13e Blainville proposes that here given, and 
observes that Su\ igny, in the plate which he has devoted to 
Cetlariar in his great work on Egypt, has figured the solid 
pa it of four species, which, being composed of two ranks of 
cellules, should belong to this section. 

14. Crisia. 

Animals hydriform, but, as to the rest of their form, un¬ 
known, contained in cellules terminated by a projecting 
tubular aperture, and disposed upon two alternate ranks of 
the articulations of a phytoi'd, dichotomous polyparium fixed 
by radicular fibrils. 

Example. Cnsimpburnca, Serlularia eburnea, Linnaeus; 
Celtularia ebitruea, Pallas. Locality, European seas. 

A genus established by Lamouroux, but considerably re¬ 
stricted by Dr. Fleming, wlio separated from it the species 
arranged under the genera Tricellaria and Bicellaria. De 
Blainville observes, that in a rigorous system of rational 
nomenclature it might ba named Tubirellaria. 

15. Gemicellaria. 

Animals hydriform, contained in oval cellules, with an 



f{iiiBfccllotla bnrtm is. ’ n, mutual tin ; t, a portion magnilad. 
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oblique aperture, united two to two by the back, and fund¬ 
ing thus the artiptjjfttions uf, p phytoi'd dichotomous pdl y- 
parium, adhering "hy radicjtorm fibrils. 

Example.- dimicelldrid !mrsar\ igc Locality, EuropearH 
seas, tm ' " .s' 

This 19 the Serlulagia bursaria of Linpreus, Cellutaria 
bursaria of Talmas. Stynamena bursaria of Lamouroux, 
and Notamia bursaria of Fleming. ,j> 

The genus was proposed by Savigny in tbo plates of His 
great work on Egypt, under tbo name of Grme/laHfr La¬ 
mouroux established it with the denomination of J.nricart'a, 
an appellation changed by Dr. Fleming to that of Notamia, 
because Lorkaria hud already been appropriated to a genus 
of fi/hes. Dt“. Fleming’s name must however give way to 
Satigny’s on tho ground of priority. 

, Do Blaitiville observes that it is in truth a genus which 
/posses so near!) into the Her tail aria- that it scarcely deserves 
to be retained. 

16. Umceliana. 

Animals unknown, contamHF in long cellules with a ter¬ 
minal aperture, forming one to one tlio articulations of u 
calcareous phytoi'd polvparium, fixed by radicular fibrils. 

a. 8 pc cies with tho cellules a little bent. (Genus, Eu- 
cratra of Lamouroux .1 

Example. Uniceltaria chclata, Ellis. Sertularia tarieata , 

Cill atari a chrlata, l’allas. Eucratea e/ie/n/d," Lamouroux ; 
Eucratea loricuta, Fleming. Locality, European seas. 



t 1 *■ 

which, as hosays, he Itas modified into Catemcella ; hut 
lie gives no reason for this, and wt; seo no occasion for alter¬ 
ing the name given by the admjrablc observer who first 
pointed out the generio form. Do Blainvillu wrote 4 the elm f 
racier above given from an individual which he had fouml 
on marine productions from, the Mediterranean, and ’ 6 b- 
sevves. that it is evidently a genus very-nearly approaching 
to Unices lana, from wbiehr it differs only in the ceUjrles ad¬ 
hering to the bodies to which they are applied, (iftil in Un n 
not having a terminal aperture, adding, (hat il corresponds 
exactly with the genus named Uipjiothoc by Lamouroux. 

18. Menipaui. 

Animals unknown, contained in oval cellules having a 
11011 -termmal aperture, disposed on one side only on a single 
rank, and rising dichotomous!) one from tbo other so as lo 
form the articulptions and branches of a subcalriovous, 
phytoi'd, palmated polypnnum, fixed liy a great number oi' 
radpeulur fibrils. 

Example. Mcmpcca hyalcea, Lamouroux. Locahlv, Jiv 
diau seas. 



/). Species with cellules elongated into a cornet shape. 

(Genus, l.ajoe.a of Lamouroux.) 

Example. . VniceUana Lttfoyt, Lamouroux. Locality, 
seas of North America. 

Lamouroux hroke up this generic division into the genera 
Eucratea and Lafnea. Do Blainville says tliut Umcellarin is 
easily characterized by the solitary disposition or its cellules, 
anil that he had examined both Eucratea and J,afoea in 
J.amourouxs co%otion at Caen, and found the differences 
of too littlo value to warrant the separation. Lamarck, lie 
adds, did not admit this genus, which Dr. Fleming does. 

7 , Catenima, Savigny ; Ctxlmic.ella, De Blainville. 

Animals unknown, contained in horny ovat cellules, with 
an orifice not' terminal but margined, springing one from 
the other, end to end, or transversely, anil terming a sort 
of net-work or chain applied or adhering lo tho surface of 
marine bodies. 

Examplo. Catcnaria Sai'ignt/i. 

De Blainville observes, that lie found this genus indicated 
by Savigny m the zoological plates of the great .French 
work op Egypt, under the name-of Calenuria, avtt&me 

*7 f 


I’MouiiKi’a hy.ihoa ] 
a, iiutuval %uv , l>, r, cellules 

Tins is one of the genera separated from the Celbitiic 
by Lamouroux. Lamarck did not adopt it: but. ns Do 
Blainville observes, tile form and disposition of the cellules 
arc strongly defined. He considers it as approaching the 
Catenanrc m the form of its cells, but as differing widely 
from it 111 the manner of tlieir forming the poljpanuni. 

19. A tecta (fossil). 

Animals unknown, contained in elongated tubular cel¬ 
lules, springing one from the other, often dichotomonxly, 
with 1111 oval, suhtonnuial, slightly projecting aperture, Tho 
cellules are always in 11 single rank, and lorm a sort of re¬ 
ticulation on tho surface of marine bodies. 

Example. Alecta dichotoma, Lamouroux. Locality, tho 
j uppei Jurassic limestone of Caen. 

A genus established by Lamouroux for a small fossil 
polynarium adhering and creeping as it were over fossil 
tcrcbratu/cc, and having the disposition of its cells a good 
deal like those of the catenarian which are also creepers. 
Do Blainville observes, tliut the genus lias also at first sight 
a certain number of relations to another fossil, xiz.vtutnpvra 
of Goldfuss. 

There is another and a pretty species (Alecta ramea, D« 
Blainville), found by M. Iluot on a beleumitc, from the 
chalk of Meudon. 

Wo have 111 this article followed the arrangement of M. 
de Bhuuvillo, one of the latest systematic writers (1834) on 
the subject; but it is more than probable that the observa¬ 
tions now being made by M. Milne Edwards, will produce a 
system founded on an accurate investigation into the organi¬ 
zation and anatomy of these animats and their congeners. 

CKLLA'RIUS, CRISTOl’HER, born at Smalkald m 
1638, studied mathematics and the Oriental languages at 
Jena. When thirty years of age ho was made piofessor of 
philosophy and Orvmtu) languages in tho college of Weis- 
sc 11 fills, and in 1673 was appointed rector of the college of 
Weimar. Frederic I„ edector of Brandenburg, and first 
king of Prussia, having founded a new academy at Halle in 
Saxony, appointed Cell anus profiissor of history and rhe¬ 
toric, an appointment which ho held till 1707, when lie died. 
Tho work by which he is most generally known is tho ‘ No- 
titia Orbis Antiqni,' or 1 Antieut Geography,' first published 
r.t Jena, in a small 12mo., but considerably enlarged in sub¬ 
sequent editions. The best edition is that of Leipzig,}! vols. 
4t0.'V7,31, after tho author's death, with additions by Schwarz. 
Tliis work, though it had a value in its day, is now almost 
useless. Tho other works of Cellarius are, ‘ Ilistoria Medii 
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/Evi a temporibus Constantin! Magni ml Cgpfctantinopplim Ordinal Ippolito de’ Medici's protectiohjpreturned to Rome 
• Turn* captain,' .Term, 1698 : ‘Historic Nuva, i. e. XVI. and obtained the pope's pard<5n, In 1534 his great patron 
et XVII. Ssraulorum ctMki initio XVIII.,’ edited by Struve, Pope Clement Vy. died; but fiaroenuto’s well known 
1720; • Do Latinitate Medico at InotniB /Etntis, sou Anti- tutegrtg had now scoured him many liberal and«i#erful 
Barbaras;' ‘Ctirce postferiores de Barbarism!* ac Idiomatis- hiSuas. Ho says, in his life of himself, that on his return 
jjm Sertaonjs LatiSij' ‘ Orthographia Latina ex vetustis tun- frond St. Peter's, where lie went to kiss thfe-feet of tljo dead 
Buro<(jfl|kexeerj]$^8v<^704, reprinted at Padua. 1739; pontiff, lie met Pompeo, who had falsely secured him of the 
‘ DissdHpo Inauguralis Sistenss Processum Juris Rouiani^dekth of Tobia of Milan, and that a quarrel ensued, which 
antiquujK'. 4to. 1698; ‘ Horns Samaritan®, sive Exeerpta onded^jj Ins killing his adversary ; but he adds, exultingly, 
Pentateuchi Samaritan® versimiis, cum Latina interprets- ho was protected from any evil consequences by tbe ,m- 
tione et annotationibus,’ followed by a Samaritan Grammar, leiest of Ins patrons, tbe Cardinals Cornaro and Medici; and 
1682 ; ‘ Epistolm Samaritan® Sicheniiturutn ail Jobtim Lu- Paul III., the new pope, desiring to have hup in his service, 
dolfum,’ Samaritan and Latin, 1688 ; * Ongines et Sucres- gave him bis pardon, urid also reinstated him in Ids situation 
siones Comitnrn Weitinensiumf lto. 1697. Cellarius pub- of engraver tu the mint. About tiiis time he Unfortunately 

lislied editions of many of the classics, and he also edited excited the enmity of Pier' Luigi, tho pope’# natural son, who 

‘ B. Fabri Sorani Thesaurus Eruditionis Scholastic®,' with cuilciu ourod to have him assassinated, but Cellini having 
additions. His Academical Dissertations were published at intelligence of the design, mudo bis escape to Florence, 
Leipzig, 1712. His son Solomon, who was a physician, where the grand duke received him with every mark of 
wrote ‘ De Originibus et Antiquitatibus Medicis,' vqw-h kindness, and appointed himmastcr of the mint. The popo 
soate have inserted among his father's works. Andhms however, anxious to have him in Rome, sent to invite him 
Ceuarius, a relative of the former, wrote ‘ Ilegni Polonim lmck, and Cellini again ventured to establish himself in that 
Regionumque omnium ad id pertinentium novissima De- city ; whore he remained till he was recommended to try hi#, 
scriptio,’ 12md, Amsterdam, 1659. Balthazar Cellarius, a native air as the only means of recovering from It.severe 
physician, left several medical works. illness. Ho returned however to the pope’# service, anil was 

CF, LLASTRyK'A. [Mauiupiiyi,lia 4 A.J appointed to carry the presents which were made by his 

CKLLE'PORA. [OpKncttr.iFKKA.] holiness to the Emperor Charles V., on his visiting Rotne. 

CELLI'NI. BEN VKNU'TO, was born in Florence, in the Ccllmi some time after this resolved to visit Fram e, and. 


year 1500. His father was desirous that Benvenuto should 
bo brought up to the profession of music, but he showed 
so decided a preference for the art of design that it was 
found impossible to keep him from his favourite pursuit, 
and he was eventually permitted to study sculpture: his 
first essays were made as a chaser and gold-worker. The 
elder Cellini however removed Ins son from the person 
with whom he was working, and made him apply closely 
to music, till he was 15 years of age, when, without Jus 
father’s consent, Benvenuto again established himself with 
a goldsmith called JVIarcone. In consequence of being en¬ 
gaged in an uffi ay ho was banished from Florence, and re¬ 
tired for a time to Siena. IJc afterwards went, to Rome, 
where lie met with great encouragement in Ins art. He* 
returned however to his native city, and had every pros- 
peot of professional success, when, his ardent temper lead¬ 
ing him into a quarrel, in which he severely wounded bis 
antagonist, lie found it. necessary to disguise himself as a 
friar, and make his escupe to Rome. It appears that lie still 
cultivated music, lor Pope Clement VII. was so well pleased 
at. bearing him play at a concert that be took him into his 
service, in the double capaeitywartist and musician. 

The talents of Benvenuto were not confined to the arts 
of design and music: he distinguished himself m mins, 
and, according to his own account, was equally able a Ian 
engineer. When the Constable Duko of Bourbon laid siege 
to Rome, Cellini acted as a soldier, and he says it was i.e 
who killed the duke a* be attempted to scale the city walls. 
Ho also signalized himself in the defenc.e of the castie of St. 
Angelo { am! the Prince of Orange, Cellini declares, was 
killed by a hall from a cannon which ho pointed. Soon 
after thi- he left Rome, and made his peaeo with the ma¬ 
gistrate- of Florenco. He next proceeded to Mantua, and, 
through the interest of his fneml Julio Romano, the painter, 
was noticed favourably by the duke ; but some indiscretion 
obliged him hastily to quit Mantua, and he again returned 
to Florence, where he became intimate with Michel An¬ 
gelo Buonarotti. At the pope’s invitation Benvenuto again 
went to Rome, where he met with great encouragement, 
and, among other distinctions, received the appointment 
of engraver to tho mint. In consequence however of the 
ill offices and calumny of one Pompeo of Milan, he lost 
his place, and was cron arrested for ttfiising to give up a 
work lie was engaged upon. A curiousmstaneo ot Cellini’s 
weakness occurs at this time, in the fact of his devoting 
himself to necromancy in the hope of recovering his mis- 
tof#s, who had withdrawn to Naples, Having quarrelled 
one Benedetto, Whom he wounded severely, and being 
denounced moreover as having killed one Tobia, of Milan, 
the pope issued order# to havtykjm apprehended, and exe-^ 
euted on the spot; but he edrStsi-Ved to make his escape, and 
succeeded in reaching jfigpteSf iWbere, as the promises of the 
necroatgneer had assut^i him, lie met his mistress AnaeJica. 
He was kindly received% the viceroy, who wished ^tfjjgjdp 
him in his service, butUnding himself deceived by thefair 
Angelica, or her mother, Cellini quitted Naples and, under 


passing through Padua, visited Cardinal Bembu. On 
arriving in France he was most graciously received by 
Francis I, v ho offered to take him into his service, but Sjeing 
seized with illigjss he felt a dislike to the country*, and 
returned to Romo by Ferrara, where he was honourably 
treated by the reigning duke. On arriving at Rome lie 
" as licensed by las servant of having robliod the castle of 
St. Angelo, during tbe war. of immense treasures, which 
led to lus arrest and imprisonment. He was much perse¬ 
cuted on this occasion by Pier'-Lutgi, tbe pope'ayffsgj^wlio 
influenced bis father to continue Benvenuto in "w6pKv;. ; «fi 
resolution in which tin: pope was confirmed from pique at 
the French king’s intercession m his favour. At length, 
'with great ingenuity, and after considerable difficulties, be 
effected his escape, and proceeded to bis kind friend. Car¬ 
dinal Cornaro, who received and concealed him for some 
time ; but his eminence beinglCRerWards induced to deliver 
him up to the pope, lie was committed a second time to 
ptison, where he was treated with the greatest seventy. Ho 
acquaints us, that after he had been conlhtetl some time ho 
had a visum, which assured him of his speedy liberation. 

At a banquet at which the pope entertained the cardinal 
of Ferrara, on bis return from tho Court of France, his emi¬ 
nence succeeded in procuring Cellini's pardon ami enlarge¬ 
ment, upon which he immediately finished u line cup for the 
cardinal, and employed himself in other works; as a Venus 
and Cupid, Amphitrite and Tritons, and other performances. 

lie accompanied tlio cardinal back to Paris, where he met 
with a most gracious reception from the king, but being 
ctlercd by the cardinal what he conceived too low a salary 
for his vvoik, he left Paris abruptly, intending to make n 
pdirrimuge to Jerusalem, and had even proceeded some 
wav when lie was overtaken by those sent in pWsuit ofhijis, 
and brought back to FradHt I. Tho king settlea a handsome 
salary upon hull, and gave him an order to make various 
large statues for him in silver. But he had now the mis¬ 
fortune to offend Madame d'Estampes, the king’s favourite, 
who did all in her power to disgust him, and to excite the 
king against him. With this view she encouraged Prima- 
tiecio, who was then at the Court of France, and set hilh 
up us a rival to Betivenuto: be was also engaged jn a 
law-suit, but finding himself, as he say® much troubled find 
persecuted by the delay# off the law, liehw} recourse to his 
sword, which intimidated his adversaries, and put an end to 
the suit. The Favourite still continuing to persecute him, 
he begged permission of theking to leave France. On his 
return to Florence, the Grand Duke Cosmo de Medici re¬ 
ceived him with marks of attention, and gavekim a studio 
to oxercise his profession in, where he commenced his cele¬ 
brated Perseus; but being offended at some conduct ol 
the grand duke's servants, bo went to Venice, where he 
made the acquaintance of Titian, Sansovino, and other cele¬ 
brated artists. Returning once more to Florence, he pro 
eeeded, though slowly, for want of means, with his Perseus, 
whjch he finished. 

,ke’s declaring war against the inhabitant# of 
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Siena, Beiivonyt* was employed to repair the fortifications 
of Florence. ■ ' , 

Aftgr his Persons «*#v**P osa ‘|< Q public view, his success 
wasMa^rcst that li».,uea«took5Hb gratitude, a pilfmtfage 
to Ylftbtiibrosa ami-Camaldoli. lie , was now efttpfcyed 
upon many -ic^ppviJuat works. The csbtest between niia 
and Baij(l,ine%ffot.It^ statue in marble of Neptune^iiLWaffi 
ltnown; it is said 'tb it the chagrin caused by the 'wbfij» 
retice divert to Cellini's design caused the deajjlt of the 
rival sculptor. Notwithstanding this, the duchess, who was 
Benvenuto's enemy, prevented his having the work, and 
it was givotr.io Ainmanati. He had soon after an opportu¬ 
nity of rMKphing the duchess’s good opinion, by presenting 
to her art# the duke a marble crucifix, a work mentioned 
and highly extolled by Vasari in his Idle of Cellini. Ho 
was about this time invited by Catharine do' Medici to go to 
France, to superintend a monument to the memory of her 
husband, Henry II., but the grand duke desiring to refajn 
him in his employment, tlw queen dowager relinquished 
her proposal, and Cellini dicPTiot again quit Italy. lie died 
in Florence on the J3th of February, ] 570, arid was buried 
with great pomp in the church of the S, Annunziata. 

- Tlpaworks of Benvenuto Cellini may be divided into two 
classes. The first* for which he is most colobrated, comprises 
his smaller productions in metal, the embossed decorations 
of shields, cups, salvors, ornamented sword and* dagger hilts, 
clasps, medals, and coins, in which he showed great skill in 
composition, and excellence in the details of execution. 
Tliti second includes his larger works, as a sculptor, and a 
reference to his bronze group of Peiseus, with tho head of 
Medusa, in the Piazza del (Iran' Duca, iu.-Florence, will bo 
sufficient to illustrate his merit ill llie higher walk of bis 
art. He also executed some tine portraits. 

It might be expected, from the constant employment Cel¬ 
lini had, wherever his uncertain and roving habits induced 
him settle oven for a short time, that a greater number 
of h&J bsbly-finis'ucrt works would bo found in collections. 
Theffifetfity must doubtless be accounted for by the temp- 
iMon Which the intrinsic value of the materials in which 
he usually exercised his talents offered to tasteless cupidity 
and which often no doubt, led to tho destruction of fine - 
specimens of art for the sake of the gold or silver in which 
they were worked. , 

The life of Benvenuto GfiHini, written by himself, is, in 
its class, one of the most curious and interesting biographies 
extant. It not only contains very full information respecting 
the life and provisional pursuits of an extraordinary indi¬ 
vidual, arid describes all ranks of persons with whom lie 
was connected during a long and busy career, but furnishes 
a hvelv and uoddnht tolerably accurate picture of the state 
of society during the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
Cellini's vanity and self-satisfaction, displayed throughout 
the work, aro excessive and highly ludicrous; and, candid 
or reckless, he does not disguise the excesses into which 
an ardont temperament and ungovorned passions too fre¬ 
quently urged him. To the dishonour of those who held the 
reins of government, and especially in the States of the 
Church, liis narrative shows how easily crime was over¬ 
looked when the delinquent had talents (either useful or 
agrgpable to Igs judges) to plead in his behalf, or courtly 
interest to protect him from the jiMft consequences of a dis¬ 
regard of the laws. 

The best, edition of Cellini’s life is entitled ‘ Vita di Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini da lui raedesimo scritta, &e. &w. da Gio, P. 
Carpiipi,’ whoso notes aro valuable, a vols. 8vo. 1812. There 
is a translation ijito English by W. Roscoo. Cellini also 
wrote a treatise on various branches qf his art. 

CELLULA'CEA. [Cbpha.i.opcu>a.] 

CRLLpLAR TISSUE, one of the primary substauces 
of the animal nrgiebfhtion, the simplest form of membrane, 
that which is conceived to constitute the original structure 
from which all the others are produced. It is niore exten¬ 
sively diffused than any other animal substauee, and may bo 
considered as fotgljng the basis br tho animal body. ‘'When 
in thin 'slice&eiowjttlar membranO appears as n. semi-trans¬ 
parent or coKurfoss substanoq; When examined in thicker 
masses it is of a whitish or greyish colour, ft consists of 
m|n«te threads. Which cross each other in every possible di¬ 
rection, leaving spaces between them, and thus forming a 
mesh or net work, not unlike the spider's web.' The inter¬ 
spaces between the threads aro not, properly speakjijg,cells, 
tor there are no such distinct partitions as the 

The cellular appearance from which this' 


rives its ; arn4iresults from the intersection of its component 
threads or fibres in every possible direction. * These inter¬ 
spaces during life and in the state of health are filled with £ 
thin exhalation of an aqueous njgure, a vapour ra thagjhari 
a fluid, rendering and keeping the tissue moist. Tjsk wqpur 
consists of the thinner part ofrjjhe Jp#* whic^imoured 
into the interstieal spaces by a process of »ecreijBK.1When 
occupying these spaces it makes no long abode WfBm (hem, 
but is speedily romovod by the process of absorption. In 
health these two operations exactly balance each other, so 
that there is no accumulation of the aqueous fluid, but 
merely enough is effused to keep the tissue always in a state 
of suppleness.’ The cellular thread or fibre is capable ol 
great extension and is highly clastic; and some of the most 
important purposes which it serves in the economy depend 
upon its property of elasticity. 

W))en examined by the microscope, the component threads 

* ie cellular tissue appear, according to some observers, to 
lipt of minute particles of a globular figure; accajjfing 
fo others, tho fibres, which are very distinct, aro not com¬ 
posed of globules, although globular bodies are seen at irre¬ 
gular distances, either singly or clustered 1 together; hut 
such globules never present a linear arrangement. The 
threads consist, it is conceived, of coagulated and cowlenxod 
albumen. When arranged in tho form of membrane so as 
to constitute .cellular tissue, these threads are everywhere 
penetrated by arteries, veins, absorbents, and nerves, endow¬ 
ing the tissue with properties truly vital. These vital pro¬ 
perties are certainly possessed in a less degree by cellular 
tissue thap by any other organized substance; yet, as has 
been already stated, it is the seat of at least two vital pro¬ 
perties, secretion and absorption. However, the most mani¬ 
fest and perhaps the most important purposes which this 
tissue serves in the economy, depend upon its physical pro¬ 
perties of cohesion, flexibility, extensibility, and elasticity. 

It is proved by minute and accurate dissection, that cel¬ 
lular tissue is continued umnlerrnpledly all over the body, 
ami hence that it constitutes the common bond of union 
between the different regions into which the body is divided, 
and the several organs contained in them. At the same 
time it enters very largely into the composition of HU the 
organic solids, many of which are entirely composed of this 
substance variously modified and arranged. 

In this manner the cellular membrane of the body con¬ 
sists of two poilions, one of which fills up the interstices 
which lire lelt between the various organs, mid thus unites 
them with each other; ami .the other portion closely sur¬ 
rounds the organs, penetrat^into their interior, and contri¬ 
butes largely to their formation. The first, called tho com¬ 
mon or external cellular tissue, has the general exteut and 
figure of the body, constituting the mould of its individual 
parts; the second, termed tho special or internal eelluiui 
tissue, envelops the individual organs and enters as a con¬ 
stituent element into their structure. The quantity of tho 
first is by no means the same in all the parts of.jhe body. 
Considerable masses of it are accumulated wherever there is 
extensive motion, as in the fore part of the nock, at the 
flexures of the joints, in the palm of the hand, before the 
ankle, and in llie sole of the foot. Still larger masses of it 
are collected in the great cavities and sunompi the viscera, 
as the liver, the pancreas, the kidneys, &c. Its density is 
widely different in different situations; in the palm of the 
hand and the solo of the foot it is firmer and closer in its 
texture than uround the liver or the kidney; and in some 
places its density is so great that it constitiiMB-.a peculiar 
structure termed fascia; as under the akin of the abdomen, 
in the pevinroum, at the side of the neck, and around the fore¬ 
arm and the thigh. It becomes finer as it divides and sub¬ 
divides, in order tomcludc the more delicate organs. Thus 
tho sheath which fFTorms to envelope the muscular fasn- 
culns is of a coarser texture than that which it affords to the 
muscular fibre, and the covering wbjch it gives to the trunk 
of the nerve of the extremities is firmer and denser than that# 
which it spreads around the soft and delicate nerve of sens®?* 
(Grainger end Craigio's Bletpents of General Anatomy, 
and Soutbwood Smith's Philosophy nf Health ) 
^CELLULAR TISSUE hMhat kind of elementary or¬ 
ganic matter in plants which $i««r«rs to the flesh in animals. 
It forms the pBrenohypnaiow^tid pqlpy parts, and alji&iose 
wh^fciM fothem. It may ho,aaid to constitute the. 
batlllfttgataiion, never being absent Iron) any plants, often,' 
as in mmb forming their entire substance, and always 
being that among which the woody and vascular tissues 
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penetrate. The pith, the soft parts of the bark, the green 
web that lies between the veins of the leaves, the flesh of 
fruit, fcc. &c., consist of cellular tissue. When examined 
wjgf&^icroscope, it is found to consist of little vesicle* of 
stjSmrabspatyfal m|ker, adhering with considerable tenacity, 
and varying in figwe frffo that of a spheroid to a rhom¬ 
boid al dodecahedron, and thence to prismatical and other, 
forms. It is probable that all the other kinds of tissue are 
developments or modifications of tins; for in most seeds it 
is the only kind which exists in the embryo, and yet imme¬ 
diately after germination commences, both woody tubes and 
spiral vessels make their appearance. We must, therefore, 
conclude either that those organs are modifications of cel¬ 
lular tissue or that they are spontaneously generated. For 
a full account of the varieties and uses of this kind of tissue, 
see Findleys Introduction to liotuny, second edition. 

C'KLO'SIA, a genus of amarantaoeous plants, com] 
hending the flowers which gardeners call coeliseoml ' 
account of the crested flattened appearance of their lnliofes- 
cenee. The calyx consists of five narrow sharp-pointed 
sepals, surrounded by some bracts of the same shape ami 
colour as themselves. The stamens aro five, and united 
into a plaited cup. The capsule is membranous, one-celled, 
opens by a transverse fissure, and contains two or three 
seeds. The leaves are always alternate. Only two species 
are cultivated, namely C. rristata and C. corcinea. 

C.'cristafa, the common cockscomb, is said tc be a native 
of me East Indies, but it is more probable that it came ori¬ 
ginally from either Japan or China, for it is only seen in 
gardens in the East Indies. It varies in regard both to 
stature and eolour, some of the sorts being as much ns two 
foot high, while others do not exceed six inches; in colour 
it is seen with deep blood-red, purple, and yellowish-white 
combs; the latter, however, is seldom cultivated now. 

C. cnccitiea is by no means so striking a plant as the 
last in appearance, for it forms little or no crest; but it 
bears its flowers in panieled spikos. It also is said to be 
J a native of the East Indies, and varies with purple and 
silvery or yellow flowers. 

Nothing can be more easy of cultivation than 
flowers; and they are capable of being brought to an ex 
traordmary size by good management. Mr. Knight, tho 
President of the Horticultural Society, gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the method ho pursued to procure a spe¬ 
cimen' of C. cristata of the extraordinary size of eighteen 
inches in width, seven inches in height, and of the most 
intense colour. ‘In cultivating these plants, I have treated 
them precisely as I do my pftie-apple plants, having in 
some respects a similar object in view; for in both a 
single fruit-stalk of great strength is requisite, the pro¬ 
trusion of wliieh should be retarded as long as possible con¬ 
sistently with the rapid growth of the plant. The compost 
I employed was the most nutritive and stimulating that I 
could apply, consisting of one part of unfermented horse 
dung, fresh f rem the stablo and without fitter, one part of 
burnt turf, one part of decayed leaves, and two parts of 
green turf, tho latter being in lumps of about an inch in 
diameter, to keep the mass so hollow that the water might 
have free liberty to eseape, and the air to enter. Manure 
ns mao given in a liquid state by steeping pigeon dung in 
tbc water, which was given very freely. The plants were 
put, whilst very small, into pots of four inches in diameter, 
and throe inches deep; ns soon as their roots had reached 
the sides of the pots, and before they had become in any 
degreo matted, they were transplanted into pots of a foot in 
diameter, and about nine inches deep. Particular attention 
was paid to the state of the roots, for I have reason to think 
that the compression of them in tho pot has, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, a tendency to accelerate tlm flowering of plants. 
Under this mode of treatment the plants became large and 
strong before they showed a disposition to blossom , they 
sually divide into many branches (as the pine-apple plant 
■"•Uso do), which will greatly injure them, if duo atten- 
bo not paid to remove the side branches when very 
young. My plants were at all times so placed that their 
leaves reached within a fewinches of the glass, and thttfe 
were subjected to the sant^pnat (from 70° to 100 °) during 
J > plants.' 

, born 1701, at Upsal, 744 , 
inded with his father torun .' ,us 
Celsius, 1670-1756, a theologian, or with his gtg^yhther 
Magnus Nicholas Celsius, 1621 - 1679 , a mathematician and 
Iwtanist. Andrew Celsius joined Maupertuia and his asso¬ 


ciates in the measurement of the L&planfl degree, and after¬ 
wards built an observatory at Upsal. He was the first who 
empLyed the centigrade thermometer. Ho wrote various 
wonpisof which it will be worth whittle note, 1. hM astro¬ 
nomical and meteorological observations in the Upsal Acta 
Literaria; 2. his collection of the aufeHb-bgWkles observed 
A 'hiB time in Sweden, under the title ’ CCCXVI Observa- 
lottes de Lumine Boreali, Nuremberg,’ 1733. 

CKL8U.S, AURE'LIUS * CORNE'LIUS, "appears to 
have lived in tho Augustan age, but this point is by ho 
means settled; and, as Le Clerc observes, BOpie |uppose 
him to have lived under Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, of even 
Trajan. Yet there is strong evidence in favour of our sup¬ 
position. Columella, who wrote under Claudius, speaks of 
‘Julius Atticus ot Cornelius Celsus, celeberrimi retstis nos- 
triB auctores.’ (De lie Rusticd, lib. iii. cap. 17.) And in 
anotbor place he says, ‘ Nostrorum temporum Cornelius Ccl- 
sus totum corpus disciplines quinque libris complexus est.’ 
(Ibid., lib. i. cap. 1.) Again Celsus, in his preface, after 
mentioning Asclepiades, says, * Ex cujus suecessoribus 
Themison nuper ipse quoque queedam in senectnle de- 
flexit.’ Now we know that Asclepiades was a contempo¬ 
rary of Cicero ; and JPliny tells us (xxix. 1), that Themison 
was a disciple of Asclepiades. We may therefqro not un¬ 
reasonably conclude with Dr. Milligan, that Celsus was a 
contemporary of Horace and Ovid. This probability is 
strengthened by his style, which resembles that of the best 
writois of the Augustan ugo. . 

Nor lias the profession of Celsus been thought to beSkir- 
fectly ascertained ; for it has been conjectured that hliwas 
nut a practical physician, but an amateur, who wrote Upon 
physic as forming a part of philosophy. The observations 
of Celsus, however, on the most practical points, oxhibit such 
familiarity with the subject, that it is impossible to suppose 
they could have proceeded from any but an actual physi¬ 
cian ; and there are several passages'in his wdflKnj»can 
hardly bo supposed to refer to any thing buthjjp8BBPrac- 
tice. Thus after mentioning the method aiWj^OTPpy Ife- 
raclides of Tarentum in cases of adhesion of tho%j4lid to 
io eyeball, lie remarks, that he did not recollect to have 
seen it. successful in a single instance (lib. vii. 7). 

Celsus wrote treatises 011 agriculture, rhetoric, and mili¬ 
tary affairs, as well as on nu'daRke ; but all have been lost 
except tho treatise ‘ De Medicmft,' and some fragments of 
his work on rhetoric, published by Sextus Popma. The 
work on medicine consists of eight" books; tile first gives a 
brief account of the history of tnedioinej and of the regi¬ 
men to-bo observed by persons of various constitutions; 
the second, of prognosis and diet; the tllitd, of the treat¬ 
ment of general diseases by diet; the fourth, of the treat¬ 
ment of partial diseases ; the fifth, of medieinos and dis¬ 
eases to be treated by them ; the sixth, of the treatment 
of local diseases by medicine ; the seventh, of surgical 
operations; the eighth, of the hones, with their diseases, 
fractures, and dislocations. Hippocrates and Asclepiades 
arc tho chief authors whom Celsus follows. He copies 
the former when he treats of prognosis and of various 
surgical operations, where lio translates, word for word, a 
great number of passages; owing to which circumstance 
he has been called thqjjjLtitin Hippocrates. 'But in qthor 
points he rather prefmbrl Asclepiades; whence ho has 
been classed by some in the sect of methodists. But not 
to mention the perfect impartiality with which he fijtfeaks 
of the three principal sects existing in his time, namely, the 
empirics, dogmatics, and methodists (lib, I;, Pref.), his 
praetico shows that ho was not a blind adherent of any 
party. Celsus merited the praise of an eclectic physician, 
anil followed the sect to which he seems to incline, only so far 
as they followed nature. In opposition to-Hippocrates, but in 
conformity with Asclepiades, Celsus rejects tho doctrine of 
critical days-f, which ho supposes to be' an Offshoot of the 
Pythagorean numbers. Nor did ho copy Hippocrates in 
the great question of bleeding, which ho used far more 
frequently. ‘ It is not new,' says Cel Stiff ‘ to take blood 
from a vein; but to do *ljr in almost evefy disease is new. 
So it is an old practice ttfWeed young persons, and women 
who are not pregnant; but it is only of late that boys and old 
“* .nd to.n W! «.to 

• His first name U uncertain t‘Aldus makes It ' Aulus. . ,» 

t Critical dare aro those which produce * crisis, or opportunity "ifjrid 
of the of ftn acuta disease. The critical d&vs wore auppotaih 

thet»siia r th».ftftti, Uio tavtutfe, the ninth, the utaYeoih, Jte fcurtwmth, $M 

wet^^Slm^rSat* ** 0,e «Wdw- tvimiy.atrt. 
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adottfihat the . oarlieat and lafoit periods of lift 
“ this fcroedj. and were persuaded .that a prcg- 


woraan thus treaiedf’must ; miscarry. But e; 

.... Jjrds showed, %at pdvdhe at these rules was «j|| 
'^kpetfiipn. arid thaifther points were,More dese viij 
tefitioh, in ot^foaigulate the treeiijpht. For fjjjr 
aut point is jMg.wflether the patient is pregnant, or 
ni* age, hut'fthat is nis strength. Thus if a youtjfc v 
weakly, who is not pregnant is not strong, vene- 

'Beetipa is, injurious; for it will destroy any remaipiyof 
strength. .But a vigorous boy, a robust old man, ora strung 


, nan, may bo bled with safety. Yet an unsltil- 
ful physsolh may he very much deceived in theso points, 
because tffi’ffite stages of life are commonly deficient in vigour, 
apj} a pregnant woman requires strength after tho turnii- 
nwipn of the medical treatment to maintain not only herself 
bat her offspring.' (Do Med. lib. is., 10.) 

Celsusbh.4 in fever when,the symptoms were violent, the 
sjiin red, tind the veins fulL^ in pleurisy; in {jpripneumony 
if the patient was strong, but if not, dry cupping was to be 
employed’; in paralysis.;in convulsions; in dyspnoea, when 
Jt threatened suffocation; in apoplexy; m cases of unbear- 
‘■' ’■“ vitl i in internal contusions ; in. spitting or vomiting 
of tilooifo and ifi all acute diseaseat'.whcn he thought that 
the patgBt had too much blood. He also bled in cachexia. 
Those instances show that he bled more frequently than 
Asclepiades, but not more frequently than modem practi¬ 
tioners, excepting indeed in tho article of cachexia. Cclsus 
u M cupping glasses, both with and without scarification ; 
bt|Lh ‘ 8 remarkable that lie docs not speak of leeches, 
thiffl|h they were used by Themison. 

As Cclsus differed from Hippocrates on the subject of 
bleeding, so ho did likewise on that of purging. After re¬ 
marking that {he antients purged and administered clysters 
in almost every disease, lie says that aperients injure the 
stQ wa trh M ptd that the patient is weakened if tlMBtfaeis are too 
nMHHnSU, either by medicine or clysters land lie rocoua- 
jgpnSHKputtitiQner to abstain from their use in fever. 

TlSM^t four books also direct tho method of employing, 
gestation, friction, baths, fomentations, and tlio sudorift 
treatment. As to diet, patients are to abstain from eatin 
and drinking at tho beginning of tlmir maladies, but thoy 
must afterwards take fooijsajkjnoderate quantities. 

Among the .numerous remedies contained in the fifth and 
sixth books, bui few are hi be taken internally ; by far tho 
greater number are unguents, plasters, cataplasms, &e. 
Among tho ggpeptions tu-e three antidotes; the first is a 
compound op^jitijn (lacrtpnce papaveris ) and aromatics ; 
the second, califld ambrosia, and said to have been composed 
for one of the Ptolemies by Zopyrus, consists of aromatics 
without opium; the third, again, contains opium, and is the 
famous Mithridato, by which Mithridatos is said to have 
secured himsolf against poison. This remedy preserved its 
reputation for 2000 years, and may be still said to survive 
in the cofj/rctio npii'. « 

The seventh and eighth books give' a very favourable 
idea.of the progress which surgerydiad mode in the Augus¬ 
tan ago. . The operation of lithotomy, as described by Cclsus, 
has been much praised and vory.extensively adopted. Mr, 
SaAuet Cooper observes that it aaca longer practised than 
alFthe other methods, ‘having bBW continued to the com¬ 
mencement of.the sixteenth century; ami it was performed 
at KBordoaux, Baris, and other places in France, on patients 
of all ages by Raoux, even so kite as 150 years ago. Frerc 
Jacq'uoa-occajiohttlly'had recourse to it; and it was success* 
fujPy expound,,jbyTteisfer' (part chap, 140). A modem 
author recommends it always to bo preferred on boys under 
foorteety.', ,{Alien. {St&gicalDu*, art. * lithotomy,') 

'.. Among thq.msHTSwari^ahle points in this division of his 
Work wexhai* vligfftff® the account of cataract, and the ope- 
hatkjg, wtjftv the poodle, for,Its cure (Hb. vii.,7); the two- 
folAtmotafoftt Of gpitreby eaustfc, and extirpation (viu 13); 
tapping in draw® (vii., 16>; thStsestoratioa of the prepuce 
,ia'tb«:Ss8a«oi||b(yi5,, 35); tbojempfoymont of thecetbe- 
.terCvh* fifit&iwSus} delivery to cases wbtt# fb® «MH is 
dead ivik,, tW Iffeewto of fractures-and, disle-fj 

- M, jt&o.iagtybook. Nor will tlio account given by 
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turo of tho human body fail to surprise 
to been told that tho antients were ignorant ofj 

l/etBtib of Celsus is that of Nicolaus. Ffo|e#t, 
M editions are th ise of Krause, I 
"yalliiSflk Ufiit;, 'Wi ; the 8vo.0t 



jitft Leydel*!?# 1746 ; and the one edited by Dr. Milligan, 
second edit„Edi8.i,lS'31. Celsus has been translated into 
several modem languages. There is a translation into 
English, with nOtos, critical and, explanatory, by U^Lmvo, 

«illistnire dc kfjtidedn* ’dj[feti8fewn de 

Celsi vita, prefixed to Dr. editiotiO^.L 

CELSUS. [OHtoKNEs.r^ 

CELTA2, the name of an antient race, which, according 
to the oldest historical records, occupied a great part of cen¬ 
tral and western Europe. The Celt® appear to have been 
divided into two great families, tho Gauls (Galli, in Greek 
KAral and 1‘aXarai), who occupied the country of that name 
from the remotest epoch on tradition, and wlio in tbojr own 
language called themselves Celt®; and the Cymri, who 
are by some considered to be the same as the Cimme¬ 
rians (Ki/qupiia), who appear to have migrated westwards 
later period from the countries bordering on the sea of 
f, and, advancing along the Danube, to have spread 
themselves across Germany to the Ocean. The latest in¬ 
quiries into tho Celtic language show a clear uifinity between 
it and the languages called Indo-Germamc by modern 
philologists. Tlio earlier Greek writers hail very confused 
notions about the Celt*. Herodotus (iv. 49) places, Celt® 
at the sources of the Danube, and in the remotest west of 
"urope, beyond the Cynetes (an unknown people); but ho 
docs not mention them in Itis enumeration of tho .various* 
nations who furnished the Carthaginians with merceaytrics 
for their Sicilian wars. In the first Punic war we find 
Gaulish troops in the Carthaginian service. Other Greek 
writers confound tho Colt® with the Scythians, others with 
the Gormans or Toutonos (Fabvi Thesaurus, art. Galli at 
Gnlahs, and references there), Tho messengers who 
earned to Athens the news of the burning of Home by tins 
Gauls (h.c. 382, according to Niebuhr), said that it had 
been effected by a great host of Hyperboreans, who had 
come over the icy mountains from the unknown regions of 
the north. (Plutarch's Camillas.) But long before this th<| 
Celt* of Gaul had crossed tho Alps, under Belli vetius, into 
N. Italy, anil had become known to tlie Homans by the 
name of Galli, • Gaels,’ which seems to have heen'an ab¬ 
original name of the oldest tribe of the Celtic settled in 
W. Europe. Livy and other antient historians .fix the 
immigration of Bellovesus in the reign of TurquinitlS tlio 
elder; hut Niebuhr is inclined to place it at a mueh later 
date. It is evident however that there were several immi¬ 
grations of the Gauls intoN, Italy, and at different times. 
The (Lilli, who occupied (.Jlfylain N. of the Po, drove away 
the Etruscans, hut they never conquered cither the Veneti, 
who were settled E. of the Alhesis (Adige), or the Ligu¬ 
rians, who occupied the country S. of the Po to the Medi¬ 
terranean and tlie river Macra. The various Gaulish tribes 
that immigrated into Italy are believed to have belonged 
to l.he /Edui, Lingonos, Ambarri, and Carnute«, who have 
left traces of their residence in N. Italy. The Insubres are 
said by some to have been a division of the Aidui, (Bossi, 
Storiu <{ Italia, vol. ii. cli. 9.) Tlie Cenomani seem to 
have belonged to a later immigration; they occupied tho 
sountry of the Orobii, tho previous inhabitants of the hilly 
region about Como and Bergamo. Cato (D* Origin,) says 
that tho Orohii were not Gauls. The Boii were likewise’ u 
later immigration of Gauls, who crossed the Po and occu¬ 
pied the country ,S. of that river. [Bon.] Lastly, the Se- 
nones spread S.E. of the Boii, along the Adriatic coast, as 
far as Picenum. The Gauls never made a pMrtnanent set¬ 
tlement in Italy south of the Apennines. * 

Contemporary with the first recorded immigration under 
Bellovesus, auother host of Gauls, under Segovosus, crossed 
tlie Rhine, and, advancing as far as the Hercyniaa forest, 
settled along tbelmnube, and in tlio country now balled 
Bohemia, from which they were afterwards driven bv the 
Mareomanni and other Teutonic or German tribes, son 
of them penetrated into IUywoum, and settled muon 
Illyrians. Tho SeordiscGfiputb of the Danube, appeal 
have been a tribe of Gaul^. 'In very remote times the Gel to 

t Gaul crossed the Pyretie8»*and conquered part of Spain, 
eMthmraesc<Md|int8,.MMHp^tiiixed with the aborigihal 
irians, formed the n*tid^f»y«n% tlio Carthaginians and 
the Jfom&ns by tke name of Some uuldlies of 

CdtMpg^led to fhe W. extremity of Spain, and we tag 
theAjftationed in the antient geographers under the naae 
of CWtici, both on the banks of the Anas (Gukf 
on those of the Minins (Minho) in N. Lusitania. 
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The Gauls likewise ere said to hare crossed tie sea W . 
Britain, which they occupied. [Bhitai^u.] But while the 
Gauls were thus spreading (heir nilonraMo the B., the W„ 
mmay. S„ they wove themselves pressed upon from the N. 
by fB'Cyhiri .or Cimmerians, wins appear to h#vo been a 
braticfcbrjj^pally of -the sanw stock as tfft Gauls, and wfco 
had occupied W. Germany! The Bclgm are believoiUsy some 
to have been a mixed raco of Cimmerians and Germans. 
Appian (DrRcb. On!/.) says, that the Nervii, one of the chief 
Belgian tribes, wore descendants of Cimbrians and Teutones. 
The epoch of the pleat Cimmerian immigration is unknown, 
and them is much confusion in the ftntient historical records 
between the movements olthe Cimmerians and those of the 
original Gauls. Wo kwgy that the Bolgto occupied the N. 
part of Gaul and the S. part of Britain, and drove the Gauls 
farther inland. It appears,;»lso that tribes of Cymri occu¬ 
pied the N.W. coast of, (Still, for tho Veneti of lower Un¬ 
funny were called Cymri or Cimbrians, as distinct from 
Celtic Gauls amunrl them. Diodorus (v, 32) says, that 
Btdg® was the old name of the Cymri, and he quotes Posi¬ 
donius, who colls them Galatto or Cimbrians, while be rails 
the Gauls by .the name of Colt®. Ammianus Miireelllnus 
(xv. 9 ) records ns a tradition of the Druids that, a portion of 
the Celta' come into Gaul from beyond the (thine, and 
passed afterwards into S. Britain, from whence they drove 
tliq original Gauls farther inland. The distinction between 
|Jtti'l Cintri has been perpetuated, at leusl in fin me, 
doiTOfO our days, in the Gaels of Scotland and tin; Welsh, 
the language of the latter being called Cymri, as well as 
that of tho Armoncaris, or inhabitants of Britamiy, while that 
of the Gaols of Scotland is called l he Gaelic. Tito Gitnbri of 
Marius appear to-have boon a tnbo of Cj mri who bad settled 
in N. Germany, or, according to sumo nntioul writers, among 
tho Scythians, and from them came the Celtu-Srytliiatis, 
who joined the Cimbriin the; r west wind irruption, (l'lutaich, 
Muriun.) There is sufficient similiinlv helween tho matt¬ 
ers and institutions of Gauls and Belptui-, to make them 
ippear cognate races : both hart aipnuei lul Druirtieal hier¬ 
archy ; both were divided into oplimnti-, or (icemen, and 
the copimon people, who appear to have been little betto! 
than serfs’; both were hasty, violent, anil impatient. (Ni 
s imh.r, JllHlnri/ of Home. vol. ii., where ho treats of the Guilts 
anitafcir immigrations); both appear to have been distinct 
fmrrelhe Teutonic or German race, as well as from tho 
Iberian and Ligurian. 

About 280 n.c, a vast multitude of Celt.® or Gauls in 
vaded Macedonia and Greece,.According to Justin they 
started from Pimnonm, "herc%)<‘ir ancestors had settled 
long before. It is pmtinlile that they wore joined b; other 
tribes, either of Celtic Gaul, or of Cymri, coining from W. 
Gmnnny, or of both. Justm mentions among them the 
Tuctosftges, fiom the neighbourhood of l'olosa, hut his 
account is very confused and contradictory. (Coinparch, xxir. 
8 . with b xxii. 3) The imadeis worn divided into two 
great bodie- ; one under a chief, whom Justin calls Bel 
gius, and Pausanins Bulges, intaded Macedonia, spreading 
terror and desolation everywhere before them. Ptolomtcus 
Cerauiios, king or usurper of Macedonia, having attempted 
tomq.cip them, was defeated und killed. They made an 
iinmcitso bohty, plunder'd the temples without scruple, and 
til,:u retraced their course homewards. Tho other host of 
Gauls, under Bremms, entered Macedonia the following 
year, 279 b.{\, and defeated Sosthenes, who, after the death 
of Ceraunus, had assumed tile government of that country. 
Bremms then advanced through Thossalia, and southwards 
its fur as Delphi, with the intention of plundering that rich 
sanctuary. The Cunts were however put to (light, partly 
by tho resistance of tho people of Delphi, and partly, it is 
said, by an earthquake, which took ntqg* during the attack, 
ami 'which was followed by a foarluPitorm. These phe¬ 
nomena wore attributed to the wrath of the offended God. 
The attack on Delphi appears to have taken place in 278 
jbgife : (Clinton, Fnxi- linkmrix Brennus, through morti- 
: «catiott, kilted himself. The lost vast numbers in 

the repulse, ami still more in their retreat northwards, being 
harassed by the hostile populations. Another itiriirsioh jl“ 
Mnci-’enia was made soollliter by another host of Gan 
who had not been in ‘ to expedition, htit had 
maided on the frt tmonia. (Justin, mor 1 , 

wAftcr defeating tho Get® and TribaUi, they wBSpSgt by 

* ltigonU[il,G(>iiaf!ls. and totally routed. The r^^sfets of 
xu expeditions withdraw into Thruce, where parties of | 
Gauls had been in fpo habit of making incursions, to the | 


m'iirtti 
h(bea''fBpcyrtt*J 
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t at annoykpcejftltt Byrantioes, 
raver invited ojr’ NicQmedei I,, 
wasjhiMi at war with his baother , 
provided by the $Sme wtjth bo 

infO Artfc and effectually supported hls eWms "to the tL ,—. 
ThSj’flten settled^* the interipr of^iig,,#(iptn‘ i ^iti)'e 
“7 Pf Sithynia; tenil, oooupied a.grea^.tr’w'df emmpry 
l«w team tlrem was called Galatia and Gtlibgrawto., Ttpi 
bounded N. ,by Paphlagonia, W. by Phrygia nfipBit 
f Cappkdoeia, and E. by Cappadocia and Pont 
frequent incursions into the nmghbourinifsifpm . .. 
tit were checked by Antloc.hus I., who defeatedtbMifstwi 
was in consequeneg called Soter or Sayiouir. ;Tbri#prm- 
cipal tribos of Gauls are mentioned as having' w){led an the 
country: the Tectosages, whose principal town fas Ancym; 
tho Tolistobogi, wfo lived near the sources of the SSrt- 
garius, and whose principal town was Pessinua, famous far 
its temple of Cybcde ; and the Trpemi, who liftsiSporo to 
the E. near the bunks pf the Hftlys. (Locke's^dWa Minor.) 
The Galat® are frequently mentioned in subsequent history 
os mercenaries in the armies of the kings of gJithynia and 
of Pbntus, and also in those of the later kings of Macedonia 
and of Syria. They„seem to have hail itpiir own kiiigs or 
chiefs, some of wbo%jfto mentioned in history^ u thong 
others, otic Cuvarus, sgho acted a9 mediatoj®otween 
l’rtisiiis I. Itiug of Bithyhia, anil Attains king of Ptirga- 
imis. Sestim has givort an account of several 'toed tils 
of Cavnrus mid other kings of the Gitllogrscei. During the 
war of the Romans against Antinohus lit., the Consul C. 
Manlms invaded Cullogncc.ia 189 n.c., for which hsSjfe- 
liiincd Iho honour of a triumph 180 n.c, (Livy, 38nl0fo 
Mitbrirtalcs the Great, in his wars against Rome, occupied 
Galatia, and wo find tho Galatians forming an essential 
port of his troops. One of their chiefs, however, Deiotarus 
iiy mime, fotsepk the part of Mithndutos iu favour of Borne, 
in eomcq^ffltat'ot' which he was acknowledged..tw king by 
tho ltoman ISihate, It was for the son«of thijfj ‘ 
called also Deiotarus II., Unit Cier.ro pleaded ' 

After this Galatia treeamc a province of the Romw%$iif$. 
' evcrul nrnnos of places in Galatia attested the relationship 
f the new settlers to their western brethren, such us Eco- 
hriga, Tolistochora, &c. 

The power of'the Gauls ityfUbopc was evidently oh the 
ilodiue long before Cuimir's coSpRst of tlieir countrv'. They 
wore pressed on one side by (lie Belgm and the Germans, 
and on the other by the Iberians, who hud settled in Aqui- 
Unia. The Gauls of Italy had been all subjugated by 
Home. Tho Romans had also occupied tho Province of 
Nurbo. which originally belonged to the Celtic Gauls. For 
the names and localities of Celtic. Gaul in Cwar's time, see 
Caksah; and for those uftlie Celt® of Britain, site Britannia. 

Tne disluigmshing feuturot, both physical and moral, of 
the Collie race, whether Guuls dr Cymri, are described by 
most antient writets, especially ('a-sttr, Livy, Diodorus, Ap- 
tiiau and Jujjlin; but their accounts are uot free from con¬ 
tradictions. They wore men of large size, of fair com¬ 
plexion, reddish "hair, and florco aspect. Thoy could hfjar 
cold and ram, hut not heat or thirst. They were vain and 
boastful, clamorous and impatient of control, and quarrel¬ 
some among themsclyafei Their first onset was formidable, 
hut if once repulsed RRR easily gave way mid diapofspd. 
Their swords were long ajul unwieldy; thosg of the'£eitic 
Gauls appear to have been of copper, but they bent aftopTLe 
first blow, which gave a great advantage to the Romatil over 
them. The Gauls fought generally tigked down to Gyb loiug. 
Their shields were large and oblong; but they appear tpkaye 
heen slight and ill egjltrived for protection. Uyy (xjti 4fii) well 
describes the contrast between the appearanee qf thcG%u!« in 
Hannibal's army and that fif the 8 p«nyb toytopttaries, Their 
government was aristocratic ; tlieoptiniKbswp'ohles fiwiilgal 
the senate or supremo cimncdl: the cdtamoft,'people seow 
to have had n» political rights, and to hgve boeuto 51 spite 
of depression. We find »4t one more powerful tribe, such 
as the BiturigeS apd TStlwi, exerci9cd, ai toast for a ttuie. ,a 
sort of political Wuprem^ pycr tint tfl&temring tftogjk 
'Their kihgs or chiote have pf til^otiv?, and ,to 

have held their offioe bnlyf#*War® two, pnless re-jjtoctpd, 
Thf iDryuds formed * pcwnrfut hiwarchy; they wWa ite- 
terpretsfs of the lbw, and judges in nviT'tth^crttoSnitl 
matters. The Dtuids seem to have been art heredtia*y1t 
though not exuhasive, being recruited from the young man 

ofcnebto.tsumhes who resorted to thetr .to • 
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dwGatjU in hi* tone, whjtdthe ewWU with 
terfiwtn*.' Re My* that Droid fora was supposed 
.. front .SJrtafti igtoGadl The religion of q^he 
... jriM «■% itjiifrjt. a ir.R.ufTiteism; they had tmSm or 
which tbt^r showed,a particular liflui in 
their mvasums of- r|ier countries; tS^' worshipped ftte Su¬ 
preme ^j^ph-4s<wd "grates; Tji wh add the; 

|oi were.sttqred. They afterwards adopted son# 
jnxls of-wp Germsns and otbor nations. They hod Also 
who were not only poets but soothsayers, and jhgir 
transmitted .by tradition. The Druids onM§d 
$ce*. and they,drew omens from certairrop- 
peafitKeadn the limbs dhd bhiod of the victims, and also 
ftom the sight pf birds. The latter watt resorted to in ease 
of emigration to direct their course. Diodorus (v.) says that 
ihf Druids had instrument by which they could bring dis¬ 
tant objects either oh the earth or in the heavens nearer to 
them. 3fi« tells some wonderful stories of the Cell® or 
Gauls, which show how little, that people were known at 
Romo even in his time. Ite says umt ‘ thosB who inhabit 
farthest portly towards Scythia are the most ferocious, and 
they are said to devour human liesh, like tho Britanni who 
inhabit trin (Ireland).' The Oeltce of Gaul iiad attained 
& Considerable/degree of riviliaatipn and luxury when 
Ctonr Uttered! thoir country. ©&y_ seem to have been 
aepuairrou with the Greek language by mcank of the colony 
of Miusilia (Marseilles), and the Greek alphabet was in use 
among them. Wo do not. know of any original Celtic 
alphabet, nor of any works in their lariguago. Indeed we 
hf$ no kjg)wledge left of (he language of Celtic Gaul, 
UftMla wtt Suppose it to have been similar to tho Gaelic 
Of Scotland. The Breton language, like the Welsh, is a 
dialect of the Cymri language belonging to that great 
division of the Celt®. It has been long disputed whether 
the Basque language is a dialect of the old Celtic. W. von 
HuniboUlt (Piiifung tier UntcreuchurigeMjUtoi- die Ur- 
lit’woj&vr. lliitpiinteiii vcrmittrht tier UuttkmSnifr Sprache, 
lUnw,y seems to be of opinion that live Basque lan- 
s«. Ji c, Iberian and not Celtic origin. The remains of 
the old Celtic language must therefore ho sought in tl 
Gaelic, and in the Erse or Irish, which is said to roseii 
tile the Gaelic; and in the Welsh and its cognate dialect, 
the Breton. These, sueattho bo the only pro liable olf- 
spring of the Cejtic GnHptd the Cymri, Cimmerian, or 
Citnhrian. For further information concerning these two 
great families, wo must tofer our readers, besides the an- 
dent writers mentioned in this article, to the numerous 
modem works .written professedly oil the subject, among 
others to P. Remits. JJe htariinu Veter urn Galloruti *; Jo*. 
Js. PontMUfalSlbssariuni Pnseo-Gal/irum ; Banco, Espui'ui 
Sagrada ; Mrnmert, Geygrttphie der Griechen uml Rimer; 
Davios’s Celtic Researched'em the Origin , Tradition, and 
Language the An Rent .Rritons ; Mcmuires de l'Aca¬ 
demic Critique; Amedeo Tltierry, Uktoire des Gaultns 
depute les Tents les plus recall's. Paris, lb'28 ; besides the 
numerous English works on the Gaelic and Welsh lan¬ 
guages and.antiquities. * 

CELTIBK'RI, a people of antiunt Spain, supposed to have 
been descended from Celt® who in remote times immigrated 
from Gaul, and afterwards becatm* mixed with the native 
Hpaf'ians, so as to, resemble tpjBfc habits more the latter 
(han'thp formpr people. The CeTuben extended from the 
rutkjUiir S.FF. bai»kof thoIberus'(Ebro) towards the interior 
qfSmiti.., TVy pcemiietf the highlands about tho sources of 
the Duero and (ho.ptgnVi, and both sides of the great cett- 
tt4.W<|f»/w|ioh,<frYhIes.thq waters which How E, towards 
fhpMeatfetTattean ftogj tho#, winch, nuw W, into the Duero 
.nd. jbe .dl'Mgpk, fCasftLpX.} Tho Ceftiberi are spoken of 
$,£&«'Greek,. wid^Rokpaft, Writers sometimes os a single 
iftk, ^bmattpipfSl’a confederation of various nation*. In 
dattey sense they exhagdsd over a groat part of central 
frn, including the Arevaci, Pelcadonea, Eusoees, Belli, 

* Tiothi., Appian plaoes ej$n tho Vaocwi among tho 
„ , , Jerk, ,.Numwitiar tn the caftptry of the Aftwoei. ys said 
fry bean ,dffen«& by 4fi0() Ceftiberi- The 

Swwjrigoit fatftora^ 
Kutfianua, ftrid'mfewnt fr^tftyhd;E#«W‘i|t>w ; nBW Sjewwbof 
pMr. Tataria. jNTfrriasp, i»w Tarasena; BitfaBa, 4’/“* 
Bhme .pf JM£» »#*GgtatoytMt.Argol^^ 
MPWaiiyMW superior to tho AiwtMbW »n' 

,am iormtdab# froth 1Mfr% ,{Jww 

^’gtntwj* jM tfraRon# Wii After .larittg 

$»®«; wjtfi.tlwy ropeatedftp-* 

«oat«t»Jwgttt against Fulvhis Flaoeus, wwd' 
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, . . I'onius Gracchus I7t) bss., revolted a fcw 

ydars after again u«ler the prmtorsbip of Appius Claudius, 
and Were ogam dSjjfeted. They fought afterward* against 
C. Marcellas apid Xietniu* LneulUm. After tiie ddtttuu- 
tion of Nijmantia Sy Scipio AStaiitajpus they yfcvi 
s^bduefL "Their opunfry bee«tflj|»ttri?pf.,tiui Romiiti lASvm- 
cta Tanpconensis. (KptAmfi mm &uk 7ftVpo«fr)jIjvv, &fc.) 

CBRFIC ASGH1T£C1'(7IM|>, TJridof ; .,|biji term, we 
class the structure* or buildings which are usually con¬ 
sidered to ho pruidical; such as the work* of tho mitives of 
our island anterior to the arrival of the Roman*. The be¬ 
ginnings of architecture are undoubtedly perceptible in the 
sets or compages of stones (encli^onsisting of two upright* 
and an impost), which Ibrm ho striking a feature in this 
circles of Stonehenge. The upright pillars have evidently 
undergone shaping; and tho .mode in which the imposts 
were secured by mortises and tenons shows a regular 
JJtaciplc of construction beyond that of the mere rude 
tmisKes which mark the Druidical remains of other countries. 
Cells of thw Druidical age are-also still to be found of a 
uniform character; such a* in the monument called Ty 
Iltud, or St. lltut’s hermitage, in Liau ^Jnuiniwlch pnrish 
in Brccknoekshire (see Gough's edit, of Ceiind. Itrit., fol., 
1781), vol. ii., p. t70), composed of four large Uattisli rudo 
stonos, three of them pitched in the ground, and the fourth 
laid on them as a cover, forming a cell or hut open iji front, 
about eight feet long, and four wide and high. It cor^Mtmgids#, 
with Kit s Duty House in Kent, and with similar dfjmin. 
other parts. These latter structures are Visually known by 
the name of Kistvaens, and are by some supposed to have 
been touibs: they appear at all events to have formed a 
superior class ot buildings ; for, according to Diodorus Si¬ 
culus, tho ordinary dwellings of the Britons in summer 
were for the most part meanly built of reeds or wood. 
Caverns seem to have been then- usual places of dwelling m 
the severer seasons, A Kistvaen, formerly existing at 
Rolhvright in Oxfordshire, was formed of six stones, 
(Gough’s’ edit, of Camd., vol. ii., p. 3bil,) King, m hi# 
‘Munimentu Antiqua,' vol. iii, v p. 31, gives an account and 
representation of tho tower of Brunless or Brwullys in 
Breckiiocksluro, which ha considers an instance of Eyrian 
architecture as used among the Cornish Britons. It is a ► 
keep or tower of singular construction, unlike apjjjjgug 
Roman or Norman. 

CK'I.YPHUS, a genus of Dipterous insects of the family 
iMUjcanidcc (Macquart). Characters: antennso wide apart, 
us long as the head, stylet rather thick and covered with 
fine hairs; scutollum eouvOlfc, and covering the abdomen. 

This genus is one of the most extraordinary among Di¬ 
pterous insects, tile species having more the appearance of 
little beetles than two-winged Hies ; tho peculiarity iscatifeii 
by the immense sire of the scutollum,which covers tho whole 
abdomen.and encloses the wings when at rest*. 

Cetyphus obteclus is about one-sixth of an inch in length; 
tho head is yellow; the last joint, of the antenna ,w black; 
tho thorax und scutollum arc of a bluish black colour with 
violot reflexions; tho former is broader than long; the ab¬ 
domen is fawn-colour, tho legs and wings are yellowish, the 
latter with the base brown. It inhabits .lava. 

C. scutalus, tho only other species known, yery much re¬ 
sembles the one just described, but is of a greenish copper 
colour above ami beneath ; it is found in the East Indies., 

CEMENT, a substance used for causing the adhesion 
of surfaces, or for covering and protecting them. Cement* 
are of various kinds, comprehending Clus. Lutks, Mas- 
tich, Mortah, and So-Lokr ; their action is purely mecha¬ 
nical, though in some cases, especially in mortar, it is to a 
certain extent dependent upon chemical changes occurring 
in the nature of the cement. 

On tiio present oefeasion our remark* will be almost ex¬ 
clusively confined to those cements which are not compre- , 
hettded under any of the head* above named; such, for 
example.hs are intended for temporary nse, for mending 
cle* which have been brokpfrnr tor replacing damaged part# 

Temporary cements are kuch as are used for holding 

K ittles draw during ihc' ffflarwtions of the workmen, and 
ich are eaiily .removed'IpMIltfrcrc is no further occasion, 
for them; thus, in fijung to blocks to be ground 

pr mrifeal purposes, the 4):lowiU#tS recommended as a 
Itsefittqijfeieiit: melt together four ounces of resin, a 
quaej^W an ounce of bees'-wax, and ttdd fom;,aunce| 
whi&mfig, previously made red hot, while yet warm. 
*lk‘tHckhw,i)M!<>rU’,> wutcllmo soil H« «>|jgtlttt ytfof* isMo strut, 

IxiRTB tt XlMMttJllliRUOe to thl JilHUg SfiJUroUetU *JtloDg"tftW e£Cll|lL^ , A^ 
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cement will also answer tlio purpose of joining metafl*|j 
plates to be turiS«|fn a lathe. v: • *1 

Chasers of gojd and silver articles support and hold their 
wosfr Jsv e «m«M formed of pitch* jesrn, and a very small 
quauffiyof. tallow nyelfod together, 3 ^'fhiokenedby stirring* 
in brick-dnat; (Juscontent upsjr alsow Used for fixing small 
stehl articles! on the blocks intended to hold them for polish* 
iug. In winter more talldD as necessary than in slimmer. 
Shell-lac is also usefully employed for holding metals, glass, 
or precious stones, while cutting, turning, or grinding them; 
the metal or other substance should be warmed to melt the 
cement. 

Permane nt cements are jaepared with various ingredients. 
Thus, supposing ornam<yjts of Derbyshire spar or other 
similar substances to be injured by beingollippud or broken, 
the parts may be restored to using a mixture of seven or 
eight parts of rosin and ohe-Wdiees -wax*.With a little plaster 
of Parif, melted together. The picoos of-SjiUr must he heated 
until they are hot enough to malt the cement, and this being 
interposed, the parts are to bo pressed together; when the 
cement is gsed to till up the place of any small pieces tliut 
may'haife been 4qst, the quantity of piaster of Paris must 
bo increased, Sulphur also, placed between the heated sur- 
faces of broken stones, makes a good cement; and when 
little holes are to be tilled up, some of the hardened stono 
should to mixed with the melted sulphur. 

» Jewellers, m setting precious stones which have been ac¬ 
cidentally broken, cement the pieces together by applying 
mastich between tlte fragments, which are sufficient!} heated 
to melt this resin ; they are then pressed together to force 
out the excess of mastich. A cement for glass and porcelain 
is made from a mixture of lime and white of egg; and 
the same purpose is also answered by dissolving gum arable 
in a little water, adding proof spirit and gum ammoniac to 
it. Another cement for the same use is prepared by mixing 
three parts of isinglass soaked in warm water lor half an 
hour; pour off the water and add one part of gum ammo¬ 
niac. previously dissolved in proof spirit of wine ; the mix¬ 
ture is to be heated until a drop of the composition becomes 
instantly still' by cooling. When used to join broken porce¬ 
lain or glass, the pieces should he first warmed; the thud 
moment should be laid on with a brush, and the pieces pressed 
togetheror, if necessary, tied to prevent their separation. 

.Jijfonese cement is said to bo prepared by mixing rice- 
lloui- intimately with cold water, and then boiling the mix¬ 
ture; it is white, and dries nearly transparent. It Is there¬ 
fore very useful ill tlio manufacture of curious paper articles, 
which require layers of paper¥to he cemented together. 
When made with a smaller quantity of water, models, 
busts, See,, may he formed of it. 

A cement used for steam-engines is prepared as follows : 
take two ounces of sal ammoniac, one ounce of flowers of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of east iron tilings or ■borings. 
Mix them well by rubbing in u mortar, and keep the mix¬ 
ture dry : when it is wanted, take one part of this powder 
anil twenty parts of clean iron borings or filings, and mix 
them thoroughly by grinding in a mortar; add enough 
water to g.ve a proper consistence, and apply it to the joints. 
In this cn.se chemical action goes on, sulpliuret of iron being 
slowly tunned, and a great degree of hardness is acquired. 

In joining the llanohes of iron cylinders, u mixture of 
litharge, rod anil white lead, boiled in linseed oil, is made 
use of. It may he applied spread on flannel, or linen placed 
between the joints before they are screwed together. The 
.proportions of the ingredients are not important, provided 
loo much oil lie not used, so as to make the composition too 
thin. This oemont answers for the joints of stone cisterns 
intended to hold water. 

Coppersmiths lay over the rivets and, edges of the sheets 
of copper in large boilers a mixture of qtiioklime and ox’s 
. blood. I t must he applied lresli made, as it soon hardens; this 
cement is both cheap and effectual. tPhil.Mag. vol. xiv.) 

According to Mr. Singer, a good cement for electrical ap¬ 
paratus is prepared by melting; together about five pounds 
of resin, one pound of bees' one of red ochre, and 
about two ounces of plaster of Paris, 

CEMENT, 1 'ARKER'a.A.l Mortar.] 
CEMENTATIONcif^BflKI 
CEMETERY. [JSpKWKNTri ,, 

CKNCHRI&, a genus formed by Mr. Gray 
the subdivisions oWBoa. [Xiphosoma.] 

••MSRNI SsfMOU NT. [Axes.] tog 

CENSER, a vessel used lor burning and wafting in 
oanse; from the lfrench encemer, to perfume. It was 
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Hebrew* were a soft of chaijpg 
hapdliia, which,® 

the aWKypf. incenjjgpor carried into the ; 
in the’Revelatians speaking dtJL r j 

calls them Jtwfot 
cfips-fuil of mceuse.- such probably Us gee' 
verses of thq^coins of Simon Maecabwus. J , 
of p, very la ffit . number of golden censers, m»< 
tJWjpwjfor. the^temple at Jerusalem. , A censer , 
issuing from it occurs upon some of the Hebrej^ i 
of modern time. Censers are still utoflin the TjtpjjWfCh- 
tholio warship, and are usually carriedby^col^^* {Coispafo 
Calraet's Diet, qf the Bible , 4to„ 1797, in vocfi) 

CENSOR, tlio name of one of the superior magistrates in 
antient Rome. There were two officers Of this name, cen¬ 
sures. They were first created A.v.p. 311, toiew$M>,onsets 
were too much occupied with the coiicern.^ of vrq?W allow of 
their making the census themsbtVes. (Liv. ivi 8^) At frqtt 
they were exclusively of the patrician order: they.first ple¬ 
beian'w(io was elected wus C. Miircius Rutilus, >,u,c. 411. 
(Liv. vii. 22.) In 622 both were plebeians, L. Ponipeius and 
L. Metellus. (Liv. F.jM. lix.) Originally the censors were 
chosen by the patrician-body, the curies (cnrt>),.gjiid their 
election was confirmed to (to centuries: in later tubes they 
were chosen by the centuries, aud their election was con¬ 
firmed by the curies; the centuries also passed .the law by 



ledge, p. 138.) 

At first the censorship lasted for five years, but a law was 
afterwards passed abridging its duration to a year and a 
half. (Liv. iv. 24.) The office underwent many changes in 
the time of'foe emperors. Julius Crosar acted for several 
years as Prosrectus Morutn, and subsequently w«#,.mfule 
censor for hie. Augustus performed the funis '. :he 
ottiee, hut refused the title. Under Tiberius the dSrisorali ip 

t ag abolished (Tacit. Ann. ii. 33), and no attempt at its 
istoration was successful. 

When one of the censors died,-, it was not the custom to 
choose another in his place: i |j to true; this was once done, 
but in the same lustre Koin*Whs taken. Superstitious 
reasons prevented a repetition of the experiment Accord¬ 
ingly, on the death of one, the remaining colleague resigned, 
and two fresh censors were chosen, (Liv, v. 31; vi. 27.) 
Tlieir duties originally were tlio. administration of the public 
property and revenues, registering the citiliens according to 
their different orders, and keeping the lanffitox rolls. In 
itself the office was insignificant, hut in the trends of in¬ 
fluential persons it was likely to become potyerfuL (JLiv. iv. 8 .) 
The vank of the citizens and the valuation of . taxable pro¬ 
perty wore at the disposal of the censors. The power thus 
entrusted to them naturally grew with exercise, till in later 
times it became despotic. No order in the state was exempt 
from their control. They could exclude a senator ft am the 
senate-house, deprive an equeg of his horse and rank, or re¬ 
move a plebeian from his tribe. To inspect the manners aud 
guard the morals of thtfapeoffi 0 was a somewhat indefinite 
commission; and, tkuujpV'parental indulge rice and petty 
family squabbles seem unsuitable subjects for the interference 
of the state, it is often difficult to doterminswbether Hmmm- 
tions of the (tensors were in re^Uty pver-rigorop»«. op^Sy. 
conscientiously strict, (Nieb, vol. uip..397.) Ifaman 
let his field run wild, the censors considered him unworthy 
of his order, and Mthwi&'Hawvfd him v ffOm && tribe*. 
But notwithstanding jthts, immense pouter whjph they, tbps. 
exerted over the right's aud privileges ,Of a ^imai^oitiacn, 



no instance is found ofljieir h»vi«g Arrived him' of his 
franchise. When it is said(IJy. wii. i?) that th^y gdded 
new tribes fo tlio old ones, it. implied that .mJheiWi 

cases they acted on their,wo independent ktohoatSV but 
only that they, anAno magisteajfo^iiropawji ,td fb*> 
people the law wlipsh effl^f§‘|he. ii. 

■p. 3»9.),i They, qouid, of; thg city, 

1o foreigne>$, than they coffidfVoim to|uons. . 

Tfraypould go uo .farther tWihe ranked .character pf 
ftlie ffitidfut their ptjnlshroents. Whenever they thought * 
man dasswed it, they copld brand him withpuhUc dwgracctvr* 
a stigma oorreapotiding to httuia at Athens., But of thjsceiv 
sorietL or ignominy at Rome, there wer^iwo kinds. It" 
wastoffiteted by the ocmjor*, aometime* .in their ewn imgAg; . 
aim ettthoflty, endfgwmeUmcs ia the mm offt^eart «| Biwi; 
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| 6 rn%Mi' pbetesof honour: an appeal; a{- 
wtf-somdtimes - actually made from tmtJntertih 
% censors thomsSUes even 

tfine another. (Lows xxix. & 7 .) ._ 

«»Ma,.tl9) an Bkstatice drone ftaAjL 


mentions (EroChtenb- . 

CJBenL' eflfe. bad tfett yetted from the senate by tS.% 
il'fnaSPDotoitiusf and was afterwards crewed eei' 

~ ; bVwbo bad hfiueelf fallen under ti* cem 
fttfStally JfteStded ever the morals of the , , 

.d bf'wosc very tficn Who had reprehended him; 
Ii«!s sKS never fthe bakjs when the censors indicted the sen¬ 
tence for a Mmcial *&>urt. That sentence, once passed, 
they were un&lMe ti) revoke. (Nieb. vol, ii., p. 397.) Tho 
administration of the public revenues was a part of the 
business «E |ho Censors, and wo find them not only esta¬ 
blishing fmtehttd excise duties in subject towns, but ac¬ 
tually’ fixing {lie price at which salt should be sold in Rome 
itsblf. (Niekvol. ii., p. dOff.V' They lot to farm {he customs 
and the codtracts for public Works. Thev superintended- the 
roads, add took Care of the public books and documents. 
C&ses of marriage and betrothing came - under their inspec¬ 
tion. (Varr'o. rfevi. 71, ed-Mulisi?.) Their acts wore 
rogisteroifin public documents; und'the purity which was 
required in'those who filled the ofifto is indicated by the 
circumstance, that those documents were preserved in tho 
temple of the Nymphs. (Cic. pro Mil. 97.) The writing was 
prubphly performed by public slaves in the service of the 
cantors. (i&T. xl'rn. 16 ; Nieb. vol. ii., p. 'Hit.) 

Tte Censors might be tried whoti they acted improperlj 
(Liv. xxiv. 43), and even be led to prison (ix. 34), or thrown 
from the Tarpeian reck. (Liv. Kptl. lix.) 

Thoro wore also censors, in many of tho municipia, and 
in the provinces. (Cic. in Very. ii. 53.) 

In modern times an officer has Veen appointed* in differ¬ 
ent under the title of censor, whose business lias 

beenJff^fS&'Vnine ail books previous to their publication, and 
to sett tsar they contain nothing which the government, con¬ 
siders immoral or heretical, in England before the revolu-jjj 
tion there was an officer of this kind. 

CENSUS, THE,' at Rome was a numbering of the 
people, and a valuation ofjgeir property. It was held in 
tlie Campiis Martius. (LivWf. 23 ; Varrodieif.if.iii.il.) 
Every Roman citizen was obliged, upon oath, to give in a 
statement of his own name nnd age, of tho name and ago 
of his wife, children, slaves, and freedmen, if lie had any. 
Tho punishment for a falsa return was, that the indivi¬ 
dual's goods should bo confiscated, and he himself scourged 
and sold for •» slave. Taxation dependod on the results 
of the census ; many kinds of possessions and of actual 
property wore excepted, while,on the other hand, some surts 
of property were assessed at several times their value. 
Constant changes were made by successive censors in the 
valuation of taxable property. Cato and Flaccus rated the 
taxable Value of high-priced slaves at tea times the pur¬ 
chase-money. (Nieb, vol. ii. p. 402.) 

‘ According to the valuation of tlioir property at the census, 
the citizens were divided into six- classes ; each class oon- 
tdined. a number of centuries or hjtojJreds. That a century 
did nut always oofisist of a hundiWmen is clear, from the 
ffiet tlffit the richest centuries -were tho most uumerous, 
ari&^hnsequently must individually have contained fewer 
pertdns than the centuries of tho poor. (Hist, of Rome, 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful- Knowledge, 
p. 2 t.) Thi> ; Brtt <fiaa$ consisted of those whose property 
amounted' to 100,000 urer, about 329§ 18*. of English 
meney ; tho sefcend class consisted of persons worth 75,000 
erw; tsl fortiine of the third eUss amounted to 50,000 
amt; that of thdihurth to 26,000; that of the fifth to 
I), 000 ; and the sixth class inteluded all below the fifth, even 
these who had no estate whatever. This was naturally tho 
freest oftho six, but was accotroted only os one cantttry. 
Now, ks the richer classes contained for more centuries than 
the poorer. So much so that Atm'Wst class contained more 
than JiU-thO wi|tv*#ther,.^|d asitke votes in' the- Chowitsa; 
Centuriata woibSkOti Within the centuries individually,- 
and then theviBghf the majority of centuries wWj«#ve, 
it'i* obvious tjfat tfae inliuenoo Of weilth was grjpypra-' 
pfenderatft in this atoemWy. Cicero- (d$ Repufifh o_22) 
assigns this at. the object aimed at in the institution. Tho 
object of «te Comfia Ueulunata was fas *" ” ’ 


pOses) to bind the differentwders of tlie stato'togea*priin>- 
oneeonsistetftriaad orgtnued body. Every one iH the «*»u 


and in this assembly we* 
Dim the basis of popular liberty, (Sea Ecv.efWiebuhr, Edin. 
Rav* <&XII*'pi the Comitia CmtuHafa the people 

always appeared underarms, and each class Wd a particu¬ 
lar kind'of armour erowgi to it. > , 

Tlie census was helaWfirst djjt.tbe-kings, Afterwards'by 
.the census; and, from a.Vc. IW/fef’ the censors. After 
Hhe census a sacrifice of jpurifff-aHh was generally, but not 
always (Lfvi iii. 22 ) offered. The victims werO a sow, a 
sheep, and a bull, which were led thrice round tho army, 
and then slain: the sacrifice was ciiHad Sitovetaurilta. 

It does not appear that the census was held with strict 
regularity. It was sometimes altogether omitted, ..(Liv. iv. 

8 ; Cic. pro Arch. 5. 1 , 1 .) Tho usuS interval was five years; 
and in allusion either to tho sacrifice of purification, or to 
the farmers paying their taxes ft this time (Voss, Etymo- 
log. Ling Lat. in’lustrum), tub,interval was commonly 
ccq|)*d a lustra (lustrum). It is obvious that tho Cousin 
must have been of great tike in ascertaining the actual 
strength and capabilities of the stale. 

When a person was duly entered on the hooks of tho 
censors, this was taken as a proof-of his citnsouship, Oven if 
he were a slave, proviijed lie had been regisSrotl with his 
master's consent (Cic. de Or. i, 40; Ulp.-i. 8); but many 
enactments wore made to regulate and modify this legal prin¬ 
ciple. As tho census was held at Rome, citizens wlidq-ej-e ift 
tho provinces, and wished to be registered, were obligctLto 
repair there on that occasion (Cic. ailji tt. i. 18,-&c.): but (his 
was sometimes evaded, and was made a matter of complaint 
by the censors. Tho census, accompanied with tlie ceremony 
of the lustrum, seems to have fallen into disuse alter the 
time of Vespasian ; but the numbering of the population, 
&c,, Continued till a late epoch of tlie empire. 

As to tho census in the provinces, under tho empire, see 
Tacitus (.'Inn. i. 31, 33, See.), and tho Excursus of Lipsius. 
See also Dig. 50, Tit. 15. [Dk Cxn'muuk.J 
Tho term census is also used in Latin authors to signify 
the amount of a person's estate, and hence we read o{V 
census vquester, the estate of an eques, and census senata-. 

|pus, the estate of a senator. (Pitisc. Lex. Antiq. Horn.) 

CENSUS. The first attempt to ascertain the popula¬ 
tion of England, and to determine its increase or otherwise, , 
by ascertaining the number of births and burials, w-alKntuite 
iu the 18th century. This method could at best afford-billy 
an approximation towards the truth, which can only bo sa¬ 
tisfactorily ascertained by actual enumeration ; while, as re¬ 
gards the important questions of the condition of tho people 
and their means of subsistelSce, it is clear that deductions 
drawn from registers of births aud burials, if oven they w ore 
perfectly accurate (and in this country they never yet have 
been so), would give no information whatever. 4 

It was provided, among the articles of tho Federal Con¬ 
stitution, that a census of the people in the United States 
of America should be made * w-ithiu three years after the first 
meeting of congress, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years.’ The first census was taken in 1790, and tho 
fifth, hithortn the latest, in 1830. In the United States, 
the object of the census being merely the apportionment of 
the number of representatives according to the population of 
the several states, the inquiries have not been extended be¬ 
yond obtaining the numbers and ages of the poople, distin¬ 
guishing between tho sexes, and between free persons and 
slaves. No inquiry has beommadu as to any of those cir¬ 
cumstances which indicate 'the progress of the people in 
wealth and eivilizition. That this progress has been groat . 
and constant may indeed lie fairly inferred fi‘om tho rate of 
increase of the people, which has beer, great beyond all 
means of comparison afforded by the older settled countries 
of Europe. 

In 1791 a committee of the Constituent Assembly of Franca 
was appointed for tlie purpose of ascertaining the numbers 
of Die poqple in that country. Since that tirao considerable . 
care has ween taken to keen an accurate record ot those, 
numbers by computations, ptm year to year, derived from-' 
striotly enforced rogiilatioi*{wi to the registration of births 
deaths, and by deoentffiry nanmcratimi—tin: last, and 
tWy. the most aoeurat»'®->Vrliieh, was made in. 183d. 

_of the police, andWtlig.iither civil institution* of 

tffratrriK-jg favourable for ftfetainingJlHforinatioii uponftnaBy 
t ’ At connected with this subject; and the French 

goUertunMt has availed itself of these nteans to^iconsutef- 
abla extent, foeMwertaining the actual coruJttfcii ofiffcfe 

pie, ,. - ” ,-,-Sh . 

'he first, actual enumeration of thfc. people of England. 
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' 2,003,468 


o b n 41* U$' if;. 

*«& €t#tland JU »#a«,la 1801, 'awi .BbMqugnilf in l**k! ; .. 

1831, apd IhraaEfln Ireland the earliest enumeration wm tfanu given, »■ fffy .^SMyn^a*;:. nff :i ,o » 
made in 18lavTitne* which time a census has been taken,, wales Mad-fllm'BjR'^WiuM “sve.wen.'wrtp^efttrf¥*WJP*^($! r+ ‘ 
•a in Greet Wwitt. in B)M* Of H* year* W21 aAd 1#31. 

ItiWl Insufficient hrirt to expirin'the beads of Sonify In #n gland raffia • 

embraced oh the last o? these oefSpbops, and the method Wales . "“'T 'S.^ t 2- : 

pursued fin obtaining inferhiatioo, *lhe actual collection Scotland 1,860,706* , ,1 2 , 1 )93,*136 

«f that information was ehtruHted, k» England, to the over- Ireland 6,793*230 „ " 

seers of the P<>«r, and in Scotland to the parochial school- - *gi ' _7y , 

masters. In Ireland, wltowt, there are neither overseers of "United jKngdom . . 19,280,607 out of W,873*#r 

the poor, nor parochialxchoolmasters, the.task was entrusted or very newly twelve out of every thirteen persopt inroe on¬ 
to persons chosen and appointed by the chairman and tap; tire kingdom, while m I reland there ia a deficiency I^Mm part 
sistant. barristers, (ho recorders of cities and towns, and the of the statement of only one person ttx^aeh 830 inlispilants, 
magistrates assembled in sessions for live purpose; one CENTAUR, in mythology, a corijpounff ui' horle and 
person 4 being so appointed, in each parish, with power to Hum, supposed to have sprung from the aniour'feetween Ixion 
call lor the assistance of tljjAchnrchwardens and constables and the Cloud, which he mistook for Juno: their name ha* 
of the parish. The perMpRthus appqiflted in the different heen thought to point to their origin <cnr-*Tv,.a|feay) s but 


of tho parish. The pcrsaPithus appqiflted in the different . . 

divisions of tho kingdom wore ‘respectively required to tins explanation ean hardly be admitted. It ijZpt itripro- 
takc an account of the resident population, by proceeding bable that their existence may hove been IhMginfed from 
from house to house on the doth day of May, 1831, und on tlio first sight of a rnan on horseback, and ax their history 
the days immediately subsequent thereto, if one day was makes them neigl^vours of the Lapithm, it is likely that 
not sufficient;,, and liny.Were also required to specify in they* were merely ono of those Thessalian tribes among 
writing (lie twine of the parish or place, mid whether it be whom the far-l'urnqd. cavalry of that nation took its rise, 
usually called a parish, township, tithing, quarter, or by They are also called jHippoeentaurs. Pnhepbatus’ account 

.i.i..:_*:_ i.i:. 


‘United 


19,280,607 out of 


what other denomination. Individuals to be numbered only of the origin of their mime (ant> r «6 cvriiv roof raifiove) 
in those parishes, &o., whero they severally happen to lie at is a more invention, and, ill point of etymology, quite in- 
the time of tailing tho account.' , admissible. 

The quoad ns. answers to which were to bo lives collect- The battle of the Centaurs and tlve Lapiibte forms tho 
ed, were sixteen in number, viz.: * subject of the metopes of the Parthenon, part of vlricharo 

1 . Him- many inli t.nn.l timi-f's „ri* ttipri'hi y„nr psiisli. t(iwu,lii|>, or y.ljctv, now ill l lie lirittsh Muse u m . and also one of tho twvi^^b- 
unil by lets m.mv i niitiit, are vii,,v ,,erni»M'(i ? jects vcprescutod otv the PUiguleiu.n frieze, which is also in 

‘2m lluvi nmny fun u s nic imw bo.Uluig itml th(.*rof»u*o not ? * 1 .., MusiHtlll 

St. How run l>v or it l“ boiimM are nmnb.ihrtvrt > ' .., m , . * . .» » . v 

4 . Wlml mlwr ol 1,1 mill Mini' pniiHlt. towmliqi >r x»l» >ir <3 elii«*fly C EISiTAU It K A, & Vfiry CXtCUMVC J£CUUS Ot plaut. 8 , bC" 

1 m .»u.i muuiiuint u K iu-uiums ? <n h> 1 a.». « ni.wum- «*r loninngr to the Cynaraecou* division of Composite, but com- 
I^i^iall r 1 pvehemlm g no species of ?W y importance to man. Cm- 

5 ll«*w miuij ppi.smis (inrlml thWtlrt'n of stTwitt* u* lh*Tt* aO- Ot/tiflUti, tlifi C^itDlTioll blufi-bottlo of C 0 HI fields, is 

tnMh tt r lnu,u„j -nr P aii»i., i.mifsin,.. .ii tJ.«. uu.r SOIn< , t .i mes mltivnU'd ibr the sake of its rnain>t?rt»iru<i 

of Inking tins iru.mii rl:\iiii«iiislinitf r. amt Itiuul.- isixunfiiu-n ,, , , ’ . 2 * X <jEi , 

UL'(tt.ill) M*r in tus nuijt 1 tly‘i fort'Pst, or in Ihr ntillh! ul cxclitkiYc iiowef-hcftds. 1 WO Others, (■. TTttyfQfUltil (the plirpIe jipW'i'Ute 

ofsoii.MPu, 1 in Jus nut' . 01 im: 1 .mwu 4 to uyiste- 'wW: sultan of frJinleincr.s), and C. suaveolerw (yellow Mmailb ui'O 

njiivurtl^nr 'isiM? ** t,L ' ,t,,,a pwnsionally seen among other annuals in gardens; but the 

7. now 1 mates, njiw uU of so yi tr* oM nr pmvi"Vp<l in yiicntiure, greater })urt lire to he found only in botanical collections 

im-liiiUiu- (4 * k»*'*| . siiKlotliv tun. M-rsants gardmieza, man v nn» mere woods 

(myt tHxr.l« uxut o.l.mrfliin- . I * r, . • si ‘ , ,, 4 . 

-- % j .. . ,, ” . . rn CENTAURUS, the Centattn ^ tsoatfiern constellation, a 

In rmwormg this ques .on, the malw are to he carefully verv slua „ part of wllich rises W buf latitude. It is situated 
distingwshft^lnto throe classes, viz., ltrtt, oco.iptetsefliind, um j er Virgo and Libra, and is evidently connected with 
who constantly employ and pay one, or noore than ono, la- Pcrtis nnd Ara. From I’culemy s catalogue, it is evident 


*2, llovi nmny fmi ips me imw btnUlnig ttn<i ihoroftJVfi not ? 

it. How runny orlt v are niunli.ihrt , art ■- 

4 . Wlml miwrwl f.imtli yimr pniiffli. to.vnOuj. >r jiln arc 
I in i.inl luntiimint ugiiCLili ui ^ •* 01 hj 1 tip, n ntiw 

hatuUf ft" nnl lmw m.in\ coniinisi'il 1 *v.i 1 

invopfliitg cl.iabps ? 

5 llww miuij ppirtous ^inclinl :h«itlrtMi of stTwite rc tii 

malts l.iuml witlmi <Iip limit * a / dir pm imli, fuwtubiji, <il tJ 

of tiifsinii tins iriidini rlssi niiinisliing i; nmt fcuiali* mil u 

uctM.il 1 j nt*r m ins nmj«Mly‘i forrpw, or in litr linllh! nl rx 

of tji-JiHiPn, 1 in hot uia' 01 4 to lc^istc 
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fi IloA r of iltt* in ..1 t<» die 5 t'i .pi 

upwiiriU of ‘imilil? 

7 - llowi m.ilob n]i\\ uU of 20 yi ir* t'W nr pniployt-il in yiifinliure, 
inclmUiu’ K . kci‘j , siikI ottu* urn. M«rs.nils g.ml.mera, 

(not liixrtl m tivx rI ml «ntr|*n‘_ 


bourcr or farm servant ill husbandry ; secondly, occupiers 
of land who employ no labouiev other than of their own 
family ; thirdly, labourers in husbandry, and farm servants 
employed liy occupiers of the first class. 

g. inn, mail} jimIp* iipnit old ,uu employe.I ia inanulut lurns 

or iti tn.ikui!' n.uiuifiM . 

it flow mnnytu.lt* apt old :Vk* pmplo\pdTn rot.ill irnd.\ or 

111 hnintimitX ,01 iii.«v(pis jo mui), nbojn upptoutn oMmr 

tapimily ».*.jttii , inj' * kill m i!i ,iiiitss ? 

I(>, Hom m nip , of ad }p. old t< Luit.K, | 

l)iiiikt*m, rnpi oils irlit mbit ,t*> «lu rlcikn. [ 

rturveyn t^iuit _ .iltul men, uiciu'l.i.ff t pnll. j>t’r«*»ns. auuunig | 


Hurveyn ^ftiu _ .iied men, incUi'ln.g w ill. pi’r^ons. nuuutiig J 

llmmu iviMMli.it) l irinl'.ifiiir.*, Uude. 01 Imddj l iU.u' 

llo ;a.iny inn lor 1 of *J 0 ve.wd old ;i re minritt. IUIm'vitu’ti. I»n 

.1 1 i'ilK of ti.U»‘ i»'l-,n,ikL*i*s, loll oolleutorim Ol l.l 1 ) 0.1 lets enipl.n 

of tbe tlt)« preceding t 1 um«i*i .jui'SUnni i* and Id ) 01 otli 
■ye'd in mr. !• ia of 1 tidily lubtmi ‘vepling in tup i.'Ulltne 
muny othpi h..U*k upwartWtd yp.nutdd (Ttol Tudni: tax.iMe » 
r tin* next q '.turn ) iat« tint bt included in any ftfllw* I0C140 
udihg lheipfo).*, in umVorjjIo tins tpirptioii, lelired tr.«d« -.m 
•i alio dated ialioui tM's, nnd «t vHit duulbled ul body to miml ' 

13 . I low mpuy bounehold sewn uU (emitle Minimis, and Mich 

male u V \ \ ant* vghatet er nge_l ns m eW 01 taxable as vuch 
and ..Uemlauu At inust, distin/puHhT* Sj rank'* Uji^rdR of 2d 
bom tho 1 tin lea oodi>r 20 war*, 

14 II you hate cntniea any males in iinsku»r to queisliou 8, specify tho mu- 
tinr.ietuieii >n winch they nr*. I'mploy.ul, and wlutt prujnnliori of lhti nnmbcc 
t>f thoM* eniered m niiswcr to queunm 11 me employed In any qu.uTy, miuefl, 
Coi»l pilv. or public >vork in imiriew ? 

lit., Item nut to the number «.t persons in i 821 , toAvluit cause do you attri- 
but., any reuiui k.ihle diiTc iu the nunibot ul pvimpiit? 

14 }, Are theie uny dtlio urs which you may think it urcMsaiy to re- 

mark, m capiunaliou «i y.» ixwcta to any ol the ptvending questions: 

The attempt made on this occasion to classify the popu¬ 
lation in respect of age, was limited to tho d, vision of orates 
into those above atul tivose below v'i>y*?ars. At the enumera¬ 
tion in 1821 a question, rogarwAg the ages of persons, was 
addressed in the following terms to the overseers andjotlfi 
persons employed: ' II .YOd-aro of opinion that hxhjnBtWtg 
the preceding inquiries,Sfoe'a'jjeB of the several ijitfif-idualx 
ean be obtained in ff iniintier satisfactory to ynwwL atiwl' 
not inconvenient to the parties, be pleased to raRqffoCTlie 
nmpljc-i’^jMiuso under 5 years—-of those betwceff*5 aflsj 10 
Pits—llpttil IS—18 and 20- 20 an.l f®,’ and so oh in 
each fiiltffwmg ilecetmary period of life to the age of ltvu*j 
adding further the ntunber of persons above 100 . It has 


Lupus and Aba. From 1’tulemy s catalogue, it is evident 
that he considered the Centaur ns holding the wolf (or wild 
beast, as it is called) in one hand, and a thyrsus in tile 
other; und from the proximity of the altar, it is plain that 
a sacrifice is alluded to. According to Grqfhis (notes on 
Aratus), the thyrsus antiently.had a hare hanging from it. 
In some older figures, tho Ceffffiur holds a spear in both 
hands, which sustains the wolf, passing through its head. 
Uygitlus makes only one constellation of CentaurUX and 
Lupus. 


No. in 

Cutaloguo of 


No, ill 
CnUtfoguo <ii“ 


(H9f 1462 
<138) 1661 
(197) 157» 
098) 1S72 

(lifts j ; M83 

,<2M)[ 1698 


(231) 15&3 
(246) 1588 
(249) 1589 
(207/ 1S93 
W8) 1602 
1004 6 1335 
1025 C 1360 
1064 C 1395 
1068 C 1401 
1086 (3 1431 
1093 C 1456 
1068 O ,..W63 

linens 

1120 e)M3(»f 

1155 G 1554 
IT 65’ O 1590 

1226 c* rim 

12-/7 Oj 1634' 





; th«*raet»4er of^ius divides 2s®' 
•ft wtujftw^g *oA bbHNr points inter iff# 
ftte equtyatet%te 

flit i uh&.te te“» the reading of«, eentigjrtide 
tluwwoineter into thaNtf Fahrenheit, proceed as fojjows ;■— 
Multiply by 2 an«T 20, subtract, divide by 10, ft ml add 32 . 
Thtjs for 7r centigrade' 

78 


156 

,1560 


1404 


140*4 

32 


Fahr. 


172*4 

CBNTflPKDF,. [Soolopendra.I 

CENTL1VRE, SUSANNA, was the daughter of a Lin- 
Wiltshire gentleman.named Freeman, who, being a dissenter 
and zeafous parliamentarian, was compelled, upon the re¬ 
storation of Charles 11., to seek refuge with las wife in 
Ireland, in which kingdom it. is pij&tiinod that Susanna 
was born, about the year 1680. At-three years shu lost 
her father,- arid before she had attained her thirteenth year, 
she was left by the death of tier mother completely an 
orphan, and according to sumo accounts utterly destitute. As 
the scandalous story which Whincop relates of her does not 
apjiskr to have any foundation in fact, we gladly pass over 
it, St^irl corny at once to her marriage at the early age of 
sixteon to a nephew of >Sir Stephen Fox, A twelvemonth 
had scarcely elapsed before death deprived her of this new 
protector. But the wit and tho beauty which had probably 
been the only dower she. brought-the first, soon procmed 
her n second husband, an officer of the nanux of Carrol, to 
whotmjbe appears to have been much attached. About a 
yearlBA ft half alter tho marriage, this gentleman had the 
raisforawie to he killod in ft duel, arid Mrs. Carrol bocamo a 
second tune it widow. In this state of desolation and dis¬ 
tress shu first applied to her pen, as well for support as for 
the amusement of her lonely hours, and several id' her 
early productions wore pubiahed under the name of Carrol. 
Among the first was ft tragtWy, called ‘The Perjured Hus¬ 
band;' but the natural bent of her genius being towards 
comedy, wo find but. one more serious drama amongst the 
nineteen which bear her name. Such was her attachment 
to tho stage, says Iter biographer, that she became herself 
a performer, but her success does not seom to lmvo been 
great, and liar stay in it was of short duration. In 1706, 
while sustaining the character of Alexander tho Great, in 
.Leo's Rival (Queens, at Windsor, whore the court then was, 
she won tho heart of Mr, Joseph Ocntlivre, Yeoman of the 
Mouth, or Principal Cook to Queen Anno, and eventually 
married him. They lived happily together for some years, 
and she died at his house in Spring Gardens, December 1 , 
1723, at the age (if the time of her birth be rightly stated) 
of forty-three. Of her dramatic works, an alphabetical list 
is given by Baker in his ' Playhouse Companion but only 
three out of the nineteen there enumerated keep possession 
of the stage* The Busy Body,te 4 A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife,' and ‘ The Wonder.' The first was jjreatly objected 
to by the netors, and Mr. Wilks for some time refused to 
play lit it: even the audience came prejudiced against it to 
thy theatre. The wecoml was also pre-condemned by- 
Wilks, Who is reported to have said, coarsely enough, that 
* not only would her play be damned ^Jjut she herself for 
writing it.’ . , . * 

CENTRAL AMERICA eoirtpuehends the countries 
which, tinder the dominion of Spain, were .known by the 
name of the kingdom of Guatemala. It forms the central 
portion of the long 'figtlmutf which unites North and 
South' America, and extends from 8° to 18,° N, lab, and 
from 82? tjp 94 s V|F long. Its. greatest length from ,RE. to 
N.W. rosy Be about 1000 mi le fti sts breadth varies from 100 
to 300 1 

Humboldt, inlSILestim the surface of Control Ame¬ 
rica at 2«,I6,a^j&bnch square league^, or 108,765. .swre 
mites,; but (n rpdueod it to 16,740 leagues, oM2JyS24 

square miteq. v.U»« qHqwa 22,000 square leagues, or 16 7*200 
square mdes. This last ftatqpjeut does not differ much from 
the first Of m&lji Idf, tescaipte the state of Cpiapa* whwb 
contains aboiR ga iiOO square mitex, had in thq, meantime 


C E jT * 

hfiejt tejrawttefi $ttm Central America. .12t a ■ estimate of 
Itfaok n% probftldy have been made wite|jj|prt*iit degree 
Off accUmcy LWt it. J 40 Pand* on old maps hud charts, and 
t|ib nuiffbers ft*? wK*yf|teUoo large. In i«p the eastern 
shoreY of Central Artt)«fleil •yare-sterejed by CommeWore 
Owen, who'asoertaittpdpPit tho Aujstionth of Capo Gracias 
fi Dios had bem lain dogg in tag charts from as' to ;iu' too 
far to the east. This klimimshdl the surface of Central 
America by 8000 or 9000 squure mites. Supposing the 
average width of tho country fo.be |M mites (which is per¬ 
haps near the truth), and its nVeragedength i000 miles, wo 

g itain an Urea of 150,000 square mites, or the extent, of the 
ritish Islands and about one-third more. 

Its boundary is mainly formed by the Atlantia Ocean on 
the E. arid N.E., and by tho Pacific on the S.W, its 
south-eastern point it borders oftAhe republic of New Gra¬ 
nada, on tho department of Id|pp; the line of separation 
nips front Capo Buflea on the Pacific noavly due north to 
the Atlantic, a few mites west of the Laguna de (.hu-iqui. 
Its most northern part extends between the British settle¬ 
ment of Belize and the United Mexican Slates; the boun¬ 
dary line between the republic and tho neighbouring coun¬ 
trios has not yet been exactly determined. ItNI still assorted 
tn neatly every geographical work that the Andes continue 
through the Isthmus of Panama, and that the elevated Cor¬ 
dilleras of Peru and New Granada are connected with the 
Rocky Mountains of the United States by a continuous 
range; but this conveys an erroneous idea of that portion 
of Ainoifeu. Properly speaking, them is no devoted moun¬ 
tain-range between 7° N. lat., where the Andes termi¬ 
nate, and 33° N. lat.., whore the Rocky Mountains login, 
at least not such a range as can be compared with tho 
Andes in South, or the Rocky Mountains m North Ame¬ 
rica. Tho Andes of Smith America lemmata os it scorns 
abruptly at near 7° N. hit., and are followed by a plum 
which, extending through Bio Isthmus ol Pamttrot, ter¬ 
minates W. of the Bay of Panta. Thi plain, I’ollov. ing 
the nearly semicircular bend of tho isthmus, is about 2*0 
miles in length. The south-eastern half of it, contiguous 
.to the 1101 thorn extremity of the Andes, tippe.os to bo 
'a level tract, very liulo elevated above the sea. The west¬ 
ern half is partly billy and partly level; ,but the high 
lands which extend between the Bay of Mandin)j*i and 
the mouth of the fSlntgro for 00 mile’s, probably nowhere 
rise to more than lflllO their direction is mie east and 
west, and consequently perpendicular to that of tho Andes. 
They are I'olloWefi'by another low plain, oil which some iso¬ 
lated hills rise about 5(10 fedFabove it. 

'The second section of tho isthmus extends from tho 
Gulf of Pai ita to the country which lies between the Gulf 
of Nicoyo and the month of the Rio de S, Juan. It is 
about 280 miles in length. This part of tho isthmus is 
nearly unknown, not having been visited by Europeans. 
According to tlu; prevailing opinion it consists of a mass of 
mountain-rooks, about 2000 or 3000 foot high, which con¬ 
tain some extensive plateaus and a lew peaks, mostly of vol¬ 
canic origin. Between 10 ° 30'and 13° N. lat. fixtends the 
plain'of Nicaragua, which is about 175 miles long from 
southdo north, and nearly as much from cast to west. It is 
very little elevated above tho sea, the lake of Nicaragua, 
which covers a considerable portion of it, being only 131 
foet above the Pacific. * Ifcfte separated from the Pacific, 
by a range of low voteunieyjnlKs, very few of which rise to 
more than 70U feet above nwfjjsn. The country which hoe 
between this plauf and tlm soulUgrn coast of the Gulf of , 
Honduras, and terminates on the west at the Isthmus of 
Ohiquimula, is vary little known. Its eastern portion, up ti> 
the meridian of 85°, is probably a low plain, with hardly 
a hill upon it. Tho western part is a hilly country, tra¬ 
versed by several (at least four) ridgesfo running’ west 
and east. Tho intermediate valleys open in general to the 
east, and most of them terminate on the eastern plain. 
The northern trad southern ridge are best known. 'The 
northern ridge, running along die Gulf of Honduras, rises 
perhaps to th$. mean beiglljfrof 3,006 feet, hut declines to- 
rjafd.L’.h® eastern extremity, not far west of the Rio Patouk. 
‘®E(«ountaih : *f Qwqh t». 7 O 0 ttJS#t high, and that of Congre- 
foy ^feet., TleshUtlte.riStlridgeM*'' 1 '''-* tho waters which 
*•-*-**» aRatefih JfteP-those which fall into the Atlantic, 
tains any considerable elevation in a foyi isolated 
yotewSMaks. , It seems to he rather a fable-tod of Utt- 

aven abiFa<c@, and* of little witf-h. though of | 

!*The intermediatoridges are entirely unknown. 
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The Isthmus of Cbiqoimula extends, on the 'Atlantic.-I be from 6S° to N)°; hut durin|Hbe norA-^lWt Wnd* tt 
from'thp.mnuqtains between Omoa and the mouth of rate sometimes, tbeugh rarely, .descends ■Sir wwqft 
Kio MoUjiua to tile innermost comer of thy Gulf of Hon- bouts. The hilly districts, whose highest ridge* rise to the 
dura*; and outlie Pacific, from % harbour, of Aaojutls td^ elevation oftho tableland only in sfew isolated peaks, have 
the mouth dmnc Rio gselavos, AT loss tlnm 20 njiltp from aVnore whriable climate. In the vaMaya, a ha fl Wfte Atlantic, 
tho Pacific there is a Imag-backed range of high ground, a there hflr Jre passes a day withodwain. They arc nearly 
continuation of tho southern rang# oPtho hilly codhtry Of ufiinWPnable by Europeans, aml’oven the Indians are tar 
Honduras, which unites Honduras to tHb table-land of from being numerous ; but they display the whole vigour 
Guatemala, the country north of thia range 1 ',is, traversed of a tropical vegetation, being clothed wifi? nuaSjrous 
by high and steep bills running east and west, and so closely species pi" trees, shrubs, and plants. Those! unjhom 
uuitjsd to the table-land of Guatemala that they muBt be eon- which the Sir of tho sea is intercepted by-ranges <fT hills 
sidered as offsets of it. The valleys between them are com- are lessjjamp, anymore habitable, but their tetijjipi# not 
monly of moderate width and low. The distance between" so great. To is is particularly the c^e with tbo T4|eyB of 
the two oceans, across this isthmus, is about 1 SO mijjb. Honduras. ’ %%£> 

The table-land of Guatemala occupies all the countries On tbo table-land, and in the districts not contiguous to 
botwwn the isthmus of Chiquimula and that of Tehuantepec tbo Caribbean Sea, tbo dry season begins about tho close 
in Mexico; the high lantUn the interior of tho peninsula of October, and lusts until the end of May; during which 
of Yucatan forms its north-eastern projection. Near its time only a few showers occasionally refresh air. In 
southern borders, about tbo town of Guatemala, it is nearly tho beginning of June thunder is frequent, ai*»'re followed 
0000 feet above the sea; and this may be considered as the by long and heavy rains. 'But even during this time it 
mean height of that portion which is south of the Rio Mo- rains only in the evening and the night; from six o'clock in 
tiigiva.. But north of this river the country rises higher, the morning till three or lour o'clock iu ihe-afteruoon, no cloud 
The most eljjyntcd part of it appears to lie between the passes over the sky, and tho air is dry and pleasant Towards 
towns of Totonicapin and Gueguetenango (15" ,'i 0 ' N. lat.) the middle of October tho north winds set in with frequent 
From this point it begins to lower gradually, and its north- thunderstorms, and after them the dry season begins, 
western edges, which belong to the Mexican State of Climpra, The north winds (im nnrtos ) prevail during the whole of 

arc indented by deep and sometimes wide valleys. No con- the dry season, and then, in the months of November and 
tinuous rungo of any considerable elevation traverses this December, thin ice is formed on tho highest portion of the 
plum, the surface of which is slightly undulating like tho table-land, and snow falls on tho most elevated peaks, 
central parts of England; but here and thore it is traversed These winds blow with considerable force, anti seem to pass 
by a range of lulls, utiout 200 or 300 foot above tho plain, over the isthmus, and to produce the north-eastern and lnwth- 
Tho descent from this plain to the low shores of the Pacific north-eastern winds, which render tho access to tho shores 
is extremely steep, and consequently when scon from that of the Pacific diflicult and dangerous during tho dry season, 
side it has the appearance of a mountain-range, an illusion On this cuast they are called Pupa,gallon. Towards the 
which is confirmed by a few lofty volcanoes standing near end of the rainy season, ip the months of August and Scp- 
tho edge of this descent. Tho most remarkable are the two tember, the same coast U sltbject to violent storms from the 
volcanoes of Guatemala, situated to the north-west of the south-west, called TajiayU^uas. 

town of New Guatemala, of which the Volcano de Agua lor Few countries, even in South America, are so pfefeet to 
water volcano), according to Col. Galindo, is 12,f>20 feet earthquakes, and contain so great a number of '■vmerSnoes. 
high, and tho Volcano de Fnego (the lire volcano) sumo- Manv of the lulls between the lake of Nicaragua and tho 
vvliut higher. The low country between the Pacific and' Pacific are volcanoes, and most of them arc active. The 
the table-land, which rises above the plain like a wall, is number does not decrease to the north-west of the lake, 
very lovel, apil measures horn 20 to 30 miles across. The several of them occurring op the shut hum and eastern 
eastern bordpr of the table-land, by which it descends to the shores of the bay of Conchagwa. In this district, which 
Gulf of«Jl<md«ras, is not so distinctly marked, being cut by is hardly more than 1 BO miles in length, above twenty 
deep valleys, between which tho high land takes llie shape volcanoes are known to exist. Farther to the north only 
of rmgos, which extend to a great distance, and in some isolated volcanoes occui at considerable distances from 
praros, as between the Rio l^otagua and the Golfe Dolce, one another, on the edge of the table-land. There are also 
advance ffoahe very shores of the sea. Tho country ho- a few volcanoes on the south-east of the lake of Nicaragua, 
tween the table-land and tho Gulf of Honduras may there- Earthquakes arc most frequently felt on tho table-land, 
lore, ho considered as a succession of valleys and ridges, where they occur annually at the setting in of the northern 
except the part to the west and north-west of the Golfo winds, but the most violent take pluce at the end of the dry 
Duleo, which is a low plain. or the beginning of the rainy season. Old Guatemala was 

The difference m the elevation of the surfaces which in alrrtost entirely destroyed by an earthquake on the 29th of 
Central Ati"” i"a i : . perhaps greater than in any other cuun- June, 1773, and New Guatemala suffered very much on the 
trv'of equal extent, or at least varies more frequently, pro- 23rd of April, 1830. 

duces a corresponding difference in the climate and produe- The table-land and most of tho hilly districts are «msi- 
tions of tho natural divisions of the country. The great dered very healthy. The goitre is common, especially among . 
plum et Nicaragua, with that to the north of it, on the tho mixed race, awl here, ns in Switzerland, it is often 
shore, of tho Caribbean Sea, is only wooded along the attended with idiotey. The whole of the shore of the CaribOfH!;' 
ru-'s. Between the livers, and along tho coast, it forms bean Sen is very unhealthy: malignant fevers prevail then^ :\, 
extensive savannahs, covered with a rich verdure, and pro- all the year round, owing to which these extensive ttfjjflpy 
sewing occasionally a clump of high trees. Tile low hills, are very thinly inhabited. Tho low plain along tho Pteifio 
however, which rise on it, are mostly wooded, especially on is much more healthy. 

their declivities. Tho climate of these plains being exces- The river S. Juan falls into tho Caribbean Set, near 11° 
lively hut and moist, the Spaniards have not formed any N. lat. It was till lately supposed that, by means of this 
settlements on this extonsive tract, and it is only inhabited river and the lake of Nicaragua, an easy communication 
by independent aboriginal tribes. The low plains along could be opened between the Atlantic and Pacific ; but the 
the Pacific average from 20 to 30 miles in width, west-of difficulty of effecting this communication appears to be gwat, 
the Rio Esclayos; hut east of it, only from 10 to 88, or even though not insuperable. Tho river 8. Juan is only the 
Ibbs: they are covered with an uninterrupted forest of high channel by which the lake of Nicaragua discharges its 
trees„many of which furnish valuable timber and dye-woods, waters into the Atlantic. The lake 0 lagoon OfNicaragua 
The heat is excessive, the thermometer rising frequently to is on inland sea, of a lengthened form, being about 129 mile* 

90° and higher, hut the dimate is considered much more long and 40 broad where widest, without n arrowing much 
healthy. European settlemcutifiare very rare, and the scanty at eitHer end. Its circuit is near 408 miles. It is deep 
,■ population is almost entirely composed of Indians. enough to be navigated'iWttewseU of considerable size, 

As m other parts of Spanish America, the European settle- I having at some distance fK*i«pMjore8 from six to twenty 
ments have been formed on the high table-lands. ThA Of fathoms of water along thiSsfouthern andwestern hanks, 
Guatemala is near ywittjiBt. trees, and even hushes,except tin It is only very shallow tuongthe north-emiftore for a mite 
the dochvitios of the billy ranges, which traverse ititt*very and upwards into the lakS. It tmtiWf several islands, 
direction,^ Its i climate is that ot an eternal spritfM.the among which that of Omotepec, near fltBsoath-irestafit hank 
^ermqMfc during the whole year scarcely variesJVThe between Grenada and Nicaragua, is rejnoarkahte for i high 
♦aroge^t m the middle of tbo yaar may be ^hstdered to volcano, and for its fertility and great poptdlitm, being ft- 
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or40d0<M!l«»*. The rfaer issue* firm th 
extremity, and ndaxtba fotftess gf 8, Ctok* 

_ 9 aiWj 1 ««w- : 'B«a»t,'«iMj!'ftoin sixto seycndeenX 'Atonflts wouldhe^ . . 

afCI|UMMHI(MWMK'^M ft Jffah receives frorewfeiiuth ' Tte Wtoaggipvtfjtot likewise an the tablt^ttl of Gfoate* 
Rio 8. C«rt4ka»d lowordown the Serotoqut. giroit ._ maleUdose onhte wesfcra berder.aol runs tBRugh it in' an 
pt mile* freer its uoiftclie river divides inkmaRt ,of easteqt direction. dibit d»®eoda4fcm it sons distance W. of 
wWehtb*'*00th»rn ariaSrtder is called Rio Ool Zaoapo, : At Gualfifgsftae fnilw farther down, the river be, 

< ent«W tfcff ; abrtowt the hatbourof 8 . Juaa’de Nioa- comttnevigabfNbukoWingfohffnfcfoerbus rapids aiidshoals, 

41 r tlUjdepdfeM'wltet to the Upper part of the oourae^of ft can ohly-lujkhaviiratSd by boots nbt drawing more than 1 or 
Juft varies from-nine to twenty feet, but in Some' 1 1 foot wati>t. Towards its mouth the river turns to the 
itill 40 shallow that rapids are produced. Tha greatest N.E. and falls into the Gulf of Honduras about IS miles . 
Wspdt'ih’ about 28 miles from Jjie lake. The lower i W.‘ of Omoa, By means of this river a consitMIftbj.o quati- 

,_ # the ftfar.JWow'its bifureation, ia generally v*ry lity cJEui'Opean goods, especially the heaVier 1 kind, are Bent 

shallow: at many 0Bu during the dry season there are not into t% interior of Guatemala; they are transported Ruin 
footo than two'feetill water. The port of S. Juan deNlti&ia- Gutoffn to flto places of consumption on ujules. Ac 
gn* ia not considered very unhealthy, and the harbour ia deep East of the mouth of the Motaguu several sinilmPnvcrs 
enough for merchant vessels, and safe j but up to the present (the Chamalecon, thy Ulna, tbtfdwmones, the Lean, &cj fall 
time it i aiBh rly uninhabited. The mosrhorth-westerii mouth into the Gulf of Honduras, some of which are navigable for# 
of the taKwhich is the only one that can he used, has a small beats for several miles. E. of Cape Carnaron is the 
bar with only two or three, and seldom four, feet water upon mouth of the Black River, or Rio Tlnto, and still farther E. 
it. Huefkin* is of opinion that the cutting of a canal that of the Retook, both of which drain a considerable conn- 
through the plain frees the port of S, Juan to the lake of try; they run from W. to E. in tho interior, where tho Rio 
Nicaragua, would beTeas expensive than to make the river Tinto iscalled Rio Peon and the Pa took RioGuayape. The 
navigable. He estimates the distant# in a straight line at latter is navigable for a considerable distance, hut tho navi- 
Icbs tl»n 60 miiex The winding couwl of the river amounts gation does not extend to t he mouth, the low country 
to 120 miles. Other obstacles present themselves to the along the coast being occupied by Indian tribes, who have 
attempt of uniting the lake of Nicaragua with tho Pacific no intercourse with the inhabitants of the republic. Tile 
by a canal. The difference of level between the lakeartd same observation applies to the Wanks, or Rio de Se¬ 
ttle seais 134 feet, and therefore looks would be necessary, govia, w|pch empties itself into the sea near Cape Gracias 
Two places seem to offer peculiar advantages for such a & Dios, and to tWliiver Blowfields, whose mouth is about 
osAal; thenarrowest portion of the isthmus which separates a degree north of%at of the S. Juan. Both are corisidor- 
the lake from the Pacific is between the town of Nicaragua able rhprs, draining largo tracts, but this is all that wo 
and theport of S. Juan del Sui, where it is only IS or 18 miles know about them. 

across: but the hills upon it rise to between 400 and Jl)0 feet. The livers which fail into the Puciflc have all a short 
The hilts might perhaps bo avoided, but tho canal would of course. Tho largest is tho Lompa, Which is of consider* 
coutse be longer. Some persortCEhink that it would be more able depth, and so rapid that it is entirely unfit for naviga- 
ndvantageous to unite the lake Iff Managua by a canal with tion. A bar at its mouth hinders even vessels of moderate 
the MMjQiur of Realejo. The country between them is nearly site from entering it. The little river Michatoyal forms a 
levsf’Sttfl of a firfn soil, without being rocky. Besides this, the small harbour at its mouth, which is considered as tlm port 
canal would terminate in the port of Realejo, one of tho best of tho town of Guatemala, oil the Pacific, and is called Burra 
harbours on the west coast of America, while that near NicaJ^delstapa, or at present Puerto de Indcpendoncia, On th 
ragua would end ip- tile harbour of 8 . Juan del Sul, which' morthem portion of tljo table-land of Guatemala runs tho 
is small and unsafe^ But! (this canal would bo more than UsumasiiUa, a rivefcSjif considerable ltngth^whieh is not 
twice as long as tho < " 


twice aa tong as urn wnaas|ijri, in addition to this, the Tepi- navigablo within the boundary of Central Atnerioiu , It 
tape, which unites the luke-of Nicaragua with that of Maba- runs northwards, add enters tho state of Tabasco, which lin¬ 
gua, must be rendered navigablo. The lake of Managua long* to 4he Mexican Union, where it is navigable and 
is ISO miles in circumference, 35 miles long, and 15 broad unites With the Rio Tabasco. 

in its widest, part. It is deep enough for vessels of consi- Thotlake of Peteti, situatejl in the most northern (TisQlbt 
derable sbse; but the Hio Tepitapa, which brings down the of Central America ou the table-land of Yuc#*m is of an* 
water from the lake of Nicaragua, and is about 25 miles oval form and about 70 miles in circuit. It contains seisgral 
long, has fail* which, in the dry season, are from six to islands, on the largest of which is a small fortress, usethasa 
eight feet high, and also several shoals. Those obstacles prison. Thg lake of Atitan is 80 miles N.W. of the town of 
seem to have been produced by the lava, which, in 1722, Guatemala, ami near the western edge of the table-land. It 
ran from tho neighbouring volcano of Managua into' the is about to miles long and 9 broad, and remarkable for its 
river, and it is supposed that they could be avoided by a extraordinary depth and for having no outlet, though sove- 
carnd cut through the level ground on tlj,e northern side of ral smull rivers fall into it. In its neigh Ixmrhood is B*tol. 


cano, which, in 1822, made a violent eruption. Tho lake of 
Guixuv, N.W. of the town of S. Salvador, has a circuit Of 
ubout 80 miles; it is 6 aid to communicate by a subterra- * 
noous channel with the much smaller lake of Metapa. The 
lake of Guixar is one of tho principal fedljers of- the Rio 
Lompa. Along tho low ahores extending 1'rotn 


. tiie Rio Tepitapa. There is oven now a navigation betwoen 
the town of Grenada on the banks of the lake of Nicaragua 
' v-iiehd the: port of S. Joan de Nicaragua, on the Atlantic. 

'i ; 'V%pat'hoUoiaed river-barges are used for tho transport of 
feis^Kids, 'ltod accomplish their vojwnain eight or ton days. 

V.'.iffij’he most important river cf CSRral America is tho Hio ... . . . 

the channel by which tho Golfo Dulce discharges its maron to the mouth of IheiRio S. Juan there are mithy 
waters' into the Gulf of Honduras, 15° 25' N. lat. The lagoons of considerable extent, which are separated from 
Golfo Duke it a fresh*wator lake, about 50 miles in circuit, the sea by narrow and low Strips of land. Some of them, as 
Gn its .southern basks is the smalltown of Yzabal, which the Carataska lagoon, are above 10 miles wide and 3 Or 4 
in some respects may be considered as the principal port of times as long. They communicate by narrow outlets with 
Central Amerita. most of the European goods designed for the sea, but the water is not deep enough to admit small 
that market being brought to it.by vessels, nn d thence trana- vessels. Moat of them are imperfectly known, 
parted to the i interior on toffies. -.The Rio Dulce, issuing The sAteral fountains, called Reisers, ham hitherto own 
firom the eastern portion of the lake, turns to the north, and supposed to exist only in Iceland , 4 but HawSSuB states, that 
expand* into a siuaE lake, called the Golfetta (the small there is a fountain of this kind on the table-land of Guate- 
' miUaw-wiflthh This riVar, Which is about m ala, noyar from the town of Quexaltenango. A large mass, 

r»9 toil#* ItoW. haa a eonsklerublf depth, except on its bar, of boilinglwater is thrown up to the height of 20 or 3d feet, 
where^bprekteonly *>* 01 seven feet wSter 4 V*o tb^ large nt mnuu, amwdinw 

vessefefeamiot go' ffp to YuMi-M- 
; l-'TjbyjRie.Pwtoio .eo«L 
. iW iflfe a jri lM t i 'l MI jtoilB 


> Golfo Dulce from the west. 
*«d of Guatemala, hut anon ; 


and deep valley, it heeetoea tMi- 


____ _ _e Teleman, a eonsidcttoile dia- 

--A ha wMith. It » a rapid river, and dero enouj^i .■■™ KS£:v -, 

for vAari* daffwloff aewal .foat of water, but wthadMat-'Mi eattHtfWtitaasetappie*. pears, peaches, 

■■2. . w , aBJ . f wt 0 { water. • iStttt ih the tobfetlutf dee* not rise much above 6000 

Veto VI.—3 H 


The onsets of agricultiuriiliff'er considerably, according 
to the di Setpioa in the WTation of the soil. Wheat isw 
Hinp almost Exclusively iff tbs most elevated districts of 
land%f Gmrtemala, and aiso in some districts in 
a hifP^'Countiy. Ithot i|Wm to grow much below 
s In tlie sstoe dhttricWhatley is oultivated, with 
and some of th* European vogetablto:^jfheJffnW . 

here,, 
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below 4000, *Hn the neighbourhood of the town of Quote* 
mala, there are extensive plantations of nopal tree* for rearing 
the cochineal insect. Below .1000 foot, indigo, option, sugar, 
ami tobacco aMMfe ehiefrerops, and on' the log ooa*t along the 
Pacific cacao^w 1 cultivated, The kinds of grain growrfhere 
most abundantly "are rioe and maizejbu| there are also large 
plantations of seaamum for obtaining ml, aiyl of maguay, 
for the preparation of pulque, an 1 inebriating drink. Maize 
is indeed grown all over the country. In the solder regions 
only one annual crop cun be got,; but in the warmer districts, 
where it yields from 150 to 300 return, two or three crops 
may be obtained, though the ears are smaller anrl the grain 
does npt keep so well. Mandioca is not so much cultivated as 
the banana. The different leguminous vegetables, asfeeans, 
kidnejtejenns, or Spanish peas, lentils, &c., are 

to a certain extent spread over the Whole country. Capsi¬ 
cum is extensively used instead of salt, The fruits of the 
warmer districts tire merely pine-apples, yucas, imputes, jo- 
cotes, anontis, oranges, &r. The agricultural products for 
exportation arp indigo, cochineal, tobacco, cotton and sugar. 
Indigo is chiefly planted in the hilly country along the l'u- 
ciflu between 80° and UO°W. long., in the state of Salvador. 
It is of excellent qimlitv, and formerly 1,000,000 pounds 
were annually exported, but oflato the continual civil wars 
have much reduced its cultivation. Cochineal'is gathered 
in the neighbourhood of the town of Guatemala, and the 
quantity which some years ago was exported air limited to 
100,000 lbs. Excellent tobaceo is grown in the hilly districts, 
but no great quantity is exported, owing to the government 
having limited its cultivation to oertuiambu-os and tn a cer¬ 
tain amount. The cotton grown utong^fhe 1’ncilicj* id'ex¬ 
cellent quality, but is ahmvs sent to foreign mark®! in an 
indifferent state, as the cultivators are not acquainted with 
the best methods ef^jgeing it fium the seed. Sugar is cul¬ 
tivated along the Pacific, but the quantity exported to Peru 
and Chile and sometimes to Mexico does not exceed .1000 or 
4000 hundred weight The cacao of Sorcmusco, the most 
western district on the Pacific, was a century and a half ago 
considered the best m the world, and reserved by the Spa¬ 
nish court for its Own use. Other contiguous districts also 
produced and exported‘"honsiderablo quantities of this ar¬ 
ticle ; but, for some reasons not very well known, this branch 
of agriculture has doereased so muchThat cacao is imported 
from' Guayaquil for the consumption of the country. Mn- 
liogany-wond, sarsaparilla, vanilla, and the black balsam, 
knowtj under the name of' Peruvian balsam, are also exported. 
Gold, silver, copper, and iron are found in several places 
in the l'Htyjdistriots, anti some mines are worked. Jasper 
and marble*Occur also. Brimstone of good quality is col¬ 
lected in the neighbourhood of certain volcanoes on the table¬ 
land, and salt is made along the Pacific, west of 90° W. long. 

Cattle is abundant, particularly in the interior valleys of 
the hilly districts of Honduras, and along the north-eastern 
hanks of the lake of Nicaragua. Hides and jerked beef, as 
well as live stock, im- exported. The hoi sox are small, but 
handsome and hardy. Sheep are only reared in consi¬ 
derable numbers on the table-land of Guatemala, where 
the. w •«'!, which is rather coarse, is used for the manufac¬ 
ture- >,( Qiiezaltenango, &c. Ilugx uud poultry abound, 
ami are of good size mid quality. Mules are very nume¬ 
rous, their consumption in the country itself being very 
g*at, us they are generally used fur the transput of goods. 
Among the wild animals are-numerous tnbe.4 of parrots, 
mac.knws, and monkeys. The quezal, one of the most 
beautiful of Hie feathery tribe, is only found in Central 
America. The mnnati is scon at the month of the S. Juan, 
where also, ns well as ill the lakes of Nicaragua and Mami- 
gua, alligators ore common. 

Tfe population <>( Central America consists of aboriginal 
tribes, of the descendants of Europeans, and of the mixed 
race er the offspring of Europeans and Indians. Several 
Indian tribes still live in a state of perfect independence, 
and nearly without any intercourse with the Europeans. 
Those tribes occupy the whole,of the eastern coast from the 
boundary of Now Granada -ffjf Gape Carnaron, and the 
country inland for 20 , 50, and even 00 miles . r Probably not 
loss than one-eighth of the republic is in their possWpPjifc 
Some of those tribes, ;jjfasp\vn by the name of Mosquito 
Indians, who occupy thuwiast from the mouth of the Patook 
river tn Capo Gracias ft Dios, and farther south, ngpsidor 

t emseLjwji placed under the protection of Great Britain. 
»e*e t8$B» do not wander about, but derjvo their main 
bxisteiroto from the cultivation of Jhe ground, Other 


Indian, tribes, who warn subjected* fey the SjnmMj&b town 
now obtained ajl-ifew rights of JR*# ojthwia of the rejnjhlic. 
These- Indiana are very Tturaenwi# oh the tefete-tefft jtf 
’GiMtemslg, wh«r$ they constitute the bulk of the; 
tioiL different langua ge s, among, T . 

of the Gterchfi and Catchrquel are jjptnost extended, 'T* 
principaloccupation is agritultur^ hat Wine vffftan a» 
also employed as workmen in the magu&|^urcs. lit. many 
partit they seem to enjoy a degree of cotwfert ami to f 
easy circumstances; in others they are extremely 
live miserably. The whites are the descendant* of 
Spaniards, who have«i>ettled in this country since its earnest 
in 152-1. They are dispersed over lh^ whole of the djgrirtry, 
but in none of the states do they foriwjfcniajority, except In 
Costarica. The mixed race, in other^part* of ApterfaU, 
known under the name of Mnlafio», are qa^pd in Central 
America LatMnox. They are pretty numerous all over the 
country, but most so in the State* of Salvador^ Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. They are the most active porvfen of the 
population, and follow the different trades of shopkeapers, 
mechanics, muleteers, &c.., and nro frequently in easy cir¬ 
cumstances. No recent census has been taken, but it Is 
probable that the wholo population is fib tween 1,560,000 and 
2 , 1 ) 00 , 000 . iu which however the independent tribes are not 
included, their number being entirely unknown. It is 
supposed bv Haefkins that the whites form ono twelfth, the 
Endows four-twelfths, and the Indians seven-twelfths of the 
wliofeffpopulation. 

'Hie manufactures in Central America, though they httVe 
much decreased, are still important. Till Iio Spaniards 
lost their dominion in this country, nearly all the cotton Wfal 
woollen goods consumed in it. were made here. In ifffl 
there were more than 1»00 looms for cotton good* in the 
town of Old Guatemala. This, branch of industry has 
much decreased,• owing hj.liie free importation of English 
goods. The munufaclUvjppT woollen goods have not suf¬ 
fered to the samo extent: too chamarratt, a kind of black 
cloaks, are still made to a large amount At Quezah&qfango 
and Totonieapfin, where there ard still some mannmetures 
of coarse cotton goods, coarse woollen cloth, and common 
hats. It is conjectured that the annual value of tho manu¬ 
factured goods made in the nortliuriutistricta of the table¬ 
land of Guatemala and exported to Ifea other states, does 
not fall short of 200,000 SpaiiikjTAbllurs'. There are manu¬ 
factures of crockery, coarse furniture, and wooden utensils. 
In tho town of Granada, in Nicaragua, four-post bedsteads 
of great beauty are made of the different kind* of wood 
peculiar to that country. They are not only sent to the 
other states, but also to the West Indies. 

Tho United States of Central America are Guatemala, 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costarica. 

I. Guatemala comprehends the most northern portion of 
tho republic, and the wholo of the table-land Of Guatemala, 
v id) tho billy country between it and the Gulf of Honduras, 
and the low tract which divides the table-land from the 
Pacific. The greatest part of the isthmus of Chiquimula 
also belongs to it. In this state sll the cochineal, sarsa¬ 
parilla, and vanilla are gathered, which are exported from 
Central America, and a great deal of mahogany is sent to 
Balize. In its most northern distriot. near the lake of Peten, 
tliero are still a few Indians in a state of independence/ Jt 
is divided into seven departments, Vevapaz and Petpn, 
Chiquimula and Zacapa, Guatemala and E squint la, Saca- 
tepeques and Chunaltenango, Soloifi and Suehetopequbs, 
(juezaltenango and Soconusoo, Totonicapfin and Guegno¬ 
te nap go ; and contain*, besiddi! the two capitals, New and 
Old Guatemala [Guathmaua], .the following places:— : 

Quezaltenango. fip the table-land, not far from its western 
border, in a country nearly surrounded by volcanoes, con¬ 
tains a population of 14,000, mostly Indians, and the most 
considerable manufactures hi wool and cotton. 

Totonicapfin, farther oast, has 12,00ttiuhabituats,mostly In¬ 
dians, and likewise manufactures iu wool, wood.and dtawkery. 

Onto, near the eastern border of the tffbte-la&d, in a 
very BRuliful volley among groves of fruit-trees and plan¬ 
tations of banana* and **f -' «ohteiBs Iff 6 S 0 inh»- 

bitunts, all Indians, „ 

Gualfin, a small town with About 2600 souls, is the pfetre 
where the goods brought from the coasfo|trharge» uptfea 
river Idotagua are to fee unshipped. t>>‘Ws <m 

mules into the interior. •• > j/,' 

lotion,consisting, ffff 
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tbSfiOO, gfffill,' hndevwi'12,000 souij, The low 
'mafk j$t0 ibe Parafto )» Vctyytetyuithabiwrb and still 
umta ffi« hot end rainy valleys new the Gtdfo l>ul<« and 
th^Sntfhf^on^iifa*.,, : •* ,» 

Toere.sre''twit hafUnrs in this state, Y-jeitinl; osgtlto 
fiolfo Eye®, dg'nriel» wnhotit. fifty or sixty hutiaWllhjfW 
^.8(tf|nmdW^|^'jMHns!tbe depotnf the European Wei•- 
dtoJiae, O'n fli Wiiifle iit the port of Independent:!*, it 
[mppilt of'^e river Michatoyat, inhabited by a few 
■meh- It feun open and unsafe roadstead, 

IjLiSalVailof extends slang the Pacific from 88 ° to 00° 
W.'IKhu end from 40 to 50 miles itilhml. It is the most 
pbptplus part of Cagtral America; even the Shores of Iho 
see, which are b< 0 |rerqil only by a narrow, level, and low 
tract, ere eojgjppnly well inhabited. Nearly all the indigo 
exported from Guatemala is grown here, besides sugar and 
eoltqn, The Peruvian balsam is collected it) the forests. 
Thert afehine* of iron. It is divided into tour departments, 
8 , Salvador, Sonsonate, 8 . Vicente, and S, Miguel, and con¬ 
tains several town? besides the federal district, with 9. Sal¬ 
vador, the capital*of the republic. [Sa^vadok.] 

S, Vicente, the capital of the state, contains aboitt 8000 
* inhabitants. In its neighbourhood arc extensive plantations 
of indigo, aud near the village of Istepoqne excellent to¬ 
bacco is grown, Which is known under that name all over 
Central America. 

8 . Miguel, farther east, has about 8000 inhabitants, and is 
noted for its fairs, of which the most important is Iteld in 
November afrer the indigo crop. 

ju^Sousonate, near the western extremity of the state, 1ms a 
population of about 7000, and some commerce by means of 
the port of Acnjutla. which exports sugar to Peru and Chile. 
Tim Indians inhabiting the country about the town make 
very beautiful mats, which arc also exported. In tin- neigh¬ 
bourhood of Sonsonate is the Jttrfco, a vert active volcano. 

S. Anna, situated at a eotfgi&rable elevation above the 
sea,tos 10,000 inhabitants; ih its neighbourhood are iron 
niindjjjvhieh fc$8>erly afforded an annual produce of scvonly- 
(lve tods, but at present hardly otic-third of Hint amount. 

This state has four .harbours--Acojutln or Sonsonate, Li-,, 
bertad, liquilisoo pr Triumfo de Ins Libres, and Concliugmi; 
or Union. Exccpf dte last, which is on the west shore of 
the Bay of Conc™|ua K ^Md is extensive and safe, these 
harbours arc, property sjwakllig, only open roadsteads, 
hardly accessible during the rainy season and the preva¬ 
lence of the S.W. winds. 

III. Honduras comprehends the greater portion of the 
hilly region. On the S. it extends to the Bay of Concha- 
gun, and along the Gulf of Honduras, from near the mouth 
of thfe Motagua to Cape Cameron. Politically, also, the 
whole Country of the independent Indians, extending from 
Cupe Cattiaron to Cape Gracias fi Dios, and hence to the 
mauth' of the Rio do 8 . Juan, is included in this Mate It 
exports annually about 40,000 head of entile lo Guatemala. 
Its minus are the richest and best known in Central America. 
‘The Mott important ttre those of Mount Merrudon, between 
Chiquirtiula and the coast, and of Olmicho mid of Corpus, 
near the boundary of Nicaragua. The latter nre w orked by 
Englishmen, as well as those ofTabanco, near the boundary 
lid® of Salvador. Their annual produce is not known. 
Jasper, opals, and marble occur irr-Some places. The popu¬ 
lation ii concentrated it* the interior valleys, the coasts on 
both Seas being nearly.uninhabited. Tins Slate is divided 
into sewn department*, Comayagua, Tegucigalpa. Cholu- 
teca, OlSnbhfl, Gfaciktl, iforo, arid S. Barbara. In the inte- 
rior aro ftw nOnsiderablc pfftces, and on the coast the hxr- 
teurs of Gtnda. shd Truxrtlo. 

Comayagua (Valladolid da), the capital, is situated in a fine 
but dWbpmtlty viltey. at nearly atf equal distance from the 
pOttS of Gtooa aM TruXillo, ati’d contains 3000 inhabitants. 

Tegucigalpa contains froth 80OD to l 0,000 souls, and has in 
its neighbourhood tithes of gold, silver, copper, and iron, It 
i* It a botlsiderahle eloVatiott above the sea. 

’ Chnba, oh tbe' Bky of Honduras, is 0 38' N. kteand 88° 
6' W. logg., twelve or fifteen miles from the moaffi of the 
river Motagua, is a smali-j|»ee but much frequented; the,, 
harbour, wSich.ls fo?med '^|\ft small hay, is very good. ThC; 

' * -da Europe or America are sent by barges 

toils* of tlw Motftgha. 
tstiie B« is only a roadstead in an open 
ttsfrted oh an active trade With Ilavaons, 
troWyntefewfany and a few hides, with a 
tfMftepwtiift tied tortoiseshell to |sto, .. 
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IV. Nicaragua eoraprehends the most sottHtm portion of 
the 1)% re$ou, about the sources of the riyers Wanks and 
Blewfialda find tho. volcanic country which separates the 
lakes of Managua and Nicaragua from iff**,Pacific, lying 
between the Bays of Oonebagu% and Nicoga, besides that 
portion of the piata.ofj^icaragua which is contiguous to the 
Rio de S. Juun. The plain » nearly uninhabited; the hilly 
region is thinly inhabited, but the volcanic country is com- 
piirativoiy frOpuloifs. No part of Central America is well 
peopled except the volcanic districts, which form a long 
narrow tract, extending from the southern extremity of the 
lake of Nicaragua ( 10 ° 45' N. lat.) to the towns of Quesul- 
tenaugo and Totonieapfin (15" 1 o')* Indigo, sugar, wood, 
andfades are exported from Nicaragua. Near the town of 
Nicaragua ure the most extensive «#? plantations in 
Cetitlul America. Along the coast pearls are found, and 
in tlio Gulf of Nicoga the purple muscle, which is used in 
dyeing cotton yarn. In tnc most northern portion of this 
state are some tows of gold and silver, hut they are not 
much worker). Nicaragua is politically divided into four 
departments,—Leon, Granada, Segovia, and Nicaragua. 

Leon, the capital of Nicaragua, contained not many years 
ago a population of 32,000 inhabitants, hut the civil conton- 
lidhs within the town have reduced it to half that tiumlier. 
It is Situated on the road which leads from the test culti- 
vated districts of tin* stale to the harbour of Realejo. 

Managua is a considerable place, containing 14,000 inha¬ 
bitants. 

Masaga has likewise a population of 14,000 souls, nearly 
alllndiiuis, whojM engaged in commerce with the adja¬ 
cent populous cetfrsfry. __ 

Gruncido, on tho lake of Nicaragua, carries on some trad® 
will) Jamaica by moans of the river and harbour of S, Juan. 
Population, 1.5,000 inhabitants. A 

Nicaragua contains, with the suburb S. George, 32,000 
nhabitants, and is surrounded by a district noted for its fer¬ 
tility, especially in cacao and grapes. 

On the coast of the Pacific are some good harbours, as 
NieoyanudCulobra. The lnubourof Realejo, wbtyhis largo 
and safe, exports tbe pi educe of ihp state to the other states, 
ami to Peru and Clide ; In wlnchlkst-named oountriot xua- 
liogany, cedar wooiL.aud Nicaragua wood are sent. 

The harbour of WksJuwi, at tbe mouth of the river of that 
name, is nearly uninhaliiled, 

V. Costarica comprehends Iho western part of tho high 
land which divides the plains of Panama from those of Ni¬ 
caragua. It is only inhahitod m ils westotjji district!”; those 
iiordeiiug on the republic of New Granada ura either unin¬ 
habited or in possession of independent IudiamBySugar, tim¬ 
ber, and Indian corn ara exporied to Pern ami Chile. Borne 
nines of gold are worked. The most, important are (hose of 
be mountains del Aguacuto and at Real del Monte. Costa- 
•imi is divided into two departments, Oriente and Oecidente. 

S. Jose, the capital, contains about 10,000 inhabitants. 

Cartage, the former capital, bus an equal population. 

Acapnia is inhabited by lO.UUO soul*. Tins stale con- 
.niiis two harbours. On the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Nicoya is Puutu de Arenas, in winch vessels not drawing 
ot more than nine or ten feet of water can enter. Matin a 
on the Atlantic is u small aud unsafe port. 

The commerce of Guatemala is considerable, but it is dtf- 
icult to tyrm an estimate of it for want of exact informalioti. 
Haefkin* estimates tho value of ail goods imported at 
.000,000 Spanish dollars, and the exports at the same 
amount. He adds, that the exports were at least double 
that sum during tho Spanish dominion. Thompson, on Iho ’ 
ither hand, thiiilis that the trade has considerably increased 
since the country 1 ms gained its independence. He states, 
hat uncording to a rough account lha vlinglish^gooils 
mported (in 1820, or shortly befarcb'jpy way of Bolizc 
and Jamaica, amounted in value to 11095,006/. sterling, 
and that goods to the amount of 2,600,000/. were icturiied 
to tliosa two places. According to bis opinion, tbe English 
goods, brought to Central America, formed about one half of 
tlw whole imports, and csljgaequentty all the goods imported 
nto that crfrmtry must have amounted to nearly 7,0(10,000/. 
:ling. Ttg; ltiqKivts from Britain consist ohielly of broad 
h, cotton grx-w, tyatdware, Mid Other dry goods, Tim 
Spanish ®ud:rtm Prifctch faave'fw principal trade in silks, 
glMjl.ltyokats, Wines, aiM spirits. Groat quantity of ,crapes 
atSpbther China goods are brought in Auipfiean vessels 
to Acajutla. 

Tho toumu of Central America have . doronged 
^> ■ ■ 3^3 



tfiHr 

ever since tha’countnetbbtained it* independency, whenthe 
capitation tax on the indians-was abolished, jmd no' taxes eqttai to a reot&fti 


■lone of which i« « 

... of ibe revoWtatraim v ! 

ftvolve round Wjjfo ptlto ywAlifo-t 
tbwegenerated i#>equa[,to Viytindec dr 
has' tho area for its base, and the arc traced OQt by 

«f flmiWfenf SMoi frrp iti ftlUttirifl. '■•■■ '• 


so’* that .the remainder, amounting to$181,248$ dollars. 

■was to be paid by tho single states. The debt to England 
amounts to about 1 ,500,000/., and theiSLis auditor debt in 
the country itself, amounting to about*2,^0w|wl Spanish 
dollars, ■which was contracted during the Spanish dominion. 

In the late civil wars sometimes 8000 men were under „ 

arms; it is now stated that the regular troops consist ojSi^weight of the body being collected, the eqpilibriu; 

1800 men, and that there are upwards of 20,000 militia. ' body and of the system, if any, of Wi'ch it forraf 
The coast of Honduras was discovered by Columbus in will not be disturbed, 

1502. 'When tho "Spaniards had conquered Mexico, and 3. Centre of Gyration .—This term*;-^ > almost-pe- 

formed settlements on the isthmus of Panama, they began culiar to English mathesjaticians, and is nows 
to enter Central America from foe N. and S. They effected has the following meaning: it is tho point at wftjdh, if-thfr. 

itrtes between 1524 and 1586, whole of the matter in a body w 


.. tfeeAM«rT(Wit3al¥tua«.' ; "'*"Vs|:-v; 

These propositions are the foundations? what has jg 
called the centro-baryc method. [GutDiirtfe.T' , . 'b 'f* 

2. Centre of Gyawfu.—This ,i» the point atwhichthe 


the subjugation of these countries between 1524 and 1536, 
hut they were never able to conquer theifodians who inha¬ 
bited the country fVom Cape Camaron to the mouth of the 
Rio S. Juan.’ During the wars which took place in South 
America before 4820, Central America remained quiet, and 
subject to Spain?- .The proceedings of the Spanish Cortes 
in 1820 gave rise tft the declaration of independqpco on Sep¬ 
tember 16,1821,. For a short time the country was united to 
the Mexican entire of Iturbide ; but on July 2nd, 1823, the 
new constitution was published, according to which the 
federal government of Central America consists of a pre-i- 
delit, who is chosen every four years and invested wirn the 
executive powor, and of a congress, exagipOsod of a Renate 
ami a.bausc of representatives. Every state sends two mem¬ 
bers to the senate, and one member to the house or repre¬ 
sentatives for every 30.000 inhabitants. ■ This constitution, 
though perhaps applicable to notions in other circumstances, 
seems riot, fit for Central America, Since its formation it 
has boon the theatre of nearly continual civil wars, in which 
much blood has been shed. (llaefkins's Centraal Amerika; 
Thompson's Official Visit to Guatemala ; Dunn's Travels 
to Guatemala; Humboldt; luavros's History of Guatemala ; 
Communications from Col. Galindo.) 

CENTRA'ROlIUS, a genus of fishes of tho section 
Acanthopterygii, family Pcrcoides, and belonging to the 
subdivision‘with loss than leven branchial rays.' In this 
genus the species have numerous spines in the anal fin : the 
tqugue is ^furnished with a group of fine and very thickly 
set teeththe pre-oporeulum is enlire; tho angle of the 
opemihitrt'rs di|)ded into two Hat points ; and tiro body is 
compressed jirid somewhat oval: they inhabit the rivers of 
North America. Tho genus Cychla or some American 
ichthyologists is synonymous with tho above. 

CENTRE, CENTER, from the Greek nlvrpov (hmtrnn), 
a sharp point. This word, by its successive introduction iri 
one sense and another, has become a generic term for t^ny 
point of a figure or solid body, such that the whole of the 
figure or body might be collected into that point, without, any 
alteration ia so:,introspect or other which is specified. It is, 
in fact, an average point, as the following detail will show. 

1. Centre of Figure .— If any number of points he situ¬ 
ated in given positions with respect to a plane (A), their 
average perpendicular distance from the plane is common 
to all tlv points of a second plane (B)i parallel to (A). If 
tvvo other planes (A') and (A") he taken, und if (B') and 
(B"> be planes distant from them by tho average distances 
of the points, then (B), (B'), and (W) will meet in a point 
which is obviously distant from the three planes by the 
several average distances of the points. Ji ncl it is proved, 
by She application of algebra, that the point thus determined 
is akm distant from any other plane whatsoever by the 
avetraP distafifco of tho points; whence it may he called the 
centre of figureejPffiit) points. It is usual to call it the centre 
of gravity, which it is on one particular supposition only, 
namely , that tho points are supposed to have equal weights. 


whole of the matter In a body were collected, given fore#* 
would produce the some angular velocity of rotation in- a 
given time as they would do if the particles of the body were 
distributed in theimaroper placet. ThitKtotre is of course 
dependent upon the axis of rotation a* ,welt ps the form, &e. 
of tho body ; every axis which can be chosen hat its Own* 
centre of gyration. 

4. Centre of Percussion.—' That point of a revolving body 
whiflh would strike an obstacle with the tame force as if the 
whnjfinf the matter were collected in it. 

5. W&entre of Oscillation. —The point in whioh tl^e Whole 
of the matter must be collected, in order th|A thtrtSmeof 
oscillation may be the same as when it is distributed. 

6 . Centre of Pressure .—Tho point at which the WlmP 
amount of pressure may be applied with the same effect as ,, 
it has when distributed. For methods of flnding these se- ' 
voral centres, see Gravity, &c., Cknturs of. 

In old writers, from the.forliest. periods, the term centre 
is used in the sense ofWsupposed centre of the uni¬ 
verse, which it was imagined must coincide with the geome¬ 
trical centre of tho earth. And it was ijppoeed be a 
most obvious principle th§t ail bodies must fall to this 
centre; which being a notion derived from the observation 
that nil bodies full towards the centre of tho earth, was made 
an argument in favour of the slgltffity of the latter. 
Even Copernicus has a notion of tKtftexistenco of such a 
centre, or medium mundi, which,'however, ho places in the 
sun. It is hardly necessary now to say that there is no 
evidence whatever for the existence of any centre of the 
universe, that is, of any point which must necessarily re¬ 
main fixed; but so well fixed was this notion in former 
times, that oven if the eartli were to be annihilated, it was 
supposed this centre would still exist with Jill its properties. 

GENTRI'PETAL and CENTRIFUGAL FORCER, 
forces which urge a body to seek (petere) or to amid (fugore) 
a centre; in more modern language, attractive and repul¬ 
sive forces. [Attraction, Expulsion, Force, Gravita¬ 
tion, &c.] ■ "''I.. 

Vv'e intend here to confine ourselves to the term ceniri 
fugal force, in one particular sense in which it is used in 
mechanics and astronomy, because it involve* a point 
which is frequently mistaken. The torm force, as used 
in mechanics, implies simply any cause of motion which 
is external to foe matter moved; and the terms accelerating 
force, as well as retarding force, are used with refereiwe <$, , 
the velocities of bodies, and without reference to theit tttasse* 
or weight*. So long as velocity remains unaltered, there ia 
neither accelerating nor retarding force : when slt&tttion of 
velocity begins, then we may say that force begins to act, 
for all we know of force is implied in the wonu ‘ cause of 
acceleration or retardation.' Again, owing to the ocSive- 
nienee of words implying causation, it is usual to gjyathe 
name inertia to that property of matter, by which ft main¬ 
tains its state, either of rest or motion, uhletw acted on by 
other matter. And since the state of matter left to itself » 


A solid figure cannot be supposed to be made up of either that of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
points; but ,if it be divided into a number of equal elemen- every ofoer species of motion, of what sWtsajifBivt* W» effect 
t.ary portions, and if one pointjbe taken in each, and the of faroelftbm Without; ^whieh assertionisvettfe! in Avery; 

sribed, instance iB-whfoh ^ c#h'.W'trif4'W' ’ ":•* :# 


centre of figure then found in the manner just described, 
the principles and processes of the integral calculus will de¬ 
termine the centra of forage of the portion of space within 
the limits of the solid. as before, is only the centre 

of gravity-, on the supposition that the solid is of uniform 
density throughout. _ - 

■ The centre of figure may be made useful in fitting the con¬ 
tent of surface* and solid formed by resolution,follows:— 


Suppose w» , fasten a sttinf^-hh immoveable obstaslo, 
such rot a post, and pull it, say with a force *}f a hundred- 
weight, -It may not„*t fimt sighf Kfipm : §mm ;fo,-WT ’ 
that the post also buHr the striiyg, because wb ttay ndt be 
able to conceive tfietattee noting, but only resisting. Never¬ 
theless, the part which the post sustains, oqUb^t aetien or 
resistamse, ie ldiU Ibe equif Aleat «f if it ws» ' 
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_ ^tbo fcrst'witka 
befali the jdWiteraetion' Of the 
rat pressure wriropplied. .$%,}» 
fleets of pTbaaftres, the equations 
, ... ,... ._ izaooe of thecauseof the ptpMk* 

,, ohjyof their saiounU; whence it will arize that 
feet, s»y of fbo resisiacue of an i«moveabl*Jeb*tacle, 
onteraa equation in precisely the same manner as a 
ioal attraction [ArtaACTiow], a muscular effort, on any 
►de.ibfsoeelerating or retarding velocity. V. 

jt rou*t be remembered that no alteration whatever 
t of tnoWh|?oan be produced without force of some 
Let us nejIRdpnoso a small bullet attached to a 
string, whicli^triffg-ls fastened to a point upon a-table, 
friction andmpo* resistance of thajur not being supposed to 
exist. .Ltd the bullet be placed in.a state of revolution 
ropnd tba.fixed point, by means of the string, and with a 
given velocity. It will continue to revolve round with the 
same velocity, a^A the string will bo stretched by a pressure 
depending upcMBhe'mas* of the tn^jet and its velocity. 
The reason or the permanence of the velocity is contained in 
4 fl proposition which is demonstrated in mechanios, namely, 
that forces applied to a material peipt in the direction per¬ 
pendicular to that of its motion cannot change its velocity, 
hut only its direction. If, for instance, a hand could Ityply 
pressure to a moving point on a table, by means of a Storing, 
so adroitly ss always to keep the pressure perpendidSfer to 
tbe direotiotjpf motion for the time, the whole amount of the 
pressure might be varied so as to make the point describe 
4 *©-' curve, but always with the same velocity se nt the out¬ 
set. Now, in the present cose, the bullet must describe a 
circle, and tho direction of the string, in which the retaining 
pressure acts, is always perpendicular to the tangent of the 
circle, being always a radius. |This pressure of the string 
must be caused by an effort twwcapo on the part of the 
bullet, arising from its tendency to continue its motion in 
the {fgection uMtc tangent This is the centrifugal force; 
and does not arise from any tendency which the body has 
to fly from the centre, but from this circumstance, that 
there is in the motto above described a constrained ap¬ 
proach to the conthiv.or rather a constrained continuance at 
the same distance ftotn the centre, such as would not exist 
in the motion of the bullet' uninfluenced from without. 

This centrifugal force is thus measured: suppose, for in¬ 
stance, the velocity of revolution in the circle to be 6 feet 
per second, ami the radius 10 feet. Divide the square of 
the velocity by the radius, or divide 64 by JO, which gives 
6'4. Then the presgure is such, that were it to take the 
place of the earthy attraction, the bullet, being allowed to 
fall, would, at the end of one second, have acquired a velo¬ 
city of feet per second, instead of 32J, which is the case 
with bodies falling freely to the earth. And if we axk what 
weight must be hung to the string, so that it may receive 
the same pressure as when constraining a bullet of 2 pounds 
in weight'to move at 8 feet per second in a circle of 10 feet 
radios, the answer is, suoh a proportion of the weight of the 
bullet as 6 ^ Ss of 32fc, 

or - x 2 pounds, or on of a pound. 

If then this latter weight, hung at its end, would be the 
utmost the string would bear without breaking, then any 
accession- of velocity in the preceding motion would also 
break t 8 l string. * 

We now-tyke the cose offona of the planets moving in 
thocurve A P about the sun at S, and attracted towards tho 
sattVso that If reduced to rest for a moment at 1 '. it would 
immediately begin to descend towards S. It must always 
appear to one not mod to consider,those subjerts, that this 
attraction being perpetually - verted must at ltn,'' make the 
planet fall into the sun. But suppose for a mV vent the 
attraction removed, so that the planet would pursue its 
source niohg P T* Prevent this by an ipr . teosibte string 
8 P. in whiob case tire planet will proceed in the"ci«!e P V,' 
hot with the whole velocitywith which (but for the string) 
it wng tid have proceeded siting P T, but with a parti as fol¬ 
lows':—Let PT he the length which would be described in 
a second, 'tfaw*. P^ perpenuicular to SP. and complete-the 
rectangle -p:XTY»*‘>Xh#n tho velocity PT might be pro- 
dhaeiCif ^s**tajg : ;werifot»t there, by an in»totrtimeatq» 
nuiiHiiiiiiifnrtjrt'-gf UJe twn Calocities-P X and P>Y in’these 
directions* Xmt when the hiring is supposed. the^oaarmi- 



nicatioh of such an impulse as would produce P X has no 
eject except an instantaneous tension of the string, which 
iSsupposcd capable of resisting it. There ro mains only P Y, 
which would proWfoe what lias been before palled the cen¬ 
trifugal force. .*■. *■ 

Now, if the string were not there, there remains tho body 
P, with the same tendency to recede from the centre im¬ 
plied in its having the velocity P Y, ajpT with the effect, 
which would be counteracted by tho string, entirely uncoun¬ 
teracted. If then we look at the purticeifirtg motion only, 
or the manner in which S P is lengthened or shortened, in¬ 
dependently of the angular motiou, we have, the para¬ 
centric velocity P X actually existing; 2 . tho attraction of 
S in the direction VS; 3. the tendency to recede from tho 
centre arising from the velocity I* Y. The adoration of tho 
first is* not due to the second or third alone; if (SjYffceeds 
(3) the velocity PX is diminished in the instant noxtfol- 
lowing the body being at P; if (3) exceed (2) it is increased. 
To realise the supposition above alluded to, namely, that 
the attractive force must bring the body P tp the centre at 
last, we must put that force in a situation to apt unopposed. 
Imagine a string which shortens Us tho body approaches the 
centre, so as always to remain stretched; and u /40 suppose 
the attractive force to act, the effort to proceed iff the tan¬ 
gent of the circle being destroyed by the string, and we 
have the case which is really supposed in the abosyp mistake, 
for want of considering tho centrifugal force. 

The centrifugal force always (whatever the attraction may 
be) varies as the inverse cube of tbe distanfce, while*the at- 
traetiee force varies as the inverse square. Consequently if 
the revolution ever bring the body to l- 10 th its primitiio 
distance, tho attraction is only 100 times dw great as at first, 
while the effort threcede is 1000 times.as great,. Hence a 
very little knowledge of algebra will make it apparent that 
however much tho external attraction may at first exceed , 
the centrifugal force, there must come"a point ,o£g)pproacli 
to the centre at which .the latter begins to exceed the for¬ 
mer. And lienee the alternate approach and .recession of 
the planets to and from tho suu. Lot A Z M P N V bo the 
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ellipse of a comet's orbit (we have drawn it too elongated for 
that of a planet), A and P the aphelion and perihelion. A P 
tho axis, and MN a perpendicular to it. Let the planet be 
promoted at A with the necessary velocity: then from A to 
M the attraction exceeds t mi feentrifugal force, and velocity 
towards the centre is created, as instanced by Z Q in tho 
figure tit Z. Mt M the attractive and centrifugal forces are 
equal, and fhom to H the centrifugal exceeds the attrac¬ 
tive, jo that-between M and ITOie velocity towards the 
cenWti is : destroyed; and from P to N velocity from tho 
centre is created. After N the attraction; is again in excess, 
and betweeiftthat and A the velocity from the «;at» de¬ 
stroyed; after whic^j, the succession recommences, ’• - ’’** 
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Some reader* roe ethane not flnd it easy, .to conceive j 
how the centrifiigal ^, should exist, when 1 lie pressure 
.of theetring, which it appears to oounterpoisefis not^ws 
sent. lOh which we must observe that the string does not 
make this effort tdpicede, but destroys its effect. If it is 
clear that there must be a pressure on tbo string in Uns first 
illustration, it is because, under the circumstances, #« is a 
force to cause, that |, res sure already etoating^Xhero are 
numovous experiments in illustration of ccntvffttgal force.; 
take a tube, fur example, und place a bullet insido rt; let tho 
tube be then put into 4 state of rotation round one end, and 
the bullet will be projected straight from it. The governor 
“of a mill or steam-engine is an instance iri which this effort 
to recede is made useful. But the largest scale on which 
the centrifugal force becomes visible is in the alteration of 
the time of oscillation of a pendulum in going from one part 
of the garth to another. Let A bo the jiomt of suspension 
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of a pcndthim P, and P M the line drawn through it per- 
pemliciflffi" iS$he earth’s axis, so that the angle APM is 
the latitude of file place. The motion of the earth carries 
the pendulum round in a circle of which PM is the conti- 
■miatio»w>f tiro radius, so that there should be a slight action 
on thtt-pervMlmn, such as should result from a pressure in 
the dirojStioir'l'M. Resolve this into P Q and P 2 ; the 
second will alter the position of equilibrium of the pendu¬ 
lum, the first will counteract a small part of the weight. 
Tin; second will never be made visible ; nor the first, except 
in comparing tbo number of oscillations of the same pendu¬ 
lum in different places. For the weight of the pendulum 
taring differently lessened in different places, but the mass 
always mnuining the same, tho accelerating force is altered. 
Fot till# law oMEne alteration, mid the history of its diseo- 
. very, see IfcjvmM.UM. 

AtnongMio various speculators on the cause of attraction 
We find those Who have supposed both the phenomena of 
attraction and of centrifugal force to ur^p from causes ex¬ 
ternal to 111 * rtiattef acted upon : and some have utlcmpled 
to explain the former by ail influx of particles to the sun, 
and the latter by art*efflux from it. Thus one says, 1 Tiie 
acting ptlwe< in the centrifugal force is tho solar rays. - liut 
what becomes of that effort which would cause the string to 
be stretched when a stone is whirled round at the end of a 
sriing, these speculators do not tell us. 

(lliNTfU'SHpil (Linnaeus), a genus of fishes of the 
section Ae.inthopterygii, and family Fiatulandso. The 
species of this genu# are principally distinguished by tlqnr 
having a long tubular snout, from which character they have 
receive i me names of sea-snipes, trumpet-fish, &c. The 
body 1 inclining to an oblong oval form, compressed, 
cannatod beneath, and covered with scales. Tho mouth is 
small, obliquely»cleft, and devoid of teeth. There are two 
dorsal fins; the rays of the first (which is placed very far 
back) are spinous; the ventral fins arc small, and situated 
behind tho pectorals. * 

Hr-ntriseus S'-olapar (Linnmus), the trumpet-fish or sea- 
tnipo^fknown to Cornwall by the name of the bellows-fish), 
is the . only/Secies yet discovered otf the British coast, 
where it is rare; the Mediterranean appears to be its natu¬ 
ral locality. Its length is ubout fire inches; the body 
(# oval "and compressed; the snout is elongated, and 
form* a tube which extends about an inch and a half 
l*efore the eyes, which are largo ; the back is elevated, 
and the part for some liulo distance anterior to tho first 
dorsal tin is straight, from whence a tapers rather suddenly 
to the tail. The anterior spiin: of t oe first dorsal < which has 
but three rays) is very large and denticulated beneath; the 
ruy s of the second dorsal tfFb soft; the anal fin is elongated; 
the ventral# are small, and have a depression behind them, 
in which they may \pt lodged, The body is covered with 
Wit rough scales, which are minutely ciliatei on tile ex¬ 
ternal edge, w 
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colour; 
the head in 

goldehhuia. , "* *' 

J hero is a figtlfu of thiS'curtbll 
'Witixh Fishes, and also in Donev .. _ 

The genus AtnjsJimle 08 Klein is wosalyJSUi 
was inwEded in,T&e genus "Centrisbua fhf J 

species have tho back mailed with lafgev taaty plateiPif 
which the anterior spine of the first dorsal fltrappoarB to be 
» continuation. ' dt >■ tot 

- CENTRO'LOPHUS, a genus tffshee of tlgHoni 
Aeanthopterygii; and family ScottiMb. ** Techutoarcha- 
racters body elongate, covered WWqHSnute settles; teeth 
small and numerous; palatine withouFtedthry f otia very long 
dorsal fin. * 

Cenlrolopbus inorio, called the Black Fish, has been 
met with, though very rarely, pn the British coast. It is of 
a black colour, the fins intensely so; Che under parts are of 
a slightly paler liue. The head it rithqg||hitt end rounded 
in front, and the rieuth is small; theOjwRare pronrinont; 
tbo body is compressed, and, in a specimen fifteen inkhe* 
lon<g, is about throe inches deep. There is a thin elevated’ 
ridge on the back, to which tho dorsal fin is attached; this 
fin commences before the middle of tho back (viewing it 
from tho side), mid extends almost, to toe tail; tho pectoral 
finMfce pointed; the ventral fins are bound down by a 
rnesBrane; the tail is largo and forked; the hotly is co¬ 
vered with very small scales. ** 

In Mr. V and Is ‘British Fishes,' ono specimen is 1 
scribed as being fifteen inches long, und another ' mcasvj 
two feet eight inches in length, and weighed fourteen 
pounds. The skin was observed to be so tough us to be 
stripped from the fish like that of an eel; no air-bladder 
was found. The taste wSg delicious.’ They were caught 
off the coast of Cornwall, and the species is described as 
having great strength and velocity, 

CENTRONOTUS (Laeep), a genus’Cf fishes of the 
section Aeanthoptorvgii, a*nl family Scombridtc. In this 
genus tho spines, which lh most of the Aeatithoptorygians 
form the anterior dorsal fin, are freeyor unconnected by 
membrane ; they have all ventral fin*®. 

The above characters are common’id a largo number of 
species of the ScombridtD, and lienee it has been thought 
convenient to seise some minor distinctions for the purpose 
of dividing the genus Centro notes into several subgenera. 
In Cuvier's * ltdgne Animal,' they are as follows; sub- 
gcntis A'liucrutrs, or iliosc in which the body is elongate; 
the tail rnrniaied at the sides, and winch have two free 
spines before 1 he anal fin. To this sufSfeenus belongs tlm 
Pilot Fteh (Naurrates duct or), which is well known for its 
habit of following vessels to a considerable distance in order 
to iiied upon wlmt is thrown overboard ; and it is under such 
circumstances that this fish has been occasionally mflt jWith 
on the British coast. It is about a foot in length, ami of a 
bluish grey colour, with five broad bands of deep violet, its 
shape is something like that of the muchtirel, but less 
tapering towards the head and ttil. The pectoral and 
ventral fins are of moderate size, the latter very close 
together; tliedorsal fin commences ubout midway hetwoeh 
the head undUhe talk and continues almost to the latter 
part; anterior to the dorsal fin there are three free spinos t 
the tail is forked. 

Subgen. Elacates. Tho species of this genus hasp n*arty 
the form of the one last nientShed, but differ In tire head 
being depressed, the tail not cfrituteed, and there being no 
free spines before tlm Bilal fin. The next kubgatitjs, tw&ia, 
has free spines before the dorsal and anal flits, find the tail 
not carinated at the sides. In front of the dorsal splbea, 
there is a single one laid flat and pointing forwards. “The ’ 
Sooutber ami a of Llnnwus, a largo fish upwards of four 
feet in length, which inhabits toe Mediterranean, belong* 
to this section. There ore two other speoies knoWn, front 
the same locality ; the one hare tnehtfened isaiuHiHguislfed 
by the fetgtal line belM touch outved and 'filming atfoSi ’ 
The last suhgeniis. JlrerAindtoivdiffiirs chiefly fihth Lfobta 
in having tbo profile of the body deeper, and the dorsifsrtid 
anal fins Ipnger ulnl more tapered. V 

CENTROPO'MtJS, a genus of fishes ^logging to toe 
section Acanthopteryglh division ThortteitoSOtohCTi, ffhd 
family Perritfdesc lqohis genus toe mtmUf 4cotoPto»*<id, 
as in toe (Skg* stnffthe heady whitowieWl ftqp-ty u- 
much pointedjaWprojectabey«todtffe upperptoi 
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haWHtvb; 

JSKKUttW S)i . 

the fresh wj 
HB& ta-pike^Tr 1 
someHIhes as nfh._ 
rather a more eloii 
colour is greqpish- 



»wd soft scales; the 
Hitt 'EBerehra-faro 
ace ; %e anterior. 
mv»v>. w»v>t »»yt; the teeth are 
:, ‘tfce y#ntraFfljis are undsi tht 

*,ao name<t%ataiM having eleven rays to Hi 
. fln, is eewwan throughout South Amarwa, 
g« aefihstderable article of i^surripflWand it 
the name of the ,‘,|pa-pike;’ it frequents the 
rrWora, and sometimes extends its course up 
ar, ; 

^to a considerable size, and 

wonty-five pound*; the body is of 
brm than the common perch; its 
pn abovo and silvery beneath; tM 
anterior dorsal fin is grey; tho other (Ins are yellowish, and 
flpely dotted with,black on tiro edges; the lateral line is 
-black. This specie^ is tho only one of the genus known, 
and. is the Soicena unHecimalis of Bloch. 

eENTROP fftiiT KS (Ouvior), a genus of fishes of 
the section A«||^jrobterygii, and iamity FcrcoVdes, and 
belonging to tiye division with seven branchial rays, und n 
Single dorsal fin- This genus is*distinguished chiefly by 
the species having all the teeth tine, rather strong and 
recurved, and closely set: the pre-operculum is serrated; and 
the operculum is spined. 

Csutropristes nigricans, one of the species knowfe by 
the name of the Tdaek-porch or black-hues, is abinSnmt 
in the rivers Sf tho United States, and is much estcomud 
the table. It is of u deep olivo-green colour hhove, and 
lush on the under parts; the dorsal fin is bluish, with 
pile transverse hands; the other fins are of a deeper hue; 
tiie tail and anal fins are spotted. 

This species is remarkable fpr having tho tail doubly 
notched, the control and two outer parts projecting. This 
character, however, is not so distinct in old individuals. 
Tho young are marked with clouded transverse bands. 



^(Centro;,rij,v« ntyrlcan*.} 

There are some few other species found on the American 
coast, the one above described is the Perea varta of Mitchell. 
(8eo,the Transactions of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society if New York.) 

CEOS. ISba.] 

CEPHAS'US, a South American genus of Cincho- 
U&ceous plants, remarkable among other things for their 
flowers gaowing in close heads, and being surrounded by 
involucrnting bracts, which are sometimes richly coloured. 
They are chiefly interesting f*em coiruirelionWng the plant 
which yields the ipecacuanha root of the druggists. This, 
the Cephaeiis Ipecacuanha, is a native of tho forests of 
Brazil, typwing lh close damn shaded pieces, and flowering 
ip the months of January gM February; it was also met 
with by Humboldt and B. 'pland in tho mountains of New 
Grajjpda. It is a perennial plant, with a weak stem not 
above two or three feet long, and usually lying almost pros- 
ttste. Its toots are contorted, from four to six incites long, 
-fbout as thick' as a goose-quill, and Separating into rings 
which,are about half as thick as the whole diameter of the 
root, .The ieaves collect about the end of the stem or its 
ht^nobps,:aroof an oblong ovate figure, slightly hairy, from 
three to four, inches long, and conr --•ted by deeply-lobed 
fringe-like pitymtaa. The flower-heads are vary small, sfir- 
roundeff by 'green bracts, and placed upon the end of a long 
Pftewfle; when in flower they are said to he erect, hut they 
afo represented as being pendulous in that slate aa well as 
.lowers are small and white, ah#, are 
<jMpe$|P' < t^littta, purple berrios. The Puri aqfl Coroada 


*furn%es them 
: ura|*«N; they 
however in 


Q f If 

January, February, and March; uiufthe only care they 
take-is^o siparate tbafoots from tip stem, to lay theta 
up in bundles, and to dry them ih fie sun. 

, Smi/»ANTBUS OCaUENT.Vl.lS, or button- 
wood; isw. North Ataeriean plant, belonging to thetiatural 
order einclwnaceea, of which it is one flUftthe most northern 
repressatativea. It derives its English natno from the 
roumrWUs of flowers with which it is'Covered in the' month 
of August. s»Thts giant is oommap in swamps, ponds,‘and 
Stagnant wfters, from Carolina to Canada, fqfnung'u shrub 
foam six to fifteen feet in height, with fl light spongy wood. 
k iThc inner bark of its root is nn agreeable bitter, anil is fre- 

ueiitly used us a remody in obstinate coughs, according to 

Elliot. " ' 

CEPHALCPCULUS, Lamarck’s name for a genus of 
Branohiopoda, which he established for the Polyphemus 
Oculus of Muller, and winch ho places next to Cyclops. 
[BaANOHIOPODA.]' * * 

■WEPHALONTA, thejntient CophaUSmu 
an island near thiWest coast of Greece, and the Itfrgbst of. 
the seven Ionian islands which form a stale ux, drift ho pro- 
tection of Great Britain. The greatest lunajh ctffu,. island, 
N.N.W. and S.S.B., is 31 miles ; from CapfeV isca^lo, 38° 29' 
N. lat, to Cape Seals, 38° 4', Its breatMrfs'Va'y tsoequal-, 
the island liemg indented by several gulS.lhp psfiwqMl of 
which, on the S.W. coast, called the BagrtTsCe.'h llditia, 
extends eight miles into the inland, and forms-iuaaf^ har¬ 
bour. The brcadpfH of the island about tho imdmgls about 
ten miles j but in tho N. part it is nearly dnutde.'* -Cape 
Simla is twenty-three miles W.N.W, of Cape ebiaronaa, 
the nearest point of the coast of Moron, and N, 

by E. of Cape Skinari, the northernmostjiam of Zaute- 
Capo Viscardo is five miles S.-of Cape Dukato, the southern¬ 
most point of Santa Maura. Cephalonia is 24 miles flora the. 
nearest points of the const of AEtolia. and A oaruartTSi, near 
the mouth of the Aspro Potnmos and tow a nSgtrib erifi'aii ce 
of the Gulf of Patras. Tho sinull island of Itnaea Stretches 
alongside of the northern half of tlio E. coast of Cephalo- 
nla, being separated from it by a narrow channel from two 
to three miles wide. The area of Cephalonia is about 348 
square miles, and tho population in 1833 was 6)5,447; of 
whom 12,195 were agriculturists, 1771 manufactureri and 
815 were employed in trade. There were about Sfflyp acres 
sown with coni, 6212 planted with currant«|*432 Mth plito 
trees, 12,232 with vines, 1000 with cottotr'and flint, Und 
1000 with pulse, besides 1014 acres of pasture, “did .189,786 
of uncultivated land. (Official lteturns of ls,W in the 




S.E., and its lower projections cover nearly nil the island, 
and jut into the sea in many places. Too higlnwt summit, 
called Oros Ainos, is about 4000 feet high, oh whioh was 
a temple of Jupiter. There are no remains of pfco'temple, 
and the mountain is covered with a forest. From the sum¬ 
mit there is a splendid view over Acarnama, AEtolia, and os 
far as the mountains of Loom, embracm* a gfeiit part of 
the gulf of Lepanto, and southwards to'the mountains of 
Areadia. Tho only plain in the island lies between A i-gqs - 
toll and Livato, in length about bix miles, and is chiefly 
planted with vines, which give a fine delicate wine, though 
not fit for exportation. Tho chief produce of the island' is 
currants, of which considerable quantities are yearly ex¬ 
ported. It also produces oil and cotton. "The other pro-’ 
duetions of the soil are oranges, lemons, figs, carobs, and 
an excellent sort of melons. In 1833 tluge were on tbn 
island 14,023 hornflfl cattle, 26,323 sheep, 14,273 goats, gpd 
3776 horses. The sea abounds with fish, mid the moun¬ 
tains with wild pigeons and other game, -Iflfefcs- tdiregte is 
very mild, but subject to storms and violont’-rtma. Cepha : 
Ionia is also subject to earthquakes. -* - 

As in antient times, the island is still divided into four 
cantons or districts, Argostoli, Lixuri, Livato, noil jJsso. 
Argostoli, the principal or capital towneaf tho island, lies at 
tho foot of a mountain on the W. shore of tho bay of Cepbp- 
lortia. It consists chiefly of one street utid a market-place; 
the houses asp law; it has a good harbour fit for ships of the ' 
largest size, a lazaretto, about 5200 inhabitants. Tho 
immediate neighbourhood is marshy and unwholesome. The 
civil mid ertmfial courts of the island sit at ArgostoU.- Op- 
paaito Alfgfflilttdi, across the bay, is thq,tpwn of Lixuri, which 
has a better mwearence thap tiie capital,-is in a more whole- 
sotpe *ith«M<3F had Jias 5fl#0 inhabitants. In the »ai|W 
houthood of JLtxuri % soma remains efAlie antient Bale, 
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one of thl.four pnnA 

tholio bishop residewl , w . t ^ t ^ .. 

smous, is an okri. forb^tuilt by the Venetians ' 

tula jn“the JK»rtjh.nart" of the island." There are fesfejes onyffiiftutmt. la. '^BkWj/ba^^daBk.S^SSSgg \.• 
several Jarge villagS, such as Tinea,* St. EufemiarNau- Min Sft adhesion S. sejOHMil .« 

riinfe, Kattftu, Zafo, &c. The Cephalonians era sq^to be ^well observes in '"* 

’ afcsnisiftfi, intelligent, industrious, und persevering peopty imreeqM|flbre* c^rinue fflhtll||nd~’hui MAKSHHhs# 
an<FSt>«tfow the greatest aptitude far learning of all the the suWWnce of TflPlimb tBin to re)ew@ u^efflTB|*WW>- * % 
natives jW, t*&Ionjgn isktqds, They We produced %• ment i and even in the d«4 rajqul ^n,aAgpi.-«»)* ** 
veral distinguished men, and many ofjthem have risen ® eonsideyable power of adhesion.’ The. same^iK# 
mile in thif Rttssiun service, both rftitifcary and naval. In describes the apparatus by mew ' 
moshjl’Jtrkish towns tliere are medical practitioners from Ce- f executes its functions., The ct 
pbafoma. Under the Venetians there were frequent quar- raised by a fidftihd tumid margl 
rcl, qpaong rival families and factions in thetsland, with &M$ ofpogmbrane, covering Oort 

whom revenge was an hereditary feeling. Caphalonia has eular fibrhs, converge from the circuwiereno* towards tne 
'jnahuftetures of cottons, and of carpets of mixed wool and centre of the natter, at a short distance fettt which they^a,, - 

irnniusfan MtHui) 7>mia v*> V, 1 aIv nw, «h:.. tl .. I . 1 _.... . _: i.t. it.' _fUi. _ .tit i _L iff {*' 
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the sunMfnce of TnPlirab tBanvo relateu ft 
ment; and even in the dt *4 animal the out 
considerable power of adhesion.’ The samel 
describes the apparatus by me* 


fasciculi of ts 
_noe towards 


i Zenie, which are exported chiefly to leave ^circular aperture: this open* ihto a cavity whic! 

Ui ’nn nAftWoa AiaMlt *inn !t A _ 8 I._ A __„ 


s* '** 


also potteries, aj)d dislUgries for IImmum. widens os it descends, and contains ajj 
iphalonians are enipfoyeecPr sailors. Others rising from the bottom of the witvf EImBJ&o piston of a» 
iummer to the’Morea to*ossist in the harvest, syringe. When the sucker is applle^MHturmee, for the 
j|£S ore common among them, and are at- purpose of adhesidto, the piston, havnBBRyiously been 
'“lilt'flsh diet mid the had water they drink, raised, so as to fill the cavity, is retracfe&snd a vMgum 
■Lgarrison, there is a native militia for the produced which may be sftll further increalwfby the retrae- 
We Under the VenetiansWhe popula- tion of the plicated central portion of the disk- Here we , 
f,wj*a calculated at about 50,000 ( Topo - have an excellent description of the apparatus for ‘holding 
1787). The greater pattpf the population on,’hut the explanation stops short of showing how the 
hurch, and have their flroas and caloyers, opqUHn of * letting go - is effected. We well remember in 
hew are of the Latin church, and have auryttlh going far out with on old fisherman of Dawlish 
o bishop, and several convent 1 ; of Fran- to visit mMottmg nets which he had laid for the pilchards. 
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I otheW are of the Latin church, and have ouryi 
polio bishop, and several convents of Fran- to vise 


gre 11 free schools supported by the govern- As we looffidfKwh into the clear blue water we couldjlMh 
Bled by about 501) pupils, besides 78 private that the number of fish entangled was great; but toTjl 
tiOttendSwiy 1200 boys. great discomfiture of the fisherman, who was eloquent on the 

bint times Cephaloma was known by various names, occasion, almost every other fish was locked in the embraces 
iS lllfljpdyesey calls it Samos. ( Its older inhabitants of a cuttle-fish plying his parrot-like mandible* to eome pur- 
,_rbeen a colony of Leleges. Same was also poae. The fisherman, who seemed to regard these unbidden 
df iPprinoipal town on the east coast of the island, guests as an incarnation of all evil, carried a capacious land- 
in ruins in Strabo's time (p. 455, &c). Thucy- ing-net, hut so quick was the sight of these cephalonods, so 
0)calls the islandTetrapolis, from its four towns ready were they in lettingAeand agile in ‘darting back or 
s, Same, Pale, Cranii, and Proni. The Roman sideways clear of the neMgpii, though the greedy creatures 
^iilvius, at the close of the vEtolian war, 189 b.c., held on to the last moment, the fisherman did not secure 
the Tour districts or tribes of the Ccphalleniuns above three out of the crowds that had spoiled his haul, 
intj. t o Ro me, which they did, with the exception. Upon mentioning this to Mr. Owem|bto informed us that 
e, Sflwlpi* strong-built town, which sustained four the muscular arrangement enabled tne animal, when it was 
“t a > nB t the Romans, hut was at last taken disposed to let go its hold, to push forward the piston and 
rijtjKl, and tho inhabitants Were sold as slaves. F'ul- thus in a moment dostroy the vacuum which its retraction 
impned over both the jEtolions amh^Dephallenians, had produced. The same author has stated* that, m the 
iL’yy, skxix. 5.) Cephalonia remained subject to calamary, the base of thepifton is inclosed by« horny hoop, 
foyfelio (|jgisj^n of the empire,' after which it was the outer and anterior margin of which is developed into a 
"toThe Byzantine emperors till the twefth century, scries of sharp-pointed curved teeth. These caji bo firmly 
le Franks djapiembered the eastern empire. Cepha- pressed into the flesh of a struggling ptey by tlte conlrac- 
* u ' l l® ct to ^ 10 family of Toeco from Naples, tion of tlte surrounding tranRVorso^flhrcs, atud oap be vvith- 
gnMpots or princes of Acliuia. One of those princes drawfi by the action of the retractile fibres of the piston. 
jMfe* Venetians in 1224. It was invaded by the [Tfuthid*,] !Mr» %•’’ 

n , W7b, and retaken by the Venetians twenty years Digm/fve Organs .—The tongue, which wbetOTwith 
fojun-et^jml it till the fall of the Republic in 1797, horny Skints, lies between tho mandibles, and the oesopha- 
nWwrctfi^Rook possession of it, but being driven gus tvUWns into a kind of crop which leadf-to ft gkzard 
Ifthe ’Rtlssuins in 1799, Cephalonia w&sjnude part nearly as fleshy as that of birds. the gizzard MBCeeds a 
raw state of the Seven Islands under tlw pr ' third stomach, which is nicmbrat^Ssami soraoywR spiral, 


various names. 
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* " away byfthe 'Rifssums in 1799, Cephalonia was jfiiade part nearly as fleshy as that of birds, a 

J' !0 now state of the Seven Islands under tne pr ' third stomach, which is mcinbi'aajjfe and somoklwR spiral, 
ki®,o! Russia. By the peace (^'Tilsit in-181)9, tho French wherein tin; liver, which is of considerable volume, ;iours 
I'-'-scssion of it again,, but were soon after driven away the bile. The,rectum opens into the infundibulum., ; 

* hyw English. For the present government of tliese islands Iforprafojp Orgeat.— Th**o ore branchiai, wt^ i-tbe 

, r nmrsts * - k brancliiat are equal, symmetrical, aud_Jwoteet44 the 

k VK111AL.O PODA (doology), Mukutm (malakia) of mantle under which they are conocaled.-Tae tiq/'utk/i'Jrifsiwi, 
Aristotle, MoUiaat Pliny, Ssphalophora of De Blainville, or funnel (entormoir of the French); is adrestty jrape or bius- 

i Anthobrachiopmh-a of Gray, a dass of mollusks whose sage in front of the neck through which the respirafory our* 

rnqntlc, according to Cuvier, unites beneath the body, and rents pass and the excrements are discharged. The ygutig, 

♦ Si "- 8 . ?* SiiHy eul* 1 ’ 8a0 which envelopes all the viscera, as in other classes, respire more quickly than tbe*,dl»t@iDr. 

•umt «Mr k , “ *®* k 7 soft, varying in form, being Coldstream saw an elscbne, one inch apd * hWfip kngth, 

• fiff i 1 u ’ sub-plano-ellipticokor elongato-cylindri- breathe eighteen times in a minute, wkikttttatber, ofTtk| 

» ‘f lll f w*»gj «« in many of the species “same species, four moles in fongtkabreathwMy ten' figwe' 

exlgnded into fteshy fins, The,head protrudes from the tn a minute. , v» v 

•JSBfy **?• an d“is distinct from the body; It is gifted with Circulating Osmti^Qn thgbtt ntpiliwl fidphilliilMtft 
s ®, n8e j’ untl tb .® «y«* particular, which arc present the retnarkahle pirqUm»WO«i of.h^^tfeyaf,'»tt(»- 
Th« 'OHa? are ^ pg " *"4,'MUde»elped. rate ami weU-wgangmd hearts; 

v dye mouthy is antanor and ternunal, armed with a pair of tfit artociftl blood threuglttbe body, the otlterrem fis^knipro- 
^»horny oroaloftreou| mandibles, which bear a strongrasera- pulsion Of she vetious-biaod#rmigheach gilfwrestti 

othe^ l 1 t»^!in , Si^f^i!S ng on ® T >n tbe 0r * an ' 'wf ** heart*, nr'Ae,) 4 y«wll 

oilier, ltd situation m tno bottom of a ftuhf*nru/»jil *»«**<? itmnnut in.^ka Uaietir w-WvaIx ...akx.t.. k 
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twb targe glands, which envelop them with 
a vgfljMS suhsjinettoniTOite them together into bunches 
likwnpea- ; KW;aMffl|to'of the male is situated much the 
saunas the bVttnHKleads into a deferent canal which 
terminates in a $Mjrponis placed on the left tide of the 
vent. ; • - 

Brain and Senses, —The brain is included in a Cartilagi¬ 
nous cavity in the head, and gives off, on oach siddl a ner- 
’ vouscord which fortf! in each orbit a large ganglion, whence 
proceed innundk^aJe optic nervous filaments. The eyo is 
composedof tuMMts membranes, andcovered by the shin, 
whi<jb bceomt^Wtospurent in front of the-organ, and some¬ 
times formsyfoWs which perform the office of, eyelids. 
Owen has observed that the cornea of Rossia is defended by 
a circular fold of integument, which can be completely 
closed by an orbicular sphincter in front of the Bye, a struc¬ 
ture which is proliubly required in this species in jjfor tu 
protect the cornea against the spieula of ice, with wSh its 
native seas abound, especially in the summexos waiving 
ason. In the eulamary ( Migo), on the c^m^pand, there 
ino tegulnentary fbld. The ear is nothing more than a 
nail cavity hollowed out on each side near the h£tin, without 
semicircular canals or an external tube, and in this cavity is j 
suspended a membranous sac containing a limpid fluid 
and a smaH compact stony substance or otolithe, a sort of 
ossiculum audiivs. j 

Ink-bags .—This celebrated excretion is of a deep black, 
and, in those species which possess it (for it is not common 
to the whole family), is pi'odtte|d bv a gland appropriated to 
its secretion and reserved in tnHaU bag till the exigencies 
of the animal cull for its effusion to cloud the surrounding 
water in order that it may conceal itself. It has been long 
considered that the celebrated Indian ink, imported from 
China, is manufactured from this secretion, but Cuvier ob¬ 
serves that M. RCmusat has found nothing m the Chinese 
authors confirmatory of this opinion. That it makes an 
excellent pigment even after paving been buried for thou¬ 
sands of years in the earth is proved by I)r. Uuckland'x 
fossil ink, which he submitted to a celebrated painter, who 
immediately inquired from what oolourman such good sepia 
might be procured. ‘ 

The skin of the nSked species is changeable, showing 
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a, Sepia offlcinalls; the dotted lino *how« the placfl and glmi M hftC thf doual 
piece or eutile-bone ; 6, the lower «lde of ou acetabulum of Octop^tailjtirU» 
c, of no acetabulum of Ekdoue. . * ' 

The Nautilus Pompilius affords ati example testayb 
ceous Cepludopods, or those which are protectedoC^i^j«j;. 
[N AUT1I.1D.E.] It may be expected that we should jwresay 
something of Argonauts; hut with subij|juuaget(fihe high 
authorities entertaining a differentopinioaPwao not think 
that the claims of the species of Ocythoc fouridyn Aifeonaut 
shells, as fabricators of those shells, are sufllciemfy ft fttado out 
to warrant ur'in classing the cepludopod* lodged therein as 
testaceous cephalopoda. [Bbixerokuon : ^/CqphAalA te 
Pauku Nautilus : SttPiAo.K.l * ^ raw „■* 

J e * •"f 

Fossil Cephalopoda. 

Those are multitudinous, and, in the by-gotjiiagoj ofrthe 


spots which brighten and fade with a rapidity superior to the world, appear to have been powerful instruments (prltetimng 
euticijdar Changes of the cluimteleon. [ChamAsleons.] down the other tribes of antient Testuccari^CrtlfiSacoafls,- 
Vbod .—Principally fishes and crustaceans; butthero is nml even fishes; for many of them—certain Orthocera'tw 
little doubt that few animal mutters come amisWHo these and Ammonites for example—afford (jdp>encq|l|Bfi^ig'dhtic 
mollusks, for they are most voracious. dimensions. In the periods prior to the cha ‘ 


r they are most voracious. dimensions. In the periods prior to the chalk^jbrftfutipu, 

icai distrifellion. —Very wide. Hardly any sea and at the time of its deposit, they were the agents em- 
Is witSSWfsome specierof the family. Caplain Ross disco- plwyod for this purpose, and wero succeeded in the tertiary 
vered a now genus (Rossia, Owen), in the Arctic ocean, period by the fossil Trachelipods, wtiich are either entftely 
Fabriciua describes two species which freqiwmt tile coasts of tibscnt. or very scarce in the secondary atid transition.series, 
Greenland. (Fauna GroenKtndica, p. 36l.y while the fossil Cephalupods occur but rarely in the tertiary 

Utility .—The flesh, especially that of the arms, is eatable, beds. The extinct Ammonite [Conmj Ammonir], Baculito, 
and ia ci^jsldeptfdvery nutrition. Though neglected in the Bclemnitc, Hamite, Orthoceratite, Tnrrilite, and Scaphite, 
British islands, n is brought to table in other countries, will readily occur to the fossil zoologist aaLgomB of the an- 
TAe arths, cut into portions and prepared for cookery, are to limit class, to sav nothing of the hosts olSfcmll muitiloeular 
*y soen in the Neapolitan market. The cuttle- shells which D'Orbigny has so elaborately illustrated as 


be frequently soen in the Neapolitan market. The cuttle- shells which D'Orbigny has so elaborately illustrated as 
bone is used’ for erasures and manufactured into ‘ pounce' of ccplmlopodous under the denomination in in if era 

the shops. * The prepared ink is capable of being made into (Asiplumoidea of Do Haati), but whose ee pSHTp odoi^i struc- 
M pigment, ^at the naked Oephalojwds formed a favour! ip ture the acuteness of De Blainvillq first doubted from the 
** dish with the antieut»,«and were considered not unworthy examination of one of the genus (Miliolu), which ho has 
Of the most exquisite cookery, tbero is no iloubt. (See, for declared to be without any relation to a eophalopod in its 
instance, Athonams, Deipnnsoph. lib, i. vi., vol. i., p. It: lib. organization, and which the careful labours of M. Dujatdin, 
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... t most exquisite cookery, tbero is no doubt. (See, for declared to be without any relation to a eophalopod in its 
instance, Ajthontous, Deipnosoph. lib, i. vi., vol. i., p. 14: lib. organization, and which the careful labours of M. Dujatdin, 
vii l ipy Svn 7 et oxxx., vol. ill., pp. 140 et 199 : lib. xiv, xvii., in his examination of the genera Milinla, Vorticialiu, Ro¬ 
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#iatdSP division of the Class is into tbos# Cephtilo- state, have proved to bo animals infinitely lower in the scal% 
which mo naked (Cephalopoda nudet), and those which of creation, and without any trace of cephalopodous organW 
'oteetod bran external shell (Cephalopoda iestacea). zation. * From thCse observations,’ says Owen, in Iho ex- 
e former, the common outllo-flsh, may cellsnt articlewbove alluded to, * it necessarily follows that 

ban «« am wxample; and tho following cut will givo a the Forandmfera of M. D’Orbignjs.eannot be arranged with 
»1 idea ofr the fthqp of. a naked jCephalooad, but this the cephalapods, or even placed iw the molluscous lories. 
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and until further and better evidence be adducwjrto Uie con¬ 
trary, we shall regard. t}mse. minute animats as having on}y, 
in tho form and structure of their shells, a remote analogical 
relation to tho cephalopoda.' * * 

* SvyriniATic Arrangement. 

tonneaus comprised nil the Cephalopoda known to him 
under the genera Nuutilu*, Argnnautu, and Sepia. Poll 
arranged themes Moilmen bracniala. Cuvier, who divides 
the mollasks into sis classes, arranges them os the fir^j 
class, under {he name also of Cephalopoda, and commoneps 
bv dividing tho Linntean genus Sepia into tho Poulpes 
(Poulps) Octopus of Lamarck, Polypus of theantients; these 
he further subdivides into those which have thpir suckers’ 
(art-tubuld) arranged alternately in two rows running the 
whole length of the limb or arm, and the lilt-dams ( Elcdone 
of Aristotle), whieh have only one range of suckers running 
the whole length 1 of the arm. He then proceeds to the 
genus Argn-nauta, and evidently leans.- strongly W the 
opiijuto.that the Cephalopod usually found in the Argonaut 
shells hot a ,parasite, but tho constructor of the shell. The 
fossil' {{turns BcMCYnphon comes noxt in succession, the ani¬ 
mal of Widen lie considers to have been analogous to that of 
Affponauta. ^hftreome the Calmars, Calamaries ( Loligo , 
Lani.)„abd then the Onychoteuthidcs of Lichtenstein, Gny- 
km of'-iCejuour. *Tflie Sepiolee follow, to which succeed the 
Scpiotheutes of Du Bluinvillo (Chondrostmia of Lenkard), 
and .then fl&lieiehef prnprement diles (Sepia of Lamarck), 
the cuttles. Cuvior then proceeds to the genus Nautilus 
of Lirintous, jdffth ho subdivides into tho Spiru/es ( Spirilla 
of Lamitrek) atULtho Nautili, properly so called. Under 
those Nauti/idJ*$ie arranges the fossil genera Lituus of 
Brown, the Hortoles (Nortalus) of Montfort, and the Or- 
thocemtites. The Belemnites * [Belemnitk] come next, 
aml.oT thase^no less than eighty-eight species have been 
discover^?’ The Ammonites [Cornu Ammonib^ follow, 
ami lastly come the multilocular shells, Les Camerines of 
Bruguidrdh, Nummuliles of Lamarck, the Fornmini/t'res of 
D'Orbigny [Symplectomerka]. These last, for the rea¬ 
sons ahovd.given, are Me longer to be placed with the Ce¬ 
phalopoda. 

Lamarck and Leach both adopt the name Cephalopoda, 
given to the 4 ]ay by Cuvier, and the former makes it tho 
fourth order oPins Mollusca, separating it into the follow¬ 
ing divisions:— 

1st Division. Testaceous, polythalamous Cephalopoda \lm- 
mergtis). Shell multilocular, suhintenml. 

2nd Division. Testaceous, mono! halaruous Coplialopods 
(Nai'ignteurs). Shell unilocular, entirely external. 

3rd Division, Cephalopoda not testaceous (Slpiaires) 

> 1 . Polythalnmms Crphalopods. 

Those Lamarck deflnos as having a multilocular shell, 
parUalif'dr completely internal, mid set in the posterior part j 
of the body • and he thus subdivides them 1 

' * SlielVtaultiloculnr with simple septa. 

The septa have simple borders, and are without notched 
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and soiuoiis sutures on the internal wall of tile shOll. ^ 
J. bhell straight, or nearly straight; no spiral nucleus. 
Orthocerata. 

Genera. BcUmniitca^ 

Orthoccras.™ 

Noitearia. 

Jfippuntef. 

Conilitos. 

2 . Shell partially spiral, but with the last whorl continued 
into a straight lino. 

Lituoka. 

Genera. Spirula. 

JSpirolina. 

Lituola, 

8. Shelf semi-discoid; spire eccentric. 

Orisitwea. 

Genera. itcnv.Vma, 

Cristelhmo. 

Orbiculina. 

* Dt> BkinvIUe. in bit eUtwMLt# * Memoir on dll' BrltmnWd*,’ lmi jpvwn n 
{Bit ,.f ninrty.ono authors. tVoiwTnroyhnuitu, &OWTV* mis, who have trantoii„f 
Sissr fossils. Count MuosWkJias jtubtinheil nvalimbUi pupmnatlm suhjoct. 
''tlr. jSwkloui, lu noncurrerto* wftti M. Ayycoiir, psvpoeos the oSmic of llel$mu- 
MM for Cu, Cephalopod whMs neetetod im foMil i Sill thb dwsrftai 

'nntie%'.’An,o, wry nour to CHf Bchi twpte i>!' Volts, rni.u.riKisA. 


4y Shell globular, 
spiral whorls < 

- ‘en tunique.) . . 

. Spherulea. 

Genera. Milidla. 

Gy'regona. 

5. Sheil discoid, with a central spire and chamber* 1 ** 
dieting from the centro^tb the circumference. 
lladioka. 

Genera, Hotalia. 

fcass* 

0 . Shell discoid, with a central spire and chambers which 
do not extend from tho centre to the circumference. 

♦ Nautilaeea. 

Genera. Discorhis. ■§ • 

Sidcrolites. a 
P olystomella.vt®*! 

Vortieialis. 

NurmnuUtes. ’\ x 
Nautilus. 

** Shell multilocular, with septa notched or jagged on 
tho borders, 

Ammonea. 

Genera. Ammonites. 

. Orbulito3. 

, " Amraonoceras. jk 

Tumbles. 

Baculites. 

2. Monotha/amous Cephalopoda. 

Shell unilocular, entirely external and enveloping tho 
animal. 

Genus. Argonauta. 

3. Sepiarian Cephaltytods. 

No true shell, either internal or external. A solid, free, 
crotacoous or horny body containod in the interior of 
I he greater part of those animals,. 

Genera. Octopus. 

Loligopsis. 

Loligo. 

Sepia. 

Such is Lamarck’s arrangement, which is objectionable 
in many respects, especially in the Polytbalaraous division. 
To say nothing of trie smaller multilocular shells, which, 
as we have already scon, more recent discoveries have re- 
moved from tho Cephalopoda, severe} of tho genera are er¬ 
roneous. Hippnrit.es, for instance, belongs to tho bivalves, 
i.nd approaches very closely to the Chamacea [Bum^xiin i.s 
and Sciimvi h.acea], and Gyrogona has boon Jed by 
a seed-vessel of a chare. De Blaiiiviitij (loJ .’,) 


m 


4 


Lv ell 

i hserveslhat it had become a general iidmigsioii, since tli - 
remark of M. Leman, that tho Gyrogonitcs fotmiLij] the 
fresli-vvater formations were nolhing more than m^e<L of 
Cliara. 

Ia'ucIi thus arranges the elass;— 

* Cephalopoda. 

Order J. Octopoda. 

Feet eight. Body Unless. . . 

Genera. Eledone. • 

Polypus. * 

Oeythoe. 

Order 2. Decapoda. 

Feet ten: the fourth pair much longer thfa‘ the others. 
Body finned. 

Family 1. Sepiolidea. 

Genera, Sepiola. , ;i 
Cranohia. 

Fsmiljr 2. Sepiidea 
General Sepia. 1 
Loligo. 

De Blainyille makes ftis class the in 
and names the animals forming it CepK , 
divides into the following oydors end families: 

Family I. appeM^UwM eight 

number, fmalngJRm pidrs. Berder of.tXo suckers 


m 

his Maltmtott, 
bora, whieh to 
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,, muscular. JRody afore or less globufbjy.witkout any 
natatory expansion of. the mantle, and 'without any 
, , dorsal protecting body. (Genus, Oetopus.) 

• a. Species whose tefitacula are very*long, united at their 
(> ^hoie by'tt membrane, and furnished with a doable raw 
*8f suckers on their entire length. Example, OcUwue 
viti&aris, - 


animals generally found in tho shells of Argonauta.) 
Family 2. Decaeera. Tentacular appendages ten in num¬ 
ber, consisting of five pairs, four of which are disposed 
much in the same way as those of the preceding family, 
though they are shorter, while the fifth pair, which is 
out of the rank, and between the mouth and the root 
of the thinhiend fourth external pairs, is much longer, 
peduncuhSUlh and furnished with suckers upon their 
enlarged and terminal portlbn only, which suckers are 
armed with homy processes on their border. . Form of 
tho body variable, but always provided with some lateral 
natatory expansion, and with a solid piece in the back. 
( Colmar , Loligo, Calaraarios.) 
n. Species whose body is globular and dcpresse^P^The 
superior border of tho sao not distinct. Natatory ap¬ 
pendages or fins circular, small, and as it-were pedun- 
~4 l culated, distant, and lateral. Dorsal-pieeo extremely 
™ slender. (Genus, Sepiola, Leach.) 

p. Species whose body is moro elongated, sacciform, ami 
with the dorsal border of the sac not distinct. Fins or 
natatory appendages circular, still smaller tlian those 
of section n, pedunculated, ami nearly touching each 
other at their origin on the back. Dorsal-piece not 
known. (Genus Cranchia, Leach*.) 
y. Species whoso body is more elongated and subeylin- 
dricab Fins large, triangular, terminal, lateral, and 
forming a triangle whose base is in front. Dorsal piece 
straight, and inform of a three-edged sword. Tenta¬ 
cular appendages rather long. Brachial appendages 
with very long -peduncles, and armed with suckers, 
whose horny border is iu the form of mi elongated claw. 
(Genus Onychoteulhis, Lichtenstein.) 

<). Species whose body and fins are nearly of tho same 
form with those of section y, but whose dorsal-piece is 
flatter and generally wider before than it is behind, 
where it terminates iu a srnull excavated point. Ten¬ 
tacular and brachial appendages generally shorter. 
Suckers furnished sometimes with teeth or hooks in a 
portion of their border, which is moro or less consider- 
jjjtle. bat never with true claws. (Example, Loligo 
Tmgilla.) 

t. Species whose body, nearly of the same fornSfts that of 
the list section, has its tins less terminal. They arc 
tjjgngular, hut $o disposed that the two when united 
fofrrra rhomb. Border of the mantle free, very much 
prolonged into a point on tho superior medial line, by 
the projection of tho dorsal-piece, whic^is always nar¬ 
rower before and widened behind in the lonn of a 
feather. Tentacular and brachial appendages much 
thesann as„in section 5; but the suckers are less often 
«, furnished with hooks, (Genus Pteroteuthis', Do Blain- 
» ville.) . ! 

4, Species whose oval, depressed body is furnished with 
^straight fins through the whole length of tho body, as 
in tho cuttle-fishes, but whose dorsal-piece is the same 
as in the feather-like calaroflires, although broader. 
(Genus Scpioleuthis, De BlaMvilie.) 

De Blatnville, who rejects tho genera Loligopsis, Lam,, 
and Lea-Jm, Lcsuour, concludes this order with the gonus 
Sepia, . j 

^ Order 2. Celiplaoea. 

This order contains the Foraminlfdres of D’Orbigtiy, and j 
De’Hllainville guards himself at the very oovnmencement 
firsm the supposition that he assigns the same situation to 


ire the families into 


lythalamous shells. The .„ 
wHfch De^piaixiyiUg divides them; 

* Family 1. Spfterulacea (Mjliok, &c.) 

■ 2. Planulacea (Renulina, &c.) 

3, Nvmmulacea (NjumUjulitea, S-c.) 

Order 3. Polythalft&afpa. 

Body contained in a lesser ori* greater proportion it? the 
first (or rather the last) chamber of a polyth ilnumns shell, 
or entirely inclosing it. Shell either strStght, or more or 

s, divided 
flic first 


fi. 'SPoios whose tentagiila, agreeing in most other points 
with those of section a, are furnished with only a single 

Sirin tharJ^ 0 ** rolled up upon"the same plane or superficies 
r ! JL i gL I? W lto a considerable number of chambers, of which 

ltaw° S f ®”J* e ® t,on8 > antl 5®°.. at th f ^ (or rather tho last) is tho largest, by septa, or pnrtitinni; 

thL ,P‘ 6rc °d by one or more siphons. 6 Do Blainvillo obsmtes that 
^memMnev&.tfkmus, Ocytfoe oT Raflnesque, tbe+> hjg j[( trmh established upon the incomplete know- 


them as D'Ornigi 
him that it was 
bodies that form 

• NJB, TJw 


He observes, that it always seemed to 
f a forced analogy that the organized 
hrder ,wh» placed atnongKlje true po- 

wWttBgjB QemtUa. 


ledge then possessed as to the organization of tho animal of 
Nautilus and Spirilla, but that analogy shows au evident 
approach to them on the part of tho Belemnifes, the Orth fl¬ 
eereda, the Ammonites, and some corresponding genera. It. 
is wit so, bo adds, with Humii.es and Scnphites, for we 
scarce know what they are. Sinco the ‘ Maliicolpeuc’ was 
published, Mr. Owen has given to the world his anigemy ol‘ 
tho Nautilus Pompilius, and the result of his anatomical 
researches into the structure of tho other Cephalopoda. We 
must return however to tho system ofDc^Blniiivillo, who 
arranges the fossil shells which eoustitumthiS brde^ accord¬ 
ing to tho degree of incurvation or rolling up of .{Ire spiral 
cone. J- 

Family 1. Ortkorerata. * 
a. With simple septa. 

Genera. Belemnites. % > 

Shell conical, or a little compressed, ISpgaight, or hardly 
curved; hollowed at the ba-o only into a conical cavity, 
wherein are piled, one over the other, simple concave sepia 
or partitions, pierced by a marginal siphptp > 'Jliis coiwti 
tiitc wliat is termed the alveolus. Do Btnumllc di’vidus 
the genus into many subdivisions, several of which hash' 
been separated into genera by Denys Mont,fork Among 
them we may notice Cultirhoe, applied by Pcron and T.e- 
sucur to a genus of CilifJgrndu [CA^X-innokj, und generally 
adopted by naturalists, in the exclusion «f MunfTort’s appli¬ 
cation of tho term. >See * Malneologie' (1323), p. :!"(i: ami 
Do BlainvilUfs ‘Memoir on Belemnites’ (lb27); Sowcr'oy, 
‘Min. Con.,’ vol. vi. p. t GO, ct seq.; call Ur. Bucklaml’s 
1 Bridge water Treatise,’ p. 371. [BanKM.-riTJE.] -In De 
Blamville’s arrangement the following genera succeed l!c- 
leunntes:— 

(■omilaria. 

Conilites. 

Orthoceras. 

p. With sinuous septa. 

Genus Baculitos. * 

Family 2. Lituaeea. 

Shell polythalamous, or chambered, symmetrical, rolled 
up for a more ot less portion of its extent, but always straight 
towaids the terminal part, so that the opening is never mo¬ 
dified by the penultimate uhml. Partitions or septa either 
jtipiplo or sinuous, and pierced by a siphon. 

a. Septa simple. 

Genera. Ichlhyosarcolithes. 

Lituohn 

SpirulwfSncludiug Ilorloius of Denys do Mont 
fort^nd Spirolina of Lamarck). 
p. Sinuous septa. 

Genera, llamites. 

Ammonoceratita. 

Family 3. Crislacea. * 

Shell generally very much flattened ; symmetrical, except 
perhaps at the summit, which is eccentric amt spiriform. 
The last wliorl nearly straight, match larger than the others, 
which are not numerous. Opening variable, but not modi¬ 
fied. Septa or partitions always visible externally. 

Genera. Crepidulinu (a name too nearly approaching 
Crepidula jCAi.YPTitatin.*]: the 
* i genus contains three genera, esta¬ 

blished by Denys do Montfort.) 


Linthuris, 

* Family 4. As 
Animal Entirely unknown, 


iinea. 

With the walls ex 

318* 
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trembly delicate, parJitioned, discoid, and most gonertfy 
cornpi ‘ssed, not carina ted, with a spice roiled C* cmleinip 
completely from the summit to the bake in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, uuil from behiodlforwards, no that all the coils or whorls 
are visible, The UtHfemd much larger than all the others, 
but modifying the dpopg very iittle, A)ae or more siphons, 
, Genera. Discorbitff '£» 

, Scaphites. 

Ammonites. 


CEP 

Animal unknown, presumed to resemble the Nant8u*,» , 
Shell external; spiral eh.- straight; aepta sinuous. 'attdn 
with lobated niacins; the last chamber the largest, end i 1 
lodging ihe wnjfeal: siphon central or marginal, and «jw 
twnal. [Ckmmr Ammo vis, Zoology.] , .AStffr, 

% Genera, Baculites (LaffiarolsK % 

Hamites (Farkinsou,). ?' 
Scaphites (Parkinson). ; * V 

Ammonites (BruguWrcs), ,■' ,, ( 


Simplegas (embracing ftmiccenera established TurriUto* (Lamarck). 

by Do MoniraPt.) Order?. Dibranchiata. 

Family 5. Hautilaesa. Approaching nearest to the Vertebrate apf&k. 

Animal incompletely known from that of Nautilus. (ButAchias or gills two in number. Syn, 

~ m — —i sir.. _ . . , i n. ai.aan. . i __ irx _tvc-,.* 


soo Naiitu-idas, and Mr. Owen's clear and elaborate do- 
tuils.pf the whole organization of Nautilus PampHius.) 

Sholl more or loss discoid, compressed, rolled or coiled up 
vertically and very symmetrically on ties same plane. The 
last whorl much larger Ilian the others, which it entirely 
hides. Opening largo and oval. Septa united in the great¬ 
est mj^tber of oases, and pierced by ono or two holes. 

Getiera. Orbulites (embracing two of Do Montforl’s 
genera). 

Nautilus (embracing three of De Moutf’ort's 
genera). 

Pplystomella (embracing six of Do Montfort’s 
genera). 

Leriliculjuu (embracing eleven Of De Montfort's 

** genera). 

' Family 6. Tuihinaeea. 

Animal unknown. Shell more or loss turbinated, not 
symmetrical, rolled or coiled up in such a manner that, one 
side foftns a flattened base, and the other is more or less 
elevated. Opening not symmetrical, partitions simple and 
entire. 

Genera. Cibicidos. 

Rotsilites (embracing three of De Montfort's 
genera). 

Family 7. Turriailacea. 

Animal entirely unknown. Shell delicate, partitioned, 
leaving a cast composed of a great number of articulations, 
twisted or coiled into a towcr-like spire, the whorls of which 
are clcurlv visiblfl. Opening rounded, not modified. Siphon 
subcentral. 

Genus Turrilites. 

Such isjJC Blainv file's arrangement. 

'Owen, who has so ably illustiated the anatomy and phy¬ 
siology of the class, makes the respiratory system the inun¬ 
dation of his arrangement. The following is the classifica¬ 
tion of the Cephalopoda proposed by him. 

Order 1. Tetrabrimclnata. 

Most closely allied to the Gastcmpodons mollnsks. l!run- 
chitr or gills four in number. Syn. Pnlythulumnem of De 
Blamville ; Stphonifcra of D’Orbigny; minus tlio Spiruhdrc 
and lidemrnlultr. 

Family!. Nauliltthr (Nautilitcs). », 

Aui'.j” organized as described by Owen in bis ‘ Memfffrjj 
on the lVarly Nautilus,' 4to. 8 plates, 1S32. [Naimi.iD.li.] 

S'/n H external; spiral, or straight; septa smnntli and 
simplo; the last chamber the largest and containing the 
animal: siphon central or marginal, and internal. 

Genera. Nantiltl (Lamarck). 

« Clymenes (Munster). 

Campulitcs (Deshuycs). 

Lituites (Breyn). 

Orthoccrutites (Breyn). 

Family 2. Ammanihd/c (Ammonites 1 ', Snake-stones, 
Cornua Atnmoms). 

• In ()■« aumtmrof flw Ianilo4 an) BillnWh TOlnsopWcnl Mwirinr 
«ml Journal or Seuinw lor July. 1S3G. In. KI,p,, 0 lt I,a, ,,nbli.l,ed soma otaor- 
v« ran. on 111 * Fwsil Ocmri, CwoConununiu* m,J k1itl|y,,st»(M U it«, of lla- 
Solcnliofcn Umeatrme, wlicrem, atlyr raforrinn to hi, pup.,- ptibliihoft in 1820. 
h« otaarm «,at one of Umw A ntvxt.u,, Moy«) U not tmftaqncntly 

AmuWilhiau Amnonttcjllw •hotl.W vi!„ c |, htt , only un apparentiLomi 
t, tin, iru, Amniomu, Sir it ha» no latarn.il >,m,u i„ ,,,,,, , mriir , 

nllptiluj .hall, ili.ro are foanii, noar to their owning, two cimrern. plate re- 
aomblmg la auptoraucf a Wvalvo tfcrll. Tlrew mini. lu 1)r Bl . o„lul,m 
hrn. Uluujit/to i lie ajttnal which llitinbiu,) U» Ammon,te.UkALilUndmav! 
”• 1'aro «rv«4 a. a kind of operculum lu it, or porhur,. can nr j« 

for mmtlc.tlon; awl, lutvtattftpNd acon.Wcnvhlc numlarr It the*. foS. 

#11 ofnhich confirmed tiro JVt uropoiliil# of (Ua rtinmatm of tire bivalve 
nod Ammonlto-llko .hall alowRind togolher, he remnlo. confident that tliev 
tmrniug tinlle a new type In the lerlc. of SdoHuaw 
. *f be hu ytopoaei of tmiammmiui. ' 


De Blainvillc; Aretabuhfera, D'Orbigny; plus the Spiru- 
lides and tietemnitidie. .. . 

Tribe Decapoda. 

Family 1. Spirtllida. 

Animal corresponding in external form to the decapod<ms 
type; internal organisation unknown; presumed to be 
dibrnnehiate. *' ' ; 

Shell partly internal, cylindrical, tnultiioCular, discoid; 
the whorls separated; septa transverse, concave next the 
outlet, and with regular intervals. Siphon marginal and 
internal, uninterrupted. 

Genus Spirilla (Lamarck). 

Family 2. Belemnitidat (Bclcninites, Thunder-stones). 

Animal unknown. But ‘ as it is certain that the animals 
of this family of extinct Cephalopoda possessed the ink-bag, 
they must consequently have been enveloped by a musculajf 
mantle ; and we may therefore infer that they resemble® 
the dibranchiatos in their locomotive and respiratory organs, 
and consequently in the general plan of'their organization. 
In the structure and po-ition of their siphoniferous camerated 
shell, they are intermediate to Spirula and Sepia, and as 
the animal of Spirula is proved to be a decapod, the proba¬ 
bility is M-ry strong that the animal of the Bclcumile was 
oftlio same type.' & 

Shell interim!,composed ofitn external calcareous sheath, 
termed by a succession of hollow cones, the exterior being 
the largest; of an inlerniil horny sheath, also of a conical 
form, containing at ils apex a cluunbO>H|Kelh the septa of 
which me concave i:\tornnlH, and |ii*rmrSted by a marginal 
and ventral siphon. [Bki.kmnitk.] 

Genera. Bulcinnitcs (Lamarck). 

Aelmoeomnx (Miller). 

1‘seudobelus (Do Blainville). 

Family .'J. Sepiadrr (Cuttle-fishes). 

Animal, body oblong, depressed, with two narrow lateral 
fins extending its whole length. 

Shell internal, lodged in a sue in the hack part of the 
mantle, composed of an external calcareous apex or poucro 
(point j, of a succession of calcareous laminm, withljmtcr- 
vcuing specs filled with air, and supported bjj-celumns, 
but not perforated by a siphon, and an internal lgtcrm layer, 
corresponding to the anterior horny sheatfi of ikeBuBaptes. 

Genus Sepia (Cuv icr). ' * • 

Family 4. Tmthidee (Calcimines, TivOm- (tcuthos), the 
term applied by Aristotle to the 
toil-armed MnXann (Malakia),wjtli 
an internal horuy plate orghidius). 

Animal, body sometimes oblong and depressadt generally 
elongated mid cylindrical; with a pair of tins varyimhy* 
their relative size" and position, hut generally broad, shiner 
than the body, and terminal. 1 ■" 

Shell internal, rudimcntal, in the form of a thin, strifjlfe, 
elongated, horny lamina; encysted in tlie substance ortho 
doi'sal aspect of the mantle. 

Funnel with itn infernal valve, and articulated at its 
base to two ventro-laterol cartilaginous prominences of 
the mantle. ‘ 1 

Gonorn. Scpioteuthis (De Blainville).rf, 

Loligo (Cuvier), 

Gnydioteutliis (Lichtenstein), 
ttossic(Owen). . * 

Sepiola (Iieaeh). 

ft, Funnel unprovided with an internnl valve, and adhe¬ 
rent at the nntero-lateral parts of its base to the mantle, 
Qonuru, J^oligopsis ^Lamarclc), 

Crancnia (teach), 

, Tribe Ootepoda. , 
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DlbronchiateOetopods, besides wanting the long 
ifuioula, era else cbaraeteriaed by the absence of mantle- 
fins, and consequently are limited to retrograde progression 
white swimming; their ace tabu la are sessiwand unarmed; 
tb^rjMre two oviducts, but without detected glands fosc, 
aecretmga nidamentum. j*, 

Family 1. Tettacea. 

Body oblong, rounded, mantle adhering posteriorly to the 
head; first or dorsalpsirs of arms dilated, and membranous 
at the extremity. Funnel Without a valve, but articulated 
at its base by two baU-and-oocket joints to the inner side of 
tkeSjijrtle, ;,®*inchial hearts, vvifh^teshy appendages. .No 
internal homy or testaceous rudiments; but an external 
monothalamous synfmetrical shell, containing, but not at¬ 
tached to, the body of tho animal; which also deposit* its 
eggs in the cavity of the ehcll. 

Genera. Argonauta (Linnaeus). ‘ On the supposition 
that the shell is parasitically occupied by the Cepbalo- 
pod, but formed by some other mollusk, some natu¬ 
ralists limit tho above generic, title to the shell*, and 
call the Cepliulopod Ocythne. Wo shall however con¬ 
tinue to apply the term Argonauta to the Cepliulopod 
in question, as the evidence, though strong, is pot con¬ 
clusive of its parasitic nature. - [Paper Nautilus.] 
Bcllerophon (Muntfort). 

Family 2. Nuda. 

Body generally rounded, mantle broadly continued* with 
the back of the head. Arms connected at the base by a 
broad web; first pair elongated, and gradually narrowing to 
(Ppoint. Funnel without an internal valve, or external 
joints; branchial hearts, without fleshy appendages; biliary 
ducts, without follicular appendages. Shell represented by 
two short rudimental styles, encysted in the dorso-lateral 
parts of the mantle. 

Genera. Octopus (Leach). 

Eledone (Leach). 

The arrangement, definitions, and observations in the 
last-mentioned system are entirely Mr. Owen’s, and they 
are founded upon an acute and accurate demonstration and 
observation of thajOKranixalion of the class. And though 
we may, with t^MEnulity, differ from him in a few points, 
wo consider the apitem, taken as a whole, by far the most 
satisfactory that bos as yet been proposed. 

Those who would study the natural history, anatomy, and 
physiology of the class, should consult the works of A rintotlc, 
Pliny,Swammerdam,Needham, Baker, John Tinnier, Monro, 
Scarpa, Tilesius, Cuvier, l)o Blumville, Home, Leach, 
Ralliko. Bose, Roget, Grant. Poli, Dellc Cliiajc, Kaflnesque, 
Cams, San Giovunni, Coldstream, Mayor, Lesucur, Ran- 
aani, Brodcrip, Quoy and Guimard, Gray, Defiance, Mont- 
fort, Bucklaml, G. B. Sowerhy, J. Sowerby, D'Orliigny, 
Fermugic, Dujardin, Owen, and, above all, the article ‘ Ce- 
phalSffoda," by the last-named author, iti ‘The Cvclopuidia 
of Anatomy and Physiology," where the latest and best in* 
forrmulbk as to theairganizalion of the class is to he found. 
CMfpLO'PTERUS. [Cohacina.J 
CEPhALO'TES. [Cheikoptkua.] 

■ CEPHEA. (Zoology.) [Menus v.] ’ 

CEPHEUS, a constellation, surrounded by Cassiopeia, 
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Urq^Minor, Draco, and Cygnus, eorftS on the meridian, 
at mfUnightgk tb* middle of Augitet, and at eight o'clock 
iti the knidcHl’Of October. A line drawn front the bright 
star in Cygnus to thejPole Star will hejjtorly bisected b t v a 
and ij of this constellation. Capheiu^jPpCing of Ethiopia, 
Was the husband of CWfeiopeia and ttiMM-her of Andromeda, 
and was placed in the heavens, jwjgWng to Ilyginus, that 
Do ono of this remarkable family’Wght oe absent. He is 
represented in old plates as a man with a tiara on his 
id, kneeling on. one knee, and with hia arms extended. 
’EPHISUS. [dnntiCA, and Bosoti a.] 

C15PHUS. (Ornithology.) ^[Divers.] 

CEPHUS. a genus of Hyrfrenopterous insects, ortho fa* 
Ihity Xiphydriid® (Leach). The characters are—an ton tiro 
rather long, growing gradually thicker towards the apex ; 
head transverse, joined to the thorax by a distinct and 
rather long neck;. mandibles exserted; maxillary palpi 
long and slender; body somewhat compressed, especially 
towalfts the apex; ovipositor distinct, exserted. 

Vejjhus pygm&us is common in flowers, particularly 
buttercups; it is about one-third of an inch in fnl^th; 
black, with two yellow fasciae on the abdomen ; the palpi 
and tibuo also more or less yellow. The larva of this insect 
is said to live in the stems of wheat. Mr. Stephen enume¬ 
rates ten British species of this genus, must of which are 
black, with yellow fasciae. 

CKPO'LA (Linnrous), a genus of fishes of the section Ac.an- 
thonterygii and family Ttemoidei. The tecliukjil characters 
uf tliis genus arc :—Body much elongated, eotipressed and 
tapering gradually towards tile tail, which is pointed ; head 
(when viewed from the side) about the same width as the 
body; snout short and obtuse; under jawourvefl upwards; 
teeth curved and well developed ; dorsal tin extending from 
the head Co the tail (which is pointed) ; anal tin extending 
from thence nearly tho whole length of the body ; branchioa- 
tegous membrane with six rays. 

A species of this genus, which is found on the British 
coast, and likewise m <lio Mediterranean, is known in 
England by the names of the rod band-fish and red snako- 
tish {Ci’ftJu ruhesrens). It is of .a pale Caroline colour, 
and vanes from ten to fifteen inches m length: it is very 
smooth and almost destitute of scales : the body is slender* 
much com pressed, and tapers very gradually from the head 
to the tad. The riband-tike and compressed form of the 
body increases with age; the young are somewhat o'al, or 
almost round. The pectoral tins aie small ; Ilia vent nils nro 
situated rather anterior to the line of the origifM(ef the pec¬ 
torals, and have the first ray spinous. The dorsal and anal 
fins both extend to and join the tail, or caudal tin (which 
terminates in a point), so that they finm one continued fin. 
(Farrell's British Fishes; Jenvn's Muiiua/ of British t'er- 
Icbrtthi Animats; Lmnfean Transactions, vol. vii., &c., 
where this fish was recorded as British for the first time by 
Col. Montagu.) 

Cepohi trmm (Linnaeus) is said to differ from the species 
just described, iu having a row of hard points along the side 
of the body, above the lateral line, and in having an inner 
row of teeth m the lower jaw ; it is however very probably 
Jiit-n distinct species. 

CERAM, an island in the Indian seas, between 3° and 4°" 
S. hit.., niui 128’ and till E. long., is, with the exception of 
Gilolo, the largest of the Molucca islands. Its length in a 
direction nearly E.'Htid W. is 180 miles, and its average 
breadth about 30 miles; ilSAreu may he about 5500 square 
miles, but our maps do not Wtablo us to ascertain it with any 
gicot accuracy. These dimensions include the peninsula of 
lloewatnochii, or Little Ceram, which is united to the main 
land at its western extremity by a narrow isthmus, called 
the Pass of Tamocno. A chain of very high mountains runs 
through tho island from E. to W.; the highest summit is 
about 7000 feet above the sea. A cluster of small islands off 
the east end of Ceram are called the Ceram Laut islands. Tho 
soil in the valleys of Coram appears to he fertile. Tho pen¬ 
insula of Iioowamochil formerly produced great quantities 
of cloves and nutmegs, hut the trees were destroyed by the 
Dutch about 1657. The known in commerce us Am- 
hoyua wood is for the most part the produce of Ceram, which 
contains several large natural forests of the sago palm. The 
inhabitants of Ceram have been described by Dutch writers 
as people who have ‘ an unjust nuikteiol lust of blood tutd 
warfare, so that it would have beoHhtter if, instead of ex¬ 
tirpating their wees alone, we liAcI, says Valentyn, ‘ at the 
same time extirpated this revengofn|and sanguinary nation." 
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It is probable thatHfto disposition attributed to the natives The t>rambymd®.in the perfect, etate frequent: 
of Ceram may have bet^eatjfiAibrth by the aMgesaiMl, of especially of tSawtnhellafcirpue kindd the large spot 
the. European settlers. JtAsffemilarlv by theiTtbaslruction often fottnd'onjl truntarof trees. Diffwehtindividu.»u of 
of the clove trees, which deprived the enltiv&tow of the fruits tb^seine IgMtf 'vary extremely to stop, a ckoura stance, fri»- 
of their industry ajs|aurufltablo emWKyraent, (jdciitiy observl^to those inseety whose larvae feod. toftj rowi, 

Ceram forms pSEfittho ^ovenijimt of Amboyna, a;. “ J arising most probably from the degree of mowtifte or 
has fullowed the l'uieTWthat islah(tjs regards its different ic»s of the food. 

European possessors. MptoYNA.] The governor of Am- t. Latreille restricts the genus Ceratohyx to those Species 
bnyne is accustnmcil to pay an annual visit to different parts which have an unequal or rough thorax, usually sptoous or 
of'the coast of Ceram, accompanied bvo numerous fleet of tuberculated and diluted in the middle at the sides, with 
RrntSft boats, containing native rojaMpflKpther chiefs. Tllfe the third, fourth, and fifth joints of the antettom evidently 
object «f tin.* voyage is, ‘ to ejtamincIRVJqftd decide upon all thic&Sr than the following ones, and the remaining jpinta 
disputes (bat may arise nmfqjg the Indianfrithut are subject abruptly longer and thiftner. vtju, 

to the authority of the Europeans; to discover and prevent 'Ceramhys herns affords an example of'^S gcnuS: it is 
illicit trade, and to destiny such spice-trees as are found about an inch and a half in longth; of an elongate font, at- 
}■ rowing in places where they tiro not allowed.' (Stavorinus's ten il#ted posteriorly ; black; elytra with the apex pitchy, br 
I'd/,tges ; Hamilton's East India Gazetteer.) . brown ; the thorax is rough and shining, and has a spine oh 

CERA'MIUS, a genus of Ilymoiiopterous insects of the each side. This species, together with another belonging to 
section Diploplera, J.atrcille. This genus is arranged by tlio same genus (C. renin), has been found tn England, bat 
Latreillo next to the true wasps; it is readily distinguished it is extremely rare ; in tho warm and temperate parts of 
by tJAyiuperior wings being flat (not folded as in the wasps) Europe it is common. The larva perforates the oak,and ac- 
utid’ntving only two cubital cells; the labial palpi tiro longer cording to Latreille is perhaps tho cossus of the antients. 
than tho imixillm. [Vkspid.v..] The genus Cerambyx of Mr. Stephens and most of the 

CKRAMBY'CID.E, a family of Coleopterous insects of British entomologists is synonymous with that of Callich- 
the section Longicornis, (Latreillo). Distinguishing cliarac- chroma of Latreille, whereas the characters given by him 
tors :—Body generally elongate; antenna; very long, as long for Cerambyx agree with those of Hamatichcrus of English 
or longer than the body ; labrum very distinct and broader authors. 

than long; tnaxill® with the terminal processes membrane- The Musk-beetle, which is very common to the south of 
coons umtoMgier.ting; mandibles moderate; eye* lunate, England on old pollard willows, will serve to illustrate the 
partly surBBJRng the basal joint of the antennas ; thorax genus Cerambyx ofStophens's ‘ Illustrations of British Ento- 
nenrly cylindrical, or orbicular, truncated before and behind ; mologj?it is about an inch and a half in length/of ah etop- 
legs rather long, and generally compressed; tarsi spongy gate and somewhat linear form ; its colour is usually bright 
beneath, penultimate joint bilobod. green, sometimes blue; the under part of the body is 

TliiCerambycidm arc found in all parts of tho globe, but biuish. 
they abound most in hot climates, and constitute a very ex- This insect emits a very strong and agreeable odour, which 
tensive group of coleopterous insects, tlic most striking fea- is not unlike attar of roses. It certainly bears no resem- 
tur" of which is tho great length of tho antennas. One of bianco to musk, though those who gave it the name of Mmh- 
Theiv most important funlions appears to lie to assist with beetle appear to have thought that it did. 
numerous other wood-feeding insects, in the rcmovtfl of old CERA'I’LL) RUN. [1 ‘ausus.] 

ami decaying trees; it is in the larva state principally that CE'RAPow (Zoology), a genus of amphipodmis erus- 
this business is performed. The parent insect deposits her ! tycoons forming the sixt h division of the third section of the 
eggs in a hole excavated for this purpose : when these are , order Amphipnda (Latreille), uccorditikdKspestnarest. The 
hatched tbn larvae commence feeding upon tins Wood, and in 1 following are the characters of this divCBpii: all four ntt- 
so doing excavate burrows in mi nous directions, hot mostly j tonnm very great and strong, and nearly of the saute 
longitudinal; in this state they frequently live lor two or ! length; the upper wilh four joints, tile lower or lateral ones 
three years'*, and the perforations which they make are very j with five. 

extensive. bay first established this genus, which has the antelltiro 

The hirWb are elongate, broadest towards the head, and hairy and performing in some sort the office of limbs, herein 
taper slightly towards the tail, and are composed of thirteen corresponding in a degree to the lower antennw of the 
segments. They have six legs (situate one on each side, on Curnphia of Latreilie. Feet of the first pair small, atid tor- 
the under part, of the three anterior segments of the abdo- minalod by si simple short nail; those of tho second pair, 
men) which are so minute us to he scarcely apparent. They on the contrary, very large, having a lurge, flat, triangular 
move chiefly by mentis of the segments of the body, which rnaitus provided with a biarttculated thumb, corresponding 
have tlic upper and under surfaces flat and covered with mi- to a well developed point which represents the immoveable 
nute tubercles. Tn making their way in the cylindrical, or, finger in the ordinary crustaceans ; those of the .three sue- 
what is almost always (lie case, oval burrows, tho animal eroding pairs moderate and monodactylous, auA Ahe four 
prntnules tln-c part.“ of the segments, above and beneath, last longer, more slender, and diroctod shacbwjHHbdttp- 
and thus llnusts itstdf forward. Tho head lias the appeal- wards. Body long, linear, demicylihdrical,' SHHu of 
uive of I i mg composed of two segments ; the hinder para twelve segmonts, the last of which is flattened iiTfq the form 
very bn. ,d LUninst equalling that of the segment to wui$h of an oval plate furnished on each side with a Small bifur- 
is icd), terminated on oacli side anteriorly by an anglo cated appendage at the extremity* Head terminated by a 
and : operated from the forepart, which is narrow, by an ele- very small rostrum. Eyes projecting. Example, Cerapus 
v'di-d ridge ; the jaws ( mandibles ) ure^diort and very stout tubulari*. Like the larvae of the Phryganew, ,thia extra- 
oud strong; the antennae are scarcely visible, the palpi are ' 

small. 'I'hc first segment, of tty abdomen, or that next the .—r, <7**+- «*, 

head, is protected by a shield above, of a horn-liko substance. r 

The pujitt are wiiat is termed incomplete*, i.e. when tlio 
external organs (such as the wing-cases, antennw, legs, &c.) V It W •» * . „ ,, 

are each mclosod in a separate and distinct shealli, and ‘con- «&js|fa£y 

Mtqnently not closely applied to the body, but have their form j ■ 

fi# the most part clearly distinguishable.' Tho antenum, r, [■ "nKr" * 1* y 

which hate been before described as being very long in the [ H *' 'Tft • -JAl 

perfect ifisect, are bent backwards and lie along the back of It 111 __ 

tlm pupa until they roach the apex of the body; they are |H 'TScSJ' 

then recurved and exten^jkmg the under side, and, if very |iiS W’ 1 V \ H 

lung, they lire again recVtvcd.su that they, us well as all the ill,11 ' V ) _ 

other purls, lic^gbee to the Wjiy:(;. ' SM - k 

* W'l. li»Vf! Svaai Osmmliyx Innm.whu-h.JmtslBjibv tlm siiflotwt«tn«iot» IHP * 

*« &**«***! 

I i, ordinary crustanean. which is about six Vh« ^ l^th liu 

jwnttlvy Kan.-stt. The ptirtk ftr^'W'hw’t blokwly applied to the body,but not go ® ^ 3HJ&I1 CyliOUHCfll tUDO. Wnictl t3 OOll3id©r<Jll tllilt < 

fewiiiiiuasittihuiravaotUiel-vpidoptor*. ‘ a Tubulariu, exposing only the head, the four large t*i 


;n ~^ 

ir [Ctrapiu lilbulniU ] 

ordinary crustacean, which is about six lines In length, liuy* 
J* in a small cylindrical tube, which is considered titMw that of 

_ _„„r„ ,l._ 
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the two first pairs otfoet. 

--nee in the sea near Beg HarJflL 

Stfiteg.in the midst of SetlnJan®, wltiel 
tom M principal food. (Sue Journal- 
jVaVjjjW. of Pfyiladeljthia.^ol i., p. 49. {Sff 4.) 

’RASIN, a peculiar gum, ■which exudes from 
cherry and plum-tree. The gum from the stem of 
Primus Avium is stated to consist of 
Cen$ip . , 80 

Guni . , 20 

WO 

CrnftgfljSpftBii) resembles gam arabic, but its proper¬ 
ties arc different. When treated with water it leaves much 
undissolvad mucilage, and its solution is not so viscid as 
■that Of gum arabic. ft is not completely precipitated by 
alcohol, and the subacetate of lead occasions in 24 hours 
a precipitate in fine filaments. It is not coagulated by 
persulphate of iron, but this salt sometimes disoovers the 
presence of gallic aoid ; it is not rendered turbid by solu¬ 
tion of silicate of potash, nor by protorutrato of inoveury, but 
with perchloride of tin it forms a stiff gelatinous coagulum. 
Neither cerutin nor gum arabic is precipitated from solu¬ 
tion by infusion of galls. The above account is from Ber- 
selius (Trait e tie Chimie, tom. v.). The more recent experi¬ 
ments of Guerin (An. tie Chim. et tie Phys. V.i) assign some¬ 
what different properties to eenudn; lie states its specific 
gravity to be 1*475, that by boiling in water it is'totally 
soluble, and the solution is piecinitulile l>y alcohol. The 
following is stated by Guerin as the composition of cherry- 
tree gum-— 
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CERASTES, [Viparts.] 

CE'RASUS. a genus of hardy trees, bofShging to the 
Amygdalcous division of the natural order Rosace®, mnl in¬ 
cluding the cotMi^n-Chorry 'among its species. It is baldly 
different from l>JSjp§p!s, there being little or nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish it bcyowfcjtii leaves when young being folded fiat, 
instead of being rbueil up; botanists scent however pretty 
well agreed in looking upon the cherries ns n genus distinct 
from plums, and,wo follow their example. The species 
may be divided into the True Cherries, tho Bird-ehernes, 
ana the Cherry Laurels. What species are known m gar¬ 
dens will be brieliy mentioned under each head. 

Section I. True Cherries. Floieers growing in umbel* 
or singly, or occasionally in short corymbs; usually 
appearing earlier than the leaves. 

avium, the Wild Cherry. Flowers appearing with 
tho letfflgS, winch aro pale and rather downy underneath. 
Brancttjfeicn young weak and spreading. Fruit round¬ 
ish flesh and an austere juice. 

woodSPBpirope and the west of Asia ; and in a cuHnatcd 
form common in gardens; in this country it occurs ns fur to 
the north as Ross-shirq, where it exists in the form of a 
dwarf bush propagating'ntself rapidly by the roots. The 
wood is remarkable for the largo size of its medullary pro¬ 
cesses, w hic h give its longitudinal section a bright satiny 
lustre. Ufia*render it well suited for ornamental cabinet 
In this respect it is much superior to tho C. vulgaris. 

Sfeifi growing in gravelly or sharp sandy situations with a 
' bttom, which aro the only localities where it thrives, it 
Jty i a very considerable size, occasional specimens be- 
ingvfpokon nf u much as 80 foot-and more in height; it is 
however raort veanimonly seen state of coppice wood. 


Jight'green and smooth 
stiff and erect ‘Fruit 
dent, more or less firm, aud 
ia Minor, where it 
*of it as being still 
ia Minor, whence the 
pe. One variety is 
in woods in tho m- 
Sakari, the undent 
in a gigantic size ; they arc asqpdctl 

-- .—Tilers suspended from tho lowest 

branchSe, W«WR measured of them 5 feet in circum¬ 
ference (?), 40(bet to theorigfnof the lowest brunrihes, and 
from 90 to 100 feat in full height; this large tree was loaded 
with delicious, fine, transparent, amber-coloured fruit. Mr. 
Reyle considers the cherry wild in Cashmere. It was' in¬ 
troduced into Europe-by the Romans under Lueiillus, about 
half $ century before the birth of Christ, and has ever since 
formed one of the most esteemed varieties of dessert fruit. It 
differs from the genuine form of C. avium in the elMJtoclors 
above assigned to it, as also in its wood having sucPthiuU 
medullary processes that nothing like a satiny appear- 
ance in it is produced, whatever the direction be in which it 
is cut - ; hence its gram is plum and it is but ill suited for 
cabinet-makers’ work. It is to be presumed that this exotic 
species is the origin of the sweet large cherries Culled Bigar- 
rcaus, Guignes, mill the like, to which,must undoubtedly he 
tiled the Tartarian cherries of the Engiisli jBjitons. That 
the two species now enumerated were leaHjBpFrict in the 
beginning we have little doubt ; but long cflffivation and 
their intermixture by hybridizing, either intentional p aeci- 
lentnl, has so confused them that the gardens are filled 
with intermediate races, and their limits are lost sigljjl of. 

It is here that the C. Juliana and. durucirui of modem 
botanists have to be referred; while their C. ruprovianu, or 
acid succulent cherries, are probably hybrids. [CuEitny.] 
For a full account oftlicso species, see .Loudon’s Arboretum 
.llrilaameaiii, 

d. C. rhumercrrtisits. the ground cherry. Flowers in um- 
Tiuls, either with the leaves of earlier. Leaves olunate- 
lanceolate. shining, creuated, quite smooth, with few or no 
glands. Fruit spherical, acid, with stalks longer than the 
leaves. A dwarf species, never rising above three oi four 
feet high, and in the gardens usually budded on the com¬ 
mon elioiry at the height of live or six feet from the ground. 
It. is not ornamental, and is seldom soon, Its nutho situa¬ 
tions an stony, rocky, mountainous places, ubo«f the skirts 
of wouiL anil in hedges in the eastern |«irts of Europe and 
west of Asia; it is common in Lower Austria and Hungary. 
Gmelin met with it in Siberia, and Lcdebour, in the 
Kirghis desert, near Karkaraly, in tbo Altai. 

4. C. nigra , the black American cherry. Flowers in 
sessile umbels, appearing before ihe leaves; light pink. 
Leaves obovate-oblong or obovate-lauecolale, often cuspi¬ 
date, somewhat doubly serrated, with or without two glands 
...... at the base, slightly rugose. Segments of the calyx to-ahed. 

A native of the j Native of tho northern states of the North American Union, 

' ’ 1 '" extending into Canada and Newfoundland. It forms 
r a handsnmo tree, with its loose umbel.-; of pinkish 
fruit is a, large ns a moderately sized cherry. 


To this 

oulti 1 

either 

Mens# 

evertiat 

by syi 



lies wo presume al^ the sleeping or weak-brauehed 
‘ errieg with an aoid juice are to be referred 
uine varieties ot hybrid forms; such are the 
iefisier, Morello, Kentish and All Saint or 
ing cherry, which last is often made into a species 
, „_«» writers, and called C. smperfloren*. Some 
of the v*$eties, especially tho double-flowered French, as it 
is commonly called, the double'Merisier of the French, are 
remarkable for their elegance and heauty. C. avium is the 
Ceratut eulvestris at Ray, and the C. maratca, or maraseke 
cherry of ualmatia, from which maraschino is prepared, has 
nospheifle marks Us distinguish it. 

2. C. vulgaris, the common cherry. Flowers appearing 


flowers. The 

5. C. Penney Iranicu, lkmhsyli annul cherry. Flowers^ni 
sessile iimbcls, appearing along witii tho loaves. Leaves 
ovate or oval, sharp-pointed, smooth, and rather shining, 
with minute unequal toothings. Segments of the eajWx 
toothless. A native of the more northern pnvts of North 
America, especially in Canada, whore it is common. It 
forms a small tree very like C. nigra in some respects, but 
differing from that species in its much smaller colmirlcm 
flower and smooth rather shining leaves, which never ac¬ 
quire the obovate figure so common in C. nigra. The Irdit 
is that of a bird-cherry, and is said to bo sweet. <i\ borealis 
is considered by Sir William Hooker as being identical wtlii 
this. It is represented in the southern states of tin* Ameri¬ 
can Union by C. umMksht, wlujjtyvappears to differ chieftv 


in having spinous branches, mom fined serrated leaio-,, ami 
downy calyxes. 0)k > 

fi. C. serrulata, flne-tootheuebarry. Wai ns oblong-lan¬ 
ceolate, obtuse at ihe base, tapering to the point, bordered 
with fine brittle-pointed teeth, thin, nn#*uil shilling. . A 


nutive of China, and only known ^ 
flower*. These, are exceedingly . T .. 

they appear at so early a season as to be liable to injury from 
the spring frosts. 


.nr garden* with douhh 

Urate nfi'd beautiful, put 
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4R4 round bitter fruit, wtoth i» hvmm agrwaMaei 
iti bird*, .Twoavthroo UBMUPWtant Variehetwout if.\ 
de»4} opd, alw^Jliwi-wUb ; f#A fruit (C. Path# 

les* rugceo and more lucid*;loo' 
llwdj and noMwspidate. It look* like a hybrid |uiwe 
. . r . " >.us and C. Virginiatm. Thi* species is < 

which k more readily forced tlmi*Pf6at of the common ___ies, and make* good underwood in. 

cherry. It grows read^pri the open air, forming a Iwgeijtre cut periodically, 
bush, and producing its pale pink flowers in the beginning ps'13. C. Firginiana, the choke :«3*p*ry. Leave#, ovate or 

-.—* ! — •’"*-’ ’ - oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, sMybted, flat, "Very »mob$» 

shining, deciduous. Racemes lottg, cylindrical, lateral, 1» 


7.,,C. psmdocera 
hair/ loose corymbs, i 
long hairy tube to-thu oaly: eaves, 

£ »lote, doubly serrated^ slightly 
hiliese speciej, nkjlRy from 
that groat empire. Ttebeors* a 


linose cherry. Flowers in 
g before the leases, withea 
iv*te or obovate, eus* j 
,y* on the veins, 
jjthurn provinces 
siftle red sweet fruitjl 


es destroyed b^ 


be cultivation 
Horticultural 


of Mprch ; on this acotnjnt they .are 
fiosrT For somo partfdtibrs, concern 1 
this species, see, the Transactions 
Society, vul. viL, p. 180, old sferies. 

R. C. tleprcssa, sand ehorry. Flowers appearing a little 
eailier than the leaves, or about the sumo time, in small 
compact umbels. Leaves obovate-lanceolatc, serrated, glau¬ 
cous on tho under side, bluish green and somewhat shining 
on tho upper. Fruit muoronate. A small bush resembling 
a dwarf almond, covered with profusion of smalt White 
llowers in May, and afterwards with small, black, bitter, 
shirting, sharp-pointed fruit. It is found in (Juunda and 
the northern of the United Stales, hut appears to be un¬ 
known in the southern States, In our gardens it is a hand¬ 
some bush, but short-lived. Tho nurserymen propagate it 
by budding on a plum-stock. 

!K C. prostrata, the spreading cherry. Flowers solitary, 
or few in a cluster, appearing along with the loaves, than 
which they are shorter. Leaves roundish-ovate, loosely 
hairy bcne&p, deeply and simply serrated. Calyx-tube 
oblong, segments downy inside. A small prostrate lmsh, 
found on the seu-coast of Cundia and on the mountains of 
Dalmatia and Asia Minor, where it enlivens the rocks with 
its gay pink blossoms late in the spring. In this country it 
is rare ; it will live without protection in winter, but it pre¬ 
fers it moderate degree of shade, nntl is admirably suited for 
rorkwork itt sheltered places. Botanists are pretty gene¬ 
rally of opinion that it is the same as whnt tho Russians 
call Atnygdalus incana, a species inhabiting tho lower 
grounds of the Caucasian tango; but in this we are per¬ 
suaded they are wrong, for tho A. incana , whether it bo an 
almond or a cherry, firms a bush five or six feet high, and 
has narrow, oblong, blunt leaves, covered beneath with as 
close a down as those of spireea tomentosa. 

JU. C. Japonint, the dwarf almond. Leaves ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate, very much tapering to the point, finely serrated, 
slightly downy beneath, very rugose. Flowers appearing a 
little bafmg the leaves in small dense clusters. Calyx 
smooth, boflvshapod, with the segments as long as the tube. 
A native of Japan, and long known in our gardens as the 
double dwarf almond, ono of the most beautiful objects 
that appear in tho month of March. Its flowers- in their 
double state are of a pale pink, with the delicate potals ar¬ 
ranged with tho most artificial symmetry, so as to resemble 
curious shell-work. Although quite hardy, yet tilts species 
should bo trained to pales or walls, so us to bo sheltered 
from the frosts that are so common at. the early season 
when its llowins appear. The single-flowered plant has 
only been lately introduced, and is at present rare; the 
llowers arc small, and not remarkable for their ltea^A, 
Tiie frui i- a small, pale, red, acid cherry, not much lgp^b 
than a pcs. 

■“Section II, Bird Cherries. Flowers growing in long 
racemes, ippearing with, or later than, the leaves. 
Leaves deciduous. 

11. C. Mu/tulcti, the perfumed cherry. Leaves roundish 
ovate, deciduous, glaucous on the underside, simply ser- 
ruted. Flowers in somewhat corymbose racemes not much 
longer than the leaves. A shrub or small tree, remarkable 

tho powerful and agrceablo odour of it# (lowers. It is a 

.ive ol rocks in the Tyrol, Dalmatia, Carniolia, and Hun- 
gury, snWsnding into Asia till it acquires its most eastern 
limits itrllie woods and hedges of tho southern ports of the 
Crimea. It is not a particularly ornamental plant, and 
though perfectly hardy MMiota seen m our gardens. The 
fruit ia black., and nausw^fty bittoi. 

12. C. /Wjjflpbi' conimg^.binl iherry. Leaves oblong, 
cuspidate, ritjsPB, simply serrated, deciduous. Flowers in 
racemes muon logger than the leaves. 


all systematic hooks are named two American! 
C^Virgimana and C. serotina, to each. 


hcherties, 

signed'character* that comprehend so liule r '$“,'n dikmmi- 
natnSMJMure, that we find it impracticable to ascertain 
whciflPr'two species have really been before tlie writers on 
these subjects, or whether they have not distinguished, under 
different names, specimen* of one and the Mine species. A 
suspicion of this kind has evidently come aero*# the mind 
of more than one botanist, and it is highly probable that tha 
whole of what is said respecting geographical distribution, 
uses, &.cj, is as applicable to the one a* the other. As these 
particulars, at nil events, refer to the common American bird 
cherry, a plant to which the preceding definition strictly 
applies, wo have considered that to be what is meant by C. 
Virginiatm : and we hate applied the name of C. serotina 
to a plant which occurs in our gardens, t*pd which probably 
is a different species, although closely allied to the present. 
Sir W. Hooker makes the following statement concerning 
V. Virginiatm. This forms a largo tree, according to Mi* 
chuux, m the southern states, attaining from 80 to 100 feet 
in height. It is the Tawquoy-mcen-alitik of the Crop*, 
according to l>r. Richardson, rising on the saudy plains of 
the Saskatchewan to 20 feet, but extending as lirr north a* 
the Great Slave iake (lat. 62°), where it attains the height 
of five feet only. Its fruit is not very edible in a recent 
stale, but when dried and bruised it forms an esteemed ad¬ 
dition to pemmienn. Elliott adds, that its timber is among 
tho host in the United States for cabinet-maker*’ work. In 
this country it forms rather a graceful, though roundish 
headed tree, from 20 to 30 feet high; and its shilling 
though deciduous leaves give it almost; the appearance of 
an evergreen. , * 

1-1. C. scrotina, tho lute bird cherry. , Leaves obovate- 
lanceolate, acute, serrated, channelled, very sliming, deci¬ 
duous, Racemes long, cylindrical, lateral. What is thus 
designated in this place is a plant witty something of tho 
aspect of a Portugal laurel, and as it flowers later than the 
last, its fruit is usually ripened in this climate. It is prin¬ 
cipally distinguished by its leaves being more obovate, never 
flat, but always half-folded up, and with a more shining sur¬ 
face. 

15. C. Capallim, Mexican bird cherry. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, se.rratcd, flat,-shining, deciduous. 
Racemes terminal. A native of the mountains of Mexico, 
and well distinguished by its taper-pointed leave*, tftld ter¬ 
minal racemes. It is not apparently distinct Ajgibthe C, 
salirifolia of Peru. In this country it is ratK|riMider, 
but forms a bandsomo object when trained tojpHls or 
palings. Its hark is reputed a valuable febrifuge!^ 


Flowers growing ttt long ’ 
the leaves, Leaves ever- 



Section III. Laurel Cherries. 
racemes, appearing with 
green. 

16. C. Caroliniana, the Carolina laurel oh3 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, serrated, and entire, ev 
Racemes lateral, much shorter than the leaves, 
uncommon species in the collections of this counts' 
climate of which it is nqt adapted. It is said to 1 
the most ornamentalT^lltrees of Carolina, Whore it grow# 
on island* and along I , nk* of rivers, frotif‘34'(to SO foot 
high, with a regular ovSLflfead. Jt* leave* are very {gtantou#, 
• aiul frequently in the spring of the year desf~“* 
are tempted to browse freely on them.’ 

17. C\ lauro-cera*tts,\hc common of broat! 

(cherry). Leaves oblotsjfdanceolute, remotely teri 
wlmt con vex .bale green, evergreen. Racettw 
the leaves. This valuable. and common even 



soroe- 

irtliafl 

which 



its dcciduqui rugose leaves, long racemes of white flowers 


drougb 
»n the most ftp 
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t of tlrt cdMJtry 'WHur Trt/flltoad in Asia Minor, 

_tent from GonstaEritinolriothe year 13! 

“ 'bf the imperial ambassador \W«5 ad. *dB%sejjive*.-an ia- 
fejteding account of the difficulty ho ^atfwT SstaWiskl 
ti#^IMt (datit, tvhwh’'TOtt.feava , -beeli' l5 l)fitnsmiWed ; 'm^ 1 
stiaalFwfmrge, for it is stated to have been six feet if 
Witirt aibtem as. thick a* a man’s arm. (Clusii, Histi 
Plantarwn, p. 5.) A, variegated and a barren leaved^ 
variety are known in *a@J(fns, but the original kind isAno 
only one worth cultivating oh an object of ornament. It is 
multiplied in the nurseries by layering, cuttings^ and I 
seeds, ^l^^^pcies is remarkable for the abundance of 1 
hydarty meWBI secreted in its leaves. * .. 

18#t7. HiMidmca, the Portugal laurel (cherry). Leaves 
„ ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, concave, dark green, gtattUse, 
shining, evergreen. Racemes lateral, longer tn*0* the 
leaves. A native of Portugal, and also found in the Cana¬ 
ries, where it is called Hixa, acquiring a height of 60 or 70 
fret. According to some the Hixa is a distinct species; 
Mr. Barker Webb found that plant on the Serra do (Jerez 
in Portugal, of the height just stated, while the true Cerasus 
Lmitantca was not above 18 or 20 feet high. This is less 
hardy than the preceding; it is less easy to transplant, and 
will not grow so Well under other trees: nevertheless,-it is 
one of the most useful of our naturalized evergreens. It pro¬ 
duces fruit in abundance in England, from which it is 
readily propagated*'' 

CERATES, the name given to certain combinations 
of wax with other substances, which are used as external 
applications in the treatment of various surgical cases. They 
aril of a degree of consistence intermediate between that of 
plasters and that of ointments ; and, according to the nature 
of the materials united with the wax, arc capable of serving 
different ends. They may bo emollient, when applied to 
inflamed or chapped surfaces, or stimulating, when applied 
to indolent ulcers; and in the case of wounds or abraded 
skin are useful in excluding the air, and preventing the 
dressings from adhering. 

CKRA'TINA, a genua of Hymenoptcrous insects of the 
section Mullifera and family Apidce. Technical charac¬ 
ters:--“exterior palpi six-jointed, interior two-jointed; an¬ 
tenna; inserted in a little fossula, and terminated almost in 
an elongated club;''mandibles suleated, and tridentato at 
the apex; nbdomon somewhat ovate, elongate, narrower 
towards the base, and destitute of a ventral scopa. 

This genus is included in the section Apis (xx d. 2 a.) of 
Kirby's • Monographic Apum Aiiglim.’ 

Ceratinn ecerulma (Apis cyaneu, Kir.), a little liee which is 
' very uncommon in this country and found during the au¬ 
tumn in the ilowers of the Jacob®®, will servo as mi illus¬ 
tration of this genus :—it is about a quarter of an inch in 
length, of a bluish-green colour, and very smooth and shin¬ 
ing ; tlio foro part oftho head in the male is white. 

There is n long and interesting account of the habits of 
this littljt.insect given by Spinola in the tenth volume of the 
‘ AnnoleS dtt Museum d'Histoire Naturelle,’ from which the 
followitWjfels aro drawn. 

Th'ioHKlo Ceratina soleetS the dead branches of the 
brambhffpd likewise those of the sweet briar, and with her 
mandibles excavates the pith, until a cylindrical burrow of 
considerable length is formed; this is then divided, generally, 
into eight or nine cells, by partitions formed of the pith which 
was dislodged,mixed with a glutinous secretion. In each 
'-"*-1 hislfprmod, an egg is deposited : it is then furnished 
portioncrf hohey, wnich serves for the food of the larva 
closed.' 

(■account Is given under the name of Ceratina albila- 
irh^oh is said to be synonymous with the ono abovo- 
thenftbned. Spinola States that thgjwect is common in the 
seuth of Europe. -smU t' 

CERATOTVIA SILIQUA. I^rohn’s Bread, or the 
carob-tr8e*Js a remarkable plant; found wild jn all the 
cobnt jfifting the Mediterranean, especially in the Le¬ 
vant. jilt* it is almost the only tree that grows, 
relievi l?eirksomeness o t the white stone enclosures by 
its d»f; Vjt belongs to the natural order Legumi- 

noSto, ‘ SglUfich if is singular for the very unusual oir- 
cumstan R of *» flowers having no petals. The pods con¬ 
tain # sweet hUtritioua pub in are sometimes seen in 
the ft'Uiterers , ‘*sli^k-Wit’-nrfR>n: thqjMUO a Common article 
of foU ta the kfmntrfWwfciore'the #SK> grows wild. Pliny 
calls'it SiltguU pr&ditll** ; AAt thbArcdpitilay it is sent 
froat Palestine to Alexatidritrim ship-loads, arta from thence 



across the Mediterranean, aj fcagfc r is Constantinople, 
where it ia#ld in'all the sho^ffiTBaSpulu, resembles manna 
ft* taste 4ml■ wmSiateMgb anil laraomstimeS usirhas Sugar to 
serve other subtuHiiL. But th jrastanoe that has 
tidened it famcmwMWSQi^nv ' «r it was nWt rhe 

1 food of St. JolflgMpkytwri -ome of the fathers 
that the faplUHrdt l f St. John were some 

jetable substance; and the ypt ov, wild bonny, tlio 

'saccharine matter of this pod. It is certain that the ,nt 
grows in great atsandance in the-.wilderness of PaldSgme, 
where its producesMit this day uSCd for food. It is called 
by the Arabs ktafroob.* (Walsh.) The Spaniards call it 
algaroba, and $yo its pods to horses. The seeds, which 
aro nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to 
have been the origin of that ancient money-weight. 



tCexafconJA Siltyu®,] 

CKRATO'PHRTS. [Frogs.) # 

CKRATOPIIY'LLEE, a small and obscure group of 
plants, comprehending the single genus Ceratophyllum, 
and probably a mere section of Urticaeese, with the struc¬ 
ture and habit of that natural order modified by the sub¬ 
mersed situation in which the species live. They aro aquatic 
plants, with cellular leaves split into capillary divisions, with 
moncci-ious Ilowers, a many-parted inferior calyx, several 
stamens, a ono-celled ovary with a pendulous ovule, and a 
seed whose embryo has four cotyledons surrounding a highly 
developed many-leaved plumula. Ceratophyllum submer- 
swn znd demernum inhabit ditches in this country. 

« lATO'PHYTA. [Coualli a.] 

RBERA, a genus of Apocynaeeous plants, contain¬ 
ing, among other poisonous species, that from which the 
tanghin poison of Madagascar is procured. The genus 
Cerbera is known in Us order by the calyx being leafy, tho 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a clavato tube, and five scnltfii 
on its orifice, tho stamens sessile just below the orifice of 
tbc tube, and a one or two-seedoil drupe, with a fibrous 
woody stone. The tanghin tree, Cerhera tanghin, is de¬ 
scribed as a troo with lanceolate alternate loaves, of a lea¬ 
thery texture, pale pink flowers arranged in corymbose pa 
nicies, with a crimson star-like blotch at the orifice i‘ 
the tube, and an oval drupe as largo as a peach, qj# (tree: 
colour, stained with purjilo, and not unlike some forts of 
mango. Tho following interesting account of the plant is 
given by Mr. TelfairThe kem*tt.«f the fruit must be a 
very powerful poison: it is not wgjJfUrger than an almond, 
and yet is sufficient to dostroy'jhovc twcntjyicrsons. Ra- 
dama, the late king of Madsfiftm. abolWipi the use of it 
as an ordeal; who the;- the custom has been revived by tho 
new government I know 1 not. It wos withe,great difficulty 
that t» chiefraihs could be persuaded to admit of the aboli¬ 
tion of an usage, which had exirfed.from tin# immemorial, 
and whose unerring efficacy in the detection and punish¬ 
ment of crime had never been questioned, until Mr. Hasty 
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our government ocenk:$|dj||quif , ed such an mftuonceWith 
Radama andj{& jpAuffn WsOibsit of the ejJKftre of 
fallacy.'' Btwfehi* was the ivork ofjf&m: w 
Rad jma was at leh0l(feijn«elf conyin|R<i that nothing 
he move unjust wKwu cortfintaMfee^pf the practice; 
dared *4t *0 ftr cSoSt tho prejlMpr of his peopfei 8# , 
order that it should cea%» Even ffhe chief perfornierslp 
the ceremony, the Skids, as they are called at Xanara- 
riwtto, who unite in theiy own persons the offices of priest.. 
midSphysic.ians, and wHadmimsler the®oisonous kernel to 
tho victims, never doribt ito power flff^rcvcallng guilt or 
clearing innocafflw; the lasroccasion on Which it was prac¬ 
ticed in Radama’s reign, and of which 'he availed himsel- 
to effect its discontinuance, personally regarded his cour 
and attendants. The king waB affected with a complain; 
of the liver for which tho skid prescribed some incffica 
cious remedies, and as the disease became worse, Mr. Hast) 
gave him some calomel in doses, which he had found by 
experience to relieve himself under similar symptoms. Tl: 
disease disappeared, but ntyalism was produced, and alarme 
the king’s family, who believed that he was poisoned, am 
insisted that all his immediate attendant* should ho put t 
the ordeal of tho tanghin, and tho royal skid was nios 
earnest in pressing'to have it performed, although ft him 
self, from his rank and place, was among the first to whom 
it would be administered. In vain the king protested tha 
lie felt him sc If cured, and that the indisposition and sere 
ness of the mouth was caused by the medicines that hoc 
relieved him, and which would pass off in a few days. Tk 
skid insisted, tho ministers and principal chieftains joinei 
with the family in requiring the ordeal,,, to which tho king 
in spita of his convictions, was compelled to consent; but 
at the same time be made it a condition that this should be 
Ilia last exhibition of tho kind, and he bewailed the iftees 
sily which deprived him of »o many attached dependants, 
whose fate ho had predicted, while ho protested his convic¬ 
tion of their innocence. 

Tho king's servants, including tho skid, were more thnr 
twenty in number; they were shut up at night separately 
and not allowed to taste, food ; tho next morning they wen 
brought out in procession, anil paraded befbre tlu: assembler 
people; the presiding skid had tho tanghin fruit in rcadi 
ness; after Borne prayers and superstitious evolutions Ik 
took out the kernel, which ho placed on n smooth stone 
and with another stone broke down part of it into a “oft 
white magi liko powdered almonds. The victims were then 
brought ftparatcly forward, each was questioned as to his 
guilt, and if he denied, his arms were tied behind, and he 
was placed on liis knees before the skid, who put a portion 
of the pounded kernel on his tongue and compelled him to 
swallow it. Thus the kernel was shared among all tie 
king's personal servants. On some of tho individuals the 
poison began to operate in half an hour or less. The skid 
takes particular notice how they fall, whether on the taco, 
to the right or left hand, or on the buck, each position indf 
eating a different shade of guilt. Convulsions generally 
come on, accompanied with efforts to vomit. Those whose 
stomachs, reject the dose at an early period usually roq*ser: 
ou this occasion thero wore only two individuals with wftm 
this was the case; the ethers wore thrown in a state min- 
sVisibility into a hole, and every person present. atSjthc ce 
romony was obliged to throw a stone over them, so tha: 
Jbeir burial was quickly completed. The king's skid was 
one of the first that foil. Those that recover are supposod 
_ to bear a charmed life ever after, and are respected as the 
* peculiar favourites of the gods. 

CB'KBKRUS, the watch-dog of tho infernal regions, the 
offspring of Typhon and Echidna. .According to Hesiod 
•he had fifty bends; according to Horace, 100 ; tile ordinary 
acopur.t gives him only three, and this number, which cor- 
re^ponfc to the triple form in which Geryon and Hecate 
appear, points to tho usual phenomenon In the elementary 
worships of antient Greece, in. which a power of the nether 
world was also aderrcstgpl and celestial divinity. The Chi- 
m®ra was anothertnnrafcr of the same kind. Cerberus was 
also the rmft a serpent which infested the ncighbmir- 
_h<>o(I of CapdPramams. {The word probably signifies * dark;’ 
Corterian occurs as a synonym for Cimmerian'in Hesvehius. 

it as an epithet to a toad, jjuahler, 
in.; 3tcph. Then. ed. Lond.vol. i. p&xxii.) 
(Zoology),% Mibgonuwf Ophidians (ser¬ 
ifs depts),. established by Cuvier in Tiis dwision of the great 

vus C'o(u6er._The Calteen, like the Pythons, next to which 
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Jn hiw »• 

ibovefiiKflwwtnMlpaosl**, *ttd fh „ , 

thd%es; hut they are without fee 
„ the vent. Cuvier further wye thatfeay 
fgrcb IB*/ sometimes simple platM at the' base cfydfeM, 
observes that whilst no has wen thie anrangeiuSnt in 
* 08 * individual, he has remarked dthw* of the tauMBWecias 
which had them all double; ajpjfupf, in hi* opiuioni^g the 
smSM importance of tho cbaracfej^itaaiiiple, Kabo mho- 
dam. {Coluber Cerberu) of Di 7 ", RusmII, who gives 
the native name above stated, thus describe* BMeiefc 
'Abdominal scuta 144, subeaudal ptrt^roj#.49.j*The 
hepd, somewfept broader than the neck, ywfWeiHSinall 
in proportion to the trunk; a little conVMf* abovfjnkirn- 
presifed on. the sides, and projecting Into a short, obtuse, m 
subtfutirate snout, on which the eyes and nostrils are situ¬ 
ated. The snout is covered with small lammuo of various 
forms; the rest of the head with small suborbiouUr eari- 
uated scales. Tho mouth not large, the jaws nearly of 
equal length. Tho teeth close set, regular, small, reflex f a 
marginal "and two palatal rows in the tipper jaw. Tho eyes 
vertical, small, orbicular, protuberant, each situated in the 
centre of a remarkable circle of small triangular laminae. 
The nostrils very small, vertical, near to each other, and 
close to the apex of the rostrum. 



{Head of Cerberus.] 1 

‘ The trunk thick, round, covered with large carinated, 
broad-oval, imbricate scales. The length throe feet four*; 
inches and a half; thickness near the head about three^ 
inches; tho middle of tho trank four inches and a half. 
The tail measures only eight inches, is a little compressed, 
tapers moderately, and terminates in an obtusu point. 
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CE'RCBfUS. EBrnttitomiu, Fomohial,] 

RClSiJIJMQUASTIUJM, the Judas tree, so bailed 
' mitnat (t wan upon a plant iff it, near Jefu- 
that tS* betrayer of.our Saviour hanged himselfrfoa 
leguminous tree, common on the shores of Asia Mittofr and 
m all the East. Hr. Welsh apeak* of it as abouliftiig in 1 
the Levant at the present day, clothing the shores of the 
Bosporus and the Sides of Mount Libahus. It is very 
beautiful in all its stages. Very early in spring, flowers of 
a bright pale red bund out be fine any l*af appears, not only 
from every patt ef the branches, but from the trunk, piercing 
the thick strong bark marly down to the root in a very 
remarkable manner, and It is for this reason called rtd bud. 
Those buds are gathered and used with other raw vege¬ 
tables by the Greek* and Turks in salads, to which they 
give an agreeable colour and taste. It is very common in 
England, where ft-proves quite hardy, but it does not fluwer 
well unless in a very sheltered situation, or when trained 
to a wall. There is a pale, almost white, (lowered variety, 
'land also an American species (C. Camuletwis), but neither 
ar'b worth cultivation. 

CKRCOCE'BUfi, [Guknon.] 

CERCOPITII E'Cl) S. (fin KvoN.l 
CKKDAGNK, FRANCHISE (French Cerdagno), a 
district ceded by Spain to France, in Ifiso, m virlue of the j 
treaty of the Pyrenees, Its extent, aceonhng to the ‘ Diet. 
UniV. de la France,’ is about Hi or 17 miles, its breadth 
about 11 miles. It is a mountainous country, and contains 
the springs of the Sdgre, a Spanish river, and of the Tcth 
or Tech, which belongs to Franco. Its capital was Mont 
Louis. It is now comprehended in the department of Pyrfi- 
iKos Orientates, or Eastern Pyrenees. 

CKRKOPSIS, .a genus of birds established by Latham, 
and placed by him (1802) among the waders (Gmllatoies); 
hut there is a probability that it was described from a muti¬ 
lated specimen; for on the republics!ion of his ‘General 
History’(1824), he modified the characters, and though ho 
dp still kejdffijiie genus in the order to which he had already 
assigmaWtie placed it as the last of tho series, and next to 
thejawmers, Palmipedes, (.inserts, Linn.) Tomininek, 
ateflirtie same year in which Latham’s repubheation ,tp- 
figured it in his ‘ Planches colonies,’ (pi. 206,) and 
, lit a proper plane at. the head of the swimmers. Mr. 
Bennett (' Gardens and Menagerie of tho Zoological Society,’ 
a wcflfief' considerable research and beautifully illustrated) 
ahowsifcat tho bird had been observed by nearly all the 
navigatoft who had visited the south coast of New Holland 
and iqEeighbouring islands from 17il2 downwards. 

> Oenmk Character. —Bill short, elevated, obtuse, covered 
by a broadly expanded cere, except at tho extrafaity, which 
is somewhat vaulted and truncated. Nostrils large, situated 
aBbut the middle of the bill, and open. Feet with tarsi 
) gjner than the middle toe, and bare of feathers 
'% w (ribova the knees; great toe articulated to tho 
t or part of the tarsus; anterior toes palmated, and 
.ed with membranes deeply notched or cut out as it 
o as to appear scarcely to reach beyond the half of 
I length; nail* long and strong; wings atople; wing, 
coverts nearly as long as tho qtt ilj^( first quill a little shorter 
than tlte stipeeeding ones. Tainpthere sixteen. 

The only species known is Certripm Nava HMandxa, 
about thtoiize of the common goose and nearl jt#f the same 
the exwptton of the length of the legs, 
fives the langthat from two feet and a half to 
e select Mr. Bennett’s description because it 
Sversights in Temminck’s—oversights which 
be accounted Sot from the latter having 
on frontalkin, or at most from a pre- 
**r. Bbnnett'l description accords 
ions. , * Agghad patch on the top of 
.aMiiliftfest jf the plumage of a 
1%atf ft:% under part*, 
oLtfre feathers of the hack 
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Anatomy.—X Fa meeting of the • Committee of Science 
and Correspondence of the Zoological Society,’ January 2S, 
1831, Mr. Yarrell stated* that having examined the body 
of an individual which had died at tho society’s menagerie 
in the Regent's Park, ho had remarked that its trunk was 
much shorter than that, of the true geese, and more trian¬ 
gular in its shape: the pectoral muscles were large and 
dark coloured. The trachea was of large hut nearly uniform 
calibre, without convolution, and attached in its descent to 
tho right Bido of the neck, as in tho heron and bittern; in 
the figni of its bone of divarication aijd bronchi®, it most 
resembled the same part in the geefe. The muscles of 
voice were two pairs; one pair attached to the shaft* of tho 
os furcatorium, the other to the inner lateral surface of the 
sternum. The lobes of the liver were of large size, morbidly 
dark in colour; their substance broke doigii under the 
linger on the slightest pressure. The stomach, a true 
gizzard, was of small size as compared with the hulk of the 
bird. The first duplicature of intestine was six inches in 
length, at the returning portion of which tho biliary end 
pancreatic ducts entered; from tlionce to the origin of tho 
caica, four foot six inches; the coca, nine inches each; the 
colon and rectum together, five inches; the whole length of 
tho intestines was seven feet five inches. The stomach and 
intestinal viscera wore loaded with fat; tlve other parts ex¬ 
hibited nothing remarkable. 

Internally this bird, which was a male, resembled’'tho 
true geese ; but externally, in the character of the bone*, 
particularly in the rounded form of the edge, and great 
depth of tho keel of the sternum, and the lateral situation 
of tho trachea in reference to tlic cervical vertebra, it was 
decidedly similar to tiie Ardeuler (herons), 

Mr. Yarrell availed himself of the occasion to remark, 
that tho Natatores (swimmers) of Mr. Vigor&dx systematic 
arrangement in ornithology were placed Tmwcen the 
Grullatores or waders on tho ono side, and the ltaptare* or 
birds of prey on tho other; and that the order contained 
five groups, two of which, the Alcada and Cnlynlnda, were 
called normal, containing those birds which were con¬ 
sidered to be the types of the true swimmers, and throe 
groups, AnatUUe, Petenmidce nud Laridee, called aberrant, 
as deviating from the typo, and exhibiting some characters 
which connected them cither with the Gi ullalOres of the 
liaptnrex. Some of the Lander and Pelecanidrti in the 
length of their wings, their consequent power uf flight, and 
■fir mode of their taking their food in the air,, exhibited 
H®ir obvious affinity to the birds of prey on tho oho hand ; , 
white some of the Anutider , by their lengthened fogs and 
neck, and their habit of passing much of their time unbind, 
or frequenting shallow pools of water, showed an equal 
affinity to some of the waders. This was the case with Oho 
Cereopsis, and. occurred also in the semipalmatod goose, 
and in another goose then living in the Society’s Garde*, 
tho Anser juhatus of Spix. It was stated that in proportion 
as tlieso birds departed from tho character of the true geese 
in their external appearance, and habits, and in both ap¬ 
proached to the Ardeida, they would also be found on ex¬ 
amine),ton to resemble them in their internal otjjanij.iuoii. 

In proof of this, an extensive series of parts of tlie^kcloUms 
of birds from the truo divers to the cranes was exhibited, 
and the peculiarities pointed nflb Tho keel of the breast-* 
bone it) the ducks and true gt£HWas ihowu to be of con¬ 
siderable depth, witli its mfenoFodgc noMk* straight; those, 
of the semipattnated goose end Cen'cyntn^bre shown to b?, 
much deeper Sh the keel, and fne inferior edges mudti mare 
ociumx; and comparison with the smw parts from the 
spdirhill, herons, mttertiB, and storks, dRbwed tbe apprtxi- 
mation to the Ardeida iiwfonn. The peculiarities of the 
whole Htiat isneated, between the two extreme jjpomis the 
• •Pi-o«i*ilIi>xati«AiP“ t Up.85, 
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Habit, SuO^-Mr Benneft oM»* (1831), in 4 
Gardens bnd hfenagdrie' awi* qudtoSVthat * M, Tummihefe 
states that we have as yet no positivo information with re¬ 
gard fe the .manners, habits, end-mode of feeding of the 
Cereopsii ; but this assMRen falls to thedground, w now that 
wehave ascertained that the^rtl has been noticed by SO 
many travellers, "it is true that the limitml opportunities 
that havs occaired of observing Shift a state*f nature, have 
precluded the possibility of obtaining a complete history of 
its habits and mode of life; but the accounts furnished by 
various writers load directly to the influence that it re- 
semblos the wild geese of the northern hemisphere as closely 
in those particulars as in general conformation. Wc cannot 
state with certainty whether it is equally migratory; but 
Captain Flinders, who found it at one,period of the year so 
nbundatvton Goose Island as fully to justify the appellation, 
adds that it was by no means so numerous at a different 
aeasdn, and-this fact-necessarily implies at least a partial 
change of locality. In its manners it appears that it is by 
no means so shy as our northern geese, a circumstance 
which probably depends on the little disturbance that it 
has hitherto root with in its native haunts. Lubillardidre 
toll* us that many of those first seen by him suffered them¬ 
selves to bd taken with the hand; but the rest becoming 
apprised of their dangetffipeedily took to flight. Consider¬ 
able numbers wWo When by the orew of Captain Flinders’s 
vessel, both at Lucky Bay und Goose Island, by knocking 
them down with sticks, and some of them were secured 
alive. According to M. llailly those seen by him at Pre¬ 
servation Island evinced so little shyness, and sufl'ered ihem- 
sehea to he approached so readily, that his buat’s crew were 
enabled to proeure without any trouble a sufficient quan¬ 
tity (o victuaMhem during their stay. The llesh of these 
geese, as they are called, is described by Bass as being ex¬ 
cellent. D'Entrecasteaux considered it much more delicate 
than that of the European goose; and Flinders adds that 
on Preservation Island it formed the best repasts of his men. 
airs. Lewin simply states that it is well flavoured.' 

* It would seem that this bird does not often leave the 
coast to visit the interior of the country, for M. Riche, wtio 
was lost biro his companions for more than two days at 
Esp^ranco my, never met with it in the course of bis u un- 
dorings in search of them. M. Bailly states that on Preser¬ 
vation Island it takes up its abode on the grassy declivities: 
and Captain SUnders found it on Goose Island, amongst 
the grass and on the shore: “it feeds,” he says, “upon 
grass, and rarely takes to the water.” Its usual weight is 
from seven to ten pounds. According to Mr. Bass, it has a 
doep, hoarse, clanging, and though ashort, yet an inflected 
Voice j and to the accuracy of this observation we can our¬ 
selves bear testimony.' 

‘ With regard to its domesticated habits little is knew; 
Judging fcottr Mrs. Lewie's communication to Dr. Lath 
it would appear that it had at one tune been intrtj’’ 
into the , oiony as a denizen of (lie farm-yard ; for that tady 
stated, " that with management it becomes very tamoWnd 
familiar, so as to bo domesticated with bur common goose." 
But its cultivation seems now to have been entirely aban¬ 
doned, for we do not observe any notice of it in the nume¬ 
rous works treating of the colony that have been published 
of late years; and MM. If uov and Guimard, the naturalists 
of a late French expedition which made a considerable stay 
at Port Jackson, expressly mention having seen a single 
superb specimen of this very rtfhs bird feeding upon grass 
in Ihe^governor s garden. 

* The fodr living specimens in the Society s Garden, toge¬ 
ther with* four oLners at present at the farm on Kingston 
Hill, formed part of the extensive collection kept by ids 
late -Majesty m t]»*' Grea|*Park at Windsor. They bred 
there as freely asjgya emeus or any of the other animals of 

;$Jew Holland, aflpare all descended from one pair origi¬ 
nally brought tsPhis counfcty. They are perfectly tame, 
and in their behaviour closely resemble geese, but show 
more disposition fe become familiar. There oan be i*tle 
doubt that they exoeed in numjpir all the stuffed specimens 
that exist in public collections inEurope; tf|* latter, so far 
ns wo are aware, being limited to on* m ike British, one in 
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[Coreopsi* Nova* 

CERES, a planet, discovered by Piazzi on thdSIrst day 
of the present century (January 1, 1801), at Palermo. It 
was called by him Ceres, after the namo of tlio tutelar god¬ 
dess of Sicily, and for analogy with the names of the other 
planets. His liist appellation was Ceres Ferdinandea, in 
liunour of the reigning sovereign, but his contemporaries 
dropped the adjective. 

It was suspected by Kepler that some planet oxisted be¬ 
tween Mars and Jupiter, which was an idea derived from 
observing the moan distances of Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, and Jupiter from the sun, Which are as 

39, 72, 100, 152, and 520. 

The greatness of the interval from 152 to 520 led to tho 
suspicion, which 13 rendered remarkable by its verifica¬ 
tion. 

The discovery of Uranus by William Henchel, in 1781, 
put astronomer* on the alert, and disposed them to think 
that the number of the planets was not even yet complete. 
Piazzi, in funning his large catalogue, examined each new 
star for several successive evenings before inserting it, and 
Delumbro was in the habit of doing the same. An jusso- 
ciation of twenty-four astronomers was formed by : “ 
w ho were to divide the heavens among them, and hu 
corner for moving stars. Piazzi however was the ! 
succeeded. On the evening above mentioned be wad 
ing for a star marked in Lacaille’s zodiacal catttlo!_ 
found that it was accompanied by another of the eighth mag¬ 
nitude. He set himself accordingly to determine its place,, 
and following his usual practice, ho found, by observing it In 
the second and third of the month, that it had a ' 
motion. He followed its course till the twenty-ijgjM. n 
month, when he was interrupted by illness, anal# thq 
lie was able to resume his observations the planet was f 
tho rays of the sun. In the mean while he comaiunitf 
the discovery throughout Europe; orbits wore calculi! 
from the observations he hsd made by M. Olbers, Bumk- 
hardt, and Gauss, and theiplanet was found agggA on De, 
cember 31, by De Each, arid by Olbers on the day following.'’ 
It was at firek supposed to have been a comet; and Piazzi 
himself wairof that opinion for shade time. Th^Vtunolui 
given by this discovery was the cause of the ahaatt,|M»- 
.drnte discovery of Vasia, JoNO. and Pallas, alnm^tng in 
Whits very close to e&sh other and to that of So ■Hpmch 
comes between Juno and Pallas. ■ , _ 11? 

Ceres ie a telescopic objalt, varying its apjselMkce,ac¬ 
cording to its distance fro®"the .earth, the seventh 
to tho eighth magnitude*. Its apparep ‘ ' is Very 

small, and its nugnitudg- t^ust * considaftidfly less 1 than 
that of our moon. Kit how touch not "been Well settled. 
The elements wit*-arbiter* astwiow 
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CERBT. [Pybknkes Orientalbs, Department of.] 

C1PRIA, a genus of Dipterous insects of the family 
Si/rpMfyr; Technical charactersbead longer than tlio 
thorax; antennra longer than tho head, inserted on a pe¬ 
tiole, the Second and third joints forming an oval mass; 
stylet terminal and short; abdomen cylindrical; slibmar- 
ginal nervure of tjae wings much bent, and throwing out a 
rudiment of anj^pMtmrvure. 

But three speeifi# are known of this genus; the colouring 
is black and yellow, which, together with an elongated and 
*>*£tne\fhat ovate form of body, gives them a resemblance to 
wasps. Oniy one of the threo lias been discovered in Eng¬ 
land, amL-Jbut is extremely rare—it is tho Ceria conop- 
snides, ana is about half an inch long; black, front of the 
head yellow in tho male, black and yellow in tho female; 
petiole of tho antunnsB elongated and yellow beneath ; sides 
of tiie thorax with yellow spols ; scutelluin yellow, with the 
apex black; the second, third, and fourth segments of the 
abdomen, with their margin, of the same colour; legs yellow; 
exterior margin ol' the wings brown. 

This species appears not to have boon found abundant 
anywhere; the other two differ but slightly from tho ono 
just described. 

CE'RIGO, the antient Cylhfra (KiiOijpa), one of tho seven 
Ionian islands, lies south of the coast of the Morea, 13 miles 
S.W. of Cape Malca, and 25 miles E. of Capo Tuenavus, 
now called Matapan, and at the entrance of the Gulf of Laoo- 
nia. Its south extremity is about 45 miles N.N.W. from 
ij Carabusa, tho nearest part of Caudia. Cerigo is of an oval 
though irregular shape, and about 21) miles long from N. 
to S., and 10 milos in its greatest breadth. The island is 
mountainous and rocky: hut there are several small valleys 
and dales, where the soil is fertile and well cultivated. It 
produces excellent grapes (of which good wine is made), 
oil, oranges, lemons, and other fruit, Buffo-font corn, and 
soma^tteton. Cerigo is better stocked with cattle than 
any of%e other Ionian islands: it reckons ubout 3000 
homedwattle, 16,000 snoep and 4000 goats, besides 1)00 
asses Wm about 150 horses. (Neigebaur, Isuische Imcln:) 
The iu^bitahts, by tho official returns of 1833, were 8750, 
distriboted • in two market-villages and tweuly-mno ham- 
lots. The area of the island is 116 English square miles, 
including the liltio island of Corigotto, which lies halfway 
betweaft.it and Candin. There are at Cerigo 9 free-sehools 
the government aud attended by above 380 
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> principal town, or rather village, of Congo isCapsali, 
JSe south coast. On the east coast is tho village of S. 

_Dio, with the best anchorage in the island. In the 

neighbourhood are « number of antient tombs cut in the 

K ; andugt far from them aveapj&e remains of walls, sub- 
rturesiahd broken pillars, supposed to bo tho relics of 
. antient Cythera, and of its celebrated^ temple Jilpdicutod to 
Yenu*. 
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CERINTHUS, whencejhe word* Cerinthians,' by which 
his followers were denominated, wip^y descent a Jew, aud 
botn not many years after, ifjgot before, the death and as¬ 
cension of Christ. His family appears to have been one of 
those who were settled -without the limrtf^sf Palestine 
towards the north. Perhaps ho studied in the schools ot 
^Alexandria. But of-his own history little is known, and 
the preservation ojk his name and memory is owing to cer¬ 
tain peculiarities of hpinion, by which ho was distinguished 
from other followers of Christ, having led to the mention 
of him in tho writings of some of the earliest Christian 
fathers, -and in catahiguos which were early formed of 
Christian heretics. The fathers who especially notice him 
are Ircnmus, Epiphanius, and Tlieodorot. 

Cerinthus was one of those persons, who looked upon llie 
doctrine of our Saviour as not intended to supetsede the 
doctrine of Moses and the Scribes, but to be engrafted upon 
it, and whon perfectly received to be taken in union with 
tiie doctrino and institutions of his own nation, even to tho 
point of circumcision. This opinion prevailed^ very exten¬ 
sively in the first age of tho church, as is evident from 
much of the New Testament. Butt Cerinthus had some 
notions more peculiar concerning the crcatwu of the world 
and tho person of Christ. Departing from the simplicity 
of the Mosaic doctrine, that ‘ In tho beginning God cre¬ 
ated the heavens and the earth,' ho maintained that tho 
creation was the effect of some angelic virtue, to use tho 
almost unintelligible phrase of the self-called philosophy of 
that age. and nation. He maintained that Jesus of Nasa- 
reth w»b tho son of Joseph and Mary, and that at his bap¬ 
tism the Christ, the Son of God, descended upon him in 
the form of a dove, and became united to him, and that thus 
it wus that Jesus became acquainted with the great un¬ 
known Father, and was empowered to work miraoies; that 
at tho crucifixion Jesus only suffered, while Christ remained 
untouched, and leaving Jesus returned to heaven. These 
opinions am attributed to him By Irenmus, a very early 
Christian writer. Authorities less respectable represent 
lum ns having denied the resurrection, and*%» having 
taught men to expect the reign of Christ for a thousand ' 
years on earth, when the saints should delight thetuselves 
in all terrestrial enjoyment, „i||t 

However, he scorns by common consent to have been 
placed among those who held singular opinions in the Chris¬ 
tian church, called Heresies. Epiphanius names him as 
ono of those who opposed St. Peter and St. Paul. St. John 
the apostle and evangelist is also said to have personally 
opposed him. Tho following story is told. Tho baths in 
apofonttimos were places of public resort: St. John, being 
iihesus, repaired to tiie bath, but happening to find 
there, he left the place without bathing, ob- 
BorVnng to his friends, that it was proper to leave it lost tho * 
huiFHhg should fall,, so great an enemy to the truth as 
Cerinthus being within it. This anecdote is related by 
Irenseus, who says they who told him hod it from Poly¬ 
carp, a contemporary and friend of St. John. Such an 
anecdote is important, not so much on account of itself as 
of the way in which it has been transmitted } showing how 
the writers of the New Testament, and the persons named 
in it, are connected with tho writers and persons of the suc¬ 
ceeding ago, and they again With the men of the age suc¬ 
ceeding (hem. Irenants also says that St. John wrote his 
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Gospel wifhsthe express Intention of confuting the errors 8f 
v i' ! The spot is C*Sed Palsoo Castro, ffti the west Cerinthus. 

' thg.island is Porto Delflno, a large but unsafe ria- The reader mav consult Conyers Middleton s works, 
Cythera is supposed to have been ori- vot. ii., p. Ul7-:ai>, for an eMnination of this anecdote 
by the l’humiciana. Tiie Lacedaemonian#] about St. John and Cerinthus, wfttth heJttjjJeuvours perhaps 
ilsesgion of it, as it lay conveniently for the unsuccessfully to discredit, 

CERIO'PORA rMiLXKPdhio.K.] 

CERFTHIUM, FExtomostcmata.] 
qp'RIOMi a pfetfujiar metal discovered, in 1804, by 
Hisinger and Berzelius; to a mineral, previously eon- 
founded with gflfruin, and now called cerite. 

Cerium, us not. easily obuinqj in the- metalHS state by 
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icir own ooastsduw well as a port for vessels 
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war, tliq Athenians invaded Cy- 


, eaast, and afterwards attacked 
hejftook, aillr some resistance, 
(Thucydides, T*. 54.) It was 
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.be Usual proc^Rs, tjwrb: t lifting with great difficu 
redaded by. charcoal.; a^f.fmt procbsed byAdeeompcBit 
the chloritw bj ptusspi; ‘ The .properties qUiminr a 
that it is pulverulent, itkittoiour varying &em mm 
brown to rage-red, ana by friction ijt Requires __ 
sinning appearance.;-jwnis powaSt Ifcfflvcr does not eO: 
clectiioiW. Bndi bv eanosufe to the ., 1 it emits asmellfttf 
hydrogSVisIwwiur becomes i dually pajer. When 
heated, it bums long befftre redness. It decomposes water 
readily, even at 32° Fahrenheit ; a,nd in boilingWater the 
effervescence is brisk, 'MPg to tBe evolution oPhydrogen 
gas. Cerium inflames nrme wtpour of sulphur and gaseous 
chlorine, but is not acted upoifby the vapour of phosphorus. 

O.itjecn atjkeerium oombinoiid form two oxides. The 
protoxide consists of nearly 

1 equivalent of oxygon ... 8 

1 „ eenum - , ^ , 4G 

Equivalent . . 54 

It does not form neutral salts with acids, nor does it dbmbine 
with alkalies. • This oxide lias not yet been obtained dry or 
anhydrous; in the state of hydrate it is white, and insoluble 
in water. By calcination, the water is readily expelled, and 
the residue is a mixture of the protoxide and peroxide of 
cerium. When the moist hydrate is exposed to the air it 
quickly changes, by absorbing carbonic acid (Hid oxygen ; 
and there are Conned protocarbonato and hydrato of the 
peroxide. 

Sestpuoxide uf cerium is composed of 

^equivalent of oxygen , JSi 

'1 „ ^seriura . 
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is prfflweed by the snli)liUB|te> whict 

nd which’ - 

. tselenieus acid, and is converted into. 

, subside nfte. The sulph^ret of solemu: 
by water, but all’acid* dissolve It readfl ' 1 
genmat of seleniurettea bydrogun. 1 
Ptiosphorm and 1 cerium for^y^yt combining 
pwaer, which, by exposure tt 
becomes w'hite, and is converted 
Carbon and cerium, when united? 
carburet of cerium; it is black, 
points, and wll§hs as much as the oxide of eeriBub 
ployed in forming it. When exposed to fixe air it Burns 
^spontaneously, like a pyrophoms, and is converted into 
red oxide of cerium, and carbonic acid gas. 

Salts of cerium .—Both the protoxide and sosquioxide 
of cerium form salts with' acid. The proto suite are coIout- 
less, their taste is saccharine; they always turn' litmus 
paper red ; the greater fiurober are solublo in water, and 
even in alcohol. They are not decomposed "by enlpurelted 
hydrogen, but the shlphurcts produce this effect. The 
ferrocyanule of potassium occasions a whito milky pre¬ 
cipitate, which is soluble in acids ; the alkalies throw down 
a white precipitate, which is insoluble in an e xcess of them; 
tincture of galls produces no effect. -ftXflHk 

The suits of the sosquioxide of eeriunfSpr generally of a 
yellowish-red colour. When the solutionsaro concent rated, 
sulphate of potash is precipitated in the state of a ycHoASjn 
double sulphate. 


Equivalent 58 

It is of a brick rod colour, and appears to be infusible, and 
is unduromposable by beat. It combines with acids, and 
forms salts, which have always an acul reaction when they 
are soluble in water. The hydrate of tho peroxide is of a 
bright yellow colour, which becomes deep yellow by boat, 
and is easilykleeoiiiposed by it. It is not dissolved either 
liy ammonia, potash, or soda; but tho alkaline carbonates 
dissolve a little, and become of a yellow colour. 

Chlorine and cerium combine, and the compound is a 
white porous mass, wlucli is fusible at a red heat, and ii 
soluble in water. It is composed of 

l equivalent of chlorine . . . - 36 

1 „ cerium ... 46 

* — 
Equivalent . . . 82 

Bromine oral cerium probably lorm two compounds. 
When the oxide of cerium is dissolved in liydrobromic acid, 
a colourless lmqid is funned, which, when evaporated to dry¬ 
ness, gives out liydrobromic acid.; it afterwards softens into 
a viscid mass, and again becomes dry. When this is heated 
to redness, a little Immune is given out, and there remains 
an insoluble oxy bromide of cerium. Tho pure bromides 
appear to he old'cmd with great difficulty. 

Fluorine and cerium —This compound occurs at Finbo 
with orthite. It is crystallized in regular six-sided prisms. 
It appears to fee r protolluonde. A pure perfluorido 
also 111 nusnwHh a state of purity; an oxyfluondo is i 
*mot. will 

Sulphur and cerium comoiuc to form probably twotfem- 
^pounAs. That which is best known i£%omposed of 
1 equivalent of sulphur . . 16 

1 „ cerium , . .46 

Equivalent . . 62 

When the sulpburot is procured by the action of sulphuret 
of carbon it is of a cinnabar red colour; but when by sul- 
phuret of potassium, it is in small transparent yellowish 
green crystals or scales, which resemble, aufum musivum in 
appearance. Tho composition is however sitUjtar in both 
cases. 

At a beat below redness sulphuret of cerium inflames, 
gives out sulphurous arid, and subsulphate Of cerium re¬ 
mains. It is atgpd' ^jloti by nitric acid, and sulphur is de¬ 
posited. MuviaBc acid evolves sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
c’ulomie acts rflttdily upon it, but neither iodine, phospho- 
10 •, nor potassium,decomposes it. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
decs not act upon the solutions of eerfum; but the soluble 
sUlphureU decompose the sojation of the chloride, and 
thqiw down a white precipitate, which is it hydrated sul- 
;; with tho peisults cerium a deep green precipitate 


Protonitrate of cerium does not readily crvs&djiixe ; its 
taste is at first sharp, and afterwards very swelw ' Its so • 
lution is colourless ; water anil alcohol both ijissolve it in 
largo quantity. When it is heated it first swells up, and 
is afterwards converted by heat into peroxide and nitrous 
acid. 

Perniirate of cerium. —Tho solution does not readily 
crystallize without an excess of acid; tho crystals arc white, 
laraollatod, deliquescent, and soluble in alcohol. When 
dried, they becomo yellow. The solution decomposes spon¬ 
taneously by keeping, and a yelknv subsoil subsides, and an 
acidulous salt remains in solutio The admixture of a 
small quantity of nitrate of iron renders the solution of 
this salt blood red ; it readily decomposes by heat. 

Carbonate of eenum.— The protocarbonato is in vvliito 
pearly scales ; it is decomposed by bent, and by acids, 

Protosulphatc. of cerium. --Tiiis salt may be obtained in 
colourless crystals, winch are soluble tn water, and require 
a high temperature to decompose them. The alkalies ile- 
eomposo this sulphate immediately, double sulphate being 
formed. 

Sulphate of cerium is composed of 

1 equivalent of protoxide . . . 54 

1 „ acid .... 4# 

Equivalent to . , 94 

Persulphate of cerium. —Tho solution of this ,41th is of 
an orange colour, and its crystals are prismatic,, ttncl of a 
olden hue. It is not a permanent salt, for Tt gradually 
becomes a mixture of super-nrolosulphate, and sub-petsul- 
phute. It is but imperfectly decomposed by the alkalies, 
forming, like tho proioauljiliute, double salts with, tlifjj^g. * 

Phosphate of cerium is a colourless insoluble 1 
solublo in excess of acid, but uissolved in nitric ant 
riatie. acids. 

Tho principal minerals which contain cerium are OB 
sidered as silicates—they are, eerile, ortbfte, godohmite,5wJ 
allnnite 

CERIUM, ORES OF — 1 .,Cento, found neat Rid do***, 
hit tail, iu Sweden ; it occurs amorphous. Its colour is paltr 
dull red, sometimes greyish, and iMPMteak is white; ita 
lustre is resinous, slightly translucent] and suftie&ttlj fell 
to give sparks with Stecl.’or 4• 5. Sp. jpr. 4 , 9i3. • / 

, According to Hisinger, it densists of * 


Silica . . 

Peroxide of cerium , 

Peroxide of iroff 
Lime 

Water , and carbonic upid 
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3. Crime, founds* abov? $WMir8 massive _ r< 
fijet oarstais. Oofour brownish-uliRik, Btre#fcbr« 
opitmw. with an imperft** laetallknustrA Hat 
' ' * ‘ ‘ > gr. i‘ 173. Comgpsitiofi according to 
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28‘10 

20-70 

0-87 

11-7 

9 - 12 . 

0-40# 


100'42 

3. AUamt.fi, found at Alluk, East Greet)land, 
massive, and orystelliaed in the form of a doubly oblique 
prism. JVtiture, imperfect conofcoidal. It is opaque, with 
an imperfect metallic lustre. Colour brownish-black, streak 
greenish grey. Hardness, 6-0. Sp, gr., 4. It is composed, 
according to Stromeycr, of 

Silica . . . A 3.TD21 

Protoxide of cerium . 21-600 

—--iron . 15’IOJ 

-manganese 0"404 

13-220 ' 

11-080 

. . . 3-000 


TO 00-432 

ThrsfljMU-e among tlio principal ores of cerium, but for 
an accOTwt of some others, consult Phillips's Mineralogy, 
and Thomson's Outlines of Geology. 

OKRO'COMA, a genus of Coleopterous insects, of the 
family Cantharidso (Latreille). Technical characters:— 
Antennae short, nino-jointed, tho basal joint as long as the 
two following, the bccmid and next joints in succession arc 
short and gradually increase in width to the apex of the an¬ 
tennae ; the terminal joint forms n distinct ovate knob; palpi 
moderate, all the joints of nearlj equal widtliA-such are the 
characters of the females. The maN have the antenna: short, 
thick, and tho joint* extremely irregular in shape and size ; 
those towards the base are uncommonly large, the terminal 
joint forms a large flattened knob, the joints immediately 
adjoining are the smallest--the palpi arc also very much 
developed, the basal joints being very large. The head and 
thorax are rounded at the sides and of about equal width, 
the olytra are narrow, somewhat linear, elongate, and soft. 

About six species of this genus (so remarkable tor the ex¬ 
traordinary antsinpoo of the males) have been discovered, all 
of which are European ; they make their appearance during 
tho summer months, and frequently in great numbers in tho 
samo spot. They aro found on flowers, particularly those of 
the wild chamomile, &e. 

Scherffttri is about half an inch in length, and 
of a bright golden green above, or bluish ; the legs and an- 
tcnnorSl-e yellow. In the female the base of the thighs and 
the tartft are black. The colour of this species and the tex¬ 
ture of its.wings closely resembles that of the common blister 
beetle—the'gencral form of the body is not very dissimilar; 
It is of a smaller size. This species is common in France. 
CEJtO'PALES, a genus of Hymenopteroua insects. 
UW-1 

YLGN ANDI'COLA. the wax-paint of South 
pies, is one of the most remarkable plants in tho large 
al order to which it belongs. It is a species with piu- 
. leaves, and panicled polygamous flowers. Its calyx 
consists of three small scales ; tho petals are also three, but 
much larger and sharp-pointed. The stamens are nuthe- 
.■Witnirery short filaments. ' Yhe fruit is a litUe round 
rope, with a single seed of the same figure. 

—rThia plant lias rtcrivad from the American Spaniards 
mepame of Palm d« Ce¥a, or wax-palat, ou account of the 
ahyptame of that substance yielded by the stem. It grows, 
according to Ronpland, in that part of the Andes which 
separam the valley of tlie Magdalena from that of the 
Cauca river, in 4° 33' N. lat. Below the,snow-capped moun¬ 
tains caned Tditna, San Ju&u,jmh 1 Quindiu, especially tho 
last/fhe Cqtqg|gri*n grows in all Us grandeur, elevating its 
majestic trutKajn&ted with a thick incrustation of wax, to 
the height of TSfijfet t%t»ost rugged precipices of 

the wild region #ich jtnBUflW Unlike the greater part 
of the paSff tribe, this Avoids the hear of tropical 




JCeroxylon AndicoU.] 

plains, and seems incapaldo of existing except in regions 
where the temperature is lowered by elevation in tho air, 
and tho contiguity of perpetual snow. It is said to' make 
its first appearance on the sides of the Quindiil at a height 
equal to that of tho Puv do Dome or the passage of Jjjonl. 
Cenis; this is higher than the region of Cinchonas, arid so 
cool, that Humboldt does not estimate the mean tempera¬ 
ture of tile year higher at tho utmost than C5 A or 68" Fahr., 
which,|p at least 17° lower than tho mean temperature of 
palm countries. It docs not extend over timv than 15 or 
20 leagues of country altogether. Its roots are fibrous and 
very numerous, the main root being thicker than the stem 
itself. Tho trunk is distinctly marked by rings caused by 
the fall of the leaves, which aro from 18 to 20 feet long. 
The spaces between the rings are pale yellow, and uroooSi 
lik.3 the stems of a reed, and covered with a thick coating 
ax and resin. This substance, melted .^fth.a third of 
lakes excellent candles. Vauquelin dfetirtained thqt 
vegetable matter consists of two-thirds ream, and one-* 
t hi .wax, which is only a little more brittle than bacs-wax. 
The only parallel Among palms to this property of exuding 
wax, occurs in a Brasilian palm with palmated leaves, called 
Carnauba. 

CERTHIA. (Zoology.) [Crkbpbb,] , - 

CERTHI'ADAi. [Creeper.] . 

CERTHILAU'DA. [Larks.] 

CERTIORA'RI, in law, is a writ issuing from one of 
the superior courts, directing the judges,or qfticors of an in¬ 
ferior court to transmit or cause to lie certified (certiorari 
facias) records or other proceedings. The object of rite 
removal ialfther that the judgment of the inferior jurisdic¬ 
tion may bo reviewed by the superior court, or that the 
decision and the proceedings leading tp it may take place 
before fihe higher tribunal. ASftnstfttWe of the former is 
where the conviction* of magistrate* or ,%» judgments or 
orders of courts-of quarter-session are rcm%ed by oertiorari 
into tl» Court of Krhg’s Bench by way of oppealagainst 
their validity, in which case the decision which has pre- 
viouUy boon given is re-corisidored, and is either ftonflrined 
gr sot side. An instance oWthe latter is whore an indict¬ 
ment found against a peer by ah inferiQjjnrisdictipn is cer 
tified or transmitted into thejtart of Parliament or the 



C,.E R 4# 

Coast of the Loi4 High. Steward, in qjder that the fit 
proceeding and the adjudication may take ^WHiteihre 
proper tribunal. By tils writ* indictments; wwn-the 
eoedings thereon, may, at any, time before actual' ___ 

removed from the assizes or qtigrteMesaions into thdJtSoun, -- —- — 

of King's Bench, as the supremo court of ordinary criminally ®*s but Bttleffom that given 
juri sd iction. A cefffcrari for this pilose tn dst be granted [he te»u_9«tin^A| un long^u 


G. B. S(®werhy 0 
as^jute'is inEt 



and 

Of water to tli 
i and" 7 Stphonartd, Win I 



.ttosbi* areffiHfetnai, surrounding the animal.’ 
wrfCuvibs; and hi# thsscriptkm of the jnitnal 

m. Theth. 

lingual dpinij 


. _ In order to aVfld the occurrence of frivolous ap¬ 

peals, it is v u»iial in statutes which give summary jurisdiction 
to iiifgrioj^tnhunajs to restrict, ©r altogether take away, the 
right to a celffirari. '*w 

CKRUSE. [Lkad, Carmonats; oft) 

CERVANTES. [SsAVsnuA.] 

CERVICOBRANCHI AGFA. (Zoology.! DoBlainvilles 
second order of his sub-class Paracephalophora Herma¬ 
phrodites jj, 

Character of the order. Organs of respiration in a largo 
cavity situated afiove the neck, and ojienitig widely in front. 
HeadAistinot, with two conical contractile temacula; eyes 
sessile'at their external base. 

' W Family 1. Pet if era. 

Organs of respiration in the form of a net on the plafond 
of the branchial cavity. 

Genus Patella- (Limpet.) 

Bu«ly moire or less circular, conical above, flat below, and 
furni|jied witb a large oval or round foot, which is thick 
and overpassed on tW whole of its circumference by the 
edges of the mantle, which are moro or less fringed. There 
is a complete series of vertical membranous plaits in the 
line of junction of the mantle with the foot. 



[Animal of I’ntollii.} 

Shell oval or circular, with an upright summit, or move 
or less curved forwards. The cavity simple, and more or 
less deep: the border entire and horizontal. Muscular im¬ 
pression narrow, in the form of a horseshoe, opening for¬ 
wards. 

Such is De Blainville’s arrangement and description ; 
and, before we proceed further, it will be necessary to advert 
to Cuvier’s remarks upon them. The latter places Patella 
under his Cyclobranchians ( Cyclobranch ex, Cyr.labran- 
r.hiatafl the eighth order of his (Cuvier’s) Gastropods ; and 
in the last edition of the ‘Rcgnc Animal’ has the following 
note: ‘ M, de Blainville, who gives t.he name of Cyrla- 
branchwtytpxe order under which he arranges the Dorvim, 
makes of 4p? : three preceding genera ( Fhmretla , JgmSlfa- 
tiula and Pa-rmophnru») an$ of the Patel Up, an order which 
he names Cervicobranrhespwtd which he divides into the 
Pit Hires and the Bran chi fires. THw Petfircs arc the 
Patella because he supposes that they respire by means of 
a net-work belonging to the cavity which is above their 
head. I haw# found it impossible to discover it; nor have 
I been able to see any other organ of respiration than the 
cordon of leaflets (feuillets) which is carried all round under 
the border of the mantle.' And ho refers to his anatomy 
of the Patella in his Memoirs on the Mollusea. 

Cuvier thus describes the genu#: ‘ The Patella! have the 
body entirely covered by a shelL "Wade of one^enti re piece, 
shaped like a widened cone fen cone fvas$)pr Under the 
edges of the mantle is a,border (cordon) of small branchial 
leaflets (ffeuillets), .,. The vgtit and the outlet of the gene¬ 
rative organs are it alic to the right above the head, which 
is furnished with a large and short proboscis, ami two 
pointed tcntaoula, carrying the eyes at their external bases. 
J ho mouth is fleshy, and contains a spiny tongue, which 
goes backwards and is folded bad# dtfcply in the interior of 
the body. Tlie stomach iB membranous, and the intestine 
is tong, delicate, and very much folded. The heart is for¬ 
wards. above the neck, a little to the right.’ 

’ 


AnimeLjfiifinivhed vvHHj 
sternal bamlHn-ancIriffi fon 
univalve!^ He afterwards l 
more detailed description of the staiM, and makes the'fol¬ 
lowing observation: ‘ M. de Blainville believed that hefhas 
perceived the$p#nohi» of the Patella in • ft vascular jiet- 
work attached m the plafond of a branchial cavity. ^pSot' 
having been able to distinguish this net-work, wo think 
with Cuvier that the organ of respiration shows itself in 
these animals in the circle of leallots which shrrounds the 
body between the foot and,the mantli as in th^hyllidians.' 

Lamarck placed it among the Phyllkiiaiiifl&nd next to 
Chiton, and gave a very good account of the organisation of 
the animal; and Deshayes, in his valuable edition of the 
• Anitrmux sans Vertices,' adds to Lamarck's observations 
tho following remarks: *1511 very lately naturalists had 
agreed upon the proper place of tho Patella! in the scries of 
molluska ; to convince us of this fact, it will he sufficient if 
we cast our eyes on the different meltyjd^dwch have been 

f iublished since the system of Liniffl^HHfeverthcless, a 
ligbly distinguished naturalist, M. oteHJmnviUe, in his 
‘Treatise on Malacology,' has looked upon this genus with>* 
views different from tlioso entertained by his predecessort^jr 
All naturalists had admitted without controversy, that the 
small leaflets placed in the groove of the foot andjJjp mantle 
of the Patella/ were true branchiae, comparable in all points 
to tho branchim of the Phylhdians and Chitons. It was 
enough, in fact, to examine these leaflets with attention, to 
bo satisfied as to their eminently vascular nature, and by a 
natural consequence to regard them as a respiratory organ 
in a situation which is common to other mollusks. M. do 
Blainville rejected this opinion, and perceiving in the part of 
the mantle tj&ieh forms the cervical sac sufficiently regular 
striw, ho regarded this port as a true bronchia or gill, and 
characterized the genus in consequence of this new opinion. 
By another consequence he changed the affinities of tho 
genus, out of which he formed at the end of the herma¬ 
phroditic mollusks, a small particular family under the 
name of P elf era, and composed of a single genus—that 
nmv before us. This new mode of viewing the subject by 
M. de Blainville demanded au attentive and serious exami¬ 
nation previous to its adoption. Many methods present 
themselves for ascertaining if, as this zoologist believed, the 
cervical sac of the Patella > serves thetn as a respiratory 
organ. We have compared with this part in the Patella! 
that of many genera, the position of whose bronchial organ 
has never been doubted—that of the Cuh/ptraa!, for ex¬ 
ample ; and we hftvo recognized a fibrous slructujpe and 
stria' entirely comparable to those which are seen in the 
Patella. We have pursued our comparison, not only in 
the tuolluskb with a patulliform shell, but further 3n those 
whose shell is moro or loss rolled up or spiral; and in all, 
without exception, we have found the uppef^feril of tlie 
cervical sac resembling that of tho Patella-. It jpust, then, 
bo admitted, that in all the mollusks which have evidently 
a bronchia, (lie cervical sac fulfils, as in the Fate' 
functions of a respiratory organ; or, bn the othe' „ 
must be allowed that if in all tho, mollusks the cerv 
does not servo for .respiration, neither does it perforate 
function in the Patella. 

* There is a curious genus named Patelldida, by MM. 
Quoy et Gaimard. In those mollusks the shell is,absolutely 
like that of the Patella, and the animal has not only a Cer¬ 
vical sac, but, moreover, a pectinated bronchia on the riglrf 
and anterior side of the body ; audi,whfU*i# retnarkalfie. it 
is deprived of those Vascular ,le4$j|W:disposed arouniltlto 
foot in tho Patella. The abolition of these ■ lealkts, as 
noon as a true pectinated bronchia is developed, wim# the 
cervical sac undergoes no biterbtfoa; and remains the same 
in both genera, affords, by a rational indhation, the strongest 
presumption for believing that the leaflets of the patella! 
are, in fact, respiratory organs., Thete of in- 

' dve» bo 


duction of which we have spoken would! 
sufficient to combat vuitorienslythe ophgpgSF M. de Blain- 
‘ville; but there i# a thjSf tSIthod st®. more preferable, 
that which anatomical mrsitigbtien fttmishe*^, When by 
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.dis*ei?tion w^tiaW.. 

cipid'%aj»hes of. tbs vesseiSkJP'frud 'oenetiil 
thickness of the muscles of the ljwild pert* qf,* 
lor|e.,vejttels which roach along thq^holejforcj ... 

‘“‘1 ffltffPlh • •* eoB (f htaaoh to each mepflfcuaiM -1* 
Ttu|SHKtion is like that which is seep.jin the Chiton*. 
ThilH^t which in thf(£qfgll<e are giftm off s*e the cor-. 
vit very smal&iMLnot to he Compared with tUu 

deveflBHSKt of those Of mflMices, the Lmaces, or eveni 
of the Terehratula anAsQcbieula, whose respiratory organ, 
though,fran>e4 (or breathing water only, is forns«d»ef a vas- 
culaB'het-work on a flattened membrane, imthn Patella, 
the Wvifcal vessels are not more developerthan in the 
otbcrmollusks, which, possessing a pectinated bronchia, 
have also a cervical sac. It seems to us that we m«y Con¬ 
clude from the preceding observations that, in the Patella , 
the cervical sap is not bronchial, ai^d that the branchim con¬ 
sist of the flodflbg htmeffp between the borders of the foot 
and of the mantle. By a natural consequence then, it be¬ 
comes necessary to reject the opinion of M. de Blainville, 
and to place the Patella near the Chtfona, forming a small 
family for each of these genera.',* , " 

Wo have only to add, that recent observations leave no 
doubt, if any could have existed after the luminous remarks 
of Deshayes, tka^£huier and his followers were right and 
that M. de Bla«HHpwrong. The series of simple laminin 
attached within tMjfiJcular border of the mantle fulfil the 
office of branchiae and to that end arc endowed with cilia, 
Ipich keep up a perpetual current of sea water over them, 
ffils current flows from tho outer to the inner edge over the 
surface of jjBch branchial lamina. The position of Patella, 
therefore, among the Cyclobranches (eighth order of Gas¬ 
tropods), where it was placed by Cuvier before this charac¬ 
ter of the gills of gastropodous molluske was known as it is 
now, ought not to be disturbed, and forms one, among many 
instances, of the penetrating character of Cuvier's mind. 

The following is De Blainvillo's arrangement of the spe¬ 
cies ; and, in the present state of our knowledge of the 
genus, is perhaps as good as auy that has beentproposed. 
a. Species whose summit is obtuse, vertical, very nearly 
mesial, and which are conical. — Example, Patella 
vulgata. Locality, the coasts of European seas, common 
in the channel.— N.B. Varieties almost endless. 




c [Patella vultfuta.] 

f). Species n little less conical, and whose summit is 
placed a little anterior to the position of the last, with 
» slight inclination forwards.—Example, Patella deau- 
rata. Ideality, Straits of Magelhaens, Falkland Isles, 
See. * ' 


%$§* 


[Pat«Uo. (toaurat*.] 

•V Species which «e oval, elongated, and compressed at 
* thfr sides.«— Exam ple, Patella empretea. Locality, 




* ttut SOfl JKXI, |V MS. 


0 El R ' 

,, ,. ^ *» «»M%*iar ana *4$ little tW 

IwKflWPpi which are entirely-flat or depressed.—Ex 
Stella KuteUaris. 






[Vullllu Bcutonuti*.] > *Sil| ** 

r. Depressed species. whose summit is scarcely. Indicated, 
and which arc much narrower bofore thaii they avo 
behind.— Example, Patella cochlearia (Cochlean. 
Genus, llelcion, De Montlbrt. 



[Put cl! a cor-Llojvia .] 

?. Oval species, with a well marked summit, evidently 
inclined forward and sub-margirial; border a little con¬ 
vex in the middle.—Example, Patellapectinata. Lo¬ 
cality, the Mediterranean sea. 



[Patella pcctumta.] 

*». Species which are oval, delicate, nacreous, and with a 
...festooned border; the summit still move marginal and’ 
'^pistinct.—Example, Patella cymbulanaP^- 



[Patella cymhalarlcu) 


Geographical distribution. —The Patella are very widely 
spread, and few seas are without them. Norte however ap¬ 
pear to have been observed In the Arctic seas, either by 
Captain Parry (1819) or Captain Ross, . The larger species 
are found principally in worm climate*. . 

Habits, <&c .—This genus is anil of .those which has the 
power of absorbing tire shells bPothortSollusks or rocks, 
and thus forming cavities Or depressions oh thorn. ‘The 
Patella cochlea*f says Mr. Gray, in his inUjresting paper 
on the economy of nui.luacous animals (Phil: Trans., 1833); 
‘ is often, found at the Cantt pf Good Hope, where it liven 
almost exclusively, attached to a large specie* of the same 
genus, cm the surface of which it forms a disk, exactly 
the size of its mouth. To form these fl# disks (of which 
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there are sp gonerplly twp,#nc on woh side of t apek .of aurfaaefkJhey adapt their margins MMbe 
the larfiar5 > o<rffa; aa almost tg form'* oharMtji^i „ IS™ meet. IhWfrfevetal spi>ciin*oairos|, . . 

cies), and to assist, in the decrease jiff its.,w«V t}jo animal of Dejt)hsfi%e, havroMp or tporeprocesses on Wwir side** 
appears aKi> to absorb -the eornllmiLar other simjjeg bttb» whfo&i'Ji$t$d Into hotels^ the foek ttMvhfoh I found thaw 
stances with^rhieh the larger shdlH» abnndaiitlyeoswedJ^jtafWH; a»(J @ueh Changes are the morrf^eppar’ 

The common Patella of our own opftftt, when long adhoretaHKifob SpepJ~"" are seen ftpasputtly raovrogf 
to another shoil of its own spoeio#, tai phalk, or to old red place, wi fpjjf appear t» remain for a 1 
sandstone or limestone, also forms for itself a deep cavity ofrju one spot; at, .l^Ven those th«t;jft?fi thus static 
.*.. . '"■*' - • - ^.pargina of’ 


the same fiftni as its shell, and evidently produced <$ thBijfrbung *t 
isssolntion hf tin- surfings to which it is affixed^ These oh- when tht 
Serrations lKl) strike every one who may take an interest in gigas, e: 
Buclv subjects, and lias opportuntogs of examination. * Us edges 
The .speqjgs are iiitmerousiHm-tffijS^hui'k it highly pro- Patell 
habit; that inSjy of those will ptijfft CJpfe ere varieties when and shell 
tlie subject comes to ho deeply investigated. The following fathoms. 


young state constantly elevate 


Tliese oh- when the tide is low. I have also* specimen Of Sipaonarta 
interest in gigas, exhibiting in a great degree a similar adaptation of 
m. * Us edges to tlte form of the rock on which it grow.’ 
ighly pro- Patella hft#tooen found principally on rocky coasts, stones, 
ones when and shells, at a depth ranging from the surface to shifty 


remarks on the.'nuhjeel by Mr. G. B. Sowerbv and Mr. Gray Pood,-—Pud and other sea-weeds, in the separation end 
will he read with interest, and we could add to thorn fiom comminution of which their rosp-^ke tongues arp probably 
our own observation : ‘ Patella,' writes Mr. G. B. Sowerhy highly active. " 

• (Genera of Shells), ‘when detached from all the othBl- genera Before we proceed to tho con 
which werg associated with it under that name by Liunsoan Patella\ it may Ire expected that 
♦* authors, forms still a genus very comprehensive in num- the allied genera, as for as shape o 


Before we proceed to tho consideration*®! the fossil 
Patella >, it may Ire expected that we Should s#f U ox 
tho allied genera, as for as shape of sbpU goeS, Siphoimria, 


authors, forms still a genus very comprehensive in num- tho allied genera, ns foy as shape of shell KffeS, Siphotmria, 
hers;komfithougli woll characterised as a genus, the study of and Patdlnida. TtajS diffor strongly in their organisation 
it is rond«0d extremely difficult, on account of the variations from Patella, for instaad^f having a circle of branchial 
to which flic species Site liable from peculiarity of position or laminae like that genus, they have a single pectinated 
situation. This observation is suggested by tho fact, that branchia mi the right side. To these Mr. Gray adds the 


situation. This observation is suggested by tho fact, that branchia on the right side. To these Mr. Gray adds the 
the P. crrrulni is extremely regular and thin when it has genus Lnttia, which, as he floe, cit.l Qgfl M u e g. ‘ must he cX- 
lived upon tin leaves and stems of sea-wmid; and. on the tremely perplexing to those systoma{i®§§pBo attend pnly to 
contrary, irregular when attached to the roots. VV>> have the form of the shell without paying anjrrtfeard to its animal 
also reason to believe that a like difference of situation is tho inhabitant. Tho shells of Patella awl lo'tlia do not in thg 
cause of tho great 'difference in character between P. can- lousl differ in external form, and yet their animals belonged 
pressa and miniata; hut wo are confident that they very different orders, the one having the bronchi® placed 


ought to ho considered as varieties of the same, for wo possess round the foot, as in the chitons, and the other having 
specimens in which, from tile vertex to about half an inch them placed on tho sido of the nodk, like tho FissureUm, 
from the margin, the characters are those of P. romprrssa, from which indeed! it chiefly differs in having only one 
while the remainder of tho same identical specimen is in- branchia.' This description, by the wav, accord* with the 
disputably a well characterised P. miniata ; it*is remark- genus Patelloida of Quoy and Gaimaru. [Patklloiuka.] 
able that Lamarck should have observed the same fact, but The genus Scutella, brought lianie by Mr. Cuming from 
considers it m some measure inexplicable.' Mr. Gray, in the Pacific Ocean, and described by Mr. Brodorip in the 
tin; memoir above quoted, thus contributes to this branch of ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1834/ part 2, 
the subject: ‘When a Patella or a Crepidula has attached should hero ho mentioned. There is no doubt that the 
itself to the flat surface of a rock or the leaf of a large funis, animal is marine; but unfortunately none of the soft parts 
tho base of its shell is flat and its mouth roundish ; when it were found, though the shells were in very fine condition ; 
adhere? to a concave surface, such as the cavity of an old and, as we have seen, it is difficult in their absence to fix 


shell, tho base becomes flattened and convex internally; 
and when it fixes itself on the round stalk of a. furus, the 
sides become compressed so as in some measure to clasp the 
stem, and the lateral portions of the base project beyond (tie 


the precise place of the shell. 

Generic Character .—Shell aneyliform, shining within. 
Apex posterior, central, involute. ,Mu$cu!ar impressions 
two, oblong-ovate, lateral. Aperture tacBft, ovate. 


stem, and the lateral portions of the base project beyond (he two, oblong-ovate, lateral. Aperture lafge, ovate, 
front and hinder parts to such an extent, that when placed This genus, according to Broderip, appear*, to 
on a fiat surface it rocks backward? and forwards. Several mediate between Ancylus and Patella, While the 


nominal species of these and allied genera depot) 


alums m the shape of the shell, caused by the adhesion of Crepidula. Its^nlaro, lie observes, will 
the animal to surfaces of different forms; thus tho Patella among tho Cyclobranches of Cuvier. 1 


This genus, according to Broderip, appears to be inter¬ 
mediate between Ancylus and Patella, While the aspect of 
the back sometimes reminds the observer of Navicdla or* 
Crepidula. It^nlaro, lie observes, will toost probably be 
among the Cyclobranches of Cuvier. The two fousculur 


Fossu, Patell®. 


jiethicida of Montagu is synonymous with the P. cceruUu of | impressions arc situated on eaeli side of the interior, a little 
thestmae,author, the former having.been founded on speci- below tho summit'^ while in Patella they nearly surround 
mens^#ett,Ji;on the stalk, and the latter on individuals oh- the internal circumference of tho same part of the shell, 
tamed^from the flattened frond of the fueus, on which the Tim aperture is generally surrounded by a margin : and 
spntics Usually takes up its abode: it is indeed by no means the apex, which in Ancylus is oblique, w central though 
*We to flftdapecimens m which the animal lias moved from posterior, 
one of ffrtjSfykiHitioiik to the other, and m such casejSthe Fossil, PATELL®. 

shell represents P. avrulea and the base P. pellncida,- or 

rice r, ;■>■«. The same e him go takes piano with regard to Deshayes, in his Tables, gives 104 living species and 10 
Pi Miniata and P. enmpressa. 1 W in tny collection a fossil (tertian); one fossil specios, Pat dig equalis, now 
specimen of this latter shell, which is P. miniata at the living in the European opean, In theEngliaff crag ,.(pliocene 
tup, it having in its youth lived on Jhe frond of a large Cape period of I,yell), two at Dax apd site at Valognes.. G. 
fueus ; it ufprwards removed to the stem ami became com- Sowerhy says that the fossil specif ore not numerous, 
pressed, and consequently is in this part the P. compressa , that they occur In (ho lit tqp lias, and.per- 

but by some accident it was again induced to change its haps in the Oxford q|8V MmHUwQc «f th> secondary 

cifnniiAn mv.l «..._L. .. a. _ ji . i. _ r . . , i. _ _ .1_ .'p ii. . _:_ ' *11,. _ 1 _ X-A il,_ ..U,,' 1 *. 1 T 


period of I.yeli), two at D»x 
Sowerhy says that the fossil Sgf 
that they occur m tho great i 


situation, and roinoTiug to a fiat surface, the edge of the series; in thocalcaiae grogsier, 
mouth gxp:u»b;d, ami it became a second time P. miniata, clay of the tettiary series; ft 
or perhaps vvliat way be called by some authors P. saccha- dduvian formation. I)e fjt 9,1 
rfnn, as this also appear* to I* a(||»icafcvariety of the same being found among the mil 
species. Laniard? has deseribeuii similar specimen; and the south of France (Patdlitf 
Mr. Soworby, in Ids Genera of Shells, has figured an ex- Paymndeau (analogbus to i§m' 
ample of this spbw^, snowing the two status. In like man- calcairo moellon; P. tifnbella, 
nor the Crept j ulmpOKCeiiana, wlian applied to a flat surface, and also in tho cabfgiW tdSftli 
has an expanded 'bawoed a llatte ied inner lip; but when Paris. Among theOffM# tt*“ 
adherent to a^onvex body, such as the stem of a sea-weed, he enumerates P, <gktffr, NilS 


A one at Valognes.. G. 
H are not numerous, otql 
». in foe lias, and,per¬ 
il! maid of the secondary 


series; in thocaleaire glossier, and probably in tho London 
clay of the tettiary series; and also in the crag of the 
dduvian formation. Do gives the following as 

being found among the OrgaBMeemain* fc>. blue marts of ^ 
the south of France f PtJS.bnartiii, " m 

Payrandeau (analogous to tSrWtiphg species), ajgl in the 
calcairo moellon; P. umbdla, L«n. false an analogue), 


or (as frequently happens) to the buck of another shell of undetermined speefos front 
the same speaks, theftiniimd hdfig pressed mto the cavity, ManUdl, and atfotbef from 
the inner Up titeemos oopeuve, aiflt the sides of the aperture Lonsdale, tn the oolitic 
are fteasftcted; ijL this^state tho she'd is called by some Sow. Oxford Msy, YOrkk, 
w.jhmic®*. p. rugota. Sow. forest mi 

Ynen thft anpllfl nr tnia fnmilv nvn tn vr_j-,. y»„»A ti*** 


the same tho%nima1 pressed uito Uir cavity, ManUdl, and atWl 

(iia innow lm Mnoivinu nftlh/vtv'n atm llvo , liL„ ,.r il.i. v . i i V- 1 '*< 


and also in tho calCftiW rosaUai) ; P. glabra, Deshayes, * 
Paris. Among the organic romafps rf the cretaceous group 
he enumerates P, want, Kils. wom saUkfttg, Scania; an 
undetermined spsciftf from mi fo.Wg!, Sussex, 

ManUdl, and another from the lower jreMrfwid of Wilts, 
Lonsdale, tn the oolitic grogp h. WH F. ktitdma. 
Sow. Oxford clay, Yorks, and midi tjjpFs.of England: 

P. rugoio, (Sow, forest^ msgiie, midi Shd S.^ England 
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, jNbSjb.'. 

, discntthtu, Bofltot. Hag, GuncWWtiofen; and F. 
racea, Goldf. lias, Banz, The g#uwacike zffoufv'jijwmra- 
— — the snide author, affords. P. Nr.piuni, Goldf.Eifolsft 
primigena, Gbldf, Pfeffrath ; P. ? contca, Waky| 
[a, Westrogotbia; P. ? penM 60 itis,\\ r aid. Ulanaa* 
thia; P. f copamtnca, Wall!, iMosseberg, 
__ithU; and azyslstfoterinined species, Keswick,lugl 
eoarTcSrby Lonsdale^rhlL , ^ 

But the fossil zoologist will do well carefully to examine 
many of these so Called species. Some of tttorii are marked 
with a ? by the-authors, and we have seen bfw liable to de¬ 
ception those who build upon the shape and structure of the 
shell alone arc, even when examining the shells of recent 
species. The examples above given of mollusUs with shells 
nearly identical, but'of very different organization, should 
bo homo ijUjnind by the geolo(plt> when be would draw 
conelusioul^ts to the age, condition, or formation of u 
stratum, from the shells contained therein. 


Organs 

branchial. 


Family 2. 
of respiration, 



tvfo largo equal pectinated 


• 0 [Fhi'.m'Ui iiirubosn.j ^ 

I>cshay4l^bse?vcs that the syngBymy of this’ species hm 
been very faulty from the time of Linnaeus allowmvards; 
aniF He retnarks that tfoase- species are confounded rnidnr 
Patelia mmhotta ii^th«®BBlfth edition of Hpr‘ Sysfoum 
Naturro.' Deshuyetfljpdw That the species was named in 
Lamarck's collection, and that he has seen it, and therefore 
knows what Lamarck meant by his Fissurct/u tiimboxa. 
The figure from which mu- cut is taken, that of Maitilii, L» 
t. xi, f, y 1 .92, is one of those references which Dushaycs 
would Irave untouched as indicating the species. 

ft. Species more depressed, 6ic., so that whan placed upon 
a lint Surface, the extremities oro raised, forming a"'* 
kind of canal.—Example, Future/la roteai’’-- Locality, 
Guiana, &r. ’ U;'" 


Genus, Fissurella. 

The Fitsurfi$i§£Ml lich Cuvier places among the Scuti- 
brauaht», hi., seVehtli order of Gastropods, have a large 
.Jlctih) disk or foot beneath the belly, like the Patc/hr, and 
-a-eonical shell fixed upon the middle of the back, but not 
always entirely covering it, for this, shill is pierced at, its 
summit with a smalt aperture, generally oval, which, ac¬ 
cording to Cuvier, serveb at the same time as a passage lor 
the water necessary to respiration and as all outlet for the 
excrements. This aperture penetrate, into the curtly of 
the la,melon- situated on the fore part of the back, and in 
the bottom of which the vent discharges itself. This canty 
is, besides, widely opened above the head. There is on 
each side, symmetrically disposed, a pectinated bronchia or 
gill. The tvntacul.i are conical, at the oxtered bases of 
which tho eyes are situated. Tile sales of the foot are 
fringed with filament;,. Mr. Gray, in the ic-moir above 
quoted, says, ‘In the young state of tho 7-’/.v vmvV/rr, the 
hole by which tlio fa-cos pass out of the shell is placed a 
little in front of its recurved ntul inruinpcx: in tins lute 
u has been formed into a genus under the names of h’i.nula 
and Puncture,Ua, But as the animal glows, the hole en¬ 
larges in size backwards, and the true apex being align, bed, 
the hole appears ill the adult shell to be placed on the tip, 
and in some species even to extend behind it.' 

The muscular impression is in the form of a horseshoe, 
w ilh tho opening in front. *' 




(Shell i-f 

De Btait^Hle thus arranges the genus : 

8pccW<Vb.teb hove the middle part of tho borders of 
the OpmuftfreatcaValed as it were, so that when placed 
Upon m rtaC»urfaoe,, they only touch it at their ex- 
lremj$ie*—Example, Pissurmiu nimbtuu. 



1,1’')’ sttit-Hii tUvnU.J 

Conical specie, with horizontal borders.—Example, 
Fissure! la Gurea. Locality, Mediterranean and At¬ 
lantic. 



IJ’V u«**]’»,* <»‘i;»*t*a 1 

GfiosrrapLira} Disfribtiiu.n, tidbits *$■<'—Much th<» sumo 
as those <>r Puirihi. l.tivo tluit is litumil, 

iiiul has heen tou ml nt depths ranging from the buriaco to 
twenty fathoms. 

Fossil Fissuuell.te. 

G. B. Sowerby say, that a few fossil .-ptrics are found in 
tho truly marine formations above the chalk. Desbnyc, in j 
his Tatdcs, enumerates Xi living species mid H Qggjt (ter¬ 
tiary). 1 Of these, FissuiMu- (iret-ca, nntnritt, ttn'tfwg/V'c^g, 
hi- states to bJ both living (tlio two former m tho JMiropean 
and Indian oceans, and tile latter in the i&shfomuieiin^ 
fft'ij), fossil, in tho pliocene (all three), and i^MHT-.Ctho two 
hitter) periods of Lyell, (Sicily, Indy in the stwKApmmiiho 
beds, English crug, and Totujpine). lie nuhituuis three 
Sicilian species, thltf-ftalmn (sub-A pcrimm- beds), one in,|he 
English crag, two at Dax, two in Tourume, two at. Augers, 
ami four at Paris.-I- The FissureUa A'nae/i/na of Deshayas, 
l'atella Fioachina of IE ell, is living in the Northern Seas, 
and found fossil in Sweden ami Norway. JfftppearS to be. 
beta eeti a Ftsswclla and itn Pmarginula. bml it is not im¬ 
possible that it may be a Fts.. me! lit iti a young state. 

Genera, Emarginula., 

Parmophonw. * 

Cuvier observe* PxnttAho-’iimarginulee have exactly the 
tame structure as the Pissur elite, witlrthis exception, that 
the former, instead of tho aperture at the apex oi the shell, 
have in their mantle and shell. asm-all slit or notch at tlietr 
anterior border, which opens inttfthe wraAcliiul envity. Tho 
borders of the mantle envelop and cover a great portion of 
those of the shell. , f 

The eyes aro situated upon a tubercle, at the external 
bases of the conical tent^eula. This edges of the foot aro 

• Mi, U. II. Sowwfby. In tlto Sr,,n,l Iv.nnf llic Vrwycitiius of Ilio 7.tn,i.c 
Bicof.Society Sir 18 ;h, ,V*ctitlfs 87 nr* «H«*» Ur«|giit Ioobc Ivy Mr. f utlliii«. 
Two oth^r* are nl*o there rerenk'tl, making w spwipR. 

4 i t*he bntefcet that give* off tkoe** tiumkot# iuol«lcd JBnwjf*i*UL 
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oil with a row of fiBiinenta. 0. B. Sowerby observes 
1 thermal of the Fitturella i* very nearty related Ho 
■m rginula, as the shell is to lha\&Aargtkuta 
. ho flssura.iu the ati%»r margin ofAa Jotter |«|ying 
for tho s&e purposes as die perforation in fee vertf* 
former. One difference however is' pestffiarly obi 
which is that in Emarginula the ,vertex 1 * dirooted _ 
rierly, contrariwise to tb^t of Klturelig; fofSLamarck is 
mistaken in speaking of the notch or fissure in the 
edge of EmarginuUi as’ posterior.’ Of Partncphtfrus 
jper says that, like \EleEmargtnulic, ife sheH*fs covered 
pa considerable portion by the tumed-up edges of the 
mantle; this shell he describees oblong, slightly corifcal, 
ami without hole or notch. TjMflrantlMfC and the rest of 
the organs a re the same as thPJT are MPlhe two preceding 
genera. G. B. Sowerbv thus writes upon this point (Genera 
of Shells):—' Emarginula is more nearly related to Fis¬ 
surella than to Patella, inasmuch as its Irranrhitc are not 
external, and the little fissure or notnh in the anterior edge 
ia.puiy tile termination of a narrow canal, that serves the 
saiim purpose in this shell as tho perforation in the sum- 
.'mit of Fissurella. It is observable that Lamarck has placed 
EmargytulQ $ext to Parmophorus, without seeming to have 
remarked the very great resemblance of tho animals to each 
other; wehavo thought ourselves justified, both by tlic cha¬ 
racters qf the shells and of the animals, in uniting them ; 
this may -be'Dbjectcd to perhaps on account of the great dif¬ 
ference in general form: hut wo answer that there are some 
spucieocff .Lamarckian Emarginulce, one of winch we have 
figured, -which approach very nearly to Blainville's Parmo- 
phorus ill shape. Another objection may arise from the 
apparent want of the anterior fissure in Parmophorus, blit 
it will be sedn that the anterior edge of the shell is always 
sometfhat emarginate, while in the situation of the branchtrr, 
tho anterior fissure in the mantle of the animal, and m tho 
position of tho vertex in tho shell, they exactly resemble 
each other; we tlicreforo consider tho Purmophnri of Blain- 
villo nnd Lamarck as elongated and compressed Emar- 
givuhe.' Deshay cs, in his edition of Lamarck (1830), thus 
expresses his opinion:—‘ Cuvier was the first wtio gave ana¬ 
tomical details of the genus Emarginula , and lie made it 
appear how much analog) existed between it and Fissurella. 
There exists, nevertheless, between these two genera suffi¬ 
cient differences to warrant their continuance in systematic 
arrangement. But it is not so with regard tu Parmophorus. 
M. de Blainville, to whom wo owe this last genus, and who 
was the first to make the animal known, had judiciously 
preconceived the necessity of its junction with Emarginula. 
In foot, not ohly have tho animals of the two genera a per¬ 
fect analogy, and not only can they be with difficulty distin¬ 
guished in some cases arid in some species, but the shells 
themselves, as might have been supposed <1 priori, offer 
some passages from the one genus to the other, the number 
of winch will be-augmenleil by new researches. When we 
'have before us a fairly complete series of living and fossil 
* species belonging to tbe two genera, the following observa- 
jg oh occur:—Tbe two fossil species of Parmophorus h.uve 
no trace of a marginal notch ; Parmophorus Australis has 
tho anterior border a little depressed in the middle, and 
within the sMl is to lie seen, corresponding with this de- 
pression, 11 small crest indicating the separation of the 
mantle. Among the species of Emagginulce brought homo 
by MM Quoy and Gaimard there is ode which they name 
Parmophdida, anil which would seem to he entirely deprived 
of a marginal, notch. In the Subemarginulce of M. de 
Blainville, UiAheUs have no longer this notch, but they 
have within a deep ridge (sillon 1 in the place of it. In 
other species, as in Emarginula rubra of Lamarck and E. 
elegansoi M. De franco, the small interior ridge is termi¬ 
nated on the border by a very short notch, and from this 
commencement WVhe termmatjnnfffthe scries of species we 
see this notch become deeperSMjHfieepor, and cliango at 
last into, a deep wit. occupy ing'OneB&lf of th» height of the 
shell.' After dwelling upon the differences of tile shells in 
other points of enjimi’i form, M. Deshayes observes that 
tbageneial aspect w8|toholW leads the zoologist to sepa¬ 
rate,the gerfora, while the structure of the animals tends to 
fuse them into dhe, and thus coned ides —' M. Sowerby has 
come, a* we have before said, to,.®*conclusion, and in his 
’* Senera of Shells’’ has unit#S»e Pamophori to the 
"^areimla. This exanmle will without doubt bo followed 
**. A zoologists,'^ 

tirely agree in this conclusion, and consider the 


following .arrangemajft of Bfe Blainrille’s 
^razy.and calculated to assist tbe hom ‘ 
zoologist in his subdivision of this mollu 

’ ' *«nargh>% 



[Animal of Emargiaula.] 



ISheU of Emnrginulii (E. conica) 3 

a. Species whoso notch is in the middle of the hack of 
the shell, and far from reaching tho edge. (Rimnlat 
or Rimulairef of Defrance).—Example, Emarginula 
Blainvillii. 




[Emarginula Tiluinvillli.} 

. Compressed species, whoso anterior border is deeply 
notched, and tho summit strongly marked (Les En- 
tailles). —Example, Emarginula Fissurtt. 



, [EmargioulA Fiisnm.] 

a, natural »itf; l,.mi ^ledj c, mngnllli’tl, Wio bhell turned up, showing llte 
animal in situ. 

. Species still more compressed, whoso anterior border is 
only bent intojj^guUcr, and wliose summit is Btill evi¬ 
dent (Subemarginufa). —Example, EmarginulttEmar- 
ginata. 



[Emarginula 

f. Specievvery much depressed ; the summit Very little 
developed and prtpmedian, with a small notch,—Ex¬ 
ample, Emarginula depresigs i 




[Emnrgtnuln tfeprMnn.) 

Parmophorus (Scutum of De Mi 
Example, Parmophorus Australis; 
tel/a ambigua, Linn.; Localities, 
land and New Zealand, 
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»a» [rajmophiMTO Aurtralis.] 

v Habits, tf'C.—Emnrginula and Parmophorus nro littoral 
shells like patella, and their habits Hru similar to those of 
tbo last-named genus. Emargin$la has beon found nt 
depths ranging from the surface to cloven fathoms. 

Fossil EMRRoimani and Parmophori. 

G. B. Sow-erby, s ‘ Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells,’ 
observes that ttWfossil Emargimita • are scarce. ‘ They 
occur,’adds that author, ‘ in live ca/raire grossirr and its 
contemporary strata; in tho crag of Suffolk, Essex, and 
< Norfolk ; and iu tho Bath oolite. They are very elegant 
little fossils, particularly I/amarck's Li. ctypeata. We can¬ 
not consider his Parnwjihorus e/ongatus as a aperies of this 
genua, for its vertex is anterior, as its muscular impression 
demonstrates; consequently we find in it no mark of a canal 
at aSSher.eml ; it must, therefore bo classed with Patella.' 

EmOi'ginu/tt. —Desbayes, in his tables, gives seven living 
species and eleven fossil (tertiary), one E.Jissura, an inha¬ 
bitant of the European and Mediterranean Seas, fossil in 
the crag at Bordeaux and Pax, and at Paris (Pliocene, Mio¬ 
cene, and Eocene periods of Ly ell). Do la Bcche’ enume¬ 
rates two in the blue marls of (lie South of France, namely, 
ono closely approaching E. ftssnru of Lumarclt and E. 
iHicuhtla of Sowerby. In tho cretaceous group he gives 
two, E. Sanrtep Catherines and E. petagica, both from 


eleven living species, and five found only in the fossil stale, 
namely, E. enstnta and K.clyjmtta. Lamarck, from Grignon; 
E. nieti'ita, Lamarck, from Fames ; and E. elegans anil 
E. clathruta, Deshayes, tho first from Fiais and Valogncs, 
and tho other, a rare species, from Fame** 

Parmophorus^— Deshayes, in his tables, gives two living 
anil two fossil species (tertiary), one Ctjbm Touraine (Mio¬ 
cene period of Lyoli); and lie enumerates two from the 
Crag, three from Touraine, three from Angers, five from 
Palis, two from Valogncs. In his edition of Lamarck, he 
notes two gpecies only as fossil, one P. elangutua , Lamarck, 
with a Ay, from Grignon, and the other P. angustus, 
DoshayeOlbm Faris. * 

CERVUtS. [Dsku.] 

CESARO'TTI, MELCHIORRE. born at Padua in 


I obserwss that, .like tho son of jtoiiserTwho 

.» , .the opposite extreme of prodtflH'ty, Cesa- 

r bflftt'"i iUM; country! tha$ stationary; in learning, and 

A it Up aetong ygjtcrs tamo and timid in tWir invest i- 
[i , *, seems 'JWWfiB determined on breaking through all 
“theboundtuaies of langm^ge, taste, and composition, and at- 
,temptinglljpeffecfca ccgpste resolution in literature. HU 
language is Ml of neologisms, and be had the liardihrvoa to 
assort htsmtteferenoo of Osaians poems to those of Ho“*-- 
He ettealpW aspersion, or, as ttp'-called it, a reform 
Iliad, which he styled ' La Morte tli Ettore, 5 in Whie 
t<*k such liberties with by text, that it may he considered 
as a parody rathor^an'4n|[slation. A caricature appealed 
at Rome, reprosemwg th^hend of Homer planed on (ho 
shoulders of a French dandy, with the legend ‘ Translation 
of Hopior.' Cesarotti wrote gome preliminary disserta¬ 
tions illustrative of the same poem, in which lie displays 
much erudition and sounder criticism than in bis version. 
His ‘ Saggio della Filosofia delle Lingue applicate alia Jj'fh- 
gua Italmna,' Padua, 1785, is perhaps his bent critioal’snd 
philosophical work. He contends lor the necessity of tin? 
written language keeping pace with the progress ed ideas, in¬ 
ventions, discoveries, and new want* and habit* 'The ace 
demy of La Orusea was half inclined at one time to agree 
with tho author, but veneration for purism and prceedcnt 
prevailed among the members of that learned body. Count 
Galeani Napiono wrote, chiefly iu reply to Cesarotti, his 
work, ‘ Dell’ Uso « dei Frcgi della Lingua Italiana,’ Jp%hieh 
Cesarotti answered by ht**'Rischiarimenti Apologetic! so- 
pra aleune Tcorie Prelimitian, o silt Fraiieesistno.’ The 
whole of this controversy may prove interesting to those who 
wish to form a clear idea of the disputes concerning lan¬ 
guage, which lun e formed a considerable portion of tho Italian 
literature of our age. Cesarotti was appointed by the Vene ¬ 
tian senate to tho chair of Greek and Hebrew in the univer¬ 
sity of Fadua. In his quality of secretary to tho academy of 
Patino, he wrote, from 1730 till 179S, ‘ Relazioni Acade- 
micho,’ in which he gave at tho ond of every year an ab¬ 
stract of tho memoirs read by the members of that, body; 
and also ‘ Elogi di ulcunc Aeademici,’ among which the 
most interesting is that of Abate Oliva, the author of Die 
‘ Zoolog,a Adriatica.' ThoW Epistolario,’ or volimiinouB cor¬ 
respondence of Cesarotti, was published in 6"Aols., Svo,, 
Florence, 1811. In 1807 Cesarotti went to Milan, to depre¬ 
cate the wrath of Napoleon against his countrymen of Padua, 
who had shown some disposition to resist the conqueror. 
Napoleon, who was a great admirer of Cesorotti's Ossiau, 
received him m a very irientlly manner, made him a knight 
of thu mm crown, and bestowed a pension upon him. Cesa¬ 
rotti in Return set about writing the praises of his patron in 
a poetical composition, which ho styled ‘ Pronea.’the object 
of which is to show that Napoleon was the envoy of Provi¬ 
dence. Tho composition is cold, full of allegories and meta¬ 
physical abstractions, |nd tho style is turgid. The yPronea-i * 
was a still-born work, and its name is now only remembered 
among tho many-specimens of the flattery and servilityW „ 
the Italian literary men in Napoleon's time. 

Cesarotti died on November 4,1808. His private character 
was simple and amiable; lie was a man of -regular habits,, 
indefatigable in his studies, courteous to his visitors, friendly 
to those about him, and much beloved .by bis pupils. Ho 
translated several oratf&ns of Demosthenes, Isocrates, Ais- 


May, 1730, studied in the seminary of that city, and showed 
from his'early youth a great taste for learning, and espe- 
, oially for philological studies. In 1702 ho was appointed 
“'prijceplor of tho cfaildrom flfcjh e patrician Grimani at Venice, 
whore he became aeqifttfifipi with Mr. Sackvillc, who in¬ 
formed him of tho appearance’ of .Ossinn’s poems recently 
published by; Maephorson. CesarotU was so sta»ck by their 
peculiarity and-the novelty of the style, that lie resolved on 
translating ps8iiui,into Afghan blank verse, which lie ef¬ 
fected with the assislwiee Of Sackvilie. He dedicated his 
* transition to the Kaatt Bute, who caused an elegant edi¬ 
tion w it to he papteaWiiis own expense at Padua, 2 vols., 
8vo,, 1^63, and tnfide tvjwesent of it to the author. Without 
discussing tho merit of Wbus poems, it is but just to say that 
Cesarotti ’b translation is a fine specimen of Italian versi¬ 
fication, being harmonious and fluent, and in many parts 
highly poeti&D, He broke through the tameness into 
winch jlalWmlbr had stink for more than u century be- 
forahim, and fraphe example of a new style and h bolder 
flight of imagitianrw. Cesarotti however was not of a mind 
likely to b|> restrained within rational bounds. His bio¬ 


chines, Lysias, and oilier Greek writers, and also Juvenal. 
His essays and dissertations are numerous. His works were 
collected and published in 42 vols. 8vo., PH* 1809 j the 
editors of the ‘Classic! Italian i ’ published a -selection of 
them in 4 vols. 8vo„ Milan, 1820 . 

CESSION. When an ecclesiastical poison accepts a 
second benefice or dignity in tbo church,jrhich is incom¬ 
patible by law with thajyBhksh he proviowiybcld, the latter 
is said to be void by osfgfidfh This avoidwee takes place 
ipso facto upon the accwf%i«<® of the seSolft "benefice ; and 
the patron may at once. Without any sentence of deprivation 
in the spiritual court, and withojg^kn^H&rcss resignation, 
present a new incumbent, and reqpmj&fs c<imi»»fon. By 
tho statute 21 Hen. t/Tu. c. 1 3, sect."9, if a person, pos¬ 
sessed of a benefice, wjtli euro of souls of the yearly value 
of 8 L or abgve, acoeiit any other bcn&fice with cur* 

of souls, without a uisngjjjptioii to hold boDi. the first is de¬ 
clared to be wholly yokBRTiaw. Bqt eveu if tho first -bene¬ 
fice be tinder the value of 8/., dn'djfcr. that reason not within 
the statutory, provision, it becomes raid by the canon law as 
against the patron, in consequence of the acceptance by the 
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OKSTUM. [CiUoIjbaoa.] 

CETACEA. [WtiSi.ES.] : W 

CETIC ACID, a substance obtained try Chevretjl from 
spermaceti, and to whicffllPi ha»*ilftce givfett trio nitrile Itt 
ethal [Ethal]. .gt 

.ABKT1NE is the naimytroposed by Chevreul ibr the crjf- 


ser1$|fon: it is seen very commonly in die sod 
flying about in the sunshine during the trionti 
Jtaae, frequently settling oh roses* “the, leav 
ffrbedily tfBVtgtyH* it is also #rjr»fbndr of * 
COwers. if, JsSShance th« 


wmrm 

hf -which it 
tind like 


stSfesablo matter whichlSrms the gicaterpart or the sub¬ 
stance called' spermaceti. Jn order to obtain it pure, jho 
spermaceti must he treated with boiling alcohol, and the 


spermaceti must qe yeareu wim trailing uiconoi, anu tne 
clear solution, on,pooling, depoSIp cetiMjfcwhich, if requisite, 
is to be purifttsd by a second solution inptmd deposition from, 
alcohol. 

Cetine is white, crystalline, soft to tile touch, and friable; 
it is nearly inodorous, is tasteless, and does not act upon 
litmus: it fusdiLnt 120“ Fabr. When distilled in vacuo, 
it ;isc volatilited J wfi(hout change; but when boated in a 
retort in the usual way, it yields a small quantity of acid 
and of oil, and iflarge proportion of solid crystalline product, 
traces of obtifSbal remaining In the retort. One hundred 
parts of boiling anhydrous alcohol dissolve 15‘S of cetine ; 
but wlietf-fts specific gravity is '83-1, ofily three parts'are 
dissolved, 1 Ifojn&'part of cetine, an equal weight of hydrate 
of potash, t£hd t#o putts of wuter are digested at ft tem¬ 
perature between 122° and 194° Fahr. for scVeful days, a soap 
is fortfllB whichds different from other soaps, Containing 
lriBign3f% and oleate pf potash, combined with an unso- 
ptutified fatty matter. Which Chevrcul calls ethal. [Ethai,.] 
When thisebap is decomposed by an acid, the filial is sepa¬ 
rated with the laargario and oleic acjds ; 1()« parts of cetine 
thus treated, give (>0'9f> parts of these acids, and 40’64 of 
cllial, the increase uf weight amounting to i ‘ f>. According 
to Clicvreul, cetine consists of— 

Carbon . . 81'000 

Hydrogen . . 12-802 

Oxygen . . 4'578 

CE'TQCIS, Do Montfort's generic name for those Be- 
lennuteS which arc plicated at the summits. 

(4ETONI'.VI1,K (MncLcay), a family of Coleopterous 
insects, of.^he section Mehtophili (Lulrcille). The species 
belonging io tins family hsivo the sternum more or less pro 
longed iiito an obtuse point., between the second pair of 
legs: the rnentum is emarginated, atul never transverse: 
the terminal lobe of the maxilla! is fgrnislied with a tuft of 
fine hairs ; the lubmni is concealed : the antenna.' are small 
and ten-jointed; the basal joints are short.; the three ter¬ 
minal joints are comparatively large, placed close together, 
cud form a tnpliyllous Knob. The thorax is generally some¬ 
what triangular, with the anterior part (which would form 
the apex of the triangle) truncated. The elytra are usually 
nithet straight at the sides, and obtusely rounded at the 
%pex, tmis presenting a somewhat nqhare form : their disc is 
rather flat. A triangular scale is interposed between the base 
of Hie thorax and that of the elytra at their miter angles. 

The (Jelotaatltn form (tno of tin; most, extensive groups of 
' ,tlio beetle trilte, aud nothing ean exceed the brilliant colours 
“with which many of them me adorned—in this respect vyeing 
with, it :>„t .surpassing, the Bupiestidic. „ 

In I-, larva atul imago slates thesa insects food upon vege¬ 
table substances: the grub or .larva of the common l'ose- 
heotic very much resembles that of the cockchafer, 1 ' and 
Wtien about to assume the pupa stale, enc.loses itself in a 
cocoop formed of particles of eattli and rotten wood, or any 
surrounding substances, fastened together by means of a 
glutinous secretion. 

In viewing U large collection of insects of this family, it 
is difficult to sap wliat colours prevail most. In Cetonia, 
the typical gentis of the gruiqefin which the scutellum is of 
moderate sizs|,, the colour* we ifepcrally burnished, and 
consist for the most part of various shades of green. Cetonia 
Aurata (the common rose-beetle) affords a good example of 
this gongs it is tdtunttifree-quarturs of an inch in length, 
and of a ’ V * anil sometimes copper-like colour, 

with two ite incgtimr fescue tow arils tlie latter part of the 
elytra, and axte"ding from the side inwards: these fascite 
(and several little spels of the stone colour which are ob¬ 
servable ofi the elytra) ^fe comptlied of a number of small 
#ilcs, which, id old s, are often nearly all rubbed 

'•OT. This species is known to require further Ue- 

* R--: ahriiy imd iSjisncoV lulrodimtioa to Urlllrh Entonwlsto,' 

’rol.iii. v)sw t;,n t . is. ^ 


flowers. If jjlphance the ba» of a tree 

that the this insect wj.-„ .. 

liekiqgHt hpi'4f^“%ollc'ctmg it by means of the tints of hair 
with which tup tfiixillco araterminated. 

Rose! stjiforna up that 1 ® kept one of these insects alive 
for upwards of ftitee years, during which|ime he ffcd it upon 
fruit and moist white bread. - Jfi 

CetonicHstictica, a small species, about half an inch in 
lenjgh, and of a black colour, with numerous white spots 
on the thorax and elytra, is said to have been taken at large 
in this country ; its occurrence is however so rare, that it is 
|*)1 ouhted by somoyd it be truly indigCtfbus. It is common 
in France and Germany, and is found on thistles. 

C.fastnom, a species which somewhat reseihblbs the one 
first described, bul is of a larger size, and without any snots, 
occurs in the south of France. ,'i ■ ' Mx 

CETOIHRA. [CiHRHiPKfiA.] *■*!; 

CETTE, a town ami port of France, in the department 
of Herault, on a narrow tongue of land, Which separates 
the clang or pool of Thau from the Mediterranean, in 43® 
24' N. hit. and 3“ 42' E. long. 

Cette is a modern town; its rise was connected with the 
construction of the Groat Canal of Languedoc, of which its 
port forms one embouchure. Tho canal passes by a very 
winding course from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
liver Aude, by Beziers and Agdc, into tliu ftang do Thau, 
from which a canal is cut through the narrow tongue of land 
above mentioned into the Mediterranean; and the port is 
formed by two moles or piers which extend into tile pea on 
each side of the mouth of this canal. Before Ihohf-r.strue- 
tion of tlie canal of Languedoc there was a zMMyKiniilet 
(still existing in the neighbourhood of the town), winch had 
about a score inhabitants, and which here the name of Sette 
or Cette, as did ulso a small promontory in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The moles were completed in 1078, about two years 
before the completion of the canal of Languedoc ; the prin¬ 
cipal mole runs E. £* W. irom the Cape of Cette, and lias a 
battery and a lighthouse, The port is not very good, nor 
has it the natural facilities for becoming so ; hut its situation 
at the entrance of the canal, and on a. coast, which bus very 
few harbours, keeps up the commercial importance of the 
place. It has canal communieatioh by the Canal des 
Ktamrrff the clang do Muiignio, the Canal de Roubiue, or 
do lu Kobine de Vic, with Aigul's Murtcs, St, Gilles, Beau- 
cam.', and thus with the Rhone. In order to keep the saltd 
from blocking m at he port, the original moles have been 
lengthened ; mpi insulated mole constructed across the 
mouth of the haroti,. 

Tlie town was ajittinully on tlio west side of the canal, 
from tlie i''tang dO Tnau to the sea, hut has since extended 
so as to occupy both sides; tlie elder or western part is huil,t 
on the side of the calcareous eminence which forms the 
headland of Cette; the eastern part is built qpon piles: 
the two parts are united by a bridge. Thu town and port 
jqprcsont a very picturesque appearance. 

The population of Cette in 1832 was 10,038. The refin¬ 
ing of HUgar was established here in 1717, by Rome mer¬ 
chants of Montpellier, anil is still one of tlie branches of tho 
trade of the town. Snuff and soap are also manufactured, 
and the salt works of the fitang de Thau employ tfiuily 
hands. Besides these occvrpatiiins,' the inhabitants eaitry 
on a great trade in the winesSjgpd brandies of Languedoc, 
of which this town is the depot, and they have considerable 
fisheries. The town is also frequented for its sea baths and 
sand baths. There are a merino sqhool und a theatre, , 
Some writers contend that tbtRjfamo'should fa# written 
Sotto or even SOte. 'I conform to fgstom in writing Cette,’ 
says M.Millin, ‘ but it seems to m^|feferakle to write Sfte. 
Festus Avienus names the mountain of SAte. Sutius ltfotU. 
Ptolemy and Strabo have both known dsS mountain j the 
first calls it Xiyrtov opac, the secon|| Xinov. On the medal, 
rofiBjrfing to tlie construction of the port of Sfite, we have 
these words for the inscription, " Portm SfHus, I06G.’ 1 la 
the explanation of this medal (Medailles ' it le Grand. 
p. 91), the Flench name of the to*n-| u in tlie 

same manner.’ Voyage dam let Dip. <k data Mr und. 

Soe also Malta Brun, GiograjMe Um'vL. r . _ 

CETUS, the saa-moHster, called Pistrix by Hyginut, and 
Orphus by some of the Greeks, is said to represent the mon- 
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CKULEN. ty^femvr.] 
CE'UTAratown anffortross belonging fo tl 
n'lhe north coast of th# kingdom of Fes, in <1 


TA, a town anrfp&rtress belonging (o the Spaniards 
OTtb coast of & kingdom of Fes, in (ho empire of 
1 , and at the eflpmco of tbo Straits of Gibraltar on 

e rrana|m side, where a srtiall peninsula, about 
ip length, juts out in a N.N.K. direction exactly 


.frica by 
is well f 
Moors., 


farms* promontory called CapoXcooa by 
Vftiiors. The pmuituin itself is colled by 
w , . atut. or Mountain of the Monkeys. There 

lire spme glpfapi}! irrigltesH by apings of water, where $0 
vine, orange, lemon, and other £3Ht-trees thrive. Provision* 
fur the inhibit ants awl the g»rr®tn*tp ehie.lly brought in to 
sea, for litWe comrffumcatiun is keB*up between U 10 rubs® 
apts and the Moors of th^interior. Tout# lifts ipStnall fnd hot 
safd harbour, and 920,0 inhabitants, arajovdtlig tm^4i|gflo, 
exclusive of the gMawon. Inhere isalatbedral, anna bishop 
suffragan of SevilteffrThe military commander is also poli¬ 
tical governor of the nfoco, and 1ms under him the other, 
presidios or forts hold by tbe Spaniards on the coast of 
Morocco, namely, Pofion do Velez, Alhur.tmiu, and MeliUa, 
the latter of which is about 150 miles Fj t of Ceuta towards 
the frontiers of Algiers. There is a houiPbf correctingfor 
criminals sent from Spain, who are employed in tho public 
works. State-prisoners are ajig) sent hero,, "Curing the luto 
frequent political involutions hud reactions (« Spain, wany 
individuals of all classes have been pen fined in Ceuta fur 
years by tho prevailing party. Ceuta, or Seplmfikrps a town 
of Mauritania Tingitaiw under the Remap#, John J., king 
of Portugal, took it from the Moors in 14 la,. It came lujder 
the dominion of Spain in 1580, when Philip .11 ouimjerod 
J’ortngal. The Portuguese afterwards formally cewhitto 
Spain by the peace of Lisbon in 10(18, In 1690 tWfMonrs 
besieged it unsuccessfully, There ta a good topographical 
drawing of tho per,insula of Ceuta .among tlimipups in the 
King's Library, British Museum. 

CEi j TORId Y'NC'HD S, a genus of Coleopterous insects, 
of tho family Curcidionidm (I^aeli). Technical characters:— 
antenmn eleven-jointed, sir.on of which compose the funi¬ 
culus ; tho basal joint is as lung as tho remainder taken to¬ 
gether ; the club is ovate. Rostrum sometimes long, bent, 
and filiform, and at others short and straight. Thorax with 
the fore-part much attenuated, with a channel bpnoath, in 
winch tho snout may be deposited. Si cut el! an minute and 
hardly apparent; the elytra are rounded at the extremity, 
and do not entirely cover tho abdomen; tbo u^reuuty of 
the tibiie is without spines. 

The little insects of which this genus is composed are very * 
numerous, anil frequent plants of various sorts ; some 
icarcely exceed a mustard seed in size. C. didymus is 
abundant. 011 the common stinging nettle, and about the size 
of a hemp-seud. It is wlulo beneath, and of a dull brown- . 
isb black above ; the sides of tho thorax are white, anil the 
elytra are furnished with two spots of tbo same colour; tho 
apex of tho elytra is also more or less white. When touched, 
or often when even approached, these little l>eot)oa close tlieir 
snout in a groove on the under part of the body, contraot the 
fogs, and allow themselves to roll off tho leaves to tho jfrouud,** 
Where they are with difficulty distinguished from the moplij, 

LEVADIC AUI1), a peculiar acid obtained by Pelletier 
and Cavcnlim from covadilla, tho seed of the veratrum 
sabadilla. When this is digested in aptber, a fat oil, con¬ 
sisting of ate anno and elaiue, is dissolved ; this .pi), sopa- * 
rated from tho tether by distillation, is then saponified by 
potash ; this soap is. decora posed by tartaric acid ; the fat 
acids, sot free, are separated by the filter ; and the solution 
being distilled, covadic acid, mixed with much water, is 
condensed in tho receiver: this is saturated yuh baryj*, 
and tho salt obtained by evaporation to dryifasa tl thixed 
with phosphoric acid anu distilled. Tkg eevadio acicT sub- 
limos in whito pearly neodles which fuse at 67° Fahr., and 
exhale the same smell as butyric acid, oy us*rancid butter, 
which owes its smell to that acid. Ceyndfa- wi d sublimes at 
a few degrees above its mplthig point, attjf* is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and mtWifIJIs Salta are frfttsbUlo known, 
but they retain tho smell of urn acid; ammonia precipitates 
the poreaUs of iron white. 

CEVADTLLA, SKBAIMU.*, or. ^ABADILLA, is 


i ott the lamr aide against any attacks of 
Ide or N.E. of the town tbe peninsula 
attded shape, and is almost entirely occu¬ 
lt tinted Al I f |ina ttni ^ ^ ^° nta <* el 
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portanoo, in Oonsequ»ucp of their having hpen found to 
contain a oouskfor»Me % pWiiy of Veratria. Much inte¬ 
rest has beep exeifod pMut tbiigd g, from the obacunry 
that i* supposed to hang abq"* L * prig m It has always 
heap understood to come from Retpius, who first 

referred the Cevadilla t° Vets* had bo bottef mate- 
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Jit; and shortly sifter ft was. I the Loire, ultimately swell the currewt of'ihe Garonne) rise 
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rials; to describe' it from than abitpf the inflowse*-™****™-* 
■*'ho' ftraiuJ^iiMpng a sampfc (if the* seeds. ^Smith.mndcr 
Veratrum-fiu tW 9), traced put its synonyms ia Ree^Cyclo 
iiokHIs but torotldtig'^nuch light iHgotv’tll 

r e'e^th 1838n<S mate about, ifthan what Re 1 
statwl, adding that the metering o£,the word was full 
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[mre^was also a Mfetiean Cevadilpa, which 
utli the swds of the shoppy', Thus 
■a ns theaindoiitoed origin of that 
valuable pvodfibtipn, in which the principle verutrfu is found 
wnore concentrattM than in any khown plant. Br.Schiede 
discovered it rttgrassy places near the Hacienda do la La- 
. do Tloselo, on the eastern declivity of the 
‘“ t ' and it has been Since described by 
Hhamisso, under the,parflfeof Veratrum 
officinale, in a paper of which the fofipwing is a translation. 
Root bulbous. Plant usually growing in tufts. Leaves lihear, 
tapCrhigto tho point, even, quite smooth, entire, channelled on 
the uppers^), keeled at the back, four feejgjpngiyather weak. 


Scape naketqas high as a man, quite simple, terminated bv 
a raCcm&Mpot ®)d a half long. Peijanth deeply six-parted, 
spreading,y«^o#ish, small, persistentywith thick bltfnrlinear 
segments, or which three are rather broker than the others. 
Filaments six,,somewhat club-shaped, yellowish, inserted 
into the ntpe of the perianth, the three that are opposite to 
the broader segments titufew longer than the others, anil all 
longer tha»i,tlio perianth'; anthers rather large, yellow', cor¬ 
date at the base*' olAuso; polleji yellow. Ovary superior, 
consisting of fbred rjffgols united by their sutures; styles 
very short. Fruit tpoapsrilj&the capsules adhering by their 
suture but readily separated. Lower llowers hermaphrodite 
and fertile', upp#r, male and sterile on account of the abortion 
of the ovary. Flowers have tho smell of the common Bar¬ 
berry. This plantteroduces the true Mexican Sabadilla, or 
Cevadillas? But in the, shops there appear to be seeds of two 
distinct species, oite of,whicli is the V.^SabadiUa, the bthcr 
' Rio plant now described, which differs in having linear, 
keeled, channelled, and not ribgrass-like leaves, ygjlow and 
not* purple'’flowers, segments of the perianth lihear and 
sborterthan the filaments, and not ovate or lanceolate, and 
longer than the filaments. Nearly related to this is a V.fri- 
ffitluni, found in the Alpine regions^of Orizaba, xjliere it. 
flowers in 'Septcmber ; this has blackish brown flowers, and 
is reckoned a poisonous plant by the Mexicans, who call it 
Sevoeja. It would be worth inquiring whether the V. an"us- 
tifoliumat Pursh, a plant occurring in the mountainous 
Wirt'S orvirginin and Carolina, and in the low lands of Ohm, 
Tennessee, and Louisiana, does not possess similar proper- 
,ties; " Vye strongly suspect that all those supposed Vera- 
trums really' belong rather to the genus Heloritas, with the 
: exception of V. c ff>adUla itself, which seems to be a gonuine 
sjpcctes of flip genus in which it stands. 

CE'V'ENNES, a chain of mountains in the smith of 
•France, in Languedoc, forming the continuation of tho 
mountsiitsfef the ci-idetrant provinces of Fores and Auvergne, 
from which they extend in a S.W. direction. They for- 

* merly gave name to the uistriet of Languedoc, over which 
iticv spread; and in the acceptation of some writers this 
name has comprehended the districts of Gevaudan, Vivarais, 
arMSVJsllai or Velai, though only a part of these districts is 
opt'U]y; :':dliy the Cevonnos. Those mountains are at present 

'comprehended in the dopartnwbts of Gard, Lozere, Haute 

* (or Upper) Loire, and Ardeche. They may indeed bo con¬ 
sidered as extending into the departments of Ht-rault and 
Aveyron ; for it is difficult to ascertain to what part of the 
chain to which they belong {gphich extends nearly to the 
Pyrenees, being separated from ’these only by the valley 
through Which the canal of Languedoc runs) the name of 
OVennes should be restricted. In this article we shall con¬ 
sider tin® S* extafldiiiMmm the sources of the Orb, which 
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m are 

La Lostdre,'4888"feet; Gerbier de Joncs,,in whiefi^tbe Loire 
risese 5123 feet; and Mount Mozene, 5820. 

In the Absence of a trustworthy guide, we feel some diffi¬ 
culty in giving even an approximate statement of the 
dimensions of the chain. Tho following measurement* are 
from roe map or France, published at Paris, in 1818, by 
A. II. Brue, and the map published by the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge: From Mount Mezeneto 
Mount Lozcre is 30 or 38 miles; from Mount Lozero tjPIfeft 
source* of the Orb, 5G or saWndcs'. The breadth at thou, 
chain is more difficult to give, owing to its connexion on thw 
N.W. side with the mountain.^; of Auveqtne: from Be* 
darrieux to St. Romo on tho Tarn is .iJIhiles; from Ganges 
on the Herault to the Tarn between Stc. Enimio and Oorn- 
peyre’ is 32 miles; from Aubenas to Pradclles, 28 miles. 
The country covered by the j!©(-venues may bo roughly 
estimated at from 2500 to 3000 square miles. Tile S.E. 
side towards the basins of the Rhone and the Herault has 
the most rapid descent. 

The mountains L’Esperon, L’Aigoual, and others, near 
the source of tho Herault, consist of a variety of rock*, 
among which granite seems to predominate : tbe j 
of several varieties. Considerable detached 
lock found lying on the surface arc conjecture 
rounded form, to be the remains of blocks, 
and projections of which have been smoothed 
action of the waters and the air. The mountain-streams 
of this district scarcely ever dry up in summer, and in their 
beds (especially of those whose waters have the greatest 
fall) are found masses of granite, rounded and polished by 
the action of the waters. These masses, some of which 
are from ten to thirty feet in diameter, appear to have 
been detached and brought down from a distance by tho 
inundations caused by these streams; for tho nature of the 
soil in tho immediate neighbourhood of the spots where they 
are found precludes the supposition that they had their 
origin in tho bed of tlie streams and have been denuded by 
the uction of th© waters. These rocks are surrounded with 
tho debris caused by tho destruction to which they bavo 
been subject. Sjjjpte of the granite is so soft that its granu¬ 
lar texture may be destroyed by the hand, or at any rate by 
the stroke of a hammer. The rocks of this part of the 
(Avenues, besides granite, consist of talcite and schistUB- 
no marine shells are found in them. 

The Ccvcnne* contain several other species of granibi, ' 
One species, not so common as that mentioned above, i* of 
a dingy grey colour, inclining to yellow ; it is lotted, not in 
blocks, but rather in veins of no great size ; ItfWtiard and 
dose grained, cleaving sometimes across tlie direction of the 
vein, like slate, but into slabs of considerable thickness. 
This granite is used for building dry walls, as, from its 
cleavage being square, its Surfaces admit of being exactly 
joined. There is ^bother species, of a pinkish rod colour, 
the hard varieties of which are simjjkfcin colour and hard¬ 
ness to Egyptian granite; but this is wffnd only, in one part 
of the mountains. < . y 

In other parts of the mountains the boefts are calcareous. 
The streams which flow from Mount L'Esperon, whether 
thoBe which flow into the Tarn ondviby tlttS into tho 
Garonne, or those which flow into tho Hdraulr; whon they 
have their bed or their banks forrajed by calcareous rooks, 
are often absorbed, and re-appear ’fftter an interval varying 
from a quarter or half a mile to a tjpito urilhu half; and thw 
notwithstanding their sources tritely a sufficient-quantity 
of wpter for thorn to flow bn, undorbrdinaap circumstances, 
without interruption. Tho»plnco where a river is thus 
absorbed is called in the language of tbiyjgjjrry an wen. 
No similar phenomena are observed Which ' 

have their bed in the granite district. ^ . 

Wherever the granite predominates, tlfejveget^ble (toil is 
very light and universally suited to the growth of cbrtain 
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granite districts that gold «t»t tebund. _ 

a livelihood by Seeking it gather .#eir most abundant 
harvest t ii te theTgreat inundations, when the waters have 
spread farWer the neighbouring soil. It is only in granitic 
and talcose deposits that gold dust is found. „ 

Talcite and schistus are found in the same district with) 
granite, or with calcareous rocks; hut the granite and) the 
calcareous rocks appear to occupy diffcrentidistricta. To¬ 
wards the base of the chain, considerable beds of rflpfing 
slates are found. 

The Cfivennes are naturally of difficult access; but the 
rqHli^hich ye re made by government about the close of 
Jma seventeenth or the commencement of the eightgpnth 
Century have done much to remedy, ,this inconvenience. 
The country over which tho^spread contains, notwithstand¬ 
ing its rugged cha(|mter, a considerable population. It 
furnishes an ample supply of game and fruit: chestnuts 
are particularly abundant, and constitute an important 
article of food to the inhabitants. The valleys, which arc 
tolerably fertile, especially along the banks of the Rhone, 
furnish pasturage to a considerable quantity of cattle. 

The cultivation of the sides of the (JAvennes is carried on 
with great diligence, and places wlyeh would seem to be 
the least, suited for it have been rendered available by the 
careful jsdustiy of the inhabitants. They raise across the 
ravimfl^Hhped by the mountain torrents a wall of loose 
stonaflHB^gch which the waters, when clear, pass readily ; 
buf wBaB iafter a storm or sudden shower, they bring down 
eortlv^plfcatbiics, these walls act as a.filter: the earth and 
stones are deposited, and in time form a platform of good 
ground. Successive platforms arc raised one above another 
like a iligbt of steps. On these platforms vines and mul¬ 
berry trees are planted, and potatoes, maize, and other 
species of grain are produced. In other places the natural 
terraces formed by the strata of the rocks which constitute 
the mass of the mountains aro bounded by the walls ot M 
loose stones formed by tho peasants, and tlie troughs thus 
formed are filled with vegetable soil obtained from the cliffs 
and cavities of the mountain, or conveyed by the peasants 
from thu foot of it upon their backs. The disasters caused 
by tho rains, which overthrow the walls, and wash away or 
remove the soil, are repaired by tlio eare'of the hardy moun¬ 
taineers, who, wrapped in an oil-skin dflte, with a broad 
hat of tinned iron, hid defiance to tho elements, and convert, 
by irrigation, to a useful purpose, the rotors which would 
else destroy the fruit of all their labels; or they perse- 
yeringly repair the damage which they cannot prevent. 

!> tujfEhese mountains aro mentioned by antient authors, both 
'Greek and Latin. Cmsar (do Bel. Gal., b. vii„ c. 8) speaks 
of them tuglpr the name of Cevenna ;* he crossed them in 
his contdJfcJwlth the Arverni and their confederates tinder 
Vercingitofix. The presumed difficulty of the passage had 
encouraged the Arverni, who deemed themselves covered 
from attack bv these mountains as by a wall. The uaesage 
was made early in the year, an<K!®sar had to make * road 
through snow six feet deep. Strabo gives; to this range the 
name of Klfifttvav Ptolemy uses the plural form, 

ri Kf/tfuva ip ij. Th#teraete|faf those mountains afforded 
refuge to the Huguenots pn the religious wars of France. 
The inhabitants figs** retained till of late years the reputa¬ 
tion of being a restjpss race, ever ready to revolt, and they 
have been iter suspected of being Huguenots in their 
hearts. ' w ’• r. 

Jn 1703 the Huguenojs of these mountains rose in arms 
and committed the rotj*|f fearful excesses. They hod been 
driven into'rebellte by the persecutions to which they had 
been sub-listed on accouhtref their faith and by fiscal op¬ 
pression** The mmiteKftai was increased by the prophecies 
which were uttered by those wjjro, either from mad enthu¬ 
siasm or art^gkjjssumed the prophetic character. ‘ No 
taxes,' an^.tjHHwtpoMCience,' were the devices inscribed 
on iheiti 'With a fury naturally inspired by the 

orualQf'ltod uyuitjiio which h*d goaded them into rebellion, 

W 0*ba»na tit -»sriao» rerdhw. of this wiro. in CMw. W« 
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eir nan. which 11 upon as cetein, Jf Ibis unhappy 
war continues.’ . VillarT!tt. mediately to r>-^" 

of warfftese wht^Joitl down thcafl*Mng were lenjefttly 
treated, those who continued to resist were destroyed. The 
submission ml Cavalier, the leader of thw,Camisai'ds, as 
these Protestants were called, a youth flu extraordinary 
natural talents, though a heavy loss to the rebels, did not 
bring the coatuA to a close. Villars wastj&anUed, to be em¬ 
ployed in matters considered to he of gffpKr importance; 
and it was not till I?p5X|iatthe revolt was put down by the 
duko of Berwick. it 

CEYLON lies between 3*'S4' and 9° 50> I 1 ?, lat., and.559° 

50' and 82® 10 *-E. king. »It is separated on tho MLW . from 
the Continent Of redia.Jiy the uulr of Manapte. Its ex¬ 
treme length is aboftjtif&O miles from N.J^>,.ttL«nd Its 
extreme breadth 148' mijes: the circuit is a$tout-]jraO nujgs. 

Its area is about 24*464. square miles, or about 4TO0 tffSmfo 
miles less than that of, Ireland; but no agjtirate.jstirvey 
has been mado. The population, according h> tbuedusus of 
1833,1*1,12(5,80#^' 

In Sanserif writings Ceylon is-flailed Lunkav, holy or * 
resplendent; in the Singhfldese annate it4's,flailed Smha- 
la-dwipa, the island Of lfotft. The .J^ruhs mflmcd it Su- 
rendib, which is only a corrupten of the,, ffertuine name; 
and tho Portuguese, Solan. fSjt has bden called H^bc- 
naro, tlie fertile island ; Eclain, the insular kingdom ; and 
Tonesscritp, tho place of delight. To the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans it was known under the name .of Taprubane, and 
Salioo (Ptolemy). Being favour*1$&. situated Oteh* W. 
entrance of the Bay tf Bengal, and bounded on the S. and 
E. by the Indian Oefean, it is admirably adapted for an 
entrepot of eastern commerco: and though at present inv'*; 
poveijhherf and thinly peopled, yet, through fife impulse 
given to commerce and industry by the late abolitions of 
pernicious monopolies and the emancipation of its people 
from compulsory Inborn, it promises to become one of the * * 
most important of the English possessions. » r * 

The eastern shore of the island is in many ports hold ’trad .. 
rocky, and tho water deep. The N.W. and W. shore from 
Point Pedro to Colombo is uniformly low, and indented 
with bays and inlets : the south and south-eastern ^iloreWs, t 
elevated, and presents a highly picturesque appearance. 

Tlie N.W. coast of Ceylon vs almost joined to India toy/hb '-<■ 
island of Manuur, Adam s Bridge, and tho islanflHbf Ramm- V'- 
seram. There aro only two passages through tho strfljt.. 
One of these, called tlie Manaar Passage, which separates' ■ 
the island of Manaar from the opposite coast of Ceylon,* 1 " 
near Mantottc, is not above four feet deep at high water. * 
Tire other, called the Paumban Passage, separates t§M island 
of Ramissoram, celebrated through India for its pagoda, * 
from the opposite coast qf India, near Tonitomi Point. This * 
passage is very narrow, and not above six feet deep at bights 1 
water. 

An opinion whifh prevailed, that these passages flVfSr* * 
once much deeper, and might now be deepened kiifllout 
much difficulty, led to a particular survey of the Paumban'' • 
Passage being made. Sut the result seems to be, that the 
passage has never been deeper than at presenUPThe project 
of deepening the passage was abandoned in.cqnsequenco of 
tho refusal of thu eontinentalgovereiaenljto co-operate Jfl A, 
effecting it, tho expense bflbagmeyond the meaiw-of the C'f*" 
lonese government. But it is to be hoped, for the intern 
commerce, and more especially for the maritime iv 
of Ceylon and India, that it will yefee aceomplni'ary. 

Paumban i* a narrow ^Phsaagc tkMi m«Iw' 
extending from im island of Ramisi^lmte thfl ^ . 
continent The dam oi jpdge, which is 2260 yardsX ^ 
runs E. and W., and isbmmfrd by ‘wo naralle^-^ 
rockt!40 yard* apart, TfetetelicrtetdgfliOre h.,. „ 
is in most places visrblaanow v^itrf^ie *mj^ 
only a few detached rocks a, ;y2|i|g;iiP«a snooe te.. - ^ 
ridges it occupied with irregrd*lMp*pei of wick, 'sjhsjriajte 
hi A soft sandstone, about three feekj^ck, resting <tti * 
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off gravel ipd conlinuoiisly ill cw^ifie direc¬ 

tions flghjy inland and oft th».oonfaent. 'Jfte ridKW hare 
tbe apWraftce of «bnving Jjoen buret through tifttha ***; 
and twislamj. BraHmin* state tbt# they were a«#iamaM in 
14*4 wbpn the Sfafny of ftauiiaaajain was cOCWflyg], 
over them tbhee yearly on particular Rivals. A braaftj* 
being afterwards effected, it »ra*|»pw»ed, but it j¥a» rer 
opened'and enlarged by the violence of the waves, fltid itj* 
bniaeraally helmed br tbe neighbouring mJiabjtabts to $p 
♦continually enlacing. There ure two passages in the d»m : 
the eastern, used by Wtels drawing not more tlxtu four or 
flVgJEeet water; {gd Hie western «sed by canooS and small 
ho«fccmly. Tho^We ru passage is fifty yards, broad, of 
irregular depth, anoToeky bottom, winding and shallow; 
all which circumstances cause great delay am], expense to 
vessels. In rough weather it is sometimes impWahlo, and 
frequently dangerous ; and under favourable circumstances 
it takes three or four days to get through. In giving atten- 
tion to tho enlevement of the Paumbap Passage, it is ne¬ 
cessary to take into account a neighbouring suud-bauk, on 
which there isapuly seven feot w ater, and which is probably 
a,greater obstacle than the ridge of rocks: more especially 
as it is formed by deposits from, the yuvreots which run 
through tjbe breaclies in the ridge. *, 

Adam# Bridge is tho ridge of sand-hanks connecting 
Mammy with Hauiisseram [Adam's Bhidrk]. 

Tbe physical struoture of Lite interior of Coplands not yet 
well known. The great mass of the high land is in tho 
sonthdrn undStvider part of tho island, and the central parts 
of this melon tain region seem tube intersected by the seventh 
parallel ofN. lat. Numerous offsets from this nucleus arc 
detached towards the S„ S.K., and S.W. coast, forming the 
boundaries between valleys that are'drained by nvors rising 
in the central mass, and running S., tS.lt., and S.W. This 
part of the island contains Adam's Peak, which was supposed 
to bo the highest mountain in the island. But the most ele¬ 
vated point is now ascertained to be iVdrolullugalla, which is 
8280 feet above the sea, and is surrounded by a tract of ele¬ 
vated iMutry of very irregular surface, and well adapted for 
almosflSW the productions of temperate countries. This 
table-land is generally from 2000 to 3000 feet, above the 
sea. Prom tho central mass in the territory of Handy, a 
ranee of high land runs duo N., probably nearly as far as 
0" N. lat., forming tho western boundary of the basin of the 
MiHiawolli Ganga (the chief river of tin; island), and sepa¬ 
rating the waters which flmv into tins river, or towards the 
east coiqst, ftom those which run eastward into tit* Golf of 
Mutiatir. This range is very little known. The interior 
mountainous district contains numerous beautiful valleys, 
and prodigious forests. The N., N.U., and N.W. parts of 
the island are generally Hat. 

Haights of some of the principal Mountains, <$•<•., in 

, jg Ceylon. 

[ubv levelling; U, by geodesic operations.] 
Pedretallagtlla, close to the rest-house of Nuwera 

Elba. 

Kirrigal Potta ..... 

Totup-illa- ..... 

Adams Peak ..... 

Plant ufWilmanie .... 

N.-.muiooiinakoollc, near Baddoola 
1’iain of Nuwera Elba .... 

The Knuckles 

Diatdlawe, near Haugooranketti 
Hgdhnaasgiria Puaji .... 

Oljfntgalle, the rocky ridge of HanfannA to the S. 
of town , 


8280 

7810 

7720 

7120 

0990 

07-10 

6210 

Olttl) 

5030 

4900 


4380 

3540 

3440 

3192 


^Jjaboidluawa, near Gampalla , 
c baih°p$aUe, near Amoouapoorre . . . 

p yreI [tan PtUtaana, the hill abtfve it 
through** P*nt in the road leading through tho 
CdrilWatf!!?*«»’»? 1>l “» • * . . . 1731 L 

aider tb^jo ^ • , . 1078 I# 

waters IpA—Th# is]Ad abeumls with mountain streams 
'°Jri T. '• I"* 1 rivers are more uumerous on tho S. and 

ir f wiP ne i on l k e ft-E* si 4 B ' Those which tto* through 
Mount, on ms* e. and N. formerly filled the numerous 
fifthe chain, s, ftpse districts the most fertile and 


‘Jains of Margh 
v$«ennes Vj„; 

' ' *. JgW 

Wl.tii.pl 




'Phase Tffstricts, now deserted 
■contain remains qf numerous 
distributing the waters The 
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««“8 
all of winch 

navigable only % beat* 

f»«ga,afterAlaeondingfromtt. . 

tho valley ef dtotraale un4»r}}» ftwlil-t.,.,. 
y joined am: 8*#»bage by », ranto ■; 
frem the hue jfA#tn'» Pto. It dm 
tho village sf -ftifadenyuj Tou* i»3es from C*ndy, wl 
« is erased by a modern bridge of ope pnsb, 205 
spap, ^instructed of satin wopt], on tW W, 

principle,, Between Candy end Bintogne $|»;fj.v*r •; 
wends above 1004 fo.pt, and receive# ifl Jhjs |wt of [W 
course ngwerous streams. At Ijjntenne, qf tbpToqt of fhc 
looiiiitains, its average breadth w 340 %et. and its depth 
at the ford i feel; in the dry sptujfm, 1 or 2 feet, ami 
(hiring frpshes 24 or 30 fact. After a alow northern cog nig 
through the country of Binfenne it separates into twi) 
liraiirhes: the smaller, the Vergel [Janga, eiitejj 
miles S. from Trincoujahje; the larger, retaining 
name, falls into the great to-pf Tnntummlee. 
mined that, by the removal of certain obstacles, wfiich might 
be easily effected, the river might he madq naTigahle as M 
qt least us Kalinga, a distance qf fig miles. Its anuqftt 
navigation was interrupted by tho turning of the stream. 
The .Brahmins of the temple, at the mouth of the Verge], 
in order to improve tlfsir lands, widened and deepened the 
Vcrgcl at this point, by w)if™. the Mahawelli Ganga wu# 
made dry lor ten mites from the point of separation for nearly 
tho whole year. During tho freshes there is however dan¬ 
gerous navigation for rafts round the elbow at the junction, 
whore much limber fs lost annually by tho directors aban¬ 
doning it, aud swimming for their lives. As almost the only 
export from Trmeomalee is timber,consisting ctujdjJcyrfhal- 
niaiillo, ebony, and satin wqoil, procured froTu tbeh^Qpi of 
this river aud the vicinity, tire importance a£J$HH it* 
navigation is obvious. This river flows tlirong^y^j-^mnfry 
once t he granary of tbe island, os indicated by tiie'numcroos 
remains of works of art for tho irrigation of the land, which, 
now fallen into decay, serve only to form pestilential mo¬ 
rasses. Its whole course is near 200 miles. Tho Kalani 
Ganga runs a west course for 35 miles to lluanwelle, and 
thence to Colombo. It is navigable, with little interruption 
in the dry season, for boats of considerable burden, higher 
than Talgaimue. Tho Kalu Ganga takes a west direction, 
and after passing through tho districts of Saffragam aiid 
Three Kories outers tile sea at Culture. 11 is navigable a 
little above Ratnapoora. The Walawq Gunga has a S,|i, 
course to tlie sea, eight miles to the N. of Hambantotte. 

Harbours. - At Trincotna)ee and Point de Galle there grp 
harbours ea))»hle of containing the largest ships; arid the 
roads of Colo#t )0 afford a secure anchorag'o gt certain 
seasons • indeed, 54 the harbour of Trincquiulpe all the 
ships itl the worlflrjnight anchor, am] he protected aj»y 
season. On the coast there are fot|r porta jq which 
small vessels may find shelter, and ftye qn the 
1 feast. ■|?$Sp!*r 

I Lakes — There are a few lagunes in the islmid: those 
best known ire in the vicinity of Ncgomho polombn- 
1 n tho maritime provinces, at a very reipoto ante, canal* 
with stupendous etnharikjTionts were Cqustructod by Jhe 
Singhalese to connect egtensivo salt-wateFtakeb, Aftiflcial 
lakes also were formed, rpapy mi]#S iji ciroupaferpnce, for 
the purposes of irrigation. 

Water Communxcatian —ht preseijt tho onjy nanal of *Uy 
importance is that which connectsCgJ^iiD'n jwtlk Coloipht). 
It was projected by the DuteW hut long®is*]jtefl in *n jtjtp- 
finished state, until Sir Edward Bj ’• 
government, completed it about 1829. 

Tho flatness of tho district# bordej 
has occasioned the formation of extensn , 

qy lagunes, which, by mean* ef t!)* fdjgpnejy cotumj* 
them, facilitate tho mterpqhW o^ &e marrtiwe tiistr 
Batticaloa, on the east side of r 1 ' ” * “ 

seeted by those takes, which qffdj 
tprnai commuhioalion. The** i f . 
eaatem coast to the northward of Trine 
rating the northern aqd *puthon« 
district, and that of Managr, lying 
of Coromaiu]*!, po**e** greater f^jtifeH| P Kdi|M) nw with 
the continent than ths.d»[rjt4* t» w« -WthwanwfEa wi- 
tive vessel* being able to crow over at ill Kaabn'i^-a-siro 
cumstanee —‘ ■ 


f*> Poping to tlui 



a i t 4S# pwv 

fl» Mahsll has Mil 

\Tm Hp^ittM j^sk^UklwuM i&> <f»U» trad.--# '{j/Mm ^M t flht ifm # Geyloa is |irimip«^fBueQecd 
eWrtirteKfw impeded'dUrti* the S.W. tttdntaifc % the bote by tfe wtf&wmQtf ®fl* tibfifli-tjatt otaitiwiM'nfaftttii 
«fou» navigiti*} of tha Jfulf of Micnaar, af» the darfftiwiseyaafei 1 t$dM(jjfMfc sad tikywBih-wosf monsoon in 
of IM Aw^f'pjll pUwtnwtai# led to thwftg&lBtiim afjmH ApB to SapW^p' lie tM inp^oning months variable 
0(^*1'the lake! and rf#^bfiw»ii€aJj(SM' Jgndaghd dim# fto*C The seasons are however sub? 
tVlHrtd Cototabo. 0aIpOntyni8aoeo«|jB}6j(oveBS«8 dujrin| jfo te jtaetuptionh the Ih-Weit wind being penerhfiy 
IS# 6.W, tnonsoOn ,• and tafr oafgtks arrt«#fe?«i thenef. 'mmn jJfetaient. 1 Sometimes indeetdsipt Ogotnbo this wind 
ih boats. This ah-angement is of greatcOmffiereiul import blows fcr flvaiixumths together^ and the” artb-west wind* 
she# to neigWtelrfiood, and, with the advantages of blows during the months of Deeemlgr and January’only, 
climate affiTproximity to India, offers great inducements to Local eirefmltances modify thewmdsSrthMnteriora<saoidtng 
shftiers ti^ail descriptions. to the distance from tbo east(*nd west awJ^thus, at li jtilla, 

ffoorfs.—The country being intersected by deep ravine#, in Upper Ouvah, during the month*.« ]une, duly, ana Au- 
often impassable, and covered with thick jungle, the ooramu- gust, the wipe! is variable, and for the remaining nine months 
nkations are rendered extremely difficult. Under the Can- it blows from the north-east. The heat is not so great a# 
dian government the opening of roads Wat prohibitedwand on the neighbouring coast of India, the sea-breezes modu- 
th# passes word atrietly guarded. Narrow paths were made, rating the temperature, and making the air more agreeable 
by Whieitmen oil foot oOuld pass singly, climbing over the and salubrious. At Colombo the -mean dSiiy variatiou.mf 
rwjayawrthrotigh the thickets. In thus providing for the the temperature docs not exceed 3°, knd the annual range 
d«88M®Pf'<he county its improvement Was necessarily of the thermometer is from 76° to 88 J° Fahrenheit, At 
^bfkrded j Khd from the little intercourse which subsisted Gallo the mean daily variation is 4°, and the* annual range 
Whh.tho towitittfe province#, the habit# kud institutions of from 70° to 87?. At Jofhapotam the mean dudy variation 
tMfpeople were of tlpt most Sltftple and primitive kind, ex. is S°, and the annual range from 79® to #0°. £t Trinco- 
hibiting curious remains of their social condition in Very make the greatest daily variation is 17®, and the annual 
remote sues. Hut Since the occupation of the country by range from 74j° to 91|°. At Candy, 1457 feetfjbave, the 
the British, and morfe particularly from the time of the ad- soa, the mean daily variation is 6°,'and the arttfual railgo 
ministration of Sir Edward Barnes, who made great exer- from 68® to 86°; and at Newera Elba, 6219 feet above the 
tions to open the communications, Which have been efficiently sea, the mean daily variation is 11°, and the wnnuaKrange 
followed up by the present governor. Sir R. W, Hortori, 35l°to8()«°; in 1831 howeter tba highest tompetotare was 
carriage roads have been constructed at a vast expense, only 73°, and this was attained but once. 

That civilisation receives a powerful impulse by the opening In Colombo, in 1830,^102 inches of rain fell. Of thoso 
of comintintoations, and that it advances in proportion to tbe 102 inches, there fell in' April, May, Getsbgft.ftnd Ncvem* 
facilj^difcfccOmmeretiil intercourse, are facts which have been Iter, in the following proportions: in April, 11 inches; in 
rei Rostrated in Coylon. Roads being opened they May, 21 incites; in October, 21 Inches; and in November, 

wer “Wercd with the vehicles of commerce. The fruits 20 inches. , ,. ' 

of thumbs labours purchased thoso eomfbrts and luxuries The eastern part of the island, which is open to the N.E. 

ivhlefr had before been denied to their poverty; and in every monsoon, partakes of the hot and dry climate of the coast 
respect they profit by intercourse with their more enlightened of Coromandel. The western division, which is sun to the 
Countrymen, and with Europeans. Bazaars and villages S.YV,monsoon, has g.elmiate like that of the MuSH# coast, 
have sprung up along the roads; and the productions of whieb'is temperate tgd humid. The N.E. winds, although 
Europe are sold in every village. Uhder the present governor accompanied with rain, are drier than those from the S. W., 
a mail-coach has been established between Colombo and and ft® country over which they blow has an arid appear- 
Candy, which already pays 8 per cent, to the proprietors. ance,' as contrasted with the luxuriant verdore of the wrnth- 
The principal roads in the maritime provinces run along ern and western districts, which continues during the greater 
the sea-coast; and carriage-roads have been made from part of the year, The driest seasons are thoso winch’are 
Colombo 9s far as Chtlaw to the northward, and through situateiWio.tween the rttngc of the two monsoons, partaking 
GstHe as far as MStuta to the southward. Carriage-roads slightly of the inituence of both, 
have also been made from Colombo to Candy; one by the The climate and seasons of the northern and southern 
Way of fCuninegalfe, which is in the direction towards Trin- districts may be thus strikingly contrasted. On one side 
eomalfeo, through the flit country; the ofhor by a nearer of the island, and even on one Side of a mountain^the rain 
route over it pass in the hills. Several 'wther roads and may fall in torrents, while on the other the earth is parched 
bommndieations through tho districts have boon opoued, and and the herbage withered. The inhabitants in one place 
sortie art nowin progress. The lnaitl'broUd to Candy, a may he securing themselves front inuudatiaijL while in 
_ Work of gieat magnitude, has been carried through some another they are carofhlty distributing the UtlFe water of 
1 ""TjgMt passes in the hills, and connected by several bridges, former seasons, which is retained in their welMjbnd tanks. 

CEYLON METEOROLOGY. 
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Very errtn%irV|®J«fis haws bMBentortairied with /e- 
spectto the insalubrity of Ceyi ai, feunde4*« tbotleturns 
of m ortal ity am on g Who troops while they W*f# *i»ged in 
arduous service, and suffering from exposures 
pestilential mittauatic influence; whictop i tVouf> phxsont 
better knowledge of ihS olirtiate awlwfcuiilies, tad* the 

existence of the excellent roiids whichtsavesincebeen eon- . t . n - -... 

Wructod, would have been avoideff. This is to be,regretted, slightest trace of cojnraon salt and a little carbonic ae 
^ it must doub|[c»s ^ave mterfcredlwost prgjndioiallyitd gas and *z8#i , .The Uwa springs ai'e jnpjra than/ 11 " 



arc resorted iq by invalids sftj 
cutaneous disorders ; at 7 a,k_, , T „ 

air jjeiof yggjjaf Fahrenheit* their heat 
“1*107°., 19P water ' pure with the' 
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all harries in thcbusiness of life assurances, 

The following is an, abstract of the returns of mortality 
of the European troops at Ceylon, for several years previous 

A*. tfiCe - 'flu 


to 1833 


■A. 


27Ji per cent 
24« 


11 


07th Regiment, in averted of 7 yean 
78th ,, „ 6 „ 

Gist .. „ 4 „ 

58 th ,, „ 4 „ 

Royal Artillery „ 4 „ 20# 

The following is an abstract of the returns of mortality of 
tlie European troops ifl Ceylon for 1833 and 1834 

is Heathi, 1’,*| Cent. 

1833 .. 1985 .. 57 .. 2}»$ 

1834 .. 2060 ...70 .. 3,% 

From January to August inclusive (eight months), as 

appears by an authentic return, the average number of sick 
in a regiment at Colombo was loss than that of reserve com¬ 
panies of tbe same regiment stationed in Ireland, in the pro¬ 
portion of HMa 16. 

Europeans and tho descendants of Europeans at Colombo 
sometimes attain tbe age of 1U0, without scarcely ever hav¬ 
ing suffered pain or sickness; and it is probable that were 
tlie island cleared and generally brought under cultivation, 
it would be as healthy as England. The climate of the 
maritime districts, especially those which are populous and 
therefore more generally cultivated, is more free from mias¬ 
mata than those of the interior. By draining and clear¬ 
ing from jungle tho neighbourhood of Trincomalee, its cli¬ 
mate has been improved; while Seven Kories, a most pre¬ 


set abovo the sea, and have a temperature of 76" pnd 
85° respectively. At Alootnoowero there arc two springs, 
the temperature of which is sufficiently high to dress feed. 
In lat. 7° 15' N., Ion. 8i°2t)' E., near tfi| Patyiitk river, 
there is a hot spring which constantly emits air Bubbles.' 

Soil, Agriculture, $c ,—Quartxose gravel or sand, and 
felspathio clay, mixed with oxide of iron, derived entirely 
from the decomposition of the prevailing rocks, gene¬ 
rally compose the soil of Ceylon. Tho natural soils sel¬ 
dom contain more than three per cent, of .yegetaldO 
matter, while quartz often constitutes niiio-ton]i§jLofcjjbe 
whole. In the cinnamon .gardens at CoJo’itp^lie^eo'il 
is composed of pure quartzoso sand as white es snow. 
A brown loam formed by the deoorapasitiotjpsf, gqoiBS 
and granite, and a reddish loam resulting frottnh'a"diSfemn- 

S osition of clay iron-stone called c aback, are the pmst pro¬ 
active soils, and the qumtzoso tho least so. 

The lino of coast from Negombo to Tangalle is particu¬ 
larly favourable to the growth of the cocoa-nut tree, which 
increases in value tho nearer it approaches the southern¬ 
most parts of the island. Cinnamon is also chiefly con¬ 
fined to this district and the hills of the interior. The soils 
in tbe elevated lands of Saffragam and Lower Ouvah, und 
the granitic soils in the mountains above, are fetljhf? Coffee 
grows luxuriantly in tlie hilly country, and m.V 
tine tobacco is produced. Tlie provinces of Ouyali 
and Bintcnnc, to the eastwurd, and the udjoibjf 
of Saffragam and Tangalle, and the extensiVfe^pt^ 
the north of the bills, arc generally fertile, and wore once 


ductivmprovince, has recently become unhealthy by tlie populous and productive. They are now, except Tangalle, 
ialhngwB ruin of tanks, and tho consequent growth of depopulated, though the remains of works for artificial 


jungle. Rank shrulis of luxuriant growth, feund in marshy 
anil uncultivated tracts, arc most productive of miasmata. 
Tho low lands in tho neighbourhood of Colombo, subject to 
freqftent inundation, being regularly cultivated, do not affect 
the purity of thenir; while an uncultivated marsh to the north 
of the town renders the winds which Wow over it insalubrious. 

Geology. —A few species of primitive rock in Humorous 
varieties constitute the principal formations of the island. 
Granite and gneiss are the more prevalent; quartz, dolomite, 
hornblende, primitive green-stone, and a low others occur 
loss frequently. The varieties of granite and gneiss, which 
often pass into each other, are very numerous. Regular 
granite is .not common; but it is met with at Point-do- 
Gallo. 'TMgjgs is far more abundant than granite ; a beau¬ 
tiful kindwOound at Arnanapoora (7° 15' N., 80° 30' E.), 
which contains a very large proportion of felspar. At 
Trineomake quartz occurs in veins and in musses, em¬ 
bedded . in granite. Hornblende and primitive green¬ 
stone are found on Adam’s Peak. Dolomite is found 
only m the interior, and is used for making lime. It is 
in ties rock that the nitre caves are found. The only 
recont rocks occur in the level belt near tho sea. Fine¬ 
grained compact limestone is found in great abundance on 
the northern extremity of tbe island. Along the remainder 
of the coast sandstone generally prevails, lying in horizontal 
beds along the beach, but seldom extending beyond it. 

Winerah.— Ceylon contains numerous useful minerals, and 
many valuable gems. Iron is very generally diffused. The 
black oxide of manganese is found. Plumbago abounds, 
« exported in considerable quantitios. There are no 
than twenty-two caves from which nitre, nitrate of 
lime, and a small proportion of alum are obtained. The 
sulphate of magnesia is found in only one eave, and ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Davy ft is equal to the beat Epsom salts. 
Salt is feund in natural deposits, and is formed by arti¬ 
ficial means in several parts of the maritime provinces, 
particularly in Mahagampattoo, and yields a revenue of 
29,0001. per annunf. m 

- Of the gems uf Ceylon the ruby and cat’s-eye only are 
ot osld in high estimation; and amoqg the late Kins 
lams of,a-el* (s ‘’ 

Wynnes tlie let 


irrigation are found there. Tho number and extent of 
works for artificial irrigation in tho province of Nuwe- 
rakulawa prove that it was once the most populous part of 
(he island. 

The soil of the northern division is sandy and calcareous, 
and is artificially irrigated und well tilled by the Molnhars, 
Near Jaffna is a natural reservoir, which tho government at¬ 
tempted to appropriate for agricultural purposes. A steam- 
engine was applied to raise tlie water, But at a certain 
depth it was found to be brackish, ail'd still deeper it 
was quite salt, In Jaffna rice and tobucco are most cul¬ 
tivated, but cotton and other plants thrive there. It is a 
good Bheop country, and tho Palmyra palm abounds;. On 
the coast from Chflaw to Manaar and Jaffna on the western 
sUe, and from Tangalle to Mahagampatoo to the eastward, 
arc the most valuable aallrfarms. ’ """ ' v 

The antient inhabitants appear to have beep ran 
skilful in the execution, of works for the collection and 
tribution of water, the most remarkable of which a/e” the 
spacious tanks excavated in the plains, and the dims con¬ 
structed across the beds of rivers, or over ravines arid valleys, 
connecting small hills, and forming pjtatoslvie’ lakes for 
flooding tho plains in the driest season'; BWflt works are 
met with in the district of Tangalle, arid in, the desttftqd 
provinces to the northward and eastward, now the tesortjpf 
the wild tribe of Veddas, who live chiefly by 4#w Bunting. 
The lakes of Kandelay and Minory, eachdfaffilch covers 
an area of several square miles, are sip&iedllohe 
extending from Trincomalee to A# 
antient capital of the island, and IN 
Manaar and Arrippo, in which districf'VroaejMto' 0? 
extent, called the Giant’s Tank, was formed, Mid 
dike was constructed across tho Arrippo river t 
current into it. These works are very airtj@ 

-, T . autbentio records, to hi 

structed three centuries before f: . ChratisL 
were executed for tho improvement of rand( 


$ an(l sold'fer more than 40W, 

■tol t uk. pi 


r. . T * . ~~ Kid* of Kan- 

MtgtfonmXoiilm, in 1820), there was 
w/hiefc measured two inches in dia- 


probably distributed among the people 
work, who dedicated a portion of tbqft 


yea % the 
ones to the 
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cultivated with mi» By the MaUibirs, hb 
extensively fooim tanks khd' wells. Tito f‘ 
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wsteir.T»» the low cotlftties, where timy 
elm lie iSKBted by rivers df ton k*. extensive trusts are t6us 
Jfridoljt-' Th tire hilt* the' rte#-fields are cut m ! ’terraces} 
yrhieb are tratated by the mountaia springs, and separated 
1 to treats of Mnjtroand attached to them, oijji- 

| ifiXed once or ten year* by cutting dtPS aud bu^lr 

^ands were formerly assigned for theperfoi&ance of cer¬ 
tain services, or on condition of making certain contribu¬ 
tions. ’The' public land is now sold by auction at an upset 
price of St. per acre, a price not sufficient evente pay the 
expense* of surveying it, which is done by tho government,' 
and there is no tax impased on tho produoe of lands so 
Sold. Since the important change made in the tenure of 
lands, by relinquishing claims of service and substituting 
other relations in property, a remarkable impulse has been 
given to agriculture; waste lands are being brought into 
tillage, Mjd more particularly in tho high lauds the jungle 
is;»R](£$Srne<l, eleured, and supplanted by tho dry grains. 

J&gejljftfjfaProductions .—Ataong the trees indigenous to 
tire island,.-: cinnamon, of which Ceylon may be said to 
hayp tbeJtnbiiopoly, is the principal"; but the cocoa-nut. 
trefe is toe most .important to the island. This tree 
contributes largely to 1 tho subsistenco of the people, and 
when the gram crops fail or are destroyed by imlndation, 
averts much of the misery of so serious a calamity. The 
loaves of this tree, each twelve or thirteen feet long 
and three feet broad, together with the flowers, are used 
l»y the natives to ornament their dwellings on festive 
occasion*. They are also an excellent food for elephants, 
and arenlaited into eadjam and e win goes for thatching 
houses, uftifrleaves are also wrought into brooms, and chools 
or loratacf Jot travellers. The sap, called taiiihj, is extracted 
andlng&Mt'n beverage in its natural state, and converted 
l)y mtQlffpdn into araek. Vinegar is also made from this 
sap, and; by boiling, a coarse sugar called jaggery is formed 
from it. Tho kernel of the nut is used in culinary pur¬ 
poses; but tho principal part is converted into coppe.rah 
by being dried in the sun, and in this state is transferred to 
the oil-press. The oil is used for culinary purposes, for 
anointing the hair and body, for burning in lamps, and for 
making candles and soap. The refuse oilcake, culled pnn- 
nat, furnishes good food for poultry and pigs. The sMls 
of the nut are formed into goblets, ladles, and other domestic 
utensils; and from the capsule cordage of ali kinds, from 
the smallest yarn to a ship’s cable, is manufactured. A 
great variety br other articles are manufactured from this 
tree ; and the duties levied on tho varioas products amount 
to 35,573 1. par annum. In 1813 it was estimated that be¬ 
tween Dondra Head ahU Calpentyn there .grew ten millions 
of cocoa-nut tree*, which produced, in addition to a great 
quantity of cocoa-nut oil, and six thousand leaguers of 
graek, Upwards of three millions of pound.* weight of coir. 
’•A'gppd tree produced from SO to 80, sometimes 100 coeoa- 

jjift a year, Each cocoa-nut is considered equivalent, as 
iit least 3 or. of rico. 

The palmyra palm is hardly inferior in importance to 
the cocoa : frttt. It abounds in Jaffna, and being productive 
in seasons of drought, when the crops fail, is of great value 
to the people.'^.j'he leaves are used in the construction of 
native hutK^Sl ft)*o as a substitute for paper, and various 
other purposes. Toddy is extracted from it, as from the eocoo- 
yit' trfre, TV timber is used for rafters, and is exported in 
' ies. Pu.n*ttoo is a jelly made from the fruit, 
hooter classes subsist in seasons of dearth, 
frials peculiar to the South : its sap produces 
r , jM Ms fruit, dried and pulverised, serves as 
i pour. 

„ j»'talipot tree are so large that one 'frill 

gr many individuals. They are used by the natives 
TW'j&tMi fregt. the sun and rain. When softened 
^'“.'11 they sepwt tq write upon; and are of great dti- 

. Areca n^Fii celebrated for its superior qna- 
orted in'freat quantities. 

, see Cinmamow. 

: of timber abound* in tho island, and tire 
faith government formerly prevented it* 
It licence have been removed. Gala- 
r. satin, rose, eaSto, iron, jack, halmalillc, and other 
ns »re in profusion. 
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tttbriveo; particula^d^yiBterior. ami 

_ jteatiysmi^gved'by cuituref ity-ha*- «#ep 

mujh tir > B ttife || s t»ro»ien, asisskowmfey the towfcetptiejo, 
vrh*A1x'«plT atpreeded- by that of Moeha., The remune- 
: ratting" 'price ‘freymltita toe island is 40s. per cwt„ and the 
; vmW to ■ t|t#'. l Ii#tjSP|^at , kjB# is Trent 56/. to 62*. per cwt. 

[ The importation of coffqo intb the United Kingdom m.1832, 
tbeduty.being W. per lWwas 2,824,998 lbs. Tb^dutjws 
toducea frmh lst Jlnuary, 1836, to 6 d. per lb.; and the 
superior fertility of tho soil, and the'cheapness and abun-’ 
dance of labour considered, there is no doubt that the ltn- 
pomtions.jVill be greatly increased. • 

Chaya root, which yields* scarlet dvepwas once monopo¬ 
lized by,the Government; but the monopoly ha* been relin¬ 
quished. A particular class of natives only" uig for these 
roots. 

Tobacco is raised principally in the northern'and southern 
districts. It has lately been exported only to Southern India, 
but the export duty having been reduced from !§•?, to 2*. per 
cwt., it may be confidently expoctedatliat it will hereafter 
form an article of export to Europe, where it is upprovojj, and 
to t he Malayan markets as formerly. 

Indigo grows wild, bpt is not now turned to account, 
though it was in antient tinms exported from TVincomalce 
and celebrated all over luma, Arabia, and Persia, , and 
greatly enriched the Ceylon merchants. , 

Tho pepper vine grows ulmost in a wild state j the carda¬ 
mom plant is abundant; fruits and culinary vegetables arw 
produced in great variety and profusion. 

Rico was once exported, in large quantities, from Tnrico- 
malee to all parts of India; but at present hardly enough 
is produced in the neighbouring provinces for the consump¬ 
tion of the smalt population! Maha Prakratria Baboo, who 
reigned in the 12th century, is said, to have turned Ins parti¬ 
cular attention to agriculture, and to havetr constructed 1475 
new tanks, repaired 1885 others ; excavAted 53 4 new canals, 
and repaired 3300 old ones. Judging from the remains of 
such works scattered over the island, the account is probably 
not exaggerated. These works might be restored urul the 
lands again hrougljt into cultivation. At presen Pik'd is im¬ 
ported into tho islatld front the opposite coast. Tho fulue of 
rice imported in 183], was 55,344/. A tax on the gross pro¬ 
duce of the paddy, which varies from Jto^, but which may 
he generally rated, in the maritime districts, at is exacted 
by the government. The revenue from this source was, in 
1 828—20,623/,; in 1829 — 32,901/.; in^SSO —35,057/.; 
and in 1831—35,548/. 

In 1833, there were 456,206 aeres in crop; and 1,674,130 
acres uncultivated. The produce raised was — Paddy, 
3,976,540; fine grains, 804,937; coffee, 88,378; pepper, 
6273; mustard, 923; a kind of pulse given to horses, 
26.947 ; maize, 34,477 ; peas, 24,278 bushelscotton, 
1,336,547; tobacco, 3,624,684 lbs. The live,stock on the 
island—horses, 1128; horned cattle, 5kJjjBT; sheep, 
40,172; goats, 46,756. ’^P 

Salt, arack, oil, and coir cordage are the principal manu¬ 
facture*. Iron, in small quantities, is smelted iQjbe interior; 
and in the northern districts, cloths of moderately fine 
texture are made. A steam-engine is employed for express¬ 
ing the oil at Colombo; and the wore general introduction 
of this power is contemplated. 

Animals. —The quadrupeds of Cey.on are for the most 
part like those of tho opposite continent. Elephants are most ' 
numerous in the northern and eastern provinces; one Eu¬ 
ropean officer, in two years, killed four hundred. They often 
make predatory incursions in troops, and do great injttry to 
the orops. tinder the Candian government, the elephant was 
employed as a public executioner. After thrusting its tusks 
through the criminal's body, it tore,him. to pieces with its 
trunk, limb by limb. Elephant* are generally found jn 
herds. An elephant is sometimes excluded from the Sto- 
eiety of its fellows. Such elephant is always vicious and 
mischievous, attacking whatever approaches him, and pass¬ 
ing herds will not permit him to join them. lie is generally 
known and spoken of as the. rogue elephant. 

"When the government commanded the services of the, 
people, they were sometimes called forth in thousands to take 
tho clejfcuots in craii Is, or enclosures formed of strong stakes 
and trunks of trees, In the district of Tuttam they were 
faked boldly in the open jungle, trod ensnared singly.)-for 
a reward varying acrording ukIM #ugk»Mtd description of 
animal, front 11 to 352 ri*- . * 
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fallow deer mb Ground in the gsfcUest number; ‘ ,*h» 

another of., very dtasinutive 6«o, callod tf* eer, 

Cervus Jtis, whienis caught by the^iBtttiyefc,, ipl 
for aalo in the Hjpr kets, Wild bogs M teW 4ii18i»'Blain» : te 
the eastward ;1Mu a small spedies of 
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•Of 'in different species of snnk<fe esffedned by Dr. Davy. 
JIB. were found harmless. The D'e/wlSpSt ia the ntoslt vent* 
^fiTOUs, and is believed to lie in wait to attaek passengers. 
Pea fowl abound wild. Bickc de mer, used for food and 
paste iu China, is collected off ChilaW and Jaffna. ’ 

The chunk {valuta gravis), abounds on the N.W. coast 
of Ceylon, sphere are Ja° kinds, pay el and patty, one red, 
and the other white. A third speeies, opening to the right, 
is very rare, and highly valued by Hindoos. The demand 
for chanks, endued by the rites or the Hindoo religion, was 
onoe so gveaf that the right of fishing for thorn was sold by 
the government for 60,000 rix-dollars per annum; but 
the demand decreased| until the revenue from this source 
became not worth collecting; tyid now this fishery is free 
to all. The chank fishery was important as a nursery 
for divers. 

Pearl FUfutrls *.—The most, productive pearl banks are 
situated off Conduohy, extending 30 miles from N. to S., 
and 20 miles from U. to W. The fishery' generally com¬ 
mences in Merck, When the calm weather permits the boats 
to go out and return daily. The average net revenue 
from pearls, for 32 years ending in 1832, was 14,062/. per 
itnmiin. The net revenue realized in nine previous years 
was, in 16,34, 145,000/. That realized in 1835 was, 38*000/. 

Killeearrfi is most probably the Colehi mentioned in 
the Periptus yf the Erythraean sea as the site of these 
fisheries; and they are carried on in the same manner as 
described by travellers several centuries ago. The antient 
towns of Muutotte and Putlam probably derived much of their 
importance from their vicinity. The natural history of the 
pearl eystcr is imperfectly known ; but it dies soon after 
attaining its seventh year. In 1833, 1250 divers were cm 
ployed, wf whom 11(10 were volunteers from the O) posite 
coast. * The share of profits gave each individual is. 'Mi., per, 
day for ilia time ho was employed: the pi ice of ordinary 
labour being 6d. per day. Put each bank being available 
only for one period, of about 20 days in every seven years, 
sometimes the fodiery is smaller, and sometimes there is 
none at all ; au*n no season does it. last for more than 30 
or 35 days, commencing with the calm weather, about the 
5th of March. Tho divers, in six or seven fathoms water, re¬ 
main immersed from 50 to 55 seconds: very rarely longer. A 
reward being offerud to him who should remain tho longest 
, under water, it was gained by one who remained 87 seconds. 
The diver's sack is not fastened round his neek, but is at¬ 
tached to a cord held by tho roan in the boat above j and it 
j, pulled U&wben full, at tho signal of tho diver, who, if he 
choose, is drawn up with it. So far from tin? occupation 
being Unhealthy, it is the belief of the natives that divers 
live longer pia’n other labourers ; and its short season is 
hail yd us a gainful holiday by the divers Hiemselvcs, who at 
other times are engaged in ordinary labour. If the oyster 
is tak i. Wore seven years old, its pearls are imperfectly 
developed; vigilance is therefore necessary to prevent indis¬ 
criminate fishing, which would destroy the banks, or at least 
render them quite unproductive. The pearls are sold by 
the gswernnient to tho highest bidder. The sea fisheries 
are very productive on all parts of the coast. 

History. —Onesicritus and Nearchus, commanders of the 
fteet uispatched by Alexander from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf, brought the first accounts of tho island to 
Europe, 

states that Onesicritus had spoken of its elephants, 
and Megasthones of its gold and pearls. Through u diplo¬ 
matic mission which came to Rome from Ceylon in the time 
of Claudius, particulars wore ascertained respecting its towns, 
population, arid extensive trade, from which it appeared that 
the island was in a very prosperous and highly civilized 
state. Ptolemy (.peaks, ot rieo, honey, and tpnger, as the 
products of the island ; and he mentions elephant feeding- 
grounds, tile antient capital, and various places, which 


vented by Matas Poto, whp describes it asthe finest island ' 
in the atwid. About haIf t oentury let# .Mwlt visited by , 
S^obifM||j|toville, who mention* Afe ajB Wwk T ■„ ,, ; 
#n6 StnghraPo annals extant contain aPuointeWtqtted, 
historical mggfd of events for 24 centuries, according to 
which theirfwst king Hijaya founded hit kingdom by the 
extirpation of the original inhabitants about M3.8.C., amt 
thoir last king, Shri WtkramaRaja Singha,^wae.rtte^oeadhf, 
the British $n 1798 a.d. Evidence of the authenticity fond 
accuracy of these writings has lately given' a neiw value, to 
them. Many of their descriptions of towns and buildings, 
and other works of art, have been tested by an inspection 
of the now-existing ruins, and the evidence thence drawn 
has been confirmed by deciphered antient inscriptions. 

Of European nationb the Portuguese first established a. 
regular interbourse with Ceylon. The island .hftog torn 
by internal wars, and invaded from Arabia ,iip|^K 
the king purchased the assistance of the Portugl .* %,With a 
stipulated annual tribute of 260,008 lbs. of einok jfc • 
allies gradually gaining a footing in the islairdjjSit length, 
in 1S20, strongly fortified themselves ast Colombo. iubjbetEd 
the whole of tho maritime districts, and retained.jxwsession 
of them for about 150 years. The Carol ions having called 
hi the Dutch, the Portuguese were expelled, but the strug¬ 
gle lasted from 1632 to 1636. Batticalo fell in 1636; Point 
do Guile in 1640 ; Negombo in 1644 ; and Colombo in 
1056. The Dutch, like their predecessors, established their 
dominion over the maritime provinces, and, in 1761, having 
taken Candy, they would have subjected the _whole island 
had not the sickness of their troops obliged tfomjfo with¬ 
draw from the interior. In the war with the Trsgpji, in 
1782, the British took possession of Trincomaleffv»t it 
was shortly after retaken by the French, and thd-aba-coast 
remained in the hands of the Dutch until 1 796, when it was 
wrested from them by the British and formally ceded to 
them at tho treaty of Amiens. 

In 18f 5 tho tyranny of the native king, who hod forced 
tho wife of his prime minister to pound to deio^ her own 
children in a mortar, and other acts which rendered his do-' 
minion intolerable, led to his being deposed; upon which the 
British took possession of his dominions at the invitation of 
the Candian chiefs, and have retained them ever since. 

Government, Law, <£c.—The native government of Cey¬ 
lon was strictly monarchical. Tho khM,.w** proprietor 
of the soil, regulator of the feudal paymtts#;" and service*, 
and distributor of all public honours *$)>.. emolument*, 
The classification of the people and .the distributibjjt :of 
lands being the basis of the system Of government, Idle 
civil and judicial administration of the country was en¬ 
trusted to chief* placed over different departments and 
in various province* arid districts, with, a gradation of in¬ 
ferior functionaries. The services of all were rewRPtkA^ 
with certain privileges or possessions. The head 
each village, to whom the people immediately »><w *«* ! 
directed the labour of the people under the , Ww)0eKb- ' 
rity of the proyinbisl chief, and superintended; the police. 
But the superintendence of agricnltufg-Wsjlhe duty of 
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a particular does . 'of persons who iffinlMflrSfe, flat, i» 
bankments of tank* and canals, and '&lf^$)gjwtributia;> 
of water. . ' ", : 

The kings fere found in poaaaj||jari «f tf.pteop6rh 
cinnamon and other valuable prcdtwtfcns^ufc the < jjo' 
guese, in 1697, permitted the people *te faad|.|S^fcndi 
on condition of their delivering ohe-fifth p|tn wjimir 
lection* to the government. This 
in 1626, and the Dutch, having dispoMlMH||pP^ 
in 1656, introduced a more rigorous 
other consideration to the wonting of nmfcdteiMi'tfaej 
dactions and the labour of the people, Briwajttgsli 
all articles, bringing«: profitable retpm ! *m pHmUmtl, 
tho laborious services to which the natives 

lance and sevent^vwe ne«eSM*^to prem^j^^P 
quishing the tenures by whioh they fere called jmPpii 
gratwm^ly^ for^ tk ree ^ months ^the ^pr«::?|ie jSn 

Some branches .of extetnaUmde were at 

custom* wet* ftboUrfwdi few.pto 

salaries instead rf hmd*» «*4 sttdi ml m> S^riee*'^ 
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mst, the Qvwtth province?, the ootqmnutir 61 ftsimmu 
BBfvieOB for as*8M*d rents, with 6 roW'Btioqjjo comraaitd 
th6 labour of the pool*? W S*«4 rate? Of WOKPi w»s intr»- 
. duped tbOto ffi». But the pojrnioioM menopoliei hgve ajr 
length bops relinquished. * ■ .,v ' 

ilh.^«nipil»jsf^j|a2, the labourers of the woi}vfi8d}ed With 
4<rilght th«yemb«f of their fotters, and set with spirit about 
thej? concerns. The Singhalese have availed themselves 
of the improvements which our matured knowledge and 

S have introduced. The roads we have opened have 
i crowds A with the vehicles of commerce. The novel 
ijwtitutiof $f a savings' bank they resort to with conn* 
dense; cultivation has sprea/1 rapidly : and, generally, there 
are- th*hi|j|pngest indications or indefinitely progressive 

P yrlxk prosperity is accelerated by an improving adrainis- 
traiiow ofthe-civil and judicial af&irs of tho country; and 
J&we 'Sspecieliy by ttys admission of the natives to a partici¬ 
pation in its administration. Various reforms have been 
effected in the revenue and expenditure, in the system of tax¬ 
ation, and regulations of commerce. And, above all, the. 
mural character of tho people has beep raised by education, 
and by their being mode eligible to the dignities and emolu¬ 
ments of rank and office. 

The government is at present carried on by a governor and 
two ('oupeils--cxecutivt; and legislative. The executive 
council djkffs of a president, who is the governor; arid of | 
the lotktjyihg .members: the officer commanding the ferops, ] 
the eoJ^Ai secretary, the treasures, tho king's advocate, | 
the gowifment agent of the central provinces. The tegia* , 
lative council consists of a president, who is the governor; 1 
and of the following members: the chief justice, tlm coni- 
mandor of the forces, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, 
thp auditor-general, the government agent for the western 
provinces, government agent for the central provinces, 
the surveyor-general. With the latter oouneil are now 
associated six unofficial members, natives or naturalised sub¬ 
jects of Ceylon, being chief landed proprietors, or principal I 
merchants. The governor, die commander of the forces, j 
ilia chief justice, the kind's advocate, and the surveyor- ] 
general, ore appplpted py the secretary of state from Eng¬ 
land. Tho othettfare ox-officio members of the councils ; 
apd they are appointed by the governor, subject to the confir- 
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PHptou copies of proposed ordinances are sent to the tuern- 
bers ten days before summoning the council, and publicity 
in the government gazette to regulations or laws, 
Igtifpggli previous to their enactment The protests of 
ffili partte# are entered on the miuutes. The laws 
ttft«*ii*actmeni are subject to tlje approval of the king in 
council. ? 'Tbh goraynor may not authorise era^ueijt dis¬ 
bursements 7bl., without the dpncuriwnce of his 

counril- Capacity the governor may act 

filhfjjli lipafiftyriil? council, but a record is kept of hih 
proceedings,' tft*hp secretary’s office, or in the department 
tbp is carried into effect. The regu- 

fptoi vernacular languages, are made 


i 11 regulations which affisehsi 
iffi»nger- aT1 J byjjtioir experience,' 
tejopbani iqraMph*, mj wtt pr<*w continue for ;» 

flvf prmnw, apd each pf«r ; 
vlncp fo salbdiyidwlntB iHHrifts, Thg provinces are denM 
minuted theBestofn, Western, Northern, {Southern, and 
QMfy&t |p <*sfc province is stationed a government agenj, 
and thepe we nineteen assistant* Jo these agents, in various 
districts. These functionaries admih'nher the affair* 0 f go¬ 
vernment and officiate also as magil$|Bites. # ' i 

For the gdwirtwti-atiou of justice throughout the island, 
tbefe are, in the civil and criminal departments?-? *PPPW?0 
court, established at fhflombo; a vice-admiralty' court, pq<l 
provincial courts stationed in various districts; besides ma¬ 
gistracies. h 

The powers of the supreme court ttre similar to (hose of 
the King's Bench and the Hifcli Court of Chancery combined.* 
Justico is' administered by three judges appointed from 
England. There is in this court—u king's advocate, with 
functions like tlwse of the lor# advocate of Scotland ; a de¬ 
puty king's advocate and registrar; and a proctor, w|io is a 
barrister, for pleading the causes of prisoners and paupers. 
By the generous and benevolent exertions of one of its for¬ 
mer chief justices (Sir Alexander Johnson), trial by jury 
has been introduced. In IS 11 it was enacted that every 
native tried before the supreme court for a criminal offence 
should bo tried by a jury of his countrymen ; and that the 
right of silling on such juries should be extended to every 
native, whatever be bis caste or religion, Che beneficial 
effects of this measure have equalled tho most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations. 

In eaoh district there is a court held before a judge and 
three assessors ; the judge is appointed, by the crown and re¬ 
moveable at pleasure. The assessors are sided ea from 
amongst the inhabitants, duly qualified, not unden_twenty- 
one yeiws of age. The crown reserves the right of appointing 
•ne permanent assessor to each district court. The officer# 
of the district courts are appointed by the governor on the 
recommendation of the judge. The supreme court is held 
at Colombo^ except on circuit. The district courts arc |icid 
Within their own respective districts. district courts 

have oivil and criminal jurisdiction. They try all offcnCB* 
except tho.se punishable with death, transportation, or banish¬ 
ment, imprisonment for more than one year, whipping ex¬ 
ceeding 100 lashes, or a fine of JOf. 

The judgments of these courts are pronounced in open 
court. The judge states in the bearing of the assessors the 
questions of law ut)d fact, and the grounds of his opinion. 
The assessors declare in open court their remeptfre,opinions 
nrid votes. If the opinion of tho judge diffetTBrn that of 
the majority of the assessors, sentence is givctraccording to 
the opinion of (he former, hut a record is kept of the votes 
of the several asse^rs. Appeals may be mudwfroth these 
courts to the supreme court.; but in criminal ensos execu¬ 
tion of flic sentence is not stayed by the appeal unless thci 
judge see fit. 

The criminal jurisdiction of tho supreme court extends 

At . *'• ..." ,i v'i : x tent. _ _i„L.‘i.a 


with the judge: the criminal sessions are held before the 
judge and a jury- In civil suits the judge and assessors 
deliver their opinions as in the district courts. Sentence 
pf death pronounced at the criminal sessions by the supreme 
courf is nof executed until confirmed, by tho governor. 
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is allowed to the depositors. Whence principal and in- 
t terost together amount to 3*0 1., the, 'interest given to the 
depositors on the amount is roducod to three per cent., The 
bank places out the money received in deposit at savegrper 
’cent, interest. Its prajperityv is such, that it has already 
paid off a government loan of 2000/., and has now a surplus 
after piyingall its expanses. 

At Colombo, a regular pKico has been organized, upon 
the model'of the metropolitan police of London; and in its 
working and efficiency it has fulfilled the most sanguine 
anticipatiojgp The police of the island generally is good, 
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and rrim€f' are Bpecdily followed by detection, more espe¬ 
cially in the CaWian provinces, where the village police is 
"excellent. But the Singhalese being a quiet, docile people, 
crimes are rare, and remarkably so in the Candian pro¬ 
vinces. In some of the maritime districts, the drinking of 
arack leads to a great increase of crime. The coroners’ 
dnquosts held in 1834, were on—deaths, by falls from 
;^taees.<il9; by falling into wells, 25; by drowning, 41 ; by 
TOils irom houses, 2; by guns bursting, 1 ; by accidental 
shooting, 3; by other casualties, 5 : killed bv the bites of 
ftcrponls, 20; by elephants, ] 3; by wild hogs, 4; suicides 
by hanging, 18; by drowning, (i; by the violence of others, 
13 ; by drunkenness, 8 ; by natural sickness, 14; total, 222. 

There are seventeen prisons, capable of containing m all 
1763 prisoners; Tho numbers of prisoners lately, were •— 
for debt, 09 male, 2 female; for misdemeanours, 230 male, 
38 female; for felonies, 639 male, 16 female. 

j Education. —For the progress of education the island is 
principally indebted to religious societies, and the exertions 
of missionaries; Submitting cheerfully to privations the 
most severe, discouraged by no obstacles or unfavourable 
appearances, they persevere in their benevolent labour 
while churches, schools, and printing-offices have sprun 
up around them. 

The groat desire of the natives to acquire the English 
language has led to a modification of tho course oft instruc¬ 
tion. Instead of their knowledge being limited to a few 
translations in an imperfect language, other works of a more 
useful kind have been introduced. A very creditable work 
in the English languuge, a gazetteer of the island, has been 
published by a native, and numerous others have acquired 
an ^extensive acquaintance with the learning of Europe. 

In the year 1833, there were 17 government schools, 5 
regimental schools, 221 missionary schools, 706 private 
schools; of which 63 vXsro under the Roman Catholic 
clergy; total, 1099. 

The g#ernment sehool^ system, which had become very 
inoffiejipl, is at present under total revision, and therefore 
noting can be stated with certainty rejecting it, or of the 
numbers educated. 

T! i<> rehurch mission, established in 1818, have four 
staU ns: Cotta, Candy, Nellore, and Baddagamme. At 
the !wo last places they have seminaries, in which boys arc 
boarded and educated gratuitously ; 'and at Cotta there is 
a Christian institution where a Select number of promising 
youths are qualified by a superior education to become as¬ 
sistant missionaries, or to fill other Offices. In the schools 
of this mission are educated 1325 boys, 229 girls, 65 youths 
and adults; total, 10)9. 

The American mission commenced in 1816, and has at 
ptHgnt seven stations m the Jaffna district. It has a semi- 
n«y at Bfttticotta. containing 10 students in Christian theo¬ 
logy ; 84 in English and the elements of science; 20 pur¬ 
suing tho same branches through the medium of tho native 
language; 8 day scholars* total* 129. It has also a 
^central school at Oodooviile for females. On the foundation, 
’tfl gitls-ftye fp* clothed, and instructed. It has,in addition, 
otnftr schools Jn eighteen parishes, containing 4241 boys, 
82f%irls; total, 5962. 

Wesleyan mission, Itouth Ceylbn district, established 
, eduoatotp8#^ht>y# 451 girls; total, 3491. 
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-The first colonization' ofvHprtsmsived 
tire original inhabit ante differed from the 
rey have been either extirpated or ao amalaa- 
re no longer distinguishable from them. The 
at present composed of Singhala8&.,Malabars, 
ins or Moors, a small proportion orlEuropeans 
iscendauts, and negroes. Tip Singhalese in¬ 
habit the interior and the sea-coasts, extending from Ka- 
makan aar, bounding Muhagnrnphattoo, to the northom 
limit of Chilaw, and comprise the great body of the people. 
They are probably descended from the aborigines and tho 
Gangetic nations, who invaded the island about ,543 n.c. 
The language and customs of the Singhalese a 
respects peculiar. A woman was frequently 
the brothers of the sumo family, but this prai 
out of fashion like many others. Tho civil 
caste are strictly observed. 

Tho abolition of tho religious distinction of caste 1 
tutos a remarkable peculiarity in the institution 
Buddhists. 

• The higher orders among the Singhalese belong exclu¬ 
sively to the caste of Gowiyo, and are distinguished by tho 
epithet ‘ Hnndrow," or gentleman. They are proud of long 
sounding titles and show, and tho insulting distinction of 
superior and inferior castes is carried to hi great length 
amongst them. Their occupations are purely agricultural; 
though the practice of agriculture is not confiiie^lCjthis class, 
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but is exercised by persons of all castes.? Opnient occu¬ 
pations are constantly followed by people W jjhe same caste, 
but the intermarriage of persons of high and low castes 
is forbidden by the Candyan law, unci many absurd dis¬ 
tinctions are recognised and enforced, by which tho latter 
are degraded and reduced to a servile condition, which 
becomes hereditary. 

There is an exceedingly interesting o|ass of natives, 
called Veddas, who inhabit the most secluaciMPirts of thy 
island, and derive their subsistence entirely from the na¬ 
tural productions of tho soil and tho forest, and from tire 
cliace. A cloth round the loins is tho only clothing worn 
by tbom. Their habitations are, for the most part, small 
huts, constructed in the branches of trees, necessity having, 
doubtless, dictated the removal from a logger position, where 
their frail fabrics and their own lives %&ttst have been ex¬ 
posed to destruction by the herds of surrounding elephants. 

The Singhalese are honest, sober, artdl polite, rendering 
a ready obedience to authority, and a pious attention to tlieir 
relatives, particularly to those whose infirmities have mado 
them helpless. They have been accused of heing idle, 
deficient in courage and manly independence, and regnnt* 
less of truth ; but much of what has led to this aeg ? " 


has resulted from the systems of religionjpnd nm 
under which their character has been formed. ® 
The Malabars, or Tamuls, occupy thenorthem 
eastern gfitt Of Ceylon, extending fry " ' Tr 
boundingPffio Mahagumpatoo„ to the 
Putlam, round by Jaffna. Their own .... 
Singhalese annals inform us that ure^jWjj 
from the opposite coast, and formed, a por^ 

Jaffna, besides a number of petty states. 

Ceylon differ in nowise in personal appear 
of the opposite coast, thoughin somo — 
them in manners and customs. The 
are gradually taking up the mannS 
Europeans. Instead of sitting (ir| 
mbals, as formerly, they now sit on chi 
moals are served up with regularity am 
no longer eat out of the same di^-vSoei^ 
European style, are frequent, and lately, 
have been given. The JjdaJabers ore B 
have retained the religions, alrwell as tft 
of caste, and the language and custom* of 
under some modification, occsydoned by 
with the Singhalese; but they navo not, ; 
tribe of K»b<*Mya»» “ ' 
ftcation. 
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rious neighlo iring* island andtbc continci 
Verts they IrsiVo madtvJTlioy are^ound o' 
coast, as well us in ttfc interior, That' 
lieffOrM-go much dfilBQBM with tlL T 
are not distinguismilDte from thera^n ap^ 
gunge, ^p^even tolerftto the distinctions of .caste, ai 
ciasa tliM|H|a into four orScrs : jnendumts, w 
fish ermer^wPr bankers. They are® fin® energeti . 
dustrious race, who engross a largo proportion of the coi 
TOO roe and traffic of the island. ' 

The descendants of Europeans of unmixed blood,nnd that 
race whi#h has sprung from the intercourse <rfL Europeans 
with th$" natives, are called Burghers. From this class, 
almost |jixclusiwMy, individuals have hitherto been selected 
for the clerkships in public offices, and for subordinate 
magistracies. 

Religion.— Nicephorus supposes that St. Thomas, the 
apostle, preached the gospel in Ceylon ; but modern writers , ,, 

agree in assigning to Nestorian missionaries, who accompli- discovery of the passage by way of Babelraandab to Guierat, 
med the|®Sorchants from Persia, the introduction of Christi- by Ilippalns, until the decay of their empire, WWed exten- 
anity jpjftbe island. FromCosnins lndicopioustcswo learn siudy with India and Ceylon; tho latt# place being the 


;haleso 
stilts, 195,6 
total, 832,940, 

itfed to 1 , 1 26-,808, being 46 to the square 
rmlo; of whom there were employed in agriculture 354,459; 
in manufactures, 45,017 ; i%cummerce, 47,102. The birth* 
i» 1833 wore 2J,654 ; the marriages, 8899; the deaths, 
22,$50—except for the following divisions, whore no regis¬ 
ters oF births, &c. June bccij kopt-rFour Cories, Saffragam, 


Bintenne, N uwerakulawa. 
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Commerce— Wo liavo historical ..proof thttt, from the 
Christian sera until the beginrjuig of thedith century, Ceylon 
u as the emporium of rfhe trade carried on^ietween Africa, 
India, ami China. The Homans particularly, ufter the 



that abbuttbe middleof the sixth century there were churches 
ahlisl®* hero, but they no longer existed when the 
guese arrived, and the permanent establishment of 
r Sanity seems to have been effected by St. Francis 
ifer, styled the apostle of the Indies. He preached in 
the neighbourhood of Mannar in 1541, and OIK) of his con¬ 
verts foil martyrs to tho fiiith which they adopted. Rumafi 
Catholics arc more numerous than Protestants. Of the 
Protestants, those of tho Church of England are most 
numerous. TJiero arc some Presbyterians, Lutherans, j 
Methodists, and Baptists. Buddhism prevails in the interior, j 
and generally among tho Singhalese of the sea-coasts. It 
is said to jhave been introduced about 30G years u.c. from 1 
Pataiipttrtk by Djtmhadivn. Their priests are regularly 
educated far 'the sacred office, and at tho closo of their pro¬ 
scribed studies they' arc appointed to it with great pomp. 
In their priesthood they have orders corresponding to those 
of archbishop, bishop, priest, and deacon. Any of its mem¬ 
bers may divest himself of his priestly character, nud le- 
assume it again. This is effected by relinquishing and 
ro-nssuniiq"Ui^ distinguishing robe under certain forms. 
On putting*! the robe ho becomes a layman in all his social 
and political relations, and remains such until ho agaiu 
puts on the robe. In conformity with the treaty of 1815, the 
Buddhist religion is maintained and protected in the interior 
by tho British government, which still selects and appoints 
the priests; and the exhibition of the Daluda relic of Buddha, 
at Candy in 1828,’was conducted by the British governor 
in person. The temple patronage, and tho possession of the 
Buddha relic, were important privileges of the kings of 
Candy, tS wbhdi the British government succeeded. But 
this interference fn the religious affairs of the country lias 
liecu attended with much inconvenience : it has failed to 
satisfy the chiefs, and it lias checked the improvement of 
the country and the advancement of the people. 

.northern parts the Hindoo religion prevails, but 
TBB'h'fow&ors onatho followers of Siva. 

—The spoken language of the Singhalese is po- 
culiai*w^em*olytss?lkit their classic and secrcdJMdlinga are 
either in Bali petto Sanscrit. The Malabar* usdpjp Tanml, 
Ijtiwl mid literary purposes—excepting tho 
Hjna, who writo Sanscrit in the granlha cha. 
eyion Portuguese prevails in tho European 
“ms use is not universal among the natives, 
have among them, besides works on tho life 
Buddha, many books in verse and prose 
frn jiations. .They have also a history of tho 
«l the first commencement of the Ve- 
W.Malabars possess complete Tnmul 
'Writs of Oelobrity in tho East, besides 
prorks on various subjects. Many works 
Ih-ittcti by converts to Christianity in 
literature of their rulers, which have ro- 
t scenes and events of Europe, with which 
^ “^a* in ot^pr things, they seem anxious 
.....fires. * 

i&wi assiduously cultivated the Tainul. 

-The numdpbus remain* of works of art 
i ow toi»mpautfjr (Jemonsfriate that tho island was 
W'f&vto 'pjlSteus thatf'hbiresent Bomo district** 
braking, are ittirmy depopulated, and the 
» au hah greit 'minis bed, witu tl 
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usual limit of their navigation, where they exchanged their 
gold and silver, the chief instruments of their commerce, 
lor tho silks, fine cloths, anil costly commodities of Eastern 
India nud China. This trad# was afterwarila engrossed by 
the Persians, the principal part of whoso imports consijf-- 1 -* 
horses fur the king. The peisoils on the island eng 1 
this trudo were settlers—Arabs, Persians, Malabar*;" jji 
•oasively. The great commercial ports wore Colombo and. 
Galle, though grain and provisions wero exported in abun¬ 
dance from Triucoiualee to the opposite coast. 

We are led back to the state of Ceylon before the Chris¬ 
tian aira by Pliny's quotations from Eratosthenes and other 
Greek geographers. The great source of their information 
seems to liavo been the mission of Mcgastlioncs to Pali- 
bothra on the Ganges. 

Pliny mentions tho season favourable to the sailing of 
vessels at the Ceylonese ports to he during three ru(tilths. 
Noarelius informs us that, on entering th%, PersiaiwGulf, 
lie saw tho promontory of M.xkela (Muscat, or, more pro¬ 
bably, Cape Musseudom), whence cinnamon and other 
things of the kind were conveyed to Babylon. Wo may 
infer that they were first taken to Muscat from Ceylon 
(Indie. 32). 

In tlii^l 1th century the trade was entirely in the hands 
of Mohammedan Arabs, who circulated its productions 
through tho Red Sea nnd Persian Gulf, and various coun¬ 
tries of Asia, Europe, and Africa. » 

Tile vast commerce of Ceylon was not materially checked 
till the Portuguese engrossed the trade of its principal pro¬ 
ductions, and interrupted those maritime relations which 
had existed previous to the discovery of the passage round 
tho Cape of Good Hope. But it was reserved for the Hutch 
system of pernicious monopoly t* indict vital injur*' on its 
commercial interests. The narrow policy or individual in¬ 
terest of tho Dutch governors shackled tho commerce.aC the 
island, and almost destroyed her malurai powers oTjKpduo- 
tion. These impolite restraints aro being totally Removed; 
though it may be still long before Coy Ion will ceaso.to feel 
the effects of the evils which she lias suffered frommisgo- 
vernmont in her commercial affairs. 

The value of exports in 1833 was estimated at 132,5301, } 
of imports at 320,891ft The quantities of some of the prin¬ 
cipal articles exported wen}, cinnamon, 77,530 bales.* Oil, 
112,671 gallons ; coffee, 30,449ewts.; coir-rope, 10,790 cwts.; 
arack, 325G leaguers. r.Jho quantities of tho principal ar¬ 
ticles of import were, vice, 7 75,593 pariahs ; paddy, 438,617 
parrahs; wheat, 34,879 parrahs; other giain, 10,108 par¬ 
rahs. Cloth, in value, 81,194/. It may.be mentioned here*, 
that edible birds' nests, so much prised m China, fihvc beeri' 
found in Ceylon, and there is reiuwn for inferring that ftfey . 
exist there in abundance, and win hereafter he exported to 
China. 

The Dutch, in pursuance of tljgir system, having acquired 
possession of tho entire sea-coast, controuled the supply ta, 
the interior of salt and other commodities; and instituted* 
customs and.txansit duties, which, together with the djffi- V 
eulty of transport, caused the inland trade to be very incon¬ 
siderable. Since tbeAmtruotjfo of roads, and the aboli¬ 
tion of customs and transit dlitii hjp'JH"' B "*“'’ ;«ima 
trade is .rapidly increasing, and t he ran 
are exposed for sale in overy vIHage. 


’jhinisUed,' wi'ttojlfo’exception Caridian pmvinees consist principa^jr oi 
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gery, and ijjHMP s I tnh .s TOnrtBilprincipi salt, 
salt (Mi. ara j flS B fcgOfljb. * ' 

Tho (rio.'irWPf^uee of Ceylon Bn*, for some yetrMBmHged 
somewhat more tflBL»3B,#4)<fl.”per anmMhC BljjHpiaboli- 
tion of thi^Miuaujlp inoriopolvltiiid otlML dfca ngea .lately 
eflfeclfd, tthder MPjnpoSsibie Hr estr mjP^fcprobable net 
revenue. The revenue brought to aoegj|prift 183* wggl 
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Item* bf Revenue fw 1833. 


Clnnttmon . 

Betupustoros 

Petal fishery at Coudatchy 

Efond rents . m. . 

Landdtsrimis 

Licence!? 

Aurtion duty #' . "■ 

Balt farms . . ■* 

Fish farms . . . 

Tobacco tiiUti . * 

Commutation ta£* 

Blank stamps 

Stamps and fees in supreme oolirl 
Post oflico t 
Chank fishery 

Pearl oysters —sale of, at Tmicomalue 


JL lf»r.,270 0 $ 
G4.419 12 4 
#,043 IIP' 0 
36,624 1 

5,222 1 10-4 

33,322 4 0 

182 4 9 

29,044 12 .'4 

0,479 14 7 

174 12 34 

1,799 17 111 

3,121 0 01 


Total fixed revenue 382,715 2 1| 

Ampuls of revenue of former years 5,203 4 oj 

Incidental •. 47,318 5 2? 

Receipts in aid of revenue . 2.2.-8 1 ft («j 

t ... £437,055 8*0 

The revenue derived from land is collected in kind, 
ami tlie gram is stared for tho use of the troops and fur 
sine. The importance of the cocoa-nut tree is shown by 
tho superior revenue^ which it returns. In 1832, while the 
resenu# derived froth 1 lie tax on rice lands was about 
21,300/., that domed from the cocoa-nut tree amounted to 
35,77*/., of \\ln|4i tlie following are the items: - Distilling of 
-.■rack :i(U4/.; retail of do. 24,975/.: export of do, 3130/.; do. 
of coir rope 153/ ; do. of jaggery 102/. : do. of coppemhs 
15.19/.: do. of cocoa-lull s 15.51/.; do. uf cocoa-nut oil 413/. 

The revenue on cinnamon r, mov collected on tlie export, 
instead of being a monopoly of tlie sole, as formerly. The 
fish rents are rinsed by a duty of 10 per cent, ortunll fish 
caught. Tlie revenue from tlie pearl fishery in the Gulf of 
Matuar is very precarious. The average annual amount for 
,12 yogi's, ending in J 8.12, was 14,002/. The net revenue 
from the same soureu paid into the treasury, during the nino 
.previous ycari^ had, m 1834, amounted to 145,000/. Tlie 
■ . tiet profit iodized l»v government, in 1835, was 38,000/. In 
1810 the Chank fishery produced 0700/. ; its produce is 
now up lnML'i-r worth taking into account. The gross reve¬ 
nue derived from-salt is ul>»ut 29,000/., but the cost of rea- 
r ''{A]ixing it is 5Tt> or 25 per rent. 

s 2 , The «aiai®ust[i>ns in 183iamounted to 0 1,4 lit/.; exports 
132,53fl |j|p Ti>‘:»ris320.89l/rTho progressive aholilitm of the 
export ifimes is an object of the present government, which 
they tire itipidiy carrying i&to effect, and a greut improve¬ 
ment hi agriculture and commerce will doubtless result. 

Fci ,. Img tune after tho British took possession of Cey- 
Mh, consequence:of internal wars and of the hostilities 
waging in Europe and on the continent of India, the reve¬ 
nue ot the island was inadequatc^to meet the expenditure. 
But the revenue had of late years exceeded the expenditure 
.until they ear 1 834,when the excess of expenditure amounted 
liV‘4jt?70/. This excess was met by surplus funds in the 
colonial chest: and tlie returns for 1835, not yet received, 
JBJist si 10 $ a considgsable surplus revenuo, when swelled 


47,318 5 2f 

2.258 1ft <4 




1834 was 317,524/,, of which about 32,958/. was expended 
tty the agent in England. 

Since the late revision qf government offices and ro- 
•ftWohment, the scale of salaries of official functionaries in 
Syton ispar least as economical as an enlasged and en¬ 
lightened policy can admit The practice of the4)utoh was 
to remunerate their servants with salaries inadequate to 
placfflhem above temptatio^n eon s*|tance of which they 
plbipirodjhe Pjmcipari'extelPtb u t, up to the pre¬ 
sent from the effects of this 

* ^ >’-v ' »VlBM«MWhcd. „ ’ - 
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Extraonlitmry 
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104,243 10 11, 
65,424 18 4 
598 4 9 
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18,2*6 14 14 
Military «tt»nditure— *g'. 

Ordinal^ . . 57,163 10 BlM 

Extraordinary . 5878 J5 ,8f™ t -«P 

Commissariat—Salaries 2«8 12 2 f 

Contingencies . 30,872 1 11 * 

90,343 0 fi 

Total £totsMt t 1 9i 

The British standard avoirdupoise weight ik ^adopted 
throughout the island. 

. (History nf Ceylon, by Robert. Knox: Bertolahi's iw 
of the Agricultural, CommerSal, anil Financial Ifi&l^ms 
tf Ceylon; Ceylon Almanac, 18.72- 35 ; Colombo Jiimnyt, 
1832-34; Ceylon Gazetteer; Strabo, book xv., p, 090, 
Casaub; Pliny, Nat. Hist., vi., 22; Ptolemy, book viu.) 
CEYX. (Zoology.) [Kingfishers.] 

CHABLAIS, a province of Savoy in the Sardinian 
States. It extends along the 8. coast of the Jake of Geneva, 
and inland as far as an offset of the Alps,illicit detaches 
itself from the lofty mountain called L* Dent 3u Midi, on 
the borders of the Valais, and running in a W, direction 
divides the sources of the river Drama, whiph ffbWSN. into 
(lie lake, from the waters of tho Glffre, an agLuent of the 
Arve. which Hows W. into tho Rhone below Genevh. The 
Chablais is bourn! odifo the 8. by the province of Fuuoigny, 
of which the valley of tho Gift'ro forms part; on the W; 
by the Canton of Geneva, and on the E. by the Valais. 
The length of Chablais from St. Gingouph, on the borders 
of the Valais, to Hermanco, on those of-Geneva, is 2 } 
miles, but the distance is considerably yriedarr by the 
road, which follows tin: curve made by the sEbro of the 
lake. This road is part of the great Simplon road made by 
order of Napoleon. Tito greatest breadth of tho province; 
N. to S., from Evian to the sources of tho Dranse is about 
21 miles. The area, according to Neigebaur, is 377 Square 
miles, and the population tn 1824 was 4&J819 (Calendario 
Generate clri Rcgi Stuti). It is a very mmuitainous country, 
with the exception of a strip of land nldng'tlie shore of tlie 
lake of Geneva, which produces curd, wine, and mtit, 
but its N. aspect renders it less favourable to^production 
than tlie opposite coast of the Canton tie Vitstff. Several 
narrow valleys run *in!aml between 1 tho offsets of the 
Alps, along the course of the Dranse and of its affluent 
These valleys abound in rich pastures, on whieh^JjKljl 
herds of cattle aro fed. Very good cheese is m 
part of the country, both for oonsumptimffand 
tation. Tho country abounds also Wjth dies 
walnut trilK The principal towns of ttM Gha' are 
the follonE—It Thonon, built on m-ntrakatlce above 
tho lake, intne midst of a fine and well-FoonSM country, is 
the residence of the intondente, or governor ^tSl^wivince, 
has a Tribunate di Prefettura. or court of jc‘ ' 
appeal to tho senate at Chambery, a royal 
convitto for student boarders, several churches 
a handsome town-house, an old castle, and abe 
bitants. At Ripaille, near Thonon, is 
some convent founded by Amadous 
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been sadly dilapidated, and the 
and stuccoes, was for a time used' m- hark 
present occupiers have mude a Wta^of it, 
rustic dwellings for the MjtR&eife. 

Savoja, 1828.) 2. Evian, ssmtaTfetfrn, nCPnMM 
of the lake, nearly opposite Lausanne, ia 4(p m 
about 1809 inliabitants. Betwew Thonon%nq| 
the right bank of the Bmnse, ffc the ininard 
Amphion, which wero m«mh&9qev«---the 1 
by visitor* from GoneaiulvSKlimd, the A 

village of A^tmt^tnoe 
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|S» abbey, found. 1 by St. Colujji>*nu»' 
the sixth century, as fell as ahother 
at St, Jean d'Aiflpsuln.igMlghbourif 

pressed. On the «r*he lake t- 

Valais, was Aiown called Tauretunurofwbick destt r 

by the fo3jj||rigjj|gfnountain, a.d. 5$f. The rocks of Meiller 
celeblate^HHeusseani, are in tills oeighhpuri 
highest rnmmrw. the Chablais are^he Dent <TOche, 
the borders of the Valais, 7000 feet aSSve t^fcsea; tlie Co! 
da Jouxplane, a corruption of Jovis planitiesfbr the plain 
of Jppiteg which rises botween'tho Chablais and Faucigny 
above tbpgralley of the GifTre, and is about IQftfoet higher 
than tlm ifeitj#Polie; itujjatlie Roc d'Enfeifwhich rijes 
above f^fcVallayTSf the IJranse, near tlie centre of the pro- 
viflfco, and is about tho samMleight as the latter. (Keller's 
Map (jf Switzeriand.) 

CHABLIS. [Yonmk, Depahtmknt^jf.] 

CHA'BRIAS, a distinguished Athenian general, who. iif* - 
n.c. 3 88,-sailed to Cyprus to assist Evagoras m the reduc¬ 
tion of jjwUland (Xen. Hell. iv„ 8. 24), of which his father 
had hsln.'^eprivfd by the Persians. In h.c. 370 be gained 
tlie. sea,-battle at Naxos. (Demosth. Aristocrat., p. t;sc,; 
OfiptOH. Fast. Hell.) In 373 he and Callistratus acted ip. 
cogtegues of Iphicrates at^tterugra. (Xen. Hull, vi., 2. 39.) 
ijASlfo* despatched to settle the ufl'atrs of Thrace in 36 l* 
(Demosth, Aristociat -, p. 077.) In 357 Ohabriq,s and Cha¬ 
res were sent from Athens with an army to besiege Chios, 
which, with Rhodes, Cos, and Byzantium, had revoltud. 

(Diodor. Sic, xvi., 7.) Chares led the land forces and at¬ 
tacked the walls fsom shore. Chabrias no sooner approached 
the harbour tbfcn be engaged in a desperate sea-tight; his 
ship was shattered by the enemy ; most of lus men escaped, 
hut the .general himself preferring, as Diodorus says, a glo¬ 
rious degtli to,^disgraceful surrender, fell fighting, (Diod. 
Sic. xvi., 7: Com. N#t>.. o. 4.) 

CHASRONE'A, an old city of Hoeotia, on the borders of 
Phocis, near the pass which led to Delphi by Panopeus and 
Parnassus (Thucyd. iv. 72); it was twenty stadia from 
Panopeus (Pausan. x. 4). The name of tins place docs 
not appear in Homer's catalogue; Pausamas, however, con¬ 
jectures (ix. 4(L3) that it is a later name for Arne, which 
stood on thowSme ground. It is principally celebrated 
for two battles fought hero; one in which Philip of Mu- 
codon signally defeated the united forces of Athens ami 
Thebes ; the other between Sulla and Mithridatos, in which 
the Romans gained a decisive victory. During the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war it waji tributary to Orchuinenus (Thuejd. 
iv, 70) ; but in -I|fer times it was one of the confederate 
Emotion towns (Pausan. ix. 3, 4). Its situation was the 
causa of much good and evil to it; on the one hand its 
msigfelfourhood td the pass exposed it occasionally to plunder 
(Ttafeeyd. i. 113); while on tlie other hand, as the main 
road from Rome to Athens passed through it, many of the 
advantages of the eoitrying-trade aeeouod to it, Pausanias 
^ells us (ix. 41) that its inhabitants derived a groat profit 
. the cultivation of the olive, and tho manufacture 
nos front flowers. The site is now occupied by 
CafPena (Walp. Mem., p. 342) or Capurno 
i. p. 22 p, where there arc remains of a t-licutre 
and dt&er bgidtngs. According to Golf's aMterari/ (p. 
222), tlta tovtt fins About an hour's ride sfeuthfUflie Cepbi- 
sus. It was the .birth-place of Plutarch. 

“ ~')N (Linnaeus), a genus of fishes of tlie section 
-had family Squamuiipennes. Technical 
ty oempressed; mouth small, furnished with 
«t rows of long slender bristle-like teeth.* 
»bich are usually confined to the body) in this 
|-to the dor»al and anal fins, so that it is tflf- 
1 tho latter Commonce. 

I in the seas of hot climates, frequent 
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„ „Jf adorned with heaufll’ul colours. „ 
nggappew to he black and yellow, but tml- 
iM (HM>ns,«f vgrious hues, ace not un¬ 
tie species,,hove a vertical Mack band 
ffooed. Jta«$ke there are several siwi- 
thfckmy; i& others the body M spotted, 
lH*wr longitudinal bands. They have 
their Witostiues fro Jong and ample, 
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In some on.wfe or more .... ...... 

irsSdftn wre^l^h produced Mid forma long fllnnteni ;%nfl 
hers arc distinguished by tliefr having very few spines to 
the same fin. - * j„ 

qp/txtodon vagabundus , a species which inhabits Jjio coasts 
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of Ceylon, lias the body of a pale yellow Solour, witnhiMnert'us 
oblique brownish-purple lines ; the (lorsul fin ia hi nr Kish, and 
has thirteen spinous rays; the caudal fin, or tail, is ycllmv 
with two black bands; the anal fin ia blaokBh With a yellow 
curved longitudinal hand ; its margin is also yellow; a broad 
black vertical band extends through the eye; and the part 
anterior to this hand, as low down as the eye, is of u 
pinkish hue with yellow streaks. Its length is from six to 
twelve inches, the scales on the body are largo, those on 
the head are rather small. 

The next subgenus, Chehnnn (Lee Chefmotis, Cuv.), is 
distinguished by tho form of (ho snout, which is much o!«n« 
gated, open at the end only, and formed by a great clongatiour 
of the intermaxillary end under jaw-bones. 

C. ros(ratus, a species winch inhabits the Arab waters pf 
India, is of a silvery hue anil has five brownish hands f the 
posterior part of the dorsal fin is furnished with u black spot 
encircled with while. » 

This fish feeds upon insects anfl is roinarSS*hIo,fo#Tts*Inodo 
of procuring them. When it observes a fly a' any other in¬ 
sect on a weed, or hovering ove#tlie water, it cjflUgfefe littlo 
drop through its tubular snout with such proci^&ijui .fre¬ 
quently to disable the little uinnsul, so that it falls u'vto tho 
water and is devoured. >j, 

In those'parts where C. rostruius abounds it is frequently 
kept in vessels of water, and affords muni entertainment by 
tlie dexterity display jfl in shooting at 11#); which are placed 
on the vessel for the purpose; it generally approaches to 
within five or six inches before the drop of water is ejected. 

Tlie subgenus Heniochus differs from the true Chadb- 
dons in having the anterior spines of the back produced into 
a long filament which is sometimes double the lengtfffbf 
the body. 

Ephippus may be distinguished bjnptte specie^jhavin; im 
dorsal nn deeply cleit between the spinous and soft Mtfo#;;- 
The spiny portion, which is sesdiless, when not erodted, rf- 
received into a groove formed by the scales of tlie back. 

Ilolocanthus, tho species of this subgenns, have a largo 
spine on the angle of we presfyurculum, and most of, f 
have the edge of the same hone serrated; theyaie * 
both in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceuns. ^ 

The notf wstUivkiion, Ewajcimthus, have tlie 
more olovatod form .aMt Ott to the sudden rising of the ante¬ 
rior margin of.-tb«r^p>}' fomjp'ka .oi^spccies infetmAre 
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into three'pomis.. ^' » . ...J 

All- tha^feccieraBjtaais spcticnfc^u'o fin 
Ocean ; qirehas bemi found in u fossil st4 Cint IJ^ca. 

Platte vespertitio will affinal an examp&Tcir TTds scctrd 3 * 
It is found off the coast of Ceyiag£«fti4 is of a yellowish ed 
lour; tlie’clorsal, anal, and ventral fins are brownish, the 
tack is ilso mottled with the saute colour, and a dark bdhd 
extends downwards through the eye; till base of the Rkudul 
j|n is d8rk brown. Tltis species prows to a largo sizenKW 
13 found in rocky situations, but more commonW in delp 
water. 


suit till Save taken it. THi* ’SjUSe reason why !ho 
he Indian chaffinches in this province are so itiaiffeg)^ .^ngsteiu; 
|the young ones have only bad masters iq<sr^ ‘ 
they in tl«ir tom cintiot prove bettdfr.’ 
i In England, however, it appear* tohrt 
■The Hon. Ikffinea Barrington, in his paper * On’the small 
I Buds of Flight’ (the birdgcateher’s expression), observes 
| that the greutest sum he ever heard given for ng-bird 
which had 1 fiot learned to whistlp tunes, was^J^guineas 
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passion for this bird,’ says Bec.hstein, ffi bis Caw 
Utnls, ‘j* earned to such an extent in Thuringia, and 
'>*11* Which sing 'jt*U v «w*«i*ht for with so much activity, 
1 a »®y 1 that warbles tolerably can 
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fow a chaffinch that had a navicular km 
under which it was intendefWo *rai 
author observes, iff his memoir ‘ On the 
that the bird-catcjjprs prefer the song o: 

Inches. 

Tleclistoin, after describing the afferent notes that express 
its'passions and wants, among which the ofltojjepeated 
cry, /ink, Jink (our twink), from which its GeMkan name 
is derived, lie considers to bo mechanitfll, uk involun¬ 
tary, thus speaks of its powers. ‘ But what tnftk« it apngar 
to still more advantage among^ther birds am its elm 
Trilling tones, that scorn almost to approach to \vdr 
fact, its warbling is loss a song than a kind of Oatlcniedt, 
to mako use of a French word, and is expressed ia German 
by the word selling (trill), which is used to designate its 
song as well as tho nightingale’s. Some chaffinches have 
two, three, four, even five different battpmons, each con- 
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not a single 
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the two specie*of Chcotodons. of which figutes arc here 
TlfiVftn, have l$fcn selected fiom Mr. J. W. Bennett s * I’i-.Iu-s 
ol Ceylon," a work illustrated hi bcunliful coloured (dales, 
fCuvier’s fiegne Animal; Ltierpede. lit v/ oirt* i\atnrelit'. 
‘fs\, dUflpoiiWnQj lilocli. IhxUnre Naturcllr, general?, et 
partfyumre, iMUri/issonz.) 

CfiPAFFINCII. The English name for the well-known 
spoei<».'efe/iVi;,u i//a ; (Spiza) of Aristotle and the 

(.rocks; Fitngtlla and Fi igi/la of Gesner ami others ; 
Frungueli i>, ^ l angn?g/i(i, l t l 'rin"Ucl/o, and Spinciim? of the 
Jfalinus; Pinson. Pinftm, Gnman, and Quitynm of the 
FrenttJ:: Pit jit,or Burh-/inh (Beachfinch), F.tle.ljinh, (remeine 
Pink, Srfnlii vinhZi the Germans,&c.; Fiftcke and linfiurke 
id 'tie Fauna Sodciea : As gelt arian&ll'mc of the ancient 
British ; Fringil/a cee/ebs of I4BB® us - 
We should have referred IhftKqjtrcrtv bird to the article 
Friiigtllidm, were there not some qualities belonging to it 
vyliich Seem to bo not very well knutCn in this country, that 
make U worthy or a more particular notice. As far back 
as the time of Bolotovs powerful voice was remarked. * On 
Lffarde*n cage piwr le, fairc chanter, dont le chant cstsi 
knt, qu il on est fiiseheux, (folio 1555)—and in the 
'■small quarto (1557) the following quatrain is printed under 
sthe figure of the bird — * 


sisting of several strains, ami lasting sevljto 
bird is so great a favourite in Germany, t 
tone of its voice has escaped the experienced ears of our 
bird fanciers. They have observed its nicest abodes, and 
are continually endeavouring to impr^je and. pfl*£act it. I 
confess I urn myself one of’ its warmest admirers ; 1 have 
constantly around n)jg the best songsters of its species, and 
if I liked, could write*ja good sized volume on all the details 
of Us music.’ 

The following chaffinch songs, or melodics, ate most 
esteemed in Saxony and Hesse. Some are beard in the 
woods, hut they aro rarely sung with a eleatflud strong Voice. 
If tlie bird executes well, and adds to thenast strauy,;thb 
sound 'Jink,' which the German bird-catchers translate by 
ape«, it is of the highest value. * No price,' says Bechstdiil, 
‘will lie taken for it.' 

1. The ‘ Double Trill of the Ilartz,’ in Lower Saxony. 
2. Tlie ‘ Kmtcr zong,' or ‘ Rider's Pull,"first heard among 
the mineral mountains of Saxony and jjfclgtlarid. 3. The 
•Wim* Song.'with the following subdmgions, viz.The 
‘ Fine,' or ‘ Liingsfeld Wine Song tha ‘IJad Winoi^ng,' 
and tlie ‘ Sharp Wine Song,’ which is subdividefHnto the 
(’nmnion Sharp,’and the ‘ Rulil $harp.‘ 4. T.ho ‘Rlkuti- 
;aui.’ or ‘ Bridegroom Song,’ also divided into good and had. 
5. The ‘ Double Trilf.’ One of tbese, the ‘ Droiililo Trill ’ 
t limiblach, is only to be acquired in tho house, and is so 
deep anil powerful that it can scarcely bo conceived Uow t.b* 
lay nx of so small a bird can produce suck sound*, “ 
stem, who makes this observation, adds, that a 
which sing* this either alone, or with the good * Bridegroom's 
Song’ (suojmiH are educated at lamhlcedi), *«ite at Waltera- 
htiuson for i 8 French francs. 0. The ‘GiltoUr,’ or 1 Good 
Year Song,’ with two subdivision*. Chaffinches singing 
this, united to the‘Wine Song’ of wjpp * Sbtiru 
Song,' had become very rare when Beckitota. MVotCi and 
fetched high prices. 7. Tho • Quakia Soug, 
admired. Bechsloin says, ‘ I believe I posi 
bird that is now to be found which sin^S this, 
mired, the * Quakia' mutt be united snffi 
This my chaffinch sings also.' fi. The-* : 
etbja,' a very uncommon and.ngreeafe 
totfffn the depths of the Thuritigion 

Our limits will not permit us to do more than give the 
following account of the first arrfr most estewaeft’ of these 
songs, ‘The double TrilJ of the Hart*.*-WOrtt'^oobstoin. 
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Rive it complete without leaving any” patt out. ^ 0 * tl 
nocount a high price*nuistf bo g>vem,Jtejflft>iM« v prqd 
that sings it througjtwS«Sp«ntipo, anffgfl|g>M|iifctwi^u. 
Ruhl, Rechstein » in a note, is a. large mnu facturmg 
village ' 1 iiagOteitigin, the inittliitants of which, mostly 
eutlsts, UHuhHi a pgnsion for chaffinches that soma have 
gods from home to take with birdsiime otfe,, 

these birds histuigtiished 1 by its songf and have given oi 
■of their cows for a fine songster: whence has arisen that 
common,w*pres 6 ion, * such a chaffinch is worth a #ow.' A 
comm 'MfStorkwan will give tHouis d'or (sixteen shillings) 
for a cftMRtpcUlU! admires, and willingly live cfn bread and 
'water'jJKttfWfc money. «Rn amateur cannot hear of *no 
tyt singsin#stip#fior fltybfe' The double Trill of the Harts' 
without being ip an ecstao “ I have hfih.nl them say that 
one which sings this melody perfectly can certainly con¬ 
verse, from its pronouncing tlio syllables so distinctly.' m 

For the different modes of capturing this pretty bird, so 
predoaw-when in perfect song to tlio Innl-fancicr, its treat- 
ment xiH^tonfiaernen t, the diseases to which it is subject, 
and tynpuMpes, we must refer the reader to Beehstein's 
lit|J* httOK above quoted; hut we must notice one pecti- 
JjWmy« vis., the necessity qf teaching them their song every 

: -•Iflte following description—and the bird is so comimSi 
flint a more particular one is unnecessary—is from the 
interesting ‘ Journal of r Naturalist:" ‘ The mule bird 
is remarkable for the cleanliness and trimness of lhs 
plumage, which, without having any great variety or 
splendour ofoypJnouring, is so composed and arranged, 
and the wifffe on his wings so brilliant, as to rentier 
him a very beautiful little creature. The female is as 
re murk able for the quiet unobtrusive timings of her 
dress; and when sjjy lies crouching on her nest, elegantly 
formed of lichens from tHe bark of the apple-tree, and faded 
mosses, she Would hardly Ho perceptible hut for her little 
bright eyes that peep with suspiriqps vigilance fitJin her 
covert.’ Toraminck says, that in autumn after ttu> moult, 
the colours of the plumage of the mole are more bright than 
they are in the spring, because all the feathers of the upper 
ami lower pa${(| are terminated by a clear ash-colour; and, 
gJ the seaSon of love, the mala birchs dress becomes decked 
* With pure and brilliant colour. Without the aid of a second 
Wioult, the edges of the barbs being worn away with -wte, 
and thus suffering those colours which had been lliddeBMo 
appear in all their boautv. 

Varieties. Bure white, yellowish white, some parts of 
the body wbitApjThe usual colours with a while collar: 
wings and tail white. Ahlrovandus mentions one partly 
yellowish and partly blaelush. 

.Geographical Distribution. —Temmitick says that it in¬ 
habits almost all the countries of Europe; that it is per¬ 
manent in the southern parts, and a regular bird of passage 
in the greatest number of localities, 0. L. Bonaparte, 
prince of Musignatio, gays that it is very common near 
jkomo, and makes its passage in October, when numbers of 
are taken for the tablo among other small birds at 
c and Ro.ccolo, but in much tho larger proportion, 
300 chaffinches being, according to the prince* captured to 
every 80 linhets, 05 goldfinches, 30 green4jB»»beaks or 
greenfinches, &c, &e, Selby thus speaks of inFniigratorial 
habits : ‘ All the British ornithologists describe this species 
as pernstBi&ntlf resident with us, aud nowhere subject to 
that se^»j$tihit?df the sexes, and the consequent equatorial 
moveMtttchf the females, whioh is known to take place in 
SwedfKjpNt otbov countries.- The feet, however, is other¬ 
wise, experience of a series of years has evinced that 

these bfo^jkJiai>£W ne ral point of view, obey the same natural 
law in>U|ME$h* of England. In Northumberland and 
Scotlaw^SPB'.MiBTtttion takes place about the month of 
November, indnEwn -that,period till the return of sfffljng, 
fow fetnales are to he seen, and those few always in distinct 
sooietitB’-'y.JKho males rWaain and are met with, during the 
winter, in-immense flocks, feei|lng with other grunivorous 
hints landaus long as the weather continues 

•AIM ■.jjpiPuBd to* from snow; and resorting, upon 
tho ^MfoWcl^Pl'ittormiHii farm-yards aud other places of 
refuse WmjmMiy, This separatM© of the sexes I am 
1 ’ iftdtieod Mttmmt takespluce in many other species, with 
migratory SKpVflMpts, as 1 have before re- 
■ y'fftwSIn the Rceoa ntaars iW#r'-lwiq|pig- This appears also 
; tOfhe tile ease with thiphbdoock, mivlng observed that the 
HaWAiglite^ these birds <whch seldon^re maids longer than 




to iWWit, and jPKtemses consuls 

males; whilst, mmic %itr^N|^kibSicfhfitt 1 
fight (which continue wiikusj S^principnlly 
composltl Of ant#|S, It lias been notice® by, several uuthora 
Chaff the thq mates. *in a-nawter of wu- stftmner 

visitants, OITB^fema 1 e'^Bjjrjnon& ; a fact 

;6rfrwhiCJTW wight* infer Jjjjflt in such species ’g similar 
depuration exists between jbo sexes during their 'equatorial 
migration.' Knapp ( Jo&rrial of a Naturalist) says, • With 
uy (Gloucestershire) the sexes do not separate at any period 
of-the year, thbgllucks frequenting our ham-doors ami 

t Omostcads hi winter being composed of both.,* In the 
orthern parts of Europe, however, the females',arc safcl 
to migrate to milder legions, which induced Luimfeus to 
bestow the name of Calebs upon tills species!* White Ob¬ 
serves upon the vast flocks which bfss miteii car Selbovno 
towards Christmas,, nil of which were IiWBP denyniLtayg 
that it collects in flocks at the approach of winter, but makes 
no mention of the separation of tho sexes. I 11 Middlesex 
we have scon in winter flocks composed mosll) of females, 
hut we have also seen both sexes, about Christmas, par- 
takjpg with other little winged jJcnsiqncrsytf the crumbs 
daily thrown out for their support, v '' 

rood, d-r.—Seeds principally. We are comjUsiled to add 
that they are very injurious to the florist aud gardener. 

* These birds,' says Kntgap, * make sad bfvoc with jo&Mjtf 
our spring (lowers; anfftbe polyanthus, in Mar 
sheltered borders, is very commonly stripped of all 
soms by these little plunderers, I suppose to obtain thp 
miniature seeds at the base of their tubes. * * * * At this 
pi#iod too they uie sad plunderers in our kitchen gardens, 
and most dexterously draw up our younf turnips and 
radishes as soon as they appear upon the. surface oft ho soil; 
but after this all depredation ceases, Ihe vest of their days 
being spent in sportive innocence.' Selby says that in 
summer it feeds much upon insects owd larval, and that ho. 
has witnessed its assiduity, during the iyitumn, in devouring 
the females of a large species of aphis, that infests the 
trunks and stronger branches of the lurch aid some other 
kinds of fir. In winter, lie adds, grain and other seeds con¬ 
stitute its food. ' # 

Next, ij'-i'.—One of tho most beautiful, and, tvs Selby ob¬ 
serves, always accordant with the particular colour of its 
situation.* It is variously placed 111 trees and hushes. Jn 
orchards, an old apple tree is a favourite situation. Eggs, 
(bur or (He, bluish white tinged with ppik and marked 
with streaks and spots of purplish-red. 

Tins hud is beruly known by the appellation of chaffincli 
in some countries, and we therefore give its provincial . 
names: spink, beeclifineh, pink, tnink, skoBy, shell-app^*, 
liorsefineli. scobb), sliilfa. 

CII ACHUC, or, according to Lloyd, Chagres, is tt,rivcr in 
tlie republic of New Granada in South America^,. It tra- 
versos in a longitudinal valley a consider#!^* port|pf’^f tho 
Isthmus of Panama, rising in about 70° fqtw. ioq^,, and 
9" in' N. Lit,, among the high,mountains which Mpmwteh 
the Bay of Mandmga. Its course is westward : n^^y op¬ 
posite the town ol Puerto Bello it receives the Pequeni, 
which conics from tho SAV., and is as larger arid .Jiroad ua 
itself. Afitr this junction tho rivor is eonsidefthlo, and 
may be navigated by canoes; bupv the navigation .-is 
dangerous owing tho number ofUfftlls or rapids, In 
some of which the stream runs with extraordinary velocity. 
This rapidity graduallyjttdiuiinislies, and nt Cruces, a 
small town situated 23 miles direct distance from the sea, 
taid 44 by the river^jt seldom exceeds 3 or 3$ piles per 
hour, even in the rainy season. Here the river hegjjmcs 
navigable for largo river barges. Ifyafterwarils gradually 
declines to the N„ sensibly dimiriflpg in vapidity, anil 
enters the Caribbean Sea at Chagro. fi Small sca-por£ 

88' 10' VV. long., vvilli about 1000 inhabitants of a TflflS 
race. Tho whole course of the rivor hardly exceeds 80 qjp 
80 miles. 

This small rivor hart acquisfd considerable importance by^j 
having become the weans of facilitating the commcrdi(ffifc t 
tereoursa between Europe and tho countries of K&Utii AtB&jfe 
rica m !fttkP«ai0a pcoati. The road between the 
Puerto Bello and Panama is a series of steep ascents and. 
doscents. aiid. quitpliBtprautkfiUte .dgnitg the raipy season. 
This circumstance, added t& y the < uu^ea.^pP | cH- 

maW of Puorto Bello, hajk beet£^p^^ 4 i^ «$ the' entire 
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'J'he goods are brought an mdles from Pans) 
whore thoyfare, ernWrlcwija rivor-barge*i«Qf 
burden, mil carried tdfjw "town of Cl 
is a littlej Bfc dy bajfr with a IcdfcW i-oetts 
trance, wfilcfr has Sot morodkitSnS feet watef'l 
places, AM in many parts risdK t g j^g . surface. Though the 
transport pf articles by this wajjjif/rather expensive, it is 
still used for goods which are not too bulky or heavy, and 
is likely to continue until a more easy a: * expeditiou 
lminifihlion is formed. (Lloyd in Lorn Geogr.Jour 
Humboldt; Haigh.) 

CHA1A. (Zoology.) [Palavikdeid.*.] 
CHArLLETlA'CKtE, an obscure natural order of poly- 
pctalous oxogens, some of whose species are gaiil to ho poi¬ 
sonous. Ths^jfte very near Khamnacero, from which they 
differ in having the stamens alternate with the petuls, and 
five ltypogynous glands. The petals arc small scale-like 
bodies stationed at the orifice of a tubular calyx; the ovary 
is superior, and two or three colled, the ovules pendulous, 
the fruit Bon MOft at drupaceous, and the seeds without al¬ 
bumen. * 
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1, rti 'ttlf'd flowet; «. tin* W'k of 3, a petal; 4, Mnttinih 5, <l»f 

fyrtuit irf iha ovary; o, different vU*wi fit tlu* fruit; 7i «« ruilnyo. 
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CII Alt,DOT, formerly a vil ,n the immediate vioi- 
nitv of Paris, from the main .' which it is separated 

If?*the Champs F.lys^es: it constituted a suburb Of 
Paris by'Doms XIV. in 1B59: its egpTcti is now a chapel 
of Wjjfe to-the parish of La Madeleine. It is built on an 
eminence on the ngl|Mj|K>k of the Settle, and presents, when 
\4gWed from that rivtfflp^iloasant appearance. The salubrity 
jitjjMfclur and the agreeahleness of the prospects have led 
toTfUPbrection of tunny country houses it) it: the gardens 
of some of these-slope down to the river. It had for- 
,merly several religious houses. The celebrated carpet 
(tetorf, called the Sav#unerie, is in Chaillot. There 
a -outeltine for supplying water in coses of lire, the 
J A ^tr. ^ti» machine, which is worked by steam, 
'■water from the Seine, which, after being purified in 
four reservoirs, is distributed to various parts of the fawn oy 
a pipe of c w&Jfcto rtofatfl (French) foof diameter. 
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/aTS'. : ,fJ4&^P v or frM>JNh|£K,vessels, are- af-re- 
t introditSwii. The .cables .^trade of 

hemp had long been acknowledges, b(ww» ' $rforc the 
supply of this material had become uncer. 

consequence of the last war, that any a ’ns mnde 

o obtain an efficient substitute. y The Hal tty "of tlm old 
hides to be destroyed, by chafing in rooky anchorage 
jrounds^roquontly occasional the loss of shipping. Tho 
necessity of anchoring in imeh unfavourable .pJaSpy uiight 
occur several, times in the course of a king voyagKaftfid riot 
only would danger ha tncurro^pn oatjfc.oqfa*ienfjfat tlwre 
was a risk of a snip being compolfai,%fo.ihty()tAho loss .of 
anchors, to pursue her course drefrtute ortho Usual moans of 
security. The action of the wuterupon lieihp, and its being 
alternately exposed to lire air and water, rendered in time 
file strongest rabies rotten and insecure. The idea-of sub¬ 
stituting iron cables first occurred to M. Huugsipvjije, who 
made a voyage round the world, an accoun^ttfdjjjfeh was 
published in 1771. The idea was not t'okeiti(|lpftMSfi80ft, 
when Mr. Sinter, a surgeon in the navy, took oubMpraip 
a chain-coble. Its merits wore not much valued hntitf 
Brown, who had uiadeexpomnefits with chain-cables * 
enabled him to form a just opinion of their advantages* \„ „ 
lisbed the results, and thus directed the attention of navtil 
mon to their superiority. The Admiralty soon after ordered 
them to ho tried in the navy. In 1812 Mr. Brunton obtained 
a patent lor further improvements; and after the war he on- 
joyed a brevet for importing cham-cableffinto France, but 
thejidvuntagos which he derived from it werPSo small that 
lie relinquished his privilege. 

Chain-cable* are now furnished with bolts at the.distance 
of a fathom or a couple of fathoms from cue h Oihoft by with¬ 
drawing which u ship maj slip her anchor itf paredf neces¬ 
sity with less trouble Oban "fats formerly required in cutting 
a strong hempen eiwffiL A jflun has also tiecn contrived 
which prevent* the arainor and cable from acquiring too 
great a rapidity of descent when the anchor is let go. 
The strength of every part of a chain-cable is fully proved 
by machinery hofore it goes out of thoj^naiiuIUelpi'y, * 
The weight of the cable when the ship is at *auchojfe^ ■ 
advantageous, as the strain is exerted on the cable rather 
thWJ.he ship, and must he excessive to draw the cable into 
a flKfcghl li |le - Instances have occurred of ships enduring 
a violent storm of several days' conUnuunoo, during winch 
thirty or forty fathoms of their iron cables have been com¬ 
pletely polished by contact with rocks ijBld. other rough 
material*. Under such circumstances a hempen cable 
would have been chafed to pieces, and the vessel inevitably 
lost. The use of chain-cables is now becoming universal,.in 
the mefcantiie service ns well as in tho royul navy; and in 
ttic ‘ Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on J 
Shipwrecks,” (presented August loth, 1830,) no aliocion 
is made to the occurrence of shipwrecks arising from de¬ 
ft-cm e cables; though formerly many originated from' 
ibis cause. The use of chain-cables has been indie 
encouragod by tho circumstance that a vessel pruvti 
w ith these improved means of security-yW-> bo insurer! 
oo mom favourable terms .than those' which, are without 
them. 

CHAIN (in surveying) is a measuring .tffffl 00 links, 
altogether 4 polos, or 60 feet, or 22 yavdiii 8(1 (bat 

ten square chains make an acre. It is ft npfa w called 
Gunter's Chain, having been first, used by him, aB^prei'ibed 


in his treatise on the cross-staff, &c. in the ft 
‘ We may measure tlio length and breadth 
chain being four perches in length, aj|$ v ‘ 
hliks, then will the work be more oasis m 
as MLto the breadth in chains: so the h>B0a i; 
it in acres.’ ,V-ftvji 

chain is of universal use 
care must be taken to-verify its 
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i, *with vphieh it roust necessarily be thypj 

E'DON, properly JCALCHE'DON, uptown of 
<m the coast of tno Propontis, and at the oti- 
( Bosporus, nearly opposite Byzantium. It was 
675 B.c. The earliest his- 
'* "" ‘' ^enitfccted with that of the neighbouring 
[BYststWiUM.] It was taken by the 


Persians, retaken by the Athenians, then recovered its in¬ 
dependence. and entered into n eon lode ration with Byzan¬ 
tium and. other neighbouring cities. It was afterwards 
subieot.tpi,y»i kings or Bithynia: and lastly, under the reign 
of Vatejjj^heXJalnhedonians having embraced the part of 
the py’eflHStr’▼rex-opius, Valons, after his victory over the 
lflttoG umred the walls of their town to he razed. In 
n history Calchcdoy is knowfn for its council held 
$1, which was attended by 630 bishops from both the 
elft and, the west. It was tho fourth oecumonie or general 
eithncH-bf the church, those of NictCa, Constantinople, and ! 
Ephesus having preceded it, trod was convoked by tho Em¬ 
peror Murcinnus. Tt Was the first council at which the 
bishop of Homo, then Leo I., called tho Great, held the 
presidency byjneSns of his legates. The council condemned 
tile heresy of*utyches on the nature of .Jesus Chtist. #y 
the 28lh canon of the same, council, the see ol Constan¬ 
tinople yisjclfirKtl to be equal in dignity, though next in 
plans, tQ^tiutt df Romo, nrtd full jurisdiction was given to it 
over the churches of Thrace, Asiaj.Vontus, and other eastern 
provinces. Tile legates of Ron^ajpppMpd this canon, which 
however was passed by the ItjShopyjnil approved by tho 
emperor. •• ™ 

Calchedon is now a poor village, inhabited chiefly Ity 
Greeks, two or throe ntii'cs south of Scutari, on tho site of 
the antiont Chfysopolis. 

..,|K9SIA'I-CIDt.S, Ifaudin's nano fur a family of lizards, 
vyliirli like tlie se pa-lizards are very long and serpent-like : 
but whose scales, instead of being imbricated or dispuMid 
like tiles, are rectangular, and form like those of the tkff§n 
tfie ordinary lizards, transverse bands which do not intrench 
upon each other. Some, says Cuvier, have a ridge on each 
sale of the trunk^end the tympanum still very apparent. 
They approach the Cordyli, ns the sepa-lizards approach 
the SteiVi/fi. and- lead by several relations to the Sheltojm- 
ftirk4 and Ophinauri. The Chalckles have four lajjs, but 
they are little developed, and the extremities may be 
considered as in a degree rudimentary; for some of them 
cannot be said to bo furnished with piorc than one weil- 
furmkd toe on each foot, though there arc traces or rudi- 
.nents of more. Cuvier thus arranges the family : 

peck's with five toes from the East Indies, Lacrrtct 
.of Linnmus,,. 

'A species with four toes, Lacerta ietradactyla of I,ac6- 
pide ; C/uildi Mixtiluctyla. 1'1'e genus Tutradactylui of 
Merrorn: Saufpn/ihjdf Eitzinger. 

A section which have the tympanum concealed, and 
leading Afree^ly tQ the Simona (Chirates), and thence to 
tho Of these, there is 

A apefe|:-:a <tSth five toes, forming the genus Cftalcides of 

A smc&ji .Brazil, with four toes before, and five 
behind, imbrimty* of Spix. 

A upv^fvIK. four foes on each fool, forming the genUa 

■“-«« vs... — with five toos before, and-m 

ill tubercles so little visible that 
ted at one time as having thro* 
r ng but one: Ouvfor adds, that 
. .. .. pt tht’iChalct'dff of Lacdpede, pi. 
•aur&topkias of Schneider; tho genus 
j an? the genus Cophias of Fitzinger: 
Second hypothetic it is the ChaMdt 
ludin; the gtrous Ooiobua of Merrem t 
t" hete gonwjjjfcsolve themselves info a 

{five Ckald* hctyln ns att example of the 
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. (Thaloh tt*UiuliutylR.J 

OHALCI'BICtJM, an apartment separated by if. - -par 
tiliun tram the body of a basilica or other largo building 
The name, Font us .say-,, is derived from the fflty Chains, 
Vitruvius, tv. i.) direr is that clialcidica should bo constructed' 
the ends of a basilica, it the area is disproportionately kshg.* 1 
{Basilica,] A building has lately been discovered in 
romped, which appears to he a chalcidicum from tho in¬ 
scription ;— .. . . 

KiiriuHuu L. K S/iurvi l‘n| lie. Norain«. Kiuh Ef. 

M. Nvi 1'ruutuuH, Kilt Uliulculicuui. 

Ciyj)l«m PofUcvnn Cmi rn0i»’> AugujrtWt 

Pifthti. Sun. IVq'iinu. F? Ht KhOwikjou. 

Docbeai it. 

The chalcidicum is, in this instance, considefhd Ho ifijvnas 
inclosed space at the oud of the open area of the building, ‘ 
in the centre of which space a largo semieirculgr jjjyess -, 
has been formed. The entire slvuctnre, i»t hkmij^rcbn -. * 
sists of a largo area, about 130 feat by 8fljjf#urn)t[ 
a double gallery, and has in front a pseudwaiptera 
of eighteen columns elevated on pedestals. Up 
centre of the portico was the great public entrant 
was closed with folding doors, turning in sockets of’ 
and secured by bolts. On each side of the cntr£ ttj « tlygrd 
are two largo circular icreates, and beyond thole again 
are raised platforms, tho staircases to Which still remsSn. 

By a reference to the plan, in Pompeii fu. 11)0, vol. i.), and* 1 
to tho cut below, tin; lame area of mis building will 
he seen, with the solid cMBptor places for exhibiting goods, 
possibly cloth, for sale- ¥nv area was surrounded withti 
beautiful marble coloA aile. Under the colonnadpr'IU the 
end opposite the entrance is the large-recess (Al.wlihVMoes 
(B) ndjoining, which is considered to ij|^e chalcidicumlirod 
possibly was a commercial nibuual^NHBtlii&ps a place foj 
ratifying mercantile contracts, &o. wSnind the eolo 
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Some have taken a chaleidictim to be a spacious room, 
or a portico, but apparently without much reason; the word 
occur* on the Monumenlum Aneyranunvyt connexion With 
Curia and Tomplum. 

CII AkCriJIU.E, a family of Hymenopterous insects, of 
llio section Pupivora, LatreiUe. 

Nearly all the species of this group are exceedingly 
minute. Many Of them are very brilliant, their colours con¬ 
sisting of various shades of green, blue, Of copperhke hues ; 
in some of the sections, however, black is the prevailing 
colour. The thorax is usually large in proportion to the 
body, and the latter is often of a compressed form, and 
joined to the thfttax by a distinct lung petiole or stalk, ns hi 
chalets elavtpS£\ which is one of the largest of the British 
species, measuring from tip to tip of the wings when ex¬ 
panded upwards .of half an inch : it is of a dull black colour, 
and remarkable fajttho great development of the coxiie and 
femorapf the hinder legs; the latter are of a reddish hue, 
and gifted ivilli eight little teoth beneath ; the hinder tibim 
are curved. I' is found on the leaves of shrubs m mm shy 
sit nations, 1 



Os 


[Oh.ikU * liikijieb.] 

‘ ‘ n, th rs; b, Oh* hindlt-g; imd e, antenna—m«Riiiflcd 1 1, In ml-femur 
•fti.d tibia of a sptKJu t* of Duuacia. 

In the species just described the oviduct is short and 
hidden beneath the abdomen, a circumstance very common 
in this tribe; in some, however, the oviduct is very long, 
equalling or exceeding tlio body in length. This is the case 
in the genus Cullimoine, a group tho species of winch 
have .very brilliant colours, piincipaliy green, and deposit 
their eggs iustbo larva; of the gall insects (Cympidso), an 
oiieraiOTft whicjjt,their long bristle-like ovipositors enable 
o«hciu , jWtl(Jily to perform : here, as in the genus Outlets, the 
body^uompre-sod. Many of tho species, however, have 
.tliutepn depressed. One of tho most striking characters 
in tfwCliah ididte is in the wings, which are almost destitute 
of nervures. Most commonly there is in the superior wing 
a ^jiilitlfe- 1 nervine springing from tho base and running 
pariilh-'. with the exterior margin for about one-third of the 
whole u ngtU of the wing ; it then slopes upwards and joins 
tin-margin iteelf," and a little beyond tlic part where llm 
slope takes place there is a sbudmliort ramification thrown 
out obliquely, which is generally thickened towards the ex¬ 
tremity, and forms a little dark sept. The antennui are 
always elbowed, that is, the terminal joints are bent forward 
at ail angle with the .basal joint. Wo have observed that 
wjlgti t hese little ioiKfeti are about to leap, which a great 
llglpnei: them have the power of doing, they invariably 
nwiwybeir antennal under the body, and it appeared that 
.this Organ was used in making the spring ; if this should 
*■ rtl® ras0 > '* would lie a most extraordinary use to mako 
* * J tee parts, which uro usually considered oither as organs 

f ring or touch. We may observe that tho species 
we’Timnd fc> possess this pmver in a high degree had 
mmeuscly thick antenna', and tho hind legs, the usual 
leapiug organs, du not appear at all adapted for that pur¬ 
pose, nor can we disojjyor aiuUHhcr part that is. Although 
inv),.. elfctipes (th&ljteilw'.wSlt'Bd) the hinder fcmora are 
tiuck^ja .it do apBflBB j pa aets the power of leaping; and 
tovn .^x'lSafWWbcturetaf-flijs part, wo fmd.that it 
jich' Wht UteWiickened thigh of wuping^gpeeM, 
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Donoeim is given, to show the resemblance Sta lie ftrour 

'and curved tibia. * '•Jr 

"The Chaleidid® are all parasitical in their larva state ; 
some are so minute as to undergo tlieir metamorphosis in 
the eggs of other insects. Tho chrysalides o(k*ofbe of tho 
lepidopterous insects not unfrettuontjy form ntiuteius of 
an immense number of these litHfc. ifiMn tn . Os^PPtties-of 
Chalcis generally confines its chfysalte'isf 

one species of lepidopterous insects; tectt'sionally he 
have reared more than one specie® of th# chaleidid® from 
the same chrysalis. 

Mr. Walker, a gentleman who has written muoh on this 
group of insrets,* looks upon it as a great ;; te|fion of 
llyraenoptcra rather than a family, and his vicW^T ' ear to 
us correct. Tho Chaleidid® are ’dividod buhls' hto two 
sections, which ho culls Chalcides Pcntamsri aud yields* 
Tetramrri, names applied from their having five i 
jointed tarsi; each of these sections is again suhdividt 
several families, the species of which are exceedin 
merouB. Mr. Westwood, who, as well a* Mr. Wafllte, has 
paid great attention to this interesting group, states that 
them uro probably ) 300 species in England. 

CHALCIS. [Eu hosa.] 

CIIALCONDY'LAS, LAONI'CUS, [Byzantium, 

p. 81 .] «■ 

CIIALCONDY'LAS. [Dkmktrius.] 

CHALD/EA. CIIALD/EANS. Chaldsoa is, according 
to Ptolemy (Geogr. v. 20 ), the designation of .tha south- 
western portion of the Babylonian empire, extending along 
the Euphrates, and a$ fat,da the Arabian destefe- Strabo, in 
his account of Babypita ixvi. c. i., t. iii., p. 437 , cd. Tauehn.), 
speaks of a tribe (pcxte) of Chaldmans occupying a country 
which borders on the Arabs and the Persian Gulf; and ho 
evidently alludes to the bamo tract of land in describing the 
limits of Arabia (1. c., c. iv., p. 384), when ho rofers to ‘the 
marshes (i,\i;) in the country of tlio Chaldmi, which,-the 
Euphrates forms by its inundations.' Herodotus (vii. cAfVft) 
merely mentions the Chaldtei as ranked with tho Assyrian* 
inAlie army of Xerxes, without defining the country from 
which they came. Chuldmi also served us mercenaries ill the 
army of Artnxerxes Muemon. Tlio ten thousand Greeks, 
m their retreat after tho buttle of CunaxafB.c. 401), had to 
pass their territory in the Carduehian mountains, and. on 
the bunks of the Kontiitcs, a tributary of the Tigris. fThby 
were armed with large (ytfipn) shields of wicleet-wbrilSi*®^ 
lances; they veto free (iXtvlhpoi, Xen. A nab. iv», 
oenb-e/ioi, iii., 8, 2.5, i. e. not .subject to the Persian domi¬ 
nion ?), and bad the reputation of being valiact. Strabo 
nrobably intends to speak of these mountaineer Chaldtot of 
\b.i)i>pbon, when be says (Xii. c. 3, t. iii. p. 2G, ed. Tauchuitz L 
that the Tilierani, the Clmldiei, the Sanni, and Lesser ,Avg 
mema, are situated along the mountain-chain of Skydipp 
ubovo Trapczus and Pharuakia. Gesemua (Prsc/t and 
Gruber s lincyelnpredia, art. ‘ CUaldflSer’) imtt others ara in¬ 
clined to Consider these mounlainoer CHtdd«h as the 
original stock; some descendants of WinuhilJ 1 * Casdim 
of the Old Testament, settled at a rMjtoto ejteh the 
plains around the lower course of th« Euphrates- aad ,vo| ' u 
for a time subject to tho Assyrian empire, but subsequently 


founded a Chaldmo-Babylonian dominion. 
Chaldtei, who descended from the north, 
Shomitie or to the Indo-Persian family of 
doubtful. Tlie language which was sp»I 
which is always called tho Chaldeoun 
Shtoitic stock ; and th6 names otjoro 
mentioned by untiont authors,MSjiiBhemitie 
there were sulllcicnt reason to 
these deities originally belonged to d’caste 
the mountaineer Chaldmi of the north, aai 
ducod by them into, Babylonia, the nai 
strortJ;ly favour the opinion that tlte Chi 
chian hills were Ktomites. Otherwise, 
position of these mountaineers seems if 
conjecture that they vreftLdef the Indo-i 

latter opinion is enteri.. 
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thoir civilization lo a being half man.* omen 
itoh- came to them from tlie Erythraean Sen, positj, 
where it had Us dwelling j a tradition which, when divested 
of its .alfegdricat shape, seems to attest that the Chal- 
nselves indebted for their first eulti- 
hme; to thorn over the sea. Pre* 

Jerosils enumerates ten kings of the 
Chaldmanis, thh apPof whom ho culls Aldrus, and the last 
Xixuthros or Sinshthros (SEusebii Pumphih Chronicon Bi- 
partilum, ed. J. B. Aucher, Venet., 1818, 4to„ p. 15), 
and who-reigneil together J20 sari, or 4112,000 years. Xisu- 
thros took refuge from the great liood in a ship, which was 
jKw Cordjwnn (al. Corcyrwan) mountains. A tra- 
W-'tf» that of the tower of Babel follows. Eighty- 

. ltd 3391 years are counted by Berosus, from the 

liwf -great liood to the capture of Babylon by the 

§*■ 

Scqfding to the Old Testament, the foundation of the 
CbWdiSito empire, in tho plains of Bilinear, wns laid hy Nim¬ 
rod, tho ion of Cush (Gen. \. 8), t. e. the Ethiopian ; with 
this may be compared tbo tradition of the transmarine origin 
of Chaldroan civilization above alluded to, and an Egyptian 
tradition recorded by Diodorus (i.c. 28), according to which 
a colony headed by Belus, the son of Poseidon and Libya, 
proceeded from Egypt to Babylon. The book of Genesis 
(xiv. 1) mentions a king of Shinear, Amraphcl, who was con¬ 
temporaneous with Abraham. Then follows along blank in 
the hittaf$.<ff, the country ; and the next occasion in which 
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we find it mentioned is during the reinn of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah (712 u.c.), when frierelto pptions are reported to 
have subsisted between him and Merbdach-Baladati, king of 
Babylon (2 Kings xx. 12—18; Is, xxxix. 1). Merodach- 
Baladan is likewise mentioned by Berosus, who says that it 
was this monarch who made the state nf Babylon indepen¬ 
dent of the Assyrian supremacy. He was succeeded by 
Belibus, a name likewise mentioned in a list of Babylonian 
sovereigns preserved by' Ptolemueus. But three years 
after his accession Belibus was defeated in watftby 
Sanherib, and Babylonia became again ail Assyrian pro¬ 
vince, governed by Esarhaddon (Assaraddinus), the son of 
Belibus. A new epoch begins with Nabopolassar, the 
fatter of Nebuchadnezzar. Assisted by the governor of 
Media, N ubopolasaur threw off tho altogianeo to Assyria 
<ai*di'%25), destroyed Ninevoli, und assorted bis autiiority in 
Syffa against PharaohNechoh of Egypt (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
SO ; 2 Chroh. xxxv. J20, &c.; comp, llerod. ii. c. 159). He 
was succeeded (u.c. 604, according tatlio computation of the 
Ptolemean canon) by bis son Nebuchadnezzar, who extended 
his conquests as far as Egypt ; Megasthenes says (Strabo, 
»,(!. 1., t, tii., p. 2)1, ed. Tauchnilz), as far as tho pillars of 
Itwcuies. Ho undertook three expeditions against Jeru¬ 
salem, the last of which terminated with the capture of that 
city ufter, a siege of two years ; hut lie was unable to take 
Tyrue. He died in 562 u.c., and waff succeeded by his son 
KviImerodseh, who in the second year of his roign was slain 
by Neriglt^r,ki».taother-in-law. The reign of Neriglissar 
lasted (ml* yearn Iff tho expiration of which lie was followed 
by liia son JLaborosourchod, or I.abassoarascus, who after 

nine-a victim to. a conspiracy. Nahonitus, or 

Lab; ily the Belshazzar of the Old Testament, 

succe This is the sovereign in whose reign 

Baby lend teffbject to tlie Persians. (Herod, i. c. 168.) 

T’ ’ L of tho Chaldseana was absolute despot- 
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[nto several provinces, which were 
introl of „ Veroors different in rank, The reli- 
iklmans was Sab»i$m, and consisted espo- 
‘ ,tion of the sun, moon, the five planets, 
ns of the zodiac. The worship of, these 
les led to astronomic*! observations, and to 
of, time. Heroddtus attests (ii. e. 109) 
feoeivad from fte, Babylonians the division 
twelyp plaits |puns). It seems that, the 
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rrenees, waif a principal occupation of tho caste of tho 
priests, which propagated its wisdom hy tradition from 
father to son. (Diodor, Sic. ii. c. 29.) They pretended 
that their astronomical observmtions had commenced 
4^3,000 years before tho time nf Alexander. (Idem, r. 31.) 
Tho belief in an, Unalterable divine predestination wfts mi 
essential part of nieir faith (him, c. 30); and according to 
Ephraim Syrus, this doctrine was still prevailing in Chal¬ 
dron during the fifth century of our rota. * 

The situation of tho Chaldronns near the mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris was particularly fhtewrable to com¬ 
merce ; and wo find accordingly that they were ono of the 
most distinguished trading nations of antiquity. They were 
in communication with India, partly bfjgwavans over land, 
and partly by sea through tho Persian Wfllf. The principal 
articles imported from India were precious stonjef* dye*. 
pearls, wood for building ships, r.nd, cotton. JSrereddtUs 
(i. c. 192) mentions that the revenue of four lame villages 
in the plains round Babylon was appropriated to fte feeding 
of Indian hounds, which must consequently haw-Socn im¬ 
ported in considerable numbers. Babylon itself was famous 
for superior linen, woollen, and cotton doth, and for carpets; 
and Herodotus also observed that seal-rings and walk¬ 
ing-sticks, witli tbo bundles ornamentally carved, were 
much m use among the Babylonians, which proves what 
the ait of carving in stone and wood must have been 
generally cultivated. 

(Hoeren, Idem. vol. i., part ii., p. 199, &c.: Winer, 
Biblisches Rea!winderbueh, 2nd edit., vol. i., p. 253, &o.; 
Geseiiius, in Erich urui Gruber’tt EncycUrpeoAie, art,' Ohal : " 
dseer.’) 

CHALDRON, a measure, containing 36bushels, heaped 
measure. The word appears to come jrom caldanum; in 
French chuudron, or chaudrihc. Riehcdot observes that 
brewers, sugar-refiners, dyers, &e., make use of the chau- 
driere. Its proper signification. >>fa large metal Vessel, or 
boiler, was probably tiansforred among us to denote a large 
measure of capacity. 

ClIALICOTIIE'RnJM, a genus of fossil pachyderftfil^ 
toils animals allied to the Tapirs, comprising two Species . 
found at Kpplcsheim, about 12 leagues south of' Mayehce, 
in sand, supposed to tie of the second tertiary oaMiocane 
period of Lycll. (See Kaup's Dlsrnpwtn rfs 
J'tmiles, Duruist., 1832.) 

CHALK (in Geology), a rock which forms the hi® l Vi 
of a scries or group termed cretaceous. tORWp 8* 
Gkoui-.] 

Chalk is composed of nearly 4-1 parts of rarhonia 

56 of lime. It is extensively used in agriculture, K _ 

various sods. The best land for the growth of wheat contains 
a certain portion of argillaceous, siliceous, and calcareous 
earth ; and when this lasjUs deficient, tho addition of chalk 
improves the suit more nP|i'any quantity of animal or vege¬ 
table manure could (Jo alone. Lime produces a greater ef¬ 
fect by its caustic nature; but as it is always put on the 
land in much smaller quantities than chalk, it does i^it so 
permanently improve it. Good should bo firm and 

compact, should break readily, jyid ffwtoble into a li ngjKp y- 
der; it should readily absorb moisture, and when tlid ’ 
are exposed to frost after having been wet, they shoulf 
into minute square fragments. Chalk is called a manure, 
and it is in as far as everything which increases the ewogrigayt 
be so called; but it is a great mistake to suppose th‘ " 
be substituted for animal and vegetable manures. * 
may so far supersede dung that wbero-»t is used k\ 
the latter may he dispensed with ; but its chief use is to i 
prove tlie texture of the soil, and render it better adapted 
to receive and retain nioistep* »•>?'•** -. ..smaller 
dung will have a greater effect 
To good agriciifttfiist will* ' 

‘ land, although he max! 
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be* ieh indft; biifflejialk will make dung wMfc 
weffjtnd he*toii-ts moktojfaeo'ulBntly mixed imp?# eorojjost 
will) it. or beage^ dung and chalk sraHjmyyyiFon'■ 

the land mi gixeil iu tn^jaM^adsiiK. When dWtU'uwd, 

it is of gr irrtportome t$* ascertain whethopdw TSatural 
sail cents toon^ppss of calcareous lusttefc'wfte loss of 

this mat! i'fcunsin it on analysis, the greater improve¬ 
ment is ptijlqpd by chalk; lienee the common saying, that 
the farther you are from a chalk-pit, tho more valuufflo is 
thacjhalk.' 

The Boils most improved by it aro the strong wet elMjjk 
which contain a portion of iron. Chalk acts as an absorbent, 
corrects a-triugoney, und prevents, by its interposition be¬ 
tween the particles of clay, that running into a solid mass, 
which is so detrimental to tho roots of plant? by entirely 
excluding atmospheric air. On loose sands its effect is dif¬ 
ferent; thdro it acts chiefly as a cement, and the more ar¬ 
gillaceous it is, the better it binds the siliceous particles. For 
light soils marl is preferable, especially when a consider¬ 
able coat can be put on the land. Xlio clay which is so 
abundantly used in some parts of Norfolk, and is found in 
many places at it small depth below the surface, owes mud 
of its virtue to the calcareous matter which it contains, and 
where this is deficient, it will not much improve the soil 
untij chalk or limgybe added. Chalk is used wherever it 
can bo procured wMBn a moderate distance, and the .soil is 
stiff; as fo the counties of Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire, Mid¬ 
dlesex* Jsuckirighamslure, and many others. In those dis 
tricta whare cna’k is much used, it is generally put. on the 
laffdin njjjjh: . 1 , and not ploughed in till it has been exposed 
to the ftoht; pt it is laid in long heaps on a headland, or by 
the side of a road or lane, and there turned over and mixed 
' with tho earth on winch the heaps are laid. If it be exposed 
to the sun m summer, it must be carefully covered with 
earth, or it will harden so much by drying that it will be very 
difficult to pulverise it afterwards, ami the frost will not have 
the same effect upon it. Ton tumbril loads of chalk, and 
11 s many of good farm-yard dung, aro a very good dressing 
either on a fallow for wheat or previous to sowing turnips. 
When chalk is laid on permanent meadows, it promutes tho 
growth of white clover; but except the meadows are wot 
and produce rushes, it is of no very great benefit to the 
grass, although it shows its effect when the grass is broken 
up. Wbeu land is cultivated according to tho convertible 
system, the best time to put chalk on the land is when it is 
about to be ploughed up. If the grass is fed off' tho last 
year, the chalk may be put on during the preceding winter, 
and simply spread over the grass ; it w ill thus he pulverised 
by tho frost, will sweeten the pasture, and its full effect will 
he perpaived in the first grain-crop after the land is ploughed 
up. When chalk has been some time m the land, it is gra¬ 
dually carried below the soil by the filtration of the surface- 
water. Jitlor a few yours iheieforc it requires to bo re¬ 
newed, BHSich slices the adiantago of putting mi a moderate 
quantity and repeating it. in six or seven years, in preference 
to putting on a A,go quantity at once, unless where lands 
arc remftmed from a state of wasm, and rcquiie to be im¬ 
proved by a largo admixture of calcareous matter before they 
can be made productive by enriching manures. This is the 
ca 80 &|Rth those yellow loams which contain much iron, and 
w|uebaiv generally found under the iron pan. so uo)lkiio« 11 
to all liio.so wli%improve poor light heuth-lgpd. [Hahhkiv 
L awn.] 

An important use of chalk is to form ponds in porous 
soils for Inc use of cattle. A stratum of chalk a few inches 
thick, protected by u coat of gravel and sand to prevent its 
being trod through, will ottbctuuUy retain the water; and it' 
a considerable proportion of salt is beat up with it and inti- 
tna|ftjjR!Jgixed, it will effeetuujly prevent worms front ranking 
lodfratads in it, arid keep in water far a very long time. 
It i*#R»flvantage to throw chalk into all ponds liBed by 
cattle* it corrects any audit y which may arise from slag- 
the wtiler in which chalk is diffused is raoro 
► than that winch contains day alone. In fatten- 
ebaik is of the greatest use ; it may lie laid in 
'-p»a« far them to lick, which they will readily do, or 
be derailed and mixed with a small quantity of salt, 
laid email manger within the reach of each calf. 
IVpfR^o^jiprevonta «^nrin^«nd keeps their digestion 

^VCrtt ©$l||P*^jthe wkojkkub-soil to a great 


<WtMa a htil^'Sf dialk, and tfwiWth which eovj|| ft 
c«tfai«s little else than carbonate of lime* with a sthiall 
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, Wiltshire, &c„ j 
ong the sides of 
accumulate tho fim 
down from above, some very 

formed, and very good crops of tiarloy atw mBfedf There ip 1 
a plant which seems fa delight in chalky 'fail*,; .and to 
flourish better there than in deeper and ricbefc!B|j|jjfc.cFhis 
is the saintfoin f Hydesarum Onobrkhis), etpHKfat.ro- 
duction among the cultivahjA gtoWUhgfei! grfeuJB’i'alsc 
the value of chalky land, previouf^BjjlgptHi 
repay cultivation. It not only predgc^PBKaselleiit fodifer, 
superior to meadow-hay and wuoHt inftSnWfa clover, hut 
by its roots it so divides and enriches tho soil; that after 
having covered it with luxuriant crops of hoy far .*cveial 
years, it leaves it in a fit State to produce excellent crop* 
of grain, with very moderate manuring. -Ay 

Chalky soils are not subject to the same perenfiml wecds 
which infest richer lands; couch-grass is seldom'dbgnd in 
chalk, hut the annuals, such as May-weed, charlock,'PdBjfi&r 
crow-foot, and several others, abound in it. Whon a cmiiwjgf 
soil produces thistles, it is an indication of its contaftiingft.' 
portion of argillaceous earth, which improves its fortuity. 
CHALK STONES. [Csixulus.] 

CHALLENGE. [Jury.] 

CHALMERS, DAVID, ofOrtnond, was born in tho shire 
of Ross about the year 1530. He was bred to 1 I 10 church, 
and having taken orders at Aberdeen, where ho had his early 
education, he proceeded abroad and studied theology and 
the laws in Franco and Italy. At Bologna he was, in 1556, 
the pupil of Mariannus.Sosenus, • ’ 

On his return to Scotland he was successively Sm'pointed 
parson of Suddy, provost of Croiclfton, and chancellor of the 
diocese of Ross. Hetftgps then employed in digesting the 
laws of Scotland, and was principally concerned in publishing 
the acts of parliament of that kingdom, by authority, in 1566. 

On the 26th January, 1565, ho was admitted an ordinary 
lord of session on the spiritual side, on the death of tho 
learned Henry Sinclair, bishop of Ross, and he w as also 
called by the queen to her privy-council. In December, 1506, 
he obtained a charter of the lands of Oastleton, and others 
in the earldom of Ross, from the crown; • lur majestic 
havand respect to his gud, trevv, and obedient, service done 
in all tymes past to hir majesties honour, will, and content¬ 
ment, not only in this realm, hot in sik lbroyn countries ns 
it plesit hir hicnes to command him, and that therethroi 
baitlt he put his peraoun in pcrill and danger, and alsogr* 
super expendit nsmsel.' It is remarkable that. this 
was ratified by parliament in April, 1567, which was 
months after trie murder of Dariiluy, wherein ho was Com¬ 
monly accused of being concerned. Ho is said to huvo 
afterwards acknowledged his guilt by a precipitate flight 
to Franco. (Tytler's Craig, 95.) If so he must soon have , 
retumod again j for on the l!)th August, !5Gfi, ho was loj;» * 
fc.ted for liis assistance to Queen Mary, in her escape IVotn ' 
Lochlovon (Act. Part", iii. 54); and on the 2 nd June that 
5 cur, ids place of a lord of a session was given to Robert 
Pitcairn, oommendator of Dunlt-rmlnio. (Pihrctiidm MS.) 

After the deposition of Mary he retires}, r tfeSSjiain, where 
he was kttidly received by Philip II., and totiff" Some stay 
in that country lie wont to France, where, iff'1572, ho pre¬ 
sented Charles IX. his * Hintoiro abregfe de tqu# Roys 
do France, Angleterre, ct Kcosse a work whigbi%|i ; ' , 4fter- 
warils enlarge! 1 with a History of the Popes dgp l|}j*jierors, 
and dedicated to King Henry III. In 15741 be published 
his ‘ Discours de la Legitimf- Succession dec MHt»! otdu 
Gouvernoment de* Princesses aux Empirw et Koyaumes,' 
whicit was meant as an answer to Knox’* ' First Blast aggjmt, 
the monstrous Regiment of WonMtd^^md in 1579 beputi- 
lished ‘ La Recherche des SingularitiS phis remarkable con¬ 
cernment l’qtat d’Ecosse,’ which he dedicated fa Queen 
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He soon afterwards returned to Scotland, 
September, 1683, wasreatorad by the king 
offices, and dignities, v 3kie remission was rat 
merit on the a 2nd May, 16t«l, but under, 
should not cover ‘the odidut Authors of ottf- 
dearest fader and twa rdgtXt*." plot. Pari. 
was never brej«ht to trial fat theWIftpkiy ottoer 
on the 21 at Jirty, 168,5. restored to W& seat on 



He retained his seat#! his death, which tiappeiiedlu t] 
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at Fochabers, Jr 
df. the year 1742. He 
principally |Rf the University of 
studying law. He went to the British 
America, where he practised at the bar 
ft(g out of the revolutionary war. He then 
tain, and settled in London. He wrote ‘ Po¬ 


of the United Colonies, from their settlement of the river Marne, from which it is named, Is the capital of 
t * X* B!ih|patejjpf the Comparative Strength tmt department of Marne: it is about 91 miles itt a straight 
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works are said to have introduced 
_lji»‘tc> £n , Aoxjqr) with the Board of Trade, which 

he maintainedillB^niB dgjPi, SJ ay 31,182s, aged 82 years. 

He was the author of VtSaledoniu,' a topographical history 
of Nprtb Britain; the live* of l)e Foo, Thomas Huddiman, 
Sir Joimj&ovi.s, Allan Ramsay, Sir James Stuart, Gregory 
King,' ; jpd Charles Smith, which were prefixed to editions of, 
or selaeffons from, their works; and under the name of 
Oldys, published a life of Tliomaa Paine, He also con- 
kibute<I : occasionally to periodicals, and published a mim- 
pamphlets, same of them anonymously. 
^HALMKRS, ALEXANDER, was a native of Aber- 
fleph^W^ere ho was born March 29, 1739. His father, who 
was ajsH titer, and possessed of considerable classical attain¬ 
ments, established the first Aberdeen, newspaper. Alexander, 
after receiving a classical and medical education, left his na¬ 
tive town for Portsmouth, intending to join a West. India 
ship to which he had been appointed surgeon; but suddenly 
altering his intention he went to Loudon, where lie settled 
and mafflhtwmd himself by his literary labours. He lived in 
Ultima© intercourse with most of the eminent London Iwok- 
sollers 4 jP printers of his time, by Whom he was almost 
coustaniiy employed, and for many of whom in* recorded his 
esteem, on the occasion of their deaths, in the obituary of 
the Gentlemans Magazine. I fed ieffiDecc m b e r 1 nth, 1 83 1, 
aged 75 Years. 

Tie contributed largely to the political and literary period¬ 
icals of the day, and edited a great variety of works. The 
chief are, ‘The British Essayists, with Prefaces lustrairal 
and biographical,' in 45 vols.; * Shakspcurc,* in !) vols. ; 
the ‘Works of the English poets from Chaucer to Cow per,' 
in 21 vols.: a ‘History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public 
Buildings of Oxford,' and a ‘ General Biographical Uie- 
tionury,’ in 32 vols, ( Cent. .Wag.) 

C! HA LONER. SIR THOMAS, father and son. The 
cldi^r Sir ThormCjl Chatoner appears to have been highly 
e^a^med by his contemporaries as a brave, able, and worthy 
njfUfi 3 'He was born id Lpndon aliout 1515, and educated at 
()p@bridge'. 'He Was sent, when a young man, witii Sir 
Henry Knovst, to Germany, and attracted attention in the 
court of Charles V. He accompanied Charles on his ex¬ 
pedition to Algiers, and was shipwrecked off the coast of 
Barbary, mid narrowly escape^ drowning. On his return 
to England, ho was employed about the etrart, and was 
knighted for his conduct at the battle of Musselburgh, in 
the year 1547. The fall of his patron, the duke of Somerset, 
affected his fortunes; but on the accession of Elizabeth, he 
was sent as ambassador to Ferdinand I,, emperor of Ger¬ 
many, and waa kwo employed in a similar capacity in Spain. 
Ho died Octal** 7, i565, and was buried in St. Paul’s. 
His literary productions consist of a large collodion of 
poetical .pfeces in Latin, and soma prose works, one of which 
is ‘ OA^msHght ordering of the ^English Commonwealth.’ 

Sir Thiii*ia,fc.ChaU>ner, th* son, who inherited a consi¬ 
derable ^tortiS®; of his father's abilities, was bom in 1559. 
To him i». the discovery of the alum mines near 

Whitby, ihYorksbire, the first that were worked in Eng- 
landv. -die, St all events, has tho merit of having established 
tlrtrerajrking ht the Towards the end of Elisabeth's 

reign, he went intoSSwtttd, and rose so high in James’s 
favour as to bo afterwwls appointed the guardian or go- 
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_ ' is th* author of a Hesitation 

prifitp^ JtpStJm original edition-of King’s 
though twilprk has been also-.-iferihutvd to 
CliaknferPPhqtive of Chesteri-^TtiMjas Clml 
author of eaptfc al politicaf^iamjdilct.i. ljifch apj 
the civil wars. (Bing. Brit; Chttlrefcrs's " 

Onnerod’s Cheshire; went. Mag.) 

CHALONNK. [Mia kt Loins.} 

CHALONS SJUR-MABNE, on the right or N.E.bank 
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Honry, with the control both of his edg- 
ihold, an office which he seems to have 
aed. He died November 17, 1«15 — His 
fiction is * A short jjj^j 
Virtue of Nitre.’ **, 

dward, entered into holy ordersi and 
of St^lbafi.’ajlail, Oxford. He pub- 
a Treatise on ‘ the Authority, 

__ _ of the Church.’ Two others, 

James, were members of the Long Parliament, 


line E. or E. by N. of Paris, or 102 miles by jhe main road 
through Meaux, Chdteau Thierry and Epemajfe! there is 
a somewhat shorter road by Montiuirail. It is in 48® 5ft' 
N. lat., and 4° 21 ' E. long. 

This town existed during the Roman dominion in Gaul, 
and is mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus tinder tho 
name of Duromtaltmni, and by Eutropius under that bf 
Cata/auni : the prefix Ditt o, from a Celtic word denoting 
water, indicates its position on the hank of a river. Near 
this town, A.ti. 271, Aurelian defeated tho army of Totricfis. 

[ Aureliai#.] In a subsequent age it was marked by an¬ 
other memorable conflict. Iti tho year 451, Attila, at the 
head of the Huns, who had invaded Qgflj, was defeated by 
the Combined forces of the Roman# 'tmf Visigoths under 
/Etuis and Theudoric. [Attila.] H'Anvillu itMteetures 
that theantient name of the town was origihally irvwffe Sin¬ 
gular form Duro-Catalaunum. The plural form would pc 
an indication that this town, like many otheMfflfeFraitfe. 
took the name of the tribe of which it was thS| ctipNHl; but 
we are not awaro that uny antient writer has mehtiotied such 
a tribe. Possibly they were a subordinate clan of the Relhi 
whom Cmsiir places in this part. 

The town stands in the midst of meadows through which 
the Mai ne winds. Do tho east side of tlfe town on“*the 
Strasbourg road is a fine promenade called the Jartl: the 
planted atenues nre magnificent. The town is surrounded 
by a wall and a ditch. The streets arc tolerably regular, 
and from their neatness give tn the town a good appear¬ 
ance, though the houses are for tho most, port built of wood. 
The cathedral is chiefly remarkable for its two pyramid:)! 
stone towers, which have been by some much admired; tin- 
Grecian portico is however by no moans in keeping w hit 
the rest of the building : the hotel de viile t>r town-hull hits 
a handsome facade, adorned with four columns ; the hOttfl 
>r office of tile prefecture is distinguished hy the simplicity 
at'its architecture. 

Chalons had, in 1832, a population of 12,413. It is n 
town of considerable trade, being on the road from Paris,© 
Strasbourg and the eastern departments, at. the point Where 
t is crossed by the road from Reims to the depaftmenfuf- 
Haute Marne; and on the bank Of a navigable river. It 
is the seat of a considerable commerce in Various aftftles of 
agricultural produce or manufacture, which are Carried 
down the Marne to Paris. A considerable number Jf.Wt ska 
are made hero, and sent to other places in tli* dftpdBMfiftR, 

A great part of the wool grown in the department is brotT . 
o market, at Chalons, and sent from there to Rcini#, fi hagn , 
Metz, Nancy, and other manufacturing towns: fibaHBii 
expressed from grain is sent to Paris, Reims and 
Leather, eutlery^nnd some woven fabrics are manufactured; M 
Among the literary and Scientific institution# are a high- 
school ; a botanic garden,^tlth which is connected a course 
f instruction in botany, given gratuitously ; a museum of 
natural history; a Public library of 20,090 volumes; and 
two seminaries for the instruction of the priesthood.- But 
the most important establishment ©the Ernie det Arts et 
Metiers, or School of Arts and Tmim, nt which the 
government and several of the departments maintain jgSfiiy 
or in port a number of boarders : those supported byWBvfo- 
vernment are stated by M. Balbi.to amount to 4SO. There is 
also a flourishing society of agriculture, commeroe, asc' 
and arts. Among the eminent natives of this town’ f 
mentioned the astronomer Lacaille. 

HT Id* X4Jts #^, AXIS I Ch&lons is the seat of a bishopric which include#;.! 

>ur#o of the most I department of Mam*, except the arrondissement of Reitns 
1 and has a population of 316,396. The bishop isei.sufTrag 
of the Archbishop of Rhumb* The-diocese was estabhL 
n the fourth centuiv. ChSlons eufjmt'at' 
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i'SUR-S_E is the capital 1 an *rrof$*| 

Jthe departprtjnt of SaOno et I. ' iit ' is^ij 
us place in tflat department. ItSi Anut 185 
aigWBfae S.E. or S.E. by S. ,Kw& 'Paris, or 
the.road through Melun, Sens, Auxerreand 
,,l| in 46° 40' N. lat., and 4° 52' E. long. 

This pi j belonged to the Aidui at a period auterior-to the 
Roman conquest of Gaul. In the great revolt under Yer- 
cingetorix, many Homans who were here were obliged to 

S uit the piaco, and many wore slain in the assaults which 
ley had to sustain alitor their departure from the insurgent 
populace,; {Cfcs. do Bel. Gal. vii. 42). The name it bore was 
Cabillunum according to Caesar; other modes of writing it 
were Cabilmium and Cabilonyum. Strabo has Ka/SrAWov, 
and Ptolemy KafiaXXivov. Ammianus Marccllinus, who 
wrote about the period of the downfall of the Roraun empire, 
mentions it as one of the ornaments of the province (Gallia 
Lugdunenm Prime) to which it. belonged, and gives to its 
name the form Cabillones. From the singular form of the 
antient name, it was usual for a long time to write the 
modern name without an x, C/uilun, by which, when 
CAnville wrote, it was distinguished from tbo town de¬ 
scribed above. It is now however usually written Chalons. 
In the middle agSgftlto town was much smaller than at pre¬ 
sent ; but a new wall having been built, the suburbs of Sis 
AndrA St. Muiie, and St. Jean do Maisel wige included. 
There undine suburh (of St. Laurent) situated on an island 
ofailie»flitte ■ this is united with the town, which is on the 
right mnpSy a stone bridge. This suburb contains an 
hospital remarkable for its internal arrangements and the 
excellent state in which it is kept. 

The town is situated in a fertile country, surrounded by 
meadows, forests, and vineyards. It is well built; and from 
the quay ther# is a fine view. The pubhe walk along the 
Canal du Centre is adorned with a large obelisk. There , 
are two other public walks, one in the Island of St. Laurent, 
behind the hospital, the other extending along the river. 

Chlilons had, in 1832, a population of 12,220. It, has 
been since the revolution a place of considerable trade, for 
which its situation on tin- banks of the Siibne, close to where 
the Canal du Centre (which unites the Loire and the SaOue) |. 
enters that river, and on the high road from Paris to Lyon 
and the south of France, admirably qualifies it. Among 
its manufactures are silk stockings, hats, hosiery, and 
essence d'Orient, a preparation of the scales of the bleak, 
used in tbe making of mock pearls. The inhabitants trade 
in com, wine, leather, oil and soap ; this town has a college 
or high school, a library, an agricultural society and a 
theatre. 

ChtUons was formerly the seal of a bishopric and the ca¬ 
pital <d‘a district called, from it Le Chalounois. The anou- 
dissoment of ChfUons ft»YI, jti 1832, a population of 120.1(11. 

CHALOSSK, a district of Gaseogoe, watered by the rivcis 
Adouri Midou 71 ', Gabas, and Luy. It is a sandy district, 
yet BpjiJuefBg' grain, wmc, and fruits, and a Hording consi¬ 
derable pasturage to cattle. Cbulosse was bounded on the 
N, by tbe Uazadois, on the S. by Bearn, on the E. by Ar- 
mignac, and on the W. by the Pays des Landes. It was 
..sulinh uled into the territory of Marsan and Cliulossc Proper, 
if which Si. Sever was t.he capital; the lemtfiry of Marsan was 
the smaller Of the two, but more producWb for its extent. 
Tins division of Gascogno is not noticed in the map of 
■ France iti Provinces,’ published by the Society lor the Dif¬ 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, though the subordinate dis 
trict of Marsan is. In some old maps tho territory of Cha- 
losse Proper is called Gascogne, us though that name wore 
iftjtffet propriety limited to this district; to Marsan they 
giflpe name of Alliret. ♦' 

< oBALUS, a small town in France on the river TarJoire 
and on the road between Limoges and Perigueux; Its po- 
‘"gen (given by tho * Diet. Univcrsel dc la France,' Pa- 
^4,our latest authority, at 1 .<36) would be too small to 
to a separate notice, but for the historical rntc- 
5»t attached to it; 

Guidotmir, Viscount of Limoges,had refused to deliver to 
Richard ilpsur do Lion, king of England anil feudal lord of 
several of the finest provinneS|.of France, a treasure which ho 
haiffoupjJv RichV&iMnteqtffctitly attacked the viscount, 

I H-jad laid<jpete jjjtf''odatle of Chal u|gy$ ti<'.h belonged to him. 

„ Ifc reliiJsd to Mw'gartison, whulj^red to surrender, an 
.fswtearhs wvgat their livfis'shouid be saved j and whilereeon- 
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hold demeanour of (Tils man, wL 
dying monarch, avowed and gloried 
thejulrairation of Richard, wlio pardijB . s ^ 
however, put to death, after Richard, eip|r 
Marchadfis, commander of the Bralianjons, sit 
in the service of Richard, wl 
France. (Sismondi, Hist. Bps 

CHALYB.EITS (Zoology) 

by Cuvier from the CassicaM q fifcu fW&ffijBffi(fa-of Guvtfer. 
The hill has the same form Is iMfcof thoGrasjcans, but it 
is a little larger at the base thamthat organIs iirdlie last- 
named genus, uml the nostrils are pierced a large, 
membranous space. 

Geographical distribution .—The known spe$s» comg 
from New Guinea, and are remarkable for the metallic 
tints of their plumage. H V"- 

Example. Chalybceus paradisants. ^ .Tlris riehty-i 
bird is the Paradisca viridis of Gmeliti ; Le Camh 
Nouvelle Guiniie of Buffon ; Le grand ChalybS ojQgjfcVsfl’ 
lant; Oiscau de Paradis vert of Soimerat; P ar^ U ^ eha- 
lybea, Blue-green paradise bird of Latham; Cfitctscus 
chalybeus of Vieillot; Bariia viridis of the first edition of 
the Rfigno Animal (where it was placed under the Cas- 
sicans, Bariia), and Chalybccus paradisceus of the last 
edition. It is the Mansinime of the Papuan tongue, ac¬ 
cording to Lesson, who thus writes-on the subject from per¬ 
sonal observation. * Among the numerous shioSjig&ii'ds of 
paradise which the inhabitants of New Gufodgiptought 
daily on board, I found some Ghalybcei ■4hipii0E0&t their 
feet, and run through with a stick like tho skms of the (true 
birds of paradise. , Afterwards we often pro$ure*L;ta 
shooting parties a bird which does not vary -frwg tjlwifc of 
which we speak, except in having a more sombre arpl tar¬ 
nished plumage, there Ageing no difference in the propor¬ 
tions of the body, bill, wings or tail. Wo regard it as a 
slight variety of tho Calybi of authoi s; for those that we saw, 
which were adult and in complete plumage, did not permit 
us to think that they could be Cha/ybm before or after 
their moult. The total length of our Chalybeeus was four- 
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teen inches six Hnes CFrggjh,). The bill 
from the ordinary Chu^ ’ e.dSMs, be* 
tail, six inejpg in longtfi, « .ifn'wB mWbl f 
tbe feathers, as in the preceding. *TY 
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thid neejt ,frjtH^K?*il©se sot and velvety. The iiQstrilxto.ro 
partial!jSdtod by a membrane covered by tho frontal 
feath^»^||j|feh advance on each side of the edge (arft.e) of 

Aj •* roral-red, and the legs 
B jfc m tan' **£:• ’• HhOTHU. Their shanks ( tarses) 

and their toes are 

strong, furhiiSift ' 'rawed idaws, flattened above, 
and crooked,; 

' yhoChalybceus lives solitary in the forests of New 
Guinea^'Wo often saw it jierched in the great trees, where 
it seeks* for fruits. Its manners appeared to have great 
fitialogy ;feh» 8 e of the crows.’ 

CHALYBEATE SPRINGS. Of all mineral waters, 
tljose containing i,ron are the most common ; but such only 

S considered ehulybjiajtes, in a medical sense, in which the 
^fodominates, if not in quantity, at least in action, over 
tbU Wflifc^ngredients. The quantity and combinations of 
thelfmiphry in every spring; but it is generally combined 
witk- 'fhrbonic acid, in the form of protoxido or proto- 
carbonate, and is deposited in considerable quantity in tho 
form of oxide, when tlie water reaches the external air. 
The presence of chalybeate springs may generally bo de¬ 
tected by tho appearance of the stream or water-courso. 
Tho inky or styptic taste of the water also indicates the 
nrescnefcpf iron. In other instances it is combined with 
snlphiOTHMdd, in the .form of sulphato of iron : it is ofteu 
assoaBtr^wSithalmiiinri; and more rarely hydrochloric acid is 
combined With ft. When a large proportion of free carbonic 
uckl is present, such springs aro tertncStl ucidu/o-chalybeote-: 

The temperature rarely exceeds that of the culinary tem¬ 
perature of spring water, and it is generally lower. Of tlie 
former class several exist on tho ^Continent; Path is the 
only example in Britain. (’old chalybeate waters, with 
proper conveniences for their employment, aie not very 
numerous in Britain. Tunbridge, Harrowgate, mid Holy- 
well, in England and Wales; and Hartfell, Peterhead. 
Dunblane, and Bennington, near Edinburgh, are the chief 
Chalybeate waters may bo employed cither internally or 
externally in tho form of baths; the former inode is the 
most common .fo thia country. Tho uso of chalybeate 
waMbt possessed niany advantages over the other modes of 
a dqyjl t'stortng iron,* an<|„tlot only enables many to employ 
tijPlaittal; but- iiliesyise to persevere with it for a much 
loBRSr time. This is more particularly the case when much 
free carbonic acid exists in the water, as in tho ucidulo- 
ehalybeate springs. Tho cold temperature of the water 
certainly disagrees with many persona, but this may be ob¬ 
viated, either by beginning with the Bath waters, or pouring 
-the quantity intended to bo used into a little Warm water, 
or aiding a tea-spoonful of, the compound tincture of carda- 
d moms to theSrst glass. The persons who require chalybeate 
’waters aro tHM who need tonies to improve , their constitu¬ 
tion and rMtsiasi .tendency to disease; or convalescents 
from acute giHHni^ or persons who have been debilitated 
either by a resftpnoe warm climate* or by severe mental 
exertions,. Persons of a plethoric habit can rarely use them 
without .undergoing some preparatory treatment. Like 
iron, thOTitU^ttnpropor during pregnancy, or the course 
of any',imliKiatory diseaso, or the existence of organic 
affuetidns pffHie heart or Jiver, or tendency to apoplexy. 
When ofojsi$2or still morn when combined with alumina, 
they often.' erase constipation, which requires to be ob- 
vhtjisid.; in some jndwduals, especially at tho commence¬ 
ment of their use, '^apposite state occurs : in either case 
a black colour of the ^htions is observed, which should ex¬ 
cite no alarm, as it simply wises from the tannin of tho 
fnnAanitin ff§ Mth tho iron, arid forming a black tannate'of 
iron: .Dgrfo| *he use of chalybeate waters, the diet of the 
patient twd^&*c«reful regulation. * 

The acHUMBs and carbonated fHttybeate waters do not 
bear transpoHwfom well; the woter^wfcich contain sulphate 
of ’km mnEBwteat te|L disfooeg With loss injury to their 
dU*Sile%fiS met waifc ve been proposed to prevent the 
4eabUior4mRt^n tbeSM^HpfwCis and Chalybeate waters during 
fpBndW’tt diafwcw-the one by boiling the cork* pre- 


iooifte'putting them into throttles ; $dM9|by mtMdy 
driving an iron nail through thcjprk ao a'wBftain ootfjjm 
sWithtne natdt, which latter mcfK&i\is even'sa&kto iumrttse 
tffifo qurahtstef iron held in solglten by the rA., 

Battiphf^ffldybnate water artafcmotunes used.ajong with 


the (interilwlwnploytnentihf the watefifc soinelfmjto* alone. 
They afford great acsistriforif^ht the .cure of*|l senses for • 
which iron is proper, and can some times bo omftipyed when 
the interna! uso of irattf'is impracticable, Those of this 
country are less resorted to than Alexishpd in tlie Iiarz, 
or those of Nassau. Sob Bubbles /row the Brttnnrn of 
Naisau. [Ikon. Batjuno.) Gairdner i»i Mineiiul anti 
Thermal Storings. ■, >. t 

CHAM A. fCnAMACBA.1 * ss. 

CIIAMA'CEA or OHA'MIDAS, a family of eonohi- 
feious mollusks, the third of the acephalous -or headless 
testoceu, according to Cuvier, who places them between his 
Mytilacea (mussel-like testaceans), and his Cardiuceti 
(cockle-like tos(aeeans). 

Under the Liunman genus Chuma, many heterogeneous 
forms were assembled ; and as G. Sovvorby observes, * in bis 
arrangement regular and equivulve shells aro placed with 
such as are irregular and equivalvo : tree shells with others 
that are attached to marine bodies; and shells which have 
two distinct muscular impressions with,:others which have 
only one. -A 

* Bruguiero first divided this genus, a nd Lanutrck,parried 
out the reformation. Tho latter makes lip ■.•Qhmridm to 
consist of the genera Biceras, Chama and j®ftfflrfo*.J>lucing 
Tridacna and Hijipopus under his Eridarnfym^mp 
section of his second order Cone hi fires monumy^fKi 

Cuvier mode the Camarees consist of the genera Chama, 
Tridacna, llippupus, Chama, (Brag.) Biceras, and Jsu- 
cardiu. 

De Hlninville arranged under tlie family Chama, IHeeras, 
Etheria, Tridacna (including UipyopuK), hocurdia, or as 
he writes it Isocartlmm, and Trigo/tta; giving, however, 
his opinion that Etheria is more properly placed unde* the 
family of Morgantucea, than under tho Cfiamacea: and 
observing that, according to what M. Dcsbaves'nad told 
him concerning tho pallia! impression indicating tho dis¬ 
position of the lobes of the mantle, there could be no longer 
any doubt of this. 

Rung, in his'‘Tableau Method ique,' arranges tho follow- * 
ing genera under tho Camnces: Etheria, Chama, Diccras, 
Caprina ,—a genus which -lie conceives to have been con¬ 
founded with Biceras,— Isocardta, Tridacna, anil Tiippopus. 

Desha) es. in Ins Note to his edition of Lamarck, observes, 
that many observations may bo mado upon this family, com¬ 
posed, according to Lamarck, .of three genera. He says, 

‘we think it ought to undergo some sufficiently important 
mod ideations. Thus in comparing tho young Bicerata’ %■ 
with the Chanice, there is no difference worthy of note; hut 
it must he added, that in proportion's ihq,*hclla of Biceras 
increase in age, the characters of tlie,bingo become more 
and more exaggerated, without such an alteration asifeuders 
them entirely dissimilar to what they were inj,tboi^9(bui 1;. 

It may be said then, in reality, that the lJire'rutit’%W<)U}y 
Chanice exaggerated in their volume, their thickness, tjio 
prominence of their umbonex (crochets), and the 
their cardinal teeth. There would not then ho any b§«ft 
vcnience in muting the two genera, forming for each dpt- 
them a sectionsWhieh would have thus le@s f value Ilian ft 
genus established for each.’ With regard to Etheria, wo 
quite agree with M. Doshayes (who quotes M. Rung’s de¬ 
scription of the soft parts in the ‘ Annales du Museum,' as 
confirming his (Desnayes's) previous views) in coming to 
the conclusion that it is nceessarysto separate the Etherue 
from the Chamacea or Chamidce, which will then ffltRjst 
only of the genera Chama and Bicerat, if, indeed, tinfpptk 
should be considered as having tho rank of a genus, '-’fr- 

Gansa-a. 

Chama, The valves are irregular, inclining for 
p&rt to the orbicular shape, unequal, generally fotHEHHp 
spinod externally, and adherent. The umbones are aawq^pt 
unequal, and eUtled or involute. The hinge consists of on* ■ 1 
thick, oblique, sosiewbAt notched tooth, insortei into tffi ^ 
groove of the opposite valye. Them aro two muscular .ica- 
pressitras, ttnd they are distant andjlafocal. Tlm.hgafoent 
is external, and divgteA into two (gpdMLAt ‘Mfc® ««* 
f For tho seSrirt* Poli The 

(Psiiopus of Fob.) » less; iheguiar tlsnitho shell, 


* 
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bart-sliapbd; the two lobes of the ifiatitle 
nd inyiho commissure are two very s' 

t ons, like thole of Isor.ardia. Upon the ims, 
'a small cytflfcdrirnl truncated bent foot riw|(f 
The mouth is smalt, and Is furnished on eatjfc ' Kwe with n 
pair of somewhat square and obliquely tnraeatcd palpi. 
jDe»hayes ; '«ttttes thtit- all the Individuals of the same species 
adhere by the valve of the same side, and that the urabunes 
curve in the same direction. 

Broderip, in the 1st vol. of the ‘ Transactions of the 
Zoological Society of lamdon,' ]1& 301, (1834) where he de- 
"Scribeiv. several new species brought borne by Mr. Cuming, 
says, ‘ tlje shells are attached bwkeir external surface to 

‘s.'iiSJftS, an 


subroarlws bi>dies,such as corals, »?ks, and shells, and have 
been observed at depths ranging from points near the sur¬ 
face to seventeen fathoms. These shells uppoar*to bo sub¬ 
ject to every change of shape, and often of colour, that the 
accidents o^,their position may bring upon them. 'i'Jieir 
shape is usually determined by the body to which they are 
fixed ; the development of the foliated lam into which form 
their general characteristic is affected by their situation ; 
nud their colour most probably by the food, and by their 
greater or less exposure to light. The Chama that has 
lived in deep and placid water will generally be found with 
its foliations in the highest state of luxurinney ; while those 
of the individual that has borne the buffet ing of a compara¬ 
tively shallpw and turbulent sea, will lie poor and stunleif 
Lnmafck ltbfti divided the species into two SKetions: vie., 
first. jCttto the urn bones of whoso shells turn from left 
secondly, those whose umlxmes turn ftom right 
toTofl. JJT bander Rang in his Manual, has adopted this 
division,'•'to which I cannot subscribe, because il will not 
lioar the lest of examination. Two remarkable instances 
are now well known of regular bivalves of the same species, 
in which one specimen maybe regarded ns being the reverse 
of the othjmt v iz. J.m'ina Childrrm , and an inequivalve 
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Sowerby they arc found in the 
grassier, also in the chalk and gl 
hi*r tables (vol. iii. of Lyell, 1833), 
and twenty fossil (tertiary), occurring in Ibk, 
foene, and Eocene periods. Of those.' 

Ch. grypho'ides, creWlatd$%sirtU.$kfi 
both living and fossil, the locaimesif' 
exception of crenulata, from f 

ranean sea. The species l*r*' mb&Ifianona tertiary 
formation he makes Ch. echtnwjtth., rMtichify&Jfimellosa, 
and gives the following nurnbor of species m Hie localities 
here mentioned :—Four in Sicily, four in Italy (subapennino 
beds), one at Bordeaux, three at Dax, three iivTtiuruiiuL 
two at Vienna, two at Angers, nine at Pori*, one at 1 , 0 * 
don, and two at Valognes. In the fossil list of his 
of Lamarck (1835), Deshajes enunciates only 
fossil species, and of those he inafcwVH$f»a 'ftV[ 
elude Chama sitiistrnrsa as a synonym, observing 
that he knows the living analogue as existing,, . 
lion seas, and that the species No. 3 {Chama lice] 
a variety of this, while the valves cited as belonging 
environs of Angers belong to another species. Ch. echi- 
nu/ata he identifies with Ch. asprrella now living in the 
Mediterranean. Ch. unicornaria, he observes, was formed 
for a variety of Ch. gryphina, with very,large umhones. and 
ho suggests the necessity of uniting Ch.gryp/unu, lacer- 
vata, and unicornaria in one species. Nussijtt.JSSsSwe Ch. 
cornu Arietis, (Dtceras arielina tp Kjkg*Sibsby, Swe¬ 
den ; and Ch. lariniata, Kjnge; Balsherg; Morby, Sweden 


and Mantel!, an undetermined species from 


k. 


Mytifas in the British Museum: and to come at once to fSBussex, Phillips pomes Chama mima, or GrypfrdMmrri a 

(the genera are sufficiently different, by the way), from the 
coral oolite and calc, grits of Yorkshire. Smith, Chama T 
crami from the Bradford clay. Thurman, Ch. Berno- 
jurrnsis from the cal*' grit, Bernese Jura ; and Lonsdale, 
an undetermined species from the forest marble, cornhrash, 
and Bradford clay, Wilts. None of these appear to be no¬ 
ticed by Deshayos in his last edition of Lamarck. 

Dice ran .—In addition to the supposed identity of Dice ran 
with Chama, already alluded to, Cuvier says that the Dter¬ 
rain do not appear to differ from the Chama in any thing 
essential; only their cardinal tooth Is very thick, and the 
spirals (umbnnes) of their valves arc sufficienth|,pxr ‘~ 
to remind the observer of two horns. <3> B, Sowwt. 
writes : * On account of the similarity ftSlwecR £|is 
{('humi o and Dtceras wo shall be expected to djtplftSf'the 
ebniiirtrrs by which this latter is distinguished fHSm Chama, 
with which indeed it is arranged by BrnguiCre; these, ue- 
cot-liiig to Lamarck, are the large, conical, diverging, spiral 
amhr.nrs, and the largo, concave, suhauriculate, prominent 
i tooth in the largo valve of Dicercm. Not having qm; 
sel\i - s<-< n the lunge iff DiceraS, we will notjjmture to off? 
an opinion ; but, judging from the spe'ciuieft* tjjfe possess, 
we sec in Dieoras a sort of connecting liiiltijijfttareen Isocar- 
dia and Chama, having both the umhomBBhih invo¬ 
lute, mid being, moreover, a nearly o^P|ff&j['’SheH, like 
^Isoeiudia : hut being attached by one valvb, smtl not quite 


thSjfoase before us, tie 5 same, species of Chama is sometimes 
at foiled by the right, sonmtiincs by the left valve; or, in 
other weffis, in one individual of the species the umbones 
will turn from left to right, while in another individual they 
will turn from right to left.' The same author observes, 
that the distinction of the species app-ars to him to be diffi¬ 
culty tiie variety being infinite. The number of recent 
species giveiy m Deslnives's edition of Lamarck (1835) is 
seventeen, including Chama hllnda {Camoslric of ]>e 
KoiSsy; CtridoOucrus of Btulchbury). Broderip, in the 
paper .ibmo alluded to, describes eleven additional species 
with varieties not noticed b) Doriancs who has howivcr 
some observations on the following species, Chainrr ].a 
earns, gn/phaidett, uniriirnix, axperella, (the living aivi- 
t^Jogueof Ch.erhinulata in Lamarck's fossil lint,) and admin, 
well worths* the attention of the student. We select as an 
example Chama grypWb'ides. 
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hi'cal distribution. Apparently confined to the 
ha, the Mediterranean being the locality of the 
west temperature where any of the spffcies |iavo been 
hitherto found. 

Fossil, Chamid.ib. 

We havij already soon the approximation, not tosayuleu- 
%ty, bctwoMt' Chtfatt u»A Die«rM. jjjfe>*nay howoj^f^e as 

* Aud «o has De Ulsmvuir 


eqinvulve ; in these respects resembling Chap 
observes: ‘This genus is very imperfectly 
doubt, but nevertheless one may well helitijie'that it is 
very near to Chama.' Defrancc enumerate* five specie*. 
Desha yes does not give it as a genus in his tables, and in 
his last edition of Lamarck only two specie* ire reqprdcd. 
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•»lUng CaprilWto: 

would publish jw erire ctrfltetie interesting shells, the 
. genus would be 'f illy, adopted. Thu genus/eA/At/usm-- 
cidiie, which h*» away a classed with the ceplialopqds, 
might, htnki, belong taa bivalve approximating Caprma. 
IX'ihaye|yj!t§, »aye, Communicated to him the same idoa.ij 
Rut doeiyiot notice the genus when 

edition of Lamarck, 
feu us of palms, also called Nun- 
i miliaria small rccd-liku plants, 

with ringed scoots. Th^picaVes arc either cleft or pin¬ 
nated. The’Inflorescence is sessile within the sheaths of 
the leaves, and branched in an irregular manner; the 
spathes are membranous. The flowers are yellow and diuj- 
rjgps, without bracts, which is a retnarkublc circumstance. 
In the mdles the calyx is cup-shaped and three-parted ; the 
petals three, tind the stamens six. In the females the cal) x 
and petals are tho sa))aa; the ovary three-celled ; the berry 
uMfo'wedjKL the albdmen even; and the embryo lateral. 
XltosAlm. of humble growth, receding in that respect 
from pB^pheraL character of the order, and approximating 
to he®feeods Endpgens, or to Bamboos. Ch./ragra/tx, the 
(Jhutasslium of flic Peruvians, is a plant with a stem about 
a roan's height, and so fragrant as to fill the groves with its 
pet fume in the months of August, September, and October. 
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OHAMAiPE'J.IA. [Davits.] 

C H A MAi'ROPR, o genus of palm treenail which is 
confjireherided the most northom species of those muark.- 
able vegetable productions whose home is so frequently 
in the tropics. It is cliuractemetWiy its flabellitomi leaves, 
polygamous flowers, which uro sometimes even diuiclous, 
and triple monospermouft drupes, with mmiiuueil albumen. 
ChuMtfrrnps humilis, the European species, grows in hot* 
houses to the height of fifteen feet; but in Spain and Har¬ 
lotry it is not more than four or five feet high, and in Italy 
it is much dwarler. It is common upon the hills near Al¬ 
giers; it octafls iii many places in tho southern parts of 
Italy; and reaches its 1 northern limits in lhe..iljMMty of 
Nice. The trunk of this plant is five or six inwMnp <## 
meter,mid closely covered with triangular hard Sflffljp, which 
arc the ba»on of the antieut loaves. Tho new leaves grow 
in a tuft at tile top of the stein, und have smooth flat stalks, 
with rigid spines proceeding from the edgo; the blade is 
deppl.V palmate, with from twelve to fifteen narrow sword- 
shaped divisions, which nre slightly glaucous Mg! downy, 
jjp'ho flu,lore grow within t compressed stpatlies, which are 
‘downy at the edge, and from six to eight inches long, SS4 
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compressed spadix,, which is elo-wdv eovifycd 
opes are blackish-brown, and ruumf,: with a 
jr.yy tlc'sb. The young mult rground pans of 
tile \ luiug roots, are said by DesfontaimSI'to 


[ChamjfitUiteu,] 
g „'l, C. puueiflnrftj 2. C. fr/igmnn, 

CHAMASLE'HON PROCUMBENS, a beautiful little 
alpine bush, formerly referred to Azalea, from wltich it 
dim|f|,ijijentialty both itt habit and botanical characters. 
It is d small evergreen creeping shrub, found on the moun¬ 
tain* of Europe and Nprth America. Tho leaves are 
leathery, ahiniog, turned buck at their edge, and about halt 
ah Jim legg. jTThe flower? are minute, und grow in ter¬ 
minal irmbSfevof a light flesh colour. Hie Calyx is flye- 
partod; the Mofla campanula!* and rogularly five-deft, the 
tthlhera wunflfld Md opening longrapruilly. It is occa- 
a'l^ally' seen toys rapil-Impatient of CuIt 

" tiff '^ MMai lation near the th Pole, 

<&^ptn»y,|||dr, l £BA*|lg , The stars are as oyre 
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CHAMjffK’A^Roology), a genus of th(J family 
•id**Vigors. [MerumSw.] 

CHAMBER, a recdss v formed nt tlm lower extremis 
the Lore of a gun, howitzer, or mortar, and in Vjurjiira 
of the axis, in order to receive the charge, of “flow dot 
which the shot or 
cylindrical, beinisp 
nitude is such. as 
powder eonstitWtng 

that of the bofe, in order that tlm fired gunp' 
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o projected. It is made of a 
arabolicul form, ana its mag- 
tq allow it to contain the quantity of 
trfu charge, hut its diameter is less than 
dhvi 
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ptwl ia Appeared 
favourably received. It was 
price of each copy being four 'guineaA^P 
tli*. author was made a Fellow of third 
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dor may art .xorond edition,,of the work appeared in; J738» *pjl<* third in 


more iniciisoly upon the projectifiPin the lino tff it- direction, Wl 739. Mr. Chambers was also one 


The Conner chamber, so called from the mime of the 
inventor, lStiuule in the form of lsfrustuui of a cone, ter- 
niintttinflf-with a concave hemisphere at tjj« smaller part, 
which is the'extremity of the chamber, anil the greater cir- 
ciimtcrq^oe ebinc iding witf^hat of the bore, The shut or 
shell, boiftgjilaccd in oloso contact wi^h the conical purl, of 
tt chamber dlpSlos kind, thus becomes subject to the wjjjulo 
force of tire elastic limit. . - 

From some recent experiments, it appeal h Jlint the paru- 
bulic chamber is preferable lo (lie oilier kinds; and if wo 
suppose that the inthiimnalion of the powder wore to cum- 
mence al the focus, the superiority of oilert might lie con¬ 
ceived to he owing to that property of this curve by which 
the rays from the focus, niter striking the surface, are re- 
Jleclcd in lines parallel lo the axis. 

CHAMBER. IMPERIAL. LTmpkihai. Ctiamiijir.] 
CUAMBffiRliAIN, rnstas ritMtfit/i, or*+ufo?Mfunux, 
](MpOro§$te timber, was mi officer ot great antiquity, and 
> rwtirs ataShg many of the earliest nations. In those of the 
Hast, as sppears from the description of persons employed, 
chamberlain mid eunuch were often synonymous. In the 
Anglo-Saxon fltaes, in England, the chamberlain appears to 
have had the name of Camerarius, and had the keeping of 
the king’s treasure (Kulred, in fit. S. Erf if. Conjiss., c. ii. 
p. 9), by vflflch name this ollicor also occurs in the Domes, 
day Survey. *>' 

The office of lord great chamberlain of England was onco 
of the highest dignity, and was held in grand serjeantv from 
the second year of King Ifenry I. by the faintly of De Vere, 
tYujU whom it passed, by a female heir, to the family of Bertie. 
By the statute of precedency, ;!l llen.Vlll.. the great chum- 
be^in's plSfee was next to that of the loid privy seal. In 
17Mi , j,he Marquess of Lindsay, then heroditaiy groat cham- 
heriairTof Kftglatid, having been raised lo the dukedom of 
Ancaster, surrendered this precedency for himself anil his 
heirs, except only when ho or they should ho in the actual 
execution of the duties of the said office, in attending the 
person of the king or queen, or introducing a peer into the 
House of Lords. This surrender was confirmed by Slat. 1, 

■ Goo. I. c. 3, The duties which now devolve upon the great 
chamberlain are, tho dressing und attending on the king at 
hiit coronation ; the care of the untient Palace of Westmin¬ 
ister; the provision of furniture for the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and for Westminster Hall, when used on great occa¬ 
sion*? knd attendance upon peers ot their creation, and upon 
jjyyqps when they perform their homage. On the death of 
Robert, the last duke of Ancaster but one, in 1779, the office 
of hereditary great chamberlain descended to his two sisters, 
Priscilla Lady Willoughby tie Eresby, and Oeorgmna Char- 
s lotto Mi /dponess Cholmoudclef,by whom Sir Peter Burrell, 
tiuyh'isbatlAof Lady Willoughby (afterwards LordGwydir), 
vvtts llrst appointed to perform the duties; and subsequently;, 
ui 1821 , his son the present Lord Gwydir, who still holds the 
. office of deputy groat chamberlain of England. 

The office of lord chamberlain of the king s household is 
one which is held Bhring his majesty's pleasure only; and 
the holder of it is usually changed with the administration, 
has the rant ml of all .parts of the household, which are 
not under the direction of the lord steward, the groom of 
the stole, or the master of the horse ; the king's chaplains, 
.physicians, surgeons, &e, as well the royal tradesman, are by 
i»is v a.ppointment; the companies of actors at the royal thea- 
i part of the household, are under his regulation, and 
,_j iitStso tho licenser of play s. 

1 * CHAMBERS, EPHRARvl, was ba|J| at Sendai iu the 
latter {art of the seventeenth century. Hi*' father was a 
small freeholder in Westmoreland, in respectable circum¬ 
stances. Ephraim, his eldest son, was bound apjfcentioe to 
a mechanical trade it) London. Eventually he bScamo ap- 
' prentice to Mr. Senex, the globe-maker; and iLwtvs while 
j}^i his shop that ho conceived thdMesign of tlie Cyofapnedia 
which has chiefly preserved his name, Somo of the article* 




l.itcrury Magazine,’ an A analytiC‘X>,.^ 
winch was begun in 1735, and 
He was likewise associated wi 
professor at Cambridge, in 
Philosophical History and 
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of Sciences at Paris,'which appeared in. flwf'yAls. 6 vo. in 
I 7 12 . Tins task he executed very ill. .The only other lite¬ 
rary work which has been attributed to him is a translation 
from the French of a quarto volume, entitled ‘The Jesuit*' 
Perspectti ei He lived to the last tho life of a recluse and 
a hard student, reading and writing.from morning..!*) night 
almost without intermission. A persP^ wfco, wBshniiifttpn- 
miensis for six years is said to have rillated ib&f be M*n- 
scrihed for him, and took down from hi* diets 4 i|K)pthat 
space of time, not less than twenty large,$jlio whtR^ipcon¬ 
taining as much mailer as, if it had.bean priulfld, Would 
have mode thulty such volumes as those of his Cyclopaedia. 
Ho died on tho 18th May, 1740, ftt .. Ganonhury House, 
Islington, ami was buried in Westminster Abbey, under n 
short Latin inscription of his own composition. A fourth 
edition of his Cyvlopndia appeared in 17^1, and a fifth in 
17-1 <5. To the sixth edition,which was bsonghVoutrin 1750, 
were added two supplementary volumes, Which were com- 
piled by Sir John Hill. the botanist, and-,George,,Lewi h 
S cott, the mathematician. Those, along jyithcpitwfe new 
tnalter, were incorporated with the original w^rk ii||«iilith 
edition, which began to he published in nutjtJieWt.fender the 
superintendence of the late Dr. Abraham Re6ttim.}f78, and 
was completed in four rols, folio, in 1785. Chambers’* work 
is also avowedly thffcbasis of the greatly more extondod 
Cyeloptodia in the conduct of which Dr. Rees afterwards 
engaged, and which he lived to complete in forty-five vol*. 
4!o. (Loudon, 1804*181!!). Indeed it may he said to have 
originated all the modern Cyclopaidias, both in the English 
and in other European languages. ..If was early translated 
both into French und Italian. In the prospectus of tho 
great French Encyclopedic of Diderot and D’Alembert 
(afterwards incorporated in the Difcoyrt Priliminaite), it 
is admitted that Chambers’s plan is axeellX{|Mlfl (> 4f^b'^ >c 
execution of the work is very indifferent.' f3j®writ^Mjpd, 
that it possibly never would have appeared *t all, U. were 
had not previously existed in the French, langiiagp works 
from which Chumbers drew, without measure and'^without 
choice, the greatest part of the matter which composed 
his dictionary. 

j CHAMBERS, SIR WILLTAM, is said to have derive 
his descent from a Scotch family of the name of Chuh 
who were baron* of Tartas in France. He Was born ho 
ever in 172£, at Stockholm, in Sweden j Ajut&pr hi* grand-’ 
father, an eminent merchant, had proe*fr& 4 *»me tiriio be¬ 
fore, to prosecute certain claims he btKl4$pWP*Be government 
of that country, At two years of age hh vnte brought to 
England, and put to school at Ripon in Yorkshire. We 
next read of his making a voyage to Clnu*jus Jtlpcroargo, 
in the service of the Swedish East India Cdeajpany. This 
must havo been when ho was a very youngwktt, for at the 
age of ■Eighteen lw is said to have settled in London, and 
taken tip the profession of an architect and draughtsman. 
In these capacitios, having no formidable rivalry,, to on- 
counter, ho soon obtained considerable repull 
length he was introduced to tlw ,earl of Bute, 
influence appointed drawing-master to the young rrfhee of 
Wales, afterwards Gaorg$ IlI. Soon after the accession of 
that king, be wasernplbydd to lky out the jfaygl gamtM at 
Kew. In this task? fie displayed without rort^htt tHIt pre¬ 
dilection for the Ctiinesestyle, both of gardening and archi¬ 
tecture, of which Isiihiitd'aljreody given intimation in a work, 

idings,' pubrished in 1759. 
"dio volu;. .t,3Plans, Ele- 
" ,'s and 

mwhili»9pkd also, by 
to erected kf Koehaaipton 
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entitled * De«ijf^^B#fChinese 
In 17G5"he pubK«n»4 in a lari' 1 ' 
vations, Sections, and PcrspeeC 
Buildings’ft Kew, in Snrrey.’t 
a villa in the Italian style, whioi 
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■« station on Oriental Gardening; 

shed with es, chiefly extracted from thut 

eiaborate , production appeared in 1773, 

and Wa* foUttBud 4A 1 1774-1$ a Short continuation, under the 
title of * Alriwiroie Pdtiweript.' The satire, however, does 
net seem to have injured its object in any essential respect, 
In 1775 Sir William was appointed to superintend the re¬ 
building Of Somerset House, which is his best work. In 
1791 ha published his ‘Treatise on Civil Architecture,' of 
which pjreneW edition*, ono by Joseph Gwilt, F.'S.A., the 
oth*»by*an anonym#}- editor, appeared in 1824. Each con¬ 
tains considerable additions to the original work. Sir Wil¬ 
liam dwell the 8th of March, 1795, leaving a large fortune. 
As' Stiff'ortehiteofi^although his taste was fantastic, ho fre¬ 
quently showed considerable ingenuity, and also displayed a 
certain grandeur ip his designs. His staircases in parti¬ 
cular used to bo .much admired. In the time of Sir W. 
Chambers, pure Greek architecture was only beginnmg to 
lie known in England, and it* introduction was at first not 
much favoured*, The recent indiscriminate adoption of 
Greek models fowpublic buildings in London has filled the 
melropolis wffth'vgfructares totally unsifted in external form 
to improve the appearance of a large city, and often ill 
adapted in their internal arrangements to the purpose* 
for wifesbthoy are designed. Instead of large masses and 
lofty buildings, the streets of London are crowded with 
mean sortiqoe* and pigmy pillars, attached to edifices of so 
little elevation, and so much cut up into small parts, as 
to lose by comparison with many of j|he adjoining houses. 
The street-front of Somerset House is in all respects better 
adapted to a great city than the Greek,' models which are 
now generally adopted. After Somerset’ House, among 
Chambers’s most successful efforts, are the mansion which 
he btipt for the matquis of Abereorn at Duddingstone, near 
Edinburgh, and, Milton Abbey in Dorsetshire, which he 
built in the Gotbicstyle for Lord Dorchester, 
OHAMBK'R'Y, .the capital of the province called Savoy 
considerable town in all Savoy, and 
tfeh military governor of that Duchy, and 
ofThe settato or ‘‘high court of justice for all its provinces, 
[S \Vt;‘,} It lies, at an elevation of 930 ft. above the sea, in a 
fine valley, between two ridges which run IS. W. and S.E., from 
the Rhone to the Isdre, and may be considered as lower off¬ 
sets of the Alps. The valley is watered by the river Leisse 


whkh falls into the pretty lake of’BourflKtoigfct milcsJNvW. 
of Clambery. * The valley from Bourgd^o Mbntmflran is 
t eighteen miles long and three broad. It aboundJMtrith 
IS, and the lower part is rich in pasjiires,‘ but is subject. 
ddanyinundations from the swelling of the mountain 
ms^The climate is mild, being sheltered foam the N. 
winds. Chambery has aroyjiiCobegegkept by the Jesuits; 
an academy of sciences, callolflhe ActKemy of Savoy, which 
publishes its memoirs; a society ofragriculture and com¬ 
merce ; a public library, with a cabirfit of IWSjural history ; 
and a schoorvf drawing^.There are raanjnluspitals, houses 
for refuge, find other charitable institutions; several of. 
which were founded by a native, General de Boigno, wl\p 
after an adventurous career in Iudia in the last,.century, re¬ 
turned home with a targe fortune, of which lie devoted se¬ 
veral rnilli^ps of francs to improve his native city, Hpsdted 
a few veare ago at his residete of Buisson Rqnav near 
Jhamliery. The e^u r<; hes ofiChambery have some good 
partings. The population of the tiron and sitforba is about 
11,000. (Coleiidanio Sardo.) Many families of the nobility 
of Savoy, some of them very antient, reside in tllfs town. 
The people of Chambery speak remarkably good French, hut 
the country people have a patois which is a dialect of the 
Romance language. Provisions are cheap, which is gone* 
rally the case in Savoy, where incomes arc very moderate. 
Many beggars, especially of tlio class of country people, are 
seen in the streets of Chambery. Amadeus V. was the first 
duke of Savoy who established his resident here, This 
town has produced rauiy distinguished mettjSuBopa Others, 
the Abl>£ de St. RdalrVaugelas, Albania BSau»p}ajknywn 
for his travels in the Alps} tho painters Bcrenpre and Bfer-* 
ger; and the two Counts de Maistre, Xavier **nd Joseph, 
well-known in contemporary literature. (Bertolotti, Viaggio 
in Savnja .1 ' 

CHAMBORD. [Loir kt Chkr.] 

CHAMECK. [Atklks, Species 8.] 

CHAMELEONS. CHAMELEON-TRIBE; CHAMAS- 
.EONIDAJ (Zoology!, the name for a well-defined family 
of Saurians (lisard-liko reptiles), whose differential and 
essential characters may be summed up as existing in tho 
form of their feet, the toes of which are joined or bound up 
together in two packets or bundles opposed to each otjj^r- 
in their shagrocn-like skin—in their prehensile tail* and 
in their extensile and retractile vermiform tongue. 

Organization, Skeleton. —The more striking peculiarities 
consist in the elevated and pyramidal form ofotho -fieciput. 
the absence of a true sternum, and in certain apophyses of 
the vertebral column, especially about the tail, where they 
are placed en chevron, so as to leave at their base a space 
where the caudal artery, a prolongation of the pelvic, is pro¬ 
tected somewhat in the same way as the spinal chord is by 
the bony case above it, when the prehensile tail would** 
otherwise subject it to pressure in grasping boughs of trees 
or other solid bodies with its lower surface. The transverse 
apophyses of the tail are but little developed. The glenoid 
cavity is supported upon a short pediclff. The majority of 
saurians have eight cervical vertebra, but the jJwtneJeotig 
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haw only five. ribs arc joined to the mesia^ne, 

which porfor&s tfti office of a sternum, and the follimng 
ribaare united to each otlmr bjftheir cartilaginous proloni ' 
,# tiomyowards the , mesial Tine of the belly, so tta to pro 
the abdomen by at) entire bony circle. There art’’ 
Schneider has observed, but two. shoulder-boties;'Of w] 
the eorucoi'd is vfirv small, ffee clavicle being entirely all- 
sent. Cuvier renfljjrttcd&ue singular dispositidw of tho 
wrist. The two carpal bones which, come next to Wane of 
the fore-arm attwirtioulutcd upon one large central piece, 
which receivcsWfl file bones which correspond to tire me¬ 
tacarpal, three of these being for the externaFtocs and two 
for the internal, thus forming two opposable prehensile in- 
atrumentsjtte tw&bunalen being hoftul up m the iiitegu- 
menl sand Skin to tho very claws. In thape/mr. tho ilia 
are long and slender and directed towards fine sacrum , with 
which they p initially unito^Jtot are prolonged bylt'earfijage. 
The hind as well as tho fofSStbetf are Jufis, and disposed in 
tho same mtfmior as thagp of tho untemr extremities, ’flic 
trunk, which has a cotJpf'essed appearance,!* mounted high 
on iheTegs, forming an exception to the majority of reptiles, 
whoso belly touches the ground. 
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Organs of respiration.— CuvW'ouserves that their lung 
is sib large that, when it is filleiFwdth uir, it imparts a trans¬ 
parency To the body, which made tho anlients say tlint it 
lit^d upon air. and lie inclined to think that to its size the 
chameleon owed tlie property of changing ils colour; hut 
with regard to this last speculation lie was in error, as we 
shall presently see. 

O0ms of nutrition and digestion .—The teeth, as in tho 
greannajority of sourinns, have no true roots: their crowns, 
which are trilobated *, seem to be soldered as it were upon 
the edge of the upper border of a groove hollowed in the 
maxillary hone; they are connected to t he osseous portion 
and also to each other, so as to present the appearance of 
^*#11 enamelled and denticulated portion of the edge of thu 
bone. But it is the vermiform extensile and retractile 
tongue which is tho chief organ for taking the insects on 
JpWiroh the chameleon lives. By a curious mechanism, 
of whiohJhe os hy nidus (tongue-hone) is a principal agent, 
the > ha*titomi «n» protrude this cylindrical tongue, which is 
teriNjuauHpiy a dilated and somewhat tubular tip covered 
Sttnous secretion, from the sheath at the lower 
puWSftlic mouth, where the whole of the tongue, with tho 
exception if the dilated tip, remains when at rest, to the 
* length i six inches. When tU«chnuudcuti is about to seize 
an iii!,- c it roll* round its extraordinary eyeballs so ns to 
hrmg them to bear on the devoted object; as soon as it nrrives 
"iilnn range of the tongue that organ is projected with un¬ 
ci ring precision and returns into the mouth with the prey 
adhering to the viscous tip. Some writers speak of tho won¬ 
derful celerity with which tills feat is perform wl, and it cer¬ 
tainly forms a strong contrast to the other almost ridicu¬ 
lously slow upturns of the animal. Wo have never seen 
chameleons take it 11 v, hut wo have often seen them catch 
meal-worms; and the operation, though comparatively ra¬ 
pid, was not remarkable for its quickness, but donp with at) 
air of deliberation, and so that tho projection and retraction 
of the tongue could he very distinctly followed with the eye. 
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pose ofoonWying to tho sensortw 
grasped. The tongue miist have 
the sense of touch; whether it has any high perception of 
that of taste may be doubted. Smell ,—'Most probably not 
Scute ; the eifRsrnai orifices of the nostAls are more lateral, 
and consequently wider apart thaStotresiost ef tb*i||tbcr 
saurians. Hearing.— There is no vHH^exterual esr, hut 
an internal cavity not muoh deMbpwWT^gi bones of the 
sides of the skull, commupttMpt Ww throat, and 
covered externally by the commjP 'tnt^ptnMtt, Sight.-* 
The eyes of ffio chameleon uro romai'k4ble<^l|ec!t» __ 
projecting, and almost entirely covered with the shagreen- 
like skin, with the exception of a small aperture opposite to 
the pupil: tlicir motions arc Completely independent of each 
other. It adds to the strange arid grotesque appearance of 
this creature, to see it roll one of its eve-globes backwards, 
while thu other is directed lbrwurds.il if ipaking itpo dis¬ 
tinct surveys at one time. It* sight unlit baqeute, from 
the unerring certainty with which it htUte and IMjsfs its 

Reproduction. —By means of eggs, whfiSifre nutJlefibus at 
each deposit, oval, and enveloped in a white, tough,-'parch¬ 
ment djkc skin. • 

lhwits, —The chameleons spend their lives in trees, 
for clinging to the branches of Which thoir organization is 
admirably adapted. There they lie in wait fair the insects 
which may come within their reach ; and »t i*4ughly pro¬ 
bable that, in such situations, tlieil'fnculty.-’of'Stirlffiiging their 
colour becomes highly important in aidtndapfeitt tojijjphceal 
themselves. Of this faculty, concerning vrojptf so.m Weh 'has 
j?hccu written and said, wc sliall presently ers 

of abstinence possessed by this singular raebctaSedrygroat, 
and hence most probably arose the old fable (J^tlleirziWRg 
on air, which waafpr-kliing time considered to ut ’TO* cha¬ 
meleon's dish.' Wo'rotept one for upwtuA of six. weeks, 
and during all that time it never, us far as'We'couhl observe, 
took any Kusteifance ? thpugh meal-worms, and other insects 
were procured for 1$,, ‘Notwithstanding this fast, it did not 
appear to fall away fhuch. It would tlx itself by the teat 
and tail to the bars of the fender andjhera remain *|olion- 
less, apparently enjoying the warmth -of the fire for hours 
together, its motions were excessively ’ slower It was a 
female, and died alter laying a great numberdStfSggs, Has- 
selquist describes one, that he kept for as 

climbing up and down the bars of its cftgeiSPBWfj ltvjjdy 
manner. 

That the chameleon was known to the aftfifintollUttfc^s no 
doubt It was the %n/i aihtuv of the Greeks and trjSc/iu- 
m<r/'*o of tho Latins. Aristotle's history of the animal 
proves the acute observation of that great zoologist, for he 
notice-, the peculiarities of the animal, the absence, p.’ 
sternum, the disposition of the ribs, the mechanistnggL 
tail, tlie motion of the eyes, the toes bound up in opposib] 
bundles, &c^c., though ho is net entirety j»tt*et in some 
points. ( Ilfffl. Anirn., book 2, eh. xi.) TOby {Hist. Nat., 
lib. viii., c. 33) mentions it, but his accoirafli for the most 
part a compilation from Aristotle. 

Power t.f changing colour.—Passing by the eartier state¬ 
ments of those who have written on the aubtowLwc shall 
commence with the details of modern times. in his 

* Zoography,’ gives the following translation of too account 
given by the French academicians of this phenomenon: 

‘ The colour of all the eminences of our chameleon when it 
was at rest, in tho shade, and had continued a long timq, un¬ 
disturbed, was a bluish grey, except under the fe^ 
it was white inclining to yellow ; and the interva 
granules of the skin Were of a pale 'and yellowish red.' 
grey, whielvkcoloured oll^e pa rts exposed to the 
changed when' fn the sun; and all the places of 14:5 
which were illuminated, instead of their bluish col . 
came of a brownish griqt, inclining to Tito rest of 

the skin which was not illuminated by the sun changed its 
grey into.keveral Ui^yt^rtld 'shraing colours, ,firming Spdt* 
about half* 1 flngcr's 4 Wiftdth, reaching from' tjmjatett of the 
spine to the middle of we bScWothcrs i^Kumtk dn the 
ribs, fore legs, and tail, JA1I thsl| ■spots \v 
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"1$ state, some of the company handled 
tp ed on its shoulders ami fore legs 
j, about the size of a finger nail, 
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the (*Whfch have been publisher^ this intrtette subject, without 

^“■wlwlnrt fit h nifit nriTlrtliviinn' tunjhkt'ns tn t4in nn n.;iu«!,t H >kl sl.js 


ttie 


‘‘friving ata just conclusion", woofer to tho conclusion' 

So and interesting papervof Mr, t Milne Edwards, for,).. 

Site neap the solution of, tins puzzling phenomenon was 
reserved. It appeared itfthp * Annales des Sciences Natu- 
relles'fB January, 183AanMWnnslateti in tile seventeenth 
volurapif the ‘ Edinburgh Ivfw nplosophical Jounihl,’ 
p. 31* Tho Btcps bf which he flrsrbverUircav tho received 
theories on tin? subject, and thanarfivedMLa knowledge of' 
the cause oCtho change of colour! are sbffflBjarlj' staled, that 
we recommend our readers to studjjrthe,Whole memoir, tha 
results of which only,wo give here*}, V; 

1. That tho change tn the colomfof bhanrt&eni dbes not 
depend essentially either on the more or lw eonuderable 


b lichen it was handled by those /welling^of their bodies or thg, changes which migmfc hence 


who usuallJpSok care oi rt. Sometimes it was marked with 
bjjown spotsTwhich inclined towards green. We afterwards 
wrapped! it up in a linen cloth, where having been two or 
three raiuutes, we took it out whitish; but not so white as 
that of which Aldrovamlus speaks, which was not to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the linen on which It was ]$id. Ours, 


resittt to the condition of the 
it depend on the Mater'’ on 


between the several cutaneous t 
to be denied'’that these 


d or circulation 5 hor dddS 
is distance Nrhich may ekist 


teles; aitboilbh it W not 
Inces probaBly ^exercise 


eircunw 

some influence upon the phenomenon. 

2. 3'lmt thore exists in the skin of these animals two 


other, but disposed in such n way as to appear simultane¬ 
ously under the cuticle, and sometimes tit such a manner 
that the one may htdo tho other. 

3. That every thing remarkable in the,granges of colour 

may he ex- 


wbic ^>ad only chajflged its ordinary grey into a pale onep layers of membranous pigment, placed tho one above thp 

after )ayjng kept tm* colour some time, lost it insensibly. ' * J: - 1 *-*-j- * — 

Thi' jajfdrnneiJt mada us question the truth of tho cha- 
rael|$Srs takinjydlcoloura but white, as Theophrastus and 
Pluttireh repor^for ours seemed to have such'a disposition 
to rettdn this iotqur, that it grew pale every night, ami 
when dead it had more white than any oilier colour; nor 
did wo find that it changed colour all over the body Aris¬ 
totle reports; for whenst takes ether colours than grey, and 
disguises, itself to appear in masquerade, as /Elian plea¬ 
santly syig.it,covers only certain parts of the body with 
them. Lfcitly, to conclude the experiments relative to tile 
colour,* which Uie charteleon can take, it w as laid on sub- 
ttkocits ol YaCraps colours and wrapped qji therein ; but it 


fce rftidst of the 


r pigment do in 
ftienoe that the 




bfliiit had done.the white, and it look tin 
ftlrSC tpio the experiment Wasmiade, though it was 
ml times on different days. In making these 
expOSWiflatSu wo observed that them Were a groat many 
places of its skm which grow bAn/but very little at 
a time: to be certain of which, we marked with small 
specks of ink those granules which to us appeared whitest 
in its pale state, and we, always ,%Und that when it grew 
brownest and its skin,' spotted, thore 1 grains which we had 
marked were always less brown than the rest.' 

The details of thfs experiment should be borne in mind 
when reading the interesting memoir of Mr, Edwards, to 
winch thefiffijtder is afterwards referred. 

IlassMt .thought that llie changes of colour depended 

« a kitp^Rfiisease, more especially a sort of jaundice to 
i$ tl|| annual was subject, particularly when it was put 

M^^Obsonvillc thought that be had discovered the secret 
in the blood, Ho considered that tho change ot colour de¬ 
pended upon a mixture of blue and yellow, whence the differ¬ 
ent shades of green were derived, and these colours he 
s from the blood and the blood-vessels, Thus ho says 
e blood is of a violet blue, and will retain its colour on 
inen or paper for some minutes if previously steeped in a 
solution of obA*' end that tho coats of the vWpels are yellow 
both ir. thenFVmks and branches; consequently, ho argues, 
the mixture or the two will produce green. lie further 
traces the change of colour to the passions of the animal. 
Whet), heuojbrerves, a healthy chameleon is provoked, the 
circultfttlft p t accelerated, the vessels that are spread over 
the skm we. distended, and ‘a superficial blue green colour 
is produced. When, on the contrary, the animal is im- 

f irisoned, impoverished, and deprived "of free air, the cireu- 
ation becomes languid, the vessels are not filled, tbe colour 
r coat* prevails, and the chameleon changes to a yel- 
Wn, which lasts during its confinement. 

_. Barrow (African Travels) declares, that previously to 
ibameleou's assuming a change of colour, it makea a long 
' tion, the body swellingfout to twicelts usual size, 
this inflation subsides, tho change of colour gra- 
.ikesriace; the only permanent marks being two 
amatl dark lines passing along the sides. Mr, Wood con; 
livos from -* ,v., *v- —t 



that manifest tiicmaelvus in the cliamej 
plained by tbe appewMiee of the fiigmen^ij 
to an extent more o?fcss considerable, hi? 
pigment of tho superfleiar layer; or from 
beneath this layer. 

4. That these displacements of the dire) 
reality occur; and it is a probable cot® 
chameleon's colour changes during life, and "nifty continue to 
change oven after death. 

5. That there exists ariose analogy between the media- * 
nism by the help of whjS| the changes of odour appear to 
take place in these repttojs, aud that wliicn determine the 
successive appearance and disappearance of cotWurtTd spots 

in the mantles of several of the cephalopoda. 

Geographical distribution. Warns climate* of the old 
world, South of Spain, Africu, East Indies, Isles of Sechelles, 
Bourbon. France, Moluccas, Madagascar (Where it is said 
that there are seven of tho species which belong toAfrica), 
Fernando Po, and New South Wales. w 

Species. The family consists but of one genus, Chama- 
ho, but there are several species. Wo select Chameeleo 
vulgaris as an example. Localities, Africa and India., 
Egypt, Barbary and South of Spain, Cuvier. Central Africa, 
Col. Denham. India, Gen. Hardwirke. Tripoli, Afr. Rit¬ 
chie. Egypt, Geoffrey. re* 

See General Hardtvicke's and Mr. Gray's paper on the Sau¬ 
rian reptiles of India in the Zoological Journal, vol. iii. n. jWl. 
where it is observed that the teeth are rarely (as thsywfo 
described to bo by Cuvier) slightly three-luboiliwWlien the 
animal is alive and in health, the angles of thiApiipital py-> ., 
raraid and the lines on the tido of the face ardgrenmtjdely 
obliterated. It is distinguished from a species mtHpmtral 
Africa, by the occipital keel extending to the" centreof the 
eye, by the bank of the head being only slightly lobed, aqjl *f 
by the frontal scales being tubercular.' . ' 

“ 4S 
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i this accounts that the animal is principally in- 
fhese varisd tints to tbe influence af pxygen. m 
iM plso regkfill there efiahgea as cofinectSi with 
|h lunga^fad Mr. Houston considers this php- 
ttependenf tBi the turgeiency of the skin, a 
1 farther into the numerous treatises and memoirs 


(CbtfMrteo TblcarU.) 


inaftc arrangement. Most zoologists seem to consi¬ 
der.!^ Chamadeomdts as an isolated family. Linnens 
pltfcliHhe Chameleon—-he seems to have^been aware, of 
but one species—in hirextenaive genus K Laprla, urlder 
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fifth tribe) the Prendcntia. 


„. De Blainville (1822) arrai 

thenuamone his AgamaMes Anmmaux. Latroillb (1 
made them.the fourth at™ lost famihi,immediately fuUpwin^ 
hia Gecko tians ot hiffeeond order oFsealy reptile, Cm La- 
certiform.es (Ijzar^-ahaped). Mr. Gray,"Who lias contributed 
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perly ao called; ^jUP'ltve 
'ChnmeelconflUes.s the 
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at, content themselves-with 


riding on mules up a steep tigxag to the Croix de da Fle- 
gere, a station,« the aide of the mountain, from which the - 1 
view of the oWlsite chain,is also remarkably-good* •• The > 1 
view from thfhottom of the yalley itself hr too eonflned fthe 
mountains rising abruptly Kke walls : iMfcit) to gives jtuti 
idea of the extent and height °£4b?*SH hPM 1 ** ** Alp*. ' 
“ ' " the sea of 

Dprsionis'- 
♦•emices 



mily between the Geckos or Ascalabotw des, and the Pneus- 

tdides. iO&vipr (1829,2nd vol, of last edition ofH&gne Animal 1 The Montanvevtis ascended on' 
arranges tB*m as his fifth fhmijy of saurians between th# ico may Be reached, but the laf 
Geckos and the Skincke. WagtferwffiSftljfiaces them a^ the not without sotte risk, on account 
first subdivision, the dcra/ipnTes.w his fourth tribe, Theco- in tho tee, which are. of unfathomable depth ;*%tr'*hgsr» who 
gloui*, of hiB third ordd8*TAe Lizards. Wiegmann (1834) venture on tho glaciers should trust implicitly to their* 
who, as Well afWagler, makes the structure of the tongue guides. Some adventurous travellers, and two English 
an important element in his classification of this branch, ladies among the rest; have of late yearn crossed the sea of ' 
arranges them in the»soeond series, Rhipthoglossvt %f Ms jr.o, and then ascending the Col du lO.OOfifeet, 

second sub-order JSquammati. Dumfril and Bibron, in tie (lesoemled to Cormayour, in the Vakd'frosta. . vfPr-> : - 
arrangement propped by them 0835), consider tho chame- The road from Geneva to Chanttumy follows the course 
leons and the geckos as two groups absolutely nnormul, of the Arve by Bonneville, Cl use, St Martin, Cttwtfefymd 
and name the former Cameleoniens or ChUopodes, the lat- Servoz, The approach to the Valiev of Ch lfaim inv from 81 . 
ter name being derived from the supposed resemblance of Martin fit nearly as interesting as the'Vyfp^ itself! The 
their elaws to Impair of pineers. tf- . cascado and litiledake of Chede, and tbS scenery 1 aboutSer- 

Those whp would wish to”go furthtrff’mto the history and vox, are remarkably fine. Travellers.put up at the PrieurS, 
structure of this extraordinary family may consult tin* works which is the principal village iu the valley of Chamouny, " 
of the,following authors, in addition to those above alluTed and contains two very goo$ inns,-where ono meets with 
to desner, Perrault, Daudin, Laurenti, Lacfipfide, Wrong- numerous company from all part#- Of Europe. Each party 
mart, VallisnidX 1 ,' Tiedemann, Vander Hoevon, Brujt),, of travellers engage a guide, with mules; the pay of a- 
Frentzel, Goddanl, Hopfcr, Hussein, Kaalund, Kircherl^ guide is fixed at six francs adayvarid as.rnwli for each 
Major, Meyer, Oken, Parsons, Voigt. mule. The guides arc generally very civil and trustworthy; 

CHAMOIS. [Antei.oph, Group xiv. Species 48.] they are all triednpen, and are licensed by the Idcakphtho- 

CHAMOMILE. [Anthfmis.], Cities. From Chamouny one may, without ictraeittM bis 

CHAMONQPST., a town in thh department of Loire in steps buck to Geneva,piocceil to Martignyt^fi ’ ‘ 


I'rahces on tjie bank ef the little river Gier, a tributary o if 
five Illume, and on the road between the great manufactur¬ 
ing tb,wn» of Lyon andiilt. Etienne, 25 or 2fi miles from Lyon 
and about 7 from St.TEtienne : it is in 45° 1' N. lat. and 4° 
30' E. long. 

The population of St. diamond in 1832 was 7475 ; the 
inhabitants are employed in various branches of the silk 
manufacture, especially in making ribands and laces, of 
which there are more than thirty manufactories. In the 
suburb of St. Julien are some considerable ifbn Works. 
The town has a handsome church, a place or square sur¬ 
rounded by,|rees, forming a promenade, and baths. • In tho 
Environs are some vestiges of Roman antiquities. In the 
neighbourhood thero aro extensivo coal-pits, and quarries of 
, stone for building. 

(CHAMOUNY, or CHAMONIX, an Alpine valley in 
Sa.oy, at the foot of Mont Blanc. It runs north-east and 
»outli-we|t, beinw in length about thirteen miles, and 
* about twWln breadth: it is watered by the Arve, which 
lias „tt*-'souree in the Col do Bulme, at the north-east 
extremity of the valley. iflie Arve is joined in the 
middle of th ; valley by the Arveron, which issues out.of the 
.glacier el Montanvert. The valley is bounded to the east 
and south-east the great chain of the Pennine Alps, 
which divides this part of Savoy from the Val d’Aosta in 
..Piedmont, forming a succession of lofty peaks, called 
Aiguilles (Needles), covered with perpetual snow, and 
known byyhe names ofAiguillesdoTour, Argentiero, Verte, 
IXu, Aiguille du Midi, and lastly Mont Blune, which rears 
itself high above the vest, at the southrwest extremity of 
the valley. The clefts between these different mountains 
aro the receptacles of extensive glaciers, whic^feslope down 
to the very edge of the fields of the valley or Chamouny. 
Tho principal one, called La Mer de Glace, spreads itself 
between two parallel masses of the great chain, formed by 
the Gfaut and Iorasse on one side, and the Dru, Montan¬ 
vert, Charmoz, add Aiguille du Midi on the other. The 
length of this icy soa is about six miles, and its greatest 
breadth about two miles. A brangh of it slopes down 
through on opening between the Dru and the Montanvert 
towards the volley*of Chamouny. On the west side, the 
valley of*fchamouny is bounded by 4he' Brevei><{* fiffep feet 
h'ghs Which is an offset of the group of the Buct, the sum- 

* Having the loo£ ua in a ihwOv. ,, » 

fWavSng a prujfytila or jirotractU* iofijife. " 


on the high road from Geneva to the Slmplonf 
practicable for mules lead tp Martigny ; the tystRf TO M Bs is 
over the Col de BalmSdt200 feet ubove tlrtr $ea, into the 
valley of Trient, in the Valais. The other pdQt leads through 
the secluded valley called Valorsioe, and then over La Tflte 
Noire, likewise to TriernR* From Trient the path leads over 
the mountain called La Fferclaz, from which tliere is a fine 
view of the lower Valais and the opposite .chain of Alps in 
the Obevlund, and then (o Martiguy, The journey from 
Chamouny to Martigny is easily made in one day*.,- 1 
Besides Le Prieurfi, which derives its.name frotti a former 
Convent of Benedictines, founded in 1099, rttyWoIMy of 
Chumouny has several other villages or liamten, i»ch'M 
La Tusir, Argentidre, Les Prds, Bossons, Ouclse^po The 
whole valley contains about 2700 inhabitants,andw^ bded 
into four parishes. (Calendario Parclo, 1825.) BpRsM- 
some burh^ and oats, but the chief property of the' inhabit¬ 
ants consists in tattle; very good honey is also got hew. 
From one to two thousand strangers visit this valley every 
summer, and their expenditure firms an importantaddit' 
to the income of the natives. At the Prteurti are coll# 
tions of minerals, crystals, uraothysts, topazes, and other fit»' 
stones, wliioh4Ve found in the mountains. The 'village dt 
the Prieurf is, according to Saussure, 334S feet: above the 
sea. so that the perpendicular height of Mont Blade above 
the level of the valley is 12,386 feet, an elevation greater than 
that of the Chimbor.-vjo and other summits-ofctfte'Andes 
above the plains immediately below them. Oagwiiowever 
to the vast buttresses which Monl Blanc throws ewt towards- 1 
the valley of Chamouny, its height does not strike to much 
on this side as on its south or Italian side, towards the ' 
narrow valley called Allfe Blanche'and Val d’EiitrSvye.' 
where it rises more abruptly, and in a single mass. ~ 
branching out of the road from Geneva to Chared 
Sallenrhe, and passing by St. Gervais and Coatsanf 
over the Col dp la Seigno, 8800 feet above the Malles * 
the Alice Blanche and the Val d'Entrives to Cert 
in the Val d'Aosta; but the excursion is laborious s 
without dangery except its the very middle of-wyoti 
in very fine weather. ' f 

us The valley of Chamouny wM pot frequented by travellers i > 
(till dlttpt J*e middle ef the last *eentury, whep jSauMumv ,; * : 
Pelue, an(r above all Bewrit, md«-Its bemtt|i* jMptt, 4V'-1 
welt as its advantage* m a rtatioMf from wwB WIt ptore 
tke group of Mont Blanc, In one respect RjgpBtoy m - 
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Cbamiwny is infers#* to miijmtg Atfjjtie vsUey* of tin Ber¬ 
nese Qb«' * ' after jSHWtf cufctiaf SwitterUt 

has aWfedfcffalb. bftrtbn gjaatflUMOtn it* seenere 

CHAMP.*" ‘ " k£^R|Htor, fte 

Eastlndie* b* MfeftMla excel**. 

CHAMfi.DajPfcS. fP«a,.] 

: rAMPAGNE, mm of the povinces of Franco, impost 
ant from <t* extent and interesting from tbe former great' 
nose >of it* feudal lords. It was bounded on. tho N. by 
Luxembourg and Nwnur.distriots of tbe LowSjntriea ; on 
the Rubytae B rrofe and other parts of Lorraigp ; on the 
S.£. By Franche on the 9. by Bourgogne ; on the 

By the district partly included in ©rUa- 

note and iartl|^R9H«miWiee); on the W. and N.W. 
by Brie Franqjfei acta othSfqftrts of the Isle of Franfc, and 
by Picardi* edPfc greatest length from N. byftV. to S. by 
M. was nearly 900 miles s its greatest breadth, nearly at 
' right angles to the above, about ISO miles. It was subdi¬ 
vided into eight districts, vir.: Rethelois in the N., in¬ 
cluding tbe towns of Bethel, population 6585; and Mdzidres, 
3737 ; and oxtettding/o Givet and Charlemont, 40*8. Brie 
Charapdftcise, inoludirjg'Meaux, 8481 ; and Proving 5665, on 
the W,( Qttoneis, including Sens, 9267; Joieny, 4700; 
and To wge OT . 37 M; bn th% S, t Baftiguy. including Chau- 
mont, f|ft)4 andiAmngres, 6960; on the S.E.: Vallage, in¬ 
cluding Jdinvill*2V0i5: and Pertoie, including Vitry 1-e 
Francois; 6976; and Saints Menehould 2933; on the £.: 
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*■ . 42 ®&P»pad^O of the mtt of GiWwJjieh remmngd * 

bafeat intlie pe eiw stop of ft* Rqraaq^ emperors. AJJar 
jwe'Burgmdika* and Franks had crested the Rhine an) 
slijMired settlemedte in that countrvvnnd the smith and 
SiHf parta had been occttnpd by t|o Visigoths, nay evpa 
alter the'Roman empi^wattJMAfalleh, and the last 

jCrosar ofltome bad „. arson of.Augus- 

tulue («tp 4T6), yEgMiua and Igs soft jus, who go¬ 
verned this pert of Gaul in the name ’ iperor of the 
AVust, eoiitiiit tjg^ in possession o#*lhs fy and still 

upheld the Rofe|fe name. However, . ius was 

defeated by Clovis andjUgnacariua,, orated princes of 
the Frank* and Chatripigne becami ion, dyhe ex ten¬ 

sive kingdom oyer winch Clovis teigned.' Aft*?t1ie.4eath 
of Clovis (a.d. SB) it became part of the kingdo us* 
trasia, one of those into which the Stales acquiredNSpil ruled, - 
by hirt wore diaraeml^edli# ’ ” #. ,, 

It was probably about this time^hut the.designation of 
Champagne (incLatin Campania, ay open country) was 
given to the district. Wo road in the undent historians of . 
Campania Remcnesis (from llemi or Reims) Campania 
Cataiaifhensis (from Catnlauui or Chalons), and Campania 
TulWnsis (from Tulluin or Toul), of which tho last must 
hate been in Lorraine. It is in the warkffof Gregory of 
Tuui *(an historian of tbe Gtb century) that the natne, as 
we believe, first occurs. We reed of several dukes of CJtam- 


Reims, S597,in the centre. The. population of tho abote 
towns is from,the census of 1832. except that of Sainte 
Menehould; yftwhis from that of 182s. 

The greafor, pep" of Cha(npagne is comprehended in tbe 
basinjflfetjiecrBeJsw, by which, and by its tributaries, the 
Marnetfti* Aube, and the Yonne, it is watered. To these, 
rivers tbe Aisne (a feeder of the Oise), with its 

tribujatieK the gfeppe and tho VSlc. the Arman^on, and 
the-Swjeui, feeders of the Youne; and the Meuse, which 
water jp a-th-eftatern and northern parts. Tho Seine, 
Aube, Marne, jplno, Yonne, and M*|»e are navigable. 

Cliampugne.'as-its name implies, isWflat country; the ele¬ 
vations are few and inconsiderable. The, soil varies consi¬ 
derably ; part of it is barred, producing only eats, rye, and 
buckwheat, and af these but inferior crops: Yet on the whole, 
the crops of grain in tho departments into which Cham- 


rage prod 
enjoy.' 
place#* 
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i-df ..Franco; and the wines of Champagne 
(Best reputation. Wood abounds in some 
‘-la others the inhabitants experience great 
at and of other building materials. 0(|ier 
parte abftunttwith pools. The whole country may be con- 
side: kT«s Weil stocked with poultry, game, and fish. There 
is considerable pasturage, and the number of bosses and 
sheep in tlic departments above mentioned exceeds the ave¬ 
rage of the departmenta in France. For further informa- 
" i to the soil, productions, &c„ of Champagne the reader 
referred to the accounts of the departments already 
named. 

Hittory of Champagne. At tho period of Gtesar'e inva¬ 
sion of.Gaul, theoountry, afterwords known as Champagne, 
was divided between the two groat races of the Celt® or 
Gelti properly so called, and the Belgse; the Mstrona, 
or Marite Jaulfe tbsir common boundary. Of the Bolgic 
tribes the jpiK werc the raost^ important, especially after 
their earty-femed and fnitlifully-kept alliance with the Ro¬ 
man# had secured to them the patronage of that powerful 
people. Xfae,Cut»launi(#upposing such a people really to have 
existed) [Cexxons su»MarnxJ ware probably a subdivision 
of dofeSfemi. These tribes gave name to Reime and Chi- 
Use Celtic race were the Senonee, the Tricossee, 

. Lingones who have given name to the towns of 

SenStJEpoyes, and Langres. It is not clear to .us whether 
twho inhabited the eastern part of the province, 
wertJHMtierw Bel(po race. , 

Inmt divMMii’Of Gaul by the Roman emperors this dis¬ 
trict wae divided between the provinces of Lugdunensis 
Prim* lend Qaarta fee Seuonia), and Belgksa Prime and 
Seounda. fhe heundociesupf the Roman provinofs caUod 
Lvmd -JbC ekioa. amfegelgicq, are not to be liegaraad 

as tjmitii^Mlst.' with the i boundaries of the Celhc and 


terity shortly after ascended tho throne, and are know# aa» 
the fffinres of the Carloviiygian dynasty. The diseeq|ioneof 
this family appear to have brought the ducal dignity t(ran , 
end before tbo Carlovingians ascended the thlgce. 


ipnder the Carlovingian princes the great' olRcers of the 
provinces and governors of the towns contrived in many 
cases to render their power hereditary; their dependents 
.mamiged to do tho same found even tho archbisbtfe»,end 
bishops made themselves masters of the town* whiclvwere 
Wcapilalsof their diocese. -The archbishops of Reimtand 
Sens obtained tho chief power in Champagne. “Tho rise - 
however of the powerful house of Vermgndois repressethflje.- 
ambition of the prelates, obliged them to^ive up thcii' tem¬ 
poral power, and finally obtained the pre eminence in Cham¬ 
pagne. In the early part of the 10 th century Herbert, or 
Heribert II., count of Vermandois, became, according to 
Baugier (M6moires Hitloriques de la Province de Cnam- 
•gne), first sovereign and hereditary count of Chan 
d Brie. He appears to have entitled himself cc 


Troyes and Meaux. Ho was an active participator in the 
troubles which marked tbo reign of Charles le Simple, 
whom, by an act of treachery, lie made his captB'c. Dig- * 
gusted by the refusal of a fief which he had asked of R aoul, 
who succeeded to the throne upon tbe captivity of Charles, 
he released the latter ; but, shortly afterwards, having conic-; 
to an accommodation with Raoul, he sent Charles hack 
into confinement, in which he died a.d. 929 . The ambition 
of Heribert involved him in now troubles with R*»l and 
with Hugues or Hugh, count of Paris and duke of France, 
the most potent lord ofliis time, and brother-in-law of Her¬ 
bert : With this last, howover, Heribert formed an alliance 
against tho king Louis IV. Outre Mer, who was continually , 
involved in disputes with the .powerful aristocracy of his 
kingdom. Heribert died A.s. 943 . ^ 

Trie death of Heribert scorns to have been the signal for 
hostilities on the part of the king, and of othws who had 
cause of quarrel with the deceased count. Among these 
was Artaud, archbishop of Reims, whom Heribert nad de-. 
posed iu order to place his son Hugues in tbe sue. Wo find 
the rival claimant* to the archbishopric engaging actively in 
these hostilities- Thechildrm of Horibort were protected 
by their uncle Count Hugues of Paris; and t\i$ of them 
were successively counts of Champagne. About 1019 the 
county of Chtmpagno came, upon the extinction of the male 
line of Heribert. to Eudes, or Odon. who was by bis mother's 
side great-grandson of Heribert: he inherited of his father^ 
the counties of Bluis, Tours, and Chartres. It does not ap¬ 
pear that these lotjds of the greater part of Champagne bore 
its yet any other .title .’"an that of Counts of Troyes and 
‘ leaux, though their power was such as to enable them to 
A anufersthe greatafey peers of France, even beferc the 
union ofBlois, Tours, and Chartres; and after that uahgt 
tSBnde* * U able to enter into a contest with tho king of 
Jrrttnce,' (enry I, and to struggle with tbe Emperor Conrad 
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the Salic for the Iticcessi the, king#m of Bmirgoahe. siderable 'demand^ 

" ; also aspiraa to possess .selfdf the’Srown of I-armlne. {_ States, ariirif this demShi 

esc contests were not however successful; end the defath * 

of Elides, who fell iu battle November, 1037,11 Rating ngstip 
the troops of Cothelon, duktf’af Lormino, put a stop tofiw 
atnbitious“d4*igns. Jk * 

Upon the deatflTof Eudes tbceoupty of JEms Was sepa¬ 
rated from Qfifanpagne. his inheritance bcirfp divitfbd be¬ 
tween two ofj$rsoiw,.Rdenne and Thibaut; but the death 
of the formpfWunited me whole in the hand* of Thibaut I* 
who bad inherited Blois, and sei/ed Champagne; to the pre¬ 
judice ut Eudes this |pn of Etienne, as if to cohipensate for 
the lossf')M3j|£ county of Tours, whfch he had been obliged 
to cjtekiotKe count of Anjou, The death of Thibaut, a.d. 

1 08&PM|£f*t who took the title of the Count of Champagne, 

■ ledf-.te 1 f foc-sh separation hf these possessions, which were 
however, a.d, 1125, re-united ltT4ho person of Thibaut II., 
count oMBois. Thegitty of ’^Jjpyes owes much of its im¬ 
portance to the favour of this prince, who established the 
first nsanufttetums of that city, and distributed the waters of 
the Seine throughout the place by an immense number of 
channels, in order to supply tho various workshops.-. He 
died a d. 11 52. Avoiding to some, this prineo was the 
first who was properly count of Champagne. 

Henry I., son of Thibaut II., had, during his futheffa life, 
accompanied Louis VII. of France to Palestine in the second 
crusade (a.d. 1147). He vjsited Palestine a second time as 
a qfcampion : of the cross, a.d. 1178 j, hut. his expedition was 


has arisen In this United 
. |. . _, ~ -M& increase in the same de¬ 

present, tfofoVtfeqfcfted that in four or five years 
it fcrgto than Great Britain and her colo¬ 

nies. Th<Wl<* large ptionof Champagne In Paris 
andoftodneipal cities of „ t e, jM&y|.ch is also drunk 
in the nUm of production' a population of 

36,000/ ’consumes on the kvtgage ga/OOfFkeetoHtres in the 
year, being at the rate of 84 bottles for each person. The 
wine consumed 6n the spot istshietly of the inferior quali¬ 
ties, and so great t« the disparity in this respect, that in the 
same commune the prod&ee ofthe same vintage (1834) sold 
at prices varying from *60 the hecto¬ 
litre, while the wine of a soft! for 

20 iiaijcs the hectolitre—ahs undo pyr bottld: 

these prices were for new wine. 'W^w*' 

A great deal of euro is required. Ip tbe’Sftlanagemcnt of 
sparkling and creaming wine. The ferrientation in'tho 
cask ceases in about three months after the vintage, when 
the wine must bo racked ,from its Ices : a dry cold day is 
chosen for this operation. In a month from that time a 
second racking is performed and tlte wgto is fined with 
isinglass; sometimes a third raekmyiprecedes the ofettUng, 
which takes place in Mhr«h pti'.April. if is <#«coss£ry to 
use great care in lejecting snMrfttlef ghj^ af^ ifShf strong 
and ^uniform thickness, .When' !T _ * corked, and 
tho coHis secured with packthread t vktbo bottles are 
placed on the skies in rOWspfled, onefibbvo another to the 
height of six fee*. In July or August following, the forma¬ 
tion of tho carbonic and gas, to. the effervescence is 

owing, causes a considerable $r«Mt|ge of the bottles. The 
loss from this cause varies, (foyiv 4 :fo 40 p^f^Sent. When 
the breakage is proceeding most rnftly thei’Wnrkmen wear 
wire masks in the cellars us a protection frwji the broken 
glass, which is projcctod with considerable force,'' This 
breakage continues until the middle of Septeiftber. ,/Tn the 
following month the piles are taken down, th« woken 

S tttles taken away, and the sediment, whfokh&s formed in 
ie whole bottles is removed in the follow' J Tho 

bottles are first placed in a sloping posi_^ *(it the necks 
downward, and aiv*nltake^ occasional!^:: without taking 
tllem up, in order to detpefftbo sedimeit Wm the botth 
and to cause *it to subside into the neck. When this effec 
has been produced, each bottle is removed, its sloping posi 
tioti being preserved ; tho wire and twine are taken off am 
the cork is withdrawn, when the sediment will be driven ou 
by the carbonic acid gas, Some dexterity is required or 
the part of the workman to get effectually rid? Of the sedi 
ment without wasting the wine, Tho bottles we then iillei 
up with bright wine, corked, wired, and bjntalft j|s' before 
It is often necessary to repeat this process SfV ' “ 
fore the wine is stint from the cellar, and jt; 
rule with the dealers never to send away wfnev 



be 

... to bo i 
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unfortunate. He was made prisoner in Illyriafon Ins return 
hoifle, and though rclefsed by the Emperor ofthe East, Ins 
hdidthnuffered so much from his toils and sufferings that he 
died seven days after his return to France, a.d. 1181. Meaux 
owes to him its municipal government. He was count of 
Champagne, but not of Blais, which his younger bruthter, 

Thibaut lo Bon, inherited. Henry 1. retained the authority 
of suzMain over the comity of Blois. 

ropty n.» son of llenry I., succeeded his father. In 
1160 ho set but for the Holy Land, and was present at the 
groat siege of Acre.' He served with Richard I. of England, 
by whoso influence lie was nominated king of Jerusalem. 

H« died in consequence of falling from a window of his 
palace at Tyre, a.d. 1197, and was succeeded in the county 
of Champagne by his brother Thibaut III. The latter 
swore- allegiance to Philippe Auguste, king of France, vet 
supported Kinhard of England against that monarch. In 
1169 lie took the cross, hut died a.d, 1200 or 1201 before he 
ild set out with the crusade of which he fold been ap- 
rftited the chief. 

Thibaut IV., posthumous son of Thibaut III., possessed 
the counfy uf Churopagne from his birth, a.d. 1201, to his 
death, a.d. 1253. Ho was involved in almost perpetual 
bruits with the other great nobles of Franco. In 1231 ho 
became by inheritance through his mother king of Na- 
Tarre. In 1239 ho went as a crusader to the Holy Land, 
hut tho dissensions of the generals caused tho failure of the 
expedition. 

Thibaut V„ son of the late prince, succeeded to the county 
of Champagne and kingdom of Navarre, as well as to the 
hereditary predilection of his family for crusading expedi¬ 
tions. Ho accompanied St. Louis to Tunis, and died on 
his w.-i Dome at Trapani in Sicily, a.d. 1270. Henri III., 
his toother and successor, ilfod 1274*, Jeanne, daughter and 
heiress of Henri III., married Philippe IV. le Bet, king of 
F-arree; and by the consequences of this marriage the 
county of Champagne became united to the crown of France. 

The marriage took plare a.d. 1284, and with it ends the 
history of this province. 

CHAMPAGNE-WINE is the produce ofthe vineyards of 
the departments of tho Marne, Haute Marne, Ardennes, and 
Aube, which were cotnprchefWed in the utslfhnt province of 
Champagne. Of the various growths of Champagne, that 
made on the banks of the Marne has tho highest reputation, 
and forms tho greater yurt of what is sent to foreign countries. 

Champagne wine is light in body, containing oh the ave- 
rage, according to M. Brando, only 12-f.l per cent, of alco¬ 
hol; it is of various colours,white, 1 1 raw-Colour, pink.andrcd; 
ami these again are divided into sparkling, creaming, and 
still, or as they are called in France mounsfux, crSmani and I 
non-maUMeux. The red wines of good quality are, for t& 

most part, exported to Belgium, arid the white to England, awragu. W u*gv. *n uu wuenu iwnwoi 
lOhssia, Germany, the Levant, Greece, and tho French West! the vineyards in the department of the A' 

India colonics; some portion of the shipment* to England 1828 to 1833, the average annual produce is ». o.-iu.uua 
re-shipt tu India and other parts. Oflato years a con-* hectolitres, while, in 1828, the quantity roaWMri ,036,599 


undergone this operation within a fortnight ISWh the timi 


of its being dispatched. 

The time that has been mentioned is that in which tfei 
effctvcsconce usually occurs, but it is sometimes delayed ti 
a later period, and even to he following yoar. When' thji 
greater time has elapsed, if symptoms of effervescence afi 
not apparent, the wine is mixed in a cask with some nev 
wine, and treated as before. Stdl, or non-sparkling wine, ii 


wine, so 
lie dealer’s 
the second 


not bottled until the autumn following the year of iti 
vintage. 

The losses and expense of labour attendi 
just described add materially to the cost* 
that the price of the first quality delivered 
cellar is seldom under 3 to 4 francs the bottle ; 
quality 2J to 3 francs, and the third quality 2 to 24 francs. 

The quantity of land planted with vines in rite depart¬ 
ment of the Marne was stated by the Chamber ot^Cam- 
merce of Rheims, in Sept.,1834, to he 20,600 hectares 
acres), yielding 28 to 30 hectolitres (616 to 660 impe: 

Ions) ot wine for each hectare, or about 255 gallons p 
Owing to superior cultivation the produce of the 
much increased during the last 40 years, although 
tity of land planted with vines lias.been lessens, 
ductivcness of vineyards is subject to great riritertauity. 
some years the average quantity is more than double a, and 
in otherajhe produce does not amount to one-fourth af an 
average.mtage. In an official statement otlhtwodwe of 
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hectolitres, and in 1830 van 
talus offtti noyard land in 
ment ofthaMarne iavery w 
, have fiwn sold as high as 5<L, 

800*. per acre j but this is an i 
pf land being ftoj» 18,000 to i 
mi. to th 

sent away from!_ 

eftbe principal nfw%Hi|i$4^>f 
2,889,000 bottles, whiqn "were 
and British India 487,600.; iRustia 400,000 ; 
binding Prussia and the Atyatrlnn _Jkn»in' 


hectolitres.' The 
ns it) the depart- 
' tbaPWuchj 
[jSrfper heotare,^ 
e prio»4|e t#Uj. 

'ranos pw-heetarat/rom 
iantity of sptwUttflfirino 
in 1833 » sum. by one 
Iheiics to have amounted to 
ustributod thus Bngltfttd 
jaymany, in* 
439,000; 
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between Whitehall, at the southern Jxt 

a as St., John. *- " 7 

Ch(Hi)plain, tile 


, nty ^**the lake, 
iKiong, than uraerousislanda of Lake - 
Igosttgroflwwth and .Stfuth Hero- nail 
totte, belonging to the State of Vermont. ip 

)tf principal towns on or near the lake, are Plattsburgh, 
lilhpns, Burlington,*«id MBltiteliall. In September, 1814, 
a naval badtlU*was fought** this lake,luar Plattsburgh, in 
which CoJiftuiilpro MacdoiJMch, 4 be AmJtfican commander, 


^ . 

tjnited States of 4.jnerica, ] Oagmll', *S WHt Indies, 
400.008; Pe lted 1 Italy H,000 ; Belgium 56,000 ; 

Holland 30:,aed Denmark 30,000 ; Switser- 
land 30,000 pmKpRnellwUOtOOO ; Spain and Portugal 
20,000; Tork«J6008; aud other parts of Franco 6?to,ooo 

CHAMPAGNE.PHILIPPEDE, was born in Brussels, 
in 1602, Hi*,parent*, who were in middling circumstances, 
indulged his early tasto for painting, and lie was placed under 
masters in his native place. At the age of nineteen ho went 



defeated theWhisli fleet.- (Darbyt; Boult] 

CHAMPLAIN CANAL, ip i 
Commenees afejWliitohall. at%hi 
I.akopharnplaflfc anil runs ii 
the Hudson afflFort Edward. From 
southward'along’l.he wfljit side of the’mqr 
and joins the Eric at Watervliet above 
whole lepgth of the canal, including about 
of improved river-navigation, isthixty-four 
canal a water communioatgHti is opened betweon-tl 
son and the St, Lmwrcnoe^ilirougbaJ f’.Kutrii 
was completed in 1822. >,w 

CHAMPOLLION, JEAN FRANCOIS LB JE^NE, 
so called to distinguish him from his older brother, gene- 


Ncw York, 
„ Extremity of 
anil runs in a*general southern course to 



to Paris, with tha. intention of passing on to Romo, but liod rally called Ghainpollion Figeac. who is the author of several 

.. . M. 1 _-L-. t _ ‘.. _ r _ 1 _._ i _ i _, . 


hi* colour pi 
portraits are n 
Ilis principal 


was uiWtblo to occom^iah his journey; prcffinbly from the 
want of mas»». -$Io rCsoiv44,someWi»Bistance in his studies 
ftom F«$fl(j|re,pM-a^ftljplrftacatBe acquainted with Ni¬ 
cholas Pouast m-Bji fetbat gredt painter returned fiemitaly, 
from whose npP;?;I^J 8 ^ioci«ty he derived great advantage. 
They painted in obfrtpaftyitt the Luxembourg. Upon the 
death of Duchesne, jBiufflpag no succeeded to his idace as 
painter to the quoeqjjSjRiolieiiou endeavoured to withdraw 
uim from his royal paf roues*, but Chamjiugne refused liis 
most blilliant qffera. He W(t 2 indeed so scrupulous in his 
conduct yiat htpftpver fSStohMa’firush on holidays, nor ever 
painted from thjt SakctU jlgMre. He married the daughter 
of DuobfWttqfby whom ho had a son. lie was received into 
the qpadeMj ' on Us first formation, in 1648, and was sub- 
sequentfy i for. He died in 1674, ^ 

Clmqapaf loured with extreme assiduity, and ac¬ 
quired gi$a iijity. His drawing is minutely correct, and 
but his design and effect are tame. His 
1 esteemed, partieulfffity ono of Richelieu, 
iflb* aro at Paftt, where ho spent nearly the 

whole of his lifo, 

Philippo da Champagne, on the death oThis wife and son, 
adopted a nephew, Jean-Baptiste, whom lie instructed in 
painting, but ho never attained any distinction. 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake of considerable extent situated on 
theN. boundary of, but almost entirely within, the United 
Statesof NtWh Ajnerica, It derives its name from Samuel 
de Cbjiti^PA French naval officer, who was govemor- 
9 in the 17th century. It divides, for more 
jtbp state of New York from that of Vermont, 
Wtliern extremity belongs to Lower Canada. 

—__ t ,j ! dircolion very nearly from S. to N. from 43“ 

30' to 45° 4 , or through 109 miles. As the boundary be¬ 
tween th© United States and Lower Canada runs along the 
arallel of 45°, only about 5 miles of its northern extremity 
eloiigi to Canada. But the lake may fairly bo considered 
as extending still further north in the narrow channel called 
the river Chambly, or Sorel, as far as the town pf St. Jean, 
in Lqwer Canada; this will add about 30 miles mora to its 
length. Its area may be between 600 and 700 square miles. 
Its breadth varies from about half a milo to 20 miles, and 
its depth jjfeift some places very great. On both sides 
of the lattBjl^liigh grounds which rise to a consider¬ 
able elcvaugjMPOwing to this circumstance the numerous 
rivers whicnWtom tho K. as well as from the W., empty 
themssJvos into the lake, though they run from 40 to 60 
miles, are only navigable at their mouths; the entire fall 
tn their course being from 500 to 1000 feet. The short 
river,Jphich issues from Lake George and enters Lake 
in at its southern extremity, is likewise unfit for 
ion on account of its rapids and cataracts. Lake 
nearly 200 feet above Lake Champlain, and Lake 
- only 90 feet above the tide-water in tho St, Law- 
renOBBOTiif lake is navigated by vessels of considerable 
siae.^TR aTsgbafges its‘ water by tho Chambly or Sorel, 
Which, loaves it at its most northern extremity ^id falls 
' pto the St. Lawrenoe near the town of Sorel, jit Henry 
STtliam. JClw Chambly is navigable for rivor-bMjges, and, 
l th»j||||Q|cquented line of communication between 
and Lower Canada. Steam-boats ply 
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works on antient history and archspology, was bom atFigeae, 
in the dopartment du Lot. in 1790. He studied in the ly- 
ccum xif Grenoble, ami afterwards went to Paris in 1807, 
where he applied himself to the oriental languages under 
1-angles and De Sacy, but more especially to the study 
of the Coptic, and to Egyptian Vrchaiplogy in general. Via 
1 Ml 1 lie was*appoaited professor of history'in the lyclam 
of Grenoble, anil librarian of the puj^ic lilirarjr. In 1814 he 
published his first work gl.'F.gypte sous les Phai^ons,* 2 
v»ls„ 8 vo,; which is a geographical description of that coun¬ 
try under its antient kings, with a view to fix ^Js divisions, 
tbi* site* and names of its towns, &c. The Worts is accom¬ 
panied by a map. In tho preface, alluding to the hiero- 
j glyptics ori the Egyptian monuments, he says, ‘ thaLit was 
to b&hopcd that ftom those monuments, on wliiclvftfcjllerit 
Egypt painted more material objects, we should be abla,at 
last to discover the sounds of its language, and the expres¬ 
sion of its thought’ In 1821 lie published at Grenoble a 
littlo work, * Do l'Ecriture Hifratiquc des AntKens Egyp¬ 
tian*,’ iu which he stated his opinion, ‘ that the hieratic cha¬ 
racters were merely a modification of the hieroglyphic sy m¬ 
bols, which was adopted *°r the sake of brevity, ambus a 
sort of hieroglyphic short-hand, and were not alphabetical 
characters as it had been supposed by some; the hjpratic 
characters, as well as the hieroglyphic from which they.afs, 
derived, being expressive of objects and not of sounds.' •“ 

In the year following appeared Champollifln’s letter to 
M. Dacier, tho secretary of the academy of inscriptions and 
belles lettres, • relativo a l'alphahet des hieroglyplics plionc- 
tiques employe par les Egyptians jwttr inscrire sur leurs 
monumens Ins tltrcs, les notes, et les surnoms des souve- 
rains Grees ct Romains,’ Paris, 1822. In this letter he,re- ■ 
tracted what he had formerly assorted, in so far that ho now 
demonstrated what Dr. Young had already stated in No¬ 
vember, 1819, in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- ” 
tannica, art. * Egypt,’ namely, that the Egyptians used 
occasionally hioroglyphic"signs as alphabetical characters on 
their monuments, to express the names of foreign sovereign* 
Greek and Roman, who ruled over their Country. In the 
introduction to his m*xfc>work, 4fcPreris du Systfime Hicro- 
glyphique, etc.,’ Champollion observes, and Ins friend Rosel- 
Imi confirms it in his biography, that ho came to tho same 
conclusion as Dr. Young contemporaneously witdithe latter, 
and by his own investigation; but this assertion*pspaciaHy 
with regard to contemporaneousness, is at variance with the 
statements of the Grenoble work already mentioned, which 
was published as late os 1821, nearly two years after the 
publication of^gr. Young's discovery. However this may 
be, Champollion at leaot improved upotwDr. Young’s hint, 
and deduced a phonetic alphabet, applicable pot only to 
the names and titles of foreign sovereigns, but ‘also to 
those of*the native sovereigns and of the divinities of 
antient Egypt. By comparing Champollion's alphabet 
with Dr, Young's; tho difference between tho two is ap¬ 
parent. Champollion used the word phonetic io- express 
characters denoting sounds, a term which had been used 
lapg before him by Zocga in the same sense in his work 
on Obelmts. In his ‘ Precis dn Systilmo Hieroglyphi- 
ue des Anciens Egyptiens, ou Recherche* sur les ElA* 
en» ppfgplgr* de cetto Eoriture Sacrfee, sur Ipurs dl ^ 
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mestiques i 

appear in parts, in ] 832. TrTjh 
this publication Rosellini has n 
system of Champollion, but h&sca'rrie 
his friontl. A sharp criticism ujftlsfclt ^ T 
was published in No. 19 of the 'Progtesso/ 

Journal, Naples, 1835.. While Chantpollion.was preparing 
the first part of the new work for the pr&s’.hb Was attacked 

* • ■' nP . 4 -4 Ik- j!. #a»_ ft ft _ _-1. t ivnA 


begari 
mspanyirtg 
^Hte general 
“ rtber than 
Jannelli, 
a Neapolitan 


- verses oot?fflnniiptts.et sue les rapports da fie System* avec andria in Au 
autres M6ttpe* •Omphj^-feyBtidbas,- Pais, 1894, tilt the enio' 

'&t*R0ttccl, l.*vThat his ph^tdfltRfttplataftis applicable- to Which- a: 

^Wthiioynl names of the tnost-ariticnt eoMha. 2. That the d'Kgypte et 

-*• a-«-a-‘tA-ri — wfc- *A* hl« r<jtUttf*lo 

the Instihitd^i&hsub! 

Imi .gVea/^njpwttjrf'Cpnippseil gt signs* *pureljh(tfphabetiea], Jtwas^ag^ed tureen tfte : i^qj|iti 
aiid Vsch 'as #Mf4§tfl«ain«df iiPkis phonetic tflphab'it.' It that the result of the OMMptntW 
seem's #1tporft Jiiine rfi u i^lk 1 g^Mlnark that the two last ...» * 

liobc are trcre ajfet tionB, jThsupportqtl by. proof, — 

One who will' take the gains to examine attepftely 
foltion'storks will easily see. Klaproth, m bis ' 
vatioftSTSllTqiiea sur VAlphabet Hidroglypbique dieouvert 
par MiCjmmpolliOn lb Jeunc,' which precede his * Collection 
(i Airfftn^t Egyptidnnes,' Paris, 1829, has in our Opinion 
corn^hstnyilemolished ChMnpollion's general theory, and re¬ 
duced his discovery to its propcrlimits. Klaproth concludes his 
critical observation#wf|h the fallowing corollaries: 1. 1 That 
Champollion appears to have had no fixed ba^s for bis sys¬ 
tem, its be has repeatedly altered the moaning of his cha¬ 
racters, both phonetic and symliolic, as appears from con 
paring tho alphabet of the second edition of Mis “Precis, 

1*827, with that o£ the ffirst. 2. That although he has 
plained proper names and some particles of speech, yet ho 
has never been able to rend satisfactorily one connected sen¬ 
tence of Hieroglyphic writing, nor three or four consecutive 
words of the demotic characters of the Rosetta stone. 3. 

That ho assumes against all probability that the Coptic 'an- 
guage, which is a mixed dialect, and known. #> ilk in a very 
imperfect statfe, is th#langimge that jvas spoken by tho 
Egyptians under the Pharaohs f its sounds, according to 
him, being represented by the phonetic signs. 4. That it 
appear*. thjgMhe names of the kings and the ordinary epi¬ 
thets attached to them are written alphabetically in tho car- 
touches or frames ; but that besides these, every king has 
another tine of honour or prmnomen which fills up another 
cartouche, and which seeigs composed partly of alphabetic 
and partly of symbolic characters, which last have hitherto 

"been only explained by conjecture.' Resides these and ... ...., _ _, 

other general arguments against Champollion's system, for yet deeypheren, which represent five vo ^ 
which ije refer to Klaproth’s work, Klaproth charges Cham- sonants, whilo Ujero is a va§t number dftji 


pollion remained 

WvrtcS'WlliifSbi 

of * Lettres Vcritea' 
■ Parrs, 1833. On . 
„ was made a member Of 
fctppfljjijgtf, by Lewi* Philippe, 
‘ies w France. 

dan governments 
ie two expeditions 


to have been sound, hit ■ 
always correct, and his ie 
quitted .neither extensive eSS fexjadtS. 

Youngs first rude notions as to the ph if ’ symbols, and 
considerably extended the number of known'-Signs ; and 
this may perhaps lead to further results. Nail he lived 
longer, ho might have modified some of his former osser- 
tioits, and entered perhiipsufWh'R.'safer path of investiga¬ 
tion. For the controversy corft^riing the.g^leral applica¬ 
tion of tho phonetic alphabet, sip vol. ii.jjfT the Egyptian 
Antiquities of the British Mwirfu, published in tile Li¬ 
brary of Entertaining Knowledge, ch. x., on'the ' Rosetta 
Stone,' where the subject is fully investjjtff^.' __ Sfee also 
Professor Kosegarten,' De pn’sea Aigypti^ml^iUm'atura 
Commentatio, 4to., 1828, in which the professor observes 
that only forty of tho ..demotic or enchorial characters are 

id eleven con¬ 
signs in the 


pollion with having completely altered several cartouches ot same writing, the value ef which is not kriiSWn, nor is it yet 
vtho-rtable of Abydos, to malto them suit his hypothesis, ascertained whether they are phonetic or symbolic; Greppo's 
And* farther, he docs not forget to ^remind us that Essay onJhe Hiwpglyphic. System of Champollion, tthns- 


not forget to ereminrt us 
Champollion, while passing through Aix on his way to 
Egypt in 1828, saw a fine papyrus belonging to Mr. Sallior. 
’■written in demotic characters, which he gravely pronounced 
to be ‘ a history of the campaigns of Sesostris Ramses, 
written in the ninth year of that monarch's reign by his 
bard and friend.’ This assortion was published Hfc a great 
d.icovery by the academy wf sciences of Aix, and the report 
was inserted in Ferussac's * Bulletin Universcl.’ 

During Chanipolhon's visit to Turin in 1824, to examine 
. the Egyptian Museum of that city, be wrote two letters to 
* the Duke of Blacas d'Aulps, who had become his patron at 
the Frenchfourt. In these letters ho explains the names 
and tides of many of tlic Pharaohs written upon the monu¬ 
ments in tho Turin collection, anjJ he undertakes to class 
tlicrd inti! dynasties, with the assistance of Manethnn. 
C Lctlvc . i M. la. Duo ile Blacas d'Aulps, relatives au Mu¬ 


latcil by Stuart, Boston, 1830. Rosollini wrote a biographi¬ 
cal notice of Champollion in the Florence Antologiit for 
April, 1832. Champollion made a Coptic Grammar and 
Dictionary, which remain yet unpublished.’ ;:,' 1 ' 

CHANCE. This word has been hied-in sense*, as 

opposed to Providence, and as opposed to CbnSftd|jf,'*Fhf tho 
theory of chances, in the latter sense, see IWjj|£ai£Y'i‘i£S t 
Titkohy or. ’wjiwp 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, in English law, iskllireiilar cor¬ 
ruption of chaudemellf, a term well known ittold French 
legal phraseology, and in the barbarous Latin of ancient 
ordinances translated calida melleia. The term iti French 
Jaw denoted, consistently with its etymology, a casual Afilay 
or broil, accompanied with violence, but without dclibsftttibn 
or preconceived malice. (Ducange, Ohm. ad verbum 
Meslie.) In English law, it can hardly lie doubted that 

_ ii_ .11. _ a xi_ 


Ki ialEgyptmn de Turin, - Paris, 1824-5.) His work Chance-medley originally meant the simO thing; but in 

l . Vo.....* a .ai.,.» U-_ _u. _i_a.:_li_ li a 


on fie Kgyptmh gods cam^feut in jlferlB, but has never been 
completed : * Pantheon Egyptien, ou Collection des Per- 
mnfrages Mytbologiques tie l ancienne Egypte, d’apres les 
Momnnens, avee un tetCtu e\plicatif.’ Charles X , having 
determined to purchase a valuable'collection of Egyptian 
untiipiitirs^Ubt arrived at Leghorn, for the museum at Paris, 

(Sianipollioti was appointed, through t|£> Duke of Blacas, 
to pi-oceed to Italy for the purpose of examining anil valu¬ 
ing them. From Leghorn he proceed©# to Rome and 
Nnifins, in tile eumpanv *f Rosellfhi. On his return to 
Paris.ly; was named Dueetor of the Egyptian Museum at 
the Louvre, of winch ho published a description, * Notice 
descriptive ires Monumens Kgvptnns du Mu»6e*Cnarles X.,' 

1827. In I82fTtto King of France appointed a scientific 
expedition to proceed to Egjpi, in (filer to examine the 
monuniknts of that country uiulei Champollion's direction. 

At tho same time the Grand Dukopf Tu|r.any, Leopold II., 

appointed a similar expedition for the same object, at dm .. ... „ - --..... 

bead of which ho placed Rosellini, Champollion's friend. . observeo^it 4s now used to deiipte tbut u 
Tile two expeditions, consisting of six Frenchmen and sitd which the communion tableor altar i« 4 >i 
I'uunnrw^ sailed together from Tonlnn. and flrrk/aad AUwJ* unw __*•__ 


sailed together from Toulon, and arrived at Alex*^ 
) * 


modern times the expression is limited to n particular kind 
of homicide, via. the killing another in solfdefttjnce upon 
a sudden and unpremeditated encounter,-is often 
much difficulty in distinguishing 

medley, which, though an offence by law(vHj|Rcuaab!e on 
the ground of self-defence, from the crime ortUBnslaugbter. 
The general distinction is, that it both parties are dbtuaUy 
fighting, ho who gives the mortal stroke is guilty of laab- 
slaughter; but if one of them at first refuses to fig* - * 
on being closely pressed, retreats as far as he catti 
last, in oriler to avoid his own destruction, kills h 
gonist, this is homicide excusable on the ground 
defence; or, as it is inaccurately called, chart 
See Foster's Crown Law, pp.27S, 276 , and tif. *' 
CHANCEL. This is rather a#erm of oydinar 
than one which would be used by any person w 
dertakins to give a scientific description of the several 
of the ffibric of o Christian church. As &r as we 

’ o£a#k#ih' 
the 


before it, in which the congregation 



•When this 





‘c a a 



I church was often 


Jjatory within,lie ctnu# r 
tytrial place of tho. family. 
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ftnfsp, and *tfw‘ hotfd ofth* Wm 
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usjitea ■' * 
illation 5 ' 


Ijgrial place of the. family, that #f EuSiiJteth., at $ txmVrjaM rtmxtn ad'jj-jsjifcea ' ■ 
vjfiPtyrwz e#ed of tho peace, though «*» ^ojalggtfCT^coirimmafttiutn 

Wjpm that .ItagjmipHr m some- of lordb-lieuteafttiteof coi <MBL. JBewjnm* 
, n,Wonwque«ee;'' 0 |''lwj|j | g divided mpiUBK pa^jpgriW, and tranBaolp alMjfckat(tej(s connected* 
emetic -Svy wjtlQhe .y aipLuse of th«<|njM»,&4.'. 3fo Akn, wa» 

q,.Cmcelldritt$). The primary entrusted the #ire of infants and their 
ini ad cancellos assistiV one dissolution of tho court of wards and liverigiy’ " fygs - 
v yprk of a wiudow or. a door- tho jurisdiction over idiots and lunation by special ^ion 

' b ;c. ,r A caneollarius i» this sense from the crown. Ho also exercises a special bat 

keeper. The emperor Carinus conferred upon him by vaikm$*<i^utos, as original .am ap- 
l prefect of the city, a promotion (wllato judge, as to charitable uses, friendly .soci^tis®, ihfant 
tiafaction. (Vopiscus, Carinus.) In lunatic and idiot trustees, in ccrtaift appeals iV<nli*.$be court 


«ftlpd also,IStiu his position at theddsncelli of the courts of a conservator of the peace,,and may atfard precepts end 
,law,,The canaellarjus, uudenlhe iater ctaperors, and in lake recognizances to keep the peace; and has concurrent 
fhe^^^ntantinlptiitariijiSprh. WIW.a'chiefs8tib° or secretary jurisdiction with the other judges of the superior courts, 
;(o (tjyftc, ,kiifeijpw<di,tvhoiiifM-,ulth :l *e.h;ly invested with.judi- with respect to writs of,;ij«beas corpus.*£jtcept in the case 
- H? * WwNB(Slw®M®4o nB y over tho rest of service of process,'given to him by some recent statutes, 

of ..$»*»» colled qwcellariua the lord chanueUor baa no jurisdiction in Scotlajfli. 

liecauseha M»|8pj» caahatlQS (within the lattice),, ! W‘screen The authority pf lord chancellor and loi^l keeper are made 
; dividing jdraip&^sw rvt&l&rget zoom for the sake of greater the same by thott'atiffi Elbe. c. 18: though,,it is not mow 
privacy from whu^wbfeanuta&ce tho chancel of a church customary t* appoint ,a" lord keeper. The last lord keeper 
also a^guires its na«ta,, y was Lord Henleytpill757. The guiat seal ig however somo- 

Tha prelates of the Bcgrtimchurch had likewise an officer times put into comroissiigi during the temporary vjjpancy of 
SO called LkuJhp Chutra£i)ir England, each bishop has a the office, or the sickness of tho chancellor the seal Vjdnge 
, chancellor, .hfShoin ore s #iitria«Wd judicial functions. A11 | en trusted to the chief commissioner. (1 Wgj. nad 1%, c. 31.) 
the ,madon» j^jSwis of ffiwf l p liad a chancellor, though his : The chancellor is not only a judicial offiebrW the crown, 
ja)j’s ? 'rs,art4,'jutles seem to have varied in each, ,, but be has important political functions—be.hns a seat In 

^UfWPf l ' le phuncellor was originally'the king’s obtaf "tl)o cabinet, and usually ilfkcs an active part itSphbhe moil-, 
SWtb^feJo^om petitions were referred, by whom patanjtk gpns. lie resigns office with the party to whltfjplta is' 

„ pud,,OT»BMj»ta'the crown wore approved and completed/ detached. The inconvenience 4«d necessary delay ariMjg 
. “nd by whom rttffwts upon such mutters were, if necessary, from his removal during file Jrondouoy of suits in bis ffitft' r 
made to hence Uc.yras sdihetttrios styled Referen- court and before Ac House of Lords, and the urvear of hu- 

darius. , ThiB^a^occm's Jn. » charta^.df Etholbeit, A.p, sinoss caused by tho variety of duties which %e is called 


of some 


605; wnd iTreattsp to perform, liavo suggested tho necessity of t^me 

si.ders it synony mous with cliancclT^r, a ! name which, he 'adoration in tlm constitution of tho office, ftlnny^xpcdiipits 
saws, first occurs, iu tho history of. jSngJjjift, in the time of! have been tried j_a vieo-cliaucellor has been appointed ; th 
Mw.afd the Elder, about a.d, S30. " master of the rolls him, been empowered to assist iri tho 

In, tho capac.ity .of secretary lie pias" the udvis^ of liis usual and ordinary functions of the court of ehaneer^; and 
maater; preparajt-ami tnude out his mandates, grants, and a number of useful and important reforms have been made 

AVestnse „ . f ^ S tV. ~ U • . ! ‘ si... .... t.... .1..fl’. S-1. , S .1. i 


By (when seals cumo into use) affixed his in tho subordinato odices of the court. Bui such U the j 


charters, u; (when seals cumo into use) affixed his 

seal, ,Hc^iC,mf P«.rbaps because in early times, he was j sure of business, that ull these msgus have bWn mcffectupl 
.ttttilW be became keeper of the king’s eon- 1 to rent#)’ the incum cmencc; and a bill was introduced into 

spWMjraBHW^riny* patents, the officer by whom pvero- the Iioase of Lords, during ikf present session (I83S), by 
prepared, and keeper of tbe great seal, the chancellor, Lord Cotleuiium, for the purpose of eft'eet- 
be, l^jKwzitutic who exercised the office was John Wil- ing still further alterations. Upon discussion, it did not 
, Hafts*, iimpippp of York, who was lord keeper from July appear that the measure was sufficiently matured ; though; 
'lt), U32l. Ttf/Nev^wber 1, 1C25; his friend apd secretary, in ull, probability, some alteration in the office will lid#* 
John .Haoket, who became bishop of Lichfield oiiid Coventry, speedily eilected. » * 

Wwto’hisfiifa in a volume of singular interest, which lie en- By the U and 4 Win. IV., c. Ill, see. 3, in consideration 
tUjdi/.Sertnia Rosorata. , that the Chancellor had lost tho patronage of certain offices 

The Zjwcial interference of the king, as tho fountain of then abolished, the ktnf is empowered to grant an annuity 
Justice, was frequently sought against the decisions «f tho of. GOOD/, a year to tho Lord Chaueellor or Lord Keeper on 


eourU of ia^&her« they worked injustice; apd also in his rosipmition of office. Tlune is also SfLuixl High Chau« 
.kuittdrs which'jWerB not cognizable in tho ordinary courts, eellor oi Ireland, wltpsumuthorily within his own jurisdiction 

[of in wbkb, from the maintenance or protection afforded to is in most respects the same as that of the Lord Ifigh Chan- 
ik*.. 1 _;*•_ _,t. .. .n_ r a .. n.:,..:.. rur ft, . . 


|P 

lUongtu 


the mAiutenance or protection ollordeii to is tn most respects the same as that oi the .Lord ItyS* 1 

S petitioner was unable to obtain redress, eellor of Great Britain. (Seldon, Off. Ch.; JMuch- Sk>>«. ; 
jfth which tlie chancellor is invested had Story on Equity; and flic Booksffif Chuncery Practiced 
action of discretionary power, which was Thu Chancellor of+a Ch urch nr of a Biihttfi is Vicat- 
rg on tlie establishment of courts of jus- general to the bishop, holds his eourts, and directs mad as- 
U^RifMra «a Chancery stated,,p.. 27, et. seqj. sists him in matters of ecclesiastical law. Heims a freehold 
exerciae of those powers in modorn times is in his office, ami no is not necessarily un,ecclesiastic; but 
all, less circumscribed and hemmed in by rule if lie is a laynmi), or married, he most hem Doctor of the 
it ! than the strict jurisdiction of tho courts Civil Law, (Buck, (km.; 37 U. TIII^o. Up.) 
ityJ, controversies have at times arisen as to The ChumeUur of a Catnaaral is tap offioer^vlioysuperin- 
;tha chancellor; tbs particulars ef one dispute tends the rJgularily of the religious serviueB. 
reserved ffi«s entire, (The Jurisdiction of the The Chm'ccllor efthe Iktiehp.'f.JLemeaeter preside* ettbar 


\ Judicature in Chancery stated,. p. 27, et. teq£. sists him in ma 
te exercisa of those powers in modern times is in his office, an- 
at all, less cirourascnoed and hemmed in by rule if he is a layina 


^BjiroMy.lf Atoll, less ciroura-scnued and hemmed in by rule if lie is a lay nmi), or man 
!tlvan tbe strict jurisdicbon of tho courts Civil Law, (Black. Chm.; 
iMlpOttQyfivy],''controversies have at times arisen as to Thq Chancellor of a Ct 
Sfpowetrsjof tha chancellor; tbe patticulgranf one dispute tends the rftularfty of tin 
Ba yalfVy n' preserved tons entire. (The Jurisdiction of the The Chancellor of the l 

^^t&tkery vindicated. Printed at tho end of 1 in person or by deputy in 


Bijuim' Ho takes rank above alij|nkes not fbe,cp^g.is ftOTestminster Hull, apd was l'ucmerly 
ah and, next to the srchbishep of dktterbury., Much useaj atmeseririt is rarely employed. 

Fhy tba delivery of flie gi-eajus^ into' fa* . The Xfrmaafars qf the Vmvemties of. O-xford and pom - 
‘ there ire instances of Ui.hpnng W«h,ar ' ’ a. ' J ited by tho respect ive covporat© bodies ol which 
LW|^'d'%hiil tlmy,eX8reisoBX«lmtyo,jumdi<pm injnU 

liti office. By virlut, of hi* office he is the j cm%gctM^s and sgits where a member of thortJmveraitylp 
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|#Hvilegpd persomls ono gfthe«»rttes; esc#* in coswte^hm i union withjEnftlaftfi,#®^ 
the right to freehold is-concerned."'' in' both the EagUab Vcontinued tS* antagonist OfW 
tfrfiVci-sit.as the duties>f.the Chancellor Arts- in Marty Wl Reformation " 

cases bsy a •Vie^-Cha^os'llor.' 1 •*» after#! 

The (Vwncdltyr 'oflti* /^r^^^'i^inder-tpeWure^ tii*% statyle 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. Tha*bfflee ofDWd High' rUrvcttho^pEBonjiftw wa»: 
Treasure? is now c*cvntcd by the Lords Conrtltjwioncrs of 
the Treasury." The Chancellor of the Exchequer te the 
' principal finance minister, of tlio crown : the office is gene- 
rnllv hold by tlio Prime Minister whence i* a member of 
the House of Oommdrm. * The.legal function| j ji{.“tho Ctoan- 
cellor rtf till' Kxdtequer are now merely formal. Bins in 
the Exchajitter ate addressed to him. and to the barons of 
that court, »mWm sorrife extensions (a* on his appointment) 
he siAm.-ngurt ; but*Ml the legal business is transacted by 
'lh« fferons. If the chief lmron and barons arc equally di¬ 
vided in opinion, the Ohn8f«fcor pf the Exchequer may be 
required-to re-hoar the c»nse with the barons, nnd give his 
decision. "The last instance occurred in 17.D, when Sir 
Robertf-WMpolo pave his decision upon a question of consi¬ 
derable doubt and difficulty, which jssaid to have given great 
Satisfaction. <B1. Com.; Fowler's Exchequer Practice.) 

The Chancellor, of the Order of the Garter and other 
orders of knighthood seals and autbjajitirates the formal in¬ 
struments of the chapter, and keeps the register of the order. 

He excretes various functions ot the 1 installation of the 
knights, and during their meetings 6nd processions. 

• CHANCELLOR OF SCOTLAND. Atelu England, 
the chancellor of Scotland was nlwayaa higlrtitlicer of (he 
crown, and had-great influence with tb# fling and authority 
in his citunoils. As in England toe. that authority at length 
eittanded-'i^iself beyond its former limits, and affected the 
whole judS(|i- power of the kingdom. Its operation and 
effect in tile twa countries, however, was different: fi* 


1 

n 

<aw 

« gospol woro 
! h»r< 



on few;*#* aver; 
prudence. At the 
law ceased, grid not 


by 

he audio- 
, jhil^jy btofleh 
and became one 
r.Afl* in 

event Various pro-, 
assimilate the laws 


ivyourtof session in 
jyj|, England is 
stical courts 
;bh court of 



ptxSsed both equity 
feeding in which all the other judicatures of the realm were 
bound to follow. 

In 1.12ft, which was shortly after the return of King 
James I. from hfo long captivity in England, the ‘chancel-* 
lor And With him cevlaino diserceio pursones of the thro 
estates chosen and depute by the king ’ were erected into 
the court, of the session, for (lie final determination of all 
matters competent to the king and'his council. The court 
of. the session however expired with Bishop Wardlaw, from 
wtem in all Livelihood it originated ; the rhaucejlptat office 
being token, on his deatbfc from his protegd, Bishop Carni-iim, 
and given to Kir William Crichton, a layman, when the 
former policy of determining suits hv th.o old common law 
was restored. This contmiicd*!(wi(h tlie exception of mi 
attempt to the contrary in 147. probably under the inilu- 
ao of Bishop Khnrsewood, the favourite and confessor of 
mg Jam.'; I?,! till the time of Bishop Elphinslono, to 
whom nudofftitedly may ho asovihrtl the crafty acts pa-sod 
in 1497 for the recovery of the large jurisdiction of the chan¬ 
cellor nod court of the session, as 'jell as the act l-VJ t, c. ft, 
to onf in in the courts the study and practice of the canon 
mid , i'. d laws. Npr perhaps shall we greatly err in con¬ 
cert iog his zeal to have been employed in establishing in 
I .'itsi the court of daily council, which was essentially a 
i estimation of the old court of the session. But all these 
proved onlf preparatory steps to th* erection of the court of 
council anil session, or college of justice, which was insti¬ 
tuted in ! !fS'2, and lias coniinued to <fttr own time. Of this 
co.llego the chancellor, or, as he then began to be styled, lord 
chancellor of Scotland, was to bo principal; and ns on tlio 
one hand if was the supreme court of the kingdom, and on 
the oilier all interior courts were required to Copy its proceed- 
mggjwt-whrideu the whole jUdicativfi power of the country. 
It early*daftned , also, and exercised, a larg$, legislative 
powtjr under the Hfntutcs permitting it to pass act*of sede¬ 
runt ; and tfie oJBoers who executed its warrants and de¬ 
crees were oillwtr Its own ma-.r* or else messengers, over 
whom it •btuined’camplete control. Those powers the court 
xrlelded so as tn effect nearly an entire change of the law. 
The ecclesiastical estate for some time predominates both on 
the bench and at the bar., The consequence was, the canon# 
and civil laws became, what indeed they used to lie styled, 
flip common law Of the land, and the old comnseu law he¬ 
lm ohs'dctq aml antiquated. Much of 1 this lias been por¬ 
ted since the Reformation; and still njfito ‘shut:’- the 


the Union, wHin both* 
teat mmiutyile, oomimwV” 
mtflly respects unsuitable; m} 
visions have bsen jnado to impWtya'ari 
and practise of tftcCtwo kingdoms, q 
The similarity of procedure 
Scotland and the high Court, eft 
striking. Both courts indeed, snfl-y; 

of both countries, borrowed their for . 

Romp, and with these last the 't&ltott session 

iri many respects still agree. TWb&jLbr Wkit^uxsitymlick- 
tion to the court for letters, whether ef.eummejis or or dili¬ 
gence, is Of the sam«f,nature witli tfra jfu^di^pbn, for let¬ 
ters in the court qf &me; and it is ohMMHH.tnat when 
the desire of the .b*k$Sk panted, it is ia^e ! iaip» terms in 
both courts. The Mli4e*?cndence HP* --- -- •-* « 

derived from the artugtrii and raspo 
burial. The initialia testimqrai, or 
are identical with the jj nr 

Letters gf advocation, susf eoijjabr knl«l^tiqtli^.!ire - well 
km>wrt Ch#*fc. The ‘maiS ttppllatqp hfcjbW Jffhfi® 8 « u >n' 

is hut verbally translated in the phr'awf-'i*'thb..pujftfl court, 

* Finds the letters orderly proceeded V. owl letters of horn- 
ing! caption, and relaxation, bear their papal origlk; im¬ 
pressed upon them. It .appMga also that from on early 
period the court issued *qmtuiMfank to its rgfmps'to pedhrm 
judicial duties, as tt# v fcclosiastics appoj^l the tn|erior 
church officers their legates anil cunmnsssiHp for the like 

the 
ele- 
like 

From what is above stated, we may Bee why there is no 
court of chancery ln $wt!and, soparate^ram the courts of 
common law, m in SHhImmI l ,tlua vkjm|judR»turea of 
4>putlaud hnvhqsdhi&Omo bt to thoy^jiurt of session, 
-Where the ch|t^^®Kpiesided, dispensing both equity and 
common law«j$JHpjWqu the earliost times there wtiiffan 
office of cimrtixuyqmi&i-otland, and we shall find that many 
of tiie early chanmuora iiad been 1 cleriqt eancellarii.’ 

A list of the chancidlord ns of the gregt officers ot 
the crown ill early times, is of cjnsideriApi^m^Sftatice, par¬ 
ticularly in settling the dales of early chartpa. The series 
of chancellor? given in Crawford's * is 

very imperfect- > »«'! in the subsequent li«t4|Lv^iamcrs 
( Caled ) there are also various errors and $tpWj$®S' A 
more correct list than any wo have yet, me^ there¬ 

fore subjoin^. In Beat son’s ‘Political Index:' tnoru is a 
eimnccUor so early ns the roign of MuloqJm III., but the 
more authentic series Is'gius with j; 

Constantino, carl of Fife, who is C. temp'. Alex, I. .-if 
Herbert, abbot of Selkirk, temp. Alex. I, and Dav. L ■ 
Edward, temp. Dav. I, 

Jolm, bishop of Glasgow., 

William Curnyn, previously clerk to 
of England, 1133—1142! 

Jordan, olcrimu rogis, 1 142 -3. 

Edward, 1143. 

- Walter is said by Chalmers to have be 
to 1100. but ho is in office about the yif 
Col., vol. i., p. 38: Dugdale, Monctet-, votl, 

•Patrick, Bishop of Breehin, was C. tm»lV Dav. S', and 
that see was founded circa 1150. 

Itigclrani, archdeacon of Glasgow, is said by Choltaer* to 
have been C. from 1160 to 1164; butip Wf^^gPee..- 
in 1151, and was continued by King "" 

(Keith’s Bishops.) 

Walter is again v, 7 Male. IV.. 

Edward, 1163 (Keith’s Bishops, edit. Russel, ] 

Nicolas,..der. rsgiS, 1,163—1,1 jl. * - ' 

Waltw’% Bidnmcier.rqgis. 1I71—n?8.' ■ : 

Roganytri 78—1189. , ;r- 

II ugh %*Jloxburgh, archdeacon of St. Amjrowm lilJw* 

: i.lw , ’ 

Min'.; 


fc Wiiliain do Mi 
Pish tys,) 


Florence, made C. according to Chalm&s in 1200, ac- 


ilor Godeffey 

-h ■ , . 

7jffom 1148 

fti, $tioi, 
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William de Boscl_, 
-ThornaS do StriyeVm, ( 
Matthew Scot, arehdei 
William do 
William de 
Robert abb 
Gamelin(»,ftfe ! 
RieSord, 

William 
1273. 

Robert, abbot of] 
William B ' 

Str Ti 
Alan 
m» 
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lording to Keith in 


d n & 


uhblane, 12ft. 

iW, 1226*^7, 
, v -^ 1427. jsjj, 
. . 'H 

m of fit. Andrew® 1231, 
249. ' “ A 

Andrew*, 135 Q—1256. 

1246 (Fordun). ;** 
bacon Of St. Andrews, 1256— 


rinline, 1273. t 
i'of Glasgow, 1273—1280. 
utto.or Ghartoris, 1280—1285. 
ijbisbSp of Caithness, 1291. He was 
tig, Edward I. of England, who also 
fine With him Walter do Agmodoscham 
(05), and thareafter Adam do Boding- 
K 1291* (RutiiV, Scot., 0), and C. i« 
same year, thtt bishop or Caithnoss 
Ivavin'g'prayiously diod. '-'i™' 

de Dost free.' parson of Dumbarton, 1292 (Rot. 

f tav- (M' 1 ■ 


: where .tho 
ed is 


* 1 i atetK’iartd' in 
lAylofe Cal. 
, dons’- 
’ Dec® 




*-V 

i/jg, pafwin of Colder, 131)1. In 1307 
Stile sco of Dunblane, and then perhaps 


he-wa* put if 
resigned, for ■'< 

William de Bevercote* is C. about that time. 
Bernard do Linton, abbfljjpf Arbroath, 1315. 
Walter ddTwynham^tfnpn of Glasgow, 1327. 
William Brisbane, 1332,"-'" ” 

Sir Thorn'll tie Carnotto, 1342—1346. 

Widipaa de Caldwell, prebendary of Glasgow, 1349. 
* are, bishop of 


PlistnoK de Lcnclmrs, bishop of Brechin, is C. 29 Dav. 
■^fejMliyArds to the reign of Rub. II.; yet Adam, bis _ 
of tsosame sea, is in office 31 Dav. II. (Keilh’B Bishops, 
edit. Russel, p. 565). 

r 1 ’ canon o|Gla*gBwi 1370 

umiv^fcG 


archbishop of Glasgow, in whoso time the college of 
.^kistioe w’aSBrastitutojll.'” Tim stifles ef.chancellors nwfc. 
>-» iSm be fhrwjir crrfftijwet. Bf art. vfaof tho tipatpbf 
iUnjran, ift^itstetOTided that there should in, fut-uraSbe, 
butane greiit *al for jli* United Kingdom, and'that a 
y - -seal should bo.kegl'jnd used in Scotland-Top'iiutsh pri¬ 
vate fights oi^granfs aa had usually passed tho great 
seal ^f Scotland. Tiie office of chancellor of Scotland 
•then properly expired) ami none hpVe been appointed „ 
to it since the carl of Seugtid, .jffe&Was chancellor at 
'.he ti mo/of tl(jB Union. ’«•? •. 

(JHANl|fltY < Cancdlpfta ); thk’tprni is derived from 
Chancellor, VanceUauwt, and signifies the eou^t ,where dial 
judge exercises his functions. Tins re are.'ievaq 
as tliero arc several chancellors; but the,, phi 
Lord High Chancellor's judicial functions ■*» 
especially called the Chancely, > “SfcbSF* 0 

Tho principal part of the l&jncss of the Cogrtof Chan¬ 
cery consists in the adinihistranop of equity, 'a iiaja* which % 
in this country comprehends a particular set Qf'MJnS, having 
iho force of law, which are applicable to such’Blatters as 
belong to the jurisdiction of the court. The Court-of Ex¬ 
chequer, and within certain small district* various local 
courts also have a similar jurisdiction, for a particular 
account of tile procedure in Courts of Equity, and a his¬ 
tory of the origin of that jurisdiction, see Equity.* 

The Lord Chiwwpjlpr, tiie Vice-Chancellor, a»d tliff Master 
of the Roils api tire judges by whom equity is administered 
in ChanccfyiX.Each- pf these 1ms » soparsgt# court. Tlwfse 
courts Kavobb fitw or’ permanent situation. In term they 
are held in Wesbhfnrtcr Hall; in. Vacation, the first two in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and tho hist at tiie Rolls, in Chart<Xiy-lune. 

The Court of Chancery is a name it^reias.'pror 

pcrly belongs to, tlte Lord Chancellor’s CodiGtKd-fhe Vice- 
Chancellor's Court together; it is smuctimes applied to 
the former alone, but most frequently to**J!" the t ft feu 
oourts together. ,A ’ ’ ' 


%: 



Duncan, .Ri 
Gliberfc,’ 


“Sys ijy 


-,, T , T- , - .... - T. Tliojptwpoy presiding judfs^ln J,he Lord 

: Sij4'Wlt'dt'ds to the reign of Rob. II.; yet Adam, bishop Chancellor's Court isihe Lord High Chancellor .himself, ; 

v -- ' A * r ‘-“ ” ‘ v ■ — Tho Master of tho'Roiik is appointed by tho crosttt .by 

letters patent, and holds his office for life. He administers 
equity m a separate court, called the Bolls. lie has the 
377, and sampie% power of hearing uud determining originally the sum# mat-' 
edit. RuajiiSj ten as tho Lord Chancellor, excepting owes in lunacy and 
Forrester of bankruptcy; but nil orders and decrees prontjbticcd by the 
19 Rob. II.; blaster ot the dlolls must bo signed by the Lori Chancellor 
yi'895 Alexander j before they arc cnrOUsd. The Master of the Rolls has pre¬ 
cedence next to the Lord Chief Justice of tiie King'* Bench. 
This office is ntio of high antiquity. The salary is ro^koBed 
aboul^'mKi/. a year. ■<& 

llfeb r.fli; o of Vice-Chancellor' was created uy atat 53 G5o. 
)ll;v<h-L This officer (who takes precedence next ttktho 
Mastaj'-ol' the Rolls) is appointed by tiie crown by letters 
patent, uud holds Ins ollloe during good behaviour. Ho has 
power to hear and determine all matters depending in the 
Courl of Chancer) either as a court of law or as a coui'l 
equity, or us incident, to liny ministerial office of the 
court", nr winch are subjected to tho jurisdicliifti of such court • 
(Keith’s or of iho Lord Chancellor by any special Aot of Parliament, 
as the Lord CluniocUo^sbaU from time to time direct. But 
all orders and decrees of tho Vice-Chancellor uyu- t. be signed 
by tho Lord Chancellor, ami the Vicp-C lor has no 
power to alter or discharge any decree or ^wSeuado by the 
6, 1480 (Keith's Lord Chancellor, unless authorised by tbe Lord Chattcoibr, 
nor any power to alter or discharge any order or decree of 
tlio Master of the Rolls. The salary is SOtlW.VyoaL 
Each of these judges has uefPHy an equal share of arfgi- 
ml power to dispense cnpiily. An appeal (wiiich, striclly 
speaking, is nothing more than a re-hearing of the cause) 
may bo made from any decision of tho Master of the Roll¬ 
er Vice-Chancellor to tho Lord Chancellor, and tho court of 
the latter tow-been of late yews principally occupied with 
such appeals, original cauees^bpingvgenofally coulfced to 
the Court* of the Muster of the Roll* tuid the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor.* ■ 7™ 

Besides the judges just moruioned, there are other officers 
of the Court of Chancery by whom certain parts of tho 
equitable jurisdiction are exercised. Tbe-e^ otiiodra liaye 
however no ongiUK-i power for this purpose, lint derive Ml 

... . ,. thoir amhof-ity fratiiKpeoia) delegation tyatto of the three 

»;%ffifcij»The"tb«n engrossed to hioi*olC*$n Angus’# judges in Citaucary. The priweipt ot thaw officers ore 
was •gjvpn, in 1528, tp Gavih Dnalrtft the Masters ia Ofditmry, anti tho Accouivtant-Geaeral. 


J ohn de Ci 

John de Hpies, ear 

ouwards to''20 Rob. Il. TK.eith 1 
ji. 85); but in Ins absence ab: 

Crpstorphine was keeper of tW 
and from about 1389 to the 
Cix'kburupLL 0 11 qton was keeper. - ? 

“ ' '“'.hdeacon of Glusgow, 1395. 

bishop of Aberdeen, 1396 to 1423 ; in 
yem he was abroad, and Sir John Forrester 
plmfe was keeper. 

Juler, bishop of Glasgow, 1423. 

"an, bishop of Glasgow, 1426. 
vSir t mWm Crichton, 1440. 

Jawes-iCenncdy, bishop of St. Andrews, 4^4. 

James Bruc^ bmhop of Dunkeld. 

Sir \Villiai»Crielitpn again, 1447. 

-George, bishop of Brechin, April 19, 1448 
1 Sishopt, edit. Russel, p. 566). 

William, earl of Orkney, 1455. 

George Shamowand, bishop of Aberdeen, 1453. 

Andrew, IgfM Avendule, 1460. 


of Breehm, September 
.edit. Russel, p. 666). 
bishop of Glasgow, 1482. 

;»tpri, bishop^of Dunkeld, 1483, 
Argyll, i-48'3. 
liphinstone, bishop of Abonleen, 1488. 
iof Aigvli aguin, 1488, 


John, 

m 

Job 
Jatn : , 

C td if i, e 
\Wlmm . 

Colin, eftrlfif Argyll aguin 


1402. 


Archibald, earl of Angus, 1493. 

( Gftftrge. earl of Huntley, 1498. 
rffitmes, duke qf Ross, archbishop of St. Andrews, 

Aiidrow. Foreman, bishop of Moray, 1500. 

under, bishop of St, Andrews, 1511 (Keith's Bishops, 
Russel, p. 34). 

; B6atoti, abbot of Dunfermline, 1618, In 1525, on 
- rentewl of the duke of Albany from the regenqy, 
’:iho" earl Of Abgns turned Beaton, now IgKtop of St. 
Mtoqn, out or tbo cbanuetlorate, which',%«h several 



given, 

itadfs n*rk « *s *or hi* »iU«||t5yk)|t , l 0.4..10T}- 
* rotaacelJor »u 13al. 6i. W. ' ’ 


The MoWetS iu Ordinary ore ten is number, besides the 


Master oC 


tbs Roll*, who is the chief of tb^n. TIi 



ciIa 4Bi ,: 


. Djpnctly nnppinlcfl by (the LordijChanocltor;, but are'jtowH or minister of the CSltBrt*e@r.y,’jodtrial.proceediogw 
ahrioimed bv thq.vn'wn, .fpd Isold office qmmdiu Mf'«d respecting the actfrbf'tlto khari jWre^tniSplaineitAf 1 by'.'#"; 
Mifii. (Smf'3 4 Win, IV*. MJ Their, siitey.'fi 1 subject. 3 l • ' ft*** 

’ «Spj. a ybg.f It is (beduty *f tbe Walters to eMfrflfe, „ In actions depc*i8in|fc : ife<«rt,«f"C^necryN'*jr virtofr; 
orders of the* court df»n references made to them, wnetherw MSt&sommori d^JttrJMjnP%V*|B3»wrt has-noyoworito At ft 
exercise of its ordinal jurisdiction, or umber tiro guihorify’ or 'issues sf fltot. ""T«r thiS' i |iiqMM’nwia^^ltof tho pleadings^., 
an act ofqwlmnorit, ami by i,oporto in writing, tp^Ki^ how xs^Ubt bb oeljj&od'to the Cogrtfogi MjM Mf l y t ih , ,«#4 ttwrti? 
they have executed such orders. It would "be impossible to Mti will have the judgment) 

specify every head of reference to the Musters, because they it?th%action$itttd, from* judatoi^iaitleMirrer, in tbit) 

are almost as mini owns' as iho subject* of the court's juris- court Jit is said that a writ or|jflfo'|pflnjl •W Court ,0f> 
diction. T'ne pniicipi^LSubjeots of referonecafe, to exiunine King's Bench. Bee 3 Bl. 49 V--«y T rtV -1 ■ ■-"■ .Mrq'ff 

into any alleged impertinence contained in pleadings, and To the cotnmdh law jurisdiction of Court of Chance*? 
into tlvp sijllid/may of a defendant's answer; to examine into belongs the priwer of issuing oertairiytorlftrj partk»l«Kljr.’ 
the regularity-'of proceedings taken in any cause, or into the writ of habeas corpus, and tWk write jrf; oft tierari 
ujlegod cputcmptS of court; to take the accounts of exccu- and prohibition, for restraiming^ihfe^<i«grt^rf,du«t»eo,i, 
tnjjji, administrators, ana trustees, or between any parties j from assuming unlawful authority, 'Ss* ' <•" -jj 

whatsoever ; to inquire in^ jarnl decide upon, the claims of 17, &e. _ _ V . ' V' 1 .«• • 

creditoqto legatees, and next , of kin ; to sell estates, and to This jurisdiction may be exercised,by-the 'V)e6^SMhp4Qbr- 
approveW tit® invqgtmenl of trustruioney in the purchase of as well os the Chancellor, but not hys^e Mjiittyr of the / 
estates, ptidV for .".this purpose ( or for any other, as tlio Rolls, l Madd. Chanc. 22. j-wt "<> ■’ 

case maybe), tdihveetiga.te titles, 1 and settle conveyances; The place wherd th^f common law jiirbarnwH 
to appoint guardians for infauts»and to allow proper sums Court of Chancery is exercised is the patty'■■btyp WSf'f' 

for their roahffjljmtnee and education ; to tax the costs of which is kept solely fdy this purpose. No part tif'tiii>%jri aty i 

the .proceedings ip any suit, or under the orders of the court; busi ness Of the Court of Chancery is earried on ® eT8 ^Jp ‘ 
and goqjerallx to inquire into and jjtforin the conscience of The Court of Chancery, in respect of ito •*ommoii^Str 
the equity judge upon all matters of fact, which are cither jurisdiction, is said to be a court JVcoTc^iwhittli, wHfcmttt 
disputed between the parties, or not so iW ascertained by of equity, it is qot. Spolro. Gloss, S ' 

evidence as to preclude all doubt on tho^hbjfct. ‘ In this ordinary or legal court,' sayflll-t^kstpruir^vol. iii. 

The Accountant-General is an officer; grouted by tho JO), ‘js kept the ojflcinajuctititp, outhf Whiclri|at'original 
stat. 12 G. I. c. 32, which also rcgiilkteS;h'is'duties. All writs jhut pass tho great seal, all letterspatent,and qUMia* 

, money and ciTept* belonging to suitors of the court (which missions of charitable uses, bankruptcy, sewers, idwtry, 
are the subject of a suit), are deposited in the name of the lunacy, and tho like do issUe^ifThe issuing of original- 
AceounIant-Gyperal with tho Bank of England, which lias writs however is now imfrcquenf. -These writs, which were 
the general custody of such money and effects, as the. formerly the foundation of all actions in the courts ofjpw 
lwnkcr uf Jfclie courts 1 subject to its orders. It-is the duty at Westminster, have, with few exceptions, been abolished 
of litis officer to keep an account with the Bank according by recent statutes. Commissions of bankruptcy also aro Bow • 
to the several causes and accounts to which such money arid never issued, owing to tho late alterations in the bari^riipt 
cffocto .severally belong. ' law. [Bankrupt.] ' -■ 

Besides iho jurisdiction. of which a sketch has liecti In imitation of tho High Court of Chancer)' in Kngland, 
given above, a summary jurisdiction, upon petition only, various local courts of equity have sprung up in the British 
without bill and answer, has boon given to Courts of Equity dominions and dependencies. Some oMfltese are called 
in certain cases by acts of parliament. The principal cases. Courts of Chancep 1 , jtttuj} thetefore ore kwSfypoticcd. Ill 
in which this summary jurisdiction has been granted are 4aeh Of the counhrtjffpaTatitiw of Lancaster ikhA Durham, 
those where trustees or mortgagees dio without heirs or und in” Ireland* tberd i* a court so named, which dispense* 
tear ing infill heirs, or where trustees arc out of the juris- the same equity within . the limits of its jurisdiction, os the 
diction, or risfu'm to convey property,to tho persons hone-1 High Court of Clittricefy. In the Irish Court of Chancery 
iloially entiled to it. In these, and many similar cases j tho Lord Chancellor for Ireland presides. From tlteso 
(whiah, ; it is unnecessary to mention at large), the court is cmirts thq appeal is immediately to tho Bap*of Loufe. • > 
empowered, upon petition of the parties beneficially in- In tnoirt of our colonies there are CknibeeiT - 

torested, to direct a conveyance or assignment of the (llowavA's Laws of the Colonies). ThoeauityJldtoini«ter«l’ 
projforty held in trust or on mortgage by the infant, or in in thrso however appears not to he the soused ajlitorp tohiuhr, 
case of a trustee-having died without hen-s, or being out of cxi»t, in this country, since tho governors of.t kjt^ ilotttea 
tho jurisdiction of the court, or refusing to convey, in preside in them. From the colonial courts an dfqteal now 
appoint some other pci sou to convey in liis place. The lies to ‘ the judicial committee of the Privy CoUBtSi,' Stpt. ’ 
principal statutes relating to this branch of tho jurisdiction 2 and 1 W. IV., c. 92. • - i 

of the court are, ! Wm. IV. e. 17, 1 Wm. IV. r. no, 1 Wm. Many of tho states of North America have their courts 
1V. o. 65, 4 and 7 Wtn. IV. c, 23, 5 and G Win. IV. c. 5 7. of Chancery ; but the equitable jurisdiction of some off 
The stat. 5 J G. III. c. 101 gives the court (anil the court these are, it seems, trioto discretionary 'than that of our ejRftti 
of Exchequer) a summary jurisdiction in (rases of abuse of Courts of Equity. In others'of the stated the Court*”off k 
charitable i:\ists. The court also exercises a jurisdiction of Equity which formerly existed have been abolished. (See; 
appoint^ . guardians for infants upon petition merely. Parkes's Statutes and Orders nf the Court qf Chaneery of 

The jute, diction exercised in Chancery over infants and the State of New York, tyc. ; An Essay wt Squitv in'- 
rhanfir's is partly derived from the general equity juris- Pennsylvania; by A. Laussat, jun. j aria Ik Law Mag,,' 
dictum, and partly from acts of parliament. (As to the 127.) 1 lit.. 1 

origin of the jurisdiction over infants, see Coke upon Litt., CHANCERY, INNS OF. [Inn.] . < -5 

by Hargrave, 8S b.n. If.; 2 Fonbl. on Hq., p. 226, 232). CHANDLER, DR. RICHARD, was tatj£MpiMn<iHo 
The jurisdiction over infants is exercised principally in Hampshire, in 1738,'Studied at WincheStef :JS<jtwoh and- 
directing maintenance to be given them out of tho property afterwards entered Queen's Collego, Oxford, itt 'TttttV, MAff* 
which they will enjoy on attaining “their full ago ; in ap- Soon after lie to^k 1 his bachelor's degree in 1759 h« {«tS- 
jKiitttmg and ct ntroliing guardians of them-: and m pro- liaised ‘ Elegiaca Grtee.a,’ containing tho 'mutownto- 
vidiugjjiuitable marriages for them. It is shared by the Tyrrieus, Simonides, Meleager, AIckus,' &e., wtS» note*. 
threevCbnncpry juiiges ; and tho working of it is assisted by In 17G3, he edited the splendid work * Marmora OMmKf 
<’»» mi lustration ofehc masters and other officers of the [Akunuki. MAnnrias.l In 1764 he wasfent bythe 
CUpneery. tanti Society to travel mto Asia Minor and Greene ' 

Tim samo observations apply to the jurisdiction over pony with Revett the architect, and pers the pam 
charities, which atuonntsrto a general snperitttendence of spent more fhatra year iri Asia Mitt*! ifatLdftT 
tboin, haiited how-vety in many cases by the special terms proceeded to Athens, and passed pnotner year ha e* 

"f the. clvarters or acts of parliament by which they are Attica ftWjfpe‘JPoloponnesus. They r«turtrfi©iBni*bi*i 
uyuWtod. , in l4oeadiK' HWs.'Thri dMf^iMto«r 

-A distinct part, of tho business in Chancery, though but Anjiquitiri| Dr Ruiris of Wlagritflcent and Famotto •# 
f, small pmt, arises from what u called the common law htgk'ffr wMMiaa<todtoaliiai»it 

jmstbctiM of the Court of Chancery, ' Wfw. jp 1774 ,' ChamHfe 

*•P lms cWf-ny aspect to actions by or against any officer tiqu® filermqua tftndum iedltw iri 
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nfcnk among the beat„fae»c 


* « 

is colieetze.t'lbl., Oxford. His ‘ Travel* in 
4to.J 17?jfe ami * jlmel* ift Qreetie,' 4to., 1776. 
* u - *—* : -- r -n* f «f s those coun- 

Paris, 1806) of the 
ith notes^hntj 
me two works 
together, by the Rev. R» 
.ri«, and a biography of I 
In 1-773 Chandler, took^tL„ 




tries? There is • French 
Travels' in Asia Minor' - 
J» P. Servois 
.hake- been sine*- 
(stamen, 

Chandler, 2 wd».; _. . ... ...... 

degree of obtained the living of ■'Hast 

World ham and WeiP Tisteil, Hants, In 178S bo married, 
and afterwards travelled in Switzerland and Italy, In 
18fl0,hewas madereetar of Tylehurst in Berkshire, when 
he pnWished hts ' History of Ilium, or Troy, including the 
adjacent Wo .iB&y WOd’tbe opposite coast of the Chcrsonesus,' 
4to.; which-he refuted Bryant's assertion, 

‘ that th'efifixrian wet Was a fiction, and that no suoh a oity 
tt» Tre^ ,; f»'tPbrygia ever existed ;* and ho vindicated the 
veracity of ijoftier.and especially tho truth of his local de¬ 
scriptions, ;j0r. Ctraodler died In February, 1810 , in his 
sevanty-sceofid.iyear, He left in MS,, ‘ the Life of William 
Waynflety,.Bishop of Winchester, Lonl High Chancellor 
oft.JmWahd ;in the reign of Henry VI., and Founder of 
Kiflpbrt College? ‘.which was published 8ro,, London, 

CHANTILLY* n staall .town in the department of Oise, 
on the road ftom Paris to Amiens, 23 miles ffom Paris. 
The housesofthisdittle-town aro neatly built, aMroofed with 
slate, .A.lJi*nflsbnte street was built by the last Prince de 
Cotid4. ps well as a richlv-endowcd hospital, a model for in- 
stitutfims of that kind. Tijfe population of Chantilly in 1832 
was 2894. Chantilly is tKfeMntte of a considerable manu¬ 
facture of lace, a branch*<J^Si'tlu*try introduced here about, 
the Mar 1 7SO. There are alarge establishment for spinning 
cotton yarn and manufacturing cotton prints, in whioh 800 
or 606 work-people are employed, and a porcelain manufac¬ 
tory., vAtbrio ontnmeu to the town is an hydraulic machine 
to supply the hospital and the public fountain. 

ChjsntiSy existed as a -village, with its chateau, as early 
as the year 900. It belonged formerly to tho families of 
Ovgwmont and,-,M«ntmorene.i, but owfig its prosperity chiefly 
to the iftustriottkpjnily of GondA, to Whicb it belonged from 
the time of Louis XIII. AtTthe. masppta of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew it belonged to tho family of Mbntinorcnci; and the 
remains of the great Coligny, who was-owanected with that 
family, having been taken down secretly feyrfebme of his ser¬ 
vants from tho gibbet of Montfaucon, where they had beon 
exposed, were trtnspnrted to Chantilly and deposited in the 
chapeLpf th#:cltfcteau, from whence they were afterwards 
rpmovatl imfm parish church. By a singular error of the 
pMattit^jMiis^nigsta of the neighbourhood resort to this 
tombtafofttte their offerings to ‘ St. Gaspard de Coligny' 
for tbei.mtmhof their diseased children, thus transforming a 
Huguenot martyr into a Catholic saint. It was to Chantilly 
that the great CondA (so called) retired when the gout had 
incapacitated him for the fatigues of warfare, and where 
Molidre, Racine,, and jjoileau came to amuse his leisure 
b«K*. ' The oldoMteau was pulled down and a new ono 
dieted by the Duke of Bourbon, about the end of 1718. 
this edifice was one of the moat splendid residences in Eu¬ 
rope? «id its attractions wore increased by the domain, tho 
vast park (plowed and laid out in alleys, and surrounded by 
a, -Fall), the gardens, the menagerie, &c„ attached to it. 
The revolution ruined Chantilly, or noarly so; the cha¬ 
teau itaetfpoa destroyed, but some of the out-buildings re¬ 
main, .*«nall»r chdteau, the palace of Enghien, the 

deg-kenrie^hpld tho stables, Which, by their size and their 
aTChftectufo. are almost entitled to be .termed palaces. 

CHANTRY - (Cantina, in the middlMago Latin), a 
private religious foundation of which there were many 
in. Jinglnud before the Reformation established for the 


OTosLsdwals9 began with • Orate pro animl' which Was «u 
appefiLto those efbo resoriatf to the etfbrohes to remember J£ 
fofpfiljMifr MtnWtai hour* 4# pray for the sohk of tho jwnf'pri? 
whs ea-t i belojr.' .Princes and persons of great wealth, Srett - 
.they fouliSed motiflasteties, included; amongst Was duties «f 
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receivejn (item their eartfiJY remains, 
mention of tjterinn: their daily services, 
founding monasteries declined,*Which 
about the close of the twelfth eepi 
secure the same object, by the fousii 
gan to prevail extensively in thefbblL^ ... 

and it continued with unabated zeal W tjtyk rerf eve of tho 
Reformation, when all such foundations Were wWtotAway a# 
superstitious. * v™ *■ 

A chantiy did not necessarily require that anyacdiflees 
should bo orected for it.. Clupgrie* wero u*Uat1;y founded ifif. 
churches already existingL soipeilnes the churches of tho 
monasteries, sometimes the great cathedral OtOtHftfilnttuil 
ehurches, hut very frequently the feommoft parish church, 
whether in a town or in a. rural district.; All tlmt was 
wanted was an altar with ft little area before it and ft ■ few 
appendages; and places iveye easily found‘d churches of 
oven small dimensions in whioh such an altafiwduld he raised 
without interfering inconveniently with the. tteitF public and 
general purposes for whfdh the churches Wj?re An 

attentive observation of the fabric of tho parish churehes of 
England will often deject where these chantries have Wen, 
in some smalf rewiiffls perhaps of the altar, which was re¬ 
moved fit the Reformation, hut more frequently in one of 
those ornamented'niches called piscinas,, whieh were always 
placed in proximity with the altars. Sometimbs there are 
remains of painted glass which it is easy, to has once 
been the om.anient.df one of these^rivate foundoions, and 
iriorc frequently one of tlmse arched recesgoh jn the wall 
which are called Founders’ Tombs, and Kdiicli itt^Wany in¬ 
stances no doubt wore actually the tombs of persons to whoso 
memory chantries had been instituted. * 

In churches which consisted of only nave and clia#fccl 
with side aisles, the eastern extremities of the north and south 
aisles were often seized upon for the purpose of these founda¬ 
tions ; in the larger churches, having the platform resem¬ 
bling the cross on which the Savior suffered,- the 
transverse beams were generally devoted to thpi.purpose of 
these private foundations- In the great conventual churches 
and the churches pf 'jrtOHasterics, it would appear as if 
provision were often made for these private chantries in the 
original construction, each window that looks eastward being 
often made to light a small apartment just sufficient teriwifi- 
aiu run altar and a little space for the officiating priest. 

It was by no means unusual to have four, five, or six differ- 
>nt chantries in a common parish church ; While, in tho great 
ihuvches, such ns old St,Taul’s in London, the Minster at 
York, and other ecclesiastical edifices of that class, there 
were at the time of the Reformation thirty, forty, or fifty 
sue,h,foundations. When the fabric of a church afforded oJ!S! 
tself no more space for the introduction of chantries, it was 
usual for the founders to attach little chapels to the edifice, 
t is these chantry chapels, tho use and occasion of which ara 
row so generally forgotten, which occasion so much of the 
regularity of design which is apparent in tho parish 
ilnirches of England. Erected also as they generally were 
n the style of architecture which prevailed at the time, and 
not in accommodation to the stylo in which the original 
fabric was built, they arc a principal cause of that wattt of 
eongruity which is perceived in the architectuffe of different 
parts of the parish churches. 

When chapels wero erected for the especial purpose of 
the chantries, they werq,usually also the places of interment 
of the founder find his family, whence we sometimes find such 
T _„_ chapels belonging, even to this (lay, to particular families, 

~of keeping up a perpetual succession of prayers and adorned with monuments of many generations.^ .One 
urosoeririRof aorae particular family while living, *of the most beautiful chapels of this ktttdi* in tho littUfVil- 
* * ... .... loge of Sandal, a few miles from Doncsmter, the foundation 

of Rokehy, archbishop of Dublin, who died in 152!. *Xhe 
eh urch of Sandal being small afforded no scope for the design 
of thi* magnificent prelate. Having therefore determined 
that hero shoutd be the place of his interment and*the per¬ 
petual eelobrations iti hi* memory, he erected a chap' 
the north Side of the qhoir, open^owever to tho church on 
one side, being separated from it only by open wainscot. 
On entering it by the" door one «ees at once the whole eco¬ 
nomy of pne of theiie chapels. Under the window Itfoking 
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V|he repose <»f' tho souls of those members of it who 
kpensed, bht especially of tho founder and other 
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eastward an altar has stood; the piscina oti the right remains. 
'On each side of tho ehst window it a niche where qflBjt, ho 
doubt, stood an effigies of a saintwbom the arehbisbcijrheld 
ifi’pecuHar honour, la the centre 'it a t Was* md^fiffig.fhe 
spot in which the bodyWff ih8 prelims' lies; and in-tae nWhSi 
wall,is a memorial of him, having id* arms jpid efflgiesf with 
au inscription Setting forth his name and rank Mid the day 
of his decease, with divers holy cjafculatiaJi#.*' Vh^atone and 
wood-work have been wrought with exquisite care, and the’ 
windows appear to have boon ulhof painted glass. 

Sometimes chantries wero established in edifices remote 
from any churoh, a’ ; chapel being eroetpd for the express 
purpose. V,V.. 

. In.rhantriesof royal foundation, or in chantries founded 
tiy tho more eminent prelates or barons, the service was 
conducted somotimos by wore than one pevson, But 
psualty there Wait’,but one officiating priest. The founda¬ 
tion deeds generally contain a distinct specification of his 
dutieS^whieMf consisted fqf the most part in the repetition 
of certain roasseat-but'Sonielinics the instruction of youth 
and the' dehvMfngjpioUt'discouian^.to the people made part 
of the duty oftt?Gantry-priests. They also contain an 
account ofcitie I tod settled fey the thunder for the support 
of the prie9tqj3'he‘'hanios of the persons whom he was espe¬ 
cially iwlMwjft id his services are sot forth, as well as the 
tnodWhf fri? ^pfiitni^t arid the circumstances in which 
lie might bwremoved'. Generally the king was named toge¬ 
ther with the founder and members of hiV family. This, it 
was supposed, gave an additional chan?# of the foundation 
hoihg perpetuated. The king's licence Was generally ob¬ 
tained for the foundation. 

- In many 'toms and country places there arc antiont 
houses ktiown by the name of chantry houses-, or sometimes 
chantries, or colleges. wThese have been places of resi¬ 
dence of the ohantry priests, and when called ftolloges, where 
' they lived, a considerable number of them being in one 
church, a kind of collegiate life, it being held that the 
clergy should mix but little with the laity. These, as well as 
all ether property given for the support of the chantry priests, 
were seized by the crown and sold to private persons, when 
by an act passed in tho first your of King Edward VI., cap. 
14, all foundations of this kind were absolutely suppressed 
and their revenue* given to the king. An account had been 
taken a few year.-, before of all the property which was 
settled to .these uses, by tho commissioners under the aet 
26 Holi sm., cap. 2, whose reJjgWpF form that most im¬ 
portant eoniesiastical document trie ’Valor Ecclesiasticns' 
uf.Kjng Henry VIII. Tho ‘Valor’ has been published by 
tho commissioners on the ' Public Records’ in five columns 
folio. 

CHAPEL, in Latin eapella, a word common to many of 
the languugos of modern Europe, <md used to designate an 
edifice of the lower rank appropriated to religious worship. 
Its origin mid etymology are very obscure. 

In England it has been used to designate minor religious 
edifices founded under very different circumstances, uruljbr 
different objects. 

1. Wo have a great number of rural eoclesiustical edi¬ 
fices, especially in tho north o£ England, where the parishes 
ure large, which are not, properly speaking, churches, 
eccksitr., bough in common parlance they are sometimes 
so called, hut are chapels, and not unlrequently culled 
parochial chapels. Most of these are of antient foundation, 
but>till not so antient as the time when tho parochial dis¬ 
tribution of England was regarded as complete, and the 
right to tithe and offerings determined to belong to the 
rector of some particular church. In the largo parishes it 
frequently occurred that a ftnnily of rank which resided at 
an inconvenient distance,from t!«e parish church would 
desire to have an edifice near to them, to which they and 
their tenants could resort for tllo .enjoyment of the benefit 
of Christian ordinances. On reasonable cause being shown, J 
the ’bishop Would^often yield to applications of tipis kind; 
but ip such case*, ho would not suffer the rights of the 
parish church to ho infringed; no tithe was to be subtracted 
frotn it and given to tUe^cwly erected foundation, nor was 
that foundation to bomjcountel in rank equal to tho older 
church, or its moumrotu otherwise than an inferior and 
subordinate minister to the incumbent of the parish church. 
But the bishop generally* perhaps always, stipulated that 
j*^poro should be an endowment l*y the founder of such an 
edifice,,, Not unfrequontly in edtflw# of this class thews 
v w Rouble purpose of obtaiuiiig a plans of easier resort 
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for religious worship* and ordhjanejs, and a place in whit* 
perpetual prayers Wight he'ofeflKl for tho Tam(lv of the 
founder. [Qpa*tttev.l of tHm njuralriihapels were 

founded by the itevc WfeMr the ,parishioners. The ponulu- 
JtioB of a village, whifBKtfom&tp. horn the church ofivlio 
parish within *f|josc ftMjpt wt» included, would increase, 
atjd thus the public inptfwnihpce of having tip resort to the 

K ish ohureh on occasion of christfiitilaM^ufehmga, npw* 
tea, and funerals, betHea ih&jgi&ft** ,0$t tlie festivals, 
betptoe great; “they would IhiHim mfMm tM -the bishop in 
petitions, many of which are io.^nS^alm nte registers Of 
the sees, sotting forth the distanoe at which they lived, the 
impediments, constant or occasional, in the way of theip 
ready resort to their parish church, as want of good roads, 
snow, the rising of watery, and tfofi*?yyhieh ,the 
ordinary would grant them tho Ieav» whw>b Ipfepesirod, 
reserving, however, as seems almost always to^EtVe been 
the case, whatever rights and emoluments ’teUrasWretipio 
belonged to tho parish' church. In the parish of Halifax 
there are twelve of these chapels, tfi£j|?ouna|)» 
Reformation. In tho parish of Manchester, and hi most of- 
the parishes of Lancashire, such subs!d i ary foundations 
exist in great number. Those foundations, ^ tfiioj e^iss 
which could be brought within tho description of supersti¬ 
tious foundations were dissolved by the Aet q£l EdwaroVl. 
for the suppression of cliaBtritst; but while/fhe endowment 
was seized, it not unfrequently nappon^l.lfitit the building 
itself, out of film piotv of the person" ttpe whoSO pands it 
passed in the sale of the chantry lands, 'or ttmf dorotion of 
jli'e persons living near it, and long accustomed’to rejlfii't to 
iCbentinued to bo used for religious worship in .its KSffirmed 
state, and rcmonis to this,(layw place of Christian worship, 
the incumbent being BtrppihtelT'py‘.the casual endowments 
of the period since tho Reformation, and especially by what 
is called Queeij Anne’s Bounty, in which most of th* in¬ 
cumbents of chapels of this class have more or less partici¬ 
pated. "re 

2. The term chapel is used to desigrfhto those more private 
places for the celebration of religious ordinances in tho 
castles or dwelling-houses of distinguished persons. We 
find in the fabrics of some of the oldest specimens of the 
castles of, England some small upa^ntittfj&hich has evi¬ 
dently been used for the purposes of (IeVotia#£$nd this some¬ 
times in the keep, tho place of last resort in the time of a 
siege. A remarkable instance of this is at Conisbrough, 
in Yorkshire. 'Hitt'more frequently chapels of this kind 
were erected adjoining the apartments appropriated to tho 
residence of the family. Most of the baronial residences, 
it is probable, had cliapcls of this kin'3. How splemH^ .they 
sometimes, were wo may see in Saint Geofgfi’e.Cliqpol at 
"Windsor and Saint Stephens Chapel at'Westminster, both 
chifpels of this class attached to tho residence#,off our; kings. 

3. Tho chapels of colleges, as in tho two utfiwtiitles; of 
hospitals, or other similar Inundations. : 

4. Chapels for private services, chiefly services for tho 
dead, in the greater churches, as theohapel of Saint Eras¬ 
mus, cud others, m the church 'of W^stmififtjer. > Additions 
made to the parish churches for’, Hie purpoUfe of chantriet 
are sometimes called chantry chapes. ■ ■ 

6. Places of worship of modem foundation, especially 
those in towns, arc called ehapels of ease, being erected fur 
the ease and convenience of the inhabitants when they 
have become too numerous for the narrow limits of thair 
parish church. Most of these ure founded on special ^ct# 
of Parliament, in which the rights and dutiespT^® incum- 
bent and tbo founders are defined. * '$v4 

6. Tho word chapel is pretty generally tmqii’-tP'uenote the 
places of worship erected by various sects of Dissenters 
under the Act of Toleration, though tho Quakers atid sofiia 
of (he more rigid Dissenters of other denominations, out of 
dislike to tho nomenclature of an ecclesiastical syi#rtu. which 
they do not approve, prefer to call such edifices by tho ilgruo 
of meeting-houses. ’ ft 

OHAPEL KN IE FRITH, a market-town and" * 
in tho huudrftjf of High Peak, county%f Darby, gsg 
from Buxton, Tt miles N.W. by Wi-ftotn Derhy, 

N.W. by.N. fr.om London. It inendei tho-to#i#M3jiJpi'% 
Bowde<OM*die, Bradshaw Edge,. and Coom?* X£Sg$, and 
eontai| v |ijS34 inhabitants* radst of whom arw empltjyqa ja 
the .rimptfactui-O of cotton or paper. The Peak' fprjait * 


i'na«tw.>rt;? lie tlireo miles wist of the town, and 
#fe, by railway, : wtitii th« Dsiik &»st PWftiy 
wkhijgpifee ip 
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Aridity, pf which flMffc, ijjjHk large earryifig-trade here. 
There ft k spaajl market on.Thnmty, and-mimerens fairs' 
*ri the course of the year for ttimtim'tywulf), wool, and 
provisions. There ore njaceii for the Episco¬ 

palians and Wesleyan MetSama BB ffiglic church, dedicated' 
.*» $t. Thomas il.,&eekel‘,at tne beginning of 
tho last eentuA T|te ; Jmng/is iperpetual curacy, in the 
|ari*dicti6n^f^ft«^witt,|rhd ch*|>ter of Lichfield, havilfla 
•dtfOt priva^;||p5ffli|ffim&(ljhp/. royal bounty, and 300 Mmu^' 
liaranntary gtanti'twwrijqSIh* gilt of the resident frcchoRlers, 
Who choose d committee’ of twenty-seven from the three 
townships, by a majority of whom the minister is elected. 
There is■ an endowed school at Chapel on le Frith, where 
ninoteonOchdlars am? taught, and another at Bouden's Edge 
for 1 Ihq^jnttrtKftioh of bight girts. A library has been ro- 
centlyiSKblished. Tin? town is not lighted, and only 
partiaJlj^aved. Its elevation above the level of tho sea at 
low water is 566 feet. Tlio High-Peak, court for tho re¬ 
covery of small debt* is held hero every third week, at which 
the aulto ‘of Devonshire's steward presides. ‘ About two 
" miles south is a Roman road apd the remains of other an- 

CHAPBL HILL. [Carolina, North.] 

CHAPLAIN, eapcllanm ,'a word formed immediately 
on the word fihapel, cupola, according to one of the com¬ 
monestanalogies qf our language. 

A chyplrtin is,properly a clergyman officiating ip a chapel, 
hi eontt^istipctfohte ono who is the incumbent of a parish 
church. But its more frequent use is now as designating 
clergymen who are either (1) residing in families of distinc¬ 
tion and actually perform.ing,religiou,s services in tho family; 
or (2) who aro supposed,jbs>bo so, though not actually so 
engaged. This fiction proceeds oh the assumption that 
evqjy bishop and nobleman, with some of the groat officers 
of state, have each their private chapel, to which they 
nominate a., priest, or more than one. Certain privileges, 
respecting the holding of benefices belong to theso chap-! 
laiu.v by reservation out of the Act against Pluralities, 
21 Iferiry VIII., e. 13. By the same act the number of 
chaplains whichjjohlomen and other persons may nominate 
was limited : .9U. archbishop may nominate eight; a duke 
or a bishop, sjtj a mbrnuis Or. caif.Vfive; a Viscount, four ; 
a baron, a knight of tho garter, or tho lord chancellor,'' 
three; the treasurer of the king's hout4* the comptroller of 
the. king's house, the clerk of tho clnsefc Jibe king's secre¬ 
tary, the dean of the cliapel, the almoner, and the master of 
tho rolls; may nominate each two; tho chief justice of the 
King’ll, Bench and ike Warden of the Cinque Potts, each 
ono;** duchess, marchioness, countess, and bar&ness, being, 
widows, . are'Jdj owed to nominate each two. 

CHMHB,, v&ATJDE, a French mechanician, who, 
though iruSjt uio original inventor of a machine for trans¬ 
mitting Shteiligence With rapidity between' places very dis¬ 
tant from each other, must bo considered as having devised 
the means of rendering,.such a machine available for that 
purpose. Ho wits a ndpliCjv of the Abbe Chappe d'Aute- 
ificbc, and wajr born tit Bruion, in Normandy, in 1763. Tt 
•.aj’batil by hii'Prenfh biographers that, happening on some 
Bccasion "in his youth to bo separated from his Iriends, he 
conceived tho idea of corresponding with them by means of 
signals; and that' thCresull of his efforts to obtain this end, 
.was the invention of the machine which he called a tole- 
B ( rij\e ond ymvpw), or a semaphore (aiipn and flpo). 


tils I tb* wnlcnoc to he transmitted was "to he az- 
. letter y bjr IqtterJWim the first telegraph to the next 
jneg jt wilt? Mte'repeated in the same manner from 
.ona 'to the thnjA,ttud so on re the last. 

to the French Legis¬ 
lative Aste^ilay 1792. when thq revolution lmd disponed 
tho minds, di dWCgfeB, thgTeoeptian of any novelty which 
promised*®) bo eff national utility; .and in the following 


year the government d acres dtltat 
made, rn presence of certain commit"’'' 
its efficacy, ,, For this purpose then 
Paris and'Sslo, at distances from eat 
or four leagues, a lino of siationsHJt ei 
tho machines was constructed"; aqd the 


irimoul should he 
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qua! to three 
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immediately under the direction of tho inventor, was placed 
on tho roof of tbo Louvre. ,Tlie sentence to he c'onvcyod 
was received there from tho’Tmnds of tho member* omit- 
loosing the Committee of Public Sfaibty, au<Wn 13 minutes 
do seconds, it was delivered through ud the intermediate 

. *“ * w t: -’- - - - if.p jcrtguoi The 

*' ’ "iMisfactofy, the 
ranee; and it,is 
i.Wthis mait- 
ivnjof.ComlA. 
from 


stations to that ut 


,. A distWJtie 

result of the experimenif being conw 
uso of the machine Means* generaf u» 1 
said that one of the first dispatches cafi% 
tier to Paris announced the re-taking Of if 

Tho important advantages which"migi 
the use of tho telegraph were immdulatoiy &)&. A descrip¬ 
tion of it was bippght by an emigrant from Faria to Frank¬ 
fort on the Mainfeisbero two models were executed, wbioh, 
from thence, weije'''‘»opt to England by Mr. W, Playfair; 
and tho invention, will? modifications, was adopted in this, 
country. 1 > . 

Tlic claim of M. Chappe to the honour bring the in¬ 
ventor of t)i.i,s kiwi, of machine appears to have boon dis¬ 
puted by HonSdefibis contemporaries, who also invidiously 
represented its unperfoctiuns.br exposed the mistakes which,, 
as they assorted, might be made in using it; And those 
circumstances arc said to. have so preyed on his^mmd, that 
he foil into a profound melancholy, which terminated his life 
in 1805, at tho age of 42 years. 

CHAPPE D AUTKROCHE, JOHN,horn 1728 (1728, 
Delambre), died, 1 709, in California, whither he had gone 
to observe the transit of Venus. He succcoded Laoaille at 
tho observatory of Paris, as assistant to t)assuii do Thury, 
and published Hailey’s. Tables, in 1754. For his travels to 
Siberia and toCalifi>rs|fl,&e,, sea Delambre's llist^d’ Atirrm. 
XVIII. tilde. 

CIIAPTAL, JF.AN ANTOINE, a distinguished 
French chemist, was born in J 75G, at Nora ret (Lurfife). 
His education commenced at Mende. from whence he re¬ 
paired' W the School of Medicine at Montpelier, and aftor- 
tvurds tpFaris, In I7R1 he wa*,«ppointod to the Chounoal 
chair recafitiy founded 1$ the States of l.aiiguedoc. Inhg- 
riting a largo fortune from his uncle, ho csUbiishad some 
important chemical manufactories in his adopted city, and 
thus be|tewod upon Fiance several valuable products 
wifi<i'h were previously obtained from foreigners. In 1793 
Chaptal was called to tho capital by the Committee of 
Public Safety, tn manage the manufactory of saltpetre, 
which substance could no longer bo obtained from India, 
and the want of which was pressing. The great* esta¬ 
blishment of Grenello thus became tho scene of' that 7,cal 
and ability of which Chaptal gave so'many proofs during the 
whole of his existence. He was ono of the first professors 


'^VhVtftbV.iOE got he! had at that time any knowledge of tho of the Polytechnic School; and tho Institute elected ttten tt 
'diScbveribl'Jjg Dr. i£bok, in England, <ir of Amohtons, in' member in tho place left Vacant by the deitth of von. 


try, both of which were nearly a century earlier, After tho establishment of the consulate, Napoleon o (filed "him 
J'*hnt there appears to bo some resemblance to the Council of State, 


his own .at t , 
is uticertimh, 

l?«tweon ht« machine and tiiat whicti wiwypraposed by tho 
fiotmeT hi Kilf^discourBe to tho Royal So«My in 1684. Be 
tfikt as 11 may, no doubt can exist that M. Chappe is justly 


enttftod 


the honour of having invented both a particular 
nd the mechanism by which the opera- 


system of si,, 

' "i machine egnsisted of ft vertical pill 
Mott fret high, at tho top of whichj 
dcVCn dr twolv^fret long, which tui 
'Wis cRpahle of Iwing pis- 
ViMi the aiftl at each extremity of the 

"' -.grub which also turned on a Johrt, m 
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In t^c year 9 (1801) ho appointed 
him Minister of tho Interior, mid towards the edit of the 
year 12 he retired from* hose high appointments. During 
his administration of four years he conferred many benefits 
upon the state. Devoting much tirfiiS totlic ex simulation 
of charitable establishments, which had suffered frogi the 
misfortunes of the times, ho liquidated tln-a' debts; and 
originated several new institutions for the ameliorslfcq 
tho condition of the poor. As might however be expi 
from his habits, it was to tho maitefactiiring interests c 
country that his attention was priiirjjally directedf ha ost»k 
blislied chamber cf ; -cotnmerci>, and consulting eoufreil* of 
tty4s ; tlio School of-Arts and th« Con- 



arts and matin*. 

i$> : sc’rvsitoiy. yrtiiih have become ail important seminary sfidJt 
»rS great musenm, aro tnonmnciits of hi* enlightoned Rolicituflu 
m Miher«?arifig"ttio epportonide* gpd TiipaM of,ifistri|ji?tio«, 
M Ha published useful ptocesaes.wlwteA the tnannlSotofiM, 
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.cpuvcrsed with the'workmen, offered them his advi. 
plttucied their discoveries, and encouraged the inkppa 
of processes and apparatus from aBrosfd; in, fajrt, ’ 
tended his views and, b^carq to $£ygy substancp r 
cumsttuicc which he considered favour able^Up.t&e iui^yv- 
ment of manufactories. w c" 

M. Thrnard, in his discourse po!fo»,(g;p(d^lfiwfr name of 
the Academy of Sciences, has thus drairii the detractor of 
Chapin]: ‘ He was /endowed With a kind heart, of a mild 
and gentle character, moderate in tastes and opinions, full 
of tierieyolyncc to,word*, every one, of affectionate regard for 
hi* associate*, of devotion to his friends; ready to confer a 
favour when in nis power,, and doubling it by the grace with 
which he conferred it; unhappy when compelled to refuse, 
and always softening the refusal by expressions which 
showed the goodpess * his heart. Possessing a handsome 
fortune, which lid hadnononrably acquired, and loaded with 
ltonoure, Churtal seemed sail reverses. Nevertheless 
some disappointments which lie could nqfc&rcsoe, and cer¬ 
tainly did liot .'i^grit, (discured , the close of his brilliant 
career-; hat. j MM j d ijM r ffia theOj with dignity, without mur¬ 
muring, atid.witnout brcathing.aeOErlplaint, and so as entirely 
to evince tm^ce^pss of his mind. Ho consoled himself 
among UkifriaM*;liy study, and by fulfilling duties which,, 
had upon him, or which he iiad created for 

himself- Too weiHnfeirined not to understand the nature 
.of his disease, and feeling his end approaching, he resigned 
himself like a philosopher, and making, the requisite ar- 
ratigenifnls^fur leaving a world where lie had but lew days 
to remaitf, he died beloved and surrounded by his numerous 
*familf. besfpwiim qn.tliera his blessing as his last farewell.' 
He died at Paris, 29th July, I M2, in tlie.Jtitll, year of his 
age. He was a senator under the Empirei attAat the time 
of his death lie was Peer of France and a Grsd|f Officer of the 
, hug ion of Honour. He was one of the first fflhnders of the 
Society of Encouragement, over which ho presided many 
.years- 

Chaptids principal works arc ‘Elimens de Clumio,' 3 
vols., Svo. The first edition appeared in 1790, and the 
fourth in 1803. It has been translated into most lan¬ 
guages Essai sur lo Porfoctiunnement des Arts Chimigues 
cn France,'«8vo., 1800; ‘Art do Faire, de Gouverner, et 
da Perfectiounur les Vins,’ 1 vol„ Svo. (first edition 1801, 
second, 1819); Truilc theorique et pratique sur la Culture 
<ie la Vigne.’ 2 vols. 8io. (first edition, 1801 ; second in 
1811); 'Art du Teinturier et du DSgraisseur,’ 8vo., 1800; 
"IjVsai sur le Blancluinent,' 8vo., 1801; ‘Chimie ap- 
pliqufie aux Arts,* 4 vol»„ 8vo., 1807 ; ‘ Art de la Tointuro 
du Coton en Rouge,’ 8vo., 1807 ; ‘Do l’industrie Frun- 
ijaise,' 2 vols., 8vq., 1819; ' Memoire sur le Sucre de Bette 
raves,' 8vo. (first edition, 1815; second cdittotir’>J821); 

‘ Chimie appliquiie i V Agriculture,' 2 vols. »8vo. (first 
edition, 1823; second edition, 1829). 

CHAPTER. The canons in the cathedral or conventual 
churches, when assembled, form what is called tjie chapter, 
capitulwrt, untir-utly the council of the bishop., [OXnon.] 
Other religious oomuaunittes, when assembled tor business, 
sat in chapter. Attached to many cathedral and conventual 
churches ste buildings for the meeting of the chapter, 
called cUiiptor-housua. The buildings of this kind con¬ 
nected v> uii tlte churches (4. Westminster and York are 
octagonal and of singular beauty. 

Tim members of the College qf Arms, that is, the king’s 
heralds and pursuivants, are, said to hold a chapter when 
they sit together to confer outStlbusiness of their office., 

CHAPTER HOUSE, [Chukcu.] 

CHAR.V’CILE, a curious group of plants inhabiting 
pools and slow streams, tef which they communicate a 
nauseous offensive odour, which is'said to become a pesti¬ 
lential miasma when, as in the U&inpagiia of Rome, the 
plants are in groat lumbers. They are jointed leafless 
plants, with verticillato branches, composed either of one or 
of several tubes adhering in bundles, and oitber encrusted 
with calcareous matter (Cfciva), or transparent (Nitellft). 
Ilottfhista are not agreed whether they are flowering or 
Howerloss plants, their organ* of reproduction being of so 
anomalous a nature a*to Corrcspon 1 with nothing that has 
beetiaShserved in other plants. One of these organs, named 
anucuVe, is an oval sessile spirally striatedflxxly, with a five*- 
’cleft apex, and a number of Brains in Us interior; this has 
been, looked upon as the pistil, and has been seen to grow 
I*,t„ u young plant. The other. Called the globule, is a 
islt body consisting of triaDgularscalos, inclosing « 


wavy thread*, and hat been Ranted ha 
t ho wwatt.. no proof dhat it agi* as a male 
rent i ' ' “■ * ' 
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it the circulation of thfir fluids, 
wthus.appeafcto throV upon lv “ 



n analogy wiifl the genuine 
.Hence at; is most generally 
ute a smalt group arming the 
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the phenomena pf vegetable liduSlf blithe tubea of g 
ohara he observed under a pretty goodnmxoVwope, by tho 
aid of transnlitted light, the fluid it contains will be dis¬ 
tinctly soon to have a motion up one side of each tube,, down 
the other, and then up again, after the mqnripr of, u jack- 
chain, and this goes on continually as long nu|.])M 
remains alive. No spectacle that we are aequtujSSpwi^h/is 
more beautiful than this, if it is well seen with JK||d of a 
good microscope. It is**u yiteresting indeed JUM a micro¬ 
scope for the purpose of viewing it has boeijgjbivented by 
Mr. Horseman Solly. Of this and thi pbenomena in the 
Chara, u good account will be found in the Transactions' 
of the Society of Arts, vols, xlix. and 1- j£§ 



9 ,11 portion of tulwlnr item. the 1 m»m of « whorl of Hwvi k «; 

heuriu^ the or^nt of fvuctitW'.uliou; c, u liuglii organ of fructiDcalioU, greatly 
WiUrgwl; d, upright lection of the-fruit; e, plant germinating. 

CHARACTERISTIC (of a logarithm). The whole 
number, position, or negative, which precedes the decimal 
point of a logarithm. The reason ofjfiis mujnbpr having a 
separate name is, th jt in Brigg s syctnt it is OMasily found 
as not to form a parfnBthe tables. [LoCAlfieHM,] 

CHARADE, a species of riddle, in wh^h a word con¬ 
sisting of several syllables is indicated, fiflg. by an enig¬ 
matical description of each syllable, taken separately, and 
then by a similar description of tile whole, I*Vloea not 
seem to be necessary that the word shqpld consist oflSy of« 
two syllables, accoiding to the definition gijten itftoost of 
our English dk^tmaries and cydopaadhif. Tb have Sb|- 
thing of wit ofSobint, a bharado should Be so contrive^roat ^ 
the ideas cmntofed to denote or suggest the s^efttl sy^Hflbsj* 
and word, shall toe all m Borne msy»«ft*o«teI* . 

togethUr#fi»» naturally tba one‘bat cf «m other. This 
Kowe d a pf neglected, i A little book) frofeneedtyjet* 
Wtnleff'ilsthe amusement and instruotiou of « o«isf peojdtm * * 
l htit lately been published under t|n titlnof 'JFivu Hutuirad^ 
Gharades from History, G*-\»i..—v.. 
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rtW Phatade, ttccordm|( to the meaning w| 

. ,,n • 


sivottfe* faleo Wit,; 

fercertaidty lbete is nb wif of iMMHfcrTh afceribiug, for 
instance, the word Eton; by »a«M^Hpt its flrtt syllable ie 
»%b*a r *igfiifying «fe«$ we SU aa^BPewad,'* preposition'; 
«hd its whale, a town in Buflktf^flatnshire doted for its 
jnMio school. There isrno more wit in this than there ial 
it) simply sfMjfljigrJhd word. Thrtfri* a Mltle German woiY?] 
etnitled ’^RuH^wiraMsdoit ear Sehartung’tierUijRk- 
ktstfl ftir die aug*ffo> f»»rhberg,’ 1817, which appears to 
hate something of the satne design with Miss Wakefield's 
performance, tut to be much more artificially compiled. 
The following, which we find in the late editions of the 
dietiiiottB'Of the French Academy, is not u bad example 
of tttftjjHBlKarade; * My first makes use of my second to 
cat rnymPe ;' the tfanslation being tho word chienderit 
<dtig’s5|jpjp|,) The word Charade is said to be derived 
from the 
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., R to the, analysis of woddy 
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employdfi, that after drying at 
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Now as thb oxygon and hydrogehottiw MMWtdSSactly ii 
the proportions required to form water, it wottH-tfipear, tha 
if these only could be expelled by heat, tire produofo »o 
the decomposition would 1 bo carbon and water! We shal 
however presently mention, that owing to the combinatioi 
of a part of the carbon with these clWikeutfo; and also <Sf thl 

- . _ - _ oxygon of tho air, the compouhds which'arise froth thi 

lame of the inventor of tiffs particular species of decomposition of wood' ate tnnefi more compliedfejd, and aw 

'YMKafc tn nVJTiTii i 11 n n i ii tn Ka nvirsinnllv Tfeonok Anri nf vnrv trtntif imwrtrf anno * 


. enigtah. tera^Sippears to be originally French, and 
not to have come into use till towards the end'of the last 
'century. -vii,- 

CHAUfeRl'ADiB. [Ployxrs.] 

CHARlSRIUS. [Plovkus.] 

CH’AHiE'A^ (Stephens), a genus of mothsof tho family 
Noctuidcs. Technical characters: wings more or less den, 
ticulitted; the posterior wings usually whitish in the males, 
and brown in the females; palpi shorti two-jointod; maxillie 
long; antennae rather long, simple in tho females, and more 
or less pectinated in the males; head small; thorax large, 
not (wined; apex of tho body furnished with a tuft of balfr 
in the males. 

Five species of this genufi-havsfbeen found in England; 
their larva are naked. feed upan ioots, and assume the 
pupa state underground. 

Char teas gramini e varies from an inch to an incli and a 
half in width* measured from tip to tip of the wings when 
expanded; it is of a brownish colour; the upper wings 
have a longitudinal white streak, whioh extends beyond 
tho middle, und gives out three branches at the apex: 
touching this jd|t line above thora are two pale brown 
spots, and oftrthc same colour beneath, near the 

base of the wigjaMhe apex ortho wing has a row of pointed 
black spots, more or less distinct. 

The caterpillar is of a brownish colouskjyjth yellow streaks 
on tlie sides and back: it feeds up©n1%ra3ses, ami is ex¬ 
ceedingly destructive to the pastures in Sweden. In Eng¬ 
land the insect is not so abundant; there is however an 
instance on record of its having committed considferablu de¬ 
vastation in the north of England during tlio larva state. 

We allude to an,r--~---’ 

volume of.. 


bunt given by Mr. Wailes, in the second 

_tomoiogical Magazine,’ who observed a 

portion of thS BOOuntam of Skiddaw thus affected—their de¬ 
vastation causing the herbage to have a dry and parched 
appearance: tile part affected comprised at least fifty acres, 
and extended Some distance down tho western side of the 
mountain :, and *p mafhpa was the line, that the progress 
made by the laryjto const be, distinctly seen from the town 
dUCeswick. Ldrge flocks of rooks were observed to frequent 
Wk spot, and no doubt devoured immense numbers; tho 
moths however appeared in great abundanco in the month 
of August. From this same gentleman’s observations, we 
find that the history of the moth iB also interesting. It ap- 
peavs to be their habit to fly from about half-past seven to 

Li 1 m. ik._t.iUi/tk times fhnw nro 


of very great importance. 

The making of charcoal for domestic uses, and probablj 
also for such manufactunngoy me tabulate, processes as tht 
antients were acquainpOT Witfij is of high jagtiqmty. Pliny 
(lib. 16. c.6,) mentions that the wood was ltatAtrtsHkjihto a pile 

wen 


the top df which was covered with clay*; -evident! 
tho access of too much air, bywhieh, as W 

doubt tauglit, it was found that the wefod waw- convertec 
entirely into ash..v , 

Charcoal is now prepared by two diffbrejft jnetiiOds: ohe 
resembling in principle that just mentioned, is, that el 
piling the wood in a heap, which is covered with torfe olid 
sand to allow of the entrance of such a pertiofitmly of atmos¬ 
pheric air as; is sufficient to carry on the ’imperfect com¬ 
bustion required. The heap is fired at several holes left 
near the buttoti|ijtnd a draught of air is obtained by at first 
leaving an orifice at the top of tho heap; this is afterwards 
covered, and when it is found that the flame has pervaded 
the heap entirely, tho bottom hole* are also dosed. 'When 
tho mass has cooled, the charcoal remains. " 

Within a comparatively few years another method of ob¬ 
taining charcoal lias been adopted, by which the or tide ob¬ 
tained is said to be better adapted for the purpose of (flaking 
gunpowder. This is done by putting the weed into iron 
cylinders, which are set in brick-work and surrounded by 
fire ; the wood in the cylinders has no communication With 
the external air, and t^iey have only a small opening ic 
allow of the escape of the gaseous products arising from the 
decomposition of tho wood, and the new compounds derived 
from the combination of its oxygen and hydrogen with a 
poriion-of the carbon. 

Thcse products, or at least those which are condensible* 
are chieflywoter, tar, impure aeetio acid, usually called pyro¬ 
ligneous acitl [Pyroligneous Acid], creosote ffiREOsoTisj, 
pyroxylte spirit [Pyroxylic Spirit], and empyreumatie 
oil, One hundred parts of oak wood dried in the air yielded 
43 of pyroligneous acid, about 4'S parts of carbonate Of 
potash, 9' Ofiparts of empyreumatie oil, and 20 ‘2 of carbon; 
different woods yielded somewhat varying proportions of 
these substances, but the oak gave the largest quantity of 
charcoal, 1 • V 

Although the charcoal thus procured is preferable fo« 
making gunpowder, yet it is quoted that it is not so well 
liked for many other purposes ; it is also said to he much 
lighter than that made in the usual way, and this uppogfe 
to occasion some variation degree' of heat required tot 


half-pakt eight,in the rooming, during whioh time they are ... 

aeon in somedfiarts efUho country in the utmost profusion; its consumption in a given tithe, and thus influences many 
their appoMfloe etiPBisappgaranca eteutttremclv sudden, operations. The densest charcoal gives the most heeiwhifc 

lA' Hlfnilne ri In i ■ (■irFtTi sill i i 1 wanem c in nnn Inimirur 


The field to which Mr. Wailes obsorifiSSSheim became in one 
rotyuent a moving moss, and after about an hour not a 
single moth Was to be seen, all having disappeared in a 
manner equally sudden : they fly about three or four inches 
ftemjthdTitound, and thread their way with considerable 
^•“(foy through the stalks of grass. This moth is by no 
itieuM mniit in the south of England: rt depart* a little 
* ti»ehriSt«is|iof.tiie genus in not k^ing the wing# 
i% J . - * ■ ■#* 

mCA# [BoLyrix.] • . 

SlbSOAt is the impure carbon obtain*^ y ; .e de- 
eemeositton of l._—__ matter by heat withoi#TH»te8*** 
durinjftSfo opw-ation the more vehtfjto •Wgjtao^ 
' “ ' ~b*e are expelled as new eompou^-MwS 


wed ingtodtoft, remains, mixed hpvrever wi» 
Hitieffjv presently to be noticed, which render*- 



burning. 

Tho general propertjApf charcoal are, that it is black, 
sonorous, and brittle, (mrtsini the form of tile wood from 
which it is obtained; in water; infosible and 

fixed in the most intensms sat ever pi*< ueed. It is a very 
had conductor of heat, but conducts electricity. Its property; 
of condensing, various gaseous bodies has been already 
noticed, as wen as the compoundeowhieh it forms with,some 
other elements. It has considerable antiseptic fMMtftK 
[Carbon.) ■ • .« ♦ -xs-> '■’!* 

It has been mentioned that certain impurities exfotifatti* 
charcoal of wood; thiw when 100 parte of old oak wireware 
entirely burnt, tmnw remain about s parta of ashoi, and 
different wooaa furnish very different proportions of theaH 
these asljj* are prinapaliy carbonate of potash [Ryra* ; 
Stust), tmqueationably, derived Hn0f the decomposition ^ i, 
wafo salt centatoing a vggetaW* *mi, u the tartkri<s or;x 
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tnalic. It appears- extremely . la, that thespon- English 

taneous combustion lihich charooSL_'* bcen-hhpWn occa- coml part oi__ 

uunflUy to undergo; late beets e«<i*ioncd by a pbrtlon of he lived at 
this potasb having betas reduced to its L l ’ ' 1 

the Xub*ef«wnfoaenon of moisture upon it: ' 
of tho different quantities of 


from different kinds of wood, sc* Dumas, Trait6 de Chimie, 
tome i„ p. 558 ; and see also In Phil. Mag., vol. iii., a paper 
by Ml Muslict on the. Same subject. 

CitampOAL, ANIMAL. Common charcoal possesses 
to'a cortaitresten| the power of destroying vegetable colour; 
btft this property exists iri a much higher degree in what is 
called animal charcoal, or that obtained by the decomposi¬ 
tion of the carbonaceous portion of bones. To prepare 
thighbones are jjbeaWd iniroftCylinders, and the charcoal 


n appeared the ##- 
latter year* of His life 
and, according to *n entry in 
ate, and the church books, EHMi buried at Chiswick, on the 39th 
an account of December, 1713. Hik travel* have been translated into 
obtained various languages, and. often reprinted. There is a Very 


remains with the 


of lime*m them, constituting 


tfcood edition (in Fred#) in 4 volumes, jtteb.with plates’, 
pSWisliodwt Altostcrdabi in 173** ’htefcsro Save eooaultsd; 
but tbo last and bout edition isl towthst of Pari*, 18U. 
in 10 vols,, 8vo., with notes, byi glea, which we have nut 
seen. 

About sixty years after his death, some MS.'aot«j which 
Chardin had written in India to illustrate pasagmiti in the 
Scriptures by a comparison of modern easterlnHwA, and 
which had long been lost, were recovered by jJKpeapcnd- 
ants. who advertised a reward for them. They p^Mfdearly 
all incorporated in Mf. H armor's 1 Observations on divers 
passages of Scripture, illustrated by books ortrgvcls,' See. . 

CHARENTE, a river of France*- rises in the, high 
grounds between tho towns of La Rochefoucauld;(depart¬ 
ment of Charente), and RochOfchoUart (department of Haute 
ViOnno), and Hows N.W. through a narrow Valley bo the 
neighbourhood of Civray, where it mokes a^boml, and then 


what is c$fcmmly called I^Ory or bone-black; a large 
quantity of carbonate of. ammonia and various gaseous pro¬ 
ducts are foripbdjrt ttpaamd trine. 

This ivoryis Used as $ course black pigment; but it 
is now beoome st vory important atfrale from it* decolouring 
property, add' If extensively used on that account in sugar 

reflmngt * • .. * — 0 _,, _ - . .. 

CHARD BEET, g variety of BglacMa, cultivated for isHoWs gbuthward near the town of RuffeMwIansle. which is 
tho sake dP the "Strong succulent ribs of its loaves, which on the high road from Poictiers to Angoultae; at Mansle it 
arc boiled and e|fen like sea-kail and asparagus. They are receives the united waters of the Tardoirc, the Bandiat, and 
ready (or tabic October and November, but having a the Bogneure. Its course is then very winding,- first west* 
strongtearthy flavour which no cooking Can entirely conceal;. .ward, and then again southward, to AngoulCmo, some miles 
they,,ure seldom seep in this country. The French call this ■ fijphve which it becomes navigable. From Angquteme it 
Beet Poirfa .«ftac Stir dm. It is sown and managed like flows westward to Saintes, and from tlionca N.W. in a very 
eel.* -- - — ‘ ' --- -- —- : - u - 


common befit, but it produces no root fUforthe table, 
CHARDIN, SIR JOHN, was bom atjUris in Novem¬ 
ber, 1 fi-13. His father, who was a HuguWjwfcor Protestant, 
carried on the business of a jeweller in the French capital, 
and brought up his son to the same profession. As soon 
however as Chardin was of age, in order to gratify his taste 
for travelling, and ‘ to endeavour tho advancement of his 
fortunes and estate,' he left France for the east. During his 
first journey, which lasted from 1G64 to IG70, ho visited 
Persia and the East Indies, and returning to Paris, hS*pul>- 
lished.in I2mo., ‘ An Account of the Coronation of Sciv¬ 
ilian III., Schah of Persia.’ During liis residence in Persia, 
he gained access to the court, ana was appointed agent to 
the Schah,'who commissioned him to make purchases of 
jewels and trinkets for him in Europe. At the end of tG7t 
Chardin again departed for Persia, by the route of Constan¬ 
tinople, the Black Soa,- and Armenia. He arrived at Is¬ 
pahan in June, 1673, and remained in Persia till 167 7, 

* chiefly,' he says, ‘ following tho court in its removals, but 
also making some particular journeys, 4s well of curiosity 
as business, to prosecute my intentions, studying the lan¬ 
guage, and assiduously frequenting the most oininent and 
most knowing men of the nation, the better to inform myself 
in all things that were curious and new to us in 1 .Europe.’ 
Few travellers e been so conscientious and pafft's-taking, 
or have had such good opportunities of acquainting them¬ 
selves with tho country and tho manners and customs of 
Persia. He spoke the language like a native, he knew 
Ispahan better than Paris, and he visited nearly every part 
of the , ountry, traversing, be says, ‘ tho whole length and 
breadth thereof.’ *• 

In April, ltpi, he camo to London, where he settled ns 
jeweller to the court and nobility. On the 24th of the same 
month of April, 1681, he was knighted by Charles 11..And 


on the same day married to a young lath’, the daughter of1 Carantonus. 
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winding channel to the Bay of Biscay, which it enters just 
opposite to the Isle of OHfron. The towns which it passes lie- 
low Angouletno are CbSteaunauf, Jarnae, Cognaa (on theJeft 
bank), Saintes, Tonnay-Oharonte, and Rochefort; the two 
last are on the right bank. The only tribute* of any im¬ 
portance which it receives is the Bouton no, which rises in 
the department of Deux SArres, and becomes navigable at 
St. Jean d'Augfely. The length of the Ohironte may be 
estimated as follows :—from the source to Civray, 41 mites ; 
from thence to the point where tha, ltaviss|fon begins, 42 ; 
from thence to AngoutAmfl, 18 ; fifem thence to tho soa, 
83 ; total, 184 miles, of which above 100 are navigable. 

The basin of the Charente is bounded on the N.E. by a 
series of heights, which extend in a waving ling from tho 
groat central mass of the mountains of Auvergne towards 
the moulte of the Loire, separating this basin from that 
part of ^t»|great basin of the Loire which is travgmed by 
tho Vienne" In a narrow valley forqttd by two gterallel 
branches of this range of heights the -Etejrente takes its 
rise. On the S.E. the basin is bounded byWgh fend brandi¬ 
ng off from the heights just mentioned, near tbs town of 
Chains, and running towards the junction of the Dordogne 
and the Garonne. The undulations of the soil in the dis¬ 
trict thus enclosed afford shelter, Which is favour able to tlie 
productions of agriculture. WtewjjLaod j^ssas® are (tarns.; 
calves are reared, and, bulk>ck»'|jRpfl9<^ta© ws i t n J u t''t''ep'* 
of -different kinds (ch&taigmer»^marron0I^J yield ptefi- 
tcouit- crops ; and flax is mB rahfed ; butt t he most impor¬ 
tant object of cultivation is the vine. The brandy of tins 
part of France, known in this country as the Cognac brandy, 
is the finest that is made, and tho exportation is very consi¬ 
derable. Groat quantities of gypsum axe procured in the 
valley of the Charente. * ; - - ; 

Tho Charente was known to the Biplane name of 


a French Protestant refugee, from Rouen," In the following 
year lie was elected fellow of the Royal Society, which had 
recently been established, and some papers, Written by Sir 
John, appear m th%earlieat nutripers nf thi Transactions of 
that society. He continued to carry oh a considerable trade 
in jewels, prosecuting, at flic same time, his studies of the 


CHARENTE, a'department of France, fsk 
from the rivwvjust mentioned, and 

ft ___’ _• _4*1* 


it* name 


oriettll i^digua'les arid antiquities. He dftAdhot publish an 
ocgjurit Of hi* eastern travels uiitil 1A SC-, dti!( then he only 
*----'~;lvt ;OUt tdrd'ftjr*^ part of them, being liis journey from 
(Traveh of Sir John Chardin, fol. 


^.br.oi . 
ParS^tA- Ispah 


Lond 

of,-TT 


k 6'Sfe.) this rigtir 
ire glory and' a loi 


nme, with an tmfortun’ate prophecy 
'ong reign, was rather pompously 


*, dedicated to James II., who, two yeant later. Was driven 
*omJus throne. Chardin Was a good cOuftier, hut h*- had 
iligations to acknowledge to James, as well as to Charles 


former province Angoumois, with part of 
of irregular form, branded ott the N., by tho department 
of Vienne, on the E. by the department of .fftftte 
Vienne, on tho S.E. 
the 8.W. and W. 
frrieure, or. ..... , . 

partmentofasax SAvres. Its greatest length i ... 

to aW./** «Se»; its greatest brejidwv mSteoted «Mit 
,thd *boya,» a3 mfte». Ahj^u%*, #ifis 

worn Pwisf; in a. dire*^ ,, ... 

‘ tBNRqgE OxHarts. 8WS, Tours, end Poitiers., Tfto 
depaftment is about Ififrgeogrttwbiwrl aqmire 



Jtk* latter king had emi 
important mission to Hollai ” 


him diplomatically on 
iHtt 108a, Sir Joha Bad- 

iL 1 . 



according to M. BalW.-wIrteh f^eqtwi fii ihotft i 
EngHsh mite*; nearly the^axtek pf.jteA'.En 
'-'o(StaJFord«n4 JDarby ridtcp4<sg^9r > ^/'"‘ 1 * 


at the Hague and Amsterdam .«* agent for the: lationin 1832 was 302^531, or lOff^asqi»fe‘nufe,‘ 
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lt32jrM.*?|3ft*the town, or 3004 tgr the whole ccanqune. 
This piece haa a MgsidMable reputation for ghod cheese, 
higher |»rliap» thfjPMfeserved. The neighbourhood pro* 
dueeSaome trA>, yajptot.hay gjaat quantity. * ‘ 

La *<pd fro*a AngpulSme ,to 

Limoges, iSfess from thgitfonnSf, on the tjjarlp of the 
T*rdohe. 1 « ! |^““;,'‘ •* " oCgMpate street, and is commanded 
by the undent cafrfc of jjbe duke* of , 1*0 Roshefoucaula. 
The author of the, weil-knailh If&tfauyras born in this 
castle. There is an hospital, foujjieoPpy one. Gourville, 
originally a servant of one of ths' : 'caiww.«wlK t g fMw to bo 
considered as the frioad, of his fnaster, groat 

CondS. The castle, which consist? of fbutround to wets, 
and a square tower (tho> donjon, or keep) of greater anti¬ 
quity than the rest, was employed in 18(2 as a public 
school: the park was then a pitblio prowshado. The in¬ 
habitants in 1S32 amounted to 2403 for the town, or 2708 
for the whole commune, Tpey mimufaetq»'bnon yarn, 
and leather. ** HP’ 1 ' 

Jarnac is chiefly remarkable for.-jbo battle fought under 
its walls in 3569. in wlycb the Catholic* under the duke of 
.J^y *»!•» defeated* the Huguenots 
under Coligny and the prince of Cond6, JaMatof of vhmu 
was taken prisoner, ana killed in eotd» wwoc^v tho. mar¬ 
quis de Montesquieu, captain pf the .guamrla al^^ij 10 of 
Anjou. A monument, erected to coft&nqtnorate.fhe battle, 


was destroyed 
erected. 


. . some years ago ; 

The population of th 


side of tho department is traversed by that 
f heights uonMoBed in the last article |a separating 
; fie oosin or the Charente froof OP the”Loire ,* the 

department however extends , > these heights, and 

jpsltrdea a portion of the plain vrui by the' Vienne. The 

heights which skirt the basin of the Charoale on the $E- 
aide traverse the department on the S. part; while on the 
«ide exMMd tine Uplands whulfc divide the valley of tl#r 
Charente itself• fitong tyjliof its tfibuterjp th<jwBotift»ip|o. 

T^e moat exmn*i< , l J, Ci. imiP v that which is watered by the 
Cbarentc, and occupies the centra of the department. The 
rivers are.jtbe Charente, and its tributaries, the Tardoiie, 

Bsurdiat, Bqgneure, Touvre, and others (all of which are 
unsuy ^^ navigation, except the Touvre and the tJba- 
rontottaMptore Vienne, which is not navigable within the 
limits «QH department, and the Dromie, also not navigable, 

Wbichjpltk the soutliern boundary of the department. The 
inland navigation it therefore conflribd to the Charente and 
the Touvre, in the neighbourhood of Angoulfime, and below 
it. The only great road which traverses tho department 
is that from Paris to Bordeaux: there is a third class road 
whioh^bme* from Rochelle, Rochefort, and Saintes, enters Anjou, afterwards 
the, department near Cognac, and runs on to AngoulSnie, 
whence two other roads of the same class run, one to the 
N.B. to Limoga; and thence into central France ; the othe*. 

S.E. to BrantOme ftnd Perigueux. 

The nature of the soil, and tho agricultural productions 
have bean noticed in the foregoing article, which applies to , 

the central plain of the department, and in the article Atf-J of tho wholo commune 2282. 
Gourfots, a division under tlra old monarchy, nearly c^gPj brandy is carried on 
tiding with this department. "We have only to add here ” ~ 1 
that the quantity of brandy annually produced is estimated 
at 33,000 puncheons, Averaging about 110 gallons each, 
which are either sent to the other parts of Franco, or are ex¬ 
ported to foreign countries. Tho number of horned cattle 
brought yea% into the department, and sent out of it again 
after being fattened, amounts to 30,000. The soil is consi¬ 
dered to bo divided in tolerably equal portions between the 
vineyards, the arable land, and the woods, pasture lands, 
and wastes. (Malta Brun.) 

The department of,<p liar ante is divided intojjye arron- 
dissementi— Ategoulfbfc in the centre (population in 1833, 

128,391); Confident, or Con folans, in the N.ff. (population, 

67,222); Ruffec, in the N.W. (population. 58,745); Cognac, 
in the W. (population, 50,131); and Barb'ezteux, in the S. 

(population, 58,042). 

The chief towns are, AngoulOrae. tho capitaLpf the de¬ 
partment (population in 1832, 15,186); aiii|*»rbezicux 
(popw&tion, 2=13,j4)br tho town, or 2756 for the whole 
commune) [Ajr«$tn.EMB, Bxrhkzjkux] ; Cognac, Con- 
foiens, Ruflec.Tii Rochefoucaukl.Jnrmu', and Mamin, or 
Marties,' j'*. 

Cognpe, 24 miles W. of Angoulemc, is beautifully situ- 

f tod on a small eminence on the left bank of tlie Charente. 
t has an antietrt castle with a park near it. Under an elm 
jfiet^^his eastbrfetM Mffj ks king of France, was born. His 
mother, Louisa of tiaVjqsj was walking, when she was taken 


but a 
the town, 
A coll 


#jv one has been 
1832 was 1858, 
:table tfcdo in 


nuuj is tuiimu \;n. ^ 

Mansle is a small town, having (in r#32La population of ’ 
1500, or 178.Vfor the wholo commune. IrTfwti the high 
road from M| lo Augoulfime, about 17 miles fiojn the 
latter. Updi^ppipring the town front Paris, the traveller 
crosses the t^flrante by a lofty stono bridge, from which 
the river is seen on each hand meandering through beatt- 
tiful meadows. 

Aubeterre, a suiall tow>) in the southern part of tho-do- , 
partment, is remarkable for its pictureeque situation at the , 
foot of a billon the banks of tho JDronne. There qrorthn, 
rendtfns of an old castlo ; but the j^iost singular object is tire 

"icliiil on which past If the , 


i4th the pairS & childbirth, and. being unable to return to 
the castle, was delivered undak the tree. An enclosure of 
masonry surrounded the Rpot; but the tree has decayed. 


church, which is excavated in the hit] on whtolt part ,.bfUte 
castlo stands. The population, according to' the ‘ Diet. ,L T ni~ 
irsel de la France ’ (Paris, 1S04), our latest authority, 
was under 700. * , 

Among the articlckof manufacture in tlus deportment 
may bo noticed the paper of AngoulOmo, the linen of Bftr- 
bezieux, and the leather of Rochefoucuuld. 

The department of Charente constitutes the diocese of 
Angouteme, the bishop of which is a suffragan of tho arch¬ 
bishop of Bordeaux. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Cour lloyalc, or Assize Court of Bordeaux, and is compre¬ 
hended in the twelfth military division, of which Nantes is 
tho head quarters. It sends five members to the Chamber 
of Deputioa. (Malta Brun, Balbi, Vaysse de Villieis, Mil- 
tin, Fnrvdbpedie Mrthmiiiiue.) 

CHARENTK INFK'RIEURE, or LOWER CHA- 
RENTK, a department of Franco, watered by the river 
Charente in the lower part of it? course; from this river it 
| takes its namc. It comprehends the greater part of the 


««d been replaced by another, planted in its stead, and the ' 1 provinces of Saintonge and Aunis 

enclosure has boon destroyed in order to widen the road. 1 1 -'~ J M 

Cognac hod, in 1882, 3 t0t inhabitants for tjio town, or 3409 
fbr the wfcoi# commune. It is a busy place, the centre of 
the trade foinpied «gp : for tlie brandy of the surrounding 
district. Leather, paper, mid porcelain/arc also manufac¬ 
tured; and near the town is a quaiTyq whiph supplies abun¬ 
dance of gypsbtn. There is a high «<%ol, and an agri¬ 
cultural society! 

Confolens is on the right bank of the Vienne, at the con¬ 
fluence of the little stream, the Goire, with that river. Tho 
hanks of these streams afford good pasturage, in which 
malty exeil m fattened; but the »ei*kbpurh»i is gene- 
Jt^r%erile. There is a lead mine not AsiHgun the town. 
fOmdilcnshasa square tower, the only rgi^nir. , part af 
; the W caeUe; The ponukition in 1838 wls 2JM5 for the 
' town, hr 2887 for the whole commune. 

Ruffec l» <m- the gl|at ri»d from Parw, 

“ . ft mfles from AngosiWwe: 

5|hSg excellent trout,' whids'l 
IS Oht^ffsr ! from ":tbe right bt 
httler riitWr. itffs * pretty-town, yell laid out in 
... a*<kgriu*> fio 


It is of an irregfrlkr 
form; and is bounds^on the N. by the department of 
Vendee ; on the N.E. by that of Deux Sdvros ;»op tlie E. 
by the departmentof Cliafeiito ; on the S.wud S.W. by tho 
department of Gironde j^tid oh the W. by the sea. It com¬ 
prehends tho three islands of Re, Aix, and OlAron. The 
greatest length pf the department is 98. miles, measured 
N.N.TV. and 8.S.K.; its greatest breadth, measured nearly 
at right angles to the length, is about 57,$tile». The lengtli 
of tlie sea coast is abouJ|77 miles, exclusive of the islands; 
and the banks of the wide sestpary < r 
for about 24 piles farther. The dtps 
English squtfe,miles (according,JdJ 


rthe Gironde exteu 
' ent is about >234$ 
ialbij, 


Iftme. to 
small ri’ 
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to thqt of tfeibJihgjish couatjes 
together. The population inTa3l was 445,242 
to a square xniie. The capital, La Rsehelle, '• 
W^es pa Paris, w MI 

. , -- -' t. Tours, Poftiers, and I®c 
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arise, and have obtained in France, as In England, the de¬ 
signation of ‘ Isles.' (Ennyc. Method^. *n.Avn&,) 

The riverswhich waiter the dstybrtment'iue the Charente 
and its tributaries, the Soigne', thb Boutonne, the Suudre, 
ami the S6vr t. The CKwonle is n*vpj»bte fhtougbout the" 
department^the Boutonne, frt^ St. jMKHt^jShgely. The 
Saudre risest^tn the southern pint of the xlepifrttttent, near 
St, Genii, a. litthrtowjn op fee toad from Saintes to Bor¬ 
deaux, and, flowing to the N7W., falls, into the sea opposite 
the iste of Olfiron. Though its whole course is very short, 
not nrrtire than ki mile# it is navigable for twelve or fif- 
t<mn milesi'‘from the little town of Saujon to the sea. 
Tne Sf'vre has part of itaWourse just within the northern 
bmmdary of the department, thlgnighout which it h na¬ 
vigable : the navigation commences at Niort, in the depart¬ 
ment of Deux SW\ res. The aOUtli-western side of the de¬ 
partment is jgfesl ied % the Girtmde, which separates this de¬ 
partment fn^rhat of Girorgmi: 

The coast 7 !* indented by tlits bays of Pertuis Breton, 
and Pertnis d^faJiStocliF, which are sheltered to the S.\V. 
by the relesot'JKfi and O15roteiresg$§ively, and form good 
voar|steds,The’jjmvigation. is however- impeded or endan¬ 
gered by roA'fiftnd sands, which extend far beyond low 


on tW Seugne, a tributary of the Charente, tad, 
tn 1832, a population of 1798 fat the totem or 26 IS for the 


whole commune; its, 
official rank as the i 


waterjpartrwwnd the islands above mentioned ; the coast 
generallyrijiolyes Vtgy gradually. Oysters and sardinias, 
a snecies OfpilchWds, abound on the coast. 

Besides' the nwfvigublc rivers above mentioned, a canal, 
called thejunal of-La Rochelle, extends from the Siivre to 
the toWh of La Rochelle. *Tbe high roads from Paris In 
Rochefort (a road of the first class), and La Rochelle (a 
road of Ihe^tewnd class), traverse the department in the 
northern part ; and the great road from Paris to Bordeaux 
just crosses it in the S.E. Of roathriof Jhe third class 
thSVe are several; three coming respectively from Niort, 
Lusignun, and Angoulfime, unite at St. Jean d'Angdly; one 
rims from La Rochelle to Rochefort, and another to St. 

<l'Ang61y ; ono from this last-named town, and one 
from Rochefort, unity at Saintes; from whence again two 
otltyr roads run, ono by Cognac to AngoulSme, another by 
*Bjaye?atfBordeaux. The department may be considered 
•jte'beStej supplied with tb6means of communication by land 
»JHtd“watej, than tlie average of France. To this advantage, 
i'C(5mnined with the excellence and number of the ports and 
roadsteds, may be ascribed probably the denser population 
of this department, as compared with that previously de¬ 
scribed. The colonial and the coasting trade, especially the 
latter, are curried on with considerable activity ; and the in¬ 
habitants of the coast are also engaged in the rod fishery. 
The low marshes about the roast render that part of the 
department however vety unhealthy ; the air of the inland 
country is salubrious enough. 

Ttys, tracts watered by the Charente are productive in 
coni, and in wine; the latter is chiefly converted into 
brandy. There is good pasturage also. 

The department of Charente Inffrieure is divided into six 
arrondissements. mose of La Rochelle, population 7 7,589, and 
Rochefort, population 48,836, in the N.W.: that of St. Jean 
d’Angdly, population 80,173, in tlieE.; that of J^erenncs, 


population 49,158, in the W.; that of Saintes, population 
104,933, in riie centre; and that ofJonzac, population 84,462, 
in the S. 

The chief towns are La Rochelle, the capital of the depart¬ 
ment, on the s*a, population in 1832, 14,632; Roohefort, a 
royal dock-yard and naval port, population 10,332 for the 
town, 14,040 for the whole commune ; Saintes on the Cfca- 
rento, population 7521 for the town, 10437 for the whole com¬ 
mune; and St. Jean d'Angcly on the Borftonno, population 
5326 far the town, 6031 for the ijfhole coromuna, fJxArr 
» Apoxt-v, St., Rochefort, Rochei.lk, Smiths.] 
Mnrennes is about a mile from the sea, is well-built, and 
for its sixe^ud population a busy and wealthy place. The ! 
population, til 1832, was 1B69, hut the whole commune 
contained 460S. The neighbourhood okT 

It,' \d ham* TV ‘Ji 


consequence is derived from it» 

-- idwn of an arrondissement. 

Marana is on the sotfra" or left bank of the river Sdvrb,• 
few miles above its mouth, land about 14 miles N.E. of La 
Rochelle. It is In the midst Of salt-marshes, and is almost 
inaccessible in the rairiy season.; It has Attained several 
sieges, and was taken in 15$8|* Hto*ry IV. There was 
a castle, which was rased in 163ff ‘ Tie population, in 1632, 
was 27 70 for the tow*, or 4041 for the whole commune. 
There is a quay to which vessels of 100 tons can eome up 
with., the tide. The inhabitants manufacture g$a earthen¬ 
ware, and procure much salt from'fhe marshea^M, vejy con¬ 
siderable trade in com and flour is also carriei^HukS well as 
in brandy, hemp, flax, wool, ship timber, and trejUUt 
St: Savinien is on the right bank of the Choret5tefl«ween 
Saintes and tho confluence of the Bogtonne-evith the CJha- 
rente. The inhabitants, who, in 1892, wore 2465 in the 
town, or 3559 in the whole*eommune? carry on .trade in 
brandy, grain, and pottery-ware. Good white budding stone, 
suitable for almost any kind'of work,'is quarried; wmas- 
sels of considerable size are fished, which frequently Wfintain 
pearls gf some value. v 

LaTrembladc is near the aea, just to the south 'of tho 
river Saudre. Jt had, in 1832,2400 inhabitants for the town, 
or 2504 for the whole commune. Tho chief tradingrriod on 
is by sea, and the articles of commerce are salt, wine, brandy, 
and vinegar. The ‘ Diet. $j/iivertml de la France, 1804,’ 
motions glass as an article manufactured here. 

’ Pons is on the road from La Rochelle, by Rochefort and 
Saintes, to Bordeaux, about 56 miles from La Rochelle, and 
12 S. of Saintes. It is supposed to owe its name to the nu-' 
mcrous bridges which here cross the little river Seugne, a 
tributary of the Charente, on which the town Btands, It has 
an antient castle, which commands the town*; and* before 
the revolution had "three churches, three hospitals, and a 
commantlery of the Order of Malta. It is divided into two 
parts ; the upper town! or St. Vivier, and the lower town, or 
Aires or St. Martin. Pons was a place of some importance 
in the feudu ages: and was one of fortified towns of tho 
Huguenots,in their struggle against Louis XIII. and his 
minister Richelieu. Population, in 1832,2275 for the town, 
3726 for the whom commune. 

Tommy Charente is on the Charente, about 5 or 6 miles 
from Rochefort. It is a town of considerable antiquitv, and 
s castle upfs formerly in tho hands of the family of Morte- 
raare; the eldest son of the fluke of Mortemarc bra the 
title of 'Prince of Tommy Charente.’ Jh/t .harbourAdmits 
vessels of 100 tons, and it is the centr$Sff;,.a considerable 
trade: nearly ull the Cognac brandy that w sent to England 
s exported from here. Salt is made also in the nefghbour- 
ng marshes. Population, in 1832,1791 for the town, 3206 for 
he whole commune. Tommy Boutonnc is a small town on 
the Boutonne, between Rochefort emd St, .Jowi d'Angfly. 
Royan is on the coast, jnst' S * ™ ">«**«;♦>. »«.. 2- 


of the river 
rthe town, or 


Gironde. The population in 1 
2589 for the whole comm uni.'' lt USs a small harbour, con¬ 
venient for small vessels, fishermen take great quant¬ 
ities of Sardinia*, which 'are in high repute for their 
size and goodness. This town was held by the Huguenot* 
n the religious dissension* of the reign of Louis XIII., and 
was not taken by that prince's army without considerable 
difficulty. After its capture the fortification* #cre rased, 
and a considerable part of the town dfestroyed.v The country 



... ----a great 

WM*. of brandy, which » sent into Pieldie, Flanders, _ _ 

w!1it 1 tl, ° FW bean8 ar ® *1*° ««- Pons *nd R»J^, htete•# dohsiderablo.tnado in agnci 

rf nsi ?® rft hle oyster-beds, and produce; tiie'termer in gniiri, felit, wmfi• thelhl 


miles 

, ,... . . --,1663 for 

ho town, or 1979 for the whole commune, carry on trade m 
horsos, sheep, and oxen, white wine. and’hrandy. Thtfre is 
an antient castle. 

Brisembourg, OvVillago on a bye road from St. Hilaire, 
near St, Jean d‘A«&fdy, to Cognac, {* known for'it* pottery ; 
and MirambeaUg27 miles S. of 3 Saintes,' and Cozes, Between 


much wit SsmaHe fromihgbrine of tho salt-marshes. Mo- ihule*. 
ronnes would probably be • place of much greater import-" in tlie - 
, we were not ite!ncreo*e_ eiteckodtheutihfealthines* of; me tm 


I T t. 7 *- Tr -v U....VW1U1IIICBI ui two *uau« uiens. nuEttr 'WXiueu. 

^ ! chSef places of fraMbrandy, whiej 

WM| ill 1600* tho ttftt, w CUl flltdtUtlVC COIQDQ^WiS. Kno Vtoon Ihn '\3sihi?_ l.«. — tz.-- mx.' " ■ 


, Saintes appears to 
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WM, »h I«06, th* eeat of ah ext«,|Miye commerce, has been , the si 
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rtrong-hold of too Huguenot party, until they were tf&mblcd * The Isluoffeftdame at the mouth of the Chaeente is&I«o 
pyjhe power of the Qroym and the ability o&Rieholieu, fortiftMte ." ' „ . ' .,. i . ,•»; 

■■W* We of OiAron extends akwi 26 toiles to length from Tl» departmpnt iq? Cbarente InfSfrtoaw constitutes tho 
N.N.w. to S.S.E.; and about Tuples in breadth. (Brud’s dibcesq of La IwclrtJfcb in thejurliaicttou of the Cotw 
'flap qf.front*). Jt >s,noarty wifirbundod by shoals, and s Royal^^j'JffuMf. £»qrf, WL8Wtipr«s. abd iifo t.be twelfth 
ledge of rocks runs uJoiJjf ahotisiderablo part of tho S.S.W- military diJtoiiadiw ' wfelttlwyites is the caoit»l. It sends 
coast toward the open sea; them are rocksalso about the 

f\l2 __ i_i.J __at* U TX _ 1 3 - A__ 4A. _ 


tiuuauyu, tt«u t-u- fruiysc,} *. \T' > ^ . * * 

bich also so CIIA RENTON, a small town#M 
This island department of Seine, about tjyo mi 


■ lertge of rocks runs along adottsiderable part of tho S.S.W. military whmttiNttite* is flu 

coast toward the open sea; them are rocksalso about the seven msrabetb tothe Cwtelter ef Deput 
northern mbit-., Oleron ^ separated on the S,Hs aide from the Balbi; Encyclapidie MUhaditm^i Diett 
,jnain landLhy, tKssa^n™gtrait, Passe de* Mimmussott, and de la France.) ~ /J*"! 

on the NJkby titSbif^Ksrtuis d’A’ntioche. which also m CHARKNTvN, a small townjf^otojff 
parities it on the N. from the Me of lift. This island department of Seine, about tyo mile* 
Was called by the Romans Uliarus, which name occurs of Paris; it is on the right bank of the 
in PlinyAat a later period wo find, in Sidottius Apollina- its confluence with the Seina* A bridj 
riS'JfejuMived adjeative Olurionensit, ..which serves to aqd partly of wood, opjmects it with the i 
mark aMpbmsition to *tho modern name of Oleron. The the opposite bank. Cliarenton is please 
aoij j p fca island is calcareous, and fertile in corn and contains several country-houses, and 
w,ibjpr&$td its; salt-marshes yield much salt It botttains CMteau, once the%e*uliln?e df Gahriedle ■ 
about, tM06(. inhabitants. The } liUle town of 01<5ron is of Honry IV., built for u« by IhatVmg 
on the St side of.the island, opposim to the main land.; it in 1632, was only 1925 for tho tewn^'b? 


went* Infdrioaw constitutes tho 
is in the jurldffietbn of tlie Cotw 
of. Poitiers; and ill., the twelfth 
■Ntntes is the capital. It sends 
niter of Deputies.’' (Malta Brim; 
$%<?£, Dtetiohbaire Ufttyerttl 


small town iiodrg) in France, in the 
about tjyo" t»ile» ftjjm tho barrier#* 
right bqnk of .the;Softie, ji»t above 
le Seine* A bridge, partly at tfone 
meets it with the village W. Alforl on 
liarenton is pleasantly frituated, and 


Contain^ pboitt 3900 inhabitants, and is defended by a strong eommune. Thkre.is an e 


ot WLenry iv„ built lor her by that Kurgawnte population, 
in 1032, was only 1925 for tho townFm lWI for th^ whole 


castyt^^aR, wine, and brandy, the.staple productions of the factory of cylindersJjtpbetoMi-priutii 
Isla jiL constitute tho chief artiolos of the trade of the town The bridge of CjS^nton has al 
whiramwas once deemed of sufficient importance to he the one of the keys of $»fto'on thafaid 
seat of a bishopric. The town of St. Pierre d'OMron is si- been an object of opdtom in thewai 
tuafod near the centre of the island,and had iu 183jJ a popu- or domestic. Jn the contests will 
lation of 4f.30 for the whole commune. At tho-north end of ninth century, and wiili the Englisl 


rdundry and raenu- 


has always'been regarded as 
haf sjde, smSii onsoquently 
ltd',wans dfth&pck foreign 
ts with the rw*ftah6 in the 


tho island is the tower of Chassiron, Where is a lighthouse 
to guidecvessels by night into the Pertuis d’Antioelie. 


fifteenth; in the war of the Ligue da j 
of the Public Weal, against Louis XI 


The isle of Rf is about 16 jpiles in length, from W.N.W. and Catholics, of Henry IV.^iml tho I^agu 


to K.S.E., and about 3 or 4 miies in breadth. Tho PeSjffiis of it was dispi 
d’Antiocbo separates it on the S. from the isle of Oli'rotvaml in 1590 again 
tho Pertuis Breton, and a Strait which connects these two their surrendi 
bays separates it on theN.E. and E. from the main land. It March, 181V 


Huguenots 

possession 


of it was disputed. A tower near this bridge was defended 
in 1590 against Ilenry IV. by ten Parudwav whom, upon 
their surrender the king hung. In thojmtlo of Paris, 
March, lSl Viftlis bridge was bravely but unsuccessfully 


is nearly surrounded by rocks and shoals. We do not meet defended by~J$b&:ptipils of the veterinary school of AKbyt. 


with any mention of this island by name in the Roman wri- 
tersi’*Tlio anonymous geographer of Ravenna calls it Ratis ; 
in tho middlaages we meet with it under the name Radis. 


When the edict of Nantes, March, 1598, guaranteed to 
the Protestants the full exorcise of their religion,,those of 
Paris were allowed to have their place of worship at Atlon, 

. ..!» .1 v l n ,t rt ■ .t .. 'V , . ■ 


The climate of the island is mild and temperate; the soil is a village on tho bank of tho Seine, several miles soUllt of 

_l l . .... ^ .1 ... ... -TO.- _ ,, ' . i..., j- _. ,_: .. 


every where sandy, am} destitute of water. The island con- Paris; but the distance being inconveniently great, they •* \ 
tains neither spring nor brook, ami the only water the inha- were allowed, in 1605, to remove their worsliip to Chafe(UfMLv* ' 
bitants can obtain ik.sea water, filtered through the sand. It was commenced August 27Utnat year; the t 

This they prdiwi’tc by'merely digging to the uppth of three assembled to the number of 3600, and the violence "l 
or four feet; hut it has r.ot lost its acridity, and saltness, and mob, who were excited against them by Uie Catflblic pnsstsi.' * 
those who have not been accustomed tedyink it find diffi- was restrained by a body of archers sent, by'the king to 
culty in reconciling themselves to it at first. The island has protect the worshipper** The Protestants Werjwentinually, 
neither wood nor pasturage; some cows are kept, which are however, exposed to insult and violence. .In ftfel tho con* 
fed upon a plant which grows along the shorn under tho gregations returning from Charontou were attacked 6y a 1 
wamr,. and which, is gathered and dried for fd?ltler. Little set of armed robbers and other vagabonds, instigated by 
gritWis grovvn,^ts}hc island, though barley and oats succeed some secret enemies of the Protestants; the minister was 
tolerably welL^yp considerable quantity of white wine of maimed, several persons were killed, and their place of 
middling quality is produced, and much brandy distilled, worship was burnt. 

Tho principal fruits cultivated are figs and almonds. Tile The Protestant church, was rebuilt on a large and move” 
population of this island is probably nearly equal to that of magnificent plan, and finisned in 1623, when tbe^Rxotcs- 
O16rou.' tants held their national synod there. Its inside diweusipns 

The coasts of Ihe iplapd present a succession of wcll-sliol- were 104 feet by 66. There were near it a library, a print-, 
tend bays, harbours, of which tho best are ng-olnce, and booksellers' shops, principally intended .for’ 

those of St, #qtei)n «^p'6, „Ars, and La Flotte. St, Marlin -he printing and sale of their roligioua publications. Jn 
do ltd has a square cifpiw,'fortified with bastions and other August, 1685, a new attempt was made by the niob on'this 
works, which defends the hiMSitr and the town. Though chureM^ two shops adjoining to it Were burnt; and the 


UHL UJKIII tk jjjatu puau fstw»ra mo aituyj uimu mu 

wator, and which, is gathewd and dried for filler. Little 
grains grown, 4 tathe island, though barley and oats succeed 
tolerably welL^yp considerable quantity of white wine of 
middling quality is produced, and much brandy distilled. 
The principal fruits cultivated are figs and almonds. The 
population of this island is probably nearly equal to that of 
. O16ron.“ 

The coasts of the island present a succession of well-shol- 
teesd bays, reltilste datiMlfl harbours, of which tho best are 
those of St MteiiuArs, and La Flotte. St. Martin 


- do R£ has a kquaro eiSgtel, . . 

works, which defends tho hsnPour and the town. Though cbunmjR two shops adjoining to it Wore burnt, and the 

the town is small, it is well-built and handsome. It lias a cburbnftself narrowly escaped. Upon the revocation of ipe \ 

fine arsenal and a military hospital. The inhabitants in edict of Nantes, a few weeks afterwards, the derpolitipn pf 
1833-sfera 3489 for the town, or 2591 for the whole com- all the Protestant churches remaining in France wpa of-. „ 
mune; they trade in salt, wine, brandy, and vinegar; and in dered; tho demolition of that of Charenton was commenced 
deals (planmtes), which last are imported by the Prussians he yerjl evening of the day pn which the Act of RevOtjhljton 
or Hutch e &y gre Jagaged also in the cod and thornback was registered, and, in five days,' the church wa* efttirhly 
flsh«r>'. ^Aw nad m 1832 a population,pf 2410 for the town, destroyed, the library, p'-'nting-ofllce, and mihiiter'a house 
or 3875 for the whole commune. The adjacent marshes haring the same fate. .. The materials .wqrp jgjyen to the 
yield salt, ttiw in the neighbourhood amcolleeted transpa- Hotel Dieu, at Paris. Tho cclebtatcd Ctadtle, tvliose - 
rent bubbles, white, yellow, brown, and »*B-coloured, which talents causqdJiim ttflu regarded as toe pf the .Pm- 
vieldnot in brilliancy to tlie,pebbles of MWoc. La Flotte ostapt partytl;Fronfo* was minister pfjCitorehfon a{ the 

had in 1832 a population of 2452 for the town, or 2557 for .tow »f the dmjnmeto of the ■ 

the whole communp. . .. , /' There isal aWenton an WhW ati#^or 

’ r The isle of Aix ia vet* small; it liU4$n the Pertuis d 1 An- lunatics. . establtshmettt qUMquM in l HUM , wjw 
VpjjjLi between the isle of Oldroa. aiwL|.fts.niain land, ,It founded brat* Sebastfon Mpiete ana was under*TOf u hs|i . ' 
r caSfli' about 200 or 300 inhabitants,is fortified, nagtonont«itlto. JWr#»: MjiVh^riUf bntftkbiiif! , |tober; v ,; 
'■■fKkXt of nine ot ten sail of' toe®., Mng off tote 
island.-was'attaekei jin toe evening of tligLitk AprtI, and i»w 

1809. by a squadron, of. Jlr»tiskfrigaw». * siusto and pfdrtfcinatle 
? esspl*,,under LqrdUpcliwi^ 


.0, Ars, and La Flotte. St. Martin 
'el, fortified with bastions and other 
e hatpiur and toe town. Though 


Gatab'' 


mune; they trade in salt, wine.braudy, and vinegar; andtn 
deals (planches), which last are imported by the Prussians 
or Dutch: tfiev are .Ungaged also in the cod and thornback 


or Dutch: TOey are Engaged also in the cod and thornback 
fisher)'. 'AW had itil832 a population.of 2410 for the town, 
or 3875 for the whole commune. The adjacent marshes 
yield salt, kfi# in the neighbourhood'anfecolleeted transpa¬ 
rent bubbles. White, yellow, brown, and mse-coloured, which 
vicldnot in brilliancy to toe pebbles of Mtdoc. La Flotte 
had in 1832 a population of 2452 for the town, or 2557 for 
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Si !*.***S iudg^f'rom' tlia fragments Cmtur (De Bell.&tdl. v. 19) says, that after Cassmllatmu* 
wopR contained- A -—‘—■» r. > • « — - ■ * 


. . , -. , M .... details had dismissed ali bi* other forces, .he bod *tiU four thousand 

*»w» ware e*e$«|ftM^quki(rtts *«d interesting.. (Atbcnmus, of these war-chariots abou.t his person. Slap C®s*r'tf e<f- 

co.unt of the method usa ft jfa ’fl ghtuig with them (iv. 33). 

The Eased urn and the; Rheda were among the Roman 
w*r-charipts of the. larger Airs.^.flhtt^k and Roldan chariot* 


the king.- ' 

u% tbatjtfiis 

„ v. interesting., (Athcjoaeus, 

1 

CHARGE, an^^racloa. of wtittery, denotes tlo quan- 
flf P»w4fer placed u$# gun. Jwwitmr, Vjih«te.r, for the 
of expeikng.theshot or .shell by it* explosion. 

, f service-ohorgevahieiiifrof- ; ~‘ L ‘- 

the «etght;ef the projectile: tl 
in #fe field, or in naval actions; and the higher in breach* 
mg the wans .of fortresses. It is evident that extensile 
ranges and great.velocitiesnpf shot are not required when 
artillery irdirapted aguiust au enemy’s columns or dine*; 
and it is foww by experiment that aTrall which just piafces 
the timbers of a ship will fracture them mere titan if it 
passed ’rapidly tbroup 5 ih.(ithem. -^Qn the ether hand, the 
greatest tnofl|pttU§3s' necessary on commencing the for- 
roatiop <rf a bp*a*^m jb#ani|fcirt*faced with brick or ttouo- 
w-.-rk, ai the <^mHd%luetethe shot will penetrate is 
thereby incteasdjK'agd Wee «m» Jek. highest charges are 
thari required/'^**^ * , T' 

Aceetdingte lj|t Hutton (Tractwg 1 different charges of 
powder,.whence *m$ht of the bfiB’^gnains the same, pro¬ 
duce’ volocilSw whiten |p* as the square roots of the weight 
of powder ; utt&l itsen'tke weight of powder is the same 
white that-of theJball varies, the velocities are inversely 
iropoftionalvte the square roots of the weight of the balk. 
I’he Doctor states, also, that,the greatest velocities are pro¬ 
duced in guns, the, lengths of whose hores ore equal to 
fifteen, twe nfa Mpgid-rhirtv calibres, or diameters, by charges 
occupying i^fand ^ of the lengths of the .bores respec¬ 
tively ; and he adds, that by increasing the quantity of the 
charge, the velocities increase till they amount to a certain 
value, after which they decrease till the bore is quite filled 
with powder. The charge producing the maximum velocity 
is greater as the gun is longer; but it does not increase in 
so high a ratio as the length of the gun. 

CHARGE' D’AFFAIRES, one who transacts diplo- 
tnatie business at a foreign court during the absence of his 
superior, the ambassador- jr-The agents that bear this name 


frequently oochr on the reverse b.f i 
0HARIT|', LA, a town'in Fra 

nf \TlApfO rttl 41l/l l*l n»h t Iwittlr a 


. _ _ r _ante, In the department 

one-sixtjh to one-third on of Nidvre, on Uie.right bank of '' " Loire, between jNWvpM 
lower charges being used and Cosne. It is J19 miles h tdmigbt lime 

..s. by E., or 126 inijes by the roadlhrough-F^’tamebleau, 

Muutargis, Briare.'.aed Cosue; and 14 or 13 miles from 
Nevers, the capitaFof the department.. It is in 47“ 11' N, 
lat., and 3° 2'E. long. ' * 

This town is built near the sltejt a more. 
which had the name of Scyr. About the yearl 



5' 


also form a separate elasITWng the chosen envoys or resi¬ 
dents at the slides to whiuh other states do not appoint 
diplomatists of tnc higher grades. In this capaerty the 
Charges d'affaires act for themselves, represent their coun¬ 
try, and are independent of any ambassador. In the ordi¬ 
nary routine and course of promotion, the secretary of 1s- 

f ation, or secretary of embassy, becomes a Chargft d Affaires, 
ut individuals app not unftequently elected on other 
grounds of fitness or ministerial patronage, and without 
having gone regularly through the subordinate grades 
of thggprofession. It now qgemp to be the practice to ap- 


point reaident ministers (a i 


- Jtass above Chargis d'Affaires, 
but beneath envoys, ordinary and extraordinary, and 
ministers plenipotentiary) rather than Charges d'Affaires. 
In this year (19.:5) the only British Charge d'affaires on 
the diplomatic list is one to Mexico. In the article ‘ Am¬ 
bassador,' the gradations of diplomatic rank and etiquette 
are fully explained. 

. CHARIOT, a light sort of coach; also, a*car, wi which 
tnen of arms were placed in fight. The name is derived from 
the French word ckurrette. Gars or chariots are of very early 
USe. The invention of them was attributed by tlie Greeks 
to Minerva (Horn. Hymn, in Ven. v. 12), on whieff account 
she was veriorated at Athens and various other places in 
Greece under the name of Hippie : and the honour of the 
invention was shared by Eriehtnonius, who,according to Vir¬ 
gil; was supposed to have first harnessed horses^to a car, 
and to have introduced chariot-races at the Pasatheoma 
which tfore established by him, * 

The tnqstmntkmt war-ehariots we kngw of arc those of 
Pharaoh,’ wtach were overwhelmed in the Red Sea. (Hxod. 
xiv. 7.) The thmaanius whom Joshua engaged at the 
waters of ifeitom had a multitude of chariofs. \Jvsh. xi. 


orfulpublo built und endowed a monastery on 

the Loire, near this town of Soyr ; and the town of 1 _ 

wliich took its name from the abundant aims qrliie religiousj 
rose round .this monastery and caused Ute down fa 1 of it* 
more antient neighbour. Within a century after it* fqtmda- 
tion the rising town twice attracted the cupidity arid cxr 
perieuced the violonce of a barbarous tribe, wham Expilly 
designates as Vandals. In tho religious wars of the six¬ 
teenth century, it was pillaged and burnt by the Huguenots, 
to whom it was betrayed by some of the inhabitants, and 
abandoned by the governor. 

Before the Revolution, there were Beveral religious house* 
in the town ; the Benedictine Priory of the order of Cluny 
WOs.tjeltly endowed ; the builqpg was one of the finest in 
the jsingdom, and the prior was spiritual and temporal lord 
of the town. 

La Chariti has well-built houses, and a pleasant public 
walk on tlm banks of tho river ; there is also a good bridge 
over the Loire, across which tho road to Bourges pusses, and 
a fine Gothic church in ruins. 

The population in 1832 was 4480 for tho town, or 4086 
for tho whole commune. The chief manufactures are of 
iron, steel, and other metal goods, especiallj^hqUous, buckles, 
helmets, bat oncts, and side arms. Some woollen cloths are 
made, also glass and earthenware. The articles of trade, 
beside the foregoing, are wood mid hate. 

OHA'RITON, the author of a Greek romance, in eight 
books, entitled * The Loves of Ghaercus and CalUrrhois.’ 
The writer calls himself Churiton of Aphradisiasthe time 
at which he lived is uncertain, hut probably not earlier than 
the fourth century of our corn. Though this, like most other 
Greek romances, displays littlq£n^volition, it has some merit 
in point of style. Chariton- was published by D'Orville, 
Amsterdam, 1750, 3 vo!s„ 4to., with a tgdua.blc commen¬ 
tary. It is translated into German by Scfpfcder, Leipzig, 
1806, 8vo.; and into French by Larcher. 

CHARROW (prouounced Kharkoif), a town in sautlmrn 
Russia, in 50° N. lat, and about 33° 30' E. long., bpiweeu 
two small rivers, the Charkowa and the Lagan, which fall 
into the Dances, one of the larg*HU|M>q^«f of the Don. 
Charkuw is the capital of tlie 'flpprntqpdi. pow railed 
Slowodesk Ukraine, but formerly tjm goveramerit of Cltar- 
kow, and may bo considered a» beiug placed on tho boun¬ 
dary-line between the fertile country which extends over 
the centre 6f Ruftsia, and the largo deserts known undqr 
the names of steppes, which occupy the southern districts 
of the empire. This town, which contain* abpujt 18,000 
inhabitants, has been chosen by the Russian gevernntco,t 
as the centre of instruction for the southern jftpviucee. The 
university, which was erected in 1803, was attended in .18,jl 
by 318 students. 1 Connected with it is a botanic garden, * 
collection of natural objects, an observatory, urid ,a library 
of 20,000 volumea. There is also a seminary for clergy worii, 
a military academy for forty children of poor noblemen, n 
grammar-school, and an institute of education for -young 
4adies, with sume other schools. Tn modern times a philo- 
technic society hatHMxm erected, whose olaeot is the esta- 
bhsliment of numufoctures in this part td Russia. ThoBB 
is more indusjpy in this town. tlmri in many others of 
Southern. Russia; but# is rdmostsHtcUisively limited to ’ 
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A§d the. X\mr wae against Saul, are stated 

(SBatu. xtii. M to hnveRsd -thivt, thousand. _ _ 

. , “f”®* 8 tomea w ,tn scythes were in use, for many age*,! rdkte (ooate of Gogacks), cftanrMgrw (trowser* of 
m . Eamern* ; end were regarded as a ' rind eogu (carpets and dealt* m»de of fel«. This '.atm 

principal arm of war. Sudh we roantioned-.in the Sdeond - -•——»-• ? *” * 

Book of Mdbcabees (rih. xlii, v. fl), -whieh’thp iing or Syria 
.. ‘ by#he'Wrsian» as 


led against*! udm. They- wet* used 
we see from 'Xenufphon (.inab.i 
’** au “* h Vifeature■ in tho— 3 
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and they constituted 
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nntiefop-of sale four 

are held annually at tbi* «#ce, and tun visiAai 
tlse, bvteffot'.'pf Rauga 


by many merchants 
sCHARL«MA<H 
the C-.vfst, son of Pe^a ktel, 'iiwsgtf 
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Bertha, daughter of Caribcrt, Count of Eaon, and grandson 
of CnMe* MaWbl, Was ten about 7)S£ in t h« eutta of Sale- 
burg in Btvvn.fi a, a country whiC&Pepin had conquered, as 
Well as part of Saxony, -Papin" mdfl 768, and Charles 
and Carfomamt, his soltiitolwweeded Co the vast, dominions 
of the 'Frank*. Cbdrtes had AuStrasia ifnd Nevflrtrfo; 
•with part Of Gertofmy: Xariofoatip had Bite-gundy and * 
45 .died ltf77l,.tesvingtwo infant 


never wslfjngated. About- 807 . or tftHL *&♦ 
oeeuw iS hijrttoyA fee Norm's®# .aA, 
scents on the ooaw of: France.* 
have* felttho danger of tl 
poini to' tbt&ty til extern 
no stationed armed vets 
Boulogne one of his p 
httrlemugne named his 
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rens.b'ufCHtffes^ptisS^bd himself of his dominions; and Louis le Debonuaire, his d 
Karforaaph’s VKife#,-VlfOT her chgdren, took refoge at tho lost his tWo Older sons, Pepin 
Oblwtfifesidtfrr«s, hihK.0f the .LotigObawlS. Chariek was 


#-*»08t Unetef ha ? 
i£ sgmry harbour,, and ui|<$0 
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now *ove(e!gn of tii*.whole J'rjnkisti rilonarchy, which ex- 
' tuny o*fer tbwpresfent France, but also over nearly 
Germany* ->The Franks were still, in a great 
German nation; and the native language of 
Charles "was a “dialect of the Teutonic. In 772 Charles 
began hi# wars against- tho Saxons, which continued with 
various interi-irgtfetts till 803. Witikiml, the principal Chief 
of the Sarsons; a-teutining and brave barbarian, gave him 
fall employment for many years. The Saxons were Pagan# 
and Charles aud his Franks seem to have felt little scruple 
in massacring them by thousands, even after (hey had 
laid down their arms. In 774 Charles being applied to 
by FOpe Adrien I. against Desidorius, king of the Longo- 
b’ards. who threatened Rome, hastened from Germany 
to Italy, crossed the Alps by the pass of Susa, defeated 
Dosiderius at Pavia, and took him prisoner. He assumed 
the crown of Lombardy, anjjknonfirmed Pepin's donation of 
the Exarchate of Ravenna afid the Pentapolis to the Popb, 
who on his part acknowledged Charles as Patrician of Rptoe 
and Suzerain of Italy, with tho right of confirming 'the 
election Of the popes. In 77S Charles proceeded again to 
Germany against the Saxons. In the following year he 
returned to Italy to quell some insurrection#; hi 778 he 
went to Spain against tho Saracens, arid conquered part 
of Catalonia, Aragon, and Navarre ; but on r across in g the 
Pyrenees,* his reti- guard' Was defeated at RoneesvaUes by 
the VusconeS .and the Saracens united. Several nobles of 
Charles's court Fell on that day, among whom was Roland, 
Warden of the borders of Brittany, ‘ Prtefeetus Brittannici 
I.imenis,’, u-ho lias become the hero of many arpibantie tulo.- 
la 78ft Witilund having defeated several’ liodiest of Franks, 
Charles, found it nfeecssary to visit Germany again in 
persortVtmd after several sanguinary campaigns, Witikind 
Vrtis obliged to submit and receive baptism, The alternative of 
death or Christianity was held out to thousands of the Saxons, 
who generally preferred tlidtlattor; and Charles, by trans¬ 
planting whole colonies of then*into remote parts of France 
or Italy, brokedlfeir strength. Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, a 
feudatory rff fm Frankish toonarchs, having assisted or 
connived at Witikind’s incursions, Charles invaded Bavaria, 
and brought tile duke before the diet ef the groat lords 
assembled at Tngolheim, whero Tassilo was found gpiify 
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pointed Bernard, the son of Charles; ,ki: 

January, 814, Charlemagne tjjed of pipit 
Chapolle after a reigntuf forty-seven years j-i 
wink great pomp in twUatheqral at Aix-la- 
Charlemagne may be wmsidered th«*j>rindpal regene¬ 
rator of Western ^Uropo lftur the d*st^uctio.n or the Rumen 
empire. He was ambitious, bat W» Was of ah 

enlarged kind, and led to'j “■ “ “ iltu,, lg* Wesr 

not merely a successful to smart and a 

legislator; and his- illy enlightened 

when contrasted wi ' tided him.' 

He was the first to -obedience ftsciphne among 
the turbulent Fsankfit be cflfeeti 'cudw4 th# insub¬ 

ordination of his vassals, which hi* t tWt)k had been 

unable to subdue. He Was the _,dtt «f the Germanic 

empire, having transformed tribes of Jurlewi boimariarts, 
such as the Saxons, the Bavarians, the FsSiaas, Stc./irtto a 
federation of civilized nations.* Ilis predecessor*,- Charles 
Martel and Pepin, had cheeked the advance of this Saracens 
on the side of the Pyrenees; Cbartettagg^drove them 
back beyond the Ebro. His overthrew of tlSHhongoberds 
in Italy has been viewed in various lights by party his¬ 
torians. He rats- booh considered by some as having, by, hi# 
alliance with the popes, favoured the oneroBUhmchW of their 
spiritual power over temporal affairs. But if ought to bo 
observed that m his life-time at least he always asserted; 
the superiority of the empire over tho church* in temporal.; 
matters, that he crowned himself king of Italy, attd that 
even at Romo the laws were pS'ocla&ned in his .hate*,; 
‘Iriiperante Domino nostro Catofe? and the coin bare his 
stamp. Other writer* have asSHted that tho overthrow of ' 
the LongObards was a.misfortune to It^y, because they 
have fancied that their power was likely toeffeot that unloa 
of the Pijntnsula whieh uas been tho fevourite Sfjlkm Of the' 
Italians in all ages. But that union, had it been pos¬ 
sible, was more likely to be effected by * sovereign «Rto‘. 
Charlemagne, who ruled singly and firmly over hif vaas-' - 

and ’-’--- -* *“ 

successor 


(if treason 
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-condemned to death. Charles spared his 
had lftBrr in a convent in 794. As for 

Vhe^Hp* thUS&st of his days in peace, on his do- 
L'ttg n^rth of Germorij, and his posterity is said to 
iSo a ted in the House OlOldetiburg, the stock of the 
L'ighing houses of Denfoark and Russia. (Dunham's 
’t/the Germania Empire.) In th? year 800 Charles 
iotorious everywhere, and toaster of the best part of 
HuropS* visited Rome, where he was solemnly crowned 
Emperdr of tjte West by Pope Leo III., with the title of 
CaVoln*. I. oi«at Augustus. He was called by the his¬ 
torians Catelas Mitgnus, foem which th* French have made 
Chartcmugne; German Writers eall hfffi Karl der Gross. 
Nifephonis f*.. Emperor of Constantinople, sent an embassy 
-to Charles by which he acknowledged him Emperor of 
the West, wilh the title of Augustus, defining at the same 
time the' limits .between the two empires, whieb seem to 
have betel the Rtdf in Httngary, mo# the' mohntains cf 
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who was acknowledged a* etopcffisrof the 'JfPefct mS-J. 

_jssor to the Csesars, toon by an elective king like that 

of the Longobards, who VM every moment- at variance 
either with some one-of thejtmmerous dukek, WljO't 1 " v 
solutely each his respective territory, or With 
emperors, who still retailed nejfc# yn* half of 1 
sides, it ought not to be forgotten flst&tbe Longeban . 
under thWr best kings, always rcfaE'cd a broad dwQnefton; 
between themselves the conquerors; and the Roman# gt, 
conquered race. This humiliating and often oppr«#sa-'; 
listincpon Charlemagne abolislwd, and by so doing its m 
foot emancipated the origins! Italian -- 1 - 
bondage. Those who may wish to look 
often misstated question will find a Sober and argutooetai 
discussion of it In Manioni's Diectirso storico sopmafc 
punti &lla Storia Longobantira in Italia, which? ae-. 1 
parties his historical drama of Adfkhl. Charlcaftagbo pro 
motod instruction by the only ngam then kmuwn. by 
founding jnona»l#rie8 and endowing churehes Wl^i Schools 
attached.to them.. He enacted a scries of reiaBj*tions upon 
civil ana ecclesiastical iinatters which; ^ 

«e forniing a code of lajrs, fCAtotonaf 
setobled £ht* of Jh* grant fords and S0& 

*’ • - L . matters, thus r" u 
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boundary between (he duchy of Benevswg , a»4 the Greek 
posset Shins in Apulia and Magna OrecTif ^Chartetegne 
lad therefore Germany,, tho Netherlands, the ©aids, (he 
-t of ftiy and Spain a# far as Jhe Ete. vith (he 
a^ifcefs*k aafi mum. -BrwA flri 
■' kin'e#' of Britohi ThU ewM . .. 
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being on the’right 

its on the left. Charlemont 
a straight line N.E. of 
;lj-Laon and Avcsnes, 


of mod. 

Emperor 

•ffSfl, to the territoPF of "Namur. It de¬ 
rives it* nsme from its founder, and from its situation on a 
steep dmmenoe, JHy the treaty of Nimeguen, in 1678, it 
was ceded to Fraipe, and Louis XIV., desirous of enlarging 
the fortress, eaased the adjoining villages or towns of Cuvet, 
<We lying »t thofodt of the’hill on whicli Charlemont was 
built, the other on th,# opposite bank of tho river, to be Jbrtiiled. 
i-Thh <briifl«rt(lib of Charlemont are partly of the time of 
Chprles V., but the fortifications of Civet, and. the out-works 
, 0f the whole, are by Vauban. The whole constitute a 
fortress of the first class. 

, The town of Charlemont is small and of irregular form, 
tot the streets are well laid out, and the houses good. 
■'AJivet St. Hilaire has a large and well laid out place, or 
ojpn space, and fine barracks. Civet Notre Dome is tra- 
lyeraed hy the little river HotdJle, which hero empties itself 
1‘fjMjA the Meuse: the circuit bfitB fortifications comprehends 
'"'■"'“^“jrabki space, wblrifwas Hbt built upon when Expilly 
763), and as the population has not materially 
d, is probably still vacant The two Givets are 
id jar a bridge over the Meuse. ■ 
habitants in 1833 amounted'to 4092 fur the town, 
or the’ whole commune. Considerable trade is car- 
ft the inhabitants manufacture leather, esteemed the 
p, France, jriufy and earthenware; there are several 
““ hd a ErSw-foundry. The situation of the town 
i favourable to its ooramerco, which is 
or ahoebed by some of the custom-house regulations, 

> the commumcatieff of France with Belgium, 
niot is celsbr»tod*fo**the beauty of the women : in- 
Hnbabjtantii generally are handsome. 

'. the celebrated composer of music, was a,native of ^ 

StMHfEROY, or CHARLEROI, a town in the pro- 
' Ilaiaault, in Belgium, situated on the banks of the 
, 3^ tafias E.S.E. from Mans, and 33 miles 8. from 
*.,In-4<r 23 1 N. to., and 4° 25' E. long. Tlfis town, 
i tlie jfhols of Hainpvlt, .was united to the French re- 
fiA .formed pajjstof tho dejiarttnent of Jeuttopet. 
....-8l4.«it became part of the kingdom of tiie United 
Netherlands; and in 1835, during the hundred days, it being 
it» towmton of thg J.'fu»sjatis, they were attacked, by 
(Nepakoii, and driven IRm it a few days before the battle of 
'SVaterioe, Smce the general peace, the fortifications have 
gatotlj’Ttoproved. 

i to built in the farm of an amphitheatre, on thnl 
ii “" hill, which rises from, the banks of the* 
' ained, lu 183CWV932 hoitoes. inhabited by 
lining 3908 individuals. - Topic i« reason 
the.last enumeration, tin population 

tanneries, dye-housos, 
and factories‘for. 


PJ focmariDg,^ 
tome 


■ what isnaHcd fioftVfe niaigr^ 
century, tbp entire ifokiitity p, 
exceed SfoOCO-tons. , 

- In 1638 "there was* in "the; 

■|roeUing|^ron-wit>- eoljpf afc- 
1839» there existed four; pit p: 
at work, and twei«y-njne''new fupa . 
of construction, seme^Miieti 
will be put to work_ in twelve»njn3»' 
are all so near together that tho.wbi 
spot.e-JIvery thing required for .toQdittoa^^iiii^btoto' 
works in action hufonn# oa thd'sgSofoiiriisthe axientioanf; . 
clay for making bricks, whiBfltt %fi fc8 jatrfw When 
the whole of these fumades, shaUTEjn 8*t»ik$ift<&*titV, 
mated that they will produce about 1M,#0& toptfs^ron'per', 
aiinutoj and employ about,3000 workmen, * , 

The district presents great ^facilities fpr water-carriage,’ 
and in a short time CharTefoy will be bonneijpSl by means 
of railroads with most of tho principal icWnsW^Bdlgiuig,! 
tho high roads from Brussels, Moas, ana Namur meet at 
CUarleroy. -> * 

CHARLEROY, CANAL OF. [Brussels.] 

CHARLES I., King of England, the third son of James 
I. and Anne, daughter of Frederick II., King of Denmark, 
was born at Dunfermline, in Fifeshiro, North Britain, on 
the 19th of November, 1600. James's second son, Robert,* 
having died in infancy, and his eldest, Prince Henry,"in his; 
nineteenth year, in 1612, Charles became heir-apparent to 
the crown. Ho was not however created Prince of Wales 
till the 1st (other authorities say the 4th) of November, 
1616. His title before this was Duke of York and Carnival. 

Almost the only transaction in which Charles figured 
before lie ascended die throne was the extraordinary' expedi¬ 
tion to Spain made at the suggestion and in the company 
of the Duke of Buckingham, in the year 1623, to conclude 
in person the ncgqciations for his marriage with the Ihfunta 
Maria, a business which had occupied liisfoUhor'-fot v nearly 
tlie preceding seven years. Tho affair was probably, pre¬ 
vented from being brought to the intended conclusion by 
this very journey. After it was broken off, Charles and hi’s 
father directed their views to a French Match, the liegwci- 
atiun for whisk was in progress when James diefo o« the 
27th of March, K>25. The newfking's marriage with (lie 
Princess Henrietta Maria, the youngest daughter efdluiiry 
IV., was solemnized by proxy, at Paris, on the 11th of May. 

At the accession of CJiarles, circumstance* and the minds 
of men were ripe lor a renewal of that struggle between the 
popular and the monarchical principles of tho constitution, 
which his predecessor had with difficulty tot down, when it 
broke out in the parliament assembled nft-3621), Charles 
began bis reign by retaining as his chief adviser hie father's 
favourite, tho unpopular, unprincipled, and incapable Buck¬ 
ingham. At tho same time the difficulties in w hieli ho was 
involved by the war that had just been egtorod into with 
Spaiu, offered to the popular party ^tojlflButy of pursu¬ 
ing their objects, which seemed too neglected. 

The reign commenced accordingly witfrTaSBest between 
the king and the parliament# the flatter firmly refusing to ; 
grant the supplies demanded by his majesty until they 
had obtained both a redress of grievances and a limita¬ 
tion of the prerogative. Charles on his part met tho resist-,, 
ance of the parliament both by insisting Upon preserving - 
tho prerogative .entire, and by boldly putting it,& force. 

In tne course of this first contest tjjree parUamentawero 
successively called together and dismissed. The. first met 
13th June, 1626, #Bu was dissolved 12th August, in the 
same year; the second mqf 0th February, 3626, and was 
dissolved, before it had passed a single act, 14th June; the 
third met J7th March, 1628, was suddenly prorogued ,,3fiSRw 
June, was called ; 'tber for a second session 20th January, i 
1629, ami was finj dissolved 10th Mareh Cf the some year. 

Hidings of the king eontinged to bif, 
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